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CALIFORNIA. 


Its  Geographical  Location— Its  Phy- 
sical Features  Described. 


The  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  the  State 
Considered, 


Its  Great  3Iineral  and  Agricultu- 
ral Wealth. 


Its  Climate,  Soil  a^id  Productions — Natural 
Curiosities  and  Wonders. 

Manufacturing  and  Commercial  Interests 
—The  Judiciary,  Schools,  Col- 
leges and  Churches. 


Real  Estate  and  Building— A  Brief  Review 
of  Its   Early  History,  Etc. 


T^e  followiDg  history  of  California  is  (indoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  written  articles  on  California  ever  pub- 
lished. It  contains  a  vast  fund  of  information  oonc^ru- 
Ing  not  only  the  geography  and  topography  of  tlie  State, 
but  It,  also,  gives  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made,  since  its  early  settlement  in  every 
department  of  industry  down  to  the  time  the  volume 
was  published,  in  1K73.  From  that  year  we  have  sup- 
pled much  of  the  data,  statistics,  etc.,  to  the  present 
time: 

California  is  situated  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between 
lat.  32  deg.  20  min.  and  42  deg.  N.,  and  Ion.  lU  dcg.  20 
min.  and  124  deg.  2.5  mIn.  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Ore- 
gon; E.  by  Nevada  and  Arizona,  following  tlie  Sierra 
Nevada  on  the  line  of  Ion.  120  deg.  W.  to  lat.  .TO  deg., 
thenci!  S.  E.  to  the  River  Colorado  on  the  :).')tli  parallel, 
and  thence  by  the  course  of  that  river;  S.  by  tlie  Mexi- 
can Territory  of  Lower  California:  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  outline  of  this  State  is  very  irregular.  Its 
general  direction  lengthwise  is  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  a 
line  drawn  through  its  centre,  following  the  curves  of 
its  eastern  and  western  boundaries,  would  measure 
about  770  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  is  about  :j:)0  m., 
least  breadth  liiO  m.,  average  about  230  m.  In  size  it  is 
the  second  \;tate  in  the  Union,  its  area  being  188,981 
square  miles,,  which  is  exceeded  only  by  Texas;  in 
population  it  i»»8,  in  1870,  the  24th.  It  is  divided  into 
52  counties,  viz.:  Alameda,  Alpine,  Amador,  Butte, 
Calaveras,  Colug>,,  Contra  Costa,  Del  Norte,  El 
Dorado,  Fresno,  Hu'uiboldt,  Inyo,  Kern,  Klamafh,  Lake, 
Lassen,  Los  Angeles.  Marin,  Mariposa,  Mendocino, 
Ijerced,  Mono,  Monterty,  Napa,  Nevada,  Placer,  Plu- 
mas, Sacramento,  San  Bernardino,  San  Dieg*,  San 
Francisco,  San  Joaquin,  &an  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo, 
Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Sierra, 
Siskiyou,  Solano,  Sonoma,  Stanislaus,  Sutter,  Tehama, 
Trinity,  Tulare,  Ventura,  Tuohimue,  Yolo,  Yuba  and 
Modoc. 

[The  population  of  the  State  up  to  this  date.December, 
S80,  Is  estimated  to  be  somctbiD.i  over  900,000.— Ed. 
esouRCU.] 


Sierra  and  Coast  Rang^e  Mountains- 

The  most  striking  feature  in  tlie  physical  geography 
of  California  is  the  existence  of  two  great  ranges  of 
mountains  running  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  generally 
parallel,  called  the  Sierra  Nevada  (snowy  range) ,  and 
the  Coast  Range.  The  former  shoots  off  from  the  latter 
on  the  south,  the  snow-capped  Mt.  San  Bernardino, 
11,600  feet  high,  near  lat.  34  deg.  Ion.  117  degrees,  being 
the  connecting  link.  Thence  it  sweeps  N.  W.  to  about 
lat.  38  deg.  4.i  min.,  Ion.  120  deg.,  whence  it  extends 
due  N.,  forming  from  that  point  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
State.  At  the  N.  end  it  is  again  united  with  the  Coast 
Range  Mountaini  by  a  transverse  range  in  which  is 
situated  Mt.  Shasta,  14,442  feet  high,  in  about  lat.  41 
deg.  1.5  min. 


hills,  a  marked  feature  of  the  scenery  to  be  observed 
from  San  Francisco,  which  extend  from  the  strait  of 
Ciirquinez  S.  E.  about  50  miles,  joining  the  main  range 
near  Mt.  Hamilto:-!,  which  is  4.440  feet  high.  The  chief 
.peaks  of  the  Coast  Range,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  Mt.  Ripley,  in  Lake  county,  7,.500  feet;  San 
Carlos  Peak,  in  Fresno  county,  4,977;  and  Mt.  Downie, 
in  Los  Angeles  county,  5,675. 

The  mountains  of  this  range  are  clothed  throughout 
with  luxuriant  forests,  and  contain  *  great  variety  of 
minerals,  of  which  some  of  the  most  valuable  are  found 
in  abundance.  Between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  ocean 
occur  numerous  minor  ranges  and  isolated  hills,  fre- 
qxiently  approaching  the  water's  edge,  and  enclosing  a 


The  Sierra  Nevada  is  by  far  the  more  lofty  and  rugged 
range,  its  summit  being  generally  above  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  having  but  few,  and  those  very 
elevated  passes.  In  California  it  is  450  miles  long  and 
80  miles  wide,  with  an  altitude  varying  from  5,000  to 
15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Nearly  its  whole  width  is  oc- 
cupied with  its  western  slope, which  descends  to  a  level 
of  300  feet  above  the  ocean;  while  the  F,.  slope  is  only 
five  or  six  miles  wide,  and  terminates  in  the  great  basin, 
which  is  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  a  lieight  of  about  2,500 
feet  are  covered  with  oak,  manzanita.  and  nut  pine, 
above  which,  to  a  height  of  8,000  feet,  dense  forests  of 
coniferous  trees  appear,  wliich  are  succeeded  by  naked 
granite  and  snow.  From  its  W.  flope  it  sends  off  nu- 
merous spurs  into  the  interior  valley;  and  among  these 
lies  the  great  gold  region  discovered  in  1848.  The  main 
chain  attains  its  greatest  general  height  in  its  S.  por- 
tion, where  Mt.  Whitney  rises  to  about  15,000  feet,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  large  group  of  peaks  not  less  than 
13.000  feet  high;  while  tin-  surrounding  country  for  300 
square  miles  has  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet.  Mt.  Shasta, 
in  the  N.  portion,  is  14,442  feet  high,  and  towers  7.000 
feet  above  all  surrounding  peaks.  It  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  is  visible  in  every  direction  for  more  than 
100  miles.  Other  notable  peaks  are  Lassen's,  10,577  feet 
of  volcanic  origin:  the  Downieville  lluttes.  8,500  feet; 
Pilot  Peak,  7,300;  Castle  Peak,  13,000:  Mt.  Tyndall, 
14,386;  Mt.  Brewer,  13,886;  and  Mt.  Dana,  13,'277.  There 
are  numerous  pas.ses  in  the  Sieraa  Nevada;  those  ipost 
used  in  travel  are  the  .Johnson  Pass,  0,752  feet  high,  in 
lat.  38  deg.  50  min  ;  Henness,  in  39  deg.  50  min. 

The  Coast  Range,  as  its  name  indicates,  runs  along 
the  coast,  giving  it  a  forbidding  and  dangerous  rock- 
bound  character.  This  range  averages  from  '2,000  to 
4,000  feet  in  height,  and  is  divided  in  its  length  by  long 
narrow  valleys,  the  Los  Angeles,  Salinas,  Santa  Clara, 
Sonoma,  Napa  and  others,  and  also  by  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  The  breadth  of  the  coast  mountains  (from 
the  Paciflc  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  .Joaquin)  does  not  exceed  40  miles  in  most  parts  of 
the  entire  length  of  the  State.  The  valleys  in  the  midst 
of  these  coast  mountains,  some  of  which  are  i'O  miles 
long  by  10  broail,  possess  an  equable  and  genial  cli- 
mate. The  Monto  Diablo  Range,  a  division  of  the 
Coast  Range,  covers  a  territory  of  about  150  miles  long 
and  from  20  to  30  miles  wide,  beginning  at  Ban  Pablo 
Bay  on  the  north.  Monto  Diablo  Itself,  is  3,811  feet 
high,   lying  in  front  of  this  range  are  the  Contra CosIb 


succession  of  the  most 
beautif  ul,salubrioiiB,and 
fertile  valleys  To  the 
north  the  Paciflc  slope 
is  still  more  broken  with 
lew  hills  and  mountains. 
The  interlocking  spurs 
of  the  Coast  Range  and 
k^ierra  Nevada  cover  the 
whole  northern  end  of 
the  State,  and  give  it  " 
very  broken  and  rugged 
character. 

The  Great  Basin. 

Between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range  lies  the 
great  basin  bearing  the  double  name  of  the  San  .Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys,  although  really  but  one  geo- 
graphical formation.  This  extends  nortli  and  south 
about  400  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  50  to 
60  miles,  and  presents  evidences  of  having  once  been 
the  bed  of  a  vast  lake.  It  is  drained  from  the  north  by 
the  Sacramento  River,  and  from  the  south  by  the  San 
Joaquin,  which,  after  meeting  and  uniting  in  the  centre 
of  the  basin,  br  ak  through  the  Coast  Range  to  the 
Pacific.  At  the  S.  extremity  are  the  Tulare  lakes  and 
marshes,  which  in  the  wet  season  covers  large  extent 
of  surface.  Along  the  great  rivers  tli<^  valleys  are  gen- 
erally low  and  level,  and  extremely  fertile,  rising  into 
undulating  slopes  and  low  hills  as  the  raountains  are 
approached  on  either  side,  and  broken  on  the  east  by 
numerous  spurs  from  the  Sierra.  At  the  N.  end,  be- 
tween lat.  40  deg.  and  42  deg,  is  a  high  tableland  or 
plateau,  about  12C  miles  long,  and  5,001)  feet  above  the 
ocean  level,  lying  between  the  main  chain  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  a  branch  which  exten<ls  N.  W.  toward  Mt. 
Shasta,  This  plateau  is  an  independent  basin;  its 
waters  do  not  leave  it,  but  flow  into  a  few  lakes  where 
they  are  absorbed  in  the  sands.  The  great  basin  of 
Utah,  a  mountainous  barren  tract  of  land,  having  an 


elevation  of  4,000  or  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  with  no  outlet  for  its  wateis,  extends  into  the  S.  E. 
portion  of  California.  This  region  is  exceedingly  arid 
and  sterile,  and  is  cut  up  by  numerous  irregular  ridges 
of  bare,  rocky  mountains,  with  intervening  valleys  of 
sand  and  volcanic  matter.  On  the  S.  E.  border  of  the 
State  is  a  district  about  140  miles  long  by  70  miles  wide 
which  belongs  to  the  Colorado  Basin,  and  is  known  as 
the  Colorado  Desert,  on  account  of  its  barren,  sandy 
soil  and  scanty  vegetation. 

Bays,  Harbors  and  Islands. 

California  has  a  seacoast  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  State,  amounting,  following  the  indentations,  to 
somewhat  over  700  miles.  The  principal  bays  and  har- 
bors, beginning  on  the  south,  are  San  Diego,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey.  San  Francisco. 
Tomales,  Bodega  and  Humboldt,  San  Francisco  Bay, 
the  most  capacious  and  best  protected  harbor  on  the  W. 
coast  of  North  America,  is  nearly  50  miles  long  (includ- 
ing its  extension,  San  Pablo  Bay)  and  about  9  miles 
wide.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  in  lat.  37  deg.  48  min., 
Ion.,  122  deg.  30  min  ,  through  a  strait  about  5  miles 
long,  and  a  mile  wide,  and  is  named  Chrysopyl.D  or 
Golden  Gate.  The  peninsulas  which  separate  the  bay 
from  the  ocean  are  from  6  to  15  miles  wide;  on  the  8. 
one  is  situated  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  At  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  connected  with  it,  is 
the  smaller  Bay  of  San  Pablo,  about  10  miles  in  diame- 
ter; and  E.  of  this  is  Suisun  Bay,  about  8  miles  long  by 
4  miles  wide.  There  are  two  capes,  Mendocino,  in  lat. 
40  deg.  25  min.,  said  to  be  the  stormiest  place  on  the 
coast,  and  Conception,  in  34  deg.  25  min.,  the  S.  limit 
of  the  cold  fogs  and  cool  summers. 

There  are  few  islands  on  the  coast,  and  they  are 
small.  The  Farallones,  or  Needles,  are  a  small  group 
of  seven  islands,  the  nearest  of  which  is  about  20  miles 
W.  of  the  Golden  Gate.  They  consist  of  bare  rugged 
rocks,  which  are  the  resort  of  large  numbers  of  sea 
lions  and  birds.  On  the  southermost  island  is  a  first- 
class  lighthouse.  The  other  islands  lie  S.  of  Point 
Conception,  the  furthest  one  being  about  CO  miles  from 
the  mainland.  They  are  named  San  Miguel,SantaRo8a, 
and  Santa  Cruz,  forming  a  group  about  20  miles  from 
the  mainland  opposite  Santa  Barbara  county;  San 
Nicolas,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Catalina,  and  San 
Clemente,  which  is  the  most  southerly.  They  are 
hilly,  rocky,  and  generally  sterile.  Some  of  them  are 
used  for  sheep  grazing,  and  others  are  the  resort  ef 
great  numbers  of  seal,  otter,  beaver,  etc. 

Important  Rivers  and  Islands. 

The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  are  the  most  im- 
portant rivers  in  California,  the  former  having  its  head 
springs  in  Mt.  Shasta  and  its  connected  spurs  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  State,  and  the  latter  rising  in  the  Tulare 
Lakes  on  the  S;  they  flow  toward  each  other,  the  former 
S.  and  the  latter  N.,  draining  the  great  valley  to  which 
thsy  jointly  give  name,  until  they  finally  unite  near 
lat.  38  deg..  turn  abruptly  W.,  and  How  through  Suisun 
Bay  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Neorly  all  the  tributaries  of  these  rivers  are  small, 
and  flow  chiefly  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  principal 
being  the  Feather,  with  three  considerable  forks,  the 
Yuba,  and  the  American,  flowing  into  the  Sacramento, 
and  the  Calaveras,  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  and  Merced, 
into  the  San  Joaquin.  The  Sacramento  is  about  370 
miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  largo  steamboats  at  all 
seasons  to  Sacramento,  90  miles  from  its  month,  or '120 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  for  smaller  craft  to  Red 
Bluft',  1.50  or  200  miles  above  Sacramento.  The  San 
Joaquin,  about  350  miles  long,  is  navigable  for  ordinary 
steamers  to  Stockton,  and  for  small  craft  during  the 
rainy  season  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tulare  slough,  about 
1!)0  miles.  Kern  River,  between  lat.  35  deg.  and  30  deg,, 
forms  the  south  boundary  of  the  mining  region.  The 
KlaniHtli  flows  from  Oregon  through  the  N.  W.  corner 
of  the  State,  with  a  considerable  affluent  from  the  8. 
called  the  Trinity,  and  empties  into  the  Paciflc  Tlfe 
Salinas,  or  Buenaventura,  flowing  N.  into  tho  Boy  of 
Monterey,  drains  the  valley  between  the  Coast  Range 
and  a  minor  one,  called  the  Morena.  The  Rio  Pajaro, 
having  its  outlet  near  that  of  the  Salinas,  and  the  Eel 
and  Russian  rivers  on  the  north,  are  considerable 
streams.  The  Colorado,  forming  in  part  tho  8.  E. 
boundary  of  the  State,  is  an  important  river,  flowing  8. 
into  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  navigable  to  Callvlllo, 
612  miles  above  its  mouth.  There  are  numerous  streams 
of  less  importance  on  the  8.  coast,  most  of  which  aro 
lost  in  the  sands  before  reaching  the  ocean. 

There  are  few  lakes  worthy  of  mention  in  California. 
The  largest  is  Tulare,  in  the  S.  part  of  tlie  State,  which 
is  very  shoal;  it  is  about  33  miles  long  by  22  wide, 
though  in  the  wet  season  it  covers  a  much  larger  area. 
Owen's,  Kern,  and  Buena  Vista  are  much  smaller  lakes, 
in  the  same  vicinity.  Donner  Lake  and  Lake  Tahoeare 
small  bodies  of  water  much  visited  by  tourists,  lying 
near  the  E.  border  of  the  State  N.  E.  of  San  Francisco, 
Mono,  14  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  9  miles  wide, 
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lies  in  MoDO  county,  E.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
water,  being  saturated  with  various  uiineral  Bubstances, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Bait,  lime,  Ijorax.  and  the  car- 
bonate of  Boda,  IB  intensely  bitter  and  saline,  and  of 
such  hign  spociflc  gravity  that  the  human  body  floats 
in  it  very  lightly.  No  living  thing  except  the  larva  of 
a  small  fly  and  a  small  crustacean  inhabits  this  lake, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  Dead  Sea  of  California. 
The  other  lakes  are:  Clear,  in  Lake  county,  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  State,  about  10  miles  long:  and  Klamath  and 
Goose  lakes,  lying  jiartly  in  Oregon. 

Ueoloify  of  the  Htato. 

The  geological  survey  of  the  State,  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Whitney,  has  been  in  progress  since  1800. 
Geologically  considered,  California  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  i)8la'Ozoic  and  tertiary  epochs.  The  rocks  are  prin- 
cipally granite  formations  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
ages;  the  former  occurring  in  the  high  mountains,  the 
latter  in  the  valleys.  A  bituminous  slate  forma  ion  of 
the  tertiary  age  extends  through  the  State  as  far  N.  as 
Cape  Mendocino,  above  which  more  recent  formations 
are  found.  Much  of  the  rock  is  metamorpliic.  The 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  are  covered  with  a 
diluvium  from  400  to  1,500  feet  deep.  Throughout  the 
Coast  Range  serpentine  and  silit-ious  ferruginous  rock 
occurs  in  connection  with  cinnabar.  No  older  forma- 
tion than  the  cretaceous  is  found  except  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  State.  In  the  Monte  Diablo  Range 
the  mountain  masses  are  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata, with  instances  of  peculiar 
local  metamorphism.  The  Conira  Costa  Hills  consist 
principally  of  cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata,  which  are 
irregular  in  strike  and  dip.  Near  San  Francisco  the 
bills  appear  to  be  composed  of  an  argillaceous  sand- 
stone, while  jaspery  rocks  occur  in  the  outskirts.  In 
the  coast  ranges  N.  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  while 
they  are  generally  of  similar  character  to  those  .ilready 
described,  silicious  and  jaspery  rocks  predominate,  and 
serpentine  is  found  in  enormous  massess. 

The  geology  of  the  S.  part  of  the  State  is  but  little 
known.  The  Sierra  Nevada  Range  consists  of  a  central 
mass  of  granite,  flanked  by  metamorphic  slates  of  sec- 
ondary age.  The  highest  summits  and  1>roadest  mass  of 
the  chain  in  the  S.  portion  are  composed  of  granite; 
metamorphic  slates,  belonging  to  the  E.  flank,  form  the 
summits  of  the  central  portion,  while  Hhe  highest 
points  of  the  N.  portion  of  the  chain  are  formed  of  vol- 
canic rocks.  The  W.  Hank,  at  a  considerable  <'lcvation, 
is  marked  at  intervals  along  the  Sacram<*nto  and  San 
Joaquin  Valley  by  undisturbed  marine  tertiary  and  ere-  j 
taceous  strata.  8.  of  Sacramento  the  tertiary  strata  are 
well  developed,  while  further  N.  the  cretaceous  rests 
upon  the  upturned  auriferous  slates.  Upon  the  (Teta- 
ceous  rest  tertiary  strata  connected  with  volcanic  ma- 
terial. Mvich  of  the  N.  portion  of  this  chain  is  highly 
volcanic.  In  former  eras  there  were  probably  many 
volcanoes  in  the  range.  Numerous  fossil  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  State.  Beds  of  marine  shells  have 
been  met  with  on  the  shores  of  San  PablOjBay,  on  the 
sides  of  Monte  Diablo,  and  on  the  slopesjof  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

ItM  Mineralojify. 

The  mineralogy  of  California  ])resent8  sonn'  marked 
peculiarities.  Of  the  known  mineral  species,  number- 
ing about  700,  only  about  100  are  found.  Silicates,  bo 
common  in  volcanic  rocks,  and  fluor  spar  and  barytes, 
BO  abundant  in  the  vein  stones  of  other  mining  coun- 
tries, are  of  rare  occurrence.  A  not  less  marked  feature 
is  presented  in  the  absence  of  zeolites.  The  number  of 
minerals  that  have  been  successfully  worked  is  exceed- 
ingly limited,  comprising  chiefly  gold,  mercury,  cop- 
per and  silver. 

Of  the  mineral  productions  of  California  gold  is  be- 
yond comparison  the  most  important,  the  most  remark- 
able gold  fields  in  the  world  existing  in  the  State. 
Though  the  metal  has  been  found  E.  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, among  the  mountains  of  the  coast,  and  in  various 
other  localities,  almost  the  entire  i)roduct  of  the  State 
has  been  derived  from  the  great  auriferous  belt  ou  the 
W.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  extending  from  Fort 
Tejon  northward  into  Oregon,  and  measuring  about  220 
miles  by  40  wide.  The  gold  deposits  of  the  N.  and  S. 
extremities  of  this  belt  are  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance. The  central  portion,  embracing  the  \V.  parts 
of  Mariposa,  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Amador,  El  Dorado. 
Placer,  Nevada,  Sierra,  and  I*lumas,  and  the  E.  i)art  of 
Yuba  and  Butte  counties,  forms  the  great  gold-mining' 
region.  The  gold,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  found  in 
the  native  or  metallic  state.  It  is  never  perfectly  pure, 
but  is  alloyed  with  more  or  less  silver,  and  sometim^!^ 
also  with  small  quantities  of  other  metals.  It  occurs 
extensively  in  two  distinct  and  well  defined  conditions, 
viz.';  in  the  solid  rock,  usually  in  veins,  and  in  alluvial 
deposits  in  the  form  of  minute  scales,  coarse  grains, 
and  larger  pieces,  more  or  less  water-worn  and  mixed 
with  the  sand  and  gravel.  The  formerclass  of  deposits 
are  known  as  auriferous  quartz  lodes,  and  the  latter  as 
placers.  From  this  cin  umstance  three  distinct  modes 
of  mining  have  arisen,  viz.:  placer,  hydraulic,  and 
quartz  or  vein  mining.  In  the  first  named,  the  metal 
is  obtained  by  washing  the  auriferous  gravel,  by  which 
process  the  gold,  owing  to  its  great  specific  gravity,  is 
speedily  separated  from  the  sand  and  earthy  matter. 
Owini,  to  the  simplicity  of  the  process,  placer  mining 
was  at  first  chiefly  carried  ou,  but  has  been  largely 
superseded  by  hydraulic  and  qnartz  mining,  which  re- 
quire more  capital,  skill,  and  complicated  machinery. 
In  hydraulic  mining  a  body  of  water  in  a  compact  con- 
tinuous stream  is  directed  with  great  force  upon  banks 
or  walls  of  auriferous  earth  and  cemented  gravel  de- 
posits,  by  means  of  powerful  nozzles.  The  matter  thus 
loosened,  together  with  the  water,  is  received  in  sluices 
in  which  the  gold,  having  precipitated,  is  collected, 
while  the  worthless  debris  is  carried  away  lu  this 
manner  many  large  hills  have  been  leveled.  The  auri- 
ferous quartz  occurs  in  veins  and  ledges,  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  have  a  general  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S. 
E.  direction,  parallel  with  the  c.  utral  axis  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  rock  is  crushed  in  powerful  mills  and 
the  gold  extracted  by  amalgamation.  The  first  of  these 
mills  were  erected  in  IHJl.  In  1»70  there  were  421  (in- 
cluding 8  silver  and  .5  gold  and  silver) ,  of  which  20G 
were  operated  by  steam,  198  by  water,  and  17  by  steam 


and  water.  The  total  cost  of  machinery  was  $6,500,000: 
total  number  of  stamps,  4,C73.  lu  addition  to  the 
stamps  there  are  several  hundred  arastras.  These  mills 
are  distributed  among  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the 
State;  but  the  most  imiiortaut  mining  counties  are  Ne- 
vada,  containing  79  quartz  mills  with  an  aggregate  of 
742  stamps;  Tuolumne,  41  mills;  and  El  Dorado  40. 
The  most  accurate  estimate  of  the  gold  product  of  Cali- 
fornia since  the  discovery  of  that  metal  in  1848,  is  as 
follows: 


1848  

 $10,000,000 

1865  

 $28,500,000 

1849  

 40.0!Ni.00O 

18«li  

  20,500,000 

1867  

  25,000,000 

18B8  

  25.000,0110 

18.52  

 «i,ooii.no(i 

18fi9  

 22..50O,00O 

18.W  

  fiB.oon.fioo 

1870  

  24,1100,000 

1854  

  OO.OOM.OOII 

1871  

  25,000,000 

18.56  

  55.000.000 

1874  

  20,000,000 

1858  

 .50,000,000 

1859  

  .50.Ci'0,000 

18711  

  19,000.000 

1877  

  18.000,000 

ISfil  

  40,00l].00ll 

18fi2  

...   .  34,7nil.(!()il 

1880...... 

  18,000,000 

18G4  

 20,000,000 

Total  1981,800,000 

Q,ulcksilv«r. 

Next'to  gold,  probably  the  most  important  mining  in- 
terest of  California  is  the  production  of  quicksilver, 


county.  Argentiferous  copper  ores  are  found  in  that 
part  of  the  State  bordering  on  Arizona,  antl  argentifer- 
ous galenu  abounds  in  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina. 
Iron  ores  t>f  superior  quality  exist  in  the  Coast  Range 
Mountains  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  but  not  gen- 
erally under  circumstances  favorable  to  their  reduction. 
The  most  valuable  deposits  are  in  Sierra  coimty.  The 
ores  occur  in  a  belt  of  metamorphic  rocks,  and  are 
marked  by  an  entire  absence  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus.and  Buch  other  substances  as  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  quality  of  the  metal.  The  ores  are  magnetic,  and 
of  the  same  variety  as  those  from  which  the  best 
Swedish  and  Russian  iron  is  made.  Iron  pyrites,  or 
the  sulphuret  of  iron,  i»  found  with  gold  in  many  of 
the  quartz  veins.  Deposits  of  Chromic  iron  and  man- 
gani'Se  exist  in  the  Coast  Range.  Copper  ore  has  been 
found  in  various  localities.  Sulphuiet  of  copper,  or 
copper  pyrites,  is  found  in  auriferous  quartz  lodes  in 
nearly  all  the  mining  counties.  Platinum  abounds  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Klamath  Valley.  In  the  Coast 
mountains  asphaltuni  exists  in  immense  quantities, and 
petroleum  has  been  obtained  to  some  extent  in  tunnel- 
ling. Deposits  of  lead  and  zinc  have  been  discovered, 
but  are  yet  undeveloped.  Tin  ore  of  a  rich  quality  has 
been  found,  also  plumbago,  cobalt  in  various  ores,  a 
■  large  lode  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  chalk,  and  chro- 
1  minm.   Alum  exists  in  Santa  Clara  and  Calaveras  coun- 
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which  is  obtained  only  from  its  sulphuret  or  cinnabar, 
of  which  deposits  are  founil  at  many  points:  it  occurs 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  in  trisssic  rocks  in  the  S.  por- 
tion of  the  State,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  Coast 
range.  In  1870  there  wer^  four  establishments  for 
Bmelting  quicksilver,  of  which  two  were  in  Santa  Clara 
county,  and  one  each  in  Fresno  and  Lake  counties.  The 
capital  invested  was  $3,500,000;  wages  paid  during  the 
year,  $181,00ii,  value  of  materials,  $837,800;  of  products, 
$1,027,080.  The  New  Almaden  mine,  in  Santa  Clara 
county,  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  in  the  State,  pro- 
duced from  July,  18.'j0.  to  December,  1807,  :«,333,.58fi 
pounds  of  quicksilver,  or  4(11.887  flasks,  from  214,775,175 
pounds  of  ore.  The  total  production  of  the  State  in 
1869  was  33.000  flasks:  in  1870,  29  540;  in  1871,  31,881. 

The  exports  of  quicksilver  from  San  Francisco  during 
the  five  years  ending  with  1(71  amotmted  to  126,707 
flasks,  of  which  61,340  were  to  China,  42.391  to  Mexico, 
11,660  to  South  Aini  rica,  and  10,700  to  New  York. 
Mllvrr,  Copper.  Lead,  Kfc. 

Ores  of  silver  aboimd  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  rich;  but  silver  mining  has 
not  yet  been  developed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it 
of  any  considerable  importance.  Argentiferous  galena 
is  mined  at  numerous  localities  in  San  Bernardino. 
Mono,  Alpine  and  Inyo  counties:  the  mines  of  the  last 
named  county  exceed  in  productiveness  all  others  with- 
in the  State.  In  1870  there  were  in  the  last  three  coun- 
ties 8  silver  quartz  mills,  constructed  at  a  rost  of  $332,- 
600,  besides  5  gold  and  silver  quartz  mills  in  Inyo 
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ties,  and  at  the  Geysers  and  Owens'  Lake,  where  there 
are  hot  alum  springs.  Fine  specimens  of  alabaster, 
marble,  granite,  and  buhrstone  have  been  obtained. 
The  beautifully  variegated  Suisun  marble  occurs  in  the 
sandstones  of  the  Pelevo  Hills.  Bismuth,  gypsum,  and 
many  varii  ties  of  precious  stones  occur  throughotit  the 
mountains.  Fine  varieties  of  porcelain  clay  exist  in 
many  of  the  mining  counties:  and  clay  suitable  for 
making  fire  brick  is  found  ncarBcnicia.  Beds  of  hy- 
draulic limestone,  occupying  a  position  between  the 
samlstoues  and  the  shales,  occur  in  the  cretaceous 
strata,  but  cannot  be  obtained  of  sufUclent  size  for  use 
as  an  ornamental  stone. 

Of  the  non-metalic  mineral  prodiuts,  the  most  im- 
portant are  coal,  borax,  sulphur  and  salt.  In  1800  val- 
uable deposits  of  coal  were  discovered  on  the  N.  slope 
of  Monte  Diablo,  in  beds  varying  in  width  from  :iO  to 
60  inches.  Bituminous  coal  of  good  quality  is  obtained, 
which  is  taken  by  rail  to  the  San  Joaquin  River,  five 
miles  distant,  and  shipped  thence  by  water.  In  1870 
the  shipments  to  San  Francisco  amounted  to  129,7(il 
tons,  and  in  1869  to  145,227.  Coal  also  exists  in  the  hills 
S.  of  Monte  Diablo.  In  1859  remarkable  dc  posits  of 
borax,  or  biborate  of  soda,  were  discovered  beneath  the 
waters  of  Borax  Lake,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Clear 
Lake.  The  water  of  the  lake,  which  generally  covers 
about  100  acres  at  an  average  depth  of  three  feet,  is  im- 
pregnated with  borax.  Beneath  the  water,  in  a  thick 
layer  of  mud,  borax  abounds  iu  crystals,  some  of  which 
arc  three  inches  across.   This  mud  has  been  tested  and 


found  to  be  charged  with  borax  to  the  depth  of  60  feet* 
There  is  another  borax  lake  a  few  miles  N.  E.  of  Clear 
Lake.  Ou  the  edge  of  the  latter  is  a  group  of  boiling 
springs,  scattered  over  an  area  of  about  eight  acres, 
lightly  charged  with  boracic  acid,  soda,  and  chlorine. 
These  springs  discharge  about  300  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  Sulphur  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
but  most  extensively  near  Clear  Lake  and  in  Colusa 
county.  Near  the  former  place  are  immense  deposits 
which  yield  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  pure  brilliant  sulphur. 
Salt  is  found  at  various  points.  The  most  extensive 
works  are  in  Alameda  county,  near  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  salt  annually  collected  exceeds  10,000 
tons. 

Mineral  springs  of  every  variety  exist  in  abundance, 
some  of  which  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  medicinal 
qualitieB.  In  San  Bernardino  Valley  are  numerous 
warm  springs  with  temperattires  varying  from  108  deg. 
to  172  deg. 

Its  Climate. 

The  climate  of  California  varies  greatly  in  diflferent 
parts,  irrespective  of  the  great  range  of  latitude,  9  H 
deg.,  through  which  the  State  extends.  It  differs 
widely  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  slope  in  the  sauie  lati- 
tudes, and  probably  from  that  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Properly  speaking,  California  has  several 
climateB:  the  basin  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys  having  one;  the  western  slope  of  the  Coast 
Range,  N.  of  lat.  35  deg.,  another;  and  that  portion  of 
the  State  S.  of  ;J5  deg.  still  another.  The  climate  W.  of 
the  Coast  Range  is  different  from  that  E.  of  the  same 
range,  which  is  less  ihan  60  miles  in  width.  At  San 
Francisco  the  mercury  seldom  rises  above  80  deg.  in  the 
dry,  or  falls  below  40  deg.  in  the  wet  season.  A  record 
of  the  climate  of  San  Francisco,  extending  from  18,50  to 
1872,  shows  that  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  during  that 
period  was  in  January,  1854,  when  the  mercurj-  fell  to 
26  deg.  The  extreme  of  heat  for  the  same  period  was  ' 
98  deg.  in  September,  1852,  a  very  unusual  temperature 
for  San  Francisco.  Snow  very  rarely  falls  there,  and 
the  winters  bear  a  str  ng  resemblance  to  the  Indian 
Summer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  mercury  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  remains  at  the  freezing  point  24  hours  to. 
gether.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  country  in  the  world 
has  so  cool  summers  and  so  warm  winters,  yet  there  are 
comparatively  great  changes  in  summer  days,  the  mer- 
cury  sometimes  falling  to  46  deg.  in  July,  and  rising  to 
87  deg,;  variations  of  from  20  to  30  deg.  during  24  hours 
are  not  uncommon,  yet  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
coldest  month  is  only  about  10  deg.  lower  than  that  <  ; 
the  warmest.  The  coolness  of  the  summer  nights  is 
attributed  to  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  atmosphere 
favoring  radiation.  The  wind  blows  for  a  part  of  each 
day  from  the  N.  and  N.  W.  along  the  coast  nearly  the 
whole  year.  During  eight  months  of  the  year  the  pre- 
vailing wind  in  San  Francisco  is  southwest.  This  wind 
commences  pouring  through  the  Golden  Gate  toward 
noon,  and  increases  in  violence  and  chillineBs  till  late 
at  night.  Heavy  fogs  occur  during  the  night  in  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August,  but  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  winter,  when  the  winds  are  not  strong.  The 
numerous  sheltered  valleys  near  the  coast  are  compara- 
tively free  from  winds  and  fogs,  and  have  a  delicious 
and  equable  climate.  In  the  interior  the  extremes  are 
much  greater,  the  mercury  in  th*  Sacramento  Valley 
often  rising  in  summer  to  110  deg.  or  112  deg.,  and  along 
the  Colorado  as  high  as  140  deg.:  but  owing  to  the  ex. 
treme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  this  great  heat  is 
much  less  prostrating  in  its  effect  than  even  a  consider- 
ably lower  temperature  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  the 
nights  are  never  so  hot  as  to  prevent  sleep.  Id  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  basin  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  winter  is  about  4  deg.  below  that  of  the  coast, 
and  of  the  sutumer  from  20  to  30  deg.  abjve.  The 
greater  heat  of  summer  is  supposed  to  result  from  the 
absence  of  the  ocean  breezes  and  fogs,  and  the  cold  of 
winter  from  the  proximity  to  the  snow-capped  Sierra 
Nevada.  Southern  California  is  said  to  possess  a  better 
climate  than  Italy.  S.  of  San  Francisco  and  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  frost  is  rarely  known.  Roses  bloom 
throughout  the  winter,  and  many  trees  retain  their 
foliage  green  the  year  round.  The  air,  peculiarly  warm 
and  dry,  is  wonderfully  healthful  and  highly  favorable 
to  consumptives  and  persons  subject  to  diseases  of  the 
throat.  For  this  reason,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Bernardino,  Stockton,  and  Visalia  have  bee. uue  popular 
winter  resorts  for  invalids.  At  San  Diego  (lat.  32  deg. 
44  min..  Ion.  117  deg.  0  min.)  the  prevailing  wind  dur. 
ing  ten  months  of  the  year  is  west. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mean  temperature  of 
January  and  July  in  various  portions  of  California,  and 
other  States  and  countries,  taken  from  reliable  sources: 


San  Francisco  

Monterey  

Santa  Barbara  

Los  Angoles  

Jnrupa  

San  Diego  

San  Luis  Rey  

Sacramento  

Stockton  ^  . . 

Humboldt  Bay . . . 

Sonoma  

St.  Helena  

Vallejo  

Antioch  

Millerton  

Fort  Jones  

Fort  Beading  

Fort  Yuma  

Cincinnati  

Mew  York  

New  Orleans  

Naples  

Jerusalem  

Honolulu  

Mexico  

Fuuchal  

London  

Dijon  

Bordeaux  

Meiitone  

MarMilles  

Genoa  

Algiers  


JCLT. 

DIFFER- 

LATI- 

ENCE. 

TUDE. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

dg.  min. 

49 

67 

8 

37  46 

52 

68 

« 

36  36 

64 

71 

17 

34  24 

52 

75 

2.1 

34  04 

64 

73 

I'.l 

34  02 

51 

72 

21 

32  41 

52 

70 

I(* 

33  15 

45 

73 

28 

38  34 

49 

72 

23 

;i7  66 

40 

58 

18 

40  44 

45 

66 

21 

38  18 

42 

77 

35  / 

38  30 

48 

67 

19  ■ 

38  05 

43 

70 

27/ 

38  03 

47 

90 

4a 

37  00 

34 

71 

S7 

41  40 

44 

82 

'38 

40  28 

56 

92 

/  :iO 

32  43 

30 

74 

/  44 

39  06 

31 

77 

'  42 

40  37 

55 

82  / 

27 

29  67 

46 

76/ 

30 

411  .VJ 

47 

1/ 

3(1 

31  47 

71 

f% 

7 

21  ii; 

"2 

/65 

13 

19  J. 

60 

f  70 

10 

32  3.^ 

37  / 

02 

25 

51  29 

33/ 

70 

37 

47  25 

ii 

73 

32 

44  .'>(! 

40 

73 

33 

43  41 

43 

75 

32 

43  17 

46 

77 

31 

44  24 

62 

75 

23 

36  47 

Oar  Eastern  uid  iCurop^an  readers  can  compare  onf 
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gcniul  climate  with  theirs,  and  at  ©nee  discover  the 
difference : 


PLACES. 
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o&ii  f  xancisco . 

40 

51 

52 

56 

57 

57 

58 

57 

54 

51 
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Vallejo  

47 

52 

53 

57 

59 

67 

67 

66 

64 

t!2 

54 

47 

58 
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California  has  a  rainy  and  a  dry  season,  the  former 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  winter,  and  the  latter  to  the 
summer  of  the  Atlantic  region.  The  rains  begin  at  the 
north  early  in  autumn,  but  do  not  fall  in  the  latitude  of 
San  Francisco,  in  any  appreciable  quantity,  until  about 
the  middle  of  December,  which  is  the  month  of  greatest 
rain.  The  rainy  season  terminates  toward  the  end  of 
May.  June,  July,  August  and  September  are  dry,  only 
2.5  inches  of  rain  having  fallen  in  these  months  collec- 
tively in  17  years.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
on  an  average  220  perfectly  clear  days  in  a  year;  85  days 
more  or  less  cloudy;  and  60  rainy.  Observations  cover- 
ing a  period  of  17  years  show  the  mean  fall  of  rain  in 
San  Froncisco  to  be  in  January,  4.51  inches;  February, 
3.08;  March,  2.76,  April,  1.74  ;  May  .82;  June,  .05;  July, 
.02;  August,  .01;  September,  9;  October,  .57;  November, 
2.74;  December,  5.37. 

The  average  fall,  in  inches,  for  the  seasons  and  the 
year  at  different  localities  is: 


PLACES. 

Spring. 

Sum'er. 

Aut'mn 

Winter 

Year. 

San  Francisco. 

6.64 

.13 

3.31 

11.33 

21.41 

Sacramento. . . 

7.01 

.00 

2.61 

12.11 

21.73 

Humboldt  Bay 

13.51 

1.18 

4.87 

15.03 

34.56 

Fort  Yuma . . . 

0.27 

1.30 

0.86 

0.72 

3.15 

San  Diego  

2.74 

0.55 

1.24 

5.60 

10.43 

Snow  is  very  rare  on  the  coast  and  in  the  valleys,  and 
never  remains  for  many  days  except  in  the  Klamath 
Valley,  where  there  is  sometimes  a  month's  sleighing 
during  the  winter.  There  are  many  mining  towns  high 
up  in  the  mountains  where  the  snow  falls  to  a  great 
depth,  and  lies  till  late  in  the  spring.  Hail  rarely  oc- 
curs. A  marked  phenomena  of  the  climate  is  the  com- 
parative abfence  of  thunder  and  lightning.  During 
autumu  many  of  the  rivers  sink  in  the  sand  soon  after 
leaving  the  mountains  in  which  they  rise;  the  plains 
and  hills  are  baked  hard  to  the  depth  of  many  inches; 
the  grass  and  herbage,  except  near  springs  and  in 
swamp  ground,  are  dried  up  and  burned  as  brown  as 
the  earth  they  grow  upon. 

Sand  storms,  similar  to  the  simooms  of  Africa, 
but  less  dangeroiis,  sometimes  occur  in  the  C*:lorado 
Desert.  The  climate  is  remarkably  adverse  to  epidemic 
diseases.  Malarious  fevers,but  not  generally  of  a  severe 
type,  occur  in  many  of  the  interior  valleys. 

Of  the  9,025  deaths  reported  by  the  census  of  1870, 
3,539  were  from  general  diseases,  1,104  from  affections 
of  the  nervous,  436  of  the  circiilatory,  8.54  of  the  respira- 
tory, 1,093  of  the  digestive,  and  816  of  the  integumen- 
tary system. 

Cereal,  Ve/efetable  and   Fruit  Prodactions. 

California  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions than  for  its  mineral  wealth.  This  is  owing 
rather  to  the  highly  favorable  climate  than  to  superior- 
ity of  soil.  The  soil  of  the  valleys,  both  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior,  is  generally  fertile,  and  consists  of 
a  gravelly  clay  with  a  rich  sandy  loam.  The  greater 
part  of  the  farming  land  lies  in  the  Valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  in  Southern  California.  The  Sacramento 
Vallcv  contains  about  5,000,000  acres,  much  of  which  is 
very  fertile  and  never  ne<*ds  irrigation.  Soiitherii  Cali- 
fornia, which  includes  the  Sari  Joaquin  Valley  and  its 
extensions,  the  Tulare  and  Kern  valleys,  together  with 
the  parallel  counties  on  the  coast,  is  the  garden  of  the 
State.  Its  soil  is  rich,  but  needs  irrigation.  In  1871 
90,344  acres  were  artificially  irrigated. 

All  the  fruits  and  cereals  of  the  temperate  zones  are 
produced  in  abundance  throughout  the  State;  while  in 
the  southern  districts  nearly  all  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ducts of  the  tropics  are  cultivated  with  success.  In 
many  of  the  southern  counties  two  crops  are  taken  an- 
nually from  the  same  field. 

The  product  of  barley  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  two  crops  being  gathered  in 
a  year.  "Wild  oats  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  and  to  the  westward;  this  cures  in  the  dry  sea- 
son and  affords  excellent  fodder.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  are  some  of  the  finest  wheat  fields  in  the  world, 
California  wheat  is  noted  for  its  superior  quality  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Bye,  buck- 
wheat, and  Indian  corn  are  little  cultivated,  the  nights 
being  too  cold  for  the  last  named.  Cotton,  tobacco  and 
sugar  cane  have  been  cultivated  with  success,  while  the 
marsh  lands  will  prod\ice  rice.  The  sugar  beet,  which 
is  planted  in  January,  grows  to  an  enormous  size  and  is 
easy  of  cultivation;  it  is  said  to  be  much  richer  in  sugar 
than  the  beet  of  France.  The  manafacture  of  beet 
sugar  has  been  undertaken  on  a  pretty  large  scale,  and 
has  met  with  encouraging  success.  There  is  an  exten- 
sive manufactory  near  Sacramento,  and  another  at 
Alvarado.  In  1872  the  former  had  11,600  acres  planted 
with  bcctf ,  and  the  latter  500  acres  yielding  abi>«t  12 
tens  to  the  acre,  while  the  average  yield  of  sugar  is  ICO 
pounds  to  each  ton  of  beets.  The  production  of  beet 
sugar  promises  to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  State.  The  climate  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  hops,  the  yield  being  about  1,I>00  pounds  per 
acre.  Chicory  grows  luxuriantly;  there  are  two  manu- 
factories ia  San  Francisco  'or  the  preparation  of  the 


root  to  be  used  as  coffee.  There  is  little  sward  in  the 
State;  a  few  varieties  of  grass  grow  on  the  hillsides. 
The  counties  forming  the  central  coast  section  consti- 
tute the  chief  dairy  district. 

The  ijroduction  of  fruits  is  unparalleled  both  in  va- 
riety and  amount,  and  includes  apples,  apricots,  cher- 
ries, figs,  grapes,  lemons,  oranges,  nectarines,  olives, 
phmis,  pears,  peaches,  pomegranates,  pineapples, 
pnmes,  (luiuces.  bananas,  limes,  citrons,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  rai- 
sins, alnumds.  walnuts,  chestnuts,  etc.  Fruits  gener- 
ally attain  a  much  larger  size  thim  in  the  eastern 
states. 

Grapes  niid  Wines. 

California  is  widely  celebrated  tor  its  production  of 
grapes  and  wines. 

The  averag"  number  of  vines  per  acre  is  about  900, 
which  give  an  everage  yield  of  800  gallons  of  wine  and 


much  greater.  Two  crops  of  cocoons  are  raised  in  the 
year,  in  May  and  July,  the  whole  process  requiring  six 
weeks.  The  extraordinary  advantages  of  climate  ren- 
der artificial  heat  unnecessary;  the  cocooneries  are  sin- 
gularly tree  from  disease.  A  silk  manufacturing  com- 
pany has  been  organized  in  San  Francisco. 

Sheep  Raising. 

Next  to  Australia,  California  is  regarded  as  the  best 
country  in  the  world  for  sheep  raising.  No  shelter  is 
needed  for  the  Hock,  while  the  fleeces  are  remarkably 
heavy  and  of  superior  quality.  It  is  said  that  one-third 
of  the  wool  product  is  a  second  crop,  clipped  in  the 
autumn.  In  1870  California  produced  more  wool  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union  except  Ohio.  The  Angora 
or  Cashmere  goat  has  been  successfully  introduced  into 
the  State;  the  number  in  1870  was  24,097. 

There  were  no  bees  in  the  State  prior  to  1859,  but  they 


Caciies,  or  Indian  Acorn  Storeliouses. 
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20  of  brandy.  The  grape  region  extends  from  the  S. 
boundary  about  600  miles  northerly,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  100  miles,  and  includes  three  distinct 
wine  districts:  the  soiitlii  rn,  or  Los  Angeles,  making 
port  and  other  sweet  wines,  together  with  some  white 
wines;  the  Coast  Range,  including  Sonoma  and  Napa 
counties,  prod)icing  white  and  red  acid  wines,  hock, 
sauterne.  claret,  etc.;  and  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  making  dry  wines  of  excellent  quality,  sherry, 
maderia,  teneriffe,  etc. 

The  wines  of  California  resemble  those  of  Spain, Hun- 
gary and  Greece,  rather  than  those  of  France,  Italy  or 
Germany. 

Raisins  are  also  successfully  produced.  The  produc- 
tion and  manufacture  of  silk  form  an  iinpertant  branch 
of  industry.  The  white  and  black  mulberry  trees 
thrive  here,  attaining  a  growth  in  three  years  equal  to 
that  of  five  years  in  France,  while  the  yield  of  leaves  is 


XAhvrty  t  ap  (Ml,.  Hroderltk. ) 

are  now  kept  in  large  numbers  with  great  success,  and 
the  production  of  honey  is  very  large. 

In  1870  there  were  in  the  State  6,218,133  acres  of  im- 
proved land.  The  cash  value  of  farms  was  $141,- 
210,028,  of  farming  implements  and  machinery  $5,310,- 
690;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  including  the  value  of 
board,  $10,360,247;  total  (estimated)  value  of  all  farm 
productions,  including  bi^tterments  and  additions  to 
stock,  $49,858,024;  orchard  products,  $1,384,480;  produce 
of  market  gardens,  $1,0.39,779;  forest  products,  $.566,017; 
home  manufactures,  $301,471 ;  animals,  slaughtered  or 
sold  for  slaughter,  $6,112,503;  live  stock,  $37,964,752. 
There  were  192.273  horses,  17,5.33  mules  and  asses,  1B4,- 
093  cows,  5,944  working  oxen,  461,361  other  cattle, 
2,768,187  sheep,  and  441,017  swine. 

The  chief  productions  were  16,676,702  bushels  of 
wheat,  26,275  of  rye,  1,221,222  of  Indian  corn,  1,757,507 
of  oats,  8,683,490  of  barley,  21,928  of  buckwheat,  380,010 


of  peas  and  beans,  2,049,227  of  Irish  and  202.035  ,ii 
potatoes,  l,:i53  of  clover  seed,  13,294  of  flax  seed.  ' 
tons  of  hay,  :I4  bales  of  cotton,  11,391,743  pounu 
wool,  7,969,744  of  butter,  3,395,1,74  of  cheese,  3,603,021 
gallons  of  nrlk  sold,  1,814,656  of  wine,  625,064  pounds 
of  hops,  31,740  of  flax,  3,587  of  silk  cocoons,  294,326  of 
honey,  and  4,903  of  wax. 

Mammoth  Trees,  Timber  Etc. 

The  flora  of  California  is  reniai-kable  for  containing 
the  larg('St  and  most  beautiful  coniferous  trees  in  the 
world,  including  the  mammoth  tree,  redwood,  sugar 
pine,  red  lir,  yellow  fir,  and  arbor  vitie,  which  attain  to 
unparalleled  sizes.  A  great  part  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys,  the  Colorado  Desert,  the  E.  slope 
of  the  coast  mountains,  and  the  Coast  Range  S.  of  lat.  35 
arc  treeless.  Fine  forests  exist  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Coast  Range  N.  of  35  deg. 

The  timber  of  the  Sierra  ia  chiefly  spruce,  pine  and 
fir;  that  of  the  coast,  N.  of  37  deg.,  redwood,  and  S.  of 
that  latitude  spruce  and  pine.  There  ar  •  fine  groves  of 
oak  OD  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  coast 
valleys.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  trees  are  the 
mammoth  tree  (scriunia  gigarilea,  Endl.),  found  only  in 
California,  and  the  redwood  (.ifi/uoia  mni)eri'irms,En(U.) . 
The  former  has  been  found  only  in  small  groves  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  at  a  height  of  about  4,500  feet  obovc  the 
sea  level.  The  first  known  specimens  were  a  cluster  of 
92  within  a  space  of  .50  acres,  in  Calaveras  county,  since 
become  a  resort  of  tourists,  and  named  Big  Tree  Grove. 
Five  or  six  other  collections  of  them  have  been  found; 
three  in  Mariposa  county,  containing  134  trees  over  15 
feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  300  smaller  ones;  one  in 
Tuolumne,  and  one  or  two  in  Tulare  county.  In  all 
these  groves  there  arc  many  trees  from  275  to  376  feet 
high,  from  25  to  34  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  exceedingly 
graceful  proportions;  and  some  of  the  largest  that  have 
been  felled  indicate  an  age,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
reckoning,  of  from  2,000  to  2,500  years. 

The  dimensions  of  one  tree  in  the  Tulare  group  were, 
according  to  measurements  made  by  members  of  the 
State  geological  survey,  276  feet  high,  106  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  base,  and  76  at  a  point  12  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  redwood,  which  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  niammotn  tree  and  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  it,  frequently  grows  to  a  height  of  :J00  feet,  and  a 
diameter  of  15  feet.  It  is  found  on  the  plains  or  moun- 
tains near  the  ocean,  and  grows  in  large  dense  groves. 
The  sugar  pine  (pinus  Lamberitana)  is  a  magnificent 
tree  in  size,  and  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  ever- 
greens.  It  grows  about  300  feet  high,  and  12  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  wood  is  free-splitting  and 
valuable  for  timber.  It  is  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Instead  of  emitting  the  resinuous  substances  of  the  or- 
dinary pine,  it  furnishes  a  saccharine  sap,  which  by 
evaporation  becomes  granulated  and  crystallized,  and 
has  very  much  the  appearance  and  taste  of  common 
sugar. 

The  Douglas  spruce  ipinus  Douglasii) ,  the  yellow  pine 
(P.  bradiyptera) ,  and  the  white  cedar  (Ubocedrus  drcur- 
reus]  are  all  large  trees,  growing  more  than  200  feet  high 
and  6  or  8  leet  through  at  the  butt.  The  nut  pine  (i^. 
edulis) ,  the  cones  of  which  contain  edible  seeds  about 
the  size  of  the  kernel  of  a  plum  stone,  grows  on  the 
coast  mountains  and  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  is  of  little  value.  The  California  white  oak  is  a 
lorge,  low-branching,  wide-spreading  tree,  with  a 
crooked  trunk,  and  is  of  no  value  except  for  firewood. 
Among  the  other  trees  and  shrubs  are  the  evergreen 
oak,  madrona,  manzanita,  willow,  sycamore,  bay  tree, 
Cottonwood,  horse  chestnut,  live  oak,  spruce,  fir,  cedar, 
and  various  other  trees  of  commercial  value.  The 
almond  grows  wild  in  the  coast  mountains  in  Santa 
Clara  county.  A  wild  coffee  tree,  bearing  a  berry  much 
resembling  the  real  coffee,  grows  in  CaIav<Tas  county. 
Many  species  of  California  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  species  found  in  the  At- 
lantic States  and  Europe,  are  not  the  same,  and  many 
of  the  trees  of  other  parts  of  the  continent-do  not  grow 
here.  The  botany  of  the  State  generally  presents  pecu- 
liar characteristics,  offering  a  highly  interesting  field 
for  scientific  investigation. 

Wild  Animals,  Birtis  and  Figlies. 

Of  the  native  quadrupeds  of  California,  the  grizley 
bear  is  the  largest  and  most  formidable.  It  grows  to  be 
four  feet  high  and  seven  feet  long,  weighing  2,000 
pounds  when  very  large  and  fat.  Other  quadrupeds  aro 
the  black  bear,  cougar,  wolf,  wolverene, wildcat,  coyote 
(an  animal  between  a  fox  and  a  wolf) ,  moose,  elk,  ante- 
lope, mountain  sheep,  deer,  lynx,  fox,  badger,  raccoon, 
marmot,  hare,  rabbit  sciuirrel,  etc.  Of  fur  .bearing 
animals,  the  sea  and  land  otter,  seal,  beaver,  and  musk- 
rat  are  found.  Of  birds,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Calif(»rnia  vulture  (catkartea  Catiforniavuf:) ,  the  largest 
rapacious  bird  of  North  America, and  next  to  the  condor 
the  largest  flying  bird  in  the  world.  Its  total  length  is 
about  four  feet,  audits  width  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  out- 
stretched wings  ten  feet  or  more.  Other  birds  are  the 
golden  and  bald  eagle,  turkey  buzzard,  hawks  of  various 
kinds,  gerfalcon,  owl,  raven,  shriki',  robin,  thrush, lark, 
magpie,  jay,  woodpecker,  humming  bird,  swallow, 
gnmsi',  curlew,  goose,  duck,  penguin,  i)elican.alliatr<iKS, 
and  various  other  game  and  sea  birds. 

Of  fishes,  there  are  the  sturgeon,  bass,  mackerel,  cod- 
fish, crawfish,  blackfish,  halibut,  sharks,  trout,  salmon 
trout,  smelts,  sardines,  salmon,  clams,  oysters,  lobsters 
crabs. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  on  the  S.  coast  are  ex- 
tensive ranches  where  large  herds  run  almost  wild,  the 
cattle  being  branded  to  indicate  ownership. 
Tll«  Yo  Semite  and  Otiker  Natural  Curiosi- 
ties. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  natural  curiosities  of 
California  is  the  valley  of  the  Yo  Semite  with  its  sur. 
rounding  cascades  and  mountain  peaks.  It  is  situated 
in  Mariposa  county,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Sierra,  mid- 
way between  its  E.  and  \V.  base,  at  an  elevation  of  4,060 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  140  miles  In  a  direct  line  a 
little  S.  of  E.  from  San  Francisco,  but  about  250  by  any 
usually  traveled  routt .  Here,  within  a  space  of  less 
than  20  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  is  probably  pre- 
sented more  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  than  is  found 
in  any  similar  area  in  the  world.    (See  LUts  in  this 
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Issue.)  By  act  of  Consress,  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  em- 
bracing 36,111  ai  res,  and  the  Big  Tree  Grove  iu  Mari- 
posa  county,  2,589  acriw,  have  been  granted  to  California 
to  be  held  for  all  time  as  places  of  public  resort.  The 
Geysers  are  also  remarkable  natural  phenomena.  There 
is  a  collection  of  hot  sulphur  springs,  more  than  300  in 
number,  covering  about  2(10  acres,  in  a  deep  gorge  in 
the  N.  E.  part  of  Sonoma  county.  They  are  about  1,700 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  are  surrounded  by  mountains 
from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  high.  Hot  and  cold,  quiet  and 
boiling  springs  are  found  -within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other.    (See  Geysers.) 

There  are  five  natural  bridges  in  California.  The 
largest  is  on  a  small  creek  emptying  into  the  Hay  Fork 
of  Trinity  Uivcr,  80  feet  long,  with  its  top  170  feet  above 
the  water.  In  Sialiiyou  county  there  are  two  about  30 
feet  apart,  90  feet  long;  and  there  are  two  more  on 
Coyote  Creek  in  Tuolumne  county,  the  larger  285  feet 
long. 

The  most  noted  caves  are  the  Alabaster  cave  in  Placer 
county,  containing  two  chambers,  the  larger  200  feet 
long  by  100  wide;  and  the  Bower  Cave  in  Mariposa 
county,  having  a  chamber  about  100  feet  square, reached 
by  an  entrance  70  feet  long. 

Niitural  Wonderx, 
The  most  recently  discovi  ri  <i  nl  tlu'  great  natural 
won<lers  of  the  State  is  the  petrified  forest  about  73 
miles  N.  of  San  Francisco,  the  existence  of  which  was 
first  made  public  in  1870.  Portions  of  nearly  100  dis- 
tinct trees  of  great  size,  prostrate  and  scattered  over  a 
tract  three  or  four  miles  in  extent,  were  found,  some  on 
the  surface  and  others  projecting  from  the  mountain 
side.  The  silicitied  tre<'S  appearon  examination  to  have 
been  conifers.  liemarkable  mud  volcanoes  exist  in  the 
Colorado  Desert,  where  the  surface  is  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  They  cover  an  area  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  by 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  wide, consisting  of  soft  mud  through 
which  hot  water  and  steam  are  constantly  escaping, 
while  the  mud  is  kept  in  continuous  movement.  The 
mammoth  tree  groves  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  attractive  of  natural  curiosities.  I'rom  its 
great  diversities  of  surface  and  general  physical  pecu- 
liarities, California  presents  innumerable  examples  of 
picturesque  scenery  and  objects  of  interest  to  devotees 
of  nature  and  of  scientific  research. 

nianufavturing^. 
Until  within  a  few  years  manufacturing  industry  was 
confined  to  those  departments  re(iuired  by  the  more 
pressing  local  wants;  but  recently  great  enterprise  and 
activity  have  been  manifested  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods,  lumber,  flour,  iron,  and  glass,  besides 
wine,  silk  and  sugar,  which  have  been  produced  to  such 
extent  as  to  form  articles  of  export.  The  great  water 
power  afforded  by  the  mountain  streams  in  the  N.  and 
E.  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  remarliablc  pn>ductio7i8  of 
the  soil,  give  to  California  peculiar  advantages  for 
manufacturing,  which  has  as  yet  been  but  ]>artiully  de- 
veloped, but  this  industry  is  rapidly  increasing  in  im- 
portance. In  1870  the  total  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments  was  3,981,  employing  004  steam  euginen 
of  18,49:1  horse  power,  and  271  water  wheels  of  0,877 
horse-power.  There  were  employed  25,392  hands,  of 
whom  24,048  were  males  above  Ifi.  873  females  above  15, 
and  479  youth.  The  capital  invested  amounted  to  $39,- 
728,202;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $13,136,722;  value  of 
materials  consumed,  $35,351,193;  of  i)roducts,  $60,595,- 
656. 

The  United  States  Mint. 

A  branch  of  the  United  States  Mint  has  been  in  opera- 
tion in  San  Francisco  since  1854.  The  total  coinage  to 
June  30,  1872,  amounted  to  36,970,749  pieces,  valued  at 
$347,755,265,  of  which  $338,020,553  was  gold  and  $9,729,- 
712  silver.  The  entire  deposits  of  domestic  gold  at  the 
mint  during  this  period  amounted  to  $337,007,047,  of 
which  $227,735,528  was  the  production  of  California. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872  ,  3,593,200  pieces, 
valued  at  $26,482,080,  were  coined,  of  which  $25,344,840 
was  gold  and  $1,137,260  silver.  The  deposits  of  gold 
amounted  to  $25,356,270,  and  of  silver  $1,039,822.  This 
amount  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year  except  1856, 
when  the  total  coinage  amoimted  to  $28,516,147.  The 
total  amount  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  from  Califor- 
nia  deposited  for  coinage  at  the  United  States  Mint  and 
branches  to  June  30,  1872,  was  $6,892,377;silver,  $76,462. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1880,  the  coinage  ' 
of  the  Mint,  in  San  Francisco,  iiniounltd  to  2,087,800 
gold  pieces,  with  a  value  of  $36,209,500;  of  silver,  there 
were  coined  14,088,000  pieces,  valued  at  $13,977,000;  the 
total  value  of  the  year's  coinage  being  $50,186,500,  an 
increase  over  that  of  any  i>revious  year. 

Vessels  Built  in  1871. 

In  1871  there  were  built  in  San  Francisco  17  vessels  of 
'2,249  tons,  of  which  12  were  sailing  vessels,  4  steamers, 
and  1  barge.  There  is  an  extensive  navy  yard  on  Mare 
Island,  in  San  Pablo  Bay,  28  miles  above  San  Francisco, 
which  is  the  only  United  States  navy  yard  on  thePaciflc 
Coast. 

Commerce. 

The  crmmerce  of  California  is  mainly  carried  on 
through  San  Francisco,  which,  with  San  Diego,  are  the 
only  two  ports  of  entry  in  the  State.  The  number  of 
vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30th,  1871,  was: 


ENlEREl). 

CLEABED. 

CLASSES. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Foreign  Ports. 

177 

82,886 

246 

150.021 

158 

108,375 

1.58 

03,666 

Amer.  ocean  steamers. 

68 

161,610 

66 

153,878 

Foreign  "  ■■ 

3 

2,622 

4 

2,691 

Coastwise. 

61 

.52,174 

57 

.57,276 

121 

92.198 

143 

66.700 

32 

6,802 

28 

5.764 

Total  

GIO 

50:),«<)7 

702 

539,992 

[During  the  year  1880,  1.025  vessels  entered  this  port, 
and  990  cleared.  The  total  import  duties  amounted  to 
$8,000,000.— Ed.  Resources.] 

Steamsliips. 

Lines  of  steamships  run  regularly  from  San  Francisco 
to  Panama,  and  monthly  to  Japan,  China  and  India, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  while  various  lines  run  to 
Oregon. 


Cod  FigliinK. 

Cod  fishing  along  the  Pacific  Coast  N.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  extensively  carried  on  by  vessels  from  that  port. 
In  1870  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  was  33;  pounds 
of  salted  fish  obtained,  10,612,000;  value,  $754,840. 
From  1864  to  1870  inclusive  30,958,400  pounds  of  salted 
fish  were  obtained,  valued  at  $2,4.57,414. 

Railriiads. 

In  1860  there  were  l)ut  23  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
State,  but  since  then  the  progress  in  their  construction 
has  been  rapid.  The  number  of  miles  in  1865  was  214; 
In  1870,  925;  and  in  1873,  1,130.  The  most  important 
railroads  are  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific, 
the  former  extending  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden, 
Utah,  where  it  joins  tlie  Union  Pacific;  262  miles  of  this 
road  lie  in  the  State.  Its  construction  was  begun  in 
February,  1863,  at  Sacramento,  the  portion  between  that 
city  and  San  Francisco  having  been  built  by  another 
company.  It  was  completed  to  the  State  line  in  Janu- 
ary, 1868,  and  to  Ogden  in  May,  1869.  The  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  at  the  point  crossed  by  this  road  is 
7,042  feet  above  the  sea.  The  most  important  of  its 
branches  is  the  Oregon  division,  which  will  extend 
from  Sacramento  to  the  State  line,  where  it  will  connect 
with  the  Oregon  and  California  for  Portland, 

Tlie  Simthern  Paacific  extends  from  San  Francisco  to 
some  point  in  New  Mexico,  at  the  present  time.at  which 
place  it  will  soon  connect  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

The  railroads  in  operation,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
18H0.  as  given  to  the  editor  of  this  Journal,  by  A.  N. 
TcwNE,  Esq,  the  gentlemanly  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  were: 


First  Log  Hut  in  9Iarlposa  Grove. 


Names  of  Railroads. 


Central  Pa'-ific  

Southern  Pacific,  of  Cal.— Huron  to  Yuma 
Southern  Pacific,  of  Cal.— Los  Angeles  to 

Wilmington  

Southern  Pacific,  of  Arizona  

Southern  Pacific,  of  New  Mexico  

Anjador  Branch  

Stockton  ^:  Copperopolis  

California  Pacific  

Ntirthem  Railway  

San  Pablo  &  Tulare  

Berkeley  Branch  

Los  Angeles  ,t  Independence  

Los  Angeles  &  San  Diego  

Steamer  Lines— Sacramento  River  

Steamer  Lines— Colorado  River  


1,21 1 

529 


22 
384 
114 
27 
49 
116 
118 
47 
4 
17 
28 
294 
365 

3,328 

"ioo 

" " "  fiO 
15 
48 

80 
80 
99 
88 

Grand  total   3,851 


Total  

Southern  Pacific- Northern  Division— San  Fran- 
cisco to  Tres  Pinos  

Southern  Pacific- Northern  Division— Carnadero 
to  Soledad  

Monterey  

Sacramento  K  Placerville  

Other  Roads. 

North  Pacific  Coast  (Narrow  Gauge)  about  

South  Pacific  Coast  Railway  (Narrow  Gauge)... 

San  Francisco  &  North  Pacific  

Sonoma  Valley  


Education. 

Liberal  provisions  have  been  made  for  education.  In 
1851  the  Legislature,  in  compliance  with  a  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  passed  an  act  establishing  a  system 
of  public  schools,  lender  this  sj'stem,  outside  of  the 
principal  i-itics  and  towns,  but  few  of  tlie  schools  were 
free;  in  1864  three-fourtlis  of  them  were  partially  nmin- 
tained  by  rate  bills  and  tuition.  In  1H(;T  they  were 
made  entirely  free.  There  is  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  elected  for  two  years. 

The  State  Normal  School  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  teachers  was  established  i"u  San  Francisco  in 
18(>2,  and  in  1872  removed  to  San  Jose. 

The  University  of  California  was  formally  opened  at 
Oakland,  September,  23.  1869.  It  is  now  permanently 
located  at  Berkeley,  four  miles  N.  of  Oakland,  where  a 
tract  of  160  acres  of  lautl  has  been  transferred  to  it  by 
the  College  of  California,  which  has  been  merged  in  the 
university.  The  university  is  under  the  control  of  a 
Board  of  Regents, 

Colleges  of  agriculture,  of  mechanic  arts,  of  mines, 


of  civil  engineering,  of  letters,  and  of  medicine  have 
been  organized.  A  bureau  of  military  instruction 
has  been  established,  and  there  is  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment connected  with  the  University.  In  each  of  the 
colleges  the  full  course  is  four  years,  with  three  terms 
in  each  year.  Young  women  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  with  young  men.  Tuition  is  free  in  the  univer- 
sity proper,  but  not  in  the  preparatory  department. 

The  university  is  entitled  to  the  150,000  acres  of  land 
given  by  Congress  to  the  State  for  an  agricultural  col- 
lege. The  university  already  possesses  excellent  ap- 
paratus valued  at  over  $30,000,  and  a  library  of  about 
3,000  volumes.  Five  scholarships  of  the  annual  value 
of  $300  have  b»en  established  by  the  Legislature.  The 
expenditures  from  December  12,  1869,  to  January  1 
1872,  amounted  to  $270,304. 

There  are  18  separate  incorporated  colleges  in  the 
State,  of  which  the  most  important  arc  the  college  of 
St.  Augustine  (Episcopal) ,  at  Beuicia,  having,  in  1871, 
seven  teachers,  90  students,  and  11,000  volumes;  St. 
Ignatius  College,  (Roman  Catholic),  in  San  Erancisco, 
with  19  instructors  and  5.59  students;  Santa  Clara  Col- 
lege (Catholic) ,  at  Santa  Clara,  with  17  instructors,  225 
students,  and  a  library  of  12,000  volumes;  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Pacific  (Methodist) ,  at  Santa  Clara,  with  six 
instructors,  55  male  and  60  female  students,  and  a 
library  of  2,000  volumes;  the  Pacific  Methodist  college, 
at  Vacaville,  with  seven  instructors  and  119  male  and 
88  female  students;  Hesperian  College  (Christian),  at 
Woodland,  with  7  instructors  and  37  male  and  82  female 
students;  and  the  Franciscan  College  (Catholic),  at 
Santa  Barbara,  with  6  instructors,  92  students,  and  a 
library  of  2,000  volumes. 


Tlie  Sentinels,  Calaveras  Grave,  California. 
(Each  over  SOO  feet  hista.) 

There  arc  three  theological  seminaries:  that  of  the 
College  of  St.  Augustine  (Episcopal),  and  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  (Presbyterian),  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Pacific  theological  seminary  (Congregational) ,  at  Oak- 
land. In  1871  they  had  8  instructors,  endowments  ag- 
gregating $50,000,  and  1,500  volumes  in  their  libraries. 

The  Toland  Medical  College,  in  San  Francisco,  was 
organized  in  1804,  and  in  1871  had  14  professors. 

There  are  three  institutions  for  the  superior  instruc- 
tion of  females  only;  the  Young  Lndies'  Seminary  at 
Benicia,  the  Female  College  of  the  Pacific  at  Oakland, 
and  the  College  of  Notra  Dame  at  San  Jose.  These  in- 
stitutions, in  1871,  had  46  instructors,  720  students,  and 
libraries  containing  6. Ouo  volumes. 

Libraries. 

The  total  number  of  libraries  reported  by  the  census 
of  1870  was  1,617,  with  474,299  volumes.  Of  these,  873, 
containing  316,674  volumes  were  private,  and  744,  with 
159,625  volrmes,  other  than  private;  among  the  latter 
were  288  school  and  college  libraries,  with  29,113  vol- 
umes, other  than  private;  among  the  latter  were  588 
school  and  college  libraries,  with  29,113  volumes;  268 
Sunday  school,  93,940;  96  church,  18,180;  and  31  circu- 
lating, 22,475. 

In  1880  the  principal  libraries  are  those  of  the 
Mcacantilc  Association,  of  San  Francisco,  50,t00  vol- 
umes; San  Francisco  Free  Library,  24.000  volumes;  Odd 
Fellows*  Library,  37,393  volumes;  Mechanics'  Library, 
32,000;  Turn  Verein,  3,500. 

Cliurcheg. 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations  was  643, 
having  532  edifices,  with  195,5.58  sittings,  and  property 
valued  at  $7,404,235.  Included  in  these  were  seven  Chi- 
nese organizations  having  five  edifices,  with  sittings  for 
2,600  persons,  and  property  valued  at  $22,500;  and  two 
Greek  organizations,  with  property  valued  at  $6,000. 
The  principal  denominations  were: 


DENOMISATIONS. 

Baptist  

Christian  

Congregational  

Ei)iscopal  

Jewish  

Methodist  

Presbyterian  

Roman  Catholic  


Organiza- 
tions. 

Sittings. 

Property. 

60 
30 
40 
45 

1S4 
"9 
160 

16.775 
6,:tH0 
11,509 
13.095 
3.610 
43,035 
21,788 
66.640 

$271,600 
34,160 
282,400 
398.2110 
314,600 
677,625 
453,0.50 

4,692,200 

Origin  of  tlie  Name  "California." 

The  name  California  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of 
Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  an  officer  who  served  under 
Cortes  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  by  him  limited 
to  a  single  bay  on  the  coast.  In  some  of  the  early  En- 
glish maps  California  is  called  New  Albion,  having 
been  so  named  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  touched  on 
the  Coast  in  1578,  during  one  of  his  buccaneering  expe- 
ditions. A  century  later,  being  then  supposed  to  be  in- 
sular, it  was  called  Islas  Caroiinas,  in  honor  of  Charles 
II.  of  Spain;  but  subsequently  the  original  name  was 
revived  and  universally  adopted. 

Lower  or  old  California  was  discovered  as  early  as 
1534  by  Zimcnes,  a  Spanish  explorer:  but  the  first  settle- 
ments were  made  much  later,  in  1683,  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries. 

The  precise  date  of  the  discovery  of  New  or  Upper 
California  is  uncertain;  but  it  was  subsequent  to  that  of 
Old  California,  and  the  first  mission  (San  Diego)  was 
founded  as  late  as  1768.  Other  missions  and  presidios 
were  established  in  the  following  years,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
was  intrusted  to  certain  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis.  The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  was  discovered 
about  1770,  and  a  mission  was  established  there  in  1776. 
In  1803,  according  to  Humboldt,  18  missions  had  been 
established,  with  15,562  converts.  Three  more  missions 
were  subsequently  established,  and  in  1831  the  entire 
population  is  stated  by  Forbes  in  his  "History  of  Upper 
California"  at  23,025  (exclusive  of  unconverted  Indians) , 
of  whom  18,683  were  Indian  converts. 
The  Settlement  and  Early  Government  of 
California. 
The  Spanish  power  in  California  was  overthrown  by 
the  Mexican  revolution  in  1822,  and  though  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  changed  frequently,  all  adminis- 
trations agreed  in  the  policy  of  secularizing  the  govern- 
ment of  California,  and  the  fathers  were  finally  strip- 
ped of  their  possessions  and  their  former  dignity  and 
influence. 

The  settlement  of  the  country  began  to  advance,  par- 
ticularly from  the  immigration  of  foreigners,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  being  largely  .represented. 
During  the  years  1843,  '44,  '45,  and  '40  many  thousands 
of  emigrants  from  the  United  States  settled  in  Califor- 
nia. 

After  the  declaration  of  war  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  the  struggle  for  the  mastery  in  California 
terminated  favorably  to  the  latter  early  in  January  ,1847. 
The  treaty  of  peace  soon  followed,  by  which  California 
and  certain  other  territory  were  ceded  to  the  United 
Staff  s  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000.  At  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities the  white  population  was  estimated  at  12,000  to 
15,000. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1848,  gold  was  discovered 
on  the  property  of  Col.  Sutter,  near  the  town  of  Coloma, 
in  El  Dorado  county.  The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  it 
was  soon  found  that  gold  was  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  State.  People  flocked  in  from  Mexico, 
from  South  America,  from  the  Atlantic  States,  from 
Europe  and  from  China.  The  emigration  was  alto- 
gether unparalleled.  In  a  very  short  time  California 
contained  a  mixed  population  of  nearly  a  (juarter  of  a 
million  of  energetic,  daring,  reckless  and  dangerous 
people.  A  substantial  government  became  necessary. 
Gen.  Riley,  the  Military  Governor  of  the  Territory, 
called  a  convention  of  delegates,  to  meet  at  Monterey, 
September  1st,  1849,  to  frame  a  State  Constitution.  The 
convention  met,  and  after  about  six  weeks'  considera- 
tion agreed  on  a  constitntiou,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  people,  by  whom  it  was  adopted;  and  on  September 
9.  18,50,  California  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
Gamblinif. 

Gambling  became  almost  a  universal  passion  among 
the  Californians.    Whole  squares  were  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  it  in  San  Francisco.    Real  estate  and  prices  of 
all  kinds  rose  enormously,  and  rapid  fortunes  were 
i  made  by  speculators  in  houses  and  lots. 
I  Vijfilance  Commitfees. 

Among  the  emigrants  to  California  were  a  larf;e  num- 
!  ber  of  outlaws  fr()m  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  mainly 
from  Australia  and  the  United  States.    In  the  early  his- 
I  tory  of  gold  digging  there  were  no  efficient  means  for  a 
proper  administration  of  justice.   Lynch  law  was  re- 
I  sorted  to  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  finally  vigi- 
^  lance  committees  were  established  in  the  chief  towns 
!  by  whom  thieves  and  murderers  were  arrested,  sum- 
marily tried,  and  if  convicted,  hanged. 

The  first  vigilance  committee  in  San  Francisco  was 
formed  in  1851.  That  of  18.56  had  its  constitution  and 
and  an  executive  committee,  to  whose  supervision  the 
!  general  management  was  intrusted,  and  which  per- 
j  formed  its  functions  with  the  utmost  quietne>s  and  dig. 
iiity.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  was 
that  no  person  brought  l>efore  the  committee  should  be 
punished  without  a  fair  trial  and  conviction.  The 
committee  provided  itself  with  aruis  and  aininiinition 
drilled  its  forces,  fortified  its  headrniarters,  and  con- 
structed ells  for  prisoners  and  ajrartments  for  its  va- 
rious necessities.  It  arrested  and  tried  rogues  and  dan- 
gerous men,  some  of  whom  were  hanged,  some  trans- 
ported  and  others  acquitted.  The  committee  success- 
fully resisted  the-etforts  of  the  State  authorities  for  its 
suppression,  and  practically  held  supreme  power.  After 
a  short  reign  the  committee  surrenil.  n  d  its  power  in 
the  latter  part  of  18.56,  having  during  its  extraordinary 
administration  of  public  affairs  tried  and  disposed  of 
some  30  cases  brought  before  theni:  four  of  their  pris 
oners  were  executed,  one  committed  suicide  while  his 
case  was  under  deliberation,  and  most  of  the  others 
were  banished  from  the  State. 

Losses  by  Fire  and  Kluod. 


In  its  earlier  history  San  Franc 


six  times 


nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  Sacramento  and  other  larve 
towns  have  also  suffered  in  th<'  same  way.  xij^,  Jotal 
loss  by  fire  in  San  FrancisiTO  alone  I'ss  b  en  estimated 
at  $20,000,000. 

During  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  jggi  cjjf^ 
nia  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  flood  wliich  destro  ed 
property  estimated  at  $10,000.000.-.vt«i«  iVon  Cydopadia 
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BIG  TREES  AND  THE  YO  SEMITE. 


The  Giant  Trees-Their  Years  Count- 
ed by  Centuries. 


A  View  of  the  Fallen  Monarch — Approach- 
ing the  Valley  of  Wonders. 


THE      GRANDEUR      OF  IT. 


Its  Temperature— The  Altitude  of  Some  f 
the  Most  Prominent  Peaks. 


The  Attractions  of  tlie  Canons  of 
this  Wonderful  Valley. 


The   Whole    View    Inspiring    to  Vis- 
itors. 


From  an  article  written  by  a  gentleman  for 
iSm'&ncr's  3/or!(7i7)/,  who  numbered  one  of  a  party 
of  tourists,  we  condense  the  following.  We  omit 
all  mention  of  his  observations  concerning  his  trip 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  big  trees  : 
The  Fallen  Moiiarcli. 

None  o'  ns  were  profoundly  impressed  at  first 
with  the  great  size  of  the  trees  as  we  had  expected 
to  be,  and  that  I  presume  was  partly  because  of  our 
fatigue  from  the  long  ride,  and  partly  from  the 
fact  that  we  had  come  upon  the  Big  Trees  by  such 
easy  stages,  through  forests  of  pine  trees  of  im- 
mense height  and  girth.  It  was  not  until  we  bad 
ridden  round  several  of  the  largest,  and  silting  up- 
right on  our  horses  had  ridden  through  the  hollow 
burnt-out  trunk  of  one,  a  section  of  which  lay 
lengthwise  in  the  trail,  and  had  come  down  by  the 
side  of  the  '•  Fallen  Monarch,"  which  lay  on  the 
ground  where  it  fell,  that  their  full  meaning 
dawned  upon  us  and  we  realized  their  tremendous 
size. 

By  the  side  of  the  Fallen  Monarch  we  took  our 
lunch,  and  baited  the  horses. 

Some  Idea  of  its  Vagtness. 

Sitting  there  by  the  side  of  this  prone  monarch, 
and  measuring  its  diameter  in  my  eye,  or  climbing 
np  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  upon  its  side— com- 
paring it  in  my  mind  with  the  largest  trees  I  had 
ever  seen  elsewhere — imagining  it  stretched  out  in 
some  city  street,  filling  all  the  carriage  way  and 
reaching  up  to  the  second  story  windows — the  idea 
of  its  vastness  took  full  possession  of  me,  and  for 
the  first  time  I  grasped  its  greatness.  And  even 
then  I  do  not  think  the  idea  of  size  and  measure- 
ment so  overwhelmed  me  as  did  the  thought  of  its 
vast  age  and  the  centuries  it  had  looked  down 
upon.  The  great  space  it  had  filled  was  nothing  to 
the  ages  it  had  bi  idged  over.  No  inanimate  monu- 
ment of  man's  work  was  here — no  unwrapping  of 
dead  Pharaohs  from  the  mummy-cloths  of  the 
embalmers;  but  here  had  been  life  and  growth  and 
increase,  and  running  out  of  roots  and  spreading 
forth  of  branches,  and  budding  leaves  and  flowing 
sap,  and  all  the  processes  of  nature  with  poise  and 
swing  from  winter's  sleep  to  summer's  waking, 
and  the  noiseless  registering  of  the  years  and  cen- 
turies in  figures  that  could  not  be  mistaken  from 
the  heart  of  the  sapling  out  to  the  last  rind  of  bark 
that  hugged  its  age.  And  though  one  looks  with 
profouiidest  wonder  at  the  vast  size  of  these  mon- 
sters, it  is,  after  all,  the  suggestion  they  give  of 
their  far  reach  backward  into  time  that  most  im- 
presses the  beholder. 

The  rings  in  the  trunks  indicate  ages  varying 
from  a  few  years  to  upwards  of  two  thousand. 
Those  of  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  CCO  years  old.  Most  of  the  larger 
trees  have  been  damaged  more  or  less  by  fire.  One 
of  them,  of  which  a  view  is  given  herewith,  has 
been  entirely  hollowed  out,  so  that  our  whole  party 
of  twelve  rode  in  upon  our  horses  and  stood  togeth- 
er in  the  cavity.  The  tree  grows  on,  and  is  as 
green  at  the  top  as  any  of  them,  notwithstanding 
the  hollowness  of  its  trunk. 

We  spent  three  or  four  hours  in  the  two  groves, 
upper  and  lower — and  just  in  the  edge  ot  the  Sab- 
bath twilight,  singing  in  full  chorus,  "Praise  God 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  passed  out  from 
among  the  unhewn  columns  and  sturdy  pillars, 
the  groined  arches  and  leafy  aisles,  the  heights  and 
depths,  and  vistas  and  recesses,  the  grandeur  and 
the  solitude  of  these  noblest  of  "  God's  first  tem- 
ples," and  look  up  our  journey  towards  the  valley. 
Ap|iroachlii(f  the  Valley. 

After  our  rough  ride  of  upwards  of  twenty»five 
miles,  we  were  tired  enougli  to  go  to  bed  early  and 
sleep  well,  wliich  we  did.  We  were  up  early  next 
morning  and  off  for  eighteen  miles  more  on 
horseback  to  Inspiration  Point,  which  overlooks 
Yosemite  Valley.  The  way  was  pretty  much  up  hill. 
It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  came  of  a  sudden  upon  the  dizzy  edge,  and 
looked  over  into  the  valley. 

The  Beholder  ImprcsHed  with  Wonder  and 
Awe. 

There  are  places  as  well  as  times  and  occasions 


in  this  world  when  speech  seems  wholly  out  of 
place  and  all  talk  merest  gabble.  There  was  uo 
place  for  words  here  in  the  awful  hush  that  fell 
upon  us,  all  at  once,  as  we  stood  upon  the  edge  of 
this  fearful  revelation.  At  first  sight  it  was  a  great 
horror — a  profound  abyss,  on  whose  frightful  edge 
we  hung.  Three-quarters  oi  a  mile  strelclied  off 
upon  a  level  is  easily  enough  comprehended:  you 
may  measure  it  off  in  your  mind's  eye  and  set  the 
stakes  for  it ;  but  three-quarters  of  a  mile  straight 
down,  and  you  leaning  over  the  edge  of  it,  is  more 
diflicult  to  grasp  ;  I  may  give  you  figures  and  dis. 
tances,  but  no  one  can  realize  it  without  the  actual 
sight.  We  were  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley, 
and  the  great,  ghastly  gash  in  the  mountains  lay 
extended  before  us.  Over  across  from  us,  white 
in  the  sunlight  and  terrible  in  the  grandeur  and 
gloom  of  its  solitude,  was  El  Capitau,  with  its 
three  thousand  three  hundred  feet  perpendicular 
of  granite,  the  wall  of  that  sid"  of  the  valley  and 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  view.  Farther 
on,  upon  the  same  side,  were  the  three  peaks,  ris- 
ing one  above  the  other,  to  which  the  Indians  gave 
the  name  of  Pompompasus,  or  Leaping  Frogs, 
changed  by  some  prosaic  guide  or  map-maker  to 
the  "Three  Brothers." 

Directly  in  front,  as  we  stood  looking  n\,  the  val- 
ley, were  the  Cathedral  Bocks,  of  wliich  this  was  a 


The  Cathedral  Rocks.  Bridal  Veil,  Etc. 

After  remaining  hero  two  hours  or  more,  accus- 
toming our  eyes  to  tlie  sight  and  to  the  great  dis- 
tances, and  taking  in  as  fully  as  we  were  able  all 
the  features  of  the  wonderful  view,  we  resumed  our 
saddles  for  the  descent  of  (ho  mountain  and  the 
seven  miles'  ride  to  Liedig's.  We  went  down  by 
tedious  zigzags  and  abrupt,  almost  precipitous, 
descents,  over  some  of  which  we  led  and  some- 
times were  led  by  our  horses — for,  with  all  their 
ganntness  and  uncertainty  of  gait,  they  were  sure- 
footed, and  could  pick  their  way  better  than  we — 
and  just  about  dusk  struck  the  level  of  the  plain. 
Here  we  were,  in  a  valley  six  miles  long  and  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  almost  a  dead  level, 
four  thousand  f(  et  above  the  sea  and  sunk  almost 
a  mile  in  perpendicular  depth  below  the  general 
level  of  the  mountains  over  which  we  had  been  all 
day  climbing.  The  sensation  at  first  is  of  being 
walled  in  in  a  tremendous  grave.  You  do  not  com- 
prehend at  once  the  immense  height  of  the  walls 
that  surround  you.  The  valley  itself  seems 
pinched  and  narrow,  and  the  trees,  which  vary  in 
height  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
feet,  and  are  of  diameters  to  correspond,  seem 
small  and  short  and  scrubby.  Anywhere  else  they 
would  be  remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty; 
here  they  are  dwarfed  by  amazing  neights  and  dis- 


THE   YO  «JEM:ITJE  FALLS. 


rear  view.  A  silvery  trickle  of  water,  which  we 
could  just  see  shivering  its  way  down  the  rock, 
dropped  over  the  edge  of  the  mountain  wall  and 
into  the  valley  below.  It  was  the  Bridal  Veil  Fall, 
by  which  the  stream  of  the  same  name  from  the 
Sierras  finds  its  way,  by  a  leap  of  six  hundred  and 
thiriy  feet,  to  a  rocky  basin,  whence,  in  a  aeries  of 
cascades,  it  tumbles  three  hundred  feet  further 
down  to  the  level  of  the  plain,  where  it  Joins  the 
main  stream  of  the  Merced.  Over  the  heads  of  the 
Cathedral  Rocks  wo  could  see  the  peak  if  the  Sen- 
tinel, and  away  beyond,  at  the  extreme  upjier  end 
of  the  valley,  we  could  see  the  grand  old  domes  of 
the  Yosemile  standing  opposite  each  other,  distinct 
and  clear  in  outline,  and  cleanly  cut  against  the 
background  of  the  sky.  At  the  right,  a  little  way 
j  beyond.  Mount  Broderick,  or  Liberty  Cap,  reared 
its  head  above  the  surrounding  peaks:  and  all 
around  the  edges  of  the  valley,  towards  the  hori- 
zon, were  the  rough  and  ragged  outlines  of  a  deso- 
lation of  mountains. 

At  our  feet,  as  we  stood  there  and  looked  down- 
ward, for  a  few  yards  there  wore  stunted  shrubs 
and  bashes,  and  then  the  vision,  glancing  off, 
found  no  resting-place  for  the  eye  f(jr  all  the  dis- 
tance down,  until,  dizzy  and  catching  our  breath, 
the  green  plain  at  the  bottom  arrested  the  sight. 
And  there  were  groves  of  trees,  and  green  field* 
and  meadows,  and  the  sparkle  of  a  river  flowing 
through  it  all,  and  everything  in  marked  and 
cheerful  contrast  with  the  barren  and  desolate  out- 
look over  the  edges  towards  the  horizon.  It  was  a 
dream  of  beauty  set  in  the  frame  of  a  nightmare. 


tances,  and  made  insignificant  by  comparison  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  surroundings. 

With  busy  eyes  intent  on  all  the  wonders  round 
us,  but  turning  oftenest  to  range  along  the  jagged 
rim  and  fringe  of  trees  so  far  above  us,  vainly  try- 
ing to  comprehend  that  the  walls  were  actually 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  high,  and 
that  the  straggling  trees  growing  in  the  crevices  of 
the  cliff,  or  overhanging  its  edge,  were  actually 
trees  one  hundred  and  filly  feet  in  height,  and  not 
the  scrubby  bushes  they  looked  to  be, — wo  walked 
our  horses  slowly  along  through  the  openings 
and  among  the  trees,  across  the  dry  bed  wh(  re,  in 
spring,  the  mountain  torrent  had  torn  its  way 
along,  leaving  in  its  wake  the  great  boulders  and 
rocky  masses  it  had  wrenched  from  their  founda- 
tions, and  fording  the  small  stream  that  issued 
from  the  Bridal  Veil,  came  up  into  a  full  view  of 
the  fall.  The  trees  that  intervened  hid  from  sight 
the  slope  of  rocks  and  debris  down  which  the 
stream  bounds  its  last  three  hundred  feet,  so  that 
to  our  eyes  it  seemed  a  single  fall  of  the  whole  nine 
hundred  feet. 

A  Grand  View. 

What  had  appeared  from  Inspiration  Point  to  be 
the  merest  ribbon  fluttering  down  the  rock  we 
found  was  a  considerable  volume  of  water,  and  wo 
forded  it  as  we  wound  our  way  along  and  passed 
through  the  narrow  gap  between  El  Capitan  and 
the  Cathedral  Rocks.  The  great  weather-stained, 
scarred  face  of  El  Capitan  was  on  our  left,  and 
though  its  base  was  almost  half  a  mile  away,  it 
towered  so  high  above  and  seemed  so  to  bang  over 


U8,  that  we  should  almost  have  said  wecouh' 
a  stone  against  it  from  the  path.  Nopici 
pen  or  brush  can  ever  convey  an  idea  of  tin 
ness  of  this  view;  its  magnitude  battles  description; 
nor  can  the  spectator  begin  to  realize  it  except 
after  seeing  it  from  all  points,  and  studying  for 
days  at  a  time  its  colossal  features  in  detail.  I  know 
of  no  belter  way  to  convey  even  an  inadequate  idea 
of  it  than  by  taking  some  familiar  object,  as  a 
church  spire  for  instance,  for  comparison.  Let 
the  render  then  take  as  a  unit  of  measurement  a 
church  spire,  s!»y  200  feet  in  height.   Put  yourself 
upon  the  curbstone  opposite  and  run  your  eye 
along  it  to  the  top. 

Fix  that  measure  in  your  mind.  Now  go 
back  a  little  way  and  double  church  and  spire 
— fancy  yourself  looking  upward  to  the  top 
of  two  such  spires,  400  feet.  Have  you  fixed 
your  distance?  Then  go  back  still  farther  and 
double  the  height  of  your  two  spires — imagine 
yourself  looking  up  to  the  top  of  the  fourth  spire, 
piled  one  above  another.  There's  a  distance  of  800 
feet  straight  up.  Take  a  little  time  to  think  it 
over.  Then  go  back  still  farther,  to  save  some- 
thing of  the  effect,  and  double  up  again — count 
them  up  from  the  bottom— eight  spires  high — 
1,000  feet.  Rest  a  little, and, if  you  can,  familiarize 
yourself  with  the  thought  and  with  the  distance, 
for  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  eye  of  your  fancy. 
Now  for  the  last  leap  in  this  perpendicular  geomet- 
rical progression — double  the  whole  eight — and  at 
the  top  of  your  sixteenth  spire — if  I  haven't  lost 
you  on  the  way  in  some  of  these  tremendous  up- 
ward leaps — reach  just  a  hundred  feet  beyond — 
the  height  of  a  spire — then  draw  a  long  breath — 
you  are  at  the  top  of  El  Capitan,  3,300  feet  in  air. 

Keeping  that  point  in  mind,  drop  down  from  it 
and  spread  out  under  it,  for  half  a  mile,  a  granite 
curtain,  seamed,  and  scarred,  and  discolored  by 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  uncounted  ages — at  its 
base  nile  up  a  scraggy  slope  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tain debris — plant  along  the  dizzy  far-o.i  edge  a 
row  of  giant  pines,  that  from  its  foot  shall  look 
like  bushes — turn  a  river  along  its  front,  and  set  a 
grove  beside  it,  and  over  it  all  throw  the  halo  and 
witchery  of  a  golden  sunset  deepening  all  its 
shadows,  bringiug  into  relief  its  outlines,  and 
bathing  in  a  tender  light  its  hoary  summit — and 
you  have  El  Capitan  as  I  saw  it  on  that  August  af- 
ternoon, and  seeing  it  wondered  and  worshiped. 

So  in  a  half  dream— a  sort  of  awe  of  delight, 
wondering  not  more  at  the  greatness  of  the  things 
about  us  than  at  how  we  ourselves  had  dwindled 
by  the  side  of  them,  we  sauntered  slowly  on.  A 
little  way  beyond,  we  turned  in  our  saddles  and 
saw  behind  us  the  towers  and  spires  of  tlie  Cathe- 
dral Rocks.  The  Catheral  Rock  itself  is  2.200  feet 
high  ;  the  spires  are  isolated  columns  of  granite  by 
its  side,  looming  up  1500  feet  above.  The  resem- 
blance is  complete,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
name  apparent. 

Just  back  of  the  hotel  the  Sentinel  Summit 
towered  three  thousand  feet  above  us,  the  topmost 
thousand  feet  an  obelisk,  from  which  the  rock 
takes  its  name  ;  at  our  left  as  wo  sat  on  the  porch, 
the  view  began  with  the  white  clifl'.  El  Capitan  ; 
then  came  the  Three  Brothers  or  Leaping  Frogs ; 
directly  in  front  was  the  great  Yosemite  Fall,  with 
its  magnificent  leap  of  two  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  from  the  lip  to  the  level  of  the  valley ;  and 
away  yonder  to  our  right  were  the  Domes  ;  with 
the  mountain  walls  connecting  them  all.  The  best 
distant  view  of  the  Yosemite  Fall  is  from  Liedig's 
porch.  It  is  a  double  fall ;  the  upper  one  of  one 
thousand  fivo  hundred  feet,  the  lower  of  four  hun- 
dred with  a  descent  of  over  six  hundred  between 
the  two.  The  shelf  on  which  it  first  drops  has  the 
appearance,  from  the  porch,  of  being  about  broad 
enough  to  step  round  on  comfortably  without  dan- 
ger of  falling  over  the  lower  edge.  It  is  in  facta 
third  of  a  mille  wide,  and  not  less  than  fifteen 
acres  in  extent.  It  seems,  too,  to  be  but  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  the  hotel  to  the  fall.  It  will 
take  a  good  hour  to  reash  the  pile  of  boulders  that 
stretches  out  from  its  foot,  and  half  an  hour  more 
to  clamber  over  the  rocks,  up  to  the  pool  at  the 
base  of  the  lower  fall.  We  spent  one  of  our  five 
days  hero  among  the  rocks,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
lower  fall  of  four  hundred  foot  almost  forgot  that 
there  was  another  nearly  four  times  as  high  behind 
it. 

A  illoon  Liglit  View. 

We  had  so  timed  our  trip  as  to  bo  in  the  valley 
at  the  full  of  the  moon.  It  was  a  perfect  night, 
glittering  with  stars  and  without  a  fleck  of  cloud  ; 
it  seemed  indeed  as  though  there  were  never  so 
many  stars  any wh»re else  as  we  8aw,lookingupfrom 
the  bottom  of  that  great  rift,  and  through  that 
clear,  transparent  atmosphere,  into  the  bine  of  the 
spangled  depths. 

The  walls  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  were 
bathed  in  a  mellow  radiance,  the  face  of  El  Capitan 
laughed  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Yosemite  sparkled  with  silver  up  and  down  its 
whole  two  thousand  feet.  Gloomy  and  dark,  with 
only  if»  summit  half  crowned  with  light,  the  Sen- 
tinel towered  far  above  us,  and  threw  its  shadow 
bait  across  tlio  valley.  Slowly  the  shadow  short- 
ened, the  light  crept  up  toward  us,  tho  fringe  of 
forest  away  up  yonder  came  out  distinct  and  clear 
against  the  sky.  Just  over  a  barren  strip  along 
tho  edge  there  came  a  luminous  ripple— a  glow — a 
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rim  of  fire,  and  then  the  full  ronnd  moon  came 
into  view  and  swung  along  the  ragged  line. 
Watchius  it  closely  we  were  shortly  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  something  like  a  line  of  black  that 
seemed  to  be  tracing  itself  across  the  disk.  Then 
there  came  another  and  another,  then  a  heavy  up- 
right line,  and  in  a  moment  a  giant  pine  stood  out 
within  the  perfect  circle,  each  branch  and  twig 
and  leaf  distinct  and  clear,  and  for  an  instant  the 
moon,  to  our  rapt  eyes,  hung  a  glowing  picture  on 
the  sky.  It  was  only  a  moment- but  a  momeut  to 
be  always  remembered— tbe  swift  passing  of  a 
beautiful  vision. 

The  Vernal  FaU»,  Gtc. 
Our  second  day  in  the  Valley  we  took  for  a  visit 
to  the  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls.  About  two  miles 
np  beyond  the  Yosemite  Fall,  the  main  portion  of 
the  valley  branches  out  in  three  narrow  canons, 
each  one  distinct,  and  each  having  its  own  special 
attractions.  We  took  the  middle  of  one  of  these, 
and  followed  np  the  main  stream  of  the  Merced  to 
tbe  two  falls  named.  Behind  us  as  we  turned  into 
the  canon  was  the  massive  North  Dome  with  its 
Boyal  Arclis  ;  on  our  left,  the  South  or  Half  Dome, 
its  crest  four  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  valley  and  inaccessible  ;  on  our  right,  Glacier 
Point,  a  bare,  smooth  rock,  with  an  inclination  of 
about  seventy  degrees,  reaching  from  the  plain  al- 
most to  the  top  of  the  mountain  wall ;  and  in 
front  a  narrowing  gorge  beset  witli  trees  and 
bushes  and  masses  of  rork,  with  a  tortuous  trail 
along  by  the  bed  of  the  noisy  river.  The  immense 
boulders  which  block  the  way  seem  to  have  been 
dropped  witli  very  little  regard  for  regularity  or 
symmetry,  and  none  whatever  for  the  comfort  of 
the  traveler. 

There  were  two  miles  of  this  rough  and  uncom- 
fortable horse-back  riding,  with  a  gradual  narrow- 
ing in  upon  us  of  the  mountain  walls,  before  we 
came  to  the  point  where  we  were  to  leave  our 
horses  and  proceed  the  other  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  journey  on  foot.  The  winding  of  the  canon 
shortly  shut  us  in,  with  mountain  walls  all  around 
ns.  Our  horses  went  picking  their  way  along 
slowly  and  carefully  through  the  tangle  of  trees 
and  rocks,  the  trail  leading  us  at  some  times  clooe 
down  by  the  river,  and  at  others  over  dizzy  and 
doubtful  edges  far  above  it.  Growing  in  cracks 
and  crevices  and  on  narrow  shelves,  wherever 
there  was  room  to  root  themselves,  were  great  pine 
trees  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  tifty  feet 
high,  that  straggled  along  up  the  precipice  or 
fringed  the  heights,  and  were  dwarfed  by  their  stu- 
pendous surroundings  :  down  below  us  the  river 
went  leaping  with  a  great  noise  through  the  gorge  ; 
while  to  our  upward  vision  three  thousand  leet  of 
craggy  wall,  with  massive  boulders  scattered  along 
its  top  at  such  perilous  poise  that  it  seemed  the  fin- 
ger of  a  great  child  might  loose  them,  overhung 
and  threatened  us. 

From  the  point  where  we  left  our  horses  we  saw 
a  mile  beyond  and  well  up  above  us  the  Vernal 
Fall,  tumble  of  water  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  aud  larger  in  volume  than  any  we  had  seen, 
it  being  the  main  stream  of  the  Merced.  It  was 
a  tiresome  mile  to  travel,  to  the  foot  of  the  Ver- 
nal, and  quite  essential,  a  great  part  of  your  way, 
to  be  very  sure  of  your  footing.  The  threatenuig 
clifts  still  overhung  us,  the  canon  having  nar- 
rowed now  so  close,  it  seemed  as  though  we  might 
touch  each  wall  with  either  hand — the  stream 
flashed  down  the  gorge  below  us — we  were  shut  in 
from  everything  but  the  strip  of  blue  directly 
overhead.  The  situation  here  makes  one  unac- 
customed to  it  catch  his  breath,  with  a  sensation 
of  constriction — a  sort  of  feeling  that,  compared 
with  the  great  convulsion  by  which  these  rocks 
were  rent  apart,  it  would  be  no  very  strange  thing 
if  the  rift  should  suddenly  close  and  shut  us  in. 
At  length,  after  long  and  laborious  clambering 
over  the  rocks  and  along  slippery  slopes,  stopping 
often  to  turn  back  and  gather  in  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  in  the  view  of  river,  rock,  and  waterfall, 
we  stand  within  the  envelope  of  mist  at  the  right 
of  the  fall,  looking  up  to  where  the  stream  curls 
over  the  top  three  hundred  feet  above,  or  down- 
ward fifty  feet,  to  where  it  strikes  with  tremendous 
roar  upon  a  bed  of  rocks  and  breaks  into  great 
clouds  of  spray,  over  which  the  sun  has  set  the  seal 
of  the  rainbow. 

A  Sc«ne  of  Grandeur. 
Before  this,  in  the  breadth  of  the  valley,  where 
the  falls  were  so  far  oft' and  so  thin  in  volume  that 
they  did  not  constitute  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  view,  we  had  wondered  at  and  ungrudgingly 
admired  the  unique  and  startling  combination  of 
plain  and  mountain,  rock  and  tree  and  river,  and 
thought  no  element  of  grandeur  was  lacking.  But 
it  needed,  after  all,  the  near,  wild,  leaping  and 
dashing,  the  glitter  and  foam  and  rattle  and  gush 
and  roar  of  the  tumbling,  turbulent  torrent  to  fill 
it  out  completely,  and  round  into  the  fulness  all 
its  sights  and  sounds. 

We  climb  the  face  of  the  precipice  by  long  lad- 
ders, the  insecurity  of  which  lends  the  adventure 
somewhat  of  the  spice  of  personal  peril,  and  at  the 
top  find  ourselves  in  the  upper  canon,  which  ends 
abruptly  half  a  mile  above  in  another  perpendicu- 
lar wall,  over  which  the  Nevada  Fall  takes  its  sin- 
gle leap  of  seven  hundred  feet.  A  singularly 
formed  natural  parapet  of  stone  runs  along  the 
edge  of  the  clift'  from  the  top  of  the  ladders  to  the 


Vernal  Fall,  over  which  we  could  lean  with  safety 
aud  look  down  into  the  wild  tangle  and  maze  of  the 
lower  canon  through  which  we  had  come. 

Up  here  there  was  more  breadth,  and  room  to 
swing  one's  arms,  and  there  were  quiet  pools  and 
shaded  basins,  and  just  above  the  fall  a  beautiful 
slope,  where  the  stream  spread  out  and  slid  with 
a  glassy  surface  over  a  smooth  rock  some  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  de- 
grees. Beyond  this  we  followed  up  the  canon 
through  tlie  anderbrush  and  over  the  rocks  half  a 
mile,  till  we  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Nevada,  di- 
rectly under  the  fall.  Looking  straight  upward 
we  saw  a  great  feathery  gush  of  Ueeciness,  a  snowy 
white  outpouring,  as  though  the  snow  of  the  High 
Sierras,  whose  melting  feeds  the  stream,  had,  in 
tbe  poise  before  that  fearful  leap,  turned  back 
again  to  the  whiteness  and  purity  of  its  cloud-life 
before  ever  it  fell.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
line  or  streak  of  water  in  it,  but  just  a  great  white 
puff,  like  smoke  from  a  cannon's  mouth.  It  re- 
tains this  appearance  for  the  first  forty  or  fifty  feet 
of  the  fall,  when,  striking  a  jutting  overhang,  it 
breaks  and  pours  down  the  face  of  the  clifl'.  At 
our  left.  Mount  Broderick  or  Liberty  Cap,  an  isola- 
ted mass  of  rock  nearly  perpendicular  on  all  sides, 
reared  its  crest  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  us, 
and  looked  down  in  lonely  grandeur  upon  the  woii- 
drous  panorama  at  its  base. 


water  locked  in  between  high  surrounding  peaks. 
Through  the  morning  hours,  and  until  tbe  sun  has 
climbed  above  the  edges  ol  the  mountains,  the  lake 
is  smooth  as  glass,  giving  back  with  such  distinct- 
ness of  outline  and  perfection  of  color  the  reflec- 
tion of  all  the  surroundings,  that  in  a  photograph 
of  the  view  you  can  hardly  tell  where  water  ends 
aud  shore  begins.  Here  we  watched  for  an  hour 
or  more  the  reflection  of  the  mountains  and  the 
scattered  drifts  of  cloud  that  sailed  across  the  sky, 
until  about  ten  o'clock,  as  we  stood  looking  intoits 
clear  beautiful  depths,  a  wandering  drift  of  cloud 
gilded  with  the  glory  of  the  coming  sun  came  over 
the  edge  and  saw  its  double  in  the  lake.  For  a  mo- 
ment we  watched  its  changing  colors,  its  gold  and 
crimson  and  glittering  emerald  and  royal  purple 
and  pearly  gray,  and  then,  still  looking  down,  we 
saw  the  sun  steal  slowly  over  the  height,  and  slide 
along  the  edge  and  drop  into  the  water  the  tullne  a 
of  his  face. 

The  lake  that  lay  there  a  moment  before,  still 
and  glassy,  shimmered  into  a  smile  and  kissed  with 
a  ripple  the  coming  of  its  lord — the  mountains  and 
trees,  the  rocks  and  shore  wavered,  and  shook,  and 
broke  into  a  myriad  fragments,  and  the  charm  was 
all  dissolved.  ' 

Another  day  we  rambled  round  among  the  rocks 
of  the  Bridal  Veil  basin,  and  one  day  we  passed  at 
the  foot  of  the  Yosemite.    80  passed  our  five  days 


The  scene  was  one  of  wild  enchantment,  and 
there  was  such  amazing  variety  and  Infinite  detail 
in  it  all  that  we  found  it  to  be  a  study  as  well  as 
spectacle.  So  retracing  our  steps  to  a  shady  spot 
half  way  down  the  canon,  we  lay  upon  our  backs, 
and  with  our  gla-sses  watched  in  silence  the  shift- 
ing aspects  of  the  fall.  Looking  up  at  it  from  this 
point  the  water  seemed  to  fall  lazily  and  with  de- 
liberate slowness  down  over  the  rock,  the  lower 
portion  ottering  to  the  eye  the  illusion  ot  a  deep- 
sunk  grotto,  from  whose  roof  exciuisitely  woven 
veils  of  lace  and  gossamer  dropped  down  in  noise- 
less, dreamy,  and  unending  succession,  covering 
deep  vistas  that  ran  back  into  the  darkness.  You 
forget  here  the  grandeur  of  the  heights,  the  con- 
striction and  pinchedness  of  the  gorge,  the  wild- 
ness  of  tne  rocks,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  stream, 
and  give  yourself  up  to  a  dream  of  rarest  beauty. 

The  thought  of  falling  from  the  heights,  or  being 
crushed  by  the  rocks,  or  pinched  in  by  the  return- 
ing walls  of  the  canon,  is  horrible;  but  here  you 
can  lie  and  contemplate  the  coming  toward  yon 
and  enveloping  you  in  its  arms,  of  the  spirit  of  the 
waterfall,  and  dream  of  going  out  of  life  joyfully 
in  the  white  beautiful  death  of  its  embrace.  The 
Nevada  Fall  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  its  memory  a  joy 
forever.  We  lingered  here  until  the  shadows 
warned  us  home,  when,  with  many  backward  and 
regretful  looks,  we  turned  our  faces  toward  the 
valley. 

Mirror  Lnkc. 

The  next  day  we  followed  up  another  cinon  be- 
tween the  domes  and  Mirror  Lake,  a  small  sheet  of 


in  the  valley,  and  at  the  end  of  them  we  mounted 
our  horses  and  taking  the  trail  out  at  the  opposite 
side,  climbed  the  rugged  paths  tliat  led  us  some- 
times where  a  step  out  of  the  way  would  have 
plunged  US  a  thousand  feet  and  more  into  the 
depths,  and  left  the  Valley  of  Wonders  behind  us; 
and  yet  not  behind  us,  for  we  shall  carry  it  in 
memory  while  memory  lasts.  And  it  all  my  life 
should  be  even  as  the  dusty  road  and  rugged  steeps 
by  which  we  reached  it,  I  should  thank  God  for  my 
Yosemite  week,  when,  lying  on  my  back  in  the 
beautiful  valley,  surrounded  by  domes  and  towers 
and  spires  such  as  only  His  hand  could  raise,  my 
thought  could  wander  out  beyond  these  monu- 
ments of  His  power,  and  lose  itself  in  the  infinitude 
and  eternity  of  His  tenderness  and  love. 

[From  The  KKforacEs  of  Cai.ikoenia.j 

The  valley  bearing  this  euphonious  name  (Yo- 
semite) is  a  deep  and  wide  fissure  or  gorge  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  within  about  twenty-five 
miles  of  their  very  topmost  crest,  and  lying  nearly 
due  east  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  little  over 
seven  miles  in  length  by  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  width — exclusive  of  the  debris  or 
talus  under  its  mountain  walls.  Its  total  area 
comprises  8,480  acres,  3.109  of  which  are  n^eadow 
land.  The  entire  grant  tn  the  State  was  36,111 
acres,  and  includes  one  mile  back  of  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  throughout  its  whole  circumference. 

The  altitude  of  the  bottom,  or  meadow  land  of 
the  valley,  is  4,0G0  feet  above  the  sea ;  while  on 
either  side,  the  walls — which  are  of  beautiful  grey 
granite,  of  many  shades — rise  to  the  height  of  from 


3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  meadow,  averaging 

4,000  feet,  and  are  of  every  conceivable  shape. 

The  thermometer  seldom  reads  above  90  degrees 
in  summer,  or  below  IG  degrees  in  winter — although 
it  has  been  known,  for  short  intervals,  as  high  as 
95  degrees,  and  as  low  as  seven  degrees — above 
zero.  The  rainfall  generally  averages  from  28  to 
33  inches,  exclusive  of  snow — of  which  there  falls 
from  about  13  to  17  feet  during  each  winter;  al- 
though it  has  never  been  a  greater  level  depth  at 
one  time  than  five  feet  two  inches.  During  the 
winter  of  1874-5  however,  but  very  little  snow  fell. 

It  is  the  united  testimony  of  numerous  visitors 
from  far  oft'  lands,  that  Yosemite  has  not  its  coun- 
terpart or  equal  in  any  portion  of  the  world  yet 
known  to  man. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  following  table 
of  the  heights  of  the  highest  domes,  towers,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  waterfalls  showing  in  a  tangible  shape 
their  immensity: 

Helifht  of  Walls  and  Peaks. 
Name.  Feet. 

Clouds'  Best  6,450 

Half  Dome  5,100 

Mount  Star  King  5,000 

Sentinel  Dome  4,500 

Cap  of  Liberty  4,000 

Three  Brothers  3,700 

Three  Graces. .  :  3,750 

Glacier  Point  3,700 

North  Dome  3,700 

Sentinel  3,300 

El  Capitan  3,300 

Inspiration  Point  3,200 

Cathedral  Point  2,600 

Round  Tower  2,400 

Cathedral  Spires  2,400 

Union  Point  2  330 

Washington  Tower  2,200 

Belarht  of  Water  Fall*. 
Name.  Feet. 

Sentinel  Falls  3,850 

Yosemite  Falls  2,634 

Koyal  Arch  Falls  2,000 

Bridal  Veil  Falls   940 

Nevada  Falls    700 

South  Canon  Falls   600 

Vernal  Falls   350 

At  the  time  the  foregoing  sketch  was  written 
tourists  went  into  the  valley  on  horseback.  It  is 
not  so  now,  there  being  good  wagon  roads. 

For  the  benefit  of  parties  desiring  to  visit  the 
Yosemite  and  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees,  we  will  state 
that  Mr.  Hami  el  Milleb.  No.  2  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  tlie  gentlemanly  agent  for  tourists,  will 
impart,  pleasantly,  all  needed  information  as  to 
route,  etc. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  WHEAT. 

The  varieties  of  wheat  are  almost  numberless, 
and  their  characters  vary  widely  under  the  influence 
of  cultivation  and  climate.  There  are  said  to  be 
180  distinct  varieties  in  the  museum  of  Cornell 
University.  On  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  of 
Mexico  and  Xalapa  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is 
such  that  wheat  does  not  form  ears.  In  Japan,  it 
is  said,  the  wheat  has  been  so  developed  by  the 
Japantse  farmers,  that  no  matter  how  much  man- 
ure is  used,  the  straw  will  not  grow  larger,  though 
the  length  of  the  ears  increases.  The  height  is 
rarely  more  than  two  feet,  and  often  not  more  than 
twenty  inchc  s.  Through  selection,  winter  wheat 
has  been  changed  to  summer  wheat  in  three  years, 
and  summer  wheat  converted  in  the  same  time  to 
winter  wheat.  In  general,  wheat  is  the  most  es- 
teemed of  the  cereal  productions,  but  in  Abyssinia, 
according  to  Parkyns,  the  flour  of  the  "  teff"  or 
"dugassa"  scarcely  palatable  to  Europeans,  is 
preferred  by  the  nativt  s  to  any  other  grain. 

Isis  was  supposed  to  have  introduced  wheat  into 
Egypt,  Demeter  into  Greece,  and  the  Emperor 
Chin-Wong  into  China,  about  3,000  B.  C.  In 
Europe  it  was  cultivated  before  the  period  of  his- 
tory, as  samples  have  been  recovered  from  the 
lacustrine  dwellings  of  Switzerland.  In  England 
it  was  probably  not  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Brit- 
ons, but  the  Anglo-Saxons  when  Btde  wrote,  early 
in  the  eighth  century,  sowed  their  wheat  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ite  cul- 
tivation was  but  partial.  Indeed,  t.heat  was  an  ar- 
ticle of  comparative  luxury  till  nearly  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  India  wheat  stems  not  to  be 
native,  but  introducers  of  its  Sanscrit  name  signi- 
fies "  food  of  the  barbarian  ;"  yet  three  varieties 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bliavaprakasa,  one  of  which 
a  large-grained,  is  said  to  liave  come  from  the 
West,  and  aiiotlier,  a  small-grainea  or  beardless 
wheat,  is  aid  to  have  been  indigenous  to  Middle 
India. 

The  first  wheat  raised  in  the  "  New  'World  "  was 
sown  by  Spaniards  on  tha  island  of  Isabella  in 
January.  1494.  and  on  March  30th  the  ears  were 
gathered.  The  foundation  of  the  whtat  harvest  of 
Mexico  is  said  to  liave  been  three  or  four  grains 
carefully  cultivated  in  15,30.  and  prtserved  bv  a 
slave  of  Cortez.  The  crop  of  Quito  was  raised  "bv 
a  Franciscan  monk  in  front  of  the  convent.  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Verga  sftirms  that  in  Peru,  np  to  1547 
wheateii  broad  had  not  bi  en  sold  at  Cnsco.  Whtat 
was  first  sown  by  Go»nold  on  Cnttyhunk,  one  of 
the  Elizabeth  inlands  in  Buzzard's  Bav,  oft'  Massa 
chusetis,  in  l(ifl2,  wiii  n  he  lirsl  .  xploi.  d  the  coast 
In  1004,  on  the  island  ot  St.  Croix,  near  Calais' 
Me.,  the  Sienr  do  Moots  had  some  wheat  sown' 
wliich  flourishoil  fin.  ly.  In  IGll  the  first  wheat 
appears  to  have  b.  eii  sown  in  Virginia,  hi  1626 
samples  of  wl.t-at  grown  in  tin-  Diiteli  colonv  at 
New  Netherlands  were  shown  in  Holland  It  is 
probable  that  wheat  was  sown  in  tUe  Plymouth 
colony  prior  to  1G29.  thougi.  we  find  no  ricord  of 
It,  and  in  1G29  wheat  w»«  ord.  rcd  tiom  England  to 
beusedas  se.d  In  1718  wheat  was  intr..duced 
into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  '■  Western 
Company  In  179!)  it  was  „„i„„j;  the  cultivated 
crops  ot  the  Simos  Indians  „,  ,1^.  ^^.j^  jjj^^.j.  j, 
Mexico. — Mtllfi-  K  Miigiiine. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


GLACIER  PAVEMENTS, 

By  far  the  most  striking  and  attractive  of 
the  glacial  phenomena  presented  to  the  non- 
scientific  observer  in  the  Sierra,  are  the  pol- 
ished glacial  pavements,  because  they  are  so 
beautiful,  and  their  beauty  is  of  so  rare  a  kind, 
so  unlike  any  portion  of  the  loose,  earthy  low- 
lands where  people  make  homes  and  earn  their 
bread.  The)'  are  simply  llat  or  gently  undu- 
lating areas  of  solid  granite,  which  present  the 
unchanged  surface  upon  which  the  ancient 
glaciers  flowed,  atid  are  found  in  the  most  per- 
fect condition  in  the  sub-alpine  region,  at  an 
elevation  of  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  Some 
are  miles  in  extent,  only  slightlj'  interrupted 
by  spots  that  have  given  way  to  the  weatlier, 
while  the  best  preserved  portions  are  bright 
and  stainless  as  the  sky,  reflecting  the  sun- 
beams like  glass,  and  shining  as  if  polished 
afresh  every  day,  notwithstanding  they  have 
been  exposed  to  corroding  rains,  dew,  frost  and 
snow  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  attention  of  the  game-seeking  and  go  id- 
seeking  mountaineer  is  seldom  commanded  by 
other  glacial  phenomena,  as  moraines,  however 
regular  and  artificial  in  form,  or  canons,  how- 
ever deep  or  strangely  modeled,  rocks,  however 
high  and  sheer,  but  when  he  comes  to  these 
bare  pavements  he  stops  and  rubs  his  hands 
admiringly  «n  their  shining  surface,  and  tries 
hard  to  account  for  their  mysterious  smooth- 
ness and  brilliancy.  He  may  have  seen  the 
winter  avalanches  of  snow  descending  in  awful 
majesty  through  the  woods,  sweeping  away 
the  trees  that  stood  in  their  way  like  slender 
weeds,  but  concludes  that  this  cannot  be  the 
work  of  avalanches,  because  the  scratches  and 
fine  pilished  strue  show  that  the  agent,  what- 
ever it  was,  moved  along  and  up  over  the  rocks 
as  well  as  downward.  Neither  can  he  see  how 
water  may  possibly  have  been  the  agent,  for 
he  finds  the  same  strange  polish  upon  lofty, 
isolated  tables,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  con- 
ceivable flood.  Only  the  winds  seem  capable 
of  moving  across  the  face  of  the  country  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  scratches  and  grooves. 
Even  dogs  and  horses,  when  first  led  up  the 
mountains,  study  geology  to  this  extent,  that 
they  gaze  wouderingly  at  the  strange  bright- 
ness of  the  ground,  and  smell  it,  and  place 
their  feet  cautiously  upon  it,  as  if  afraid  of 
falling  or  sinking. — John  Muir,  in  December 
number  of  Caiifornian. 


PERMANENT      RESOURCES     OF  CALI> 
KOKMA. 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  daily  oonteiuporiiries,  has  tbe 
following  to  say  concerning  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  intending  immigrant: 

The  man  who  owns  a  good  farm  in  this  State,  is  out 
of  det)t,  and  has  his  farm  well  stocked,  is  better  off— is 
worth  more,  acre  for  acre,  than  any  man  who  owns  a 
like  number  of  acres  in  any  one  of  the  Western  States. 
TluTe  may  be  a  few  <  xceptions,  but  not  enough  to 
weaken  this  general  statement.  Why  is  hcbetleroff? 
Because  he  can  produce  a  greater  value  of  agricultural 
products,  with  less  labor  than  he  eonld  east  of  the 
Uocky  Mountains.  Not  every  farm  pays  in  California. 
There  are  some  poor  farms  and  a  great  deal  of  poor 
tarniing.  These  are  the  a'  knowledged  drawbacks.  Now 
and  then  we  hear  from  some  arm-chair  theorist  that 
wheat  farnjing  does  not  pay.  In  a  few  instances  it  does 
not.  But  as  a  general  rule  it  has  paid  well  here.  The 
value  of  the  wheat  crop  in  this  State  for  the  present 
year  will  probably  exceed  $50,000,000.  Ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  this  amount  are  clear  pi'otit.  If  the  crop 
did  not  pay  iu  the  long  run.  farmers  would  abandon  its 
cultivation.  They  can  find  out  what  j)»ys  and  what 
does  not  a  great  deal  quicker  than  the  mere  theorist 
can.  The  cost  of  getting  a  Viushel  of  train  to  market 
comes  out  of  the  farmer.  The  actual  price  is,  in  part, 
determined  by  the  grain  dealers  who  are  bu>  ing  on  for- 
eign accourit.  These  prices  are  regulated  by  the  quo- 
tations, for  instance,  in  Liverpool.  The  farmer  gets 
what  his  wheat  is  worth  at  tide  water,  or  less  the  cost 
of  getting  it  there.  Now  it  is  easier  to  get  wheat  to  tide 
water  in  California  than  it  is  from  Illinois,  Kansas,  or 
Minnesota. 

The  agriculture  of  California  is  a  permanent  resource. 
The  mines  may  give  out.  The  great  Comstock  Lode 
goes  for  months  without  paying  a  dividend.  The  whole 
amount  paid  there  this  year  is  Dot  one  per  cent,  on  the 


difficult  to  predict.  There  will  be  no  such  thing  as  ex- 
hausting tbe  resources  in  that  direction.  Neither  will 
wheat  prodtiction  culminate  as  long  as  there  is  a  good 
market  aMd  there  is  an  increasing  breadth  of  new  lan<l 
to  bi>  brought  vicder  cultivation.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
overstock  the  local  markets  with  cereals,  grapes,  wine 
and  a  gi'eat  variety  of  fruits.  But  so  long  as  the  out. 
side  markets  are  fairly  good,  the  main  (pu'stion  is  one 
of  adaptation  of  products  to  such  marki  ts.  Production 
will  go  on  and  the  aggregate  values  will  be  increased. 
The  men  who  have  taken  10  to  .50  bushels  of  wheat 
from  tule  lands  this  season  find  some  ccmipensation  for 
years  of  disappointment.  Yet  nothing  like  one-third  o' 
the  tule  lands  of  the  State  have  ever  been  made  to  pro- 
duce cereals  or  have  been  fairly  reclaimed.  The  men 
who  made  100,000  boxes  of  raisins  last  year  did  well 
enough  with  their  product,  yet  all  the  prominent 
raisin-produci  rs  ir.  California  to-day  can  bo  counted  on 
one's  fingers,  excluding,  of  course,  the  amateur  pro- 
ducers and  the  nu're  beginners.  How  long  will  it  tn]u- 
to  overstock  the  markets  of  the  United  States  whic  h 
take,  say,  4.000,000  boxes?  what  a  small  proportion  of 
acres  are  to-d  y  producing  grapes  suitable  for  raisins  ! 

The  truth  was  never  more  apparent  than  now  that 
agricultare  is  aiul  will  be  a  permanent  source  of  pros- 
perity, and  that  in  a  sense  which  not  many  were  willing 
to  accept  a  fi^w  years  ago.  The  large  fleet  of  wheat 
ships  wiiich  will  this  year  go  to  tlie  commercial  capital 
of  Oregon  cuuld  not  be  drawn  there  by  any  other  inter- 
est. At  this  date  it  is  doubtful  if  ships  enough  are  on 
the  way  to  San  Francisco  and  Portland  to  carry  away 
the  wheat  cargoes  which  wiil  be  offering  for  export. 
Wlun,  therefore,  one  and  another  are  taking  gloomy 
views  about  the  decay  of  the  mining  interests,  it  may 
be  well  to  look  at  the  relative  value  of  these  interests, 
so  far  as  this  State  is  concerned.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  mining  interests  have  actually  goneover  the  grade. 
Only  the  centers  of  these  interests  may  be  shifted  some- 
what, and  br  more  remote  from  this  city.    So  long  as 


GRAPE  JUICE. 

The  California  wine  crop  of  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  11, ,500, 000  gallons,  as  against  6,000,- 
000  last  year.  At  but  thirty  cents  per  gallon 
the  crop  this  year  will  equal  $3,4,50,000. — Sac- 
ramento Bee. 

Wine  production  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  profitable  industries  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  wine  as  sold  on  the  Coast  is  most 
execrable  stuff,  being  about  equal  in  fiendish 
malignity  to  the  •'  valley-tan  "  of  Utah.  Valley- 
tan  is  a  distillation  from  wheat,  of  the  color  of 
ink,  and  three  drinks  of  it  taket  within  an 
hour  is  sufficient  to  make  a  man  ambitious  to 
be  the  chief  villain  in  a  Mountain  Meadows 
massacre.  The  California  wine  when  new  is 
raw  and  teeming  with  alcohol,  but  after  it  has  j 
been  shipped  to  Europe  and  there  subjected  to 
an  artificial  aging  process,  bottled  and  labeled,  | 
and  packed  in  French  or  German  cases  or  bas- 
kets, it  comes  back  to  ns  as  soft  claret  or  spark- 
ling lloederer.  And  we  pay  a  big  price  for  it, 
drink  it  with  confidence,  and  draw  invidious 
comparisons  between  the  crude  products  of 
America  and  the  finer  flavor  and  quality  of  im- 
ported articles. 

California  brandy,  however,  is  said  to  be 
much  superior,  when  it  has  attained  to  a  cer- 
tain age,  to  the  average  of  imported  brandies. 
It  has  the  merit  of  purity,  while  the  imported 
article  is  in  most  cases  a  doctored  fluid,  com- 
posed of  very  little  grape  juice  and  a  large 
amount  of  alcohol,  flavored  with  miscellaneous 
chemicals.  Furthermore,  nine-tenths  of  the 
brandy  sold  in  this  country  as  French  brandy 
never  was  on  the  soil  of  France.  It  is  simply 
a  clever  chemical  imitation,  consisting  of  two 
parts  headache  to  one  part  rank  poison  Nev- 
ertheless, grape-culture  is  destined  to  be  a 
grand  indtistry  in  California,  and  perhaps  as 
the  soil  grows  older,  the  vines  are  cultivated 
more  carefully,  the  chemistry  of  wine-making 
better  understood,  and  the  wines  allowed  to 
attain  age,  California  wines  may.  in  the  course 
of  years,  reach  the  excellence  of  genuine  and 
pure  French,  German.  Italian  and  Spanish 
wines. — Territorial  Enterprise. 


capital  invested.  But  farming,  when  intelligently  fol- 
lowed, pays  fair  dividends  one  year  with  another;  and 
at  the  same  time  tlie  agricultural  resources  increase.  A 
good  farmer  has  a  better  farm  at  the  close  of  each  suc- 
cessive year.  If  he  has  not,  he  does  not  deserve  success. 
The  market  for  all  cereals,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
is  better  than  in  any  of  the  Western  States.  The  sur- 
plus grain  of  these  States  finds  its  way  to  New  York  or 
New  Orleans.  The  distance  varies  from  1,1)00  to  2.000 
miles.  There  is,  of  course,  the  local  market  where  the 
farmer  can  sell  his  grain,  but  the  prices  at  such  jilaces 
arc;  governed  by  the  value  of  the  product  at  tide  water. 
Besides  the  enormous  crop  of  cereals  in  California,  the 
fruit  crops  are  very  large.  Take  the  vineyard  interests 
alone.  This  is  of  more  importance  to-day  than  all  the 
viticultural  interests  of  all  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    An<l  yet  this  interest  is  in  its  infancy. 

What  fvn  ht-  done  in  the  way  of  viticulture  in  Cali- 
fornia cannot  be  {lone  in  tly;  older  States.  Experim*  nts 
have  pretty  well  settled  that  question.  Scientific  grape- 
culture  has  Vieen  going  on  in  Ohio  for  more  than  forty 
years.  Yet  the  wine  production  of  that  State,  which  is 
(»f  some  local  impcirtance,  cuts  no  figurtr  in  the  wine 
marts  of  the  country.  Grape-growing  for  wine  pur- 
poses has  been  conductt-d  for  about  as  long  a  time  in 
Missouri.  But  the  results  are  as  yet  insignifirant.  Very 
good  table  grapes  are  produced  in  most  of  th(!  States. 
Yet  the  sorts  imported  from  Malaga  and  from  Califor- 
nia cannot  be  grown  in  most  of  the  States.  Every  year 
car-loads  of  c(Ttain  trojiical  table  grapes  go  from  this 
State  to  places  beyttnd  the  Itocky  Mountains.  That  bus- 
in<'ss  is  also  in  its  infancy.  There  can  never  be  any 
great  amount  of  competition.  Malaga  grapcfS  are  brought 
into  New  york  and  sold  later  in  the  season  at  retail 
prices,  averaging  from  20  to  2.5  cents  a  pound,  or  about 
double  the  price  for  which  California  grapes  can  be 
laid  down  in  the  same  markets.  There  is  at  present  no 
known  limit  to  that  business.  It  is  prosecuted  now  on 
a  moderate  scale  and  with  great  caution.  Yet  tbe  busi- 
ness is  already  important  enough  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Eastern  fruit  buyers  to  this  market. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  vinicultural  interests  of  this 
State  will  culminate  during  the  next  half  century. 
What  they  may  be  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  it  is 


Wie  value  of  the  indus- 
trial productions  of  Cali- 
fornia are  on  tbe  increase, 
it  may  be  assumed  that 
there  has  been  no  failure 
of  resources  afl'ecting  the 
permanent  prosperity  of 

the  State.    The  giving  out  of  a  mine  heri'.  and  there, 
as  much  an  incident  of  that  business  and  as  confiden 
to  be  expe(!ted  by  close  observers,  as  that  there  will 
seasons  of  extraordinary  agricultural  production 
California. 


THE   WINE    PRODITCT    OK    L.OS  ANGE- 
I>ES. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,880,000  gallons  of  wine  will 
bo  manufactured  in  Los  Angeles  county  this  sca- 
Hon,  distributed  as  follows:  L.  ,1.  Kose,  San  Ga- 
briel, 400.000;  ,T.  De  IJartli  Shorb,  Han  ({abrid, 
300,000;  13. Drifus, Anaheim,  2G.'>,000;  ,Iuan  Bernard, 
Los  Angeles,  200,000;  E,  .T.  Baldwin,  Santa  Anita, 
100,000;  Don  Mateo  Keller,  Los  Angeles,  7,5,000; 
Kohler  A'  Froliling,  Loa  Angeles,  GO.OOO;  Valla  .t 
Tononi,  Jiiw  Angeles,  2,'), 000;  .T.  M,  Vigiics.  lios 
Angeles,  2,5.000;  Ijangeiibcrger  and  otlicrs.Analiciiii, 
300,000;  tiiiscelliiiieons.  city  inaiiufacfiirers,  130,000. 
The  brandy  yield  will  be  about  2,50,000  gallons. 


KXPOItriNG  SAI>I»I(>N. 

Five  hundred  and  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-two  cases  of  canned  salmon  have  been 
sent  abroad  this  sensnn  from  Pacific  ports.  Tlieso 
salmon  were  caught  in  the  Sftcr,iniento,  Columbia 
and  Frazer  rivers.  Up  to  the  same  ncriod  last  year, 
the  casea  shipped  numbered  440,9.52. 


A    LARGE  YIELD. 

The  Santa  Barbara  J're.sn  says:  "  Mr.  B.  C. 
Wright,  of  Santa  Barbara  county,  harvested  90  tons 
and  400  pounds  of  Chevalier  barley  from  40  acres 
of  land.  The  grain  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the 
yield  over  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

POWDER  WORKS. 


Pacific  Pifle  and  ]  stol  Powder . 


HOUND  GRAIN, 

Bri!;ltt  i;iaze,  in  Iron  and  Wooden 

Kegs, 

SHOT, 

CAPS, 

WADS, 

AMMUNITION, 
  FUSK,  Etc. 

PRINCIPAL.  OPPICE, 

No.  230  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J.  O.  ELDRinrjE, 

Auctioneer, 


Wendell  E.\ston 


EISTON  &  ELDRIDIJE, 

 AND  

General  Auctioneers, 

OFPIOE  AND  SALESROOM, 

22    Montgomery  Street, 

opposite;  lick  house. 


REAL  ESTATE  IN  ALL  PAETS  OF  THE  CIT^, 
ineludins  Resieenee  and  Business  properties. 
Bloeks  and  .^)0  varas  subdivided  and  sold  at  auction  or 
private  sale. 

Special  attention  (,'iven  to  tlie  sale  of  Country  Real 
Estate.  l''arniin(,'  Lands,  cte.,  at  auction  or  private  sale. 

Personal  attc'iition  Kiven  to  the  sale  of  Stocks,  Ves- 
sels, Personal  Projierty.  Works  of  Art,  etc. 

Careful  appraise:nent  and  sales  made  for  Courts,  Ad- 
ministrators. Executors,  Conimissioners,  Ueeeivcrs, 
Mortgaptees  and  Trustees,  faithfully  complying  with 
prescribed  leKal  forms. 

Liberal  casli  advances  if  desired. 


REGULAR  SALE  DAY,  TUESDAY. 


the:  g^j%.jlm:ej& 

CHILLED  IRON  PLOWS 

Will  Kcoiu*  ill  any  ami   all   kinds  of  Hoil,  where  all 
other  i)lo\vK  have  hitherto  i)rove(l  a  failure.    They  aro 
the  hardcKt  ('hilled  Iron  IMow  iiiuimfin  tnrcd. 
Send  for  circnlar. 

BAKI<:ii   At  HAMILTON, 

San  FrancUcu,  Cul. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  GO, 

Shipping  A.  ('oniinisKioii  Merchants, 

Cor.  Citlifornla  <^  Montt^-oiiK-yy  Streets,  San 
Vrn  iicfscii, 

And  IHO  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


T>RCEIVE  CONSIGNMENTS  OF  I'nODUCE  FOR 
1\  sale  In  San  Franeis'  o,  OhlcaRo.  St.  Louis,  New 
York.  PhiJadelphia,  Kn^land  and  Australia, 

Mak(!  advances  on  approved  consign  incuts. 

Fill  orders  for  staple  goods  in  San  Franclseo  and 
other  markets. 

Effect  fire  and  marine  insuaance  in  best  ofBces. 

Charter  vessels  and  enKa«e  freights  of  all  trades, 

AffentH  for  Llnew  of  Clipper  Ship*, 

K7-A1I  BuaineHB  llaa  Faithful  and  Watcli> 
ful  Attention. 
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THE   KESOLRCES    IN    ITS    NEW  FORM. 

We  preaent  to  our  readers  the  first  number  of 
The  ItEsouRCES  in  its  present  form.  We  call 
special  attention  to  its  new  head.  Another  feature, 
wliich  we  think  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  fine  quality 
of  paper  which  we  have  selected  for  this  and  com- 
ing editions.  The  paper  will  be  much  more  con- 
venient to  handle,  while  reading,  than  it  was  in  its 
former  shape.  We  believe  that  our  patrons,  and 
friends  generally,  will  agree  with  us  that  with  these 
fanprovementsour  Journal  now  presents  a  neat  and 
attractive  appearance.  We  have,  for  soma  months 
past,  contemplated  making  the  change,  but  thought 
it  would  be  advisable  to  start  with  the  first  month 
of  the  New  Year,  as  we  always  issue  larger  editions 
on  such  occasions  than  usual. 

This  number  contains  sixteen  pages  of  valuable 
reading  matter,  carefully  prepared,  embelishod 
with  twenty  odd  cuts,  illustrating  points  of  historic 
interest  in  our  Commonwealth.  Every  succf^ed- 
ing  issue  will  contain  one  or  more  engravings 
illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  Golden  State. 

We  consider  this  an  appropriate  occasion  to  say 
something  concerning  this  journal.  The  purpose 
for  which  The  Hesoi'rces  or  C.\i.ifounia  tirst  pre- 
sented it.self  to  the  public,  in  1870,  was  to  discuss 
and  publish  everything  relating  to  the  present  and 
future  prosperity  of  California;  and  also  to  make 
it  a  thoroughly  reliable  medium,  through  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
might  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  tl)at  the 
State  offers  a  field  for  immigration,  enterprise, 
capital  and  labor,  such  as  the  world  nowhere  else 
affords.  We  think  that  we  have  shown  clearly, 
since  it  started,  that  it  is  justly  entitled  to  this  high 
tribute.  In  our  mention  of  all  sections  we  have 
been  gratified,  beyond  measure,  that  our  contem- 
poraries in  those  localities  have  appreciated  its 
labors  by;certifying  to  the  correctness  of  its  state- 
ments. We  take  this  opportunity,  as  we  shall  have 
an  unusually  large  audience,  to  express  our  grati- 
tude for  the  kindly  spirit  the  press  in  all  portions 
of  the  State  has  manifested  by  its  frequent  and  en- 
couraging mention  of  our  enterprise  in  this  special 
field  of  journalism.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  through 
many  private  letters,  of  which  we  are  in  daily  re- 
ceipt from  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  in  many 
instances  from  abroad,  that  our  labors  have  not 
been  without  good  results.  It  is  gratifying  to  our 
pride  that,  through  our  efforts,  we  have  been  in- 
strumental in  doing  something  by  which  a  desira- 
ble class  of  immigrants  have  been  brought  here, 
who  are  aiding  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
State.  

BOUNTIFUL  RAINS,  LARGE  CROPS  AND 
UUOU  TIMES. 

During  the  last  ten  days  heavy,  soaking,  drench- 
ing rains  have  fallen  throughout  the  State,  thor- 
oughly saturating  tlie  earth.  It  is  stated,  by  those 
whose  opportunities  for  judging  are  good,  that  the 
late  rains  will  be  suflicient  to  prevent  all  risk  of 
failure  of  crops  for  the  coming  season  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  This  being  true,  all  other  agricul- 
tural sections  of  the  State  will  be  certain  to  reap  a 
prolific  harvest.  The  coming  year  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  In  all  probability  the  crops  will  be  the  most 
abundant  it  has  ever  produced.  The  acreage  sown 
to  grain  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of 
last  year.  The  farmers  are  already  jubilant;  and 
all  classes  feel  conlident  tliat  the  year  18S1  will  bp 
one  of  plenty  and  prosperity.  Every  branch  of 
business  must  necessarily  prosper,  and  all  classes, 
from  the  millionaire  to  the  laborer,  will  reap  an 
almost  unexpected  benefit  Everywhere  through- 
out the  State  there  are  unmistakable  signs  that 
new  enterprises  are  being  undertaken,  and  that  all 
the  various  industries  now  in  operation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  resources,  are  being  stimulated 
and  increased.  In  this  city  the  indications  are  un- 
mistakable that  business  is  beginning  to  assume  a 
bright  aspect.  Building  is  already  brisk.  We 
learn  from  reliable  sources,  that  not  less  than  $5,- 
000,000  will  be  expended  during  the  next  few 
months  in  the  construction  of  dwelling  houses 
alone.  A  writer  in  the  daily  Clirunide  who  has  re- 
cently interviewed  many  of  our  prominent  business 
men,  says  it  is  the  universal  teeling  that  business 
is  steadily  improving.  In  fact  the  assurance  of 
good  crops  will  quicken  all  branches  of  industrj'. 
The  people  of  the  entire  State  have  cause  to  be 
thankful  for  this  bountiful  supply  of  rain.  To  our 
friends  at  the  East  we  promise  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  seasons  ever  known.  The  gold  and 
silver  product  of  the  I'acllic  Slope  promise  to  reach 
$100,00  0,000.  This,  together  with  full  crops,  will 
render  money  abundant  and  times  easy. 


IMMIGRATION  NEEDED. 

On  all  hands  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  greatest 
and  most  immediate  want  of  California  is  immi- 
gration. Never  before  has  she  presented  so  great 
inducements  to  this  class  as  she  now  offers.  In 
our  opinion  the  best  means  to  induce  immigration 
is  simply  to  make  known  the  advantages  the  State 
has  to  offer  settlers.  This  can  be  done  by  mailing 
this  Journal,  containing  as  it  does,  reliable  infor- 
mation concerning  every  department  of  in- 
dustry. We  have  supplied  thousands  of 
copies  of  this  paper,  gratuitously,  to  the 
California  Immigration  Union  for  circulation 
through  its  agents  abroad  and  through  the  mails. 
This  work  has  been  done  very  effectively,  and  with 
the  best  results,  as  appeared  from  time  to  time 
from  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  that  association. 
We  have  also  mailed  hundreds  of  copies  in  reply 
to  letters  asking  for  information  about  California. 
The  State  has  suff  ered  considerably  for  lack  of 
proper  and  sufficient  advertising  of  her  resources. 

We  urge  upon  our  California  readers  who  have 
inquiring  friends,  either  in  this  country  or  else- 
where, to  send  them  reliable  facts  concerning  our 
climate,  soil  and  its  productiveness;  and  we  know 
of  no  better  way  to  do  this  than  by  subscribing  for 
our  paper  and  sending  it  to  them.  The  informa- 
tion that  each  number  contains  will  appeal  more 
forcibly  and  directly  to  their  judgment  and  con- 
victions than  hundreds  of  private  letters  would. 

Wo  propose  in  the  future  to  continue  the  course 
we  have  thus  far  adopted  in  our  efforts  to  diffuse 
abroad  accurate  information  concerning  this  State. 


THE    CALIFORNIA  MARKET. 

So  loug  as  California  exists  this  establishment  will 
be  knowu  as  a  feature  of  our  Slate  and  community. 
When  it  was  erected  the  locators  were  happy  in  their 
selection  of  a  site,  and  for  years  to  come  it  will  main- 
tain, both  its  rej)utation  as  the  chief  depot  for  the  sale 
of  California  products,  and  the  most  popular  resort  for 
the  purchase  of  every  variety  of  articles  that  contribute 
to  the  wants  of  the  inner  man.  As  tlie  city  expands 
other  popular  marts  may  be  established  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  an  increasing  population,  but  the  Cali- 
fornia Market  will  be  to  San  Francisco  as  are  the  Quincy 
and  Fulton  markets  to  Boston  and  New  York.  It  will, 
for  many  a  year,  be  the  central  distrilmtins  depot.  Its 
twelve  years  of  existence  has  shown  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  prosperity,  well  earned  by  a  thoroughly  compe- 
tent management,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  who  possesses,  in  a  happy  degree,  those  quali- 
ties as  a  director  that  cannot  fail  to  win  universal  favor 
and  liberal  patronage.  While  the  various  departments 
are  resorted  to  by  the  wealthier  classes,  and  those 
whose  epicurean  tastes  require  the  best  of  everything 
for  their  gratification,  the  prices  at  which  the  various 
commodities  can  be  purchased  are  such  as  to  pls<e  every 
article  necessary  for  the  rational  gratification  of  the  ap- 
petite within  the  reach  of  the  humblest.  The  articles 
that  are  offered  for  sale  are  the  best  of  the  products  of 
the  State,  and  all  of  these  are  offered  by  the  venders  at 
such  figures  that  none  can  complain  of  partiality,  either 
in  price  or  quality  of  goods.  Hence  the  dealers,  most 
of  whom  have  been  tenants  since  the  opening  of  the 
Market,  have  won  a  degree  of  popularity  that  renders 
their  hold  upon  general  favor  permanent.  The  rents  of 
the  stalls  have  been  reduced  frequi'ntly  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Market,  therefore  the  dealers  can  afford  to 
rate  their  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Such  is  the  fame  of 
the  California  Market  abroad  that  visitors  to  our  city 
desire  to  give  it  an  early  inspection  upon  their  arrival 
here,  inasmuch  as  within  its  walls  can  be  found  the 
more  liberal  exposition  of  the  varied  products  of  our 
State  in  minute  detail  and  elaborate  profusion.   In  fact 


We  shall  always  aim  to  give  practical  I'esults.  By 
adhering  strictly  to  this  rule  we  are  sure  never  to 
exaggerate.  Besides,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  none  have  been  deluded  by  false 
inducements  to  exchange  their  condition  for  one 
less  favorable. 

It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  our  own,  that  in  the  future  this  sphere 
of  usefulness  will  be  considerably  enlarged  by 
more  liberal  support  from  citizens  who  are  being 
directly  benefitted  through  our  efforts.  It  is  in 
their  interest  that  we  labor  mainly,  and  the  nature 
of  these  efforts  being  so  well  understood,  they 
should  command  hearty  suppo'-t.  Every  owner  of 
large  or  small  tracts  of  land,  railroad  and  steam- 
ship companies,  in  fact  all  who  have  a  substantial 
interest  of  whatever  kind,  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  sub.scribiug  for  this  paper.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  each  number  valuable  and  replete 
with  information  upon  topics  its  name  indicates. 


an  inspection  of  the  various  d(  i)artmeTits  funiishes  as 
complete  a  compendium  of  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  coast  as  can  be  had.  Every  stall  is,  in  itself, 
a  complete  exhibit  of  the  products  of  California.  The 
agriculturist,  horticulturist,  florist,  the  husbandman 
and  the  cattle-raiser  unite  in  a  bountiful  contribution  to 
the  never-ending  display  of  products.  This  exhibition 
demonstrates  that  we  scarcely  know  any  change  of  sea- 
son, the  products  of  every  clime  and  every  zone  being 
always  at  hand.  Here  it  is  demonstrated  that  rational 
living  is  cheaper  in  California  than  anywhere  else,  and 
the  massess  of  our  populatif.u  have  discovered  this 
fact,  as  is  shown  liy  tbe  increasing  patronage  that  is  be- 
stowed. It  would  well  repay  (•ven  old  Californians  to 
visit  the  Market  to  study  the  exhibit  cf  fruits  alone. 


PARTIAL  CKXSUS  RETURNS. 

A  partial  census  bulletin  of  California,  just  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  at  Wash- 
ington, shows  that  the  total  population  of  thirty- 
seven  counties  is  354,647;  composed  of  whites,  315,- 
863;  colored,  3,389;  Japanese,  1!);  Chinese,  25,770; 
Indians,  9,084.  The  full  returns  will  show  a  popu- 
lation of  over  900.000  in  the  State. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT. 

The  United  States  Government  paid  Russia  seven 
millions  dollars  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  It  has 
received  from  the  Alaska  Cejmniercial  Company, 
alone,  since  August,  1870,  as  taxes,  S3,134,838.99,or 
nearly  one-half  the  cost  of  the  purchase  of  the  en- 
tire Territory.  The  franchise  has  ten  years  yet  to 
run.  This  company,  by  the  time  its  lease  expires, 
will  have  paid,  in  taxes,  more  than  the  original  cost 
of  tlie  purchase  by  the  Government.  We  think  it 
would  be  well  for  our  Government  to  make  a  few 
n.ore  like  investments. 


A    GREAT  NEED. 

California  is  an  empire  of  agricultural,  mineral 
and  commercial  wealth,  and  only  requires  immi- 
gration to  become  one  of  the  greatest  States  in  the 
Union. 


ART  NOTICE. 

MoEKis  <t  Kk>-nedy,  19  and  21  Post  street,  have 
perhaps,  the  rarest  collection  of  fine  paintings,  en- 
gravings and  art  materials  ever  seen  at  any  one 
place  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  will  well  repay  any 
one  to  give  their  establishment  a  visit,  their  art 
gallery  being  free  to  the  public. 


INSURANCE. 

As  our  business  interests  expand,  the  ac<iuiBition  of 
property  increases  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  The  im- 
portance of  securing  protection  both  to  the  stock  in 
trade  and  other  adjuncts  of  the  acquirement  of  wealth 
or  competence,  renders  essential  the  establishment  of 
systems  for  protection  from  losses  by  causes  beyond 
our  control. 

An  appre<'iation  of  this  fact  was  the  primal  incentive 
to  the  foundation  of  systems  of  insurance  against  theele- 
ments  and  other  causes  of  loss.  The  importance  of 
these  precautionary  measures  is  appreciated  more  fully 
than  ever  by  business  men,  as  well  as  those  who,  in  re- 
tirement from  active  life  and  labor,  desire  to  procure  a 
safeguard  Trom  the  destruction  of  the  fruits  of  the 
labor  of  the  better  portion  of  their  lives.  This  view  of 
the  value  of  a  system  of  insurance  has  prevailed  among 
thinking  4)eople  for  centuries:  but  only  within  a  few 
years  have  the  niceties  of  such  a  provision  been  so  fully 
appreciated.  The  relations  of  the  assured  to  the  in- 
surer are  governed  by  rules  of  the  strictest  mathe- 
matical accuracy.  In  the  management  of  this  depart- 
ment, if  the  desirable  end  is  attained,  fully,  or  ap- 
proximately, providing  for  contingencies  un- 
forseen,  then,  such  a  degree  of  security  is  established 
as  will  inspire  hope  and  confidence  in  the  future, as  well 
asfuniishan  incentive  for  laudable  effort.  Hence,  in 
the  conduct  of  this  branch  of  business  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  most  accurate  systems,  and  prodttced 
the  most  trustworthy  institutions  for  assurance.  Time 
tries  all,  and  insurance  companies  are  not  exempt  from 
its  discipline.  It  has  been  often  remarked  by 
those  who  have  given  this  subject  careful  attention, 
that  there  is  no  position  in  the  commercial  world  that 
requires  established  integrity,  executive  ability  and 
financial  skill  more  than  the  conduct  of  an  insurance 
company  in  the  management  of  its  business.  When 
persons  possessing  these  faculties,  having  been  tried 
by  long  intercourse  with  a  community,  tender  their  ser- 
vices and  the  good  offices  of  the  companies  they  repre- 
sent, they  receive  the  reward  of  fidelity  to  trust  by  an 
extended  patronage,  which  is  the  most  decided  endow- 
ment of  an  honorable  career.  These  remarks  may  justly 
apply  to  the  long-established,  well-known  and  highly 
esteemed  firm  of  Hutchinson  &  Mann,  whose  office  is 
at  322  and  324  California  street,  and  302,  3(M  and  306 
Sansomc  street.  They  represent,  in  the*  aggregate,  a 
capital  of  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  during 
the  past  yoar  the  amount  of  business  transacted  by  them 
has  far  exceeded  that  of  former  years,  and  the  house  is 
known  the  world  over  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  insurance 
agencies  upon  the  coast,  and  throughout  all  of  our  busi- 
ness centres,  as  one  of  the  most  successful  establish- 
ments engaged  in  this  branch.  Their  facilities  are 
practically  unlimited,  and  we  can  but  renew  our  con- 
gratulations, both  to  the  firm,  upon  their  well-earned 
success,  and  the  commercial  world  upon  the  konorable 
record  their  extensive  transa<'tions  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Hctchinson  &  Mans  have  not  only  the  confi- 
dence of  our  home  assurers,  but  are  entrusted  with  the 
business  of  a  numt>er  of  the  most  prominent  institu- 
tions. The  companies  represented  by  this  firm  are 
among  the  best  in  the  world.  Those  of  the  United 
States  are; 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Association,  New  Orleans. . .  $482,9.39 

People's  Ins.  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J   501,455 

Uevere  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Boston   285,690 

St.  Paul  F.  k  M.  Ins.  Co..  St.  Paul.  Minn   857,681 

Girard  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.,  Philadelphia   1,161,633 

The  New  York  City  Ins.  Co.,  New  York  City. . .  400,051 

Watertown  Ins.  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y   778,301 

Dwelling  House  UndemTiters,  New  York   1,967,115 

Teutonia  Ins.  Co»  New  Orleans   360,935 

Foreign  Companies   Represented . 

Berlin  Cologne,  Fire  Ins.  Co..  Berlin, Germany.$1.3(iO,787 

La  Conflance  Ins.  Co  .  Paris,  France   6,679,566 

Lion  F.  Ins.  Co.  (Limited)  London   1.340,141 

Fire  Ins.  Association  (Limited) ,  London   507,410 

The  marine  branch  is  represented  by 
The  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insurance 

Company,  London  $6,278,362 

Paris   Underwriting  Association,  of  Paris, 

France   711,6110 

Cash  Assets  represented  $23,613,618 

With  such  facilities  at  their  command,  every  require- 
ment of  our  community  can  be  supplied,  and  with  the 
established  reputation  of  the  firm  of  Hi.tchjnson 
Mann,  insurers  can  rest  assun^l  that  all  risks  taken  will 
be  safely  guarded  in  the  future  as  they  have  t>een  here- 
tofore. 


S.  KOHLMAN, 

 IMPOBTER  AND  DEALER  IN  

Teas,  Coffees  and  General  Groceries, 

216  SIXTH  STREET, 

Between  Howard  and  Folsuiu. 


CASH    WILL  TELL. 

Finest  quality  of  Family  Groceries  at  following  low 
prices: 

Granulated,  Cut)e«nd  Crushed  Sugars,  ^  111   12?4c 

Golden,  Extra  C  and  Ideal  Sugar.  ^»  lb   He 

Fine  Costa  Kica  Coffee,  ground,  ift  11>   20c 

Fine  liio  Cofl'ee,  ground.  ^  lb   j.i;,. 

Costa  Uica  Coflee,  green,       lb   1234c 

Old  Gov't  .lava,  green.  >J  lb    juc 

New  Crop  Japan  Tea,  three  papers  ]  25c 

Oat  Meals.       sack   450 

Corn  Meal,  >S  sack  

R» member  the  Place.  No.^Di  Sixth  Street. 

W.  Monni.-.  J.  F.  Kknnedt, 

MORRIS  &  KENNEDY, 

(Successors  to  Jlorris,  Schwab  k.  Co.) 
IMPORTER*!    AND    DEALERS  IN 

Oil  Paintings,  Frames,  Engravings, 
Wafer  Colors,  Etcliinsrs, 

WAX  AND  ARTISTS'  MATERIALS, 
l'.>  TO  !il  POST  STREET, 
Nearly  Oppositr  tlie  Mnsonir  Temple. 


Januray. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


A  SCRAP  OF  HISTORY. 


Hotv  tl>e  Erie  Canal  Marked  a  ^I'ew  Era  in 
the  Development  of  Our  Country. 

We  find  the  following  letter  in  the  San  Francisco 
evening  Bulletin,  of  November  30th,  in  which  the 
writer  pa^s  a  high  tribute  to  the  father  of  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  citizens,  for  his  energy,  en- 
terprise and  other  sterling  qualities: 

Editor  Bulletin:  Considering  the  large  number 
of  people  from  the  United  States  wUo  visit  Europe, it 
is  so  seldom  we  hear  anything  from  them  that  savors 
of  American  pride,  dignity  or  patriotism,  that  we 
feel  delighted  in  reading  Governor  Stanford's 
speech  on  the  last  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  de- 
livered in  the  heart  of  the  French  Republic.  There 
are  few  men  in  America  who  are  better  qualified  to 
explain  the  advantages  of  internal  and  maritime 
improvement,  and  its  benefits  to  a  sound  Republi- 
can form  of  government  and  to  civilization.  The 
■world  justly  applauds  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  for 
building  the  Suez  Canal,  and  also  his  ambition  to 
build  a  Panama  Canal.  These  are  great  achieve- 
ments; yet  there  is  no  great  mental  thought  or  con- 
ception in  the  two  Isthmus  canals.  They  do  not 
open  any  new  countries.  They  do  not  advance  civi- 
lization. They  only  shorten  distance  between  the 
•Occident  and  Orient. 

These  two  things  are  not  new.  Sisostris  more 
than  Jwo  thousand  years  ago  made  a  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
his  early  manhood  was  sent  by  our  Government  to 
Columbia  to  negotiate  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama. 
Tile    Erie  Canal 


and  Leland 
Father. 


Stanford's 


The  great  achievement  of  the  world  in  canal 
Tjuilding  was  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal  in 
New  York  State.  That  canal  did  uot  shorten  dis- 
tance, but  it  lengthened  the  distance  of  civilization. 
Its  terminus  at  Buffalo  was  only  its  beginning. 
From  that  point  west  to  the  base  of  the  Rooky 
Mountains,  it  was  mostly  an  unexplored  wilder- 
ness, and  inhabited  by  savages.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  sparse  population,  the  limited  condi- 
tion of  finance,  and  the  general  surroundings  of 
that  day,  it  was  the  greatest  achievement  the  civil- 
ized world  ever  produced.  De  Witt  Clinton  is  the 
reputed  father  of  that  grand  design,  and  very  justly 
•too.  Yet  Mr.  Clinton  would  have  failed  had  it  not 
been  for  Leland  Stanford's  father,  and  a  few  men 
like  him.  Mr.Clinton  had  a  hard  struggle  to  carry 
his  measure.  The  opposition  was  great  and  power- 
ful, as  all  the  landed  interest  in  eastern  New  York 
opposed  it  on  the  same  ground  the  British  aris- 
tocracy opposed  taking  ofl"  the  Corn  laws.  The 
country  adjacent  to  the  Hudson  River  thought  if  a 
canal  opened  the  great  West  it  would  reduce  the 
price  of  corn.  Under  this  powerful  opposition  even 
Clinton  faltered  and  lost  his  courage. 

There  was  one  man  who  comprehended  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  great  work,  and  that  man  was  Mr. 
Clinton's  adviser.  He  saw  Mr.  Clinton  one  day 
wavering  and  discouraged.  He  laid  the  weight  of 
his  ponderous  hand  on  Mr.  Clinton's  shoulder  and 
said,  "the  achievement  can  and  must  be  done." 
That  man  was  Leland  Stanford's  father.  From 
that  day  Mr.  Clinton  never  faltered,  and  the  great 
work  was  done.  All  through  that  great  toil  Mr. 
Stanford  and  a  few  unassuming  men  like  him  stood 
by  Mr.  Clinton  till  the  work  was  accomplished.  To 
use  a  common  figure,  Mr.  Stanford  was  De  Witt 
Clinton's  backbone.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  reli- 
gion, science,  civilization  and  humanity  when  re- 
fined civilization  and  crude  barbarism  met  on  the 
frontier  waters  of  Niagara,  and  amidst  the  roaring 
of  the  waters  the  great  Indian  Chief,  Red  Jacket, 
and  De  Witt  Clinton  embraced.  That  day  a  new 
continent  was  born.  The  magic  wonder  paralyzed 
the  civilized  world.  Even  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
raised  her  veil  and  cast  a  benign  smile  on  the  crude 
earth.  The  earth  saw  it,  and  her  wild  bosom 
swelled  out  the  laughing  verbena,  the  emblem  of 
civilization.  The  great  West  to-day  attests  this 
moral  achievement,  for  nowhere  from  the  western 
borders  of  York  State  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  the  traveler  scarcely  beyond  the  civil- 
izing sound  of  the  cheerful  church-going  bell. 

The  writer  was  contemporary  with  these  men, 
and  he  knows  Leland  Stanford's  father  assisted  De 
Witt  Clinton  to  dip  up  the  translucent  waters  from 
the  bosom  of  blue  eyed  Erie  and  cast  them  on  the 
liquid  face  of  the  turbid  Hudson. 

To-day  we  see  in  the  son  the  legitimate  inherit- 
ance of  a  vigorous  and  determined  father.  We  see 
Leland  Stanford  belting  the  continent  round  with 
the  metalic  bands  of  steel  that  will  enable  Califor- 
nia to  reach  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Galveston  by 
making  the  same  number  of  miles  that  it  now  takes 
to  reach  Omaha.  We  are  bound  to  admit  there  is 
genius  in  the  man  that  can  scarify  the  rugged  fac« 
of  the  Sierra  Nevadasand  rip  open  her  rocky  bosom 
BO  the  locomotive  can  waft  travelers  over  its  peril- 
ous steeps  while  he  slumbers  tranquilly  in  his 
berth. 

Leland  Stanford  is  great  through  his  father.  His 
father  was  a  creator  and  lived  in  the  days  when 
great  men  lived.  Then  the  writer  was  a  boy. 
Their  mental  light  shed  its  rays  on  my  feeble  soul, 
and  I  hope  future  generations  will  be  favored  by 
the  same  blet  sings.  J.  Dows. 


THE   DIAMOND  PALACE. 

Col.  A.  Andrews,  of  the  Diamoml  Palace,  again 
greets  his  patrons  upon  the  entrance  of  the  Holiday 
season  with  a  stock  of  goods  as  varied,  as  rich,  and  at- 
tractive as  any  ever  before  offered  by  bini.  Indeed, 
with  each  succeeding  season  he  maintains  a  character- 
istic and  commendable  degree  of  enterprise  that  fully 
entitles  him  to  the  sobriquet  of  the  Prince  of  Dia- 
monds. Every  annual  display  made  at  this  establish- 
ment bears  proof  of  the  fact  that  not  only  are  the 
resources  of  the  Diamond  Palace  almost  inexhaustible, 
but  in  the  selection  of  watches,  jewelry  and  precious 
stones,  as  well  as  in  the  designs  of  arrangement,  the 
rarest  taste  is  exhibited.  Col.  Andre-vs  is  determined 
to  please,  both  v/ith  the  character  of  goods  oflfered  for 
sale  and  in  the  prices,  which  are  always  arranged  to 
suit  the  times.  Yet,  while  the  scale  of  values  is  as 
varied  as  is  the  assortment  of  articles  of  ornament  and 
utility — in  every  line  the  hest  is  exhibited  upon  the  at- 
tractive counters  and  cases,  and  all  tastes  can  be  grati- 
fied. The  diamonds  of  the  purest  water  sparkle  as 
brightly  as  ever,  while  precious  stones  of  lesser  light 
lend  their  lustre  to  render  the  brilliancy  of  the  display 
complete.  In  fact,  we  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  assert 
that  in  many  respects  the  exhibition  of  this  season  ex- 
ceeds many  of  preceeding  years.  In  all  of  his  selections 
the  proprietor  exercises  that  degree  of  tact  and  good 
taste  as  well,  which  never  fails  to  win  popular  favor  and 
bring  profit  to  the  establishment.  In  addition  to  this, 
besides  the  intrinsic  value  of  articles  and  the  urbanity 
of  all  connected  with  the  establishment, one  of  the  most 
creditable  features  of  Col.  Andrew's  relations  to  the 
public  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  articles  are  sold  strictly 
on  their  merits,  and  none  go  away  dissatisfied— and  this 
well-earned  success  is  as  gratifying  to  his  numerous 
friends,  as  it  is  an  established  fact.  Nor  is  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Diamond  Palace  confined  to  our  own  commu- 


GENERAL  WESTERN  PASSENGER  AGENT 
OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Daniel  Webster  Hitchcock,  for  many  year.s 
past  prominently  connected  with  the  Passen- 
ger Department  of  the  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad,  and  at  one  time  General  Passenger 
Agent  of  this  road,  has  decided  to  leave  the 
service  of  this  company  altogether,  and  here- 
after devote  his  ability  and  energy  to  the  ser- 
■vice  of  the  Union  Pacific  Ilailroad.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock has  accepted  the  position  of  General 
Western  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Ilailroad,  and  will  have  charge  of  the  passen- 
ger business  of  that  company  in  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  China, 
Japan  and  Australia.  His  headquarters  will 
be  at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Thomas  L.Kimball, 
General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Kailroad,  has  shown  good  judgment  and  more 
than  ordinary  sagacity  in  appointing  Mr. Hitch- 
cock to  this  important  position.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock has  the  reputation  of  being  a  passenger 
agent  par  excellence,  and  what  he  does  uot 
know  about  the  business  is  not  worth  know- 
ing. He  is  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  the  far  West  business  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  as  San  Francisco  has  formerly  been 
his  stamping  ground,  and  his  acquaintance  and 
popularity  there  will  necessarily  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  Union  Pacific. — Chicwjo  Tribune, 
Nov.  23(Z. 
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nity,  and  the  permanent  residents  of  the  State.  Visitors 
from  both  the  East  and  foreign  countries  visiting  San 
Francisco,  rarely  fail  in  their  tours  of  observation  to  in- 
spect the  glittering  display  at  221  Montgomery  street, 
and  the  universal  criticism  is  that  in  no  other  city, 
either  in  our  own  country  or  abroad,  can  such  a  collec- 
tioh  of  rare  gems  and  jewelry  be  found,  noi  presented 
for  sale  and  inspection,  amidst  such  surroundings  of 
brilliancy  and  good  taste. 


A  SUCCESS  FOR   THE  WILLIAMS  PAVE- 
MENT. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  condition  of  the 
pavement  on  New  Montgomery  street,  between  the 
Palace  and  Grand  Hotels.  It  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Williams  Composite  Pavement,  and  this  was  the  first 
sample  laid  just  four  years  ago,  under  a  private  con- 
tract with  Senator  Sharon.  A  strip  of  this  pavement, 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  block,  has  just  been 
taken  up  to  lay  down  a  new  gas-pipe,  and  strange  to  say 
the  wooden  blocks  are  as  sound  and  perfect  as  on  the 
day  when  first  laid.  There  is  not  the  least  evidence  of 
decay,  and  the  wear  is  almost  imperceptible.  Such  a 
proof  of  durability  as  is  here  shown,  goes  very  far  to- 
ward  substantiating  the  claims  of  tlio  inventor,  that 
his  device  materially  checks,  if  it  does  not  absolutely 
prevent,  the  decay  of  the  wood,  which  every  one  famil- 
iar with  the  subject  understands,  has  been  the  most  se- 
rious objection  to  wooden-block  pavements.  The  facts 
which  havo  been  demonstrated  on  New  Montgomery 
street,  should  bo  well  considered  by  our  city  officials, 
and  they  should  in  turn  enlighten  the  tax-paycTs.  If 
that  pavement  proves  enduring,  it  is,  as  every  one  must 
admit,  incomparably  superior  to  stone  blocks,  and  as 
the  patent  is  owned  by  the  city,  there  is  no  royalty  to 
be  paid  to  any  one,  and  that  fact  removes  the  last  ob- 
jection to  its  use,  if,  as  above  stated,  its  enduring  qual 
ities  have  been  demonstrated.— J»n,  Dec.  14, 1880. 


PICKING  COTTON. 

The  following  is  from  the  Bakersfleld  Courier 
of  December4th: 

Cotton  picking  on  the  Belleview  ranch,  in  Kern 
county,  is  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
About  50,000  pounds  are  already  gathered.  Pick- 
ing will  probably  continue  until  Christmas.  The 
crop  will  be  better  than  the  average  crop  of  the 
cotton  States.  It  was  planted  on  the  poorest  soil 
in  the  valley,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  grown  are  far  from  favorable.  The  product  is 
equal  to  the  best. 
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VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE 

EXCHAlEFoiiTV  PROPERTY 

rpHE    FARM    CONSISTS   OF  118  ACRES, 

acres  of  Strawlierries  in  bearing,  an<1  O 
acres  more  being  set  out^  with  neiv  plants; 
1*^0  Fruit  Trees  in  bearing,  consisting  of 
Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  OUO  Young  Pear 
Trees  not  in  bearing,  but  liave  1>een  set  out 
two  Years;  also  one  acre  of  Blackberries  In 
full  bearing,  and  some  <iO  or  70  Chickenii 
i  Artesian  Wells,  so  situated  that  the  entire  prop- 
erty can  b*'  flooded:  some  of  the  wells  flow  from  two  to 
six  feet  above  the  groimd,  running  a  stream  from  six  to 
eight  inches  in  diameter. 

The  main  house  contains  8  rooms,  besides  patent 
water  closets  and  b*»th  room  attached;  together  with 
kitchen,  dining  room  and  pantry. 

There  is  a  milk  house,  tank  house,  chicken  house  and 
an  out  house;  also  a  stable,  sheds  and  hay  barn;  two 
horses,  two  mares,  one  cow,  one  bull,  one  yearling 
heifer,  two  wagons,  one  cart,  one  gang  plow,  one  two- 
horse  plow,  one  single  plow,  one  shovel  plow,  one  com 
sheller,  two  harrows,  two  horse  rakes,  one  lawn  mower, 
three  sets  of  double  harness,  one  cart  harness,  one  set 
of  buggy  harness,  together  with  shovels,  band  hoes, 
grubbing  hoes,  etc.,  etc. 

The  house  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  tank, 
which  receive  its  supply  from  an  artesian  well 
through  the  medium  of  an  hydraulic  ram.  The  farm  is 
situated  three  miles  from  Santa  Clara  and  two  miles 
from  Alviso,  on  a  gravel  road.  One  corner  of  the  place 
is  at  Agnew's  Station,  on  the  narrow  gauge  railroad, 
which  is  about  five  minutes  walk  from  the  house.  It  is 
a  first-class  farm  in  every  respect.  The  house  is  in  per- 
fect condition,  with  a  fine  lawn  in  front,  with 
shade  and  other  ornamintal  trees.  The  farm  cost 
$2.5,000  two  years  ago,  since  which  time  two  artesian 
wells  have  been  dug,  several  acres  planted  out  in  straw- 
berries, and  other  improvements,  making  the  total 
cost  about  $30,000. 

The  place  will  be  sold  for  $20,000— $8,000  cash  and  tho 
balance  can  remain  on  mortgage  at  10  per  cent.  En- 
quire of 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 


17   FRONT  STREET. 


San  Francisco. 
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HOMK  MAMFACTUBES. 

Hon.  Geohoe  Barsiow  plc-ads  eloquently  for  the 
establisbmeut  of  l<omc  mauufuctureB  in  Callforuia. 
When  we  consider  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  all  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  are  con- 
sumed at  home,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  our 
home  markets  are  created  by  the  population  of 
manufacturing  towns  and  cities,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  farmer  is  the  greatest  beneficiary  of 
manufactures.  Here  is  one  of  Mii.  I'arktow's 
clear,  sharp  points, in  which  he  hits  the  nail  exactly 
on  the  head.  We  find  it  in  the  daily  evening  Post, 
of  the  10th  inst.: 

Tlie  •Tourney  of  ft  Fleece. 

When  sheared  from  a  sheep  in  California,inBtead 
of  being  made  into  cloth,  and  then  into  clothes, 
here,  it  is  sent  to  Boston,  with  a  protit  to  the  rail- 
road; sold  by  the  commission  merchant,  with  a 
profit  to  him;  sent  to  Lowell,  with  a  profit  to  the 
railroad;  made  into  cloth,  with  a  profit  to  the 
Lowell  factory  hands;  sent  to  Boston,  with  a  profit 
to  the  railroad;  sold  by  the  commission  merchant, 
with  a  profit  to  him;  made  into  clothing  with  a 
profit  to  the  manufacturer;  tae  clothing  sent  to 
San  Francisco,  with  a  profit  to  the  railroad; 
sold  by  the  commission  merchant,  with  a 
profit  to  him;  then  by  the  jobber  to  the  re- 
tailer, with  a  profit;  and  then  the  Califor- 
nia wool-grower  can  go  into  the  retail  store, 
pay  the  retailer  a  protit,  and  buy  a  coat  made 
from  the  fleece  of  his  own  sheep,  which  has 
Traveled  Twice  Across  this  Continent, 
Paid  twelve  profits,  and  given  employment 
to  a  variety  of  foreign  labor,  instead  of  be- 
ing made  into  cloth,  and  then  into  clothes, 
by  manufacturers  in  San  Francisco,  with 
employment  to  our  own  people,  here  at 
home.  Now,  whether  you  examine  the  po- 
litical economy  portrayed  by  Fenelon,  in 
the  story  of  Telemachus,  or  study  Adam 
Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  or  read  John 
Stuart  Mill,  you  can  find  no  allusion  to  such 
a  circumlocution  of  superlative  folly  as  this, 
for  the  reason  that  no  people  but  ourselves 
ever  were  guilty  of  il.  If  property  holders 
and  money  holders  adhere  to  such  a  policy  as 
this,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  California,  in 
the  race  with  other  states  for  supremacy, 
for  weal fli,  for  power? 

How  lavishly  the  gifts  of  heaven  are 
strewn  around  us.  What  wheat  fields  and 
fruits;  what  miuet;  what  herds  in  the  val- 
leys; what  flocks  upou  the  hills,  and  so 
cheaply  reared;  so  little  housing  neidtdfor 
them;  so  little  stall  feeding;  and  yet  no 
home  market  is  being  made  here  for  our 
farmers.  If  this  policy  is  to  be  pursued, 
California  will  be  distanced  in  the  race. 
For  nothing  is  more  sure  than  this;  that  a 
State  which  has  not  enterprise  enough  to 
use  for  its  own  profit  the  raw  materials  of 
its  own  production,  but  leaves  that  toother 
states,  must  ultimately  take  the  place  which 
the  fortune  of  war  assigns  to  the  vanquished. 

Tike  Aiurininj^  Kact 
Stares  ua  in  the  face,  that  we  are  allowing 
manufacturers  from  other  states  to  come 
here  and  get  our  products,  take  them  three 
thousand  miles  away,  adapt  them  to  our  use, 
by  their  skill  and  industry,  and  then  bring 
ttiem  back  and  sell  them  to  us  at  our  own 
doors,  and  grow  rich  in  the  business — a 
kind  of  pupilage  for  us,  which  is  the  next 
thing  to  being  put  under  actual  guardian- 
ship, as  infants,  incompetent  to  take  care  of 
ourselves.  If  we  continue  this  policy,  the 
time  will  come  when  California  will  go  into 
a  hopeless  decline;  and  then  will  fall  upon 
us  the  scornful  censure  of  history— God 
did  everything  for  them,  but  they  would  do  noth- 
ing for  themselves. 


table  grapes  produced  in  this  section  command  the 
highest  market  price  in  San  Francisco  and  San 
Jose.  I  will  just  mention  another  fact  right  here, 
that  the  canning  factories  of  San  Jose  are  unable 
to  supply  the  demand  for  their  goods,  and  they  are 
using  twenty  tons  a  day  in  each  factory.  You  in- 
quire, do  they  '  pay  enough  '  for  fruit  to  justify 
growing  it?  Xow  that  is  what  we  propose  to  show, 
by  giving  facts  that  are  beyond  cavil.  The  suptr- 
intendent  told  me  that  he  paid  from  5  to  C  cents 
for  cherries,  3  to  6  cents  for  apricots,  3  to  5  cents 
for  p<aches,  2  to  4  for  plums  and  prunes  green, 
and  12  to  15  cents  for  dried  prunes  and  plums, 
i  Now,  cherry,  peach,  apricot,  plum  or  prune  treis 
ten  years  of  age  will  bear,  with  proper  cultivation, 
on  an  average  of  200  pounds  per  year  to  the  tree, 
and  with  140  trees  to  the  acre  you  can  readily  see 
the  '  pay  in  fruit.' 

"To  illustrate  tliis,  I  will  give  an  instance. 
While  Mr.  J.  B.  Burrell,  of  Highland,  was  show- 
ing me  his  orchard,  we  came  to  an  egg- plum  tree 
that  had  borne  so  heavily  this  year  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  tree  had  broken  down,  and  Mr.  Burrell 
said  the  fruit  from  that  limb  brought  him  $4,  and 


THE   PROSPECTS  OK  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Kesources  of  Santa  Cruz 
County,'  M.  P.  Owen,  a  well  known  citizen,  some 
time  ago  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Santa  Cruz  Ixwal 
Item  : 

"  Last  week  I  was  '  up  the  Coast,'  in  the  bark 
peeling  region,  and  over  the  summit  through 
'  Highland '  district  to  San  .Jose,  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  up  the  fruit-growing  interests  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  fruit  growing  does  not 
pay,  I  will  give  a  few  facts  that  came  under  my 
observation,  and  others  that  I  gathered  from  fruit 
dealers  and  fruit  growers.  Tiie  citizens  of  High- 
laud  are  a  progressive  people,  and  are  making 
themselves  comfortable  and  even  elegant  homes  in 
a  region  of  country  where,  a  few  years  ago,  our 
slow  Californians  would  '  starve  out.'  In  fact,  a 
man  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  sold  the  land 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  Judge  A.  S.  Miller,  on 
which  he  has  built  his  elegant  house,  for  §12  per 
acre,  and  thought  he  had  sold  high,  but  the  High- 
land men  are  growing  fruit  and  getting  rich,  be- 
sides making  pleasant  homes  in  a  region  of  coun- 
try that  is  not  excelled  in  healthfulness  and  salu- 
brity of  climate  in  the  world.  Here  are  grown 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  prunes,  apficots,  cherries, 
plums,  and  all  other  fruits  known  to  this  latitude, 
to  great  perfection,  but  grapes  are  a  specialty.  The 


the  bearing  of  the  tree  was 
nothing  uncommon  where  the 
cultivation  is  good.  But  the 
people  of  Highland  are  doing 
better  than  this  at  growing 
grapes.  They  are  raising 
from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds 
of  grapes  to  the  vine  at  seven 
to  eight  years  old,  worthjfrom 
2  to  10  cents  per  pound — the 
late  grapes  bringing  from  $2  to  $3  per  box  of 
twenty-five  pounds.  Now  these  are  facts  that  can 
be  substantiated  at  any  time  among  the  fruit  grow- 
ers on  the  hills,  and  Mr.  Morrill  is  doing  still  bet- 
ter with  his  wine  grapes,  for  he  sells  his  new  wine 
at  50  cents  per  gallon,  and  works  up  a  good  many 
grapes  that  would  not  go  into  market. 

"In  addition  to  our  local  markets,  I  was  told  by 
Mr.  Porter,  of  the  fiim  of  Porter  Brothers,  of 
Chicago,  who  are  skipping  large  quantities  of  fruit 
overland,  that  they  wijl  buy  all  the  good  pears  and 
yellow  egg  plu  ms  that  are  offered  at  from  1  '-^  to 
3 'i  cents  for  pears,  and  2"^;  to  4  cents  for  plums. 
With  such  prices  for  fruit,  and  a  soil  and  a  climate 
that  will  produce  a  crop  every  year,  who  will  say 
Uiat  fruit  growing  will  not  pay,  when  you  can  buy 
the  best  of  fruit  land  for  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre, 
and  much  less  if  you  will  take  it  rough.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  such  laud  in  Santa  Cruz 
county  laying  idle.  In  this  country  there  are 
thousands  of  men  "  lying  around  "  idle,  grumbling 
about  "hard  times"  and  the  "bond  holders," 
who  ought  to  be  cultivating  this  vacant  land  and 
making  homes  for  their  families  and  encouraging 
the  rising  generation  to  become  industrious  and 
self-supporting.  M.  P.  Owen. 


OUR    FRUIT  MARKET. 

The  Eastern  market  for  California  fruits  is 
enlarging  year  by  year,  and  the  Southern  rail- 
road route  will  be  an  important  factor  in  ex- 
tending this  trade. 

The  Baltimore  >'Hii  mentions  the  fact  that  a 
car  load  of  California  grapes  had  arrived  iu 
that  city  seven  days  after  Khipmeiit.  They 
were  in  fine  condition,  the  consignment  being 
made  up  of  Muscats  and  Tokay".  They  were 
to  be  sold  at  public  auction.  The  freight  ou 
the  carload  was  551,100,  but  it  was  thought  that 
the  venture  would  pay  ou  account  of  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  the  fruit. 

The  local  papers  of  Chicago  estimate  that 
thus  far  this  season  the  value  of  California 
fruits  shipped  to  that  city  is  not  less  than 
$800,000.  There  hitve  been  large  shipments 
made  to  New  York,  and  some  also  to  Philadel- 
phia, but  the  aggregate  ''alue  i-^  not  known. 
A  little  later  iu  the  season  it  may  be  possible 
to  gather  other  statistics.    There  are  generally 


RICH  (tCARTZ. 

Parties  in  Siskiyou,  on  Grizzly  Gulch,  have 
found  a  rich  quartz  ledge  just  above  placer  mines 
which  used  to  pay  $100  per  day  to  the  hand. 


A  Monster. 

three  or  four  agents  or  partners  of  {Eastern 
houses  constantly  buying  here  for  shipment 
during  the  fruit  season.  Some  of  the  heavy 
shipments  are  also  made  from  Sacramento  and 
from  other  points  in  the  interior.  The  laisin 
shipments  have  not  all  been  made  yet.  The 
crop  was  cured  later  than  usual,  and  a  part  of 
it  is  probably  not  ready  for  shipment,  or  may 
be  held  for  an  advance  in  prices.  The  pear 
crop  was  a  partial  failure.  The  New  York 
papers  noted  this  fact  promptly.  California 
pears  were  looked  for  in  that  city,  and  some 
small  lots  could  be  found.  But  the  blight 
played  havoc  with  this  fruit.  Yet  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  aggregate  value  of  California  fruits 
shipped  to  eastern  markets  was  never  so  great 
as  this  year.  The  value  might  have  been  some- 
what reduced  by  the  lateness  of  maturity.  It 
is  an  important  point  to  get  pears  and  grapes 
into  Eastern  markets  some  weeks  ahead  of  the 
local  crops.  Late  seasons  in  California,  or  so 
late  as  the  last  one,  do  not  occur  oftener  than 
once  in  ten  years.  The  business  of  shipping 
fruits  to  Eastern  markets  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
But  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  increase 
from  year  to  year  is  great,  and  that  very  soon 
this  business  will  attract  the  attention  of  all 
the  fruit-growing  community. — liiverside  Press 
and  lIorticMurisl. 


A     NOTABLE    WHOLESALE  LIQUOR 
HOUSE. 

Our  friends,  Messks.  Si'm;.\NCE,  St.vnlev  &  Co., 
No.  410  Front  street,  by  direct  importations,  have 
now  on  baud  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  tine  whis- 
kies, wines  and  liquors,  which  they  ofier  to  the 
trade  on  favorable  terms.  Their  old  stock  of  O.  K. 
Kentucky  favorite,  rock  and  rye.  blackberry  brnndy, 
sherries  and  ports  have  a  world-wide  reputation, 
the  house  being  one  of  the  oldest  in  their  line  of 
business  on  this  coast.  Those  who  are  desirous  of 
supplying  themselves  will  do  well  to  order  these 
celebrated  brands  of  this  firm. 

LllERPflOL&Il\Dfl^&  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

SAX    FRANCISCO  BRANCH, 
4:22  California  Street. 

Capital  paid  up  in  Cash,    -  $1,228,200 

Fire  AMsets  SI  I,  l()'.>,  ai 

Fire  Liiibilities   :i.  ;(44,  ^3 

Surplus,  lis  reg^ards  fire  pol* 

Icy  holilers   87,16.-},  ^67  »8 

Statement  of  United  Stules  Branch,  Jan- 
nary  l>tt,  1H8U. 

Real  estate,  S     .•i40,.>00  00 

Loans  on  l«ond  ai>d  iikort^a|;e.  1,34>0, .544  4*4 
U.  S.  Gov'tand  State  ittocka. . .     1,n1(;,4.'>0  00 

Cash  In  bunks   'lUL-Mn  Xr, 

Other  asxelg   3r>^.  ^43 

Total  UHsels  In  United  StatesS  3,  376, 061  4.> 
Total  liuliilitieg,  inclndlng  re- 
Insurance   2,369,915  31 

Surplus   91,I>IU7,046  14 

DIRECrOBS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

W.  F.  BABCOCK.  Chairman, 
WM.  AI.VOKD.  Deputy  Chaimian, 
LUCirS  H.  ALLEN, 
LEVI  STKAl'SS. 


GEORGE  MEL, 

Resident  Secretary. 


(Incerporaled  1864. ) 


HOME  MUTUAL 

I  N  S  L  R  A  N  C  E    C  0  M  P  A  N  Y, 
No.  406  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       -      -  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL,  ro"oVrc?ii?}  $300,000 


Assets,  Nov.  1,  1878,  $618,384.19. 
Liabilities : 

9,227.00 


Fire  Losses,  6.400,00 
Unpaid  Dividends,  2,827.00 


Surplus  for  Policy  Bolders 


•109,157  19 


President  J.    F.  BOUGHTON 

Vite  President  L.  L.  B.\KER 

Secretary  CBAS.  R.  STOBY 

General  Agent.    -  -    j  Jf^S^i; 


W.  T.  CARRATT'S 

BRASS  ii\D  BELL  FOliMV. 

SA.\  FBANCISCO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  INPORTEK  OF 

Church  and  Steamboat  BBLLS  and  GONGf> 

BRASS  CA.STINGS  of  all  kinds. 
\VA TUB  GATKS,  GAS  GATES. 
FIBK  HVDRAXTS, 
Dot  K  HYDRANTS. 
GAKDKX  HYDRANTS. 

A  6ENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  EKGINEERS'  FIN0IN6& 

Hooker's  Faten' 

CKLEHRATED 

STEAM  PUMP 

•^Tlie  best  and  most 
dural>le  in  use.  Woo 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  snd 
FARMING  purpose*. 
Root-«     IJlijst  Xtlowcrs. 

For  Vciiiilatiuii  Mints  and  for  SnieltinK  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES  AND  NOZZLES, 
For  Mining  Purposes. 
GARRATT'S  IMPROVEB  JOURNAL  METAI 

  IMPOBTEB  OF   

IRON  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTIN8- 

.\I,L  KIN1>8  OF 

SHIP  WORK  tL  COMPOSITION  NAILS 

AT  LOWEST  RATES. 


January. 


THE  RESOURCES  OE  CALIEORNIA. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Courts  of  JuRllce  — Cliurclies  and  Schools, 
Banks,  Railroafls,  Ltibi-aries,  Ktc— Steum- 
8liip  Lines  and  Vessels — Kxport  und  Im- 
port Trade — City  Manufactories— Coin- 
age of  tlie  Mint  —  Ueitl  Kstate  and  Build- 
ing. 


From  a  long  and  valuable  article,  entitled  San 
Francisco  county,  in  the  morning  Ctill,  of  Decem- 
ber 11th  we  clip  the  following: 

The  city  has  15  Courts  of  Justice,  91  churches, 
beside  chapels,  and  15  private  colleges  and  schools. 
There  are  42  banks,  3  gaslight  companies,  8  ice 
companiee,  21  railroad  offices  and  companies, beside 
the  eastern  agencies,  23  lines  of  bay  and  river 
steamboats,  13  street  railroads,  10  water  companies, 
7  telegraph  companies,  2  telephone  companies,  1 
stone  and  2  floating  dry  docks,  6  public  libraries, 
with  nearly  160,000  volumes,  5G  public  and  120  pri- 
vate schools,  17  places  of  amusement,  3  art  galler- 
ies, 8  cemeteries,  800  gold  and  silver  mining  incor- 
porations, besides  coal,  sulphur,  petroleum,  quick- 
silver, copper  and  other  companies, and  114  benevo- 
lent societies,  most  of  them  having  many  local 
lodges  each.  The  Masons  and  the  Odd  Fellows 
each  have  40  lodges  in  the  city,  and  the  Improved 
Over  of  Bed  Men  have  fifteen  Tribes  in  the  city. 
There  are  14  religious,  30  temperance,  89  protec- 
tive and  46  literary,  besides  social,  military  and 
other  societies. 

There  are  twelve  steamship  lines  besides  the  local 
bay  and  river  routes.  The  Oakland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco ferries  are  well  known  for  their  convenience 
and  elegance,  there  probably  being  no  ferry  boats 
in  the  world  which  aie  so  complete,  while  the  bay 
scenery  of  the  short  trip,  upon  a  clear  day,  may  vie 
with  famous  views  upon  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Pacific 
and  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Companies  in  1874.con- 
nects  San  Francisco,  Yokohama  and  Hongkong, 
using  the  fine  ocean  steameis  Oceanic,  Belgic  and 
Gaelic,  and  carrying  a  limited  number  of  steerage 
passengers,  besides  merchandise.  We  export  to 
China  flour,  quicksilver,  canned  goods,  leather, 
household  utensils,  hardware,  codfish,  shrimps, 
liquor,  yeast,  and  large  quantities  of  treasure.  In 
rsturu,  we  receive  tea,  rice  and  burlaps. 

city  Manufactories. 
The  city  has  312  incorporated  companies.  Among 
the  manufactories  are  the  following: 


MaNTJF  ACTOKIES . 


Cigars  

Clothing,  etc  

Leather,  etc  

Wagons,  etc  

Beer,  etc  

Silverware,  etc  

FiiTniture,  etc  

Marble  

Rope,  Belting,  Sash  and  Door 

Borax.  Salt  and  Soap  

Bellows,  Coffee  Mills,  etc  

Iron  works  

Brooms,  etc  

Boxes,  etc  

Tools,  etc  

Brass  Works  

Matches,  Willow-ware,  etc  

Macaroni,  Malt,  etc  

Chemical  Works  

Candies  

Billiard  Table»  

Glass  Works  

Artificial  Stone  

Windmill  Factories  

Powder  Mills  

Woolen  Mills  


Number  j 

n  n 

o-B 

value  of 
annual 
product  j 

no 

(i,.500 

$7,000,000 

131 

5,930 

5,805,000 

.51 

754 

885,000 

.")0 

400 

i,en6,()0(' 

42 

5()0 

3,2.50,000 

42 

512 

1,500,001' 

39 

1,840 

:).R.50,00(' 

2!) 

3U0 

1.060,00(1 

26 

H38 

3.821,00(1 

24 

444 

1,780,6011 

in 

147 

l,:j79,00(i 

17 

1,700 

4,700,0()(i 

l(i 

200 

273,00(1 

14 

fi40 

1,100,00(1 

13 

128 

464,000 

11 

200 

400,000 

10 

190 

520,008 

10 

88 

476,000 

G 

72 

700,000 

6 

175 

570,000 

.5 

90 

150,000 

3 

138 

335,000 

3 

25 

125,000 

3 

30 

61.000 

2 

60 

747,000 

2 

70C 

1,800.000 

There  are  also  one  shot  tower,one  carriage  spring 
factory,  one  gas  meter  factory,  one  glue  factory, 
one  oakum  factory,  one  wire  works  and  one  rolling 
mill,  aggregating  512  men  employed  and  $2,100,000 
worth  of  annual  product.  This  makes,  of  all  the 
work  above  enumerated,  a  total  yearly  manufac- 
tured product  of  over  $.55,000,000. 

There  are  also  in  this  city  29  native  wine  and 
liquor  establishments,  15  planing  mills,  12  powder 
works,  six  oil  works,  thirteen  ship  builders,  nine 
flour  mills,  employing  .300  men,  and  making  annu- 
ally 512,000  barrels  of  flour,  besides  meals,  etc.;  one 
linseed  oil  factory,  employing  .50  men  and  making 
annually  800,000  gallons  of  oil,  and  one  mirror  fac- 
tory, employing  8  men  and  making  25  square  feet 
annually. 

The  assessecl  value  of  real  estate  and  personal 
property  in  the  city  is  $2.53,000.000. 

Export  and  Import. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  city  is  continually  in- 
creasing, and  is  excelled  only  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  Between  $34,000,000  and  $,35,000,000  in 
value  is  annually  exported,  the  principal  item 
being  the  breadstuff's,  some  $15,000,000  being  re- 
ceived annually  for  wheat.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  know  that  last  year  our  flour  went  to  the  follow- 
ing countries,  in  the  order  as  to  quantity,  in  which 
they  are  named;  Great  Britain,  Chma,  Central 
America  and  Panama,  the  Pacific  Islands,  .Japan, 
Australia,  the  Russian  possessions  of  Asia,  British 
Columbia,  Mexico,  Germany,  New  York  and  South 
America.  Wheat  was  shipped  to  the  following 
countries,  arranged  in  order  according  to  the 
amount  which  was  sent  them:  Great  Britain,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Australia,  Spain,  South  America, 
New  Zealand,  China,  Germany,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
British  .Colombia,  Tahiti  and  Mexico.   By  this  list 


it  is  seen  that  we  contribute  breadstuffs  to  nearly 
every  country  of  the  globe. 

The  gold  and  silver  export  last  year  amounted  to 
nearly  $35,000,000  sent  away  by  sea,  while  $23,000,- 
000  worth  of  merchandise  went  east  by  rail.  There 
was  a  decline  last  year  of  nearly  $19,000,000  in  the 
value  of  our  total  exports,  but  the  gain  in  the  ex- 
port of  merchandise  was  over  $4,000,000. 

Nearly  a  thousand  vessels  enter  the  port  in  a 
year,  and  over  a  thousand  annually  cleared,  the 
total  import  duties  amounting  to  $8,000,000  annu- 
ally. The  receipts  of  treasure  in  the  city  last  year, 
silver  bullion,  gold  dust  and  bars,  and  coin, 
amounted  to  $70,000,000.  The  coinsge  of  the  Mint 
amounted  2,087,800  gold  pieces,  with  a  value  of 
$36,209,500;  of  silver,  there  were  coined  14,088.000 
pieces,  valued  at  $13,977,000;  the  total  value  of  the 
year's  coinage  beiug  $60,186,500,  an  increase  over 
that  of  any  previous  year. 


sea  by  the  twin  peaks,  San  Jacinto  and  San  Ber- 
nardino, with  the  snowy  crests  rising  ten  thousand 
and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
plain.  Here  the  Sierra  breaks  down,  forming  the 
only  natural  pass  in  all  its  long  chain,  the  grassy 
plain,  without  even  a  dividing  crest,  swelling  and 
rolling  through  at  an  elevation  of  only  two  thou- 
sand nine  hondred  feet,  a  natural  gateway  for  the 
southern  trans-continental  road  upon  their  way  to 
the  East.  Beyond  is  the  great  mystery  of  the  rain- 
less desert. 


BROAD  OAVGE. 


CLIMATIC  STUDIES  IN  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

The  late  Dr.  J.  P.Whitney.of  this  city.had  in  the 
November  number  of  the  CitHfornion  a  carefully 
considered  article  under  the  above  heading,  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows: 

The  peculiarity  of  the  physical  character  of  the 
country  which  has  been  described,  the  practical  ob- 
literation of  the  Coast  Range,  and  the  facing  of  the 
high  Sierra  directly  outward  to  the  ocean,  gives 
rise  to  one  type  of  climate  not  elsewhere  found  in 
the  State.  It  is  not  the  climate  of  the  Coast  Range; 
neither  is  it  the  climate  of  tlie  Sierra.  It  is  a  cli- 
mate produced  by  giving  the  daily  sea-breeze  of 
the  Coast  Range  to  the  Sierra.  It  is  a  climate  which 
can  hardly  be  described-  The  peculiar  charm  of  it 
must  be  felt  to  be  understood. 

Along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  back  of  Passadena, 
on  eastward  back  of  San  Gabriel,  past  Cucamonga 
with  its  noted  vineyards,  above  Pomona,  and  on 


CALIFORNIA   AND    NEVADA   AS  MINING 
STATES. 

A  writer  in  the  Daily  AUa  furnishes  its  readers  with 
the  following  data  : 

Nevada  is  about  to  lose  the  leading  place  which  she 
h  as  held  for  the  last  nine  years  among  the  bullion  pro- 
ducing States.  In  1873  her  yield  of  gjld  and  silver  rose 
to  $23,(i00,00U,  and  it  advanced  year  by  year  till  1877, 
when  it  attained  the  high  figure  of  $.52,000,000,  when  it 
began  to  decline,  and  in  1880  it  will  probably  be  $18,- 
000,000.  about  on  a  level  of  that  of  Californiaand  proba- 
bly below  that  of  Colorado.  The  following  are  the 
figures  of  California  and  Nevada  in  round  numbers: 
Years.  California.  Nevada. 

1870  $25,0.50,000  $16,000,000 

1871   20.000  000  2:(.ono.0(l0 

1872   19.000,000  26.000.000 

1873   18,000,000  :)5.000,06(l 

1874    20.000,000  36.000,000 

1875   18,000,030  40.0(K).000 

1876   19,000,000  49,000.000 

1877   18.000,000  .52.000.000 

1878    19,OCO,O0O  35,000,000 

1879   18.OOfl.o00  22,000.000 

1880   18,000,000  18,000,000 

The  production  of  1880  is  merely  conjectural,  but  will 

be  reported  within  a  month  by  J.  .T.  Valentine,  of 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  whose  last  table  showed  that  Neva- 
da produced  $22,000,000:  California,  $18,000,000;  Colo- 
rado, $14,400,000:  Utah,  $5,400,000;  Sloiitana,  $3,600,000; 
Dakota,  $3,200,000;  Idaho  and  Arizona,  each,  $200,000; 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia,  each,  $1,000,000,  and 
Washington  only  $85,000.  The  year  has  made  no  seri- 
ous change  in  the  situation  of  the  different  mining  dis- 
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Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880« 

And  until  further  notice.  PASSENOEIl  TRAINS  will 
leave  San  Francisco  Iron  Passenger  Depot  on  TOWN- 
SEND  STREET,  betweet  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  as 
follows  ■ 

StUO  A.  M.  Daily,  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
(Ui  turning,  arrives  S.  F.  3::J7  P.  M.) 

Bs^Stages  for  Pescadero  (via.  San  Mateo)  counect  with 
this  train  only. 

10:40  A.  M.  Daily:  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
Train)  for  San  .Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos,) 
Pajaro.  Castroville.  Monterey,  Salinas.  Soledad  and  all 
Wav  Stations,    (Returning,  arrives  S  F.  6:02  P.  M.) 

10-  At  PA.JARO  the  SANTA  CRUZ  k  R.  connects  with 
this  train  for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz.  ONSTAGE 
connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  Stages 
via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

.•JiSO  P.  M.  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  "MONTEREY 
THROUGH  EXPRESS"  lor  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey  and  principal  way  stations.  (Returning,  ar- 
rives S.  F.  10:02  A.  M.) 

ii'ZZy  P.  M.  Daily,  for  San  Jose  and  way  stations. 
(Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9  10  A.  M.) 

OttJO  P.M.  Daily  for  Menlo  Park  and  Way  StatiOBB. 
(Returning,  arrives  S.  F.6:40  A.  M  ) 


SPECIAL  RATES 

To  MONTEREY,  APTOS,  SOQUEL  and 
SANTA  CRUZ. 


Sinsrle  Trip  Tirkets,  to  eltlier  of  above 

points   93.50 

Excursion  Tickets  (Round  Trip)  to  either 
of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
day  mornings,  good  for  return  until  follow- 
ing Monday  inclusive   S.i.OO 


Also,  Kxcurgion  Tickets  to  San  Jose  and  interme- 
diate points  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
Liood  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive,  as 

tollows: 


Haden  $0  50 

s.in  Bruno  0  50 

Millbrae  Q  65 

I  lalt  Grove  0  90 

Sun  Mateo  1  10 

Belmont  1  25 

Redwood  1  40 


Fair  Oaks  $1  50 

Menlo  Park  1  60 

Mayfleld  1  76 

Mountain  View  2  00 

Lawrences  2  25 

Santa  Clara  2  .TO 

San  Jose  2  60 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Principal  Ticket  Office— Passenger  Depot  Townsend 
street.  Branch  Ticket  Office— No.  H  New  Montgomerv 
street.  Palace  Hotel.  ' 

07" The  Company  have  arranged  with  the  Pacific 
Transfer  Company  whereby  baggage  can  be  checked  to 
destination  at  the  various  hotels,  also  at  private  resi- 
dences. Orders  may  be  left  at  No.  ii  New  Montgomery 
street,  or  at  otBce  of  Transfer  Company,  No.  110  Sutter 
Street. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.       Asst.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 


MIRROR  LAKE,  WATKINS.'   AND   CLOUDS'  REST. 


B^Passcngcrs  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate 
points,  as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado 
River,  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  San  Fnincisco  via  Ferry  Laud- 
ing, Market  street,  at  4.00  r.  m.  daily. 


beyond  San  Bernardino,  growing  warmer  as  it  re- 
cedes eastward  from  the  sea,  is  a  belt  of  foot-hills 
above  the  fog  line,  facing  out  toward  the  noonday 
sun,  looking  down  across  the  plains,  and  the  hflls 
of  the  Coast  Range,  upon  the  warm  Southern  sea, 
and  yet  fanned  daily  by  an  ocean  breeze  that  has  no 
harshness.  I  do  not  say  that  tliere  is  no  more 
perfect  climate  than  this  belt  affords,  but  I  have 
never  seen  one.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
upon  its  way  to  Arizona  skirts  the  foot  of  this  belt 
for  100  miles. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  cli- 
mates developed.  There  are  local  peculiarities 
which  one  would  not  suspect  until  afteractual  resi- 
dence. Along  certain  lines  lie  what  might  be 
termed  wind-belts.  These  arecaused  by  tlie  breaks 
in  the  Coast  Range  of  hills.  The  night  fogs  also 
are  more  apt  to  follow  certain  well  defined  courses; 
and  in  the  winter  frost  has  its  sections  of  prefer- 
ence, while  other  portions  of  the  country  escape 
entirely.  There  is  a  varied  choice  of  climates 
within  a  comparatively  limited  area.  Within  three 
hours  by  rail  one  may  have  the  fresh  air  of  the 
sea-side  at  Santa  Monica  or  San  Pedro,  with  surf- 
bathing  and  a  temperature  always  cool,  even  in  the 
warm  days  of  summer;  or,  passing  inland, the  grass 
lands  and  dairies  of  Compton  and  Westminster,  or 
the  corn  lands  of  Los  Nietos  and  *he  region  about 
Anaheim;  the  milder  but  still  essentially  coast  cli- 
mate of  Los  Angeles  City;  then,  passing  within  the 
line  of  the  Coast  Range,  the  still  more  sheltered 
San  Gabriel  plains,  where  the  orange  best  flour- 
ishes; the  inland  wheat  fields  of  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley, resembling  somewhat  the  climate  of  the  great 
interior  valley  of  the  San  .Joaquin;  then  the  warmer 
raisin  lands  of  Pomona  and  Riverside;  the  long, 
fogless  belt  of  the  Sierra  foot-hills;  and  beyond, the 
alfalfa  lands  of  San  Bernardino. 

And  still  beyond,  a  hundrjd  miles  inland  over 
the  open  valley  from  Los  Angeles  is  the  San  Oor- 
gonia  Pass,  land-marked  from  the  Colorado  to  the 


tricts  of  California.  The  hopes  of  a  great  development 
of  mineral  wealth  in  Bodie  have  not  been  realized.  No 
rich  mine  has  been  exhausted  or  discovered.  The  sup 
ply  of  water  for  hydraulic  mining  was  good,  and  the 
promise  for  next-season  is  excellent. 

In  Nevada,  the  yield  of  the  Comstock  lode  has  con- 
tinued to  decrease,  though  nearly  a  million  has  been 
spent  monthly  in  explorations.  The  assertions  made  a 
year  ago  about  the  abundance  of  low-grade  ores  that 
would  be  reduced  with  a  profit  within  a  f(^w  months, 
have  not  been  verified.  The  Sntro  Tunnel  has  not  been 
used  for  the  extraction  of  ores.  While  the  Comstock 
has  declined,  other  districts  have  not  risen.  Eureka 
has  maintained  its  position:  White  Pine,Pioche,  Austin 
and  Tuscarora  are  quiet :  Mandiioth  has  disappointed 
its  friends. 


SMALL   AND    PROSPEROUS  FAR.MS 

In  Kern  county,  Italians,  who  have  leased  small 
farms  of  Messrs.  Haggin  .t  Carr,  are  prospering 
and  have  already  fine  houses.    Since  these  large 
tracts,  which  would  have  almost  bankrupted  even  J 
these  rich  men  to  have  cultivated,  have  been  cut  j 
up  intosniall  farms  and  sold  to  willing  hearts  and 
brawny  hands,  the  land  has  increased  in  value,  the  | 
county  has  been  bettered  by  an  addition  of  frugal, 
industrious  citizens,  and  Messrs.  ilaggin  A  Carr 
are  probably  better  off  linancially.    While  these 
small  fanners  are  prospering  and  doing  good  to  the 
State  in  their  prosperity,  large  landowners  are  find-  | 
ing  their  burdens  almost  too  heavy  to  bear.  The 
noted  Olenn  ranch,  too  much  land  for  twenty  men 
to  use,  could  not  be  successfully  cultivated  by  its 
owner,  and  ho  became  involved  in  financial  diffi- 
culties, from  whicli  he  is  now  endeavoring  to  rise.  I 
Other  large  land-owners  in  this  State  are  finding,  I 
and  will  continue  to  find,  themselves  in  the  same  j 
situation.    If  these  vast,  almost  uninhabited  acres  j 
were  to  be  divided,  as  they  should  be,  the  State  I 
would  be  more  prosperous,  its  people  would  be  liap-  | 
pier  and  more  comfortable,  and,  we  doubt  not,  it 
would  be  money  in  the  pockets  even  of  the  present  j 
land  owners. — Cor.  Sacramento  Bee. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANl 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 


LEAVE  WHARF  CORNER  Or 

{First  and  Branuan  Streets,  at  2  i".  M..  foj 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Sbangbae 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco 


GAELIC. 

SATURDAY, 
January  22d. 
SATURDAY. 
April  16th. 


OCEANIC, 

TUKSDAY, 
Februarv  Ktb. 
TirEsDAY, 
May  ad. 


BRLOIC. 

TUESDAY, 
Mnrch  ICtb. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  for 
sale  ate.  P.  R.  K  Co. 'a  General  Oilicea,  Room 
7^.  Corner  Koitrllt  and  TownHciid  StreelM. 


KOR   FRiCIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Coni- 
panv'B  Wharf,  or  at  No.  tlO'i  Market  street,  Union 
Block. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

<ien'l  PiisKeDKer  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFOBD. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


January. 


WONDERS    OF    SONOMA  VALLEY. 

From  the  Sonoma  Index  we  take  the  follow- 
ing concerning  this  world-renowned  valley : 

Nature  lavished  upon  Sonoma  Valley  her 
choicest  gifts.  An  incomparable  climate;  a 
generous  soil,  that  produces  fruits,  corn,  oil 
"and  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heartof  man;" 
scenery  strikingly  beautiful;  accessibility  and 
nearness  to  market — -what  more  is  needed  to 
make  this  lovely  vale  an  earthly  paradise  ?  She 
has  many  other  advantages  and  attractions, 
some  of  them  scarcely  known  to  her  own  citi- 
zens; so  contented  have  her  people  been  to  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  their  own  homes  that  they 
have  not  explored  the  country  around  them, 
and  our  mountains  abound  in  undiscovered 
wonders,  which,  were  they  known,  would  fill 
the  mind  with  amazement.  In  the  valley, 
within  a  radius  of  six  miles,  are  to  be  found 
one  soda  spring,  strong,  sparkling  and  pure, 
and  four  warm  sulphur  springs,  which,  in 
times  past,  were  noted  for  their  curative  prop- 
erties. At  the  Poppe  ranch,  near  the  Embar- 
cadero,  is  a  large  sulphur  spring,  the  water 
being  at  a  temperature  of  80  degrees.  A  com- 
fortable bath  house  furnishes  a  place  for 
invalids,  many  of  whom  resort  there  during  the 
warm  season;  the  other  sulphur  springs  alluded 
to  have  no  bath  houses,  and  cannot  be  used  by 
the  public.  General  Vallejo  tells  us  that  prior 
to  1846  Indians  and  Spaniards  resorted  to  these 
springs,  and  wonderful  cures  of  rheumatism 
and  other  diseases  were  frequent.  Until  within 
a  few  years  hundreds  of  Americans  camped  at 
these  springs  every  summer.  It  only  requires 
to  make  the  virtues  ol  these  springs  known, 
and  provide  accommodations  for  guests,  to 
make!  them  the  most  noted  resort  in  the  State, 
thus  adding  to  the  unequaled  resources  of  our 
county.  • 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  mountains, 
even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Souoma,have 
never  been  fully  explored;  many  wild  nooks 
and  cheerful  vales  can  there  be  found, unknown 
to  any  but  the  most  -venturesome  hunters. 
About  sis  miles  northwest  of  Sonoma,  and  in 
sight  of  our  town,  is  Hooker  Mountain,  so 
called  from  once  being  the  rancho  of  General 
Joe  Hooker.  Mountaius  rise  abruptly  from 
the  plains,  covered  to  the  top  with  pine  and 
redwood  timber,  furnishing  coverts  for  deer, 
bear,  and  other  game;  numerous  streamlets 
break  from  the  mountain  side,  filled  with  trout, 
affording  excellent  sport  for  anglers.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  the  ridge  is  one  of  rare  magnifi- 
cence; from  here  the  eye  can  trace  the  valley 
throughout  its  entire  extent.  Napa  Valley  is 
seen  to  the  northeast,  while  away  to  the  east 
Mount  Diablo  looms  up  like  a  grim  monster, 
standing  watch  and  ward  over  the  noble  valleys 
beyond.  The  bi'oad  expanse  of  water  to  the 
south  and  east  is  a  great  relief  to  the  vision, 
making  the  picture  one  of  the  loveliest  that  eye 
ever  rested  upon.  The  piue  timber  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain  is  of  superior  quality  and  im- 
mense size,  and  most  of  it  has  been  marketed 
already.  Following  an  old  road,  once  used  by 
lumbermen,  through  brakes  and  briars,  and 
arouud  and  between  huge  rocks  and  bowlders, 
the  explorer  is  .suddenly  stopped  by  a  wall  of 
rock,  which  rises  perpendicular  before  him.  A 
path,  almost  hidden  by  fallen  trees, leads  down 
the  mountain  a  short  distance,  when  suddenly 
the  sound  of  fulling  wafer  breaks  upon  the  ear. 
Struggling  through  the  underbrush  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  the  visitor  finds  himself  upon  the 
verge  of  a  precipice  125  feet  deep,  down  which 
tumbles  at  all  seasons  a  sheet  of  bright,  cool, 
clear  water.  The  cascade  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  on  the  coast;  the  drop  is  clear  and 
without  an  obstacle,  and  during  the  dry  season 
the  water  falls  in  spray  into  a  deep,  dark  pool 
among  the  rocks  below.  No  wilder  .scene  can 
be  imagined.  The  huge,  black  rocks,  down 
which  this  stream  has  run  for  ages  unknown, 
have  a  gloomy,  forbidding  appearance,  broken 
only  by  glints  of  sunshine  striking  upon  the 
silver  rivulet  as  it  bounds  into  its  bed  below. 
;^At  the  bottom  of  this  waterfall  a  different 
scene  is  presented.  A  rift  in  the  hills  allows 
the  bright  sunshire  to  come  in,  lighting  up  the 
little  valley  with  a  glory  and  brightness,  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  gloom  above.  A  huge 
flat  rock,  150  feet  wide,  extends  along  the  east- 
ern side,  affording  a  beautiful  camping  ground. 
The  stream  never  fails,  but  water  pours  down 
the  falls  the  year  round;  in  early  summer  the 
volume  is  immense,  and  the  roar  of  the  torrent 
is  heard  a  great  distance.  The  fall  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  old  Foster  place,  but  can- 
not be  approached  on  horseback  nearer  than 
one  mile.    The  stream  from  the  fall  has  worn 


a  channel  through  the  rocks,  in  some  instances 
an  hundred  feet  high,  and  cannot  be  followed 
its  entire  distance  by  pedestrians,  the  wails  of 
the  canyon  in  places  being  perpendicular  and 
so  close  together  that  a  man  cannot  pass  be- 
tween them.  The  stream  is  filled  with  trout, 
many  of  them  of  large  size,  but  they  have  so 
many  hiding  places  that  even  the  most  expert 
fishermen  fail  to  ensnare  them.  Not  one- 
fourth  the  residents  of  the  valley  are  cognizant 
of  the  whereabouts  of  this  wonderful  fall  and 
canyon,  and  probably  not  twenty  persons  in 
the  county  have  ever  visited  them.  A  board- 
ing house  near  the  bottom  of  the  fall  would 
soon  become  a  favorite  resort  for  tourists  and 
pleasure  seekers.  Why  do  not  our  own  people 
make  known  to  the  world  the  many  attractions 
our  valley  presents  to  pleasure  seekers  and  in- 
valids ?  Money  expended  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  beautifying  driveways  and  in  planting 
trees,  would  soon  repay  the  investors  ten-fold 
and  bring  us  hundreds  of  visitors  annually. 


Throut^h  Ticket  Office: 

Oakland   Ferry   Landing,  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

S.  H.  H.  CLAKK,  General  Snpcrintondent  T'.  P.  R.  E. 
T.  I,.  KIMB.\LL,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  General  Superintendent  CP.  R.  B. 
T.  H.  GOOD.MAN,  General  Passenger  Agent,  San  Fran- 
ciseo,  California. 


1881.    NEW  MADERA  ROUTE  TO  1881. 

YOSEMITE 


YOSEMITE 
VALLEY 


VALLEY 


^Ni>  the:  dbxg-  th.ee  g-h.ove:s. 


DAILY,  EXCEPT  SUNDAYS,  FR03I  S.AN  FRANCISCO  AND  YO- 
SEMITE VAI^LEY.  On  return  irip  from  Yosemite,  upon  leav- 
ing Clark^s  in  the  morning,  the  T«>urist  is  taiten  by  stage  tiirough 
tiie  Mariposa-Fresno  Groves  of  Hig  Trees  ^vithoiit  additional  ex- 
pense. During  the  Tourist  Season  Sleeping-Cars will  be  run 
between  San  Francisco  and  3Iadera,  especially  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

TO  yo«em:ite. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 


mSTRMlA,  8HIM  &  JIPIN, 


NEW  YORK 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL  RAIL  ROUTE 

VIA 

Central  and  Union  Pacific 

RAILROAD  LINE 
Is  now  in  complete  running  order  from 

San  Francisco  to  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

THROUGH   EXPRESS  TRAINS 

Leave  San  Francisco  Daily, 

MakI  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Railway 
Line      ithe  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 

LNITED  STATES  AM)  CANADA. 

CONNECTING  AT 
With  the  several  Steamer  Lines  lO 

AND    ALL   BUROPBAN  PORTS. 

THROUGH  TISIB  GOING  BAST* 

From  San  Francisco  to  Omaha,  4  davs  and  6  hours:  to 
Chicago,  6  days  and  C  hours:  to  New  York,  6  days  and 
20  houre. 

Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

Second  to  None  in  the  World. 

Are  run  daily  from  SAN  FRANCISCO  to  NEW  YORK, 
and  Intermediate  points.  T1i.  bc  DrawinfiEoom  Cars  by 
day,  and  Sleeping  Cars  by  niglit,  are  unexcelled  for  com- 
fort and  convenience  to  the  Passenger  while  en  route- 
combining  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  oaul  all  nr. 
conniKidatioiiK  pertaining  to  a  wcll-fnrnished  chamber, 
with  comlortable  couches,  clean  be<ldiiig,  etc.  A  c<»m- 
petent  Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  not  over  Twelve  years  of  age.  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age.  Free. 

100  pounds  of  llutsffafTf  per  full  PaHseiigfer 
free,  .'lO  imiinds  of  Bitnifuj^o  per  liulf  Pas- 
senger, free. 


LEAVE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

ABWVE 

MADERA. 

LEAVE 

MADERA. 

ABRIVTE 

GLARES. 

ARBn-E 

YOSEMITE. 

4:00  p.  M. 
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The  distances  by  the  new  route  are  as  follows :    San  Francisco  to  Latlirop,  94  ;  Lathrop  to  Medera, 

I  91—185 ;  Madera  to"  Fresno  Flats,  44-  2'29 ;  Fresno  Flats  to  Clark's,  22—251 ;  Clark's  to  Yosemite, 

I  24 — 275.     Railroad,  185  ;  stage,  90  ;  total,  275  miles. 

That  great  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  location  and  construction  of  the  road  between  Clark's  Sta- 
tion and  the  Valley  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer,  both  as  regards  alignment  and  grades,  which 
are  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  maintain  the  well  deserved  feputation  that  it  now  enjoys  of  being  in  every 
respect  the  best  and  most  desirable  route  into  the  Valley.  From  "Inspiration  Point  "  down  into  the 
Valley  the  road  occiipies  the  most  favorable  ground  that  the  very  precipitous  natur<!  of  the  mountain's 
sides  will  permit.  'The  ease,  speed  and  perfect  comfort  with  which  the  descent  is  made  over  this  portion 
of  the  road,  coupled  with  the  grand  and  awe-inspiring  sublimity  of  the  scenery  on  all  Bides,  render  it  by 
far  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  ride  from  Clark's  to  the  Valley. 

It  was  from  the  bold  promontory  (now  known  as  "Inspiration  PoinI  "  )  on  this  route  that  the  Yo- 
semite was  first  seen  in  1851  by  those  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.    It  is  the  finest  scenic  stand-point  for  a 

,  general  view  of  the  Valley,  and  was  the  one  selected  by  Hill,  Bierstadt,  Bradford  and  other  eminent 

i  artists. 

The  opening  of  this  Madera-Frcsno-Mariposa  Route  diminishes  the  distance,  shortens  the  time, 
I  lessens  the  expense,  and  subjects  the  tourist  to  fewer  interruptions  and  discomforts  than  any  other  rout© 

ever  oflfered  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Big  Trees  and  Yosemite  Valley. 
I        The  Upper  Miiriposa  Grove  is  a  compact  body,  containing  just  265  trees  of  the  Sequoia  Giganica. 

The  average  size  of  the  trees  is  greater  than  of  those  of  Calaveras,  and  the  height  a  little  less.  There 
I  are  125  tr#es  over  40  feet  in  circumference.   The  Lower  Grove  contains  about  half  as  many'trees  as  the 

Upper — making  a  total  of  550  in  the  Two  Groves.     The  Grizzly  Giant  is  the  largest  and  measures  92H 

feet  in  cirounifereiice  at  the  ground. 

g%mt%m0%^W%t%    From  San  Francisco  via  the  Cala.  Pacific  R  R..  through    0^w\l W%t\ 

GEYSERS   ""^'^  ^^'"^^hi!"  ;;^!:ui"^b,*J^r ^"''^  GEYSERS 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  ARE  ISSUED  FOR  THE  ROUND  TRIP 

Via  VALLEJO  and  CALISTOGA  in  eoiiiu'dion  with 
DONAHUE  and  CLOVERDALE. 

tMf%t      I  Mil  W  t  Ti  i|i  is  sjxedily  ni:idc'  in  the  liiiesl  Kimball  Wagons— 15  miles  to  the  Lake. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  Ineliirtin^'  Lake  Talioe,  Carson  and  Vir- 
ginia Cities,  and  the  Silver  Mines  of  Washoe  via 
TRUCKEE jind  RENO. 

NO.  2  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

UNDER  PALACE  HOTEL,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SAM.  MILLER,  Tourist  and  Ticket  Ag:ent. 

LINFORTH,  rTcE  &  C0~ 

GENERAL  AGKNTS  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST  FOR 

Zimmerman    Fruit    and  Veg'etable 

Best  and  Only  <;alvaiiizo«I  Iron  i'oitahle  Kire  I'loof  i>larhinc  for  the 

Purpose. 

BLYMYER   CHURCH,   SCHOOL   AND  FIRE  ALARM  BELLS, 

Low    I'rice,  Fine    Toned,  Warranted. 

GIANT   RIDGING  SAW  MACHINE, 

Warranted  to  Saw  a  Two-foot  iM-i  in  TUree  Minutes—One  Man  Will 
Saw  from  Si-x  to  Ten  Cords  of  Wood  in  a  Day. 

Send  for  SPECIAI^  CIRCULAllS  Relating  to  the  ABOVK,with  Testi. 
monials— 1..ocal  Aj^ents  Wanted. 


Wliolesa 
EX 


sale  Dealers  in  H AUl)VV.\RE,  FAKMIAG  and  MINIIVG  TOOLS 
XGLISII  m\\\A.  and  PICK  STEEI.-Kull  Lines  on  Hand.  ' 

SEND  rOR  GENERAL  OATALOSUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

LINFORTH,  ^RICE    &  CO., 

323  A:  32o  :ilsirK<'t  St.,     -      -      San  Francisco. 


January. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIEORxMA. 


COLONIES    IN   SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

From  a  recent  issue  of  the  Semi-Tropic  California, 
published  in  Los  Angeles,  we  copy  the  following  inter- 
esting and  highly  instructive  letter  from  a  geutli  nian 
who  has  had  a  long  practical  experience  in  agriculture, 
horticulture  and  the  dev8lopme*>t  of  Southern  Califor 
Ilia: 

Editors  Semi- Tropic  California:  —  Veo-ple  who  are 
thinking  of  exchanging  the  severe  winters  and  sultry 
summers  of  the  Eastern  States  for  the  mild  winters  and 
temperate  summers  of  Southern  California,  naturally 
hesttate  when  the  thought  occurs  to  them  that  they 
arc  not  only  about  to  make  an  entire  change  ot  climate, 
but  also  of  the  associations  with  which  they  have  grown 
■up;  they  are  about  to  go  and  mingle  with  strangers — 
new  people,  different  in  ideas  and  habits,  from  those 
with  whom  they  had  grown  up,  and  with  whom  they 
sympathized.  These  strangers  might  not  be  pleasant 
people  to  live  among:  and  then  the  idea  wovild  natutally 
oceur,  why  not  organize  a  colony  of  people  from  the 
fiame  section  of  country,  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
similar  habits,  modes  of  thought,  religious  and  politi- 
cal sympathies — in  short,  transport  home,  with  all  its 
surroundings,  to  Southern  California,  and  thus  make 
fio  change  except  that  of  climate?  I  am  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  colonies  of  persons  from  the  same  sec- 
tion or  country  is  the  proper  way  for  immigrants  to 
come  to  Southern  California.  By  combining  and  pur- 
chasing a  large  tract  of  land  they  are  able  to  get  their 
land  cheaper,  and  controlling  the  tract  purchased,  they 
can  keep  out  objectionable  people,  and  regulate  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  settlement,  according  to  their  own 
wishes.  Again,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  peo- 
ple who  design  making  this  change  are  not  ready  to 
come  at  once,  and  may  not  be  for  two,  three,  or  four 
years.  By  joining  a  company  of  this  kind  they  could 
purchase  their  land,  have  it  planted  in  vines,  and  differ- 
ent varieties  of  fruit  trees,  and  cultivated  and  cared  for 
by  contract,  during  the  three  years  required  to  make  it 
productive.  So  that  when  they  were  ready  to  come  and 
take  possession  they  would  have  a  profltatlle  and  pro- 
ductive property,  ready  to  be  occupied,  and  avoid  the 
tedious  waiting  required  to  create  a  plantation  for  them- 
aelves. 

The  colonists  of  Anaheim  (which  is  probably  the 
most  successful  colony  ever  planted  in  California) 
pursued  this  plan;  for  two  years  all  the  work  was  done 
by  contract.  Each  share  represented  twenty  acres  of 
land,  and  the  cost  of  the  improvements  was  paid  in  as- 
sessments by  each  stockholder  until  the  third  year, 
when  the  settlement  actually  commenced:  then  all  the 
shareholders  having  collected  the  different  vineyard 
lots,  they  were  divided  among  the  shareholders,  and 
each  managed  his  own  plantation  himself  after  that 
time.  All  of  these  colonists  who  have  avoided  specula- 
tion, and  contined  themselves  to  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness are  rich,  and  now  that  the  vineyard  interest  has 
become  so  prosperous,  are  likely  to  grow  richer,  as  the 
prices  of  wine  advance,  and  the  consumption  increases. 

I  cite  the  example  of  Anaheim  as  an  example  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past  by  men  who  had  lo  contend 
with  difficulties  that  would  have  discouraged  most  men, 
"but  which  were  overcome  by  pluck  and  perseverance, 
and  resulted  in  a  grand  .success.  These  difficulties  now 
do  not  exist.  Everything  is  made  plain  and  easy,  and 
the  results  are  certain;  given  the  land  in  a  proper  loca- 
tion (free  from  frost) ,  a  supply  of  water  for  irrigation, 
and  money  to  pay  for  the  work,  and  any  kind  of  a  fruit 
plantation  can  be  created  in  a  term  of  three  years — your 
orange  and  lemon  trees  budded  on  four  or  five-year-old 
stock,  will  bear  on  the  third  year:  vines  the  third  year 
from  the  cutting;  apricots  and  nectarines,  which  are 
profitably  cultivated  in,  and  are  practically  a  monopoly 
of  Middle  and  Southern  California,  also  bear  on  the 
third  year,  and  such  is  the  demand  for  these  fruits  for 
canning  and  drying,  that  five-year-old  plantations  have 
netted  from  $400  to  .$300  per  acre,  at  the  low  price  of 
two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  this  year.  All  kinds 
of  northern  fruits  bear  on  the  third  year  from  the  bud. 
So  that  the  intending  immigrant  can  safely  make  his 
calculation  that  in  three  years  his  place  will  be  ready 
for  occupation,  and  be  in  condition  to  make  returns  for 
the  money  he  has  spent  upon  it.  For  those  who  are 
not  ready  to  come,  and  have  the  means  to  contract, 
this  is  better  than  a  tedious  waiting  on  the  spot  for  the 
plantations  to  grow:  besides,  the  place  being  managed 
■by  an  expert,  is  more  likely  lo  be  a  success  than  it 
would  in  the  inexperienced  hands  of  a  new  beginner. 
Creating  a  place  requires  more  skill  than  the  after  man- 
agement of  a  place  already  created. 

There  are  places  in  this  valley  suited  forcolonies, 
convenient  to  railroads  and  steamer  landings;  within 
two  hours'  drive  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  with  rich  soil,  in 
locations  free  from  frost;  with  plenty  of  water  and  per- 
fect climates,  waiting  for  the  advent  of  purchasers  who 
will  improve  and  make  its  fertility  productive.  Our 
natural  advantages  are  great,  but  we  want  iieople  from 
the  north  and  east  to  make  them  available.  Wherever 
Immigrants  from  that  part  of  the  country  settle,  eome- 
thing  is  done;  they  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment; they  work  and  persevere  until  they  have  created 
A  home  such  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the 
land  they  have  left,  but  they  find,  owing  to  our  rapid 
growths,  that  in  five  or  six  years  they  can  create  a  place 
that  would  have  required  twenty  or  twcnty-flve  years 
in  the  Atlantic  States.  Our  climate  not  only  lengthens 
our  lives,  but  it  also  enables  us  to  do  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  in  a  given  time.  When  a  man  plants  an 
orchard  in  the  eastern  country,  practically,  he  does  it 
for  his  children;  here,  in  three  years,  trees  commence 
bearing,  and  in  ten  years  they  are  in  full  maturity;  the 
planter  may  be  advanced  in  years,  but  he  reaps  the  re- 
ward of  his  enterprise  himself.  Of  course,  owing  to 
this  rapid  maturity,  the  plantations  will  not  last  so 
long  as  they  do  there,  but  quick  returns  are  more  profit- 
able, and  plantations  can  easily  be  renewed  if  found  to 
Tie  falling. 

Besides,  owing  to  the  constant  introduction  of  new 
and  improved  fruits  that  take  the  place  of  former 
favorites,  plantations  require  renewing  to  keep 
pace  with  the  improvements  of  the  day,  and  the  early 
maturity  of  our  trees  makes  this  easy;  If  any  variety  of 


fruit  ceases  to  be  in  demand,  another  Is  quickly  substi- 
tuted for  it. 

In  addition  to  the  demand  for  fresh  fruit,  the  drying 
and  canning  establishments,  which  are  constantly  ex- 
tending their  operations,  have  created  such  a  demand 
that  but  little  fruit  now  goes  to  waste;  it  is  all  utilized, 
and  fruit-growing  has  become  a  very  profitable  and 
prosperous  busiuess,  and  one  to  which  eastern  colonists 
may  safely  devote  themselves.  Wm.  U.  Oldem. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


Culture  ot  Grapes  and  Manufacture 
of  Wiue. 


The  Piotnresqne  Cathedral  Town  of 
Rheims— The  Vintage  Season—Scenes 
in  Workshops  and  Cellars. 


A  correspondent  of  the  London  Globe,  writing 
from  Eheims,  says: 

This  quaint  old  cathedral  town  with  its  colon- 
nades, reminding  one  of  Chester,  and  its  ancient 
gates,  taking  the  visitor  back  to  the  events  which 
CiBsar  mentioned  in  his  Commentaries,  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  champagne  trade.  The  "glorioxts  vin- 
tage" is  produced  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
grown  on  the  hillsides,  but,  as  if  to  verify  the  say- 
ing that  no  man  is  worse  shod  than  the  cobbler,  it 
is  difficult,  indeed,  to  get  a  good  bottle  of  wine  at 
any  hostelry,  while  the  scandalmongers  do  say  that 
the  importation  of  wine  from  the  hills  of  Saumur 
and  the  province  of  Touraine  is  thought  quite  good 
enough  to  replace  the  champagne  called  for  by  the 
traveler  who  wants  to  indorse  the  opinion  of  Pope 
Urban  II,  who  declared  that  the  vintage  of  Ay  was 
the  first  in  the  world,  and  in  his  day  the  clergy  are 
admitted  to  have  been  connoiseurs.  Charles  VI, ac- 
cording to  the  chronicles  of  Rabelais,  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  King  of  Poland,  Wenceslas,  at 
Bheims,  and  concluded  a  most  favorable  alliance 
with  him, or  the  Polish  monarch  was  a  thirsty  soul, 
and  quaffed  off  flagon  after  flagon  of  Ay,  approving 
everything  his  royal  ally  said  or  required, until, each 
evening,  Wenceslas  was  carried  to  bed  helpless,  but 
still  convinced.  Champagne  has  much  to  answer 
for.  Its  subtle  influence  was  recognized  before  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  kings  and  emperors  placed 
it  before  their  guests,  while  Pope  Leo  X.who  bought 
a  vineyard,  bequeathed  bis  name  to  a  village  be- 
tween Ay  and  Dezig,  called  "Champleon"  to  this 
very  day.  In  those  days  the  wine  grown  in  the 
Champagne  district  was  pure  and  unsophisticated. 
It  was  red,  not  white,  and  resembled  the  Cote- 
Eotie,  more  tawny  than  purple,  while  more  than 
two  centuries  were  required  to  invent  a  wine  which 
now  creams  up  and  effervesces  in  the  long  glasses, 
courting  the  lips  of  fair  women, who  revel  in  drink- 
ing the  vintage  Don  Perignon  introduced  to  glad- 
den the  heart  and  cheer  the  soul.  The  monks,  al- 
though they  are  now  being  persecuted,  were  the 
making  of  the  Bheims  district.  Don  Perignon, 
prior  of  the  abbey  of  HautviUers,  discovered  a 
means  of  making  a  white  wine  from  the  dusky 
grapes,  and  he  invented  the  thin  flute-like  glass 
which  held  the  foaming  liquor.  It  was  known  as 
"Vin  Perignon, "and  later,in  the  days  of  the  Regent 
as  "Vin  d'Ay,'  and  Voltaire,  the  cynic  and  free- 
thinker, tells  us  in  his  letters  that  he  consoled  him- 
self during  his  stay  at  Ferney  with  the  wine  which 
had  been  invented  by  the  monk.  The  ground  on 
the  hillside  at  Ay  and  Epernay  is  quite  as  valuable 
as 

The  Soil  in  California. 

The  grape  harvest  is  carried  on  in  a  peculiar  and 
careful  manner.    There  is  no  poetry  in  the  making 
of  champagne,  and  though  it  may  be  heresy  to  say 
so,  the  large  houses  whose  names  are  known  and 
quoted  by  the  Russian  and  the  German,  by  the 
Briton  and  his  American  cousin,  have  no  land  or 
vineyards,  but  simply  buy  from  the  growers,  and 
the  secret  of  their  work  consists  in  the  manipula- 
tion the  juice  of  the  grape  undergoes  before  it  is 
put  into  bottles  and  offered  in  the  market.  The 
harvest  is  not  made  until    the  fruit    is  quite 
ripe.    The  pickers  work  in  a  long  line,  and  the 
grapes  culled  by  them  are  brought  to  a  woman 
who,  armed  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  sits  in  front  of 
a  long  wicker  framework  and  carefully  examines 
the  bunches,  cutting  off  the  overripe  and  green 
berries,  which  arc  placid  on  one  side.    Theie  are 
no  carts,  no  teams  of  oxen  to  cart  off  the  grapes  to 
the  wine-press.   The  fruit  is  sorted  and  put  into 
the  wicker  baskets,  which  arc  carried  up  and  down 
by  donkeys,  and  the  grape  is  put  under  the  press 
before  it  has  had  time  to  ferment.    The  grower  is 
particular  in  the  manner  in  which  the  fruit  is 
chosen,  for  he  knows  that  his  wine  in  its  natural 
stage  is  not  worth  what  ho  can  sell  it  for  to  the 
agent  of  the  large  firm  whose  blend  has  become  a 
brand  known  all  over  Europe,  commanding  a  price 
which  is  exorbitant  when  compared  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  excellent  vintages  of  Bordeaux  and 
Burgundy.    Connoisseurs  declare  that  it  is  impos- 
sible t«  make  good  champagne  without  blending 
different  wines  together,  and  the  finest  brands  ars 
made  of  black  and  white  grapes,  with  Verzcnay  to 
give  vigor  and  body,  Bouzy  to  contribute  the  bou- 
quet, Ay  to  tone  down  the  mixture,  and  Cremant 


to  give  it  those  sparkling,  creaming  qualities  which 
are  so  much  appreciated.  Like  the  good  people  of 
Cognac,  who  buy  raw  spirit  in  England  and  then 
send  it  back  again  to  London  as  "Fine  Champagne," 
the  tradesmen  of  Rheims  are  accused  of  importing 
large  quantities  of  effervescing  wines  fiom  Tou- 
raine; and  there  is  a.  shrewd  suspicion  that  some  of 
the  cheaper  vintages  are  grown  on  the  hillside  at 
Saumur,  and  simply  champagni.see  at  Rheims.  The 
old  proberb  that  it  is  an  ill  wind  indeed  which 
blows  nobody  any  good  might  encircle  the  arms  of 
the  town  of  Rheims,  for 

Tlir  Prinripal  Export  Trnil<> 
Has  sprung  up  since  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes 
of  war  took  the  Russians  in  181.5  to  Rheims  and 
Epernay,  and  the  enormous  prosperity  of  the  firm 
of  Pommery  &  Greno  has  been  promoted  by  the 
many  orders  received  from  Germany  since  the  day 
when  the  Prussian  staff  occupied  the  mansion  of 
Madame  Pommerey.  and  drank  confusion  to  Gam- 
betta  and  his  armies, emptying  the  contents  of  thtir 
hostess'  cellar.  The  chateau  of  Madame  Pommery, 
whose  daughter  married  some  time  ago  Prince  Guy 
de  Polignac,  stands  just  outside  the  town  of 
Rheims,  on  the  road  to  those  famous  hills  known 
as  Ay,  Bouzy  and  Verzenay.  It  is  a  handsome 
building  and  has  been  described  not  inappropriately 
as  one  vast  temple  erected  in  honor  of  Bacchus. 
Those  who  have  imagined  that  they  would  see  the 
wine-presses  at  work  or  the  grapes  being  trodden 
under  foot  by  peasant  girls,  and  the  purple  juice 
trickling  down  the  marble  floor,  are  grievously 
mistaken.  The  romance  of  the  wine  hai-vest  is  dis- 
pelled in  a  moment  by  the  rumbling  of  machinery 
and  the  jet  of  waste  steam  which  is  thrown  every 
now  and  then  from  the  engine.  The  work-shops 
are  like  some  busy  beehive,  and  the  men,  all  in 
blue,  with  white'  aprons,  are  far  more  attractive 
than  their  colleagues  of  the  south,  who  have  to 
cover  themselves  with  long  black  overalls  to  avoid 
the  purple  wine  stains.  Voices  are  heard  singing 
plaintive  country  songs  or  com.plairiies  in  unison, 
and  the  foreman  will  tell  you  they  are  the  nuns  who 
chant  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus.  A  door  is  opened, 
and  over  fifty  women  are  seen  sitting  before  a 
spring  of  clear  water  washing  or  rinsing  the  bottles 
which  are  to  be  filled  with  new  wine.  Formerly 
shot  was  used,  but  it  was  found  that  lead  was  apt 
to  leave  a  deposit  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  con- 
sumer and  prejudicial  to  the  qualtty  of  the  wine, 
consequently  small  round  particles  of  glass  are  now 
employed.  When  the  bottles  have  been  rinsed  they 
are  passed  into  the  hands  of  another  gang  of  wo- 
men, who  examine  them  carefully  to  see  that  they 
are  tvithout  flaw  and  defect  before  they  are  given 
over  to  the  men  who  are  to  fill  them  from  the  enor- 
mous vats  which  hold  tlie  blended  vintages  which 
have  secured  the  reputation  of  the  firm.  The  mo- 
ment chosen  for  bottling  is  the  month  of  May, 
when  every  house  in  the  trade  is  busy  as  busy  can 
be  filling  up  the  vacancies  left  in  the  bins  by  the 
numerous  demands  which  have  been  made  by  the 
consumer. 

Tlie  Cellars  are  a  Rare  SijSi'ht, 

And  Gargantua  would  have  been  amply  satisfied 
and  freed  from  any  anxiety  as  to  the  possibility  of 
his  being  able  to  quench  his  thirst  could  he  have 
seen  the  number  of  vats  full  of  wine,  and  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  bottles  waiting  to  be  sent 
north  and  south  or  east  and  west.    Stout  wire 
masks  are  used  for  visiting  the  cellars  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  for  although  accidents  are  exces- 
sively rare,  bottles  have  now  and  then  burst  with 
the  force  of  the  gas,  and  fragments  of  glass  have 
been  hurled  right  and  left,  more  than  one  man 
bearing  the  marks  of  cuts,  clean  as  if  done  with  a 
saber,  on  his  cheek  or  forehead.    Each  person  is 
armed  with  a  candle,  such  as  is  used  in  the  docks 
of  London,  and  then  the  vaults  are  explored.  They 
are  cut  deep  in  the  chalky  soil,  and  some  say  they 
were  m  ade  by  the  Romans  in  days  gone  by,  but  no 
one  can  tell  for  certain  what  purpose  they  were  in- 
tended to  serve  before  they  were  used  lor  storing 
up  the  wine.    There  are  the  bottles,  tier  upon  tier, 
sugar-candied,  brandied  and  flavored,  sealed  and 
capsuled  up,  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  firm, 
and  ready  to  be  packed  in  those  wooden  cases  which 
are  being  made  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  with  far 
more  care  and  attention  than  a  pauper's  coflin. 
Each  of  the  six  or  seven  millions  of  bottles  piled 
up  lias  passtd  through  the  hands  of  about  130  per- 
sons, for  the  reputation  of  a  mark  is  at  stake,  and 
nothing  of  an  inferior  quality  must  bo  sent  away 
by  any  of  the  carts  which  ai'e  waiting  in  the  yard 
to  take  the  cases  of  quarts  and  pints  to  the  railway 
station,  from  which  they  will  be  despatched  to 
their  different  destinations.    Rlmims  is  full  of 
champagne  manufacturers;  it  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Widow  Cliquot,  of  the  Roederers,  of  Mumm, 
Moet  it  Chandon,  Montebello  and  Perier,  while  the 
palace  of  the  Moets,  at  Epernay,  vies  in  importance 
with  that  of  Mme.  Pommery  at  Rheims.  Each 
mark  has  its  patrons  and  detractors.    Some  prefer 
ono  wine,  others  aiiotlK^r;  but  fr'w  persons  who  have 
not  visited  the  country  can  credit  that  the  giorions 
vintage  is  not  what  it  jiretends  to  be;  that  the 
creamy  effervescence  so  highly  prized  is  not  the 
work  of  nature,  but  of  art,  and  that  the  pure,  un- 
sophisticated vintage  which  gladdened  the  heart 
and  toned  down  the  asperities  of  Wenceslas  of  Po- 
land, was  a  still  wine,  as  different  from  what  is  gen- 
erally called  champagne  as  chalk  is  from  cheese. 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

O  F 

HUTCHINSON 

&;  MANN, 

Nos.  322  and  32 1  California  Street, 
and  302  and  301  San- 
some  Street, 

S n  r* i-fxncljs»co. 


-Agents  I'or  Tlie  • 
Berlin  Cologne  F.  I.  Co  Berlin,  Germany 


Dwelling  House  Underwriters  New  York. 

81,04,8,035. 


Girard  F.  <!ii  AI.  Ins.  Co  Philadelphia. 

81,161,83S. 


La  Conflance  Ins,  Co   Paris,  France. 


Liion  Fire  Ins.  Co.  (Limited)  London,  l^ng. 

81,34:0,14:1. 


New  Orleans  Ins.  Ass'n  New  Orleans. 

84S3,030. 


New  York  City  Ins,  Co   New  York. 

84^00,7  52. 


People*8  Ins.  Co  Newark.  N.  J- 

8.'5(>1,455. 


Revere  Fire  Ins.  Co  Boston,  Mass. 

8285,05)0. 


St.  Pawl  F.  <!k  M.  Ins.  Co.... St.  Paul,  Minn. 
8807.U81. 


The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited)  London,  Engr. 

8507,410. 


Teutonia  Ins.  Co   New  Orleans. 

83<«MKt5. 


VVatertown  Ins.  Co  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

8778,304. 


ivr  A.  Ti iiv  t:. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  London. 

8i,278,a<»», 


Capital  l{ei»''e««i't«<K  •  •  $18,«48,9G3 
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ORANGEH. 

We  give  the  following  ixtract  from  the  address  oi  J. 
D.  Barth  Shorb  before  the  late  Citrus  Fair  at  Riverside, 
in  this  State  : 

The  uraDge.  as  a  local  question.  Is  of  more  import- 
ance to  us  than  the  grain' :  the  former,  while  peculiarly 
our  own  in  Southern  California,  the  latter  belongs  to 
the  State.  WTiile  there  are  millions  of  acres  well 
adapted  to  grape  culture  for  at  least  wine  and  brandy 
making,  from  Shasta  to  San  Diego,  the  area  upon 
which  the  citrus  cultivation  can  be  safely  followed 
is  very  limited  indeed.  I  know  the  gentlemen  in  the 
northern  counties  will  think  my  judgment  in  error,  but 
the  future  will,  I  think,  sustain  this  opinion,  and  they 
may  thank  me  then  for  so  candid  an  expression  of  it. 
In  the  Southern  Atlantic  States  the  isothermal  lines 
have  undergone  many  important  chauges.  Orange 
orchards  in  Louisiana,  once  flourishing  and  productive 
have  ceased  to  bear  entirely,  on  account  of  the  increas- 
ed cold.  The  trees  still  live,  and  that  is  all.  In  Flori- 
da, in  and  around  Jacksonville,  where  once  flourished 
the  largest  and  best  groves  of  oranges,  no  young  trees 
can  be  grown,  nor  is  it  safe,  or  a 'certainty,  north  of  a 
line  seventy  miles  south  of  Jacksonville.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
probable  that  great  changes  should  be  confined  to  the 
Atlantic  States.  Are  not  the  same  changes  likely  to  fol- 
low here  that  have  oi-curred  in  Louisiana  aud  Forida  ? 
The  late  cold  weather  and  the  destruction  of  trees  in 
the  northern  counties  answer  this  question  in  the  af- 
firmative. Even  in  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Beniardino,  the  area  for  the  safe  culture  of  the 
orange  has  betn  narrowed  down  by  the  late  cold 
weather  and  the  fear  of  its  recurrence. 

)Iany  of  those  actually  engaged  in  this  orange  cul- 
ture have  entertained  fears  that  we  would  eventually 
see  the  business  overdone  :  that  we  could  not  safely 
look  beyond  Nevada,  California  and  Oregon  to  furnish 
our  markets  for  the  numbers  that  we  would  shortly 
produce.  Although  this  thought  has  often  occurred  to 
me,  I  nave  never  shared  any  of  the  fears  entertained 
by  others. 

I  early  considered  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  oranges 
grown  here,  and  having  practically  tested  the  question 
to  my  entire  satisfaction,  I  rested  easy-  In  the  last  of 
March,  1875,  I  shipped  eight  boxes'from  my  orchard  to 
the  agents  of  Wells,  Fargo  k  Co.,  in  Loudon.  They 
were  I  hipped  to  San  Francisco  by  the  steamer,  thence 
by  rail  to  New  York,  aud  by  tteamer  to  Liverpool,  and 
by  rail  to  London,  where  they  arrived  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, not  one  having  decayed  in  transit.  In  order 
to  open  up  new  markets  last  year,  I  sent  an  agent 
to  Salt  Lake  City  towards  the  close  of  April,  to  whom 
consigned  seven  carloads  of  oranges.  Allhough  quite 
late  in  the  season,  areclamation  of  only  eight  bixeswas 
made  against  me  in  a  damaged  condition,  and  this  was 
due  to  thv/ defective  condition  of  the  roof  of  the  car.  So 
much  for  the  keeping  qualities.  Salt  Lake  last  year 
consumed  fifteen  carloads,  when  formerly  only  a  few 
boxes  sent  by  friends  ever  reached  that  market.  I  be- 
lieve this  year,  following  my  theory,  our  .Mormon 
friends  would  consume  thrice  as  many  ai  last  year- 
each  year  afterwards  largely  increasing  the  consump- 
tion. From  Salt  Lake  the  trade  of  Southern  Vtah,  Ida- 
ho, and  Montana  could  be  worked  up,  until  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  crop  would  find  there  a  ready  market.  Then 
going  eastward,  Denver,  Colorado,  took  a  large  number 
of  boxes  last  year,  and  will  take  many  more  this  year  if 
our  crop  can  supply  the  demand, 

In  a  few  weeks,  I  believe,  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  will   have  made  an  eastern  connection,  and 


within  a  few  months  the  Atchinson,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe,  will  also  have  reached  our  valleys. 
These  roads  will  open  so  many  new  markets— establish 
communication  with  so  many  orange  eaters  that  we  will 
be  ashamed  that  after  all  our  talk  of  what  we  were 
doing  we  will  scarcely  be  able  to  furnish  one  box  for  a 
thousand  people.  This  is  no  idle  talk— I  honestly  be- 
lieve what  I  say. 

The  cry  of  over  production  I  have  heard  ever  since 
my  boyhood  days.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however, 
that  this  cry  is  generally  indulged  in  by  those  who  never 
will  have  a  pouud  of  anything  to  sell  or  ship.  They 
are  like  unto  the  improvident  farmer  wh»,  being  dis- 
couraged by  his  energetic  neighbors  who  were  rising 
early  to  take  care  of  their  stock,  turned  over  with  the 
characteristic  thought  and  expression,  "  Thank  God,  I 
have  no  pigs  to  feed:"  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
8<mpathythis  class  of  people  have  for  their  working 
neighbors;  the  energy  of  others  seems  to  have  a  melan- 
choly effect  on  them,  aud  they  arc  always  ready  with 
the  original  and  generous  sentence,  "  I  told  you  so." 

The  profits  of  orange  culture  have  been  so  oftentimes 
stated,  and  such  statements  have  called  forth  so  many 
adverse  criticisms  from  newspaper  men,  who  are  too 
frequently  seized  with  a  great  desire  to  do  some  one 
some  good,  which  is  generally  a  blind  leap  in  the  dark, 
and  which  by  accident  and  the  grace  of  God,  they  some- 
times accomplish,  that  I  almost  fear  to  state  results  I 
myself  have  obtained. 

From  a  statement  given  me  for  publication  by  my 
commission  men  in  San  Francisco, Messrs.  Lusk  &  Co., 
of  the  amount  of  money  they  jiaid  me  in  1877  and  1878, 
which  was  $8,210,  the  profits  that  year  were  over  $1,000 
per  acre,  as  the  orchard  was  less  than  seven  acres.  I 
do  not  anticipate  any  such  results  in  the  future.  Nor 
would  I  wish  to  encourage  others  with  such  hopes;  but 
I  do  oelicve  that,  by  growing  good  fruit,  when  the  trees 
have  acquired  an  age  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  for 
all  good  fruit  sold  a  result  of  from  $2.50  to  $500  per  acre, 
net,  may  be  obtained. 

Consumption  increases  always  at  a  greater  ratio  than 
production,  when  transportation  facilities  are  afl'orded 
the  producer.  Put  this  down  as  a  rule  to  which  there 
are  few  exceptions.  When  men  cease  to  flock  to  cities 
to  make  their  living  by  their  wits,  and  when  all  con- 
sumers in  the  country  go  to  work  to  earn  and  produce 
something,  then  you  may  fear  over  production,  and  not 
until. 

My  conclusions  from  all  the  foregoing  can  be  readily 
drawn.  From  the  limited  area  on  which  the  orange 
can  be  successfully  grown  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
consumption  will  exceed  the  supply  by  the  enlargement 
of  our  markets,  my  opinion  is,  that  with  us  the  orange 
interest  will  always  pay  more  than  the  grape  interest 
per  acre.  For  the  State,  and  nationally  considered,  the 
grape  will  become  the  great  over-shadowing  interest 
dwarfing  in  its  great  results  the  orante,  cereals,  aud 
bullion  yield  combined.  I  believe  this  will  occur  b".- 
fore  the  close  of  this  century. 

When  all  our  warm  valleys  are  planted  in  orange, 
lime  and  lemon,  when  all  our  sun-lit  hills  are  covered 
with  the  graceful  vine  pouring  forth  rich  treasures  into 
the  lap  of  the  individual  owner,  county.  State  and  na- 
tion, then  will  you  have  heard  the  last  munnurings  of 
discontent  and  coinmunistic  threats;  all  this  will  be 
hushed;  the  cry  of  want  will  give  way  to  the  notes  of 
joy  and  thanksgiving  arising  from  happy  homes  and 
contented  firesides  throughout  the  land  :  cities  will  be 
drained  of  their  tramp  element,  the  laws  will  be  better 
observed,  and  society  saved. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

CHEMISTS     AND  DllUGfilSTS, 


IMPORTERS  AND  DE.ALERS  IN- 


Crude  and  Powdered  Drugs,  Chemicals, 

FLUID  AND  SOLID  EXTRACTS.  ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Pressed  Herbs,  Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  Etc. 


Keep  ill  stock  a  full  line  of  goods  from  the  following  well-known  Druggists  and  Manu- 
facturers: 

Fl.riD  .\.M>  SOLID  KXTR.VCTS,  X.  C.  PILLS,  Ktc.  II.  Tliayti  &  Co., 
Caiiil>i'i<l(;e|iort. 

ESSE\TI.\L  OILS,  CIIK.>IK'.\LS,  Ktc,  Leliii  Ai,  Fink.  .New  Voik. 
CRUDE   OKI  GS,  CHE.^IICALS,  Etc.,  \V.  H.  ScliielTeliii  Ai  Co,I\ew 
Vuik. 

PI  RE   «M:i»Si\E  i>Vitlioiit   Dextrine,  Simar  of  31ilk,  Etc.),  Dr.  C.  L. 

Jaiiseii,  Verm ■  lli<»ii,  Dakota. 
SYRI  PS,  ELI  ID  EXTR.^t  TS.  Etc.,  Eli  Lilly,  liMlianapolis.  Iiiil. 
CO.>IPRESSED  PILLS,  ELIXIKS,  SYRUPS,  Etc.,  .loliii  Wyetli  At  Bro., 

Pliila<lel|>liia. 

MALTI.NE  PKEPAK.\TIO.\S.  Reed  it  CariiricJi,  .New  York. 
COD  Ll>  ER  OIL,  31aryiiis%  ItiiriiettV,  \Villiors\  aii«t  all  the  Different 
Preparations. 

STEELE'S 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  OflB.ces,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores,  Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes.  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 


M.\NrFACTfRERS  OF 

PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St. 


mm 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


,'^:-'}  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Assets, 


$1,200,000 


Tte  Fireniaiis  Fund  Insurance  Company 

BASES  ITS  CLAIMS  to  the  best  patronage  upon  its  SOUND 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION  reinforced  by  its  recent  LARGE 
ACCESSION  OF  CAPITAL  ;  its  EXTENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
AGENCIES,  giving  it  a  LARGE  PREMIUM  INCOME,  without 
the  necessity  of  heavy  concentration  of  risks ;  its  adherence  to 
the  BEST  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  UNDER 
WRITING  ;  and  its  prompt  and  equitable  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  LEGITIMATE  LOSSES. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  BUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS   IN   ALL  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


Cal.  Furniture  Manufacturing  Co. 
FURNITURE    AND  UPHOLSTERY, 

Nos.  224  &  226  Bush  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  and  Fluid  Extracts 

 I-IIOM  

CAI..IFORI\lyt    MEDICI^fAI.  PI.AINTS. 

JAMES    G.    STEELE    &  CO., 

PALACVE   DRUC;  STORK, 
No.  635  Market  Street,     -     -     San  Francisco,  Cal.  Cal.  Furniture  Co., 


o  xj  n.  T -A.  I       s  ,      i>  x%  ^  p  ie:  fC.  X  :E3  8  , 

 AND  


We  Hare  the  Only  Lai  jre  and  Complete  Stock  on  the  Coast,  and  are 
Selling  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

220  to  226  Bush  St. 


January. 
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DRY  GOODS !    DRY  GOODS !    DRY  GOODS ! 

S.  M0S6E0VE  &  BEO. 

Invite  attention  to  their  very  large  and  carefully 

selected  stock  of 

DRY  GOODS, 

Which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  largest  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  They  mark  all  their  goods  at  their 
lowest  price,  in  plain  figures,  and  sell  only 

FOR  CASH, 

Thus  enabling  them  to  undersell  all  other  houses 
who  do  a  credit  business.  Samples  sent  free,  on  ap- 
plication, to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  MARKET  STREET,    -      -      -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FURNITURE 


S.     MOSGROVE     &  BRO., 

I  14  and   i  16  Kearney  Street, 


G.  p.  SHEFFIELb.        J.  PATTERSON.        N.  W.  SPADLDING 


17and  19  Fremont  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
FOR.  O.  15.    I'A  I  T>'H 

CEl^EBliATED  FILES, 

Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Saw 
Mandrels,    and    Saws   of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 

PAPER  WAREHOUSE. 

BOISTELL,  urn  &  CO., 

Importers    and    WhoIfnale     Dealers  In 

PAPER  OF  ALL  KINDS, 


Book  and  News  Printing  Paper, 
Cover  Papei-,  (JoloreU  Poster, 
Fiat  Cap  and  Kill  Head 
Pa  peris, 

Manilla,  Hardware    and  Straw- 
Wrapping      Paper,  Fiiiit 
Paper  for  Packing  Rai- 
sins and  Fruit, 
PAPER    BAGS,    TWIXES,  Etc., 

We  Sell  at  the  l.owest  Price. 


ROEDERER  CHMIPIGNE. 


NOTICE. 


T 


HE    TRADE   AND    THE    PUBLIC  ARE 
informed  tliat  we  receive  tl«e  genuine 


LOUIS  ROEDERER 

Carte  Blanche  Champagne 

Direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Koederer,  Reims,  over  his  sig- 
nature and  Consular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marlied 
upon  the  side, 

"Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco," 

And  each  hottle  bears  the  label, 

"Macondray  &.  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacilic  Coast." 


jUACONDRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Capital,  fully  paid,  -  $200,000.00 


Losses  Psiid  Since  Organization  of 
Company,  Fehrnary  2(>tli,  1872, 
Over  $750,000 .00. 


411,  413  &  415  SACRAMENTO  STEEET. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


No.  40.5  California  Street,  S.  F. 

JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 

CHAS.  A.  L.ATON,  Secretary. 


I^IPORTEKS,  MANUFAl  THIERS, 

 AND  

FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish, 
Lasy  and  Lount^n'nL,^  Chairs,  luc  — Hotels  and  I'ri\  atc 
Residences  Inirnished.  — Designs  Furni.shed 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 


7:t5  iYlsii'k<'t  N(re<  I, 


Ssiii  Fraiiriseo, 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


January. 


OBN.  JOHN  F.  niIL.L.ER. 

This  gentleiaan,  whose  name  stands  promi- 
nently before  the  Republican  party  of  Califor- 
nia, as  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator, 
to  succeed  the  Hon,  Newtox  Booth,  has  quali- 
fications eminently  fitting  him  for  this  honora- 
ble position.  Mb.  Miller  is  noted  for  per- 
spicuity. He  is  a  good  reader  of  character, 
seldom  making  mistake  in  his  estimate  of 
men.  Gesekal  Milleb  is  warm-hearted  and 
strong  in  his  friendship.  In  private  life  he  is 
known  to  be  upright,  generous  and  honorable. 
A  city  cotemporary  says  of  him  : 

"The  subject  of  our  sketch  this  week  is  one 
of  the  representative  men  of  America,  who  has 
been  identified  with  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try in  so  intimate  a  manner  that  he  is  as  well- 
known  throughout  the  United  States,  as  he  is 
in  his  home  in  California.  His  first  arrival  in 
this  State  was  in  1853,  and  having  received  a 
thorongh  education  in  the  profession  of  the 
law  in  New  York  and  sk  his  old  home  in  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  where  for  a  time  he  practiced, 
he  opened  a  law  ofiSce  at  Napa,  and  commenced 
to  practice  at  that  place  and  in  this  city,  reap- 
ing an  honorable  reputation,  both  with  the 
members  of  the  bar  and  the  commnnity  gener- 
ally. 

Called  back  to  Indiana  in  1856  by  illness  in 
his  family,  he  was  compelled  to  stay  there  for 
a  time,  much  to  his  own  regret,  always  having 
intended  to  make  this  State  his  permanent 
home.  His  active  and  energetic  nature  would 
not  in  his  old  home,  even,  allow  him  to  remain 
idle.  The  first  campaign  of  the  Republican 
party  brought  him  prominently  forward  as  one 
of  its  most  earnest  members.  He  immediately 
commenced  to  stump  his  native  state  in  the 
interests  of  Fremont,  and  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, without  regard  to  political  complexion. 
In  1860  the  General  also  entered  the  canvass 
in  Indiana  for  Lincoln,  and  took  part  in  many 
heated  debates  that  were  then  indulged  in 
upon  the  issues  of  the  day. 

The  stand  he  took  placed  him  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  his  party,  and  he  was  looked  up  to 
for  opinions  and  advice  upon  the  intricate  and 
dominant  questions  which  had  arisen  at  that 
period.  When  Govebnok  Morton  called  the 
Legislature  of  Indiana  togethar,  at  the  time  of 
the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  means  for  any  requisition  of  men, 
etc.,  that  the  general  government  might  make. 
Miller,  who  had  served  in  the  State  Senate, 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Morton  as  an  aid 
on  his  stafif  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  ;  resign- 
ing his  seat  in  the  Senate,  he  immediately  or- 
ganized the  Twenty-ninth  Regiment  of  Indiana 
Volunteers,  and  was  appointed  its  Colonel,  and 
early  in  October,  1861,  joined  General  Ros- 
bean's  forces,  then  in  Kentucky. 

In  the  following  February  he  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  a  brigade,  under  General 
BuELL,  who  was  then  in  and  around  Bowling 
Green,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent campaigns  in  that  state.  His  war 
record  is  without  a  blemish.  In  all  the  mili- 
tary trusts  that  were  given  him,  he  showed  the 
qiialities  of  the  soldier.  Many  incidents  and 
particulars  of  his  military  life  could  be  given 
did  our  space  permit.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
not  u  scintilla  or  breath  of  suspicion  upon  any 
act  of  his  while  in  the  army  was  ever  brought 
against  him,  while  the  loss  of  one  of  his  eyes 
attest  his  bravery  and  suffering  while  serving 
his  country  in  the  field.  # 

In  September,  18C5,  he  resigned  his  position 
in  the  army  to  return  to  California  with  his 
family,  intending  again  to  enter  into  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  Recognizing  his  worth, 
however,  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  President  Johnson,  Collector  of 
this  Port,  which  position  he  held  until  1870, 
declining  a  re-appointment. 

Leaving  public  life.  General  Millee  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits,  which  give  the 
fullest  exercise  to  his  executive  ability. 

In  politics  he  is  the  same  unswerving  Repub- 
lican as  in  days  of  yore,  when  he  stood  by  the 
infant  struggles  of  that  party  and  assisted  to 
maintain  its  dignity,  and  afterwards  to  carry 
out  the  grand  mission  it  has  to  this  day  so 
successfully  sustained. 

The  Chinese  question,  which  has  so  agitated 
us  on  this  coast,  has  been  most  diligently  and 
carefully  studied  by  Genebal  Miller,  and  he 
has  given  to  the  people  his  views  thereon  in 
words  that  unmistakably  show  that  the  evil  is 
a  (gigantic  one  and  needs  eradicating.  His 
views,   which  have    been    published  exten- 


sively, have  been  commented  upon 
iu  the  most  favorable  light  by  our  leading  po- 
litical writers,  who  acknowledge  that  the  logic 
and  reason  presented  was  incontrovertible  and 
unanswerable,  and  that  it  would  be  well  (or  our 
people  to  fully  digest  what  he  has  offered  for 
the  good  of  our  coast,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  country." 

General  Miller  is  an  honorable  man — hon- 
orable in  every  position  he  has  stood  in.  A 
man  to  be  trusted  in  every  relation  of  life. 
Some  months  ago  he  wrote  an  elaborate  article 
on  the  Chinese  question  for  the  Cnlifarnian 
a  monthly  magazine  of  considerable  literary 
merit,  published  in  this  city.  In  that  commu- 
nication, the  General  very  clearly  and  explic- 
itly gives  his  ideas  concerning  this  important 
question.  He  leaves  no  doubts  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader  as  to  his  sympathies  being  entirely 
in  harmony  with  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
this  city  and  State.  He  is  opposed  to  unre- 
stricted Chinese  immigration.  His  article  has 
been  largely  quoted  from,  with  approval,  by 
nearly  the  entire  press  of  the  country. 

The  most  radical  member  of  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  Workingmen's  party  cannot 
find  fault  with  the  position  the  General  occu- 
pies on  that  issue.  His  views,  as  expressed  in 
the  magazine  article,  made  such  an  impression 
on  Mr.  Justice  Field,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  as  to  cause  that  gentleman  to 
very  materially  modify  the  ideas  he  had  euter- 


pient  in  a  position  that  the  patriots,  of  all  par- 
ties, of  our  entire  country  should  feel  a  just 
pride  in. 

Van  Home,  in  his  History  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  describes  the  charge  made  against 
Breckenridge's  corps  by  General  Miller,  at 
the  battle  of  Stone  River,  January  2d,  1863,  as 
follows: 

"  At  this  juncture  Colonel  John  F.  Millee, 
"followed  by  a  portion  of  Stanley's  Brigade, 
"  charged  with  his  brigade  across  the  river. 
"  Disregarding  an  order  from  a  general  officer, 
"  not  his  immediate  commander,  to  desist  from 
"  so  hazardous  an  adventure,  he  dashed  over 
"  and  fell  furiously  upon  the  foe  already  in 
'  rapid  retreat.  The  right  of  Miller's  line  was 
"supported  by  the  18th  Ohio  and  portions  of 
"  the  37th  Indiana,  and  78th  Penn-^ylvania,  of 
"  Stanley's  brigade.  Moving  on  the  opposite 
"bank  by  his  left,  by  Grose's  brigade  which 
"  had  changed  front  and  resisted  the  enemy, 
"  when  Price  and  Grider  gave  ground,  and  in 
"his  rear  were  Hazen's  brigade  and  portions 
"of  Beatty's  division.  Miller  reached  a  bat- 
"  tery  in  position  and  charging  with  the  78th 
"  Pennsylvania,  69th  Ohio,  74th  Ohio,  and 
"  19th  Illinois,  the  2l8t  Ohio  striking  oppor- 
"  tunely  on  the  left,  captured  four  guns,  and 
"  the  colors  of  the  26th  Tennessee  regiment. 
"  The  2l8t  Ohio  seized  the  guns  and  drew 
"  them  off,  and  the  78th  Pennsylvania  gained 
"the  colors.       •      •      •      •  Colonel 


tained  and  promulgated  for  years  in  the  form 
of  decisions  from  the  Bench,  concerning  the 
Chinese  question.  In  proof  of  this  statement, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  learned 
Jurist  wrote  General  Mh^ler  a  letter,  in  which 
he  very  gracefully  acknowledges  the  great  merit 
of  the  article.  He  also  said  that  the  logic 
was  irresistible.  By  permission  of  Mr  Justice 
Field  the  letter,  although  private,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Cnlifornian.  As  the  General  will, 
without  doubt,  be  chosen  by  the  incoming  Leg- 
islature, as  the  Republican  United  States  Sen- 
ator, it  is  highly  gratifying  to  know  that  his 
views  concerning  this  and  other  questions  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  those  of  the  party 
which  he  will  so  worthily  represent.  To  this 
position  of  honor  and  tru8t,to  which  he  will  be 
called,  the  people,  of  all  parties,  will  be  satis- 
fied. He  possesses  fine  abilities,  and  is  abun- 
dantly competent  to  fill  any  position,  however 
high,  with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  those 
from  whom  he  may  be  delegated  to  hold  the 
trust. 

Genebnl  W.  S.  Roseceans,  the  newly-elected 
member  of  Congress,  from  this  district,  under 
whom  Genebal  Miller  served  in  the  late  war, 
says  of  him:  "  A  braver  soldier,  a  truer  man, 
a  more  honorable,  high-minded  gentleman, 
there  was  not  in  the  army ;  and  that  he,  him- 
lelf,  (Rosecrans)  recommended  and  urged  his 
promotion,  for  bravery  and  brilliancy  in  the 
movement  of  his  troops  on  the  field  of  battle." 

This  high  encomium,  from  so  worthy  a 
source,  is  an  indorsement  that  places  the  reci- 


"  Miller's  movement  had  great  prominence  in 
"  utterly  defeating  Bragg's  object  in  this  en- 
"  gagement,  which  was  to  secure  the  heights 
"  commanding  his  lines  across  the  river,  Gen- 
"  eral  Rosecrans  being  as  yet  on  the  defensive, 
"  had  no  thought  of  aggression  from  any  point 
"  of  his  line,  and  hence  it  is  not  improbable 
"that,  had  not  Miller  moved  promptly  to 
"charge  Breckenridge's  forces,  and  had  he  not 
"followed  them  in  rapid  pursuit,  they  might 
"  have  reformed  upon  their  objective  and  held 
"  it.  Kn  it  was  Miller  drew  after  him  such  a 
"combination  as  prevented  Breckcnridge  from 
"  holding  the  coveted  heights,  who  having 
"  been  carried  beyond  the  hills  by  his  success 
"  at  first,  lost  them  altogether.  Lis  failure  cost- 
"  ing,  in  the  various  forms  of  casualty,  an  ag- 
"  gregate  of  two  thousand  men." 

This  brilliant  charge  was,  as  is  shown  bj'  Van 
Home,  the  decisive  movement  of  the  battle  of 
Stone  River,  and  virtually  ended  the  contest. 
There  was  no  fighting  after  that  except  slight 
skirmishing  the  following  day,  when  Bragg  re- 
treated, leaving  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
master  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  fields  of  the  war, 
and  giving  General  Rosecrans  and  his  brave 
officers  and  men  an  imperishable  lame. 

The  following  from  the  Independent,  so  clearly 
expresses  our  views  that  we  adopt  it  as  the  fit- 
ting conclusion  of  this  article,  and  we  believe 
that  every  word  of  it  will  be  endorsed  by  the 
people  of  California  : 

"  The  next  Legislature  is  to  select  a  successor 
to  Senator  Booth,  whose  present  term  of  office 


expires  on  the  4th  of  March  next.  In  view 
of  all  the  facts  involved  in  the  present 
issues  of  party,  this  succession  becomes  one 
of  vast  importance,  not  alone  to  California,  but 
to  the  entire  country.  It  carries  with  it  a  grav- 
ity which  lifts  it  far  above  the  line  of  the  sim- 
ple man  or  of  local  politics ;  a  gravity, 
that  at  once  stamps  it  with  national  concern — 
national,  because  the  nation  is  passing,  to-day, 
through  a  crucical  period  ;  one  in  which  the 
political  philosophy  of  Madison,  Hamilton, 
Jay,  and  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic  is  to 
receive  its  severest  test.  The  Union  was  never 
more  imperilled  than  no  k — not  even  amidst 
the  throes  of  the  rebellion  ;  for  then  patriot- 
ism Audvigilence  were  aroused  to  their  highest; 

j^,.  V.  w  ^  .  jjjg  constitution  and  the  laws,  a 
I  .irfbi'K  of  men  who  preferred  death  to  dis- 
jioD.  But  now  the  conditions  have  changed, 
^ce,  or  a  disastrous  truce,  is  upon  us  with 
•  ital  seduction.  The  sentinel  no  longer  paces 
t  watch  with  that  zealous  and  vigilant  eye, 
which  the  emergencies  of  the  hour  demand. 

This  is  the  very  reason,  then,  that  the  next 
United  States  Senatorship  becomes  invested 
with  so  much  importance,  awaking  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  men  a  most  solemn 
anxiety.  None  but  the  best  and  the  truest 
should  be  named  as  candidates,  and  none  but 
the  best  and  truest  of  these  should  be  clothed 
with  the  honor  and  trust.  Mediocre  men 
should  not  once  be  thought  of,  nor  men  of 
questionable  integrity.  The  hour  is,  when 
only  statesmen  of  brains  and  conscience  should 
stand  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  to  plead  her 
interests  and  guide  her  destiny.  The  era  of 
the  demagogue  should  now  with  us  have  a  final 
closing,  lest  the  genius  of  history  shall  at  some 
time  in  the  near  future,  Vie  called  upon  to 
write  another  eulogy  over  the  death  of  another 
Republic. 

But  have  we  the  man  whom  the  hour  de- 
mauds  '!  We  have  aspirants,  each  of  whom 
deems  himself  the  fittest  and  the  most  deserv- 
ing. »»••»«•  General  John  F. 
Miller  is  our  ideal  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate as  the  successor  of  Newton  Booth.  Every 
line  of  his  character  is  strong,  bold,  and  yet 
graceful,  constituting  a  man  that  fully  touches 
the  summit  of  our  wish.  Pecuniarily,  he  is 
beyond  the  temptation  of  bribes.  Intellectu- 
ally, he  stands  the  peer  of  any  and  of  all. 
Morally,  no  stain  rests  upon  his  escutcheon. 
Of  commanding  presence,  his  influence  aug- 
ments in  all  his  associations  with  men  in  every 
sphere  of  life.  With  a  pen  facile  and  classic, 
and  a  tongue  that  answers  truthfully'  to  a  mag- 
nificent brain,  he  has  already  made  his  mark 
in  constitutional  debate  as  well  as  among  the 
best  literary  minds  of  the  country.  In  mili- 
tary, as  well  as  in  civil  life,  he  stands  promi- 
nent. Without  drilling  at  West  Point,  he  as- 
cended in  the  military  rank  during  the  rebel- 
lion to  the  first  on  the  field  below  the  com- 
manding officer.  His  brain,  energy  and  blood 
hove  been  already  given  to  solidify  and  cement 
the  American  Republic  Something  is  due 
him  from  the  people  for  his  eminent  services." 


PERUVIAN  CORN. 

The  Marysvill<»  Appeal  says: 

Last  season  a  few  kernels  of  corn,  which 
was  reported  to  be  a  native  of  Peru,  South 
America, were  scattered  about  among  Yuma 
and  Sutter  farmers,  with  a  request  to  plant 
as  an  experiment,  as  it  was  represented  to 
be  wonderfully  prolific.  Supervisor  Wight 
was  one  of  the  lucky  gentlemen  who  re- 
ceived a  few  seeds,  which  he  planted.  Re- 
cently Mr.  Wight  came  into  the  city  to  re- 
port to  W.  T.  Ellis,  the  donor  of  the  seed 
One  of  the  six  stalks  of  this  corn,  when  laid 
down  on  th6  floor  in  the  Ajipeal'K  sanctum, 
measured  at  the  butt  six  inches  in  circum. 
ferenee,  and  in  length  sixteen  feet  and  two 
inches.  But  the  joke  of  the  thing  was  in 
the  crop  of  corn.  Mr.  Wight  raised  six 
stalks,  but  nary  a  kernel  of  corn.  Other 
parties  realized  a  tew  kernels,  and  we  wait 
for  further  reports. 


LEADING    WINE  DISTRICT. 

Sonoma  Valley,  says  the  Index,  will  stand 
this  season  at  the  head  of  the  wine-producing 
districts  of  California.  The  competition  among 
wine-makers  not  only  raised  the  price  of 
grapes,  but  stimulated  production  and  caused 
growers  to  pay  unusual  attention  to  their  vine- 
yords,  hence  our  heavy  crops.  Between  20  and 
30  firms  in  the  valley  are  engaged  in  winc-mak- 
ing,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their 
united  product  will  exceed  850,000  gallons. 


p.    H.  WENTWORTH, 

Editor,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
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SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 


THE  BEST  OFFER  YET  MADE! 


ITS  LOOATION.-ITS  OLIMATE,  SOIL, 
AND  PKODUOTIONS.-ITS  AGRIOUL- 
TUEAL,  MANUFACTURING  AND  OOM- 
MEECIAL  INTERESTS.-THE  JUDIC- 
IARY, SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES- 
ITS  EARLY  HISTORY,  ETC. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  send 
our  paper  East  to  their  friends,  we  offer  the 
following  great  inducements: 

Pive  copies,  one  year,  -  -  $7  50 
Ten  '    -      -       -   12  50 

Twenty      "      "  -       -       20  GO 

For  any  number  over  twenty,  same  rates 
as  last  named.  Money  must,  in  all  cases, 
accompany  the  order  Papers  on  the  fore- 
going terms  will  be  sent^  postage  paid,  to 
parties  in  the  East  or  Europe. 


PLUMAS  COUNTY  MINING. 

The  Greenville  Bulletin,  a  new 
paper,  gives  in  its  first  number  a  re- 
view of  gome  of  the  mines  of  that 
district: 

The  extensive  developments  of  the 
Green  Mountain  mine  place  it  among 
the  permanent  producing  mines  of 
the  State.  The  plant  is  extensive 
and  when  the  new  sixty-stamp  mil), 
now  approaching  completion,  is  rui." 
ning,  the  crushing  capacity^  will  be 
ninety-two  stamps.  The  new  mill  i-- 
first-class  in  its  appointments.  The 
cable  tramway,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, will  be  of  capacity  sufficient 
for  all  demands  liable  to  be  made  on 
it.  The  development  on  the  Kettji 
mine  shows  some  rich  ore.  Th. 
croppings  show  remhrkably  rich  on-, 
the  ledge  of  which  the  company  ar 
now  running  for.  The  new  hoistiii; 
works  will  have  all  the  necessoi} 
machinery.  The  lower  levels  of  thi> 
mine  produced  very  richly,  and  ;i 
large  amount  of  bullion  has  be  u 
turned  out  by  the  old  Kettle  com- 
pany. 

Plumas  National  mine  has  maiU 
some  very  valuable  developments  in 
their  No.  3,  or  lower  tunnel.  Tin 
main  pay-chute  of  this  mine  is  over 
500  feet  in  length  in  the  No.  2tunni-l 
with  good  ledge  and  pay  (still  in  tli 
face,  going  west.  This  mine  is  ricl 
in  sulphurets.  The  company  is  nov 
making  extensive  improvements  iii 
their  mill,  adding  thereto  seven  Frue 
concentrators,  to  collect  the  sulphur- 
ets. and  will  shortlv  erect  a  furnace 
and  chlorination  works.  The  sup 
ply  of  ore  is  years  ahead  of  the 
present  capacity  to  crush  it.  The 
Southern  Eureka  mine  has  been  pur- 
chased by  San  Francisco  and  New 
York  capital.  The  company  have 
made  a  milling  test  of  the  ore,  the 
results  of  which  have  been  most  satisfactory.  A  lower 
tunnel  is  being  run,  now  in  some  200  feet.  They  are 
now  negotiating  for  a  ten-stamp  steam  mill. 

At  the  Gold  Stripe  mine  a  fine  body  of  ore  is  being 
opened  in  the  Goodwin  part  of  the  mine.  The  pay- 
chute  is  over  149  feet  in  leneth,  and  a  shaft  sunk  on  it 
sixty  feet.  On  September  1st  the  company  completed 
fifteen  stamps  addition  to  their  crushing  eapacity,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  39  stamps. 

The  Indian  Valley  mine,  adjoining  Greenville,  gives 
promise  of  soon  again  being  added  to  the  li.st  of  pro- 
ducing mines  of  this  district.  It  has  lately  passed  into 
the  hands  of  some  San  Francisco  gentlemen,  who  have 
been  prosecuting  developments  that  have  opened  out  a 
new  body  of  very  fine  grade  ore,  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  mine  will  be  put  in  shape  to  be  worked  at 
an  early  date.  The  two  mills  will  give  a  capacity  of 
B6  stamps  on  this  and  the  Union  mine  adjoining,  part 
of  the  same  property. 


BT  OEOROE  H.  TDIKHAM. 


California,  it  is  well  known,  is  divided  by  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  viz:  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range, 
that  run  parallel  with  the  State  from  north  to  south. 
Between  these  two  ranges  lies  what  was  known  in  early 
days  as  San  .Joaquin  District,  and  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  district  lies  San  Joaquin  county.  The  county, 
in  shape,  is  nearly  square,  about  thirty  miles  each  way, 
and  contains  l,-450  square  miles  or  928,000  acres  of  level 
and  rolling  land.  The 

Soil 

Is  extremely  fertile  and  is  diversified  in  character,  be- 


1852,  and  yet  the  soil  is  so  rich  that  from  15  to  40  bush- 
els are  raised  to  the  acre  at  the  present  time.  There  is 
no  government  land  in  the  county,  and  owners  value 
their  estates  at  from  $20  to  $120  per  acre,  according  to 
the  location  and  proximity  to  market.  The  means  of 
transporting  are  excellent  and  cheap,  either  by  land  or 
water.  Large  steamers  leave  the  wharf,  in  Stockton, 
every  day  at  four  o'clock,  except  Sundays,  and  arrive  in 
San  Francisco  next  morning;  the  fare  for  passengers 
being  $1.  The  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  passes  through 
the  county  and  also  through  the  eastern  part  of  Stock- 
ton. At  Luthrop,  eight  miles  south  of  Stockton,  there 
is  a  branch  road  that  runs  down  the  valley  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  Stockton  and  Cop- 
peropolis  railroad,  38  miles  in  length,  starts  from  the 
water  front,  in  Stockton,  and  runs  due  east  to  Milton, 
with  a  branch  road  at  Peters  to  Oakdale.  In  the  county 
are  many  small  villages  of  50  to  1,000  inhabitants, 
where  the  farmers  of  the  county  trade.  Among  the 
number  is  French  Camp,  Linden,  Atlanta,  Wocdbridge, 
Lockford,  New  Hope,  Lodi,  Farmington,  Lathrop,  Ban- 
tas,  Tracy  and  Peters.  The  six  last  named  are  railroad 
stations,  the  largest  being  Lodi.  At  this  place  the  Val- 
ley Review,  a  weekly  newspaper,  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Ger- 
tie DeForce  Cluff.  It  advocates  woman  suffrage— polit- 
ically it  is  Democratic.    There  is  also  a  flour-mill  and  a 


pally  by  Gen.  T.  H.  Williams,  are  on  the  San  .Joaquin. 
On  the  Mokelumne,  Bouldin  iRlnnd,  G,497  acres,  owned 
by  the  Pacific  Distillery  Co.,  of  San  Francisco;  Staten 
Island,  9,104  acres,  owned  by  Haggin,  Tevis  and  Valen- 
tine, of  San  Francisco;  and  Sherman  and  Grand  Islands 
on  the  Sacramento,  are  in  this  county.  Mr.  R  C.  Sar- 
gent has  also  reclaimed  considerable  land  on  the  Mo- 
kelumne river,  and  at  the  present  time  these  islands 
are  producing  immense  (juantities  of  vegetables,  fruit 
and  cerea's  that  add  to  the  taxable  wealth  and  make 
productive  a  baiTcn  waste,  inhabited,  heretofore,  only 
by  wild  game.    The  taxable 

Property 

Of  the  county  is  $27,4fi3,315,  of  that  amount  about  JIO,- 
090,000  is  owned  in 
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ing  of  a  sandy  na 
ture  in  tho  north- 
ern and  southern 
portions,  a  black 
adobe  in  the  central  portion,  and  along  the  foot- 
hills of  the  county  of  a  gravelly  nature.  All  of 
these  lands  are  very  productive  of  cereals,  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  the  apple  of  the  cold  north  growing 
equally  well  with  the  orange  of  the  sunny  south.  Three 
Rivera. 

The  Mokelumne,  Calaveras  and  San  .Joaquin  cross  the 
county.  The  two  first  named  empty  into  the  San  .Joa- 
quin. The  latter  forming  a  junction  with  the  Sacra- 
mento and  empties  into  Suisun  bay.  The  Mokelumne 
is  navigable  as  far  as  New  Hope,  and  the  San  .Joaquin 
is  navigable  to  Stockton  for  vessels  of  GOO  tons  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  and  during  the  time  of  melting 
snows  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  steamers  of  300  tons  as- 
cend  the  river  for  200  miles.  The  San  Joaquin  near 
Stockton,  forms  three  branches,  desigrated  as  Old, 
Middle  and  Burns  cut-ofi'.  These  branches  form  islands 
of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands.  San  Joaquin  is  the 
second  largest 

Whea^ 

Orowmg  coiinty  in  the  State,  there  being  252,315  acres 
under  cultivation,  and  3,750,815  bushels  of  wheat  raised 
in  1880.   The  county  has  been  under  cultivation  since 
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grain  warehouse  which  will  hold  0,000  tons  of  wheat. 
All  of  these  villages  are  growing  in  importance,  and  all 
have  schools,  churches,  mechanics  at  various  trades, 
and  secret  societies.  New  Hope,  in  the  northwei-tern 
border  of  the  county,  was  founded  by  Arthur  Thornton 
and  is  fast  growing  in  importance;  it  already  has  a 
semi-weekly  line  of  steamers  running  to  San  Francisco. 
Reclaimed  Land. 
Many  miles  of  swamj)  and  overflowed  land  west  of 
Stockton  have  been  reclaimed.  In  1853  a  gentleman 
named  Whitney,  reclaimed  a  small  portion  of  this  land, 
by  filling  in  and  levees;  and  in  1H58  sold  to  James  Cro- 
zier,  who  still  occupies  the  place.  This  is  known  as 
Rough  and  Ready  Island  and  lies  at  the  junction  of  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Stockton  sloughs.  Tliis  island  is  very 
productive,  and,  witli  the  Napoleon  (iurdcn,  just 
below,  annually  rais<-s  ttiousands  of  tons  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  which  are  sold  in  the  San  Francisco  market. 
Th"  successful  reclamation  of  this  island  and  uimier- 
ous  gardens  along  the  river,  south  of  Rough  and  Ready, 
led  capitalists  to  believe  that  large  tracts  could  be  cul- 
tivated for  tlio  purpose  of  raising  wheat  ard  vegetables. 
Engineers  believed  the  project  feasible  and  a  series  of 
levees  were  thrown  up,  forming  reclaimed  lands  that 
arc  of  great  value.  Roberta  Island,  containing  64,800 
acres  and  owned  by  the  Glasgow  California  Land  Co.; 
Union  Island,  containing  45,000  acres,  owned  princi- 


STOCKTON, 

Which  is  the  county  seat,  and  contains,  according  to  the 
last  census  a  population  of  11,875  persons,  the  entire 
county  24,373.  The  city  lies  on  Stockton  Slouch  three 
miles  from  the  San  Joaquin  riv  r,  and  was  founded  in 
1847  and  surveyed,  as  it  now  appears  on  the  oflScial  map, 
by  Capt.  Charles  M.  Weber,  who  was  the  original  owner 
of  the  grant  on  which  the  city  is  situated.  The  streets 
are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  graded  and  graveled,  and 
are  lined  with  beautiful  shade  trees.  The  buildings 
are  beautiful  in  their  structure,  and 
many  are  three  stories  in  hight.  The 
city  is  the  largest 

Grain 

Depot  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  the 
exception  of  San  Francisco.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  thovisands  of  tons  of 
thestafi'of  life  are  stored  in'the  brick 
warehouses  which  lie  adjacent  to  the 
navigable  streams  of  Mormon  and 
Stockton  sloughs.  This  grain  is 
transported  over  the  waters  of  Stock- 
ton slough  to  the  San  Joaquin  thence 
to  Sau  Francisco.  Thousands  of  tone 
of  this  grain  are  hauled  by  tenms, 
and  the  railroad  alone,  in  1880, 
brought  more  than  81,543  tons  into 
the  city.  At  the  present  time  the 
warehouses  are  filled  to  their  gi*eat- 
•st  capacity  and  contain  104,000  tons. 
Many  of  the  farmers  of  the  county 
have  not  yet  stored  or  sold  their 
wheat,  and  in  the  county  to-day  there 
is  wheat  enough  to  bread  the  entire 
population  of  California  for  the  n  xt 
two  years.  The  city  has  fine  ccmrts 
of  justice  and  a  court  house.  Tho 
schools,  27  in  number  and  taught  by 
34  teachers,  are  equal  to  any  in  tho 
State.  St.  Agnes  Academy,  Catholic, 
is  located  here,  and  a  school  for  boys, 
under  the  direction  of  the  same 
church,  is  now  being  built.  There 
are  13  churches,  f(uir  banks,  two  ice 
companies,  one  gas  company,  and 
several  insurance  companies,  ulso 
one  street  railroad  1)^  miles  in 
length,  and  two  telegraph  compan- 
ies. The  city  is  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Stockton  water  works, 
which  draws  a  portion  of  its  supply 
from  an  artesian  well  1,000  feet 
deep.  In  addition,  every  family 
has  a  pump  and  well;  water,  clear 
and  cold,  being  obtained  in  abundance  by  boring 
30  feet  deep.  The  State  Insane  Asylums,  for  malo 
«nd  female,  are  located  here,  the  climate  being 
the  healthiest  of  any  city  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
cxc<'ption  of  Burlington,  Iowa.  A  $C0,000  addition  is  to 
bo  made  to  the  male  department  of  the  Asylum,  and 
the  foundation  is  now  being  laid,  15,000,000  brick  being 
required  in  tho  construction.  A  public  library  sup- 
plies the  public  with  books,  and  a  theater  is  open 
nightly,  Sundays  excepted.  Four  public  halls  are  used 
for  lectures,  dancing,  concerts,  etc.,  and  a  skating  rink 
is  now  open.  Masonry  is  represented  by  four  lodges; 
Odd  Fellows,  three  lodges  and  a  degrees  Rebecca;  Red 
Men,  two  tribes;  Knights  of  Pythias,  three  lodges; 
Druids,  two  lodges;  there  is,  also,  temperance  and  be- 
nevolent societies,  aggregating,  altogi'tker,  34  in  num- 
ber. Two  military  and  four  fire  companies  with  an 
electric  telegraph  complete  thi'  list. 

The  PrenK. 

The  American  people  are  the  greatest  lovers  of  liter- 
ature in  the  world,  as  they  are  a  progressive  people  and 
seek  to  keep  abreast  of  tiie  times.  The  citizens  of 
Stockton  are  none  behind  their  fellow  citizens,  henco 
all  first-class  papers,  including  The  Rksouiices  op  Cal- 
n-'ORNiA  are  in  df^mand.  The  city  and  county  are  also 
well  supplied  with  local  newspapers  that  are  edited 
with  ability.   The  Stockton  Independent  Issues  a  daily 
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RECi^AinilNG  SWAMP  LAND. 

'  The  FroBno  Calif omian  gays:  •*  A  novel  method  of 
rcclsimin^  swamp  land  has  come  under  our  observation. 
Captain  Esery,  a  pioneer  of  Fresno  county,  who  owns  a 
large  tract  of  swamp  laHd  near  his  residence  on  lower 
King's  river,  has  spent  much  time,  labor  and  money  in 
the  successful  reclamation  of  the  same.  It  seems  that 
King's  river,  on  uearing  the  tule  swamps,  divides  into 
several  disiinct  chzunels.  A  few  years  ago  Captain 
Esery  diverted  one  of  thest^  channels  that  ran  through 
his  land  into  one  of  his  tule  marshes.  Soon  after  the 
diversion  aforesaid  there  came  a  big  flood  in  King's 
river,  and  upon  the  subsiding  of  the  water  tlie  Captain 
discovered  that  the  marsh  mentioned  had  teen  covered 
to  a  considerable  depth  with  mud  and  sand,  brought 
in  by  the  flood-water,  and  leaving  the  surface  as  level 
as  a  floor,  whereupon  he  turned  the  river  back  into  its 
original  channel,  and  went  to  work  cultivating  his 
new-made  land.  The  first  year  it  produced  nothing 
worth  speaking  of,  bnt  the  next  year  it  produced  a  vory 
fine  crop,  and  now  the  Captain  says  it  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive land  he  has  ever  seen  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  and  as  the  land  now  is  so  level  there  is  no 
trouble  to  irrigate  it,  and  as  soon  as  one  crop  is  taken 
off  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  turn  on  a  large  stream  of 
water  and  give  it  a  thorough  soaking,  and  it  is  soon 
ready  for  another  crop." 


and  weekly.  It  is  the  Republican  organ  and  has  been 
established  20  years;  it  is  owned  by  a  stock  company. 
The  Evening  Mail,  neutral  in  politics,  is  delivered  at 
\iH  cents  a  week,  and  also  publishes  a  weekly  edition. 
It  has  been  established  a  year,  and  is  owned  by  Berdim, 
Colnon  -^nnnan.  The  Evening  Herald  is  a  daily  and 
weekly,  democratic;  is  published  and  sold  at  12 H'  cents 
per  week.  It  was  founded  in  July,  1S(!5,  and  is  owned 
by  Preston  k  Bell.  A  weekly  advertising  sheet,  deliv- 
ered free,  is  published  every  Saturday  by  Wm.  Deniog. 
The  Stockton  liamifr  is  a  German  weekly. 

manufactories. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Stockton  is  the  largest 
manufacturing  city  in  the  State  e-\ccpt  San  Fraueiscj. 
The  California  paper  mill,  located  on  Mormon  Slough, 
which  is  navigable  to  that  point  for  steamers,  is  one  of  j 
the  largest  mills  in  the  United  States,  manufacturing 
340,000  pounds  of  printing  paper  per  month.  Tin  y 
employ  85  men  and  pay  out  $4,000  monthly  in  wages. 
During  the  year  this  mill  turned  out  1,843  tons  of  pa- 
per,its  capacity  being  14,000  pounds  perdayof  24  hours. 
Pacilic  Tannery. 

The  next  largest  enterprises  are  the  Pioneer  and  Pacific 
tanneries,  the  latter  being  the  largest  on  the  coast.  The 
company  consists  of  Messrs.  KoUman,  Wagner  &  Salz, 
they  own  a  large  two-story  brick  building,  employ  45 
men  and  tan  18,000  hides  per  year. 

Fonndrtes. 

Two  iron  foundries  are  in  daily  operation.  The  Globe 
foundry  is  owned  by  John  Cain,  and  the  Stockton  Iron 
Works  by  Farrington,  Hyatt  &  Co.  These  foundries  are 
turning  out  steam  engines  and  castings  of  all  descrip- 
tions, that  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  coast. 

The  Agricultural  Works  are  extensive  and  of  great 
importance.  Mattersons  &  Williamson,  who  own  a 
large  three-story  building  and  do  all  their  own  work, 
have  been  established  since  1857,  and  the  senior  part- 
ner, Mr.  Matterson,  is  the  inventor  of  many  improve- 
ments in  agricultural  machinery.  The  H.  C.  Shaw 
Plow  Co.  deals  mostly  in  imported  implements  of  agri- 
culture, and  have  a  large  trade  with  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  district.  J.  H.  Condit  &  Co.,  also  deals 
largely  in  agricultural  implements.  W.  A.  Dorr  is  an- 
other large  house  of  the  same  character.  George  Lee- 
senden,  also,  has  a  large  manufactory,  and  these,  to- 
gether with  other  small  firms  have  a  capital  invested 
of  more  tlian  f  ."iOO.oeo.  The  Grangers'  Union  carry  on 
an  agricultural  trade  of  $225,000,  annually.  Under  the 
Buperintendcncy  of  A.  J.  Kobinson,  this  firm  carry  on 
the  manufacture  of  barb  wire,  it  being  the  only  manu- 
factory of  this  fence  material  in  the  State.  Carriages, 
buggies  and  wagons  are  manufactured  in  large  numbers, 
the  largest  firms  being  W.  P.  Miller  &  M.  P.  Henderson 
and  J.  F.  Hickenbotham.  A  furniture  manufactory  has 
been  in  operation  for  two  years;  is  owned  by  S.  H 
Ficket  &  Co.  Extensive  dealers  in  furniture  are  Ken- 
nedy k  Miller,  Sylvester  *:  Moye,  Easton  and  others. 
Three  breweries,  the  El  Dorado,  City  and  San  Joaquin, 
supply  the  lovers  of  lager  beer  with  their  favorite  bev- 
erage. The  grain  business  is  represented  by  the  Far- 
mers' Union,  J.  D.  Peters,  W.  M.  Baggs,  J.  S.  Bostwick, 
Stewart  &  Smith,  W.  C.  Miller,  H.  Wright,  J.  C.  Craw- 
ford and  J.  W.  McNear.  The  produce  and  commission 
merchants  are  numerous,  the  largest  dealer  being  C.  V. 
Tompson.  Two  wholesale  butchers,  Gerlach  k  Wagner 
and  Gross  k  Greenwood,  supply  beef  to  seven  butcher 
shops.  Twelve  dealers  in  clothing  are  doing  a  good 
business.  The  I  X  L  general  store  and  the  Great  East- 
ern .\uction  House  being  of  the  number.  Artistic  and 
lifelike  portraits  are  taken  by  J.  Pitcher  Spooncr. 
Flour  Mills. 

The  City  Mills,  owned  by  Austin  &  Willard  Sperry, 
and  Lane's  Mills,  by  K.  B.  Lane,  do  a  large  business  in 
the  grinding  of  flour.  The  City  Mills  turn  out  6U0  bar- 
rels a  day.  and  last  year  manufactured  170,000  ban-els. 
In  the  San  Francisco  market  this  flour  commands  the 
highest  price,  and  thousands  of  tons  are  sent  to  China. 

Ship  building  is  carried  on  quite  extensively,  on 
Lindsay  Point,  by  S.  Davies,  the  pioneer  ship-builder. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  constructed  upwards  of 
60  steamers  and  barges,  varying  in  tonnage  from  200  to 
GOO  tons.  At  the  present  time  he  is  nnder  contract  to 
build  a  government  snag  boat  for  the  Sacramento  rivi  r. 

The  long  dry  summers  render  irrigation  for  gardens 
a  matter  of  necessity.  This  has  led  to  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  wind-mills,  and  among  the  number  of 
various  patterns  is  the  Davies  Regulating  Windmill, 
made  and  sold  by  Smith  k  Collins. 

Stockton's  position  makes  it  the  most  desirable  point 
in  the  State  for  the  development  of  manufactories,  and 
in  the  near  future  they  will  form  the  most  important 
branch  of  wealth  in  the  county. 


OUR   WINES   AND  BRANDIICS. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  find  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  of  L.J.  Rose,  of  Los  Angeles,  to 
the  State  Viticultural  Commission,  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Stini-Tropic  California: 

It  is  a  pleasing  task  to  review  the  grape  and  wine  in- 
dustries of  Los  Angeles  county  for  1880. 

Crops  have  never  been  larger  or  of  better  qaality, 
and  the  demand  for  the  grape  by  wine-makers  has 
been  good  during  the  entire  season. 

There  will  be  more  vines  planted  during  the  coining 
season  than  ever  before.  There  have  already  been 
800,000  cuttings  engaged  at  my  place,  and  the  demand 
for  some  varieties  is  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

It  is  now  a  i)roven  fact  that  we  can  make  the  finer 
qualities  of  light  bodied  pure  wines;  not,  of  course, 
with  the  Mission  grape,  and  the  verdict  founded  on 
that  grape  has  been  a  just  one,  which  said  we  could 
not  make  a  li;{ht  wine,  and  that  our  wines  all  had  a 
sherry  flavor. 

Locality,  climate,  and  other  causes  have  a  marked 
efi'ect  on  the  quality  of  wines,  and  all  conditions  must 
be  favorable  to  make  a  wine  of  the  first  quality;  the 
variety  of  the  grape  used  has  more  influence  than  any 
other  one  condition. 

From  the  Blaue  Elbe,  Berger,  Zinfandel,  Charloncan, 
the  best  qualities  of  light  wines  are  made  here. 

Soon,  too,  we  shall  have  a  trans-continental  railroad, 
which  will  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  sending 
our  product  to  San  Francisco  before  it  can  be  sent 
East.  Thus  a  heavy  burden  in  the  way  of  freights  is 
removed.  Cucamonga,  tlie  largest  vineyard  in  San 
Bernardino  county,  contains  200  acres. 

Riversides  ha:i  many  small  vineyards,  planted  gener- 
ally with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Muscatela,  and 
Gordo  Blanco,  from  which  a  very  fine  quality  of  raisins 
are  made. 

There  are  in  this  county  5.713  acres  of  vineyard,  rep- 
resenting about  three  hundred  owners. 


to  make  vineyards  by  the  ten  thousands,  and  I  doubt 
whether  a  better  climate  or  soil  can  be  found,  even  in 
this  State,  for  the  production  of  grapes  of  the  best 
quality.  Land,  too.  can  be  had  cheap  enough,  say 
from  $10  to  $100  an  acre— the  first  without  irrigation, 
the  latter  with  it.  Nor  would  it  follow  that  thechcaper 
land  would  be  the  poorest  for  grape  growing,  for  the 
reverse  might  be  the  case.  Our  mountain  slopes  and 
our  uplands  are  now  the  lowest  in  price,  and  yut  these 
lands  are  the  lauds  that  will  produce  grapes  of  the 
highest  value.  The  possibil  ties  here  are  immense.  A 
great  future  is  in  store  for  us,  if  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  be- 
lieve it,  namely,  that  Europe  will  buy  our  wines. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  grapes  grown  for  sale  to 
wine  makers,  this  year,  have  netted  $90  an  acre,  for  the 
crop  was  large  and  the  price  good.  The  average  price 
this  year  was  somewhere  near  $21  a  ton.  The  wine  and 
brandy  made  would  sell  to-day  for  over  a  million  dol- 
larc. 

Much  more  might  be  said,  but  time  does  not  permit 
me  to  say  more.  It  has  been  with  difficulty  that  I  have 
been  able  to  do  this  much,  and  I  will  promise  myself 
the  pleasure  of  again  resuming  the  subject  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  L.  J.  HOSE, 

State  Viticultural  Commissioner  for  the 
Southern  District. 


SANTA  CRIZ. 

M.  P.  Owen,  an  old  and  favorably  known  citizen  of 
Santa  Cruz,  writes  as  follows  to  the  Rural  Press  of  this 
city: 

We  are  still  getting  dispatches  from  the  Atlantic 
States,  telling  of  terrible  storms  of  wind,  sleet,  snow 
and  unprecedented  cold  weather,  clear  into  the  "sunny 
South."  We  are  having  pleasant  sunshine,  gentle 
breezes,  green  pastures,  good  roads,  good  health,  peace 
and  plenty,  and  all  nature  in  the  best  condition  lor 
producing  more.  Thus  the  New  Year  finds  us  at  Santa 
Cruz.   We  have  had  rain  enough  to  put  the  ground  in 


Tlie  Gaviuta  Fas.s,  Santa  Uai-bara  County. 


Taking  the  present  year's  yield,  which  is  the  largest 
we  have  ever  had,  at  10,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  it  gives 
67,130,000  pounds  of  grapes  produced  in  this  county 
this  year;  and,  taking  fifteen  pounds  of  grapes  for  a 
gallon  of  wine,  this  would  give  the  grand  total  of 
3,800,000  gallons  of  wine. 

These  figures  seem  large,  yet  I  have  bought  this  year 
12,000,000  pounds  of  grapes;  and  some  of  the  vineyards 
have  yielded  ten  tons,  or  20,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  so  I 
believe  five  tons  is  within  the  average. 

Sweet  wines  require  more  than  fifteen  pounds  of 
grapes  to  the  gallon,  and  much  of  both  sweet  wine  and 
brandy  have  been  made;  so  I  would  estimate  the  pro- 
duct of  this  county  for  this  year  at  2,000,000  gallons  of 
white  and  red  wine,  500,000  gallons  of  sweet  wines, 
and  300,000  gallons  of  brandy. 

There  are  several  largo  manufactories  for  wine-mak- 
ing in  our  county,  and  all  have  had  all  they  conld  do. 
The  more  prominent  are  Dreyfus  &  Co.,  Kohler  &  Froh- 
ling,  Mr.  Bernard,  J.  DcBarth  Shorb,  M  Keller,  and 
Stem  &  Rose.  Tlu  re  are  very  many  more  who  work 
up  their  own  grapes;  and,  generally,  all  the  vignerons 
of  Anaheim  belong  to  that  class. 

Probably  half  the  vineyards  of  this  district  are  irri- 
gated; and,  although  grapes  can  be  grown  in  any  part 
of  the  district  without  irrigation,  yet  witli  irrigation 
lart:cr  crops  are  i>roduced,  and  vineyards  retain  their 
fertility  and  thrift  for  hundreds  of  years.  Irrigation 
entails  much  work,  and  it  may  yet  be  considered  an 
open  question  whicli  j)ays  best— deep  tillage,  without 
irrigation,  or  irrigation. 

Lands  without  irrigation  can  be  bought  very  much 
cheaper,  say  for  one-fourth,  and  this  again  forms  a  fac- 
tor in  the  problem  of  "Which  pays  best?"  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed  that  as  long  as  the  belief  pre- 
vails that  irrigation  is  a  preventive  of  the  phylloxera, 
there  is  a  comfortable  feeling  in  having  water. 

Of  course,  like  the  balance  of  the  State,  wc  have 
thousands  of  acres  which  are  adapted  for  the  growing 
of  the  vine.   Men  and  money  are  all  that  are  required 


good  order  for  the  plow,  and  to  produce  a  good  crop  of 
new  grass,  and  the  dairj-  cows  are  taking  advantage  of 
it.  Now,  with  all  these  blessings  surrounding  us  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1881,  why  should  we  not  have 
a  happy  new  year?  and  with  this  note  I  extend  my 
sympathies  to  those  suffering  from  an  Arctic  winter  at 
the  East. 


COST  OP  WHEAT  FARMING. 

The  Contra  Costa  GazetU:  says  :   "A  friend  leaves  with 
us  the  following  account  of  the  actual  results  of  farm- 
ing an  18-acre  piece  of  rented  land  the  past  season,  the 
yield  of  which  was  a  little  less  than  16  centals  per  acre; 
Product. 

28,633  llis  clean  wheat  @i  $1,'25  $357  91 

3*^  sacks  chicken  feed   15  00 

Total  value  of  products  $372  91 

Cost. 

Rent  $80  00 

Seed   20  .M 

Plowing  and  sowing   24  00 

Heading   :M  00 

Thrashing   41  00 

Sack^   21  00 

Hauling   10  00 

Total  cost   226  50 

Profit  $146  41 


AN  IMPORTANT  WORK. 

The  Daily  Evening  Post,  of  this  city,  learns  that 
the  forthcoming  report  of  the  California  Fish 
Commissioners  will  show  that  in  1880  thu  salmon 
taken  from  California  waters  amounted  to  10,800,- 
000  pounds,  being  more  than  double  the  quantity 
taken  in  187i,  when  the  Fish  Commissioners  en- 
tered upon  their  duties.  And  all  this  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  work  of  the  Commission  itself. 
If  this  surplus  of  five  million  pounds  were  worth 
but  two  cents  a  pound  the  money  value  would  be 
$100,000. 


THE  WASHINGTON  COLONY  LANDS. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  editor  of  the  Fresno  Re- 
publican took  a  drive  through  the  flourishing  com- 
munity in  Fresno  county,  known  as  the  Washing- 
ton Irrigated  Colony,  and  speaks  of  it  in  his  paper, 
as  follows : 

This  fine  tract,  consisting  of  eleven  sections  of 
excellent  laud,  adjoins  the  Central  Colony  on  the 
south,  and  is  five  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 
Fresno.  In  driving  through  this  colony  evidences 
of  thrift  and  industry  are  visible  on  every  hand, 
neat,  cozy  cottages,  in  many  instances  surrounded 
by  fruit,  ornamental  trees,  flower  gardens,  com- 
fortable barus,  and  all  things  necessary  to  make 
country  life  pleasant  and  profitable.  This  tract, 
which  three  years  ago  was  a  dry  profitless  waste,  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  populous  and  prosperous  vil- 
lage. The  principal  factors  in  this  marvelous 
change  has  been  simply  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation  and  skillfully  directed  energy 
and  capital.  Broad,  well  constructed  canals  have 
been  built  that  will  convey  water  to  every  lot  in 
the  tract.  A  fine  school  house  was  completed  last 
fall,  and  has  now  a  daily  attendance  of  25  scholars. 
A  well  appointed  cheese  factory,  with  a  capacity  of 
300  cows,  was  in  operation  last  season,  turning  out 
a  quality  of  goods  equal  to  the  best  cheese  of  East- 
ern factories.  Last  fall  Mr.  Lewis  started  a  nur- 
sery for  the  accommodation  of  the  colonists  by  set- 
ting out  7,000  choice  grafted  trees.  During  the 
next  three  months  he  will  sot  out  50,000  more 
choice  budded  and  grafted  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Lewis 
has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  growing 
and  shipping  of  pears  from  this  coast,  and  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounces  this  the  finest  pear  country  he 
has  ever  seen.  The  trees  bearing  early  and  heav- 
ily, and  being  entirely  free  from  disease  so  preva- 
lent in  many  parts  of  California,  the  pear  may  yet, 
in  this  vicinity,  dispute  supremacy  with  the  prune, 
apricot  and  raisin  grape.  The  population  of  this 
colony,  which  is  gathered  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  civilized  g:obe,  will,  for  intelligence,  indus- 
try and  thrifi,  compare  favorably  with  any  commu- 
nity in  the  country.  Quite  an  immigration  of  the 
better  class  of  English  and  Scotch  is  setting  in 
from  India,  Japan  and  New  Zealand,  about  400 
acres  of  this  tract  having  been  purchased  by  these 
emigrants  from  the  antipodes.  They  come  well 
provided  with  means,  and  many  of  them  are  men 
of  high  attainments. 


ANNUAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 

The  annual  trade  review  that  has  been  prepared 
and  published  by  the  Commercial  Herald,  of  this 
city,  is  the  most  complete  exhibit  of  the  businees 
of  California,  for  the  last  year,  that  has  yet  been 
giv^n  to  the  public.  It  is  replete  with  statistical 
information,  carefully  compiled,  and  of  great  in- 
trinsic value  to  those  engaged  in  trade.  To  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who  have  no  taste  or  time  for 
perusing  the  long  tables  of  figures,  the  informa- 
tion is  also  presented  in  a  concise  form  so  that  the 
leading  items  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Such  work 
requires  great  skill  and  patience  and  is  worthy  of 
recognition  by  all  who  have  an  intelligent  desire  to 
see  the  true  condition  of  the  State  made  known. 
From  it  we  take  the  following  results  of  last  year's 
I  operations  in  California : 

Product  of  wheat,  1880    28.250,00(>  centals 

Wheat  and  flonr  export   11,134,409  centals 

Barley  crop   5,(100.000  centals 

Wool  clip   46,074,1.54  pounds 

Wine  product   12,000,000  gallons 

Quicksilverproduct   57.983  flasks 

Gold  aud  silver  yield.  Pacific  coast.    80,168,000  dollars 

Coinage  at  San  Francisco  Mint   37,427,000  dollars 

Merchandise  exports  by  sea   35,563,286  dollars 

Treasure  exports  by  sea   12,937,534  dollars 

Lumber  imports  at  San  Francisco..  214,385,400  feet 

Value  of  city  manufactures   80,(100,000  dollars 

Banking  capital  of  tlie  state   170.(100,000  dollars 

Federal  revenue,  San  Francisco....     8,075,988  dollars 

Sugar  imports   76.272,825  pounds 

California  beet  sugar  product   2,172,660  pounds 

Coffee  imports   20,700,000  pounds 

Rice  imports   50,407,534  pounds 

Tonnage  movement  by  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  3,648,962,164  pounds 

Tonnage  movement  by  Southern 

Pacific  (N.  D.)     462,812.305  pounds 

Real  estate  sales  in  San  Francisco. .  14,000,000  dollars 
Immigration   4,139  souls 


RESTLESS  FARMERS. 

A  writer  in  the  Bulletin,  of  this  city,  relates  the 
following  instance  of  the  restless  nature  of  some 
agriculturists  which  has  recently  occurred  in  this 
State : 

In  Santa  Cl»ra  county  during  the  past  year,  it  Is 
said  that  a  gentleman  sold  a  well-improved  piece  of 
orchard  land  for  $6,000.  It  was  worth  more  than 
that  as  an  investment;  in  fact  the  property  was 
sacrificed,  the  trouble  being  that  newspaper  stories 
of  mining  camps  and  fortunes  made  there,  had 
made  the  safe  returns  of  this  farm  seem  very  small 
and  tame.  But  $6,000  is  little  money  in  a  mining 
cump,  and  is  easily  enough  lost.  After  months  of 
travel  he  decided  that  the  abandoned  occupation 
was  after  all  the  best;  ho  would  again  be  an  agri- 
culturist. But  searching  for  a  location  where  soil, 
climate,  resources,  nearness  to  market,  and  such 
other  profitable  things  which  men  desire,  were 
combined  in  the  fullest  degree,  he  now  thinks  that 
$10,000  will  not  place  him  where  he  was  before  his 
unfortunate  sale.  In  several  recently  reported 
cases  men  have  sold  their  homesteads,  taken  the 
money  and  gone  elsewhere  to  invest,  failed  to  bet- 
ter themselves,  and.  coming  back  to  the  old  neigh- 
borhood, have  purchased  back  their  former  home 
at  a  round  advance  upon  the  selling  price. 


February. 
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SEMI-TROPIC  CALIFORNIA. 

In  speaking  of  the  revival  of  prosperity  in  the 
Southern  counties,  the  Riverside  Fress  and  Horli- 
cullarist  says : 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  southern 
counties.  The  increase  has  been  steady  from  year 
to  year,  and  never  before  in  the  history  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State  have  the  hopes  of  its  inhabitants 
been  so  high.  J.  M.  Hixson,  of  San  Francisco, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  an  extended  tour 
throughout  the  counties  of  Santa  Barbara,  Los 
Angeles,  Ventura,  San  Bernardino  and  San  Di(  go, 
furnishes  the  Bulletin  the  following  interesting 
facts  which  he  learned  during  his  journey  : 

Four  years  ago  the  people  of  the  Southern  roun- 
ties  named  above  were  discouraged  and  disheart- 
ened at  what  they  considered  their  hard  lot. 
Nearly  all  were  heavily  in  debt  and  could  see  no 
way  out  of  their  financial  troubles.  Many  were 
anxious  to  leave  that  part  of  the  Slate  and  go,  they 
cared  not  whither,  so  long  as  they  could  get  out  of 
a  country  which  seemed  to  be  dragging  them  down 
to  a  hopeless  ruin.  At  that  time  many  of  the 
farms  were  large,  and  the  chief  reliance  of  the  far- 
mers was  upon  wool,  grain  and  oranges.  Although 
great  hopes  had  been  based  upon  orange  culture,  it 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  that  ten  or  twelve  years 
must  elapse  before  a  return  could  be  obtained 
from  an  orange  orchard.  The  excitement  about 
orange  culture  at  last  died  away,  and  the  country 
was  beginning  to  sink  into  its  old  stage  of  leth- 
argy, when  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  its  life  by 
the  opening  up  of  a  market  for  its  products  in  Ari- 
zona, and  the  change  of  policy  from  large  ranches 
to  small  farms.  The  great  tracts  were  divided  up, 
and  the  smaller  farms  were  thenceforth  more  care- 
fully cultivated.  Products  were  diversified,  and 
the  crops  being  large  and  the  prices  good,  with  a 
market  south  which  absorbed  nearly  all  that  could 
be  raised,  the  farmers  suddenly  began  to  find  the 
way  in  which  money  could  be  made,  and  are  now 
as  enthusiastic  over  their  country  as  they  were 
lately  despondent.  AH  of  the  barley  raised  south 
of  Los  Angeles  is  sold  in  Arizona  at  prices  within 
five  cents  of  those  ruling  here.  All  the  eggs, 
chickens  and  like  farm  products  are  readily  dis- 
posed of  at  San  Francisco  prices,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  ripe,  canned  and  dried  fruits  are  sold  in 
the  country  recently  opened  up  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Bailroad. 

Tile  Era  of  Small  Farms.  ' 

There  has  recently  been  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  large  land-owners  to  divide  their  large  tracts, 
and  many  have  made  offers  of  a  certain  amount  of 
land  to  those  who  would  plant  and  care  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  fruit  trees  a  stated  length  of  time. 
Thus,  for  the  labor  of  planting  and  caring  for  an 
orchard  for  a  land  owner,  a  settler  can  obtain  a 
homestead  for  himself.  Twenty  acres  of  good  laud 
is  now  considered  a  competency  for  an  ordinary 
family,  and  it  is  proposed  by  some  to  divide  twen- 
ty-acre ranches  into  still  smaller  farms,  finding  in 
many  cases  that  twenty  acres  is  too  much  to  care 
for  properly.  Water  is  found  in  abundance  in 
most  places  where  artesian  wells  have  been  sunk. 
Some  of  the  wells  flow  fifteen  inches  of  water  each. 
In  order  to  improve  the  water  supply  of  the  Santa 
Ana  river,  it  has  recently  been  proposed  to  put  in 
a  concrete  dam  near  one  of  the  places  where  it 
sinks,  and  force  it  to  flow  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  instead  of  burying  itself  in  the  sand,  as 
now.  Everything  now  seems  to  favor  the  farmers 
of  tlvt  Southern  counties,  and  the  encouragement 
which  they  have  received  through  the  recent  open- 
ing of  a  good  market  in  Arizona  has  stimulated 
their  enterprise.  They  intend,  as  soon  as  the  new 
trans-continental  railroad  has  been  completed,  to 
supply  tlij  Western  States  witn  fruits, nuts,  raisins 
and  other  productions  of  their  semi-tropieal  coun- 
try. With  a  view  of  opening  up  this  trade,  it  has 
been  proposed  tb  hold  what  is  called  a  "Citrus 
Fair"  in  the  prominent  cities  of  the  East,  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  York.  A  committee  consisting 
of  three  well-known  men  from  each  of  the  five 
counties  named  abovo  has  been  appointed,  and 
will  soon  perfect  arrangements.  A  deposit  of 
SI, 500  has  been  made  in  the  San  Diego  Bank  by 
prominent  citizens  of  that  city,  as  an  earnest  of 
their  intentions,  and  those  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise have  no  fears  concerning  the  raising  of  the 
$10,000,  which  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  exhi- 
bition successful.  They  have  the  assurance,  it  is 
understood,  that  the  transportation  of  two  car- 
loads ol  fruit  per  week  shall  cost  only  a  nominal 
sum.  By  sending  on  this  amount  of  fresh  iruit 
every  week,  the  whole  line  of  exhibits  extending 
from  the  Mississippi  river  east  can  be  kept  in  a 
proper  condition.  The  exhibit  w  ill  consist  of  dried 
and  canned  fruits,  nuts,  raisins,  lemons,  oranges, 
olives,  apricots,  plums,  etc. 


GRASS  VALLEY. 

We  find  the  following  sketch  of  this  thriving 
upland  town  in  the  Chiistmas  edition  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Bee : 

Grass  Valley,  situated  in  Nevada  county,  IG'a 
miles  from  Colfax,  the  connecting  station  of  the 
C.  P.,  all  rail  communication,  is  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest, most  prosperous  and  most  extensively  known 
towns  in  Northern  California.  The  first  quartz  dis- 
covery was  made  in  1850,  and  that  industry  has 
ever  since  been  the  leading  one.  At  the  present 
time  the  Idaho  is  the  principal  mine,  having  a  fifty 
stamp  mill,  and  employing  216  men.  It  paid  its 
one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  dividend  on  the  1st 
of  this  month,  aggregating  a  total  in  dividends  of 
some  §2,800,000,  gross  product  of  mine.  Within 
the  corporate  limits  and  immediately  adjacent,  are 
extensive  orchards  and  vineyards,  whose  fruit  finds 
a  ready  market  beyond  the  Sierras.  Total  prop- 
erty valuation,  last  assessed,  5843,7-14.  Estimated 
full  value,  one  hundred  per  cent.  more.  Popula- 
tion of  the  town,  within  corporate  limits  and  su- 
burbs, about  six  thousand.  There  are  six  churches, 
16  public  and  two  private  schools,  the  public 
schools  having  17  teachers,  including  principal ; 
five  public  halls,  Hamilton  and  Reform  Club  halls 
being  the  principal  ones.  Of  orders  and  societies 
there  are  one  Masonic  Lodge,  a  Chapter  and  Order 
of  Eastern  Star;  two  Odd  Fellows'  Lodges,  En- 
campment, two  Lodges  A.  0.  U.  W.,  one  Red  Men, 
one  Knights  of  Honor,  one  Good  Templars,  one  A. 
0.  Hibernians,  one  B'nai  B'rith,  HebreA".  There 


WOOL. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  world  has  increased  five 
times  since  1830,  when  it  was  about  320,000,000 
pounds  in  weight.  In  1878  (the  latest  year  for 
which  there  are  complete  figures)  Europe  produced 
740,000,000,  river  Platte  240,000,000,  United  States 
208,000,000,  Australia  350,000,000,  and  South  Africa 
48,000,000  pounds,  making  a  total  of  1,580,000,000 
pounds. 


BETTER  THAN  LOANING  MONEY. 

A  vineyard  of  75  acres  situated  in  Napa  Valley, 
50  acres  in  bearing  and  25  partly  set  in  one  year 
old  vines,  and  the  remainder  of  the  land  ready  for 
setting,  was  leased  a  few  days  since  to  a  large  San 
Francisco  wine  firm  for  ten  years  from  this  season 
on  the  following  terms:  Lessess  are  to  set  the  re- 
mainder of  tno  land  not  yet  pUntcd,  re-set  all 
vines  that  may  die,  keep  the  vineyard  in  good  or- 
iler,  and  pay  lessor  a  yearly  rent  of  $55  per  acre 
lor  the  75  acres.  This  is  ten  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  a  valuation  of  ?550  per  acre,  and  better  than 
loaning  money  at  current  rates.  As  a  further  ovi- 
tlence  of  the  gn  at  profit  to  be  rcalizeel  from  vine- 
yards we  mention  the  following:  T.  U.  Cheney, 
who  owns  a  vineyartl  in  Sonoma  valley,  informs  us 
that  from  8'i  acres  hu  sold  this  season  $2,175 
worth  of  grapes.  If  any  person  doubts  this  state- 
meat  Mr.  Cheney  will  show  his  own  books  anel  the 
books  of  the  company  to  which  he  sold  the  grapes 
for  its  verification.  Wm.  Bibler  owns  a  vineyard 
near  Donahue,  in  Vallejo  township,  of  ninety 
acres.  Many  of  his  vines  are  only  four  years  old, 
wc  are  informed.  His  grapes  averaged  him  $90 
per  acre  for  the  entire  tract.  There  is  no  industry 
in  the  State  so  promising  as  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape,  and  there  is  ample  room  for  thousands  of 
men  of  wealth  or  limited  means  to  engage  in  the 
business.  Land  in  Sonoma  county  well  adapted 
for  vineyard  purposes  can  be  bought  for  from  ten 
elollars  an  acre  up,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
thousands  of  acres  further  back  in  the  mountains. 


OIVE   OF   OTL^R  OAKS. 


are  eight  hotels  and  numerous  lodging  houses. 
Post-office,  John  I.  Sykes,  P.  M.;  W.  F.  &  Co., 
Sam.  H.  Dorsey,  agent.  The  Narrow  Gauge  R-  R. 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  there  being  sixteen 
daily  arrivals  and  departures  of  trains  at  the 
Grass  Valley  depot.  John  F.  Kidder  is  the  General 
Superintendent,  and  W.  S.  Stoddard  agent;  John 
C.  Coleman,  of  Grass  Valley,  President.  There 
are  two  volunteer  fire  companies,  naving  each  a 
membership  of  25,  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  in  the  State— John  Seliger,  Chief  Engi- 
neer. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ARIZONA'.S  PROSPKCTS. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing : 

If  there  is  a  man  alive  to-day  who  does  not  know 
what  great  things  arc  ahead  for  Arizona  wo  pity 
him.  From  Col.  Godfrey,  who  lately  returned 
from  that  territory,  we  hava  a  confirmation  of  the 
phenomenal  development  which  is  on  foot  there. 
Tombstone,  a  new  mining  camp,  which  could  have 
been  bought,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  for 
$1,000  three  years  ago,  is  now  producing  upwards 
of  $400,000  a  month,  and  this  is  but  the  initial 
treasure  delivery  of  this  virgin  mining  camp.  The 
Silver  King  mine,  which  has  paid  numerous  divi- 
dends, and  which  has  never  levied  an  assessment, 
is  said,  by  intelligent  observers,  to  bo  the  most 
wonderful  mineral  property  ever  developed  on  the 
American  continent,  not  excepting  any  on  the 
Comstock  lode.  The  Silver  King  has  lately  re- 
sumed the  payment  of  dividends,  and  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  they  will  increase  in 
amount.  But,  from  every  portion  of  the  territory, 
the  same  encouraging  story  of  elevelopment  comes. 
With  the  progress  of  railways  and  cheapened  trans- 
portation, wo  may  confielently  look  for  fresh  won- 
ders from  Arizona. 


just  as  good,  can  be  had  at  a  less  price  than  that. 
A  very  little  money  backed  by  energy  and  well  di- 
rected labor,  thus  invested  will  in  four  years  make 
a  man  independent.  Ffty  years  from  now  the 
vine-yards  of  California  will  support  a  larger  pop- 
ulation, and  bring  more  wealth  into  the  country 
than  any  other  industry  on  this  coast. — Petaluma 
Conner. 


THE  DAWMNG  ERA    OF  SMALL  FARMS. 

The  Fresno  Jiepiihliran  says:  "  Tho  demand  for 
land  is  increasing,  and  subdivision  of  large  tracts 
must  follow.  Small  farms  will  soon  bo  our  herit- 
age and  our  boast,  and  no  prophetic  philosopher  is 
necessary  to  warn  tho  man  of  small  means  that 
now  is  the  time  to  invest.  Twenty  or  forty  acres 
properly  planted  and  cultivated  will  he  a  source  of 
constant  revenue,  and  the  land  may  bo  made  to  in- 
crease rapidly  in  value.  Crops  of  corn,  potatoes, 
hay,  wheat,  hops,  grapes,  berries,  and  other  fruits 
will  furnish  a  harvest  every  month  in  tho  year. 
Cheese,  butter,  eggs  and  well  cured  meats  will 
he  always  on  the  table.  The  man  who  properly 
tills  his  small  farm  can  take  more  solid  comfort  in 
a  week  than  a  wheat  farmer  of  to-day  does  in  a 
year,  lie  will  have  more  neighbors.  Schools  will 
be  more  abundant,  and  all  moral  influences  will  be 
more  generally  fostered  when  the  day  of  small 
farms  has  fully  dawned." 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

O  F 

HUTCHINSON 

&  MANN, 

Nos.  322  and  324  California  Street, 
and  302  and  304  San- 
some  Street, 

S £t XI  i-f\ixoisco. 


MORK  IIOUSE.S  WANTED. 

The  Livermoro  Iff  raid  says:  "A  dozen  good 
cottages  of  from  five  to  seven  rooms  each,  hard- 
finished,  with  grounds  fenced  and  thc!  whole  pre- 
senting a  neat,  tidy  appearance,  could  easily  find 
permanent  tenants  in  Livermore  at  a  fair  rental." 


Agents  for  The 
Berlin  Cologne  F.  I.  Co  Berlin, Germany 


Dwellin^^  House  Underwriters  New  York. 

$1,04,8,033. 


Girard  F.  &  SI,  Ins.  Co  Philadelphia. 

$1,161,838. 


La  Confiance  Ins.  Co   Paris,  France. 

$6,670,.565. 


Lion  Fire  Ins.  Co.  (Limited)  London,  Kng. 

$1,340,141. 


New  Orleans  Ins.  Ass'n  New  Orleans. 

$483,030. 


New  York  City  Ins.  Co   New  York. 

$400,7 .53. 


People's  Ins.  Co  Newark,  N.  J 

$.501,455. 


Revere  Fire  Ing.  Cu  Boston,  niass. 

$385,600. 


St.  Paul  F.  <Si  ni.  Ins.  Co.... St.  Paul,  niinn. 
$857'.681. 


The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited)  London, Eng. 

$507,410. 


Teatonia  Ins.  Co   New  Orleans. 

$360,035. 


Watertown  Ins,  Co  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

$77'8,304. 


The  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  London. 

$1,378,363. 


La  Fonciere  Marine  Ins.  Co  Paris. 

«1, 300,000. 


Capital  Represented, . .  $18,648,963 
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RAILROAD  REGULATION. 


GOV, 


LELA.ND  STANFOED'3  EEPLT  TO 
THE  NEW  YOKE  OHAMBEK 
or  OOMMEECE. 


For  the  informatiou  of  our  readers,  we  Rive,  in  full, 
the  able  reply  of  Gov.  Stanford  to  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the  rights  of  the  Railroads 
and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

How  some  of  the  papers  of  the  East  can  bo  honest  to 
themselves  and  to  their  readers,  and  say  that  this  reply 
of  Leland  Stanfobd  is  illogical  and  one-sided,  is  more 
than  we  can  understand.  We  have  carefully  read  the 
document,  and  must,  in  all  fairne.ss  and  candor  say, 
that  a  more  logical  statement  of  fact  it  has  seldom  been 
our  pleasure  to  read.  It  is  not  only  clear  and  logical, 
but  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  lo  both  parties  in 
Interest.  It  also,  most  completely  elucidates  the  whole 
carrying-trade  question,  so  far  as  Railroads  are  con- 
cerned, and  clearly  shows  that  unjust  discrimination  in 
that  trade  is  no  part  of  the  policy  governing  the  true 
interests  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  It  is 
lucid  in  every  point  and  instructive,  very  much  so,  as  a 
whole,  and  is  worthy  the  study  of  every  citizen  of  the 
entire  Commonwealth: 

Charles  S.  Smith,  Jackson  S.  ShulU.  B.  B.  Sherman,  F. 
B.  Thurbtr,  and  C.  C  Dodge,  a  Special  Cnmmillee  on 
Transportation  of  the  .Veto  Vork  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
Geotlemen:— I  have  received  from  you  several  docu- 
ments, among  others  a  list  of  questions  pertaining  to 
railroads  and  railroad  matters;  also  Judge  Black's  an- 
swer to  these  questions.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  an- 
swer the  questions  severally  and  specifically,  but  will, 
in  a  general  manner,  endeavor  to  substantially  cover 
the  essential  points  of  all.  The  general  scope  of  your 
questions  goes  to  the  control,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
of  property  which  the  stockholders  in  railroad  com- 
panies believe  to  be  of  right  their  own.  Here  it  is  per- 
tinent, it  seems  to  me,  to  call  attention  to  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Government  is  founded.  They  are  laid 
down  in  that  great  Bill  of  Rights  known  as  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.  There  it  is  clearly  enunciated 
that  governments  are  instituted  to  secure  the  people  in 
their  inalienable  rights— life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  This  was  a  new  departure  in  government, 
and  in  direct  antagonism  to  that  theory  of  government 
which  was  based  upon  the  Divine  right  of  Kings-  to 
govern,  to  control,  and  to  arbitrarily  fix  burdens  uiion 
the  people  for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement.  The 
*'  rights  of  sovereignty  "  is  a  phrase  common  throughout 
all  our  law-books,  but  if  the  origin  of  these  "rights" 
is  closely  scanned,  they  will  be  found  to  be  almost 
invariably  in  conUict  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  our 
Government.  Tariffs  and  the  supervision  of  commerce 
and  trade,  originated  in  a  barbarous  age,  and  were  the 
direct  offspring  of  robbery  and  rapine  enforced  by  the 
hand  of  might. 

The  L,ega.l  Status  of  tlie  Railroad  Question. 

If  the  question  of  the  control  of  railroads  were  to  be 
treated  purely  from  a  legal  standpoint,  I  should  have 
nothing  to  say,  because  it  is  stare  decisis.  The  essence 
of  ownership  is  in  control.  The  value  of  property  con- 
sists in  its  use  or  the  rents  and  profits  to  be  derived.  In 
the  celebrated  "  Granger  cases  "  so  called,  the  use,  the 
profits  and  control  were  declared  to  be  the  subject  of 
legislation.  The  principle  in  these  cases,  especially  as 
enunciated  in  the  "Warehouse"  case,  was  that  the  right 
of  the  Legislature  to  control  the  use  and  the  benefits  of 
the  property  of  private  individuals,  in  connection  with 
their  own  personal  services,  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  business  or  the  number  of  people 
with  whom  the  business  might  be  transacted. 

To  sustain  these  decisions  there  was  a  violent  assump- 
tion of  fact.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  warehouseman 
necessarily  does  business  with  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple. A  single  individual  might  tax  to  the  utmost  the 
capaeityof  the  warehouse— and,  indeed,  of  several.  To 
illustrate:  One  citizen  of  California,  from  a  single 
crop,  had  forty  thousand  tons  of  wheat.  This  would 
have  filled  eight  warehouses  of  a  capacity  of  five  thou- 
sand tons  each,  and  under  the  decisions  in  the  case  re- 
ferred to,  this  farmer  night  have  had  appropriated  to 
his  benefit  these  eight  warehouses,  and  the  personal 
services  of  those  engaged  in  attending  to  the  business. 
In  such  a  case,  if  one  or  more  individuals  may  use  the 
property  and  appropriate  the  services  of  one  or  more 
persons,  there  is  no  limit  to  which  the  power  may  be 
exercised  over  all  kinds  of  business.  Then  \^ere  is 
the  harmony  between  a  decision  of  the  Courts  sustain- 
ing this  doctrine  and  the  fundamental  principals  of  our 
Government,  to  which  allusion  has  before  been  made? 
These  decisions  sustain  Judge  Black's  assertion,  but 
thfre  can  be  no  denying  that  they  are  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  the  principles  of  free  government,  and  are 
entirely  in  harmony  with  that  theory  of  government 
which  rests  its  foundation  in  might  and  asserts  the 
divine  right  of  kings. 

TUe  Idea  of  Our  System  of  Government 
Was:  that  men  should  be  free,  independent  and  self- 
reliant;  that  every  man  should  depend  upon  himself 
for  his  success  in  life.  The  establishment  of  eommis 
sions  of  espionage,  the  appointment  of  officers  to  in- 
quire into  or  to  regulate  men's  business  affairs,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  Government  to  make  contracts  for  indi- 
viduals, all  tend  to  destroy  this  independence,  and  are 
departures  which  should  be  carefully  considered. 
The  Formation  of  Corporations. 

It  was  never  intended  that  this  should  be  a  paternal 
Government,  yet  does  it  not  begin  to  assume  that  form 
when  it  is  claimed  that  it  should  fix  the  terms  of  con- 
tracts between  independent  parties,  by  attempts  at  reg- 
ulating the  rates  shippers  shall  pay  and  carriers  shall 
receive  for  their  services?  But  I  proceed  to  treat  the 
subject  in  its  politico-economic  aspects. 

In  your  interrogatory  you  seem  to  beg  the  whole 
*tion,  and  assume  that  "railroads  are  public  higli- 
e  and  common  carriers,  and  derive  their  franchise 


and  existence  from  the  public."  I  do  not  think  that  the 
assumption  is  proper.  Corporations  are  formed,  I  be- 
lieve, throughout  all  the  States  of  our  Union  under 
general  incorporation  laws,  and  they  are  formed  by  the 
individual  incorporators.  The  property  of  the  incor- 
poration is  contributed  by  the  stockholders,  and  the 
State  no  more  creates  the  corporation  or  its  property 
than  it  creates  a  joint  partnership  between  individuals 
or  the  partnership  property.  I  take  it  that  there  is  a 
wide  misapprehension  as  to  what  the  State  does  for  the 
various  railroad  corporations.  There  is  an  idea  that 
the  State  confers  a  franchise  of  value.  This,  I  presume, 
grows  out  of  the  ideas  associated  with  and  derived 
from  that  species  of  corporation,  now  nearly  obsolete, 
created  by  special  Acts  of  the  Legislature  before  the 
existence  of  our  general  incorporation  laws,  and  which 
was  necessarily  a  monopoly.  To  incorporations  created 
in  this  way  there  were  granted,  of  course,  franchises 
supposed  to  be  of  value,  but  to  the  modern  corporation 
the  State  gives  nothing  but  the  right  to  exist. 

The  Corfio ration  Obtains  Nothing' 
Which  cannot  be  had  by  any  set  of  individuals  who 
choose  to  associate  themselves  together,  as  a  corpora- 
tion, for  the  same  purpose;  and  all  it  costs  in  the  State 
of  California  to  create  tuch  a  corporation,  with  the 
privilege  of  paralleling  every  mile  of  railroad  in  the 
State,  is  the  mere  fee  for  filing  the  articles  of  incorpor- 
ation (amounting  to  about  $10).  If  a  thing  has  a 
greater  value  than  it  can  be  had  for  at  any  time  by  any- 
body, I  am  unable  to  perceive  it.  Many  have  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  a  right  of  eminent  domain  attach- 
ing to  this  railroad  corporation  which  is  of  value.  To 
this  I  say  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain  is  not  exer- 
cised by  the  railroad  company,  but  by  the  State,  in 
whom  only  exists  this  power,  and  is  exercised  upon  the 
theory  that  the  investment  by  the  railroad  incorpora- 
tors of  their  time  and  jirivate  property  is  of  a  charac- 
ter highly  beneficial  to  the  public.  The  State  does  not 
do  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  company,  and  has 
no  right  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  company  into 


uals  and  communities,  but  content  myself  on  this  head 
by  simply  stating  that  such  has  never  been  practiced 
by  the  railroad  companies  with  which  I  am  connected. 
So  far  as  they  are  concerned  they  practice  the  same 
general  bvisinoss  principles  that  govern  and  regulate 
indivduals  in  the  management  of  their  affairs. 

The  primary  consideration  with  railroad  managers, 
under  the  observance  of  the  golden  rule,  is  their  treas- 
ury. With  this  idea  in  view,  and  to  meet  competition, 
they  often  carry  freight  at  less  rates  for  a  longer  than 
for  a  shorter  distance,  and  they  accept  the  less  rate  be- 
cause they  cannot  do  better,  and  because  a  small  profit 
is  better  than  none.  This  is  only  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  industry,  of  thrift  and  of  economy, 
which  should  ever  be  encouraged.  To  deny  the  com- 
panies the  privilege  of  working  for  a  small  profit, 
would  bo  oa  a  par  with  saying  to  an  individual,  "Bet- 
ter be  idle  than  take  small  earnings  when  larger  can- 
not be  had." 

Cliarg^ea  on  Freight  According^  to  'Value. 

You  have  been  pleased  to  forward  to  me  an  extract 
from  "Gath's"  letters  referring  to  this  question,  and 
relating  directly  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  principle  there  stated  I  propose  to  justify, 
although  the  facts,  as  he  states  them,  are  largely  mag- 
nified. It  is  the  policy  of  the  Central  Pacific,  and,  I 
believe,  of  the  railroad  companies  of  the  United  States 
generally,  to  accept  a  small  profit  where  a  larger  can- 
not be  obtained,  as  it  is  also  its  policy  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  In  doing 
so  it  practices  no  unjust  discrimination.  It  charges 
nobody  else  more  because  of  the  low  rate  it  is  com- 
pelled to  accept  from  others,  but  it  puts  into  practice  a 
common  and  economic  principle  which,  I  think,  will 
be  recognized  as  just  by  a  simple  illustration.  Four 
individuals  have  different  articles  which  they  desire  to 
transport  in  bulk  to  a  market,  the  general  conditions  of 
transporting  being  about  equal,  but  the  goods  varying 
in  value  as  one,  two,  three  and  four.  It  is  a  question  of 
constructing  a  road— we  will  eall  it  a  railroad — to  move 
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consideration.  The  State  requires  the  railroad  corpor 
ation  to  pay  lo  the  iudiviiliial  whose  property  has  been 
taken  its  full  value.  .And  here  let  me  say  that  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  investment  of  the  means  of  the  indi- 
vidual incorporators,  and  its  character,  is  stamped  by 
the  State  when  it  declares  that  that  in\estment  is  of 
so  great  a  public  benefit  that  it  is  justified  in  exercising 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  enable  the  investors  to 
carry  out  the  objects  specified  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration.   If,  then,  this  is 

The  Economic  Character 
Stamped  upon  the  investment  by  the  State,  why  in  the 
next  breath  discourage  that  investment  by  limiting  the 
possible  profits  and  hampering  the  investors  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  property  that  they,  and  they  alone,  jdaced 
in  the  corporation  I  Why  discourage  them  from  put- 
ting in  their  individual  property  to  aid  an  enterprise  of 
such  great  public  advantage?  When  the  State  exercises 
the  right  to  eminent  domain  in  taking  the  property  of 
the  individual  and  allowing  the  railroad  company  to 
use  it  upon  full  payment  of  its  value,  it  is  upon  the 
theory,  and  only  upon  the  theory,  that  the  use  of  that 
property  would  inure  so  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  Now,  what  portion  of  the  people  Is  benefited? 
Why,  that  portion ,  and  that  portion  only,  whom  you  by 
an  arbitrary  reduction  of  rates  would  further  benefit. 
Now,  why  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  re- 
quire the  railroad  company  to  pay  the  individual  for 
the  use  of  his  property  and  not  do  the  same  thing  again 
when  you  take  the  property  of  incorporators,  and  the 
use  of  this  identical  property  taken  by  the  right  of  em- 
inent domain,  and  give  it  to  the  same  public?  And 
here  I  might  say,  in  passing,  that  when  the  life  of  the 
corporation  ceases  the  right  of  way  expires  with  it, 
and  the  uncontrolled  use  of  the  property  reverts  to  the 
owner  in  fee. 

Discr'mination. 

Your  second  question  Is,  "  Railroad  managers  justify 
the  practice  of  giving  low  rates  to  some  shippers  and 
refusing  them  to  others,  on  the  ground  of  development 
of  business  in  certain  localities.  •  *  *  *  * 
Is  it  consistent  with  the  public  welfare  and  the  rights  of 
citizens  to  allow  railroad  managers  to  decide  what  per- 
sons and  places  shall  be  thus  developed?"  I  shall  not 
say  anything  to  justify  discrimination  against  individ- 


the  four  different  commodities  of  these  four  different 
persons  to  the  same  market.  We  will  further  suppose 
that  without  the  construction  of  the  road  it  would  be 
impossible  for  either  of  these  parties  to  move  their 
property,  and  that  the  property  once  moved  to  market 
the  road  would  be  of  no  further  use.  Is  it  not  clear 
that  the  proportion  of  the  expense  to  be  contributed  by 
each  should  be  determined  by  the  value  of  the  different 
commodities  to  be  moved  ?  Articles  one  and  two  would 
not  justify  the  average  expense  consequent  upon  the 
building  of  the  road  ;  hence,  if  articles  three  and  four 
did  not  pay  a  larger  share,  one  and  two  could  not  be 
moved,  and  perhaps  without  the  aid  of  one  and  two, 
three  and  four  could  not  alone  afford  the  construction 
of  the  road.  Hence  all  four  commodities  might  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  unable  to  reach  a  market. 
Other  Illustrations. 
Another  illustration  In  point  is  found  in  the  case  of 
the  warehouseman  who  has  his  building  two-thirds  full 
at  regular  rates.  To  fill  the  other  third,  he  often  will 
accept  a  less  rate  for  cheaper  commodities  that  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  higher  rate,  because  it  is  better  for 
him  to  take  this  small  addition  to  the  aggregate  receipts 
than  to  have  any  portion  of  his  building  idle.  If  he 
had  nothing  offered,  however,  but  the  cheaper  class,  he 
could  not  afford  to  continue  business.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  recognized  by  the  owner  of  the  quartz  mill,  say 
of  fifteen  stamps.  If  of  high  grade  rock  he  can  obtain 
Kufflcient  to  keep  ten  stamps  employed,  he  can  run  the 
other  five  on  the  poorer  article,  because,  while  the  mill 
must  be  rufi  to  work  the  good  ore,  the  low  grade  can  be 
crushed  and  the  metals  saved  at  little  cost  beyond  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  battery.  Anything,  however  small, 
earned  over  fixed  expenses  is  better  than  nothing,  and 
the  warehouseman,  the  millman,  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany gladly  accept  a  low  rate  {which  helps  pay  expen- 
ses that  mxist  be  incurred)  when  the  articles  offered 
cannot  afford  to  pay  a  higher.  If,  however,  they  had 
nothing  which  paid  the  higher  rates,  all  would  fail. 
Every  ship  plying  the  ocean  practices  this  principle  of 
business.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  we  justify  the 
carrying  of  low-grade  ores  at  a  rate  that  possibly  barely 
covers  the  expense  consequent  upon  its  movement, 
while  we  charge  for  those  of  a  higher  grade  a  rate  that 
will  enable  us  t«  operate  the  road  and  pay  a  fair  rate 


for  the  services  rendered.  This  principle  of  charging 
according  to  values  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
rule  governing  taxation  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
Government. 

ThiHGra  that  Determine  Rates. 

In  fixing  the  charge  for  service  by  railroad  companies 
there  are  various  things  that  may  enter  into  the  deter- 
mination of  the  rates,  prominently  among  them  the 
quantity  of  the  article  carried,  and  the  quality,  the  dis- 
tance moved,  the  climate  and  other  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  the  transportation,  the  volume  of  business, 
whether  the  movement  in  either  direction  is  about 
equal,  and  the  question  of  competition.  It  is  to  meet 
competition  that  freight  is  carried  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  for  a  less  rate  than  from  New  York  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  rate  to  Salt  Lake  is  the  sum  of  the 
regular  rates  charged  by  the  various  railroad  companies 
plying  between  these  two  points.  The  merchant  at 
Salt  Lake  pays  as  freight  on  his  goods  from  New  Y'ork 
to  Chicago  the  same  rate,  and  only  the  same,  as  the 
Chicago  merchant  pays,  and  from  Chicago  to  Council 
Bluffs  the  same,  and  only  the  same,  as  the  shipper  at 
Council  Bluffs  pays.  But  when  freight  moves  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  the  railroad  companies  meet 
competition  by  water,  and  they  are  compelled  to  work 
for  a  very  low  rate,  or  else  accept  comparative  idleness. 
The  only  rates  that  are  absolutely  fixed  by  the  railroad 
companies  arc  those  on  that  small  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness paying  the  maximum.  All  others  are  fixed  and 
influenced  by  the  various  circumstances  beforo  men- 
tioned, and  beyond  the  control  of  the  companies. 

Your  Committee  is  undoubtedly  aware  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  coarse,  unmanufactured  products 
of  the  country  is  moved  below  the  average  rate  of  the 
cost  of  transportation,  yet,  in  doing  so,  nobody  is 
banned.   The  railroad  companies  find 

The  Smallest  Profit  Better  than  None, 
And  a  rate  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  move- 
ment is  better  than  idleness.  Under  this  rule  the 
country  obtains  a  development,  homes  for  the  people 
are  possible  at  remote  distances  from  markets,  and 
every  industry  finds  encouragement.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  whole  civilized  world  has  become,  for  the  in- 
terchange of  commodities,  one  great  neighborhood, 
and  the  product  of  the  bees  at  San  Diego,  500  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco,  comes  to  the  latter  place,  is 
transported  across  the  continent  and  across  the  ocean, 
and  competes  with  the  product  of  the  same  busy  little 
fellows  in  Europe.  In  consequence  of  cheap  transpor- 
tation of  food  products,  the  artisan  in  Europe  and 
America  prosecutes  his  calling  in  the  most  remote  cor- 
ners as  easily  as  though  living  in  the  center  of  the 
food-producing  districts.  I  shall  not,  however,  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  the  benefits  and  the  general  pros- 
perity that  have  grown  up  in  our  country  under  ■  sys- 
tem of  railroad  management  which  has  been,  hereto- 
fore substantially  untrammeled,  and  the  control  of 
which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  created 
the  property.  But  one  thing  is  certain;  Wherever  the 
railroad  company  has  made  for  itself  a  dollar,  it  has 
created  many  for  others,  and  its  property  is  at  last  as 
much  a  part  of  the  commonwealth  as  that  of  the  far- 
mer, toward  the  increase  of  whose  wealth  it  has  so 
largely  contributed. 

Its  Property  is  Taxed 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Government  the  same  as  other 
private  property  is  taxed;  and  it  would  seem  to  me  per- 
tinent for  Judge  Black,  when  he  asserts  that  there  is  no 
proprietary  interest  in  the  stockholders  in  this  species 
of  property,  to  Intimate  that  it  should  no  more  be  taxed 
than  the  State  house,  canals  and  other  things  belonging 
to  the  State.  Under  the  substantially  unlimited  con- 
trol of  their  own  affairs  which  the  railroad  companies 
have  enjoyed,  rates  of  transportation  have  steadily 
been  reduced,  until,  at  present,  thvir  general  rates  are 
far  below  what  even  your  Committee  would  have  ten 
years  ago  deemed  possible.  Under  this  management, 
the  coarse,  unmanufactured  products  of  the  country 
move  at  a  low  rate.  The  burden  of  transportation  of 
this  class  of  property  usually  falls  upon  individuals. 
Thus,  with  the  farmer  in  Iowa,  the  difference  of  a  mill 
per  ton  per  mile  may  determine  the  question  of  his 
ability  to  produce  corn,  but  oftentimes  this  product  is 
moved  at  rates  below  the  average  cost  of  transportation 
and  the  railroad  company  is  only  able  to  do  this  because 
it  is  carrying  something  else  more  costly  that  can  easily 
afford  to  pay  above  the  average.  The  higher  the  maxi- 
mum rate  the  lower  is  the  possible  minimum.  Given 
a  certain  amount  to  be  earned,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
maximum  necessarily  increases  the  minimum.  These 
minimum  rates  largely  affect  individuals  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  production  and  the  general  development  of 
the  country.  The  maximum  charge  being  upon  mann- 
factured  and  costly  articles,  is  not  felt  by  the  producer 
or  by  the  consumer,  and  a  reduction  of  this  rate,  of 
great  consequence  to  the  carrier  and  to  the  producers 
of  cheap  unmanufactured  materials,  and  without 
which  a  very  large  portion  of  the  latter  commodities 
could  not  be  produced  or  moved,  would  go  substan- 
tially to  the  middle  men,  wi'hout  making  these  articles 
any  cheaper  to  fhe  consumer.  It  is  of  a  great  deal  of 
consequence  that  the  artisan  in  Massachusets  should 
have  cheap  food,  but  the  product  of  this  manufacture 
would  probably  not  be  soUl  to  the  consumer  at  any  less 
cost,  even  though  transported  by  the  carrier  for  nothing. 
A  pair  of  shoes  weighing  a  pound  might  pay  a  cent  to 
the  carrier  for  transportation  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  grain  fields  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  the  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer  only  would  be  the  gainer.  The 
workman  who  made  the  shoes,  or  the  man  who  will 
wear  them,  will  gain  nothing.  In  other  words,  the 
great  effort  made  to  reduce  rates  would  not,  if  success- 
ful, bo  of  any  advantage  to  the  laboring  man  who 
makes,  or  the  laboring  man  who  consumes.  Reductions 
are  sought  by  those  engaged  in  business,  and,  if  made, 
would  inure  almost  solely  to  their  benefit;  and  for  this 
reason  ti.ey  are  seeking  to  exercise  a  control  over  the 
property  of  others.  There  is  not  a  principle  of  busi- 
ness exercised  by  the  railroad  companies  in  their  man- 
agement that  is  not  deemed  honorable,  and  which  is 
not  in  constant  practice  by  the  merchant,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  lawyer,  the  doctor  and  the  farmer.  When, 
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in  consequence  of  a  short  crop  in  Europe,  the  European 
buyer  enters  our  market  in  competition  with  the  home 
■buyer  for  the  purchase  of  wheat,  or  other  product  of 
the  farm, 

Tlie  Farmer 

Avails  himself  of  this  competition  and  takes  two  prices 
as  cheerfully  as  he  took  one  when  there  was  no  compe- 
tition, and  the  consumer  has  to  pay  accordingly.  The 
merchant  sells  his  goods  at  different  percentages  of 
profit.  The  lawyer  discriminates  between  his  clie»ts, 
according  to  their  ability  to  pay.  often,  because  he  has 
the  time,  taking  a  case  at-a  small  rate  sooner  than  to  be 
idle,  and  charging  a  larger  fee  when  he  can  obtain  it. 
The  benevolent  doctor  practices  his  profession  on  sim- 
ilar principles,  and  often  administers  his  medicines 
without  charge.  The  manufacturer  of  steel  for  the 
railroads  is  glad  at  one  time  to  sell  to  them  for  forty 
dollars  per  ton,  while  at  another  time  he  charges,  be- 
cause he  can  get  it,  eighty  dollars,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion being  about  the  same  in  either  case,  end  that  he 
may  enjoy  this  large  profit  there  is  levied,  in  the  way 
of  a  tariff,  twenty-eight  dollars  per  ton  as  tribute  from 
every  consumer  of  his  ■material. 

Contemplate,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  the  applica- 
tion to  your  own  business  and  that  of  others  of  the 
principles  contended  for  by  those  who  would  regulate 
the  railroad  companies  and  see  what  the  result  would 
be.  It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  having  a  Govern- 
ment merely  to  secure  persons  in  their  liberty,  their 
property,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  should 
have  one-half  the  people  guardians  of  the  other  half, 
to  see  that  the  latter  managed  their  business  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  guardian  portion  of  the  community, 
for  are  we  not  all  interested  in  the  good  management 
of  the  time  and  property  of  each?  Your  interrogatory 
whether  the  guardianship  exercised  over  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  is  beneficial  or  not  I  .lo  noi  now  pro- 
pose to  discuss.  In  these  cases  the  liability  and  ability 
of  the  Commissioners  to  do  harm  are  limited,  and  the 
worst  feature  about  them  is  a  system  of  espionage, 
Commiggion— Pooling  Arrangements. 

As  to  the  idea  suggested  by  question  five,  that  a 
Conrt,  whether  under  the  name  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners or  otherwise,  be  established  to  determine,  upon 
full  inquiry  the  questions  of  justice  between  the  car- 
rier and  its  patron,  that  is  one  matter;  but  so  far  as  the 
establishment  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  exercise 
control  over  the  property  is  concerned,  that  is  another 
matter,  and  which,  after  what  I  have  said  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Government,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  ap- 
prove. 

As  to  question  six,  I  am  not  informed  that  competi- 
tion is  mainly  supplanted  by  pooling  arrangements.  I 
believe  this  pooling  reaches  only  to  the  through  busi- 
ness of  a  few  roads.  But  if  the  Government  is  to  equi- 
tably  regulate  railroads,  the  eearnings  of  all  will  have 
to  be  pooled  or  the  roads  consolidated. 

Question  seven  I  have  answered  already,  wherein  I 
stated  the  principles  which  may  influence  charges  for 
railroad  services.  I  am  not  aware  that  railroad  com- 
panies have  announced  the  theory  of  charging  "  all  the 
traffic  will  bear  "  It  certainly  is  not  one  upon  which 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  acts,  although,  if  such 
were  the  theory,  it  would  be  only  that  which  you,  gen- 
tlemen, as  individuals,  possibly  apply  to  the  manage- 
ment of  your  own  business.  A  railroad  company,  how- 
ever, cannot  consistently  adopt  such  a  theory.  Its  in- 
terests are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  general 
prosperity  of  its  patrons  that  it  is  compelled  to  study 
the  interests  of  the  latter;  and  there  arc  no  people  so 
earnest  in  their  efforts  to  fix  a  rate  so  low  as  to  encour- 
age the  general  industries  of  the  country  as  railroad 
managers  themselves.  It  is  in  pursuance  of  this  wisely- 
directed  policy,  and  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  theory 
which  you  indicate,  that  in  the  most  remote  corners  of 
the  civilized  world  exchanges  are  possible  for  almost 
every  commodity. 

Question  eight  is  local  in  its  application,  and  I  there- 
fore pass  it  by. 

Limitation  of  Earnings. 

Your  ninth  question  is:  "  The  railroad  laws  of  some 
of  the  States  limit  railroad  earnings  to  ten  per  cent, 
upon  the  actual  cost  of  the  construction.  Do  you  think 
this  a  just  provision,  and  if  so,  should  not  means  be 
taken  to  prevent  evasions  of  this  law  by  execting  a  fic- 
titious basis  of  cost,  through  construction  companies 
and  other  forms  of  stock  watering?"  This  question 
involves  a  principle,  and  I  might  answer  it  by  asking  a 
question  in  return.  Do  you  think  it  right  to  discourage 
.the  exercise  of  a  wise  sagacity,  thrift,  industry  and 
economic  enterprise  by  denying  to  them  their  just  re- 
ward? And  if  yo a  are  to  limit  the  possible  profits  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  business,  are  you  not  attacking  all 
the  economies  of  life  that  ouglit  to  be  encouraged,  or, 
at  least,  permitted  full  exercise?  Perhaps,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  doubtful  enterprises,  it  might  be  well, 
if  you  apply  a  limit  of  a  certain  percentage  to  be 
earned,  that  you  should  guarantee  the  amount  which 
you  seem  to  think  proper  to  be  obtained  by  the  investor. 

Questions  ten  and  eleven  embrace  subjects  that,  I  am 
aware,  have  engaged  some  gen^Tal  attention,  and  for 
which  reason  only  I  suppose  they  are  asked  by  such  in- 
telligent gentlemen  as  yourselves,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  you,  for  one  moment,  think  that  the  certificates  of 
stock  issued  by  the  company,  which  are  but  mere  title- 
papers  representing  an  individual  ownership  in  prop- 
erty, have  anything  to  do  with  the  rates  actually 
charged  or  obtainable  for  the  service  performed.  As  to 
issuing  an  increased  number  of  shares  of  stock  in  a 
corporation,  that  is  a  matter,  I  suppose,  that  affects 
only  the  individual  owners. 

The  Valae  of  the  Property 
Or  its  earning  cap»city  is  not  affected.  How  the  public 
or  anyone  doing  business  with  the  corporation,  can  be 
injured  by  the  manner  in  which  title  to  property  is  evi- 
denced, whether  by  one  share  of  stock  or  one  thousand, 
I  cannot  perceive.  And  if  the  railroad  companies 
should  pay  dividends,  that  also  is  a  matter,  I  conceive, 
pertaining  purely  to  the  stockholders  themselves,  and 
does  not  affect  the  aggregate  amount  to  bo  divided.  I 
suppose  that  stockholders  have  as  good  a  right  to  enjoy 
the  profits  of  their  business  and  to  reinvest  in  the  same 


business,  as  the  man  who  loans  his  money  at  interest 
has  to  enjoy  that  interest  and  to  loan  it  again;  or  as  the 
merchant,  or  other  business  person  who  makes  profit, 
has  a  right  to  enjoy  that  profit  and  use  it  to  extend  and 
increase  his  business.  I  might  further  illustrate  this 
point  by  taking  the  cases  of  two  prominent  newspapers 
of  New  York  City— the  Herald  and  the  Tribune.  The 
former  is  owned  almost  wholly  by  one  man,  and  the 
title  may  be  said  to  be  represented  by  one  share  of 
stock.  The  latter  is  owned  by  a  corporation.  Would 
it  maSe  any  difference  in  the  earning  capacity  or  value 
of  these  properties,  whetler  ownership  were  evidenced 
by  one  share  of  stock  or  ten  thousand  ?  Could  they 
charge  any  more,  or  could  tlwy  be  compelled  to  accept 
any  less  on  account  of  any  i  ncrease  in  the  amount  of 
stock?  Is  it  anybody's  business  but  their  own  whether 
they  choose  to  have  their  title,  represented  by  a  few 
shares  or  many? 

Railroads  and  Politics. 

As  to  question  twelve,  "  What  do  you  think  of  the 
practice  of  the  railroad  companies  or  railroad  managers 
contributing  large  sums  to  control  elections,  or  to  influ- 
ence legislation,  or  for  political  campaign  funds?"  I 
answer  that  I  think  of  that  as  I  do  ~>t  individuals  doing 
the  same  thing;  it  is  neither  better  nor  worse  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  I  know,  however,  that  if  the 
railroad  companies  do  these  things,  it  is  invariably 
when  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  to  resist  aggression 
and  oftentimes  threatened  confiscation  of  their  piop- 
erty  under  the  plea  of  regulation. 

You  have  furnished  me  with  an  extract  from  the  rt - 
port  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation Routes,  in  which  it  speaks  of  the  railroad 
companies  exercising  '•  a  power  that  Congress  would 
not  dare  to  exercise."  The  railroad  companies,  in  this 
case,  do  not  exercise  a  greater  power  over  their  own 
property  than  is  exercised  by  individual  owners  of 
property.  What  analogy  the  exercise  of  a  power  by 
Congress  in  the  legitimate  discharge  of  its  functions 
bears  to  that  exercised  over  his  property  by  the  indi- 
vidual I  cannot  conceive.  The  farmer  determines  the 
question  whether  he  will  plant  corn  or  potatoes  in  a 
particular  piece  of  ground,  or  whether  be  will  do 
neither;  and  that  is  an  exercise  of  power  in  relation  to 
that  particular  piece  of  property  which  Congress  would 
hardly  find  within  the  scope  of  its  power.  The  railroad 
companies  and  the  farmer  exercise  property  rights- 
nothing  more.   I  repeat. 

The  Corporation  Property- 
Is  contributed  by  individuals.  The  State  contributes 
nothing.  It  is  this  private  property,  whether  it  bela- 
bor put  into  the  construction  of  the  road,  the  material 
composing  it,  the  rails,  the  ties,  the  spikes,  the  chairs, 
the  rolling  stock,  the  sagacity  and  intelligence  and  the 
general  services  of  individuals  in  operating  and  main- 
taining it,  over  which  it  is  proposed  to  exercise  control. 
Commani«m. 

Question  thirteen  reads  ;  •'  Do  you  think  the  uncon- 
trolled  power  of  large  railroad  corporations  and  their 
subsequent  violation  of  piiblic  rights,  as  developed  in 
late  railroad  investigations,  is  responsible  in  any  de- 
gree for  the  growing  spirit  of  communism  and  the  an- 
tagonism of  capital  and  labor  in  this  country?"  Leave 
the  railroad  industry  uncrippled.  Leave  the  control  of 
railroad  property  as  you  leave  that  of  other  property, 
and  you  will  never  have  occasion  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  communism  does  not  come 
from  the  people  who  seek  to  control  only  their  own 
property,  but  rather  from  those  who  wish  not  only  to 
control  and  regulate  properties  in  the  creation  of  which 
they  had  no  part  or  ownership,  but  also  the  lab<fr  of 
others  bestowed  in  their  management. 

What  you  propose  in  regard  to  railroad  property  is, 
to  my  mind,  on  a  par  with  the  principle  contended  for 
by  the  communists;  and  the  agitator,  Kearney,  advo- 
cated no  doctrine  in  regard  to  property  more  atrocious 
than  the  principles  embodied  in  the  "  Granger  cases," 
and  the  laws  which  they  sustain. 

Regulation  l>y  the  Legislatare. 

You  seem  to  think  it  a  matter  of  right  and  an  easy 
thing  to  regulate  the  property  of  others,  and  it  is  only 
a  question  in  your  minds,  as  to  railroad  property, 
whether  its  regulation  shall  be  arbitrarily  by  the  legis- 
lation of  the  States  or  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  questions  of  difference  between  a  railroad  company 
and  its  patrons  are  not  judicial  matters  to  be  deter- 
mined like  differences  between  other  individuals,  but 
are  to  be  settled  afhitrarily  by  some  Legislature,  Let 
us  see,  however,  how  legislation  would  regulate  these 
railroads,  and  whether  it  is  practical.  In  any  scheme 
of  Congressional  legislation  the  mileage  would  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to  be  just,  allow- 
ing to  one  company  the  same  rates  as  allowed  another 
for  the  same  service.  It  would  take  into  consideration 
the  difficulties  of  operation,  the  different  grades,  the 
various  climatic  influences,  the  diff'  rent  cost  prices  of 
labor  and  supplies,  the  question  of  the  movement  of 
freight  in  different  directions,  the  volume  of  business, 
local  and  through,  and  the  distance  each  moved,  and  so 
on.  Under  SHch  a  system  it  would  be  found  that  the 
advantages  offered  for  transports  ion  by  the  different 
companies  would  be  unequal.  The  road  having  the 
least  number  of  miles,  were  a  mileage  rate  adopted, 
would  move  freights  between  two  given  points  at  a  less 
rate  than  the  other  roads,  and  upon  this  basis  it  would 
command  the  entire  business.  If  in  distance  the  va- 
rious roads  were  equal,  the  one  having  the  easiest 
grades  would  have  the  advantage;  and  so  though  all 
the  various  circumstances  that  probably  would  he  taken 
into  consideration  by  a  legiKlHtiv<:  body  in  making  up 
rates.  It  would  be  found  that  things  that  are  unequal 
in  themselves  cannot  be  made  equal  by  any  mere  dec- 
laration of  equality.  The  topography  and  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  country  are  controlling  factors  in  the  regu- 
laticm  of  rates,  and  they  will  remain  unchanged.  Bus- 
iness would  seek  the  route  offering  the  cheapest  and 
best  service  between  two  points.  To  give  a  fair  distri- 
bution of  business,  so  that  the  different  roads  might 
live,  would  require  a  minimum  as  well  as  a  maximum 
price  to  be  established  Here  you  would  have  an  arbi- 
trary system  of  regulation  that  would  necessarily  deny 
the  privilege  of  competition  and  disregard  all  those 


economic  principles  which  sheuld  govern  and  regulate 
businei-s. 

More  DifncuItieD. 

To  further  illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  arbitrary  legislation,  take  Chicago  as  a  starting 
point  and  the  place  of  destination  as  the  place  of  con- 
sumption. A  large  portion  of  the  freight  that  moves 
from  Chicago,  Eastward,  is  moving  to  the  European 
market.  There  are  various  water  routes  and  railroad 
routes  of  different  lengths,  with  unequal  grades,  with 
different  rates  for  labor  and  supplies,  with  different 
volumes  of  business,  and  with  <inequal  terminal  facili- 
ties. They  are  in  competition  with  each  other.  The 
shipper  has  offered  to  him  these  various  routes  to  the 
seaboard.  The  lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal,  the  lakes  and 
the  Welland  Canal,  and  the  St.  Lawrence — mostly 
through  foreign  territory— the  canals  and  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  together  with  the  rail 
routes.  If  it  were  possible  by  legislative  enactment  to 
equalize  these  routes  so  tliat  each  might  have  a  fair 
percentage  of  business,  there  would  still  be  a  failure  of 
complete  regulation,  because  the  shipper  himself  is  not 
regulated,  and  he  would  make  his  choice,  being  gov- 
erned by  questions  of  terminal  facilities,  of  the  time 
required  for  transportation  to  market  and  other  influ- 
ences. The  legislative  attempt  to  regulate  upon  prin- 
ciples of  justice  would  therefore  be  utterly  frustrated, 
and  it  would  at  last  be  recognized  that  the  only  way  to 
regulate  at  all  would  be  by  adopting  a  system  of  pool- 
ing the  earnings  of  all  the  competing  lines,  or  by  a  gen- 
eral consolidation.  The  local  business  would  be  influ- 
enced by  the  untrammeled  water  route  and  by  artificial 
ones  under  the  control  of  the  different  States.  But 
there  is  still  a  broader  field  in  which  t©  view  this  at- 
tempt at  regulation.  Commerce  moves  half  way  around 
the  civilized  world,  and  the  man  in  China  looks  East 
and  West  to  see  how  he  shall  reach,  at  least  cost,  a  de- 
sirable place  in  Europe  or  America.  If  he  wants  to 
reach  Europe,  there  are  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Overland 
railroad  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  can  send  by  the 
Isthmus  cf  Panama,  or  by  Cape  Horn,  or  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  or  by  the  Su^z  Canal;  and  yet  the  Legis- 
lature would  attempt  to  regulate  this  business  by  regu- 
lating a  single  link  in  one  route,  and  making  the  price 
per  mile  for  this  class  of  freights  moving  in  this  link 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  the  same  as  if  moved 
from  some  interior  point.  Utterly  impossible  and  im- 
practicable all  this,  and  the  whole  difficulty  comes  be- 
cause of  the  disregard  of  the  jjrinciplcs  upon  which 
our  Government  is  founded,  and  the  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  of  property,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  a  principle  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
mental affairs  that  had  its  ori  'in  in  robbery  and  the 
idea  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  From  the  foregoing 
my  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  railroad  property 
should  be  left  to  the  management  of  its  owners.  The 
business  is  legitimate.  Any  interference  by  those  who  do 
not  own  it  is  a  burden  upon  the  property,  and  one  which 
must  eventually  be  borne  by  the  people.  If  the  people 
want  to  exercise  a  control  over  the  road  they  must  do 
as  they  have  said  to  the  corporation  it  must  do  when 
the  State  axercises  the  right  of  eminent  domain — that 
is,  to  pay  the  individual  owners  the  full  value  of  what 
ever  is  taken  for  public  use.  And  to  tjiis  it  must  come 
at  last  if  the  control  is  to  be  taken  from  the  stockholc - 
ers  without  confiscation.  There  is  only  one  honest  way 
to  acquire  control  of  property. 

The  Regulation  of  Commerce. 
Perhaps,  since  the  wide  circulation  given  to  .ludge 
Black's  communication  in  answer  to  your  questions,  I 
may  be  pardoned  if  I  refer  to  some  of  his  statements. 
He  finds  authority  to  regulate  charges  upon  railroads  in 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
giving  to  Congress  the  authority  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States.  Under  this  reading,  the 
Power  of  regulation  is  a  power  to  regulate  the  carrier, 
whether  the  carrier  be  a  corporation  or  an  individual. 
The  regulation  ot  railroads  upon  this  ground  is  entirely 
foreign  to  that  which  has  heretofore  engaged  our  atten- 
tion, and  the  difficulties  of  regulation  upon  this  theory 
are  practically  insurmountable,  smbstantially  for  the 
same  reasons,  with  the  added  difficulty  that  bairiers 
would  be  erected  to  the  commerce  between  individuals 
living  in  different  States  that  would  not  exist  between 
individuals  living  in  the  same  State.  New  York,  per- 
haps, might  so  regulate  the  price  between  Buffalo  and 
New  York  City  that  it  would  be  below  that  established 
by  Congress  for  interstate  commerce  passing  through 
Pennsylvania  and  New  .Jersey,  for  instance,  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  Erie  road.  And  yet  the  road  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York,  following  the  great  natural  routes  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  and  the  Hudson  River,  would  find  this 
low  rate  a  better  compensation  than  the  higher  rate  es- 
tablished for  interstate  commerce  passing  through 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jcirsey,  Maryland  or  Delaware. 
The  Aid  Received  from  the  Government. 
Asyou  have  furnished  nie  with  Judge  Black'sopinion, 
and  as  he  has  deemed  it  of  consequence  to  refer  to  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  I  briefly  answer  his  allusions  to  the 
aid  given  by  the  Government.  The  Judge  has  fallen 
into  a  great  error,  and  one  which,  1  am  sure,  when  he 
comes  to  be  aware  of  the  facts,  he  will  very  much  re- 
gret. So  far  from  the  aid  of  the  Government  being 
Bufliclent  to  build  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  I  can 
sny,  because  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  that  every  dollar 
derived  from  the  loan  of  the  Government  credit  went 
into  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  together  with  a 
much  larger  amount  derived  from  the  other  resources 
of  the  company,  and  had  the  company  developed  and 
created  no  more  business  than  when  the  roads  were 
commenced,  wo  would  never  have  heard  of  such  wild 
statements  as  those  of  Judge  Black,  because  the  roads 
would  long  since  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  their 
creditors.  It  is  susceptible  of  easy  dianonstration  that 
the  work  of  grading  for  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  from  Sacramento 
eastward  was  more  than  would  suflJce  to  grade  the  road 
for  a  single  track  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Hudson  River. 

These  Pacific  roads  have,  in  their  construction  and  in 
every  operation,  redeemed  every  promise  and  every 
hope  that  the  public  entertained.   Never  have  they 


failed  in  a  single  obligation  to  the  Government,  and 
they  have  done  their  business  at  rates  far  below  those 
which,  at  their  inauguration,  was  thought  possible. 
They  have  largely  opened  up  to  settlement  and  devel- 
opment the  greater  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  created  vast  property  inter- 
ests  for  others,  and  in  doing  so  they  have  found  their 
own  benefit.  They  are  prosperous  roads  and  their 
stockholders  are  in  possession  of  a  valuable  property 
which  has  been  created  by  their  construction,  and 
which  had  no  prior  existence. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say  that  maxi- 
mum  rates  diftermine  the  possibilities  of  minimum 
rates;  that  maximum  rates  have  enabled  railroads  to 
develop  to  the  extent  that  they  have,  the  vast  resources 
of  the  country;  that  the  railroads,  in  opening  ui)  now 
countries,  adding  new  industries,  conferring  additional 
facilities  for  the  interchange  of  commodities,  and 
bringing  the  buyer  and  seller  close  together,  have  fur- 
nished, and  do  furnish,  labor  for  the  common  welfare 
far  beyond  other  agencies.  The  reduction  of  rates  un- 
der the  plea  of  regulation  is  a  great  blow  to  the  labor- 
nd  man  who  produces,  and  the  laboring  man  who 
consumes.  In  my  opini<m  any  reduction  scarcely  goes 
to  the  benefit  of  the  many,  but  to  that  of  the  compara- 
tively few  and  comparatively  wealthy,  who  occupy  the 
positions  of  middlemen  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  This  qxiestion  of  transportation  is  of  an 
importance  that  prevents  its  being  settled  excepting 
upon  just  and  correct  principles.  Now  that  question 
is  before  Congress,  no  doubt  it  will  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and,  in  the  end,  wisely  settled. 

Respectfully,  LELAND  STANFORD. 


A   BRIGHT  OUTL-OOK. 

Every  business  man  in  Ban  Diego  knows  from 
personal  experience  that  the  present  season  is  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  place.  The 
feeling  of  confidence  is  universal.  We  have  seen 
nothing  lilie  it  in  eleven  years  residence  here.  Sev- 
eral causes  have  tended  to  bring  about  the  existing 
"good  times,"  and  the  accompanying  buoyant 
feeling.  We  have  had  very  bountiful  crops  cf 
grain;  our  exports  of  tlie  leading  staples  this  sea- 
son have  been  larger  than  in  any  previous  year ; 
our  fruit-growers,  orchardists  and  vineyardists  are 
reaping  the  reward  of  their  patient  industry  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  The  recent  County  Fair 
gave  to  the  world  a  most  convincing  showing  of 
what  San  Diego  Gyunty  can  produce.  Our  other 
material  interests  are  advancing.  During  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  doubting  and  desponding  peo- 
ple have  sought  other  locslities.  Those  who  re- 
mained, holding  firmly  their  faith  in  the  outcome, 
have  steadfastly  given  themselves  to  t<he  work  of 
making  the  most  possible  out  of  their  opportuni- 
ties. They  were  here  to  stay,  and  they  acted  ac- 
cordingly. 

A  last  we  are  going  to  have  a  railroad.  And 
connection  with  the  world  at  large  by  rail  was  the 
only  thing  needed  to  place  San  Diego  in  the  line  of 
certain  and  enduring  prosperity.  In  another  year 
we  shall  be  able  to  take  cars  here  for  any  city  in 
the  Eastern  States  to  which  railroads  mn.—San 
Diego  News. 


OCKAN  SHORB  RAILROAD. 

The  of  this  cHy,  says:    "It  it  expected 

that  the  projected  San  Francisco  and  Ocean  Shore 
Railroad  will  be  completed  within  a  year,  and  with 
a  view  to  provide  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
new  enterprise  a  mortgage  of  $1,000,000  on  the 
right  of  way  and  rolling-stock  of  the  proposed 
road  was  executed  on  the  1st  of  October  last,  and 
recorded  in  San  Francisco  on  the  22d  ultimo.  The 
bonds  bear  interest  at  seven  per  cent,  for  thirty 
years.  The  instrument  has  also  been  sent  to  New 
York  to  be  recorded.  The  mortgagee  is  the  Far- 
mers' Loan  and  Trust  Company.  Tne  new  road 
wil]  extend  from  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Devisa- 
dero  streets  to  the  ocean  beach,  which  it  will  fol- 
low to  Spanishtown,  near  Half  Moon  Bay,  in  San 
Mateo  county.  The  projector  of  the  road  is  Ilobert 
Turner,  of  the  old  banking  firm  of  Turner  Bros., 
of  New  York,  and  who  is  now  here.  Col.  Lyman 
Bridges  has  just  arrived  from  N(!W  York,  and  has 
assumed  control  of  the  construction  of  the  new 
line,  and  commenced  work  January  1st.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  money  required  was  raised 
in  Now  York.  Tho  road  will  bo  about  sixty  miles 
long,  if  extended  to  Santa  Cruz  " 


GEN.  ISHKRMAN  ON  CALIFORNIA  KNTBR- 
PRISKS. 

At  a  reception  of  tho  Merchants'  Association,  of 
Boston,  a  short  time  ago,  General  Sherman  recited 
his  early  experience  in  coming  to  California. 
Among  other  things  he  said : 

I  was  in  California  a  few  days  ago,  and  they 
talked  of  a  thousand  ships  of  1,000  tons  each  as 
being  necessary  to  carry  the  wheat  of  that  country. 
Tho  products  of  California,  I  behove,  are  second 
or  third  of  the  groat  States  of  this  Nation  for  ship- 
ments abroad  ;  and  all  the  creation  of  our  day  I 
There  are  merchants  in  Ban  Francisco,  I  suppose, 
as  good  as  you.  There  aro  ships  as  fine  as  any  that 
sail  out  of  your  harbor;  manufacturing  establish- 
ments whorn  thirty  years  ago  you  could  not  got 
your  horse  shod  ;  hotels  which  surpass  in  magni- 
ficence those  in  Paris,  or  New  York,  or  Boston- 
all  the  creation  of  our  own  day.  You  men  of  Bos- 
ton have  had  your  share  in  it,  and  in  doing  so  yon 
have  accomplished  more  in  your  lives  than  prob- 
ably any  merchants  of  old  Phoonicia,  or  Greece,  or 
Venice,  or  any  land  on  earth. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


F"ebruary. 


INDUSTRIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  SLOPE. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  take  the  follow- 
ing items  from  the  daily  AUa — one  of  our  best 
city  cotemporaries  : 

The  manufacturing  establishments  of  Cali- 
fornia multiply  very  slowly  ,  and  some  ignor- 
ant writers  have  declared  that  the  reason  is  a 
dislike  among  our  capitalists  for  a  business 
promising  such  small  profits  as  8  or  10  per 
cent  a  year.  The  true  causes  are  the  high 
prices  of  labor,  coal,  and  land  suitable  for  fac- 
tories.   The  chief  trouble  is  the  labor. 

Neither  has  any  notable  progress  been  made 
recently  in  the  fisheries  of  our  Coast.  The 
waters  of  the  North  Pacific  a'bound  with  cod 
and  halibut,  but  the  number  cured  is  very 
small.  In  1875  the  codfish  taken  near  the 
islands  of  Alaska  and  in  the  Ochotsk  Sea  by 
vessels  from  San  Francisco  amounted  to  2,500 
tons  ;  this  year  perhaps  2,000.  The  attempt 
to  catch  fresh  halibut  for  the  San  Francisco 
market  off  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  send  it  to 
this  city  in  ice,  did  not  prove  profitable,  and 
has  been  abandoned. 

The  catch  of  the  San  Francisco  whaling  fleet 
last  year  amounted  to  13  tons  of  walrus  ivory, 
50  tons  of  whalebone,  and  25,000  barrels  of 
oil  ;  this  year  it  will  probably  be  about  6  tons 
of  ivory,  90  tons  of  bone,  and  15,000  barrels  of 
oil. 

There  are  so  many  bee-keepers  in  California 
that  they  hold  an  annual  meeting,  and  that  of 
this  year  was  held  in  Los  Angeles.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  n'imber  of  I  ee-keepers 
and  of  hives  in  March,  1880,  and  of  tons  of 
honey  obtained  in  the  previous  year  in  several 
of  the  counties  : 

Counties.         Bee-keepers.  Hives.  Honey. 

e»n  Diego  3ai  15,621  «52 

Santa  Barbara   31  1.7.57  128 

Ventura   70  4,«00  350 

Ban  Bernardino     226 

Since  March  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  hives,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
San  Diego  has  now  25,000,  Santa  Barbara 
3,665,  Ventura  7,000,  and  San  Bernardino 
6,006.  The  best  honey  in  the  comb  is  worth 
13%  cents  a  pound,  or  $270  a  ton,  and  the  ex- 
tracted honey  about  half  so  much. 

The  year  1881  promises  to  be  one  of  great 
activity  in  railroad  building  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Mexico  and 
Idaho. 

A  "California  Silk  Culture  Association" 
has  been  organized  in  San  Francisco,  to  en- 
courage the  planting  of  the  white  mulberry 
tree,  the  breeding  of  the  silkworm,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  cocoons  into  raw  silk  by 
reeling.  The  methods  of  encouragement  are 
to  collect  and  distribute  information,  and  to 
serve  as  a  medium  of  communication.  There 
is  great  probability,  it  may  be  said  almost  a 
certainty,  that  the  production  of  raw  silk  will 
become  a  prominent  industry  in  California, 
for  our  climate  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  worm  ;  but  labor  is  so 
high  that  we  see  no  prospect  for  succes  within 
the  next  ten  years.  Our  State  has  thousands 
of  Europeans,  experienced  in  the  breeding  of 
the  silkworm,  scattered  through  all  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  and  some  of  them  have  had  a 
little  experience  here,  and  the  facts  that  at 
least  fifty  cocooneries  have  been  established 
here,  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  have  been  lost  in  experiments,  and  that 
not  one  cocoonery  is  now  running,  do  not 
promise  much  for  the  immediate  future. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SUMAC. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  who  wander 
through  the  woods  in  Autumn  picking  the 
beautiful  scarlet  and  yellow  leaves  of  the  sumac 
bush  to  decorate  their  rooms,  without  know- 
ing that  there  is  any  other  use  for  the  plant. 
Yet  the  importation  of  the  sumac  into  this 
country  this  year  will  amount  to  about  11,000 
tons,  costing  about  f  1,100,000.  The  leaves  of 
the  sumac,  dried  and  ground,  are  largely  used 
in  tanning  and  dyeing,  and  in  Sicily  and  other 
parts  of  Italy  the  plant  is  carefully  cultivated 
and  treated.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  sumac  contains  from  6  to  8  per  cent 
more  tannic  acid  than  the  Italian,  and  remem- 
bering that  the  plant  grows  wild  in  profusion 
throughout  this  country,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  bilieve  that  it  might  be  made  a  very  profita- 
ble crop.  At  the  present  time  the  amount  of 
native  sumac  brought  into  market  does  not  ex- 
ceed about  8,000  tons  yearly,  and  its  market 
price  is  only  about  $50  per  ton,  just  half  the 
p  J  of  the  Italian  product.  This  large  differ- 
ence in  the  market  value  of  the  foreign  and 
the  domestic  article  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 


American  sumac,  as  at  present  prepared,  is 
not  suitable  for  making  the  finer  white  leath- 
ers so  much  used  for  gloves  and  fancy  shoes, 
owing  to  its  giving  a  disagreeable  yellow  or 
dirty  color.  The  many  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  cure  in 
collecting  and  grinding  the  leaves  have  not  re- 
sulted in  success,  and  it  has  long  been  supposed 
that  this  objectionable  quality  was  inherent  in 
the  American  plant  ;  but  Mr.  William  Mi-Mur- 
tie,  in  a  report  to  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  shows  that  this  diffi- 
culty can  be  surmounted  and  the  American 
product  made  even  superior  to  the  foreign. 

Mr.  McMurtie  made  a  number  of  tests  to 
learn  the  relative  amounts  of  tannic  acid  found 
in  the  leaves  at  different  periods  of  their  de- 
velopment, and  wliile  the  amount  was  found 
to  be  greatest  in  the  leaves  gathered  lu  July, 
he  found  that  those  gathered  in  full  develop- 
ment in  June  were  even  then  more  than  equal 
to  the  best  foreign  leaves  in  this  respect.  But 
further,  he  found  that  the  deleterious  coloring 
matter  (due  to  the  presence  of  quercetrin  and 
quercetin)  was  not  yet  developed,  and  that 
therefore  the  American  leaves  gathered  in  June 
were  superior  to  the  Italian  for  all  purposes. 
The  importance  of  this  discoveiy  may  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  may 
be  carried  on  most  profitably  in  this  country 
as  soon  as  manufacturers  and  dealers  recog- 
nize the  improvement  thus  obtained  in  the 
domestic  article,  and  by  classifying  it  accord- 
ing to  its  percentage  of  tannic  acid  and  its  rela- 
tive freedom  from  coloring  matter,  advance 
the  price  of  that  which  is  early  picked  and 
carefully  treated. 

In  Italy  the  sumac  is  planted  in  shoots  in 
the  Spring  in  rows,  and  is  cultivated  in  the 
same  way  and  to  about  the  same  extent  as 
corn.  It  gives  a  crop  the  second  year  aftir 
setting  out,  and  regularly  thereafter.  The 
sumac  gathered  in  this  country  is  taken  mostly 
from  wild  plants  growing  on  waste  land,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  utilizfd 
and  cultivated  on  laud  not  valuable  for  other 
crops. — Scienlijic  American. 
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735  MARKET  STREET,    .      -      -    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A   GROWING  TRADE. 

A  writer  in  the  Chronicle,  of  our  city,  says:  "  It 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  special  census  agent 
that  California  sent  to  the  single  city  of  Chicago 
in  the  year  1879  grapes,  pears  and  plums  to  the 
amount  of  712,680  boxes,  valued  at  $230,840.  This 
is  the  home,  not  the  Chicago  value.  In  addition 
to  this  we  sent  to  the  same  city  $582,750  worth 
(home  value)  of  canned  fruits,  including  plum.", 
apricots  grapes,  pears,  figs,  cherries,  berries,  nec- 
tarines and  quinces.  Tlie  total  home  value  of 
these  shipments  to  this  one  city  in  the  year  1879 
was  $813,590.  Tliis  is  a  very  good  showing  for  a 
business  that  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  as  ytt 
passed  out  of  its  infancy— that  was  begun  tenta- 
tively not  more  than  eight  years  ago.  The  Eastern 
demand  for  California  fruits  and  grapes  of  our 
best  varieties,  and  for  our  canned  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  is  unlimited ;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  our  means  of  supply.  The 
wheat  surplus  of  California  was  not  worth  as 
much  from  18.58  to  1862  as  the  value  of  these  over- 
land fruit  shipnimts.  When  tl;e  two  new  railway 
lines  by  the  Southern  route  shall  have  been  put 
into  running  operation,  new  markets  will  be 
opened  for  our  green  and  canned  fruits;  and  ne 
do  not  think  it  extravagant  to  reckon  upon  sueh 
an  increase  in  this  branch  of  trade  as  will  raise  it 
within  the  next  decade  to  the  value  of  three  or 
four  millions  a  year." 


A   aiODKL  FARM. 

We  are  fortunate  in  gathering  some  items  of 
interest  from  George  M.  Williams,  residing  in  the 
western  suburbs  of  Santa  Barbara,  where  lie  has 
a  small  farm  of  13  acres  under  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion. He  has  also  .30  acres  on  the  .\rroyo  Burro. 
On  the  home  place  he  has  1  acres  in  mixed  fruits 
and  among  these  are  the  largest  blackberries  giown 
in  this  vicinity.  We  interviewed  some  of  them 
last  August,  and  should  have  very  little  objection 
to  repeating  the  experience.  One  pleasure  is  in  re- 
serve, the  testing  of  a  large  red  raspberry,  name- 
less, which  has  proved  a  constant  bearer,  some  of 
the  plants  giving  one-half  gallon,  and  which  were 
in  bearing  when  the  frost  touched  the  low  grounds. 
He  makes  a  specialty  of  sending  early  vegetables 
of  a  very  fine  quality  to  San  Fraucisco,  commen- 
cing in  February  or  March.  Corn,  beans,  cucum- 
bers, summer-squash  and  sweet  potatoes  ;  these 
were  being  shipped  at  the  rate  of  from  1  !i  to  two 
tons  per  steamer,  when  some  of  us  were  putting 
out  garden  seeds,  and  wondering  why  our  supply 
of  vegetables  must  need  come  from  Chinamen. 
He  has  very  fine  young  orchards,  which  receive  ex- 
ceptional care,  and  show  it.  His  crop  of  Lima 
beans  was  ll'«  tons  from  12  acres.  From  this  farm 
never  comes  the  statement  that  "  farming  won't 
pay."   It  is  made  to  pay. — Santa  Barbara  Press. 
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CITRUS    FRUITS,    SAN   UIBGU  COUiXTY. 

Under  the  above  beading,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Geo.  C.  Swan,  in  the  Semi-Tropic 
California,  which  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion: 

There  is  a  fascination  in  growing  citrus 
fruits,  to  one  reared  amid  the  rigors  of  a  north- 
ern clime,  which  can  rarely  be  incited  by  any 
other  enterprise. 

The  beauty  of  the  orange  tree,  with  its  ever 
green  leaves,  its  delicate  perfume  of  white 
flowers,  and  its  golden  fruit,  the  latter  so 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  in- 
vigorating to  the  system,  and  filling  the  pocket 
with  dollars  and  cents. 

Citruj  culture  has  been  the  theme  of  so 
many  rose-colored  statements,  that  persons 
without  much  thought  and  less  experience, 
have  rushed  into  it,  expecting  their  poorly-se- 
lected trees  to  bud  and  blossom  with  gold, 
without  the  labor  and  vicissitude  attendant 
upon  any  succt  ssful  enterprise.  Such  persons 
have  failed;  others,  willing  to  combat  with  the 
drawbacks  and  the  diseases  contingent  thereto, 
willing  to  unite  good  culture  with  good  man- 
agement, have  succeeded  beyond  their  highest 
expectations. 

The  orange  tree  lives  to  a  good  old  age.  The 
Grand  Bourbon,  of  Versailles,  recently  died  at 
over  450  years.  An  orchard  once  established, 
lasts  through  life,  and  can  be  handed  down  to 
children's  children.  It  delights  in  a  warm, 
sunny  clime,  tree  from  hot  and  cold  blasts,  a 
deep  and  friable  soil,  free  from  heavy  fogs — 
the  latter  said  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
black  dust  fungus. 

Previous  to  1867,  there  were  but  a  few  scat- 
tered orange  trees  in  the  county,  poorly  cared 
for,  producing  inferior  fruit,  the  impression 
prevailing  that  nothing  but  sumac,  grease- 
wood,  and  cactus  could  be  successfully  grown. 
Shortly  afterwards,  some  trees  were  imported, 
followed  by  a  gentleman  who  selected  the  best 
seeds  he  could  get,  and  planted  them,  with 
nerve  enough  to  make  citrus  fruits  a  specialty, 
and  to-day  is  rewarded  with  nearly  2,000  bear- 
ing trees. 

The  assessor's  return  for  1879  is.orange  trees 
bearing,  2,517;  lemon,  870;  lime,  432.  Esti- 
mates for  this  year  are  double  that  number. 
The  total  rainfall  averaging  only  10  inches,  the 
supply  of  water  was  the  absorbing  question; 
this  is  now  settled  beyond  controversy;  an 
abundance  of  good  water  is  found  at  from  20 
to  100  feet  from  the  surface, with  the  San  Diego 
and  Sweetwater  rivers  to  fall  back  upon,  whose 
dry  sandy  surfaces  cover  pure  running  water. 
The  uncultivated  soil  becomes  parched  and 
hard,  covering  the  surface  with  a  bronze-like 
appearance,  seemingly  impossible  for  any  vege- 
tation to  exist. 

In  1877,  the  writer  had  nearly  200  orange 
trees  budded  upon  four-year-old  stock,  which 
were  transplanted  into  sandy  loam,  over  sixty 
feet  to  water,  irrigated  and  cultivated  the  first 
year,  cultivated  thoroughly  after  the  rains  last 
year  and  this  year.  They  grew  well  last  year, 
and  are  growing  now  (August  1st)  without  ir- 
rigation last  season  or  this  year;  rainfall  last 
year  9  inches,  and  14  this.  The  cultivation 
must  be  done  well,  and  at  the  proper  time. 

The  cold  of  last  season  has  demonstrated 
that  the  whole  tillable  soil  of  California  will 
not  produce  citrus  fruits  in  the  perfection  some 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  Even  here,  the  most 
southern  county  of  the  State,  the  frost  struck 
some  localities,  and  the  trees  suffered;  the  ma- 
jority, however,  escaped,  aud  are  now  bearing 
fruit.  Hixson,  Justi  &  Co.,  citrus  fruit  deal- 
ers, San  Francisco,  write  to  the  Riverside  Press 
"that  they  had  traveled  through  the  fruit- 
growing sections  of  twelve  counties  of  Central 
California;  they  discover  that  the  extent  of 
country,  where  the  orarge  is  a  success, is  not  so 
large  as  was  supposed,  and  that  suitable  for 
lemon  and  lime  very  limited." 

Seedling  orange  trees  produce  fruit  in  six 
years  from  seed,  bearing  at  twelve  years  from 
200  to  2,000.  Budded  trees  bear  sooner  but 
not  so  many.  Seedling  lemons  come  in  sooner 
than  oranges,  bearing  two  crops  per  year,  the 
two  yielding  about  the  same  as  the  orange, 
selling  here  at  from  $2  to  $5  per  hundred;  sup- 
ply now  equal  to  the  demand;  so  few  of  the 
seedlings  prove  good  (about  one  in  1,000),  bud- 
ing  is  now  relied  upon.  Limes  bear  in  five 
years,  are  more  easily  affected  by  frost  than  the 
lemon,  and  the  lemon  stands  less  than  the  or- 
ange; the  lime  is  very  prolific,  bears  two  crops 
per  year.  We  have  picked  from  a  12-year-old 
tree  4,000  per  year  for  past  three  years,  selling 


for  $5  per  thousand;  100  trees'to  the  acre, would 
be  for  one  acre  $2,000.  We  merely  mention 
this,  not  to  induce  the  whole  of  California  to 
go  into  the  growing  of  limes,  but  to  show  what 
has  been  accomplished.  We  should  prefer, 
however,  raising  them  at  $1  per  1,000  than  to 
grow  wheat,  corn,  or  barley. 

San  Diego  has  certainly  made  a  good  record 
for  superior  quality  of  fruit,  during  the  short 
time  engaged  in  its  culture.  The  first  premium 
was  awarded  to  her  at  the  Southern  California 
Fair,  Los  Angeles,  1877. 

San  Diego  oranges  were  judged  equal  to 
those  of  S  in  Bernardino  and  Los  Angeles,  at 
the  first  Riverside  Fair.  In  the  lemon  test  of 
26  plates,  the  San  Diego  lemon  was  pronounced 
the  best 

First  premium  was  awarded  to  San  Diego  for 
both  lemons  and  oranges  at  the  State  Fair,Sac- 
ramento,  1879. 

At  Riverside,  1880,  first  premium  was  award- 
ed to  her  for  the  best  budded  orange. 

In  May,  1880,  of  sixteen  plates  of  lemons, the 
San  Diego  seedling  was  one  of  three  which  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  recommended  for 
culture.  The  chemical  test  by  L.  M.  Holt,  of 
Riverside  (who  is  well  posted  in  citrus  fruits), 
placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

We  think  our  best  oranges  equal  to  the  Lou- 
isiana or  Florida.  Prof.  Hilgard's  test  of  the 
San  Diego  orange  makes  a  better  showing  than 
that  of  Prof.  Nichols  of  the  Florida.  It  keeps 
well.  We  have  exhibited  on  several  occasions 
the  old  and  the  new  crop,  picked  at  the  same 
time.  At  the  Los  Angeles  Exposition,  1879, 
special  mention  was  made  by  Gen.  J.  H. 
Shields,  one  of  Los  Angeles'  foremost  horticul- 
turists. He  says:  "The  oranges  were  very 
fine;  the  crop  of  1878-79  (the  old  crop)  per- 
fectly sound."  Thus  enabling  the  producer  to 
hold  for  better  prices,  if  the  market  is  over- 
stocked. 

Ill  order  to  meet  expenses,  waiting  for  trees 
to  bear,  crops  and  northern  fruit  trees  between 
the  citrus  trees  are  grown.  We  prefer  to  grow 
them  separate,  and  can  barely  mention  that 
peaches  bear  the  second  season,  and  sometimes 
the  first;  potatoes  mature  in  February;  straw- 
berries planted  in  summer  bear  in  winter,  and 
generally  the  whole  season.  The  cold  of  the 
past  season  checked  them  so  that  only  a  few 
were  produced  in  January  and  February.  One 
of  my  neighbors  has  picked,  since  April  1st, 
from  one-half  acre,  over  2,000  pounds,  selling 
in  this  market  for  an  average  of  10  cents;  they 
require  too  much  irrigation  for  the  good  of  the 
citrus  tree. 

The  many  new  uses  constantly  arising,  cre- 
ate an  increasing  demand  for  citrus  fruits.  Use 
begets  use;  and  where  one  lemon  was  used  a 
few  years  ago,  fifteen  to  twenty  are  now  dis- 
posed of.  In  warm  countries,  a  lemon  per  day 
is  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  majority;  a 
few  can  not  use  them.  We  know  of  one  person 
who  uses  five  or  six  daily,  when  indisposed, 
with  benefit.  We  have  sold  to  one  person,  for 
the  past  six  months,  for  his  own  use,  five  hun- 
dred lemons;  he  dispensing  with  the  physician 
whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  employ.  So  that 
the  oversupply  feared  by  some,  will  be  met  by 
the  larger  demand. 

We  judge  San  Diego  pre-eminently  adapted 
to  citrus  fruits,  being  in  latitude  32  degrees, the 
zone  of  calmness;  the  strong  breezes  aud  heavy 
fogs  prevalent  at  San  Francisco,  are  gradually 
toned  down  to  the  required  temperature.  The 
best  locations  are  known,  the  best  varieties  can 
be  selected,  and  good  culture,  which  in  the  past 
was  an  unknown  experiment,  is  now  at  one's 
command,  and  all  this  tends  to  crown  the  zeal- 
ous efforts  of  the  future  citrus  grower  with  suc- 
cess. 

WOOL,   WINB  AND  IRON. 

The  Chronicle,  of  this  city,  says  :  "  Two  indus- 
tries in  California,  are  becoming  proportionate 
large — wool  and  wine — and  tliiy  arc  destined  to  be- 
come of  very  great  value  to  the  country,  and  will 
eventually  decrease  ttie  supply  in  the  wool  produc- 
ing countries  of  Europe,  and  surpass  tlio  famed 
wines  of  France.  The  amount  of  wool  produced 
in  1873— 79  was  312,471,246  pounds,  and  of  wine 
37,000,000  gallons.  The  American  wool-grower  is 
protected  by  a  duty  of  12  to  15  cents  per  pound, 
and  aa  the  supply  is  always  ahead  of  the  demand, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  business  b  ing  im- 
paired. We  have  another  industry  which  is  rap- 
idly becoming  of  note,  and  which  will  in  time  be 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  supply  the  demand  of 
this  country,  and  will  extend  beyond  the  seas,  viz., 
iron.  Thus  taken  as  a  whole,  we  are  prosperous, 
rich  and  happy,  and  if  there  be  a  man  who  tliinks 
that  there  is  a  better  country  be  had  better 
hunt . 


RAISIN.MAKING. 

R  B  Blower,  of  Woodland,  Yolo  county,  in 
answer  to  questions  sent  him  by  the  Rural 
Press,  of  this  city,  gives  the  following  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  raisin-making: 

First.  Raisins,  if  well  cured,  will  keep  in  110- 
pound  boxes  as  well  as  in  smaller. 

Second.  The  object  in  using  20-pound  boxes 
is  to  have  a  uniform  package,  so  thit  when  we 
speak  of  a  box  of  raisins  every  one  may  know 
what  is  meant.  The  object  of  putting  them  up 
in  layers  is  this:  raisins  keep  much  better  ex- 
cluded from  the  air;  that  is,  they  do  not  dry 
up,  do  not  sugar,  do  not  become  wormy.  In 
packing  we  use  a  steel  or  iron  packing  tray, 
holding  just  five  pounds,  so  that  in  boxing  wc 
put  one  layer  in  the  quarter,  two  in  the  half 
and  four  in  the  whole  bjxes.  One  of  the  con- 
veniences of  this  method  is  that  each  layer 
being  entirely  enveloped  in  paper,  can  be  re- 
moved without  disturbing  the  remainder. 

Third.  For  family  use  the  five  or  ten-pound 
bos  is  preferred,  because  when  a  box  is  opened 
and  not  used  immediately,  it  is  necessarily  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  worms,  etc. 

Fourth.  The  conditions  for  packing  forborne 
use  are  the  same  as  for  market, viz. :  sufficiently 
dried,  then  sweated  for  two  weeks  or  more  by 
being  placed  in  large,  tight  boxes,  then  packed 
in  boxes  of  convenient  size,  so  that  when  a  box 
is  opened  it  will  not  deteriorate  before  being 
used.  I  find  that  a  good  white  book  paper  is 
the  best  to  use  in  packing,  as  it  does  not  easily 
stain,  is  stout  and  excludes  the  air. — R.  B. 
Blower. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  we  give  be- 
low a  general  statement  of  Mr. Blower's  method 
of  raisin  making,  which  he  gave  us  some  time 
ago,  but  which  will  answer  the  present  inquir- 
ies of  several  readers:  The  best  condition  for 
drying  is  plenty  of  air,  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  from  100  to  130  degrees;  never  more  than 
the  latter  heat.  A  less  is  not  hurtful,  except 
to  retard  the  drying.  A  moist  air  is  to  be 
avoided;  and  rain  during  the  process  of  drying 
is  positively  injurious,  even  if  it  should  dry 
without  mildew,  as  it  injures  the  bloom,  aroma 
and  flavor.  My  experience  leads  me  to  prefer 
a  tray  or  platform  2x2  feet  in  size,  made  from 
light  lumber.  The  tray  is  solid,  that  is,  not 
perforated,  and  is  cleated  across  the  ends.  We 
pick  directly  into  the  tray,  putting  sbout  200 
pounds  of  ripe  grapes  on  each,  then  expose 
them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  with  an  inclina- 
tion toward  the  south.  When  half  dry,  they 
are  turned  by  two  men  taking  an  empty  tray, 
placing  it  upon  a  full  one,  aud  giving  them  a 
quick  turn.  The  grapes  are  transferred  bottom 
ujiwards  on  the  other  tray,  turning  them  very 
fast.  This  is  done  in  the  morning  when  the 
stems  are  soft.  Then,  if  the  drying  is  com- 
pleted in  the  field,  when  the  grapes  are  suffi- 
ciently cured,  they  are  slid  from  the  trays  into 
large  sweat  boxes,  and  stored  for  two  weeks  or 
more,  when  they  are  placed  in  small  boxes  for 
market.  This  is  the  first  time  the  raisins  are 
touched  by  the  hand  after  picking.  They  are 
handled  on  the  tray,  thus  preserving  the 
bloom,  and  not  breaking  up  the  stems.  If  the 
season  is  advanced,  and  it  is  desirable  to  hasten 
the  drying,  the  raisins  are  moved  to  the  dryer 
on  wagons  while  still  in  position  upon  the 
trays,  and  placed  in  the  drying  rooms,  where 
they  are  exposed  to  a  strong  current  of  warm, 
dry  air,  which,  being  c  ntinuously  drying  at 
the  proper  heat,  completes  the  process  in  about 
one-third  the  time  required  in  out-door  drying, 
if  the  weather  is  favorable.  Three  pounds  of 
mature  grapes  make  one  of  cured  raisins. 


A   VA1.UABLB  OBSERVATION. 

A  Placer  County  Vineyardist,  of  many  years 
experience,  informs  the  Herald  that  he  has  made  a 
discovery  that  may  be  of  interest  to  many  grape 
growers.  His  grape-vines  were  originally  six  feet 
apart  each  way.  Ho  noticed  in  gathering  the 
grapes  that  the  outside  row  would  yield  as  much 
as  two  or  three  rows  a  little  way  from  the  edge  of 
the  vineyard.  This,  ho  concluded,  was  because 
the  outside  row  got  more  air,  and  had  more  room 
to  grow  and  thrive,  and  if  so  it  was  only  necessary 
to  give  the  other  vines  morn  room  to  have  them  do 
as  well.  Ho  accordingly  dug  out  every  otJirr  row 
in  his  vim  yard,  and  as  a  roBult  he  says  ho  is  Rot- 
ting equally  as  many  pounds  of  grapes  as  formerly, 
and  all  of  tlifon  are  larger  and  of  far  better  qual- 
ity. In  Hotting  out  a  vineyard  he  says  ho  would 
not  put  the  vinos  less  tliati  ton  feet  apart  cpch  way. 


VKNTURA. 

Our  northern  neighbor,  Ventura  county,  is  not 
as  well  known  as  it  will  1)0  in  the  near  future.  It 
is  a  land  of  orchards  and  grain  fields,  corn  lands 
and  vineyards,  brooks  and  springs  of  the  clearest 
and  purest  water  to  be  found  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, and  oil  wells  which  are  iooxhaustible. — Semi- 
Tropic  Califoitiian. 


PROFITS   OF  A  CHICKEN  RANCH. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Findley,  of  Green  Valley,  Solano 
oonnty,  has  done  bo  well  in  the  chicken  business 
this  season  that  we  are  moved  to  give  the  figures, 
as  taken  from  her  daily  record,  to  show  what  may 
bo  accompliehed  in  a  short  time  with  a  few  hens. 
On  the  Ist  of  January,  1880,  she  started  with  one 
hundred  hens.  She  did  not  build  any  house,  let- 
ting them  roost  on  the  fences,  in  trees,  or  where 
else  they  might  choose,  and  has  taken  no  especial 
c»re  of  them.  The  hens  are  mostly  of  the  white 
and  brown  Leghorn,  crossed  with  ihe  white  Po- 
land, and  were  nearly  all  spring  pullets  when  she 
got  thorn.  From  one  hundred  hens  Mrs.  Findley 
has  sold  eight  hundred  dozen  eggs  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market,  which  have  averaged  her  about 
twenty- four  cents  a  dozen.  This  number  does  not 
include  the  eggs  used  in  her  household,  nor  those 
set  to  raise  chickens  from.  Since  the  grain  began 
to  ripen  she  has  not  fed  the  hens  a  thing,  and  the 
cost  of  feed  prior  to  that  time  will  not  exceed  $50. 
Mrs.  Findley  has  had  the  care  of  the  hens  herself, 
and  has  kept  an  accurate  record  of  all  transactions 
in  relation  to  the  business,  and  thinks  she  can 
carry  off  the  prize  for  good  laying  hens,  and  the 
quantity  of  eggs  for  one  season. — Solano  Repuhli- 
cnn,  Nov.  2. 


PROSPEROUS  FARMERS. 

The  El  Dorado  Republican  says:  "  That  the  peo- 
ple of  this  county,  as  a  rule,  are  prospering  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  The  larger  acreage  of  crops,  the  neat 
and  tidy  appearance  of  a  large  majority  of  country 
homes,  the  new  houses,  barns  and  fences,  new 
wagons  and  carriages,  comfortable  clothing,  and 
best  of  all,  no  one  idle  because  employment  is  not 
to  be  had,  assuredly  establish  this  fact.  No  man 
with  energy  and  steady  habits  need  be  in  want 
here,  nor  even  be  dependent  upon  others  for  em- 
ployment  for  any  length  of  time,  as  they  can  fol- 
low mining  or  devote  their  time  to  the  various  ag- 
ricultural pursuits  with  much  better  ultimate  re- 
sults." 

W.  T.  CARRATT'S 
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8AN  FRANOISOO  FEBEgAKY\  IssT. 

AN  INVITING  FIELD. 

President  Hayes  is  reported,  in  an  eastern 
paper,  to  huve  stated,  after  his  return  home 
from  his  visit  to  this  coast,  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation  with  a  party  of  friends,  that  in 
his  opinion  California  is  the  most  iuvitiug  field 
to-day  on  the  continent,  for  the  establishment 
of  paying  enterprises.  This  is  a  high  tribute 
to  pay  our  State;  but  it  is  true.  It  accords 
with  what  he  said  of  it  in  several  speeches 
which  he  made  while  traveling  over  it.  It  is 
only  what  all  intelligent  visitors  sny  of  it,  after 
giving  thoughtful  consideration  to  all  that 
comes  under  their  observation.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  them  to  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion.  Our  climate  and  productive 
capacity  give  an  advantage  which  can  nowhere 
else  be  found  for  successful  investment.  The 
agricultural  and  mineralogical  resources  are 
beyond  doubt  the  most  promising  fields  for  in- 
vestment now  open  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  held  out  every  inducement  in  this 
State,  for  the  employment  of  capital  in  indus- 
tries which  would  be  of  decided  lud  material 
benefit  to  the  entire  population,  while  they 
would  certainly  yield  a  large  profit  to  the  pro- 
jectors. In  fact  the  State  abounds  with  the  ele- 
ments of  profitable  occupation.  We  need  more 
woolen  mills,  foundries,  machine  shops,  bag 
factories,  tanneries,  carpet  factories,  wagon 
manufactories,  etc.  When  these  and  other 
manufactories  are  established  in  our  midst, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  our  dependence 
upon  eastern  cities  for  the  numberless  impor- 
tations which  we  are  now  compelled  to  use, 
merely  for  the  want  of  more  manufacturing 
establishments.  What  we  want,  is  to  bring 
mechanics  and  operatives  in  every  department 
of  industry,  which  we  now  feed  in  other  States 
and  countries,  into  our  own,  thereby  keeping 
the  money  at  home,  increasing  our  population 
and  augmenting  our  general  prosperity.  In  a 
State  where  agriculture  is  so  prominent,  its 
implements  should  ba  manufactured  here;  and 
with  water  powers  not  excelled  by  any  manu- 
facturing center  in  ihe  world;  with  coal  resour- 
ces, good  in  quality,  and  within  easy  reach; 
with  iron  mines  close  at  hand,  with  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  the  finest  material  for  charcoal, 
California  ought  to  be,  and  is,  in  our  opinion, 
just  what  President  Hayes  said  of  her,  namely, 
"  the  most  inviting  field  on  the  continent  for 
the  establishment  of  paying  enterprises." 
And  when  the  five  or  six  overland  railroads, 
now  in  course  of  projection  and  construction, 
are  completed,  and  immigrants  are  landed  on 
our  soil  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  old 
world,  for  a  less  rate  than  they  have  heretofore 
paid  for  their  passage  to  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Texas,  and  other  States,  competing  for  immi- 
gration, California  will  become  as  celebrated 
for  her  manufactures,  for  her  iron  and  steel 
and  machinery  as  she  is  now  for  her  wheat, 
wool,  gold  and  fruit. 


OPENING  UP  NEW  MiVRKETS. 

The  lower  portion  of  our  State  is  already  be- 
ing greatly  benefited  by  means  of  the  railroad 
which  is  opening  up  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
It  is  stated  that  the  canning  industry,  'or  in- 
stance, has  more  than  doubled  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  the  demand  for  canned 
goods  largely  exceeds  the  supply.  Los  Angeles, 
says  a  correspondent,  is  cultivating  a  larger 
and  increasing  general  trade  with  the  south- 
west, and  its  business  men  have,  to  some  ex- 
tent, entered  into  competition  with  Eastern 
merchants.  This  is  enterprise  The  business 
men  of  San  Francisco  would  act  wisely  if  they 
would  do  likewise. 


PROSPERITY. 

All  of  the  elements  that  make  other  States 
wealthy  are  to  be  found  in  California,  and 
what  produces  prosperity  elsewhere  is  sure  to 
do  so  here.  That  our  State  has  a  grand  future 
before  it,  is  becoming  evident  to  the  most  care- 
IBS'^  bservers  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  • 


THE  S.  P.  R.  R.  AND  CALIFORNIA  LANDS. 

We  learn  that  in  the  course  of  an  interview 
with  GovERNOB  Stantobd,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  an  eflfort  will  be  made,  when  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  perfected  its  eastern  con- 
nections, to  secure  such  rates  from  the  Atlantic 
steamship  companies  .'48  will  enable  immi- 
grants, from  Europe,  to  reach  California  at  a 
very  low  figure.  This  will  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  our  State.  In  a  conversation  with 
Major  Toler,  who  has,  in  the  past  year,  trav- 
eled extensively  through  the  Western  and 
Southern  States,  he  said,  that  he  met  with 
many  farmers  who  were  anxious  to  come  to 
California,  but  the  cost  of  bringing  their  fami- 
lies here  was  too  great.  Many  small  farmers 
would  not  have  money  enough  left,  after  arriv- 
ing, to  purchase  a  farm.  The  same  gentleman 
is  reported,  through  the  Los  Angeles  Express, 
to  have  also  stated,  to  one  of  its  editors  re- 
cently, that  intending  immigrants — particu- 
larly the  farming  element,  had  told  him  that 
land  can  be  had  in  the  new  Western  States,  at 
a  little  above  Government  prices,  and  with 
their  limited  means  they  believe  they  can  do 
better  nearer  home  than  by  coming  here  and 
running  heavily  in  debt  to  secure  farms.  No^"-, 
they  have  arrived  at  these  false  conclr.sio'is, 
in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  correct  informa- 
tion concerning  the  prices  of  California  land. 
In  our  opinion  the  wisest  course  to  pursue,  is, 
for  those  directly  interested  in  bringing  to  this 
State  an  increase  of  desirable  people,  would 
be  to  issue  large  editions  of  this  Journal,  full 
of  reliable  information  concerning  everything 
relating  to  California,  and  send  them  broadcast 
over  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  con- 
tinent. We  publish  in  the  Resources,  in  each 
issue,  the  prices  of  land  in  every  section  of 
the  State;  and  we  know  that  it  can  be  had 
cheaper  here  than  in  any  of  the  States  now 
competing  for  immigration.  When  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  is  completed,  and  the  pas- 
sage rates  from  Europe  and  the  States  are  re- 
duced to  a  much  lower  figure  than  they  are 
now,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  immi- 
grants will  find  greater  inducements  to  settle 
heie  than  in  any  of  the  Western  States  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  ought 
noi  to  be  a  difficult  task  to  induce  immigrants 
to  settle  here.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  our 
lands  are  held  at  high  figures,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  possess  a  value  far  beyond 
that  of  the  lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  con- 
tinent. Our  climate  gives  them  a  much  greater 
value.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  devote  much 
space,  in  this  article,  to  the  many  superior  ad- 
vantages California  has  to  ofifer  over  those  of 
other  States.  Enough  concerning  this  theme 
will  be  found,  elsewhere,  in  this  and  other 
issues. 

CALIFORNIA  CLIMATE. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stantord,  in  a  note  to  the  Bee 
ordering  it  continued  to  her  European  address, 
says:  "I  came  to  this  place'(Nice)  with  my 
son  in  search  of  the  blue  skies  and  sunny 
clime,  and  not  finding  them  here,  where  the 
people  from  France,  England,  Germany  and 
Russia  do  most  congregate,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  of  California  are  the  most 
blest  in  our  own  climate — that  we  have  the 
Eden  of  the  world,  and  I  am  more  and  more 
loyal  to  our  own  beautiful  State."' 

The  above  is  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  of  large 
fortune,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic,  according  to 
her  own  words,  in  search  of  the  boasted  cli- 
mate of  Italy,  having  the  means  to  enjoy  all 
that  is  enjoyable  in  the  sunny  skies  of  that  fa- 
vored land.  After  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  like 
thousands  of  others,  who  know  what  the  de- 
lightful climate  of  California  is,  yearns  for  her 
old  home.  California,  without  question,  pos- 
sesses, the  most  equable  climate  of  any  place 
within  the  realm  of  civilization. 


JA9IES   G.  FAIR. 

This  gentleman,  who  has  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of  Neva- 
da, for  six  years,  from  the  Ith  of  March,  1881, 
w  11  leave  for  Washington  on  the  18th  inst.  In 
our  opinion,  Mr.  Fair  will  make  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Senate  for  the  interests  of  the 
Pacific  slope  and  the  whole  country.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  very  decided  character  and  thor- 
oughly practical  in  his  ideas.  He  takes  with 
him  a  large  experience  in  regard  to  Pacific 
states  affairs,  having  resided  on  the  coast  since 
the  eventful  days  of  "Forty-nine."  We  be- 
speak for  him  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
peers  in  the  Senate,  for  he  will  cot  be  swerved 
from  a  strict  sense  of  duty  in  any  vote  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  cast  in  that  honorable  body. 


STATE   BOARD  OF  EQUALIZATION. 

From  the  report  of  the  State  Buard  of  Equal- 
ization we  condense  the  following  facts  and 
figures:  The  assessed  value  of  all  property  in 
the  State,  as  reported  on  the  third  Monday  in 
August,  by  County  Auditors,  wasf666,183,320. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $118,579,905  over  the 
previous  year.  The  total  value  of  railways, 
rolling  stock  and  franchises  of  railroads,  oper- 
ated in  more  than  one  county,  is  $31,174,141.- 
21.  The  assessed  value  of  personal  property, 
other  than  money  and  exclusive  of  moitgages, 
solvent  debts,  etc.,  in  1880,  was  $107,891,820. 
Xci  ording  to  ihe  report  of  the  State  Controller, 
it  is  ascertained  that  for  the  year  commencing 
July  1st,  1879,  and  ending  June  30th,  1880,  the 
total  receipts  paid  into  the  State  Treasury 
from  the  counties  for  taxes,  estat  J  of  dece- 
dents, school  land,  interest  and  principal,  and 
reclamation  tax,  were  $3,303,770.20,  and  from 
miscellaneous  sources  the  sum  of  $3,848,956  • 
04.  The  expenditures  by  the  various  depart- 
ments amounted  to  $4,185,017.24.  The  funded 
debt  of  all  the  counties  amounts  to  $9,(i73,- 
724.04;  floating  debt  $1,759,875.29;  value  of 
property  owned  by  counties,  $18,496,233;  in 
hands  of  County  Treasurers,  appli sable  to  pay- 
ment of  indebtedness,  $1,474,344.86;  number 
of  acres  of  land  24,528,924;  value  of  real  es- 
tate $430,816,760;  value  of  personal  property 
$112,325,850;  total  value  of  property  $549,- 
142,610;  amount  of  State  and  County  taxes 
$10,136,353.09.  The  value  of  real  estate  and 
improvements  in  1880  was  $460,694,217.  The 
amount  of  mortgages  is  $96,811,171.  The  real 
estate  and  improvements  of  the  State  is  mort- 
gaged to  the  amount  of  21.014  of  their  as.spssed 
value.  We  copy  the  following  from  the  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  showing 
the  number,  kind  and  value  of  personal  prop- 
erty assessed  in  1880: 

Total 

Number.  Value 

Wood,  cords   124,515  $322,379 

Lumber,  feet  84,137.007  1,46B,917 

Coal,  tons   31.363  22»,147 

Quii^ksilvcr,  flasks   39,000  937,046 

Goods,  mercbaBdise   27.6.5(1.184 

Machinery    4,2i;i.92.'i 

Wagons   86,8.57  4,650,924 

Hancss   y37,5;J2 

Sewins  maehines   48,812  730,776 

Furniture   9.508.435 

Consisnee  goods   324,646 

Firtanus   15,121  252,205 

Fixtures,  saloons,  etc.,  and  busi- 
ness places  

Libraries,  law,  etc  

Mtisicul  instruments  

Watches  

FranchisFK  nut  assessed  by  State 

Board  of  Equalization  

Ruilroatl  rolling  stock  not  assessed 

by  State  Board   298,111 

Stcami  rs  and  water  craft   7,075.901 

Storeships   96  5,205 

Other  i)roperty   6,517,127 

The  following  agricultural  statistics,  for 
1879,  are  taken  from  the  same  sources: 

Land  inclosed,  acres  6,0.56,832 

Land  cultivated,  acres  5,313..58li 

Acres.  Bushels. 

Wheat  2,613,663  29,944.983 

Barley   701,492  lii,920,873 

Oats   72,721  l,419.3:i3 

Rve    17,359  1:11,4.57 

C  rn   119.021  2,.578.647 

Buckwheat   4,654  15,019 

Peas   3,168  ;!8.3:il 

Beans   18,414  251.679 

Ouious   1,478  121,877 

Acres.  Pounds. 

Peanuts   2,35  258,000 

Castor  beans   502  .525,000 

Flax   11.361  8,024.:j.54 

Hops   1.783  1,222.320 

Tobacco   187  198,520 

Cotton   241  62.2.50 

Cheese   2,066,535 

Butter   10,957,896 

Wool   16,707,476 

Honey   670,855 

Acres.  Tons. 

Potatoes   41,638  153.623 

Sweet  potatoes   2,578  2,000 

Hay   796.070  913.625 

Sugar  beets   2,995  44,351 

Gallons. 

Wine  6,368,818 

Brandy  1.120,283 

Beer  9,031,520 

The  following  are  for  1880: 

Number. 

Lemon  trees   38,932 

Orange  trees     216.C53 

Olive  trees   13,362 

Apple  trees   2,160,191 

Pear  trees   302.327 

Fig  trees   48,389 

Plum  trees   264,466 

Peach  trees   664.236 

Quince  trees   21,060 

Grape  vines,  acres   398.412 

Value  of  fruit  crops   $2,715,787 

Woolen  mills- 
Pounds  of  wool  used    3,344,597 

Pounds  of  cotton  used   25,000 

Sawmills— 

'Steam  power   216 

Water  power   8 

Lumber  sawed,  1879    497.373,013 

Shingles  made,  1879    63,79O,.500 

Grist  mills- 
Steam  power   96 

Run  of  stones   161 

Water  power   62 

Run  of  stones   86 

Barrels  of  flour,  1879   1,288,692 

Bushels  of  corn.  1879    406,9119 

Tons  of  quartz  crushed   422,125 

Ditches — 

Mining  length,  miles   4,751 

Irrigating  length,  miles   1,3.54 

Acres  irrigated   326,953 


  1,582,274 

  447.355 

10.777  1,484.162 

39,879  997,246 

  16,367,762 


HOME  MANVFACTORE8 . 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  duty  of  that  fortu- 
nate class  of  citizens,  who  are  possessed  of 
large  means,  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power 
to  encourage  and  foster  legitimate  and  useful 
manufacturing  enterprises  in  our  State.  This 
is  the  true  policy  for  them  to  pursue  if  tbey 
would  see  this  young  commonwealth  in  a  flour- 
ishing and  prosperous  condition.  No  State  or 
nation  will  thrive  without  encouraging  this 
great  industry.  It  is  beyond  ail  question,  and 
must  so  appear  to  capitalists,  that  California 
is  far  in  advance  of  the  East  in  the  facilities 
for  manufacturing  many  articles  of  need.  It 
has  been  said  that  every  new  manufacturing 
enterprise,  permanently  estublisLed  here,  is 
worth  more  to  the  State  than  the  discovery  of 
three  of  the  richest  golc  or  silver  mines;  for 
the  reason  that  the  development  and  expansion 
of  the  former  adds  wealth  to  itself,  but  of  the 
latter,  makes  it  poorer.  Every  citizen  having 
the  good  of  the  State  at  heart  should  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  manufacturing  inter- 
ests in  our  midst.  There  are  many  prominent 
business  men  who  deserve  great  credit  for  hav- 
ing established  large  manufacturing  enter- 
prises in  this  city  and  Stale,  thereby  benefit- 
ing a  great  number  of  people,  and  adding  to 
our  wealth  and  importance.  For  instance,  we 
do  not  know  of  any  other  industrial  interest 
here  that  has  been  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing more,  in  this  direction,  than  the  Pacific 
Saw  Manufacturing  Company,  on  Fremont 
street.  From  a  small  beginning  they  have 
created  a  large  industry,  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  many  skilled  workmen.  The  gentle- 
men composing  this  firm,  have  labored  long 
and  earnestly  in  order  to  compt  te  with  Eastern 
manufacturers  in  the  same  line  of  goods.  Al- 
though it  has  been  up  hill  work,  still,  by  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  and  great  energy,  they 
have  overcome  every  obstacle,  and  their  enter- 
prise is  at  last  a  pronounced  success.  We  trust 
that  all  who  may  wish  anything  in  their  line 
of  goods  will  patronize  this  establishment.  It 
seems  to  us  that  a  judicious  investment  of  cap- 
ital in  manufactures  would  be  found  profitable, 
and  add  very  materially  to  the  general  prosper- 
ity of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated, aiid  indirectly  benefit  the  whole  State. 
At  all  events  the  projectors  of  such  industrial 
enterprises,  would  have  the  consciousness  of 
knowing  that  ihey  had  contributed  s:.imething 
towards  giving  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  poor  people. 


GLE.ANINGS  FROM  STATE  REPORTS. 

Surveyor  General  Shankjlin,  in  his  report, 
states  that  there  were  issued,  from  August  1st, 

1879,  to  August  1st,  1880,  certificates  for  the 
purchase  of  land  embracing  56,948  acres,  and 
patents  for  131,879  acres.  Twenty-one  swamp 
land  districts  were  organized.  In  the  report 
prcs'mted  by  the  Regents  of  the  University,  it 
appears  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  is 
affording  the  young  men  of  the  State  valuable 
opportunities  for  becoming  farmers.  The  esti- 
mated income  for  the  year  ending  .June  30th, 
1881,  of  the  University,  is  $98,972.  From  the 
report  of  the  Trustees  and  resident  physician 
of  the  Napa  Insane  Asylum,  we  learn  that  the 
receipts  of  the  Maintenance  Fund,  during  the 
year,  were  $149,277;  expenditures,  $133,386. 
On  July  1st,  there  were  839  patients  in  the  asy- 
lum. The  resident  physician  recommends  the 
construction  of  a  third  asylum  in  some  conve- 
nient locality.  The  receipts,  at  the  Stockton 
Insane  Asylum,  were  $213,963  during  the  fis- 
cal year.  There  is  a  balance  on  hand  of  $38,- 
172.    The  number  of  patients  on  July  1st, 

1880,  was  1,116.  The  new  building  of  the 
State  Normal  School  will  cost,  when  completed, 
about  $130,000.  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled during  tile  year  was  468.  Every  section 
of  the  State  is  represented  by  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  preparing  for  the  business 
of  teaching. 


RAILRO.VDS. 

Carefully  compiled  statistics  show  that  dur- 
ing the  year  of  1880  there  have  been  con- 
structed 5,839  miles  of  new  railroads  in  the 
United  States.  The  roads  have  been  built  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $30,000  per  mile,  making 
over  $175,000,000.  The  greater  part  of  this 
sum  has  been  expended  upon  lines  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river. 
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THB   BANK  COAIMISSION. 

The  Bank  Commissioners,  Messrs.  Coleman, 
Watt  and  White,  have  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature their  third  annual  report,  showing  the 
condition  ol  the  banks  of  the  State  for  1880. 
It  shows  that  the  financial  condition  of  Cali- 
fornia is  flourishing.  The  Commissioners 
claim  that  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  conduct  of  the  banking  business  of  the 
State.  Carelessness  in  book-keeping,  and 
other  irregularities  which  prevailed  to  an 
alarming  extent  at  one  time,  hiive  been  reme- 
died. In  fact  a  great  improvement  in  the 
banking  system  of  California  is  claimed,  and 
the  banks  are  now  every  way  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  our  citizens.  Of  the  seventy- 
eight  banks  reported  to  the  Commission,  fifty- 
eight  were  commercial  and  the  remainder  sav- 
ings banks.  The  total  resources  of  the  com- 
mercial banks  amount  to  $65,473,454,  and 
those  of  the  savings  banks  to  $54,102,066, 
making  a  total  of  $119,575,220.  The  liabili- 
ties amount  to  $25,127,140  for  paid  up  capital; 
$10,709,225  for  surplus  capital  and  reserve 
funds;  $79,278,287  due'depositors,  and  $4,460,- 
866  for  miscellaneous  liabilities.  To  the  de- 
positors of  commercial  banks  $31,558,458  is 
due,  and  to  those  of  the  savings  banks  $47, 
719,829.  The  banks  own  real  estate  valued  at 
$6,029,967  and  have  loaned  on  real  estate  the 
sum  of  $46,585,628.  In  stocks  and  bonds  the 
sum  of  $5,930,619  is  invested.  From  the 
Commissioners'  report  we  learn  that  nine  sav- 
ings banks  in  San  Francisco  have  liabilities  to 
the  amount  of  $44,932,627,  of  which  $41,395,- 
008  is  due  the  depositors.  The  nine  interior 
savings  banks  have  liabilities  of  $9,169,438  of 
which  $6,324,820  is  due  depositors.  During 
the  year  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  savings  banks  amounting 
to  $7,300,000,  of  which  $7,000,000  was  in  de- 
posits. The  amount  of  money  on  hand  in  the 
various  banks  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  was 
as  follows:  In  commercial  banks,  $9,353,741.- 
99;  in  savings  banks,  $3,122,539  37,  and  in  for- 
eign banks,  $3,178,630.76— making  a  total  of 
$15,654,912.12.  It  appears  that  the  savings 
banks  of  the  State,  since  their  organization, 
have  paid  $53,500,000  in  dividends  to  deposi- 
tors. It  would  seem  from  this  statement  that 
savings  banks  have  been  promoters  of  econo- 
my and  thrift  and  have  contributed  largely  to- 
wards the  growth  and  prosperity  of  every  de- 
partment of  industry  in  the  State. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


IN  A  PROSPEROUS  CONDITION. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  there  never  has  been  a  more  fa- 
vorable season  in  California  for  those  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  We  learn,  from  those 
who  have  traveled  through  the  farming  sec- 
tions that  they  never  saw  young  grain  so  far 
advanced  at  a  corresponding  date  as  now.  This 
is  notably  the  case  in  the  Sacramento  valley, 
extending  from  the  City  of  the  Plain  to  Red- 
ding. A  writer  in  the  Bee  says,  that  most  of 
the  land  had  been  summer-fallowed,  and  the 
warm  rains  of  December  and  January  gave  an 
unusual  impetus  to  the  young  grain,  while  the 
late  open  weather  has  enabled  the  farmers,  who 
ha^  not  summet-fallowcd,  to  prepare  much  of 
heir  land  for  the  seed.  Equally  as  good  re- 
ports come  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and 
the  coast  counties,  the  farmers  everywhere  are 
anticipating  large  crops  the  coming  season 
Business  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  through- 
out the  State,  and  there  are  few  complaints 
from  any  section.  In  the  mountain  counties 
the  miners  are  plying  their  vocation  with  unu- 
sual energy  and  success.  The  generous  rains 
have  filled  the  gulches  with  water,  and  wher- 
ever this  is  the  case  the  miners  are  prosperous. 
From  our  upland  exchanges,  we  learn  that 
already  sufficient  snow  has  been  stored  in  the 
mountains  to  insure  a  good  supply  until  late 
in  the  season,  and  the  result  will  be  great  ac- 
tivity and  increased  prosperity  in  all  the  moun- 
tain villages. 


RANCH   HOME    OF  THE  LATE   P.    P.  P. 
TEMPLE. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  places  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  remembered  with  delightful 
associations  by  visitors  in  Southern  California, 
is  the  Ranch  Home  of  the  late  F.  P.  F.  Temple 
of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that 
section  and  a  most  genial  gentleman  and  enter- 
prising business  man,  to  whose  *ise  liberality 
and  generous  assistance  the  county,  which  he 
honored  by  a  useful  and  blameless  life,  was 
made  known  to  the  outside  world,  and  by 
whom  many  of  the  larger  enterprises  and  in- 
dustries of  the  city  and  county  were  inaugu- 
rated and  fostered.  His  widow  and  children 
still  reside  in  the  old  ranch  home,  which  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles. 


RAISINS   IN    PANCY  BOXES. 

The  Yolo  Democrat,  of  January  1st,  says  :  "  R. 
B.  Blowers,  the  vineyardist  and  raisin  producer,  is 
about  to  have  a  number  of  boxes  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  Sequoia  gigaidea,  or  big  tree,  highly 
polished,  (ilkd  with  the  veiy  best  raisins,  and  hav- 
ing in  each  box  a  card  giving  the  bight  and  size 
and  locality  of  the  growth  of  the  tree  from  which 
the  boxes  are  made.  These  will  be  forwarded  to 
New  York  city,  where  they  will  no  doubt  attract 
great  attention,  and  will  serve  to  make  the-  Califor- 
nia raisins  better  known  and  appreciated." 


THE  GAVIOTA  PASS. 

The  Gaviota  Pass  through  the  Santa  Maria 
Mountains,  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  about 
t  venty  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  shown  in  this  cut,  is 
a  remarkable  opening  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  great  valley  on  the  north  of  the  range, 
with  perpendicular  walls  which  remind  one  of 
the  Yosemite  Valley.  The  pass  or  cut  is  so 
even  and  level  that  a  wagon  road  runs  through 
from  the  valley  to  the  embarcadero  on  the 
channel,  and  it  is  through  this  pass  that  the 
coast  railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa 
Barbara  and  Los  Angeles,  which  will  be  built 
in  a  few  years  more,  must  run,  and  then  its 
beauty  and  grandeur  will  become  the  theme  of 
the  poet  and  traveler. 


ONE  OP  OUR  OAKS. 

The  great  spreading  white  oaks  found  all  the 
way  down  the  coast  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Coast  Range  of  mountains,  from  Monterey  to 
Los  Angeles,  are  well  represented  in  this  en- 
graving. The  team  and  tent  of  the  photo- 
graphing party  employed  by  Mb.  J.  A.  Johnson, 
formerly  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Press,  are  seen  under  this  wide- 
spreading  tree.  This  tree  stands  near  the 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
County,  and  is  the  last  camping  place  of  the 
party  after  a  three  months'  campaign  in  the 
six  southern  counties  of  the  State. 


ROSE'S   ORANGE  AVENUE. 

This  cut  is  a  faithful  transcript  from  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  famous  Orange  Avenue  on  the 
property  of  L.  J.  Rose,  Esq.,  near  San  Gabriel, 
in  Los  Angeles  county.  The  trees  are  about 
thirty  feet  high,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old,  in 
lull  bearing;  and  this  lovely  avenue,  half  a 
mile  long,  is  probably  unexcelled  in  any  part 
of  the  world  in  orange  culture,  and  is  strik- 
ingly beautiful  as  well  as  profitable. 


NOTES   PROM   THE  IRON  MINES. 

From  the  Placer  Argus  we  take  the  following: 
Timee  are  decidedly  brisk  out  at  the  new  iron 
mine.  Including  the  wood-choppers  and  team- 
sters employed  by  Messis.  Hayford,  Perkins  ct  Co., 
(Who  have  a  contract  for  furnishing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  charcoal  for  use  in  the  furnace) ,  there  are 
about  200  men  employed  there,  in  all.  A  large 
shed  for  the  storage  of  charcoal  is  now  being  built, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  miners  are  at  work  un- 
covering the  ledges. 

The  firm  above  mentioned  give  employment  to 
fifty  or  sixty  wood-choppers,  besides  a  number  of 
teamsters,  for  they  have  one  two-horse,  one  flve- 
horse,  and  two  four-horse  teams  hauling  the  wood 
to  the  kilns,  besides  two  four-horse  teams  that  will 
soon  be  employed  in  hauling  the  charcoal  to  the 
furnace.  About  two  miles  from  the  mine,  and 
near  the  river,  the  same  enterprising  firm  have 
lately  ertcted  a  large  new  store  which  they  have 
filled  with  a  large  and  well-assorted  stock  of  gener- 
al merchandise  wherewith  to  supply  the  wants  of 
miners  and  others  at  the  new  camp.  The  settle- 
ment in  this  vicinity — near  the  store — comprises  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  several  cabins. 


CALIFORNIA  WOOL.  TRADE  OP  1880. 

E  Gkisae  &  Co.,  of  the  San  Francisco  Wool 
Exchange,  have  published  their  annual  circu- 
lar, reviewing  the  California  wool  trade  for  the 
year  1880.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  spring 
clip  was  a  fair  average,  while  the  fall  wools 
were  rather  poor.  Fluctuations  in  prices  were 
rapid  during  the  year.  The  receipts  at  San 
Francisco  for  the  past  year  were  134,038  bags 
of  which  there  were  72,193  bags  of  spring,  and 
61,845  bags  of  fall.  The  total  production  was 
46,074,154  pounds.  The  exports  were  42, 616,- 
283  pounds.  There  was  on  hand  December 
31st,  1879,  about  300,000  pounds.  From  Ore- 
gon about  7,022,-500  pounds  were  received;  and 
275,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  were  also  re- 
ceived at  this  port;  making  a  grand  total  of 
53,671,6.54  pounds. 

SUBSCRIBE    POR    "THE  RESOURCES." 

Don't  neglect  to  ask  your  neighbor  to  sub- 
scribe for  The  Resooroeh  of  Califoknia.  If 
each  old  subscriber  sends  us  but  one  new  name, 
it  will  greatly  increase  our  list.  Remember 
that  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  is  the  best 
time  to  get  up  clubs.  This  Journal  desires  the 
kind  assistance  of  all  its  old  and  new  friends, 
in  extending  its  circulation. 


HAN   FRANCISCO  SCHOOLS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  shows  that  the  number  of 
enrolled  scholars  in  1880  was  42,401,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  28,872.  The  receipts 
amounted  to  $1,002,301.66,  and  the  disburse- 
ments to  $839,168.96. 


THE  MINING  COUNTIES. 

The  Stockton  Indvpemlent  says:  "Calaveras 
and  Tuolumne  counties  have  produced  some  of 
the  best  fruit  that  has  found  its  way  to  market  in 
the  populated  centers  of  the  State.  In  no  State  in 
the  Union,  or,  perhaps,  in  no  country  in  the  world 
can  the  excellence  of  the  pears  produced  in  the  or- 
chards near  Columbia  and  Sonora  be  surpassed. 
Fruit-raising  is  an  industry  which  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy in  mining  counties.  In  future  years  old  Tu- 
olumne will,  in  all  probability,  realize  a  greater 
annual  revenue  from  her  orchards  than  she  has 
ever  done  from  her  gold  mines.  With  I'rnit-grow- 
ing,  stock-raising,  quartz  and  placer  mining,  and 
farming  on  as  large  a  scale  as  the  situation  and 
capacity  of  the  soil  will  permit,  the  prediction  that 
the  prosperous  days  of  old  Tuolumne  are  yet  to 
come,  is  one  not  unlikely  to  be  verified  before  the 
young  children  now  attending  the  mountain 
schools  become  men  and  women." 


THE   WINE  CROP. 

The  wine  crop  of  1880  promises  to  exceed,  b^^ 
thousands  of  gallons,  the  estimates  of  the  most 
sanguine.  The  total  yield,  it  is  said  will  go  consid- 
erably over  12,000,000  gallons,  according  to  the  re- 
turns from  different  counties.  Los  Angeles  county 
alone  will  produce  nearly  2,000,000  gallons.  Santa 
Clara,  San  Joaquin,  Sonoma  and  Napa  each  tx- 
ceeds  the  estimates  made.  Placer,  Nevada,  El  Do- 
rado, Amador,  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  show  a 
large  increase  over  1879.  In  addition  to  the  wine, 
there  will  be  at  least  500,000  gallons  of  brandy 
made.  What  is  better,  the  price  has  advanced 
about  25  per  cent.  In  the  counties  of  the  foothills, 
and  in  Southern  California,  the  increased  price  for 
wines  and  a  fine  market  have  given  a  new  impetus 
to  grape  growing,  and  a  large  number  of  persons, 
and  among  them  some  heavy  capitalists,  are  pur- 
chasing lands  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 
business.— >S(/7i.  Jose  Mercury. 


MANUFACTURES. 

-"Among  all  the  troubles  that  threaten  Great 
Britain,"  says  the  Daily  Post,  of  this  city,  "none 
is  more  serious  than  the  competition  of  American 
manufacturers.  Statesmanship  may  extricate  her 
from  all  political  difficulties,  but  this  seems  to  be 
beyond  tlie  reach  of  statecraft." 


MINERS'   INCHES  OF  WATER. 

The  Nevada  City  Trarutcript  says:  "  That  tl.a 
number  of  miners'  inches  of  water  used  in  one 
year  in  the  various  townships  of  Nevada  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Eureka,  1,104,221  ;  North  Bloomfleld,  1,028,- 
284;  Bridgeport,  721,469;  Little  York,  814,402 
Nevada,  414,238  ;  Rough  &  Ready,  273,605  ;  Wash- 
ington, ICl  925;  Grasi?  Valley,  33,596.  Total  inches, 
4,551,840.  The  drainage  tax  on  this  is  H  cent  per 
inch,  and  aggregates  $22,759.20. 
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Cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Streets. 
Snn  Franci.>«co,  CALtFOKNiA.  Jan.  1,  1881. 

R.  H.  McDonald  J.  M.  McDonald, 

President.    Vice  President 

Establl»h<-d  In  ISeS. 

Capital  stock,  paid  up,  -  $1,000,000.00 
SurpliLS,         ....        94.-}2,733  93 

Thanking  onr  friends  for  their  liberal 

patronage  during  the  past  year,  it  shall  be  our  aim, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  entire  satisfaction  will  result 
from  all  business  entrusted  to  us. 
We,  with  inucli  pleasure,  submit  to  your 

notice  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  aflfairs  or 
this  Bank,  and  offer  our  services  should  you  at  any 
time  desire  the  transaction  of  any  banking  or  col- 
lect-on business,  or  make  any  change  In  your  present 
banking  airaugemouts. 

RESOURCES. 

Real  FNtate  (Bank  Building).  ..  81-'^0,000  00 

Bills  Uecelvahle  1,816,275  47 

Overdriilts  (Solvent)   102.»09  76 

Real  ICNtate  talien  for  debt   HO 

Laud  Ass'n  and  I»ook  Stock   77 

»ue  from  other  BnnkH   SZ7,:i~»  26 

Cask  (coin  lu  our  vault)  ^  62H„11'2J»S 

  93,041,326  74 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  »1,000,000  00 

Reserve  Fund  (Surplus)   43'J,73.3  9.^ 

Due  OepoHltors   1,.50(>,HHM  OS 

I>ue  to  other  Banks   107, 7'J6  23 

l>ne  nivldeuds   50 

83,041,520  74 

We  .give  advice  in  detail  of  all  credits,  and 
acknijwledgo  promptly  all  letters,  and  will  furnish  a 
private  telegraplilc  code  to  correspondents,  when 
requested. 

MiipmentsofOoId  and  Silver  Bullion  Will 

have  special  care  and  prompt  returns. 

Being  connected  by  'lelepiione  with  all  ^tbo 
principal  warehouses  and  the  "Produce  Exchange,"  wo 
keep  thoroughly  posted  in  the  Wheat,  Grain  and 
Flour  market,  and  are  prepared  at  all  times  to  make 
loans  on  Flour,  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  other  approved 
Merchandise  in  Warehouse. 

Investments  made  on  Commission,  and 
special  attention  given  to  the  u«gotiation  of 
first-class  loans  of  cities,  counties  and  other  corpora- 
tions. 

We  Buy  and  fleU  Bills  of  Exchange  on  tho 

Principal  Cities  in  the  UNrrED  States,  Enoland, 
Fhance  and  Gi-.bm.^ny. 

Collections  made  and  prompt  returns  rendered 
at  market  rates  of  exchange. 

Telegraphic  Traiislers  made  with  New  Yoek, 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  the  princiiial  cities  of  the  C.  8.; 
also  cable  transfers  to  Europe. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Commercial  Credits 
issued  on  the  principal  cities  of  the  UNrrED  States 
and  ErnoPE. 

Loans  made  on  good  i'ollaterals  or  ap- 
proved Names.  Good  Business  Notes  and  Drafts 
discounted  at  lowest  iiKirket  rotes. 

Deposits  received,  subject  to  Check  with- 
out notice.  _  . 

National,  State,  City  and  County  Bonds 
and  Warrants,  and  other  Securities,  bought  and 
sold. 

We  respectfully  call  attention  to  our 
facilities  for  doing  every  kind  of  legitimate  Bank- 
ing Business.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

B  H.  aicDONAU>.  President, 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO'S 
SELECT  LIST  OF  LOCAL  NEWSPAPEl  S. 


An  advertiser  wlio  spends  iijnuards  of  $5,000  a  year,  and 
who  invested  less  tlian  $350  of  it  in  this  List,  writes:  "  Vour 
Select  Local  List  paid  me  belter  last  year  THAN  ALL  THB 
OTHER  AUVEKTISING  I  DID." 

IT  IS  NOT  A  CO-OPERATIVE  LIST. 

IT  IS  NOT  A  CHEAP  LIST. 

IT  IS  AN  HONEST  LIST. 

The  catalogue  states  exactly  what  the  papers  ore. 
When  the  naiiie  of  a  paper  is  printed  in  FULL  FACE 
TYPE  it  is  in  every  instance  the  BEST.  When  printed 
in  CAPITALS  it  is  the  ONLY  paper  iu  the  place.  The 
list  gives  the  population  of  every  town  and  the  circula. 
tion  of  every  paper. 

The  rates  charged  for  advertising  are  barely  one-flftn 
the  publishers'  schedule.  The  price  for  single  States 
ranges  from  $2  to  ^80.  The  price  for  one  Inch  one 
month  in  the  entire  list  Is  ^G'iry.  The  regular  rates  of 
the  papers  for  the  same  space  and  time  are  $2,  !)80. 14. 
The  list  includes  ?)52  newspapers  of  which  IH7  are  is- 
6U(^d  DAILY  and  763  WEEKLY.  They  arc  located 
in  788  different  cities  and  towns,  of  which  36  are  State 
Capitals,  :»«»  places  of  over  .>,  000  population,  and 
468  County  Seats.  For  copy  of  List  and  other  Infor- 
mation address  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO., 

16  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

624  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 

DEPOSITS  OF  BULLION   RECEIVED,  MELTED 
into  bars,  and  returns  made  In  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  office  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  express,  and  leturns  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
Industrial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
upon.  Consultations  on  chemical  and  metallurgical 
(lucstiong. 


lO 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


February. 


'GO  WEST,  YOUNG  MAN." 


Some  of  tlte  Proa  and  Cons  of  Immlip'ation 
to  the  MIninf  Camp«. 

Vnder  the  above  heading  we  find  the  follow- 
ing in  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Press,  by  Z.  L. 
White,  an  old  and  well-known  min»r  of  the 
Pacific  Coast: 

It  is  a  good  rule  for  every  yonng  man  who  is 
doing  moderately  well  at  home  to  make  no 
change  without  the  most  careful  consideration. 
But  it  is  true  that  there  are  wider  fields  for 
enterprise  and  more  abundant  opportunities 
for  making  money  in  some  parts  of  the  Far 
West,  especially  for  persons  who  possess  only 
a  limited  capital,  than  in  most  of  the  cities 
and  towns  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  risks 
are  greater,  the  expense  of  conducting  every 
kind  of  business  is  increased,  and, of  necessity, 
the  profits  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  larger. 

In  the  first  place,  no  young  man  should 
think  of  going  to  the  mining  regions  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Pacific  Coast  to  en- 
gage in  any  kind  of  business  uules  he  is  con- 
tent to  "rough  it."  1  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood by  this  remark  to  convey  the  idea  that 
all  the  people  who  live  in  mining  camps  have 
few  of  the  comforts  and  none  of  the  luxuries  of 
of  life.  I  have  seen  elegant  furniture,  expen- 
sive musical  instraments,  books,  paintings  and 
bric-a-brac  in  the  log  cabin  of  a  successful 
miner  at  the  foot  of  some  rugged  mountain 
and  far  from  the  centers  of  trade  and  popula- 
tion of  the  gold  and  silver  country.  But  the 
man  who  goes  into  the  mountains  expecting  to 
find  these  things  is  in  great  danger  of  being 
disappointed.  He  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
to  live  in  a  tent  or  a  rude  log  cabin,  to  cook 
his  own  food,  and  to  engage  in  kinds  of  labor 
which  he  would  scorn  to  do  in  the  East.  The 
West  is  no  place  for  drones  or  namby-pamby 
people. 

Again,  no  young  man  should  go  to  the  min- 
ing regions  without  capital  unless  he  is  sure  of 
employment.  Every  thriving  mining  camp  of 
the  West  is  thronged  with  men  who  have  noth- 
ing to  do,  and  who  have  followed  the  crowd  of 
excited  fortune-seekers  expecting  to  pick  up 
gold  nuggets  or  silver  bricks  in  the  gulches  or 
on  the  hillsides,  only  to  be  disappointed.  The 
cost  of  living  in  frontier  towns  is  very  great 
and  the  expense  of  traveling,  except  on  foot, 
even  greater.  A  stage  driver  on  the  Leadville 
road,  not  two  j-ears  ago,  told  two  passengers 
who  complained  that  they  could  not  get  out- 
side seats  where  they  could  view  the  scenery, 
that  they  would  have  ample  opportunity  to  ad- 
mire the  scenery  when  they  walked  back. 
Mining  is  the  last  thing  that  Eastern  men 
should  undertake  to  engage  in  until  they  have 
learned  something  about  the  business  by  living 
some  months  in  mining  camps  and  carefully 
studying  the  subject. 


STICK    TO    TOUR  BUSH 

Mr.  Morgan  was  a  rich,  and  also  a  good  man. 
The  people  of  the  town  respected  him,  sent 
him  to  Parliament,  and  seldom  undertook  any- 
thing without  asking  his  advice.  If  a  school- 
house  was  to  be  built,  the  plan  had  to  be  talked 
over  with  him.    Widow  P — —  asked  him  what 

Bbe  should  pl.int  in  her  field.  Farmer  S  

always  got  his  advice  iu  buying  cattle, and  Mrs. 

B         consulted  him  about   bringing  up  her 

boys. 

When  asked  how  he  was  so  successful,  Mr. 
Morgan  said:  "I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.  One 
day,  when  I  was  a  lad,  a  party  of  boys  and  girls 
were  going  to  a  distant  pasture  to  pick  whortle- 
berries. I  wanted  to  go  with  them,  but  was 
fearful  my  father  would  not  let  me.  When  I 
told  him  what  I  was  going  on,  and  he  at  once 
gave  me  permission  to  go  with  them,  I  hardly 
could  contain  myself  for  joy,  and  rushed  into 
the  kitchen  and  got  a  big  basket,  and  asked 
mother  for  a  luncheon.  I  had  the  basket  on 
my  arm,  and  was  just  going  out  of  the  gale, 
when  my  father  called  me  back.  He  took  hold 
of  my  hand,  and  said,  in  a  very  gentle  voice; 
'Joseph,  what  are  you  going  for,  to  pick  ber- 
ries or  to  play?'  'To  pick  berries,'  I  replied. 
'Then,  Joseph,  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thicg. 
It  is  this:  when  you  find  a  pretty  good  bush, 
do  not  leave  it  to  find  a  better  one!  The  other 
boys  and  girls  will  run  about,  picking  a  little 
here  and  a  little  there,  wasting  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  not  getting  many  berries.  If  you  do 
as  they  do,  you  will  come  home  with  an  empty 
basket.  If  you  want  berries,  stick  to  your 
bush.'    I  went  with  the  party,  and  we  had  a 

,iital  time.    But  it  was  just  as  my  father  had 


said.  No  sooner  had  one  found  a  good  bush 
than  he  called  all  the  rest,  and  they  left  their 
several  places  and  ran  ofi  to  the  new-found 
treasure.  Not  content  more  than  a  minute  or 
two  in  one  place,  they  rambled  over  the  whole 
pasture,  got  very  tired,  and  at  night  had  but 
few  berries.  My  father's  words  kept  running 
in  my  ears,  and  I  'stuck  to  my  bush.'  When 
I  had  done  with  one  [  found  another,  and  fin- 
ished that;  then  I  took  another.  When  night 
came  I  had  a  large  basketful  of  nice  berries, 
more  than  all  the  others  put  together,  and  was 
not  half  so  tired  as  they  were.  I  went  home 
happy.  But  when  I  entered  I  found  that  my 
father  had  been  taken  ill.  He  looked  at  my 
basket  full  of  ripe,  black  berrie.s,  and  said, 
'Well  done,  Joseph.  Was  it  not  just  as  I  told 
you  ?    Always  stick  to  your  bush.' 

"He  died  a  few  days  after,and  I  had  to  make 
my  way  in  the  world  as  best  I  could.  But  my 
father's  words  sunk  deep  into  my  mind,  and  I 
never  forgot  the  experience  of  the  whoril  -berry 
party — I  'stuck  to  my  bush  '  When  I  had  a 
fair  place,  and  was  doing  tolerably  well,  I  did 
not  leave  it  and  spend  weeks  and  months  in 
finding  one  a  little  better.  When  other  young 
men  said,  "Come  with  us,'  I  shook  my  head 
and  'stuck  to  my  bush.'  Presently  my  employ- 
ers oflfered  to  take  me  into  business  with  them. 
I  stayed  with  the  old  house  until  the  principals 
died,  and  then  I  had  everything  I  wanted. 
The  habit  of  sticking  to  my  business  led  people 
to  trust  me,  and  gave  me  a  character.  I  owe 
all  I  have,  and  am  to  this  motto — 'Stick  to 
your  bush.'  " 


GRASS  VALLKY   AIININC  RGVIBW. 

From  the  Grass  Valley  Unioti,  of  recent  date,  we 
take  the  following : 

The  mining  situation  in  the  Qrass  Valley  district 
is  more  hopeful  at  the  present  time,  and  gives 
more  encouragement  for  the  future,  than  at  any 
time  iu  many  yeais.    This  opinion  ia  held  by  the 
mining  men  of  the  district  generally,  and  is  based 
upon  the  success  that  has  attended  quartz  opera- 
lions  during  the  past  season,  the  lasting  nature  of 
mines  shown  by  deep  working,  the  inauguration  of 
new  enterprises,  and  the  quite  general  disposition 
evinced  by  our  local  business  men  and  working 
miners  to  aid  is  the  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources which  the  district  possesses.   There  are  at 
the  present  time  more  prospecting  companies  at 
work,  and  more  mines  workiug  under  regular  sys- 
tem than  at  amy  time  within  the  past  six  or  eight 
years.    This  mining  is  being  mainly  carried  on  by 
our  own  people,  as  a  legitimate  industry,  with  no 
view  to  speculative  purposes  or  to  get  up  wildcat 
BChemee  to  float  on  San  Francisco  or  eastern  mar- 
kets.  It  has  always  been  a  marked  feature  of  min- 
ing at  Grass  Valley  that  it  has  been  mainly  con- 
ducted by  home  capital  and  by  home  miners,  and 
but  little  efifort  even  made  to  induce  outside  capital 
to  come  in.    It  is  an  interesting  historical  fact  that 
the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  quartz  was  made  in 
this  district,  and  the  first  quartz  mining  and  mil- 
ling done  here.    That  was  in  the  year  1850,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  pretient  gold  quartz  min- 
ing has  been  the  chief  industry  and  maintenance 
of  the  district.    It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  even 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  gold  production  of 
this  bueiness  here,  as  no  regular  records  were  even 
compiled,  and  the  amount  can  only  be  generally 
stated  as  untold  miliions.    This  wealth  has  been 
distributed  far  and  wide,  over  California,  through 
the  States  to  the  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountaius,  and 
beyond  the  Atlantic  in  various  countries,  where 
there  are  to  day  many  private  fortunes,  the  result 
of  successful  mining  on  the  quartz  ledges  of  Grass 
Valley.    In  the  early  days  all  miners  in  quartz 
were  novices ;  they  had  everything  to  learn,  and 
frequently  committed  many  blunders  end  experi- 
enced heavy  losses,  Old  dump  piles  and  abandoned 
shafts  attest  of  much  work  formerly  done  that 
brought  no  profit  to  the  prospectors,  but  later  ex- 
perience has  proven  that  numbers  of  these  under- 
takings were  given  up  too  soou,  and  miners  now 
understand  that  it  is  deep  workiug  that  pays  best 
in  the  end,  anc  that  surface  working,  only  down 
one  or  two  hundred  feet,  is  not  the  true  test  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  mineral  bearing  veins  of  this 
district;  and  that  as  long  as  a  genuine  gold  bear- 
ing vein  is  found  in  place,  although  it  may  have  its 
zones  of  barrenness  and  poverty,  there  is  encour- 
agement to  follow  it  into  the  depths  of  the  earth 
with  promise  of  a  permanency  of  vein  and  increase 
width  of  paying  chutes.    Miners  are  learning  this 
in  Grass  Valley — they  will  learn  it  elsewhere— and 
the  discovery  will  then  be  made  that  many  a  dis- 
tiict  which  is  considered  "  played  out,"  has  in  fact 
only  made  a  beginning.   Take  it  all  in  all  Grass 
Valley  has  been  one  of  the  best  mining  districts 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  without  giving  encourage- 
ment to  "rushes"  or  "excitements"  has  main- 
tained itself  as  well,  if  not  better  than  other  min- 
ing districts. 


SuBscBrBE  for  Thb  Rksoubces  of  C^lxtobnia 
only  two  d  lUars  per  auDnii. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  Offices,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores,  Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes.  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 


.MANUFACTL'RER.S  OF 


PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

CHEMISTS     AIVD  DRUGGISTS, 


-IMPORTEES  AND  DEALERS  IN— 


Crude  and  Powdered  Drugs,  Chemicals, 

FLUID  AND  SOLID  EXTRACTS.  ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Pressed  Herbs,  Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  Etc. 


Keep  in  stock  a  full  line  of  goods  from  the  following  well-known  Druggists  and  Manu- 
facturers: 

FLVID  AND  SOLID  EXTRACTS,  S.  C.  PILLS,  Etc.,  H.  Thayer  &  Co., 
Cambridgeport.  ' 

ESSENTIAL  OILS,  CHEMICALS,  Etc.,  Lehn  &  Finli,  New  Vork. 

CRUDE  DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  Etc.,  W.  H.  Schieffelin  &  Co  ,  New 
York.  ' 

PURE  PEPSINE  (Wifhoiit  Dextrine,  Sugar  of  Milk,  Etc.),  Dr.  C.  L. 
Jansen,  Vermillion,  Dakota. 

SYRUPS,  FLUID  EXTRACTS,  Etc.,  Eli  Lilly,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

COMPRESSED  PILLS,  ELIXIRS,  SYRUPS,  Etc.,  John  Wyeth  &  Bro , 
Philadelphia.  *' 

MALTINE  PREPARATIONS,  Reed  &  Carnrick,  New  York. 

COD  LIVER  OIL,  Marvins',  Burnett^s,  Wilbors',  and  all  the  Different 
Preparations. 

STEELE'S 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  and  Fluid  Extracts 

 FROM  

CAI^IFORNIA    MEDICINAI^  Pt.AI\TS. 

JAMES    G.    STEELE    &  CO., 

PALACE   DRUG  STORE, 
No.  635  Market  Street,     -     -     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


February. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


A    CHANCE  TO   BUY  FARMS. 

We  take  the  following  from  a  receipt  issue  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Weekly  Presg.  It  contains  valuable 
information  for  a  large  class  of  people  who  are 
hunting  for  opportunities  to  pni  chase  cheap  lands: 

Six  thousand  acres  of  land  were  disposi-d  of  last 
month  at  less  than  two  dollars  per  acre.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  land  is  susceptible  of  the  high- 
est cultivation,  is  well  watered  and  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  the  sea  shore.  Fifty  thousand  acrt  s  are 
offered  for  sale  in  one  tract,  and  half  a  million 
acres  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable  figures. 
Thesb  figures  range  from  two  dollars  to  ten  dollars 
per  acre.  This  land  is  materially  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  grapes,  olives,  peaches,  apricots,  nectar- 
ines, apples  and  all  the  fruits  peculiar  to  the  Tem- 
perate and  Semi-Tropical  zones.  It  is  capable  of 
producing  the  most  abundant  crops  of  fiax,  wheat, 
barley,  corn,  oats  and  rye.  Almonds,  and  walnuts 
will  attain  their  most  perfect  growth  upon  this  soil, 
enormous  crops  of  potatoes  can  be  raised  ;  hay 
grows  naturally,  and  luxuriantly,  and  vast  tracts 
will  yield  superior  crops  of  Lima  beans.  Until  a 
recent  date  much  of  the  valuable  territory  com- 
prised in  the  county  has  been  held  in  large  grants 
and  extensive  ranchos,  of  from  ten  to  fifty  thou- 
sand acres.  The  owners  of  these  relics  of  Span- 
ish ruie,  are  now  ready  to  cut  up  their  lands,  and 
part  with  them  in  small  parcels  at  nominal  prices. 
Values  have  reached  their  lowest  possible  quota- 
tions. There  is  not  such  another  opportunity  for 
profitable  investment  on  the  entire  coast.  Real 
estate,  improvements,  beautiful  dwellings,  heavily 
fruited  orchards,  richly  cultivated  lands,  and  ele- 
gant residences  can  be  bought  at  most  advanta- 
geous rates.  There  are  new  seven  wharves  in  this 
cotyity,  and  grain  and  agricultural  products  can 
be  shipped  to  San  Francisco  by  steamer  and  sail- 
ing vessels  at  a  very  low  figure.  No  county,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  which  lie  contiguous  to  the 
metropolis,  enjoys  these  peculiar  facilities  for 
reaching  the  great  market  of  the  State.  Santa 
Barbara  is  a  long,  narrow  county,  bordering  the 
coast,  and  her  wharves  are  so  favorably  located 
that  produce  can  readily  be  carried  to  a  safe  and 
convenient  point  of  shipment.  Agricultural  pro- 
ducts can  be  transported  to  San  Francisco,  accord- 
ing to  present  schedule  rates,  at  from  three  to  four 
dollars  per  ton.  This  renders  competition  by  rail 
actually  impossible.  The  exports  of  the  county, 
at  present,  are  enormous,  and  are  annually  multi- 
plying. Over  a  million  bushels  of  grain  will  be 
shipped  from  the  western  part  of  the  county  this 
Fall.  These  shipments  are  the  result  of  a  recent 
development  of  our  vast  agricultural  resources. 
This  development  has,  as  yet,  scarcely  commenced. 
For  several  years,  climate,  climate,  climate,  has 
been  the  sole  argument  in  favor  of  Santa  Barbara 
County.  It  is  only  within  a  couple  or  three  years 
that  farmers  have  begun  to  realize  the  vast  treas- 
ures of  soil,  and  wealth  of  productions  which  lie 
within  their  easy  grasp.  Just  now  is  the  time  to 
buy  land,  and  capital  could  not  ask  for  more  mag- 
nificent opportunities  of  investment. 


HUMBOLDT  NOTES. 

A  lady  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Press,  writ- 
ing from  Eureka,  Humboldt  county,  says  : 

Eureka,  lying  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  Hum- 
boldt bay,  is  a  quiet  little  city,  numbering  at  the 
present  time  about  4,000  inhabitants. 

Eureka  has  the  finest  market  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Portland.  It  was  built  and  is  owned  by 
Hon.  Joseph  Buss.  It  has  also  several  public  halls, 
a  female  seminary,  an  opera  house  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  church  spires  to  establish  its  claim  to 
morality. 

Humboldt  county  is  large  and  has  a  variety  of 
soil  and  scenery,  and  great  mineral  resources;  but 
the  chief  interest  at  this  point  is  lumber,  there  be- 
ing no  less  than  16  steam  saw-mills  in  and  around 
Eureka.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  county 
are  many  fine  farms  and  stock  ranches.  That 
these  farmers  and  stock  men  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  improvement  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Peter  Saxe  A  Son  have  shipped  into 
the  county,  during  the  last  five  months,  over  200 
bead  of  fine  cattle  and  sheep. 

There  is  little  excitement  here,  except  on  "steam- 
er day,"  when,  sunshine  or  rain,  every  male  citi- 
zen is  on  the  wharf,  in  eager  expectancy. 


SANTA   BARBARA'S   GRAIN  PRODUCTS. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  this  county  are  but 
partially  understood,  even  by  the  majority  of  our 
citizens.  Careful  statistics  are  being  compiled, 
which  show  that  the  grain  iiarvest  of  this  year  in 
the  western  portion  of  Santa  Barbara  County 
amounts  to  1,500,000  centals,  or  75,000  tons.  In 
the  central  and  southern  portion  the  yield  is 
equally  large  and  the  entire  grain  product  of  the 
county  for  the  present  season  aggregates  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  tons.  With  the  generous 
rainfall  of  the  present  season,  and  the  increased 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
these  figures  will  be  doubled  during  the  year  1881. 
With  the  rapid  settlement  of  our  uncultivated 
lands,  the  strong  activity  which  the  pr(  sent  pros- 
perity has  given  to  agricultural  industries,  Santa 
Barbara  is  destined  in  the  near  future,  to  take  an 
enviable  rank  among  the  grain-producing  counties 
of  the  at&te. —Santa  Barbara  Press. 


PACIFIC  COAL  MINES. 

A  writer  in  the  Saili/  Evening  Bulletin,  of  this 
city,  in  noting  the  fact  that  there  is  now  a  scarcity 
of  coal  in  the  market  and  that,  therefore,  a  mate- 
rial advance  is  being  made  in  its  price,  says  : 

The  Washington  Teiritory  mines  are  a  compara- 
tively new  source  of  supply,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
Seattle  claims.  The  first  coal  from  the  Seattle 
mines  was  received  in  1871 ,  when  less  than  5,000  tons 
came  to  hand.  The  average  for  the  first  four  years 
was  less  than  10,000  tons  per  annum.  It  was  not 
until  1875  that  the  Seattle  mines  were  sufficiently 
developed  to  make  any  impression  on  our  supplies. 
In  that  year  they  sent  us  65,000  tons,  and  in  the 
following  year  E5,300  tons.  In  1877  the  quantity 
exceeded  100,000  tons,  and  in  1879  there  was  135,- 
000  tons  received  from  that  section.  The  railroad 
people  have  had  a  contract  for  5,000  tons  Seattle 
coal  per  month  during  the  past  two  years.  It  has 
of  late  been  difficult  to  bring  this  coal  to  market 
as  fast  as  wanted.  The  same  remark  also  applies 
to  Coos  Bay  and  Wellington  coals.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  a  scarcity  of  vessels,  high  freights,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  coal  out  of  the  mines 
as  rapidly  as  desired.  We  are  now  using  at  the 
rate  of  600,000  to  650,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum. 
We  shall  probably  never  again  fall  below  600,000 
tons,  and  will  soon  be  using  700,000  tons.  A  prom- 
inent dealer  is  reported  to  have  said  this  week  that 
the  stock  of  coal  here  was  200,000  tons  less  than  it 
was  a  year  ago,  and  that  but  few  invoices  were  ex- 
pected. Neither  of  these  statements  is  true.  We 
have  never  carried  a  stock  of  200,000  tons  of  coal, 
and  consequently  could  not  be  that  quantity  worse 
off  than  last  year.  The  number  of  cargoes  on  the 
way  here  from  Europe  and  Australia  is  unusually 
large,  and  many  of  these  are  overdue.  There  have 
been  no  serious  losses  of  cargoes  by  fire  this  year, 
as  has  been  intimated.  Indeed,  the  fleet  has  been 
remarkably  fortunate  in  this  respect.  The  receipts 
of  coal  at  this  port,  of  late,  have  been  quite  large. 


SAN   FRANCISCO   AND  THE  NEW  RAIL- 
WAYS. 

From  a  recent  issue  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  of 
this  city,  we  take  the  following  : 

Some  weak-minded  people  are  vexing  themselves 
with  fearful  apprehensions  for  the  future  of  this 
city.  They  say  we  are  now  at  a  standstill  and 
must  soon  retrograde.  They  say  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific and  the  Albuquerque  and  Guaymas  railways 
will  destroy  a  part  of  our  Pacific  ocean  trade,  and 
that  a  future  city  on  Puget  sound  will  cut  off  our 
trade  in  that  direction.  All  these  predictions  are 
stale  from  frequent  and  ancient  repetition.  More 
doleful  propheoies  were  hurled  at  San  Francisco 
every  day  from  1856  to  1866,  but  still  the  city  kept 
on  growing,  and  the  State,  too.  The  Central  Pa- 
cific Railway  helped  her.  So  will  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. Every  new  railway  broadens  the  area  of  our 
trade  and  must  add  to  our  business.  Manufac- 
tures will  come  in  due  time,  and  for  every  ton  of 
commerce  we  may  lose  by  sea  on  account  of  any 
new  line  of  railway  we  shall  gain  ten  tons  by  land. 
This  is  part  of  the  experience  of  all  citips  that  have 
been  favored  by  railways.  One  of  the  best  assur- 
ances that  the  railways  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion to  connect  San  Francisco  with  the  East  and 
South  by  way  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas 
will  benefit  us,  is  the  fact  that  Charles  Crocker, 
President  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  has  of  late  been 
one  of  the  largest  buyers  of  real  estate  here.  He 
knows  the  new  lines  of  road  will  benefit  the  city  or 
he  would  not  venture  his  cash  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  lots  and  houses. 


MINING  INTERESTS   OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  New  York  Trihune  recently  printed  two 
pages  of  tabulated  statements  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States.   It  says,  editorially : 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  statietics  we  present  that 
the  previous  year  has  not  been  a  favorable  one  for 
speculative  mining  operations.  Stocks  have,  as  a 
rule,  gone  down  and  distrust  has  taken  the  place  of 
buoyant  and  exaggerated  confidence.  At  the  same 
time,  the  business,  regarded  as  a  productive  indus- 
try, has  more  than  held  its  own.  The  number  of 
dividend  paying  companies  has  nearly  doubled. 
The  total  yield  of  ore  is  remarkable.  A  steady 
and  exceedingly  good  per  centage  has  been  earned 
on  capital  actually  invested  in  land,  machinery 
and  working  expenses,  while  the  industry  is  con- 
stantly expanding,  conquering  almost  every  month 
new  fields,  and  drawing  to  itself  additional  forces 
in  the  way  of  capital  and  men. 


WHAT  A   FARMER'S   WIFE  CAN  DO. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Record- Union  states  that 
Mrs.  William  Hatcher,  of  Yolo  county,  makes  the 
following  exhibit  of  the  result  of  her  industry  dur- 
ing the  year  1880 : 

Five  hundred  pounds  of  butter,  for  which  she 
received  $141.36 ;  250  dozen  eggs,  $81.94;  poultry 
to  the  amount  of  $97.22  ;  making  a  total  of  $320.52. 
This  is  what  was  sold.  Doubtless  much  was  con- 
sumed in  the  family.  It  is,  however,  a  splendid 
showing,  and  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  wivfs  of 
our  farmers.  The  sum  thus  earned  by  Mrs.  Hat- 
cher might  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  tax  on  a  large 
wheat  ranch,  when  the  present  low  price  of  grain 
had  rendered  the  farmer  unable  to  settle  his  taxes. 


SANTA   BARBARA'S  MARKET. 

From  the  following  taken  from  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Press,  it  would  seem  that  the  market  of  that 
town  is  a  vegetable  wonder : 

At  the  time  of  our  writing,  January  1st,  there 
are  in  market,  in  sufficient  measure  for  general 
use,  sweet  potatoes,  white  potatoes,  cauliflower, 
cabbage,  parsnips,  turnips,  beets,  corrots,  celery, 
parsley,  onions  and  tomatoes.  All  of  these  with 
the  exception  of  the  potatoes,  are  fresh  from  the 
beds  of  the  vegetable  gardens.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  Eastern  States  also  some  of  these  vegetables 
are  found  in  the  markets  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
but  they  have  then  lain  buried  in  straw  or  earth  in 
the  cellar  for  n.onths,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  have  the  flavor  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
vegetable  yet  growing  in  the  open  air  and  the  ge- 
nial sunshine  and  the  warm  earth  of  the  garden. 
The  wonder  of  the  Santa  Barbara  winter  vegetable 
market  is  thus  not  only  in  kind  but  in  quality. 
The  market  not  only  contains  vegetables  that  can- 
not be  kept  in  a  cellar,  but  vegetables  that  although 
they  can  be  kept  in  a  cellar,  have  not  been  kept 
there. 

The  supply  of  fruits  now  in  the  markets  is  quite 

as  marvelous  and  as  delightful  fo  the  connoisseur 
of  the  dining  tables.  Apples,  pears,  lemons  and 
oranges  of  the  summer's  crop  are  displayed  in 
abundance  and  strawberries  fresh  from  the  plant 
growing  in  the  open  air,  and  fragrant  with  all  the 
healthful  properties  that  the  sweet  influences  of  a 
soft  atmosphere  and  benignant  sunshine  and  fra- 
grant showers  of  a  semi-tropical  winter  can  give 
them. 

For  the  consumers  of  meat,  there  are  in  the 
market,  veal,  lamb,  quail,  wild  ducks,  venison  and 
a  variety  of  fresh  ocean  fish. 


NEW   PALACE  CARS. 

From  the  following,  which  we  take  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  is  getting  ready  to  meet  the  situation  cre- 
ated by  the  near  completion  of  a  new  overland 
route  : 

We  learn  that  six  of  the  most  elegant  drawing 
room  cars  ever  built  are  about  in  readiness  for  the 
Southern  route  and  that  others  are  in  a  state  of 
forwardness.  In  addition,  the  Arizona  road  is  now 
receiving  a  lot  of  emigrant  sleepers,  which  are 
models  of  comfort  and  cleanliness.  They  differ 
from  the  ordinary  sleeper  principally  in  the  fact 
that,  instead  of  cushions,  there  are  wooden  slats, 
and  they  are  devoid  of  curtains  and  everything 
that  might  collect  and  retain  vermin  or  other  filth, 
the  emigrant  providing  his  own  blankets  and 
wraps.  When  one  of  these  sleepers  arrives  at  its 
journey's  end  the  hose  can  be  turned  on  without 
injury  and  everything  made  as  bright  and  clean  as 
a  new  pin.  When  the  new  arrangement  go^s  into 
operation — and  Mr.  Towne  has  stated  that  he  in- 
tends to  put  new  and  complete  trains  on  by  the  1st 
of  March,  which  will  be  provided  with  the 
Westinghouse  air  brake  and  all  the  modern  appli- 
ances, the  trip  will  be  made  to  Yuma  in  less  than 
ten  hours,  the  trains  arriving  at  El  Paso  in  the 
time  which  it  now  takes  to  reach  Tucson.  These 
changes  cannot  fail  to  make  the  Southern  trans- 
continental route  a  very  attractive  one  to  the  trav- 
eling public  as,  in  addition  to  the  distance  saved, 
tguch  better  time  will  be  made  than  over  the  exist- 
ing route,  owing  to  the  easier  grades. 


A  SONOMA   COUNTY  STOCK-RAISER. 

The  item  floating  around  in  the  newspapers 
about  a  Sonoma  county  farmer  selling  thirty  odd 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  horses  last  year,  means 
Bill  Bihler.  He  is  not  a  horse-dealer  at  all,  but 
owns  a  great  ranch  adjoining  San  Pablo  bay,  where 
he  raises  stock.  One  of  his  neighbors  thinks  he 
generally  has  from  five  to  seven  hundred  horses, 
mares  and  colts,  of  his  own  raising  on  the  ranch. 
Twenty-two  years  ago  he  went  to  England  and 
bought  the  famous  horse  called  "  England's  Glory,'' 
and  bred  several  years  from  him.  Then  he  went 
back  and  returned  with  some  English  draft  horses, 
from  which  he  bred  for  the  city  draymen  and  oth- 
ers. Though  ho  keeps  a  trainer  and  numerous 
help  about,  and  shows  at  fairs,  and  sometimes  at 
races,  ho  is  seldom  said  to  break  young  horses  for 
work.  The  draymen  know  that  he  keeps  a  drove 
of  horses,  and  they  cross  the  bay  and  pick  them 
out  of  the  corral.  His  price  is  usually  $400  for  a 
pair.  Sometimes,  it  is  said,  parties  known  by  him 
are  permitted  to  select  a  pair  to  be  worked  a  year 
for  their  breaking.— .Snn(a  Rosa  RepuUican. 


LOS  NIETOS. 

About  Downey  City  is  a  fine  country  of  moist 
land,  where  a  very  few  feet  of  digging  below  the 
surface  brings  you  to  permanent  water;  where  the 
roots  of  trees  and  vines  soon  find  all  the  water  they 
can  ask  ;  and  even  such  fast-growing  products  as 
alfalfa  thrive  excellently  without  irrigation. 

Los  Nietos  is  an  old  Spanish  settlement,  and  that 
means  abundance  of  water  and  rich  soil.  It  means, 
under  American  cultivation,  75  to  100  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre.  It  means  10  tons  of  alfalfa  hay 
from  five  crops  per  year.  It  is  the  land  where 
"the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich."— Cor. 
Semi-lropical  Californian. 


I  I 


VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE 

— -on  TO  ■ 

EXfHAKGE  FOR  CITY  PROPERTY 


rjlHE    FARM    CONSISTS  OF   118  ACRES, 

3.1  ncrea  of  Strawberrirti  In  bearinff,  and  9 
acres  more  beini;  set  oat,  with  new  plant*) 
130  Frait  Trees  In  bearln|f.  conslstln|f  of 
Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  GOO  Yonng  Pear 
Trees  not  in  bearin|f,  but  have  been  set  ont 
two  Years!  also  one  acre  of  Blackberries  In 
full  bearinir,  and  some  AO  or  70  Chlckend 
4r  Artesian  Wells,  so  situated  that  the  entire  prop- 
erty can  be  flooded;  some  of  the  wpUb  flow  from  two  to 
six  feet  above  the  ground,  running  s  stresm  from  six  to 
eight  inches  in  diameter. 

The  main  house  contains  8  rooms,  besides  patent 
water  closets  and  b«th  room  attached;  together  with 
kite-hen,  dining  room  and  pantry. 

There  Is  a  milk  house,  tank  house,  chicken  honee  and 
an  out  house;  also  a  stable,  sheds  and  hay  bam;  two 
horses,  two  mares,  one  cow,  one  bull,  one  yearling 
heifer,  two  wagons,  one  cart,  one  gang  plow,  one  two- 
horse  plow,  one  single  plow,  one  shovel  plow,  one  corn 
sheller,  two  harrows,  two  horse  rakes,  one  lawn  mower, 
three  sets  of  double  harness,  one  cart  harness,  one  set 
of  buggy  harness,  together  with  shovels,  hand  hoes, 
grubbing  hoes,  etc.,  etc. 

The  house  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  tank' 
which  receive  its  supply  from  an  artesian  well 
through  the  medium  of  an  hydraulic  ram.  The  farm  is 
situated  three  miles  from  Santa  Clara  and  two  ailea 
from  Alvlso,  on  a  gravel  road.  One  comer  of  the  place 
is  at  Agnew's  Station,  on  the  narrow  gauge  railroad, 
which  is  about  five  minutes  walk  from  the  house.  It  Is 
a  flrst-class  farm  in  every  respect.  The  house  Is  in  per- 
fect condition,  with  a  line  lawn  in  front,  with 
shade  and  other  ornamental  trees.  The  farm  cost 
$25,000  two  years  ago,  since  which  time  two  artesian 
wells  have  been  dug,  several  acres  planted  out  In  straw- 
berries, and  other  improvements,  making  the  total 
cost  about  $30, 000. 

The  place  will  be  sold  for  $20,000— $8,000  cash  and  the 
balance  can  remain  on  mortgage  at  10  per  cent.  En- 
quire of 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

17   FRONT  STREET.     -      San  Franoisc* 


UNION 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


(THE    CALIFORNIA  LLOYDS,) 
^Establisheil  in  1861.) 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 


Paid-Up  Capital,    -    -  $760,000 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

No9.  416  and  418  California  St. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States. 

G.  TOUCH  A  RD,  I  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vice-President. 

CHARLES  D.  HAVEN   Secretary 

JAMES  I).  BAILEY  General  Agent 

GEORQE  T.  BOHEN   Surveyor 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

.  OF  

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  Oanital  $3,000,000 

Eeserve  (U.  S.  Bonds)   3,500  000 


Agency  at  New  York  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  VIrjfinia,  Nevada. 


j^SSUES  COMMERCIAL  AND  TRAVELERS' 

Buys  ami  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 


This  Bank  has  Special  Fa«  illlies  for  Deal- 
Ing  In  Bullion. 


SAN  FEANOISOO,  Oalifornia. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


February. 


THE    GOVERNOR'S   ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


The  FInance«  In  a  Progperou*  Condition.— 
The  School  Department.  —  Transporta- 
tion and  A|rricaltur«.~Boreaas  of  Im- 
mlip-atlon  and  Labor,  Etc. 

Governor  Perkins'  Message  is  plain  and  practi- 
cal in  its  suggestions  and  recommendations.  It 
toacbes  upon  finances,  assessments,  public  schools, 
Judicial  reform,  county  governments,  transporta- 
tion, agriculture,  immigration  and  many  other 
Bnbjects  which  are  likely  to  claim  the  atteniion  of 
the  present  Legislature.  W'e  take  the  following 
extracts  from  a  fair  synopsis  of  this  state  paper 
from  the  Bacramtnto  Bfe: 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  satisfactory 
condition. 

The  Public  Schools 

Cost  over  $3,000,000  annually.  The  average  daily 
RttendaDce  is  over  100,000,  but  yet  there  are  over 
10,000  children  in  the  State  who  have  never  at- 
tended any  school,  and  it  is  a  question  which  de- 
mands serious  consideration  from  every  thinking 
citizen  whether  some  form  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion should  not  be  enacted. 

If  the  number  of  studies  are  too  many,  their 
scope  too  wide,  and  the  system  is  being  raised  too 
high  for  an  academy  standard,  may  it  not  be  be- 
cause of  the  inconsiderate  ambition  of  the  parents 
rather  than  from  the  desire  of  the  teacher  ? 

The  Normal  School,  running  at  an  expense  of 
$34,000  is  an  investment  both  wise  and  judicious. 
'•  But,"  says  the  Governor,  "I  submit  it  is  from 
those  teachers  who  graduate  at  this  school  that  the 
State  has  a  right  to  expect  and  demand  such  reme- 
dial suggestions  as  will  correct  all  evils,  if  any  ex- 
ist, in  the  system  of  teaching. 

Trade  Schools. 

"  The  greater  number  in  every  community  must 
earn  their  bread  by  manual  labor.  In  the  number 
of  absentees  from  the  common  schools,  the  ordi- 
nary number  ot  unemployed,  and  the  prevalence 
of  vicious  and  idle  youth  in  all  the  principal  com- 
munities of  our  State,  we  see  conspicuously  pre- 
Bented  the  necessity  for  an  education  difft-rent 
from  what  is  now  taught  in  our  schools,  in  the  di- 
rection of  trade  or  mechanical  instruction — schools 
where  some  of  the  useful  arts  should  be  imparted 
to  a  suffioitrnt  extent  or  degree  of  thoroughness,  so 
that,  in  addition  to  the  common  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education,  the  pupil  can 
obtain  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  some  of  the  or- 
dinary trades,  by  which  he  may  be  the  better  able 
to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  have,  by  so  much,  a 
better  start  in  the  race  of  life." 

Judicial  Reform. 

After  speaking  some  flattering  words  for  the 
State  University  the  Governor  goes  ©n  to  the  sub- 
ject of  judicial  reform,  and,  under  this  bead,  in- 
dulges in  some  very  sensible  remarks.  He  believes 
legal  services  to  be  too  costly,  justice  too  slow, 
briefs  too  long,  and  red  tape  too  numerous. 
County  Governments. 

As  the  County  Government  bill  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional,  it  devolves  upon  the  Legislature 
to  frame  a  bill  that  will  not  be  in  conflict  with  the 
organic  law.  In  that  bill  taxation  should  be  lim- 
ited to  as  low  a  rate  as  will  sufiice  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Bates  of  taxation  now  are  too  high 
and  taxpayers  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  re- 
spond to  h'  avy  demands. 

lu  no  event  should  cities  and  towns,  of  the 
smaller  classes  be  authorized  to  levy  an  annual  tax 
of  more  than  fifty  (50)  cents  on  the  one  hundred 
dollars;  and  the  larger  class  should  be  limited  to 
one  dollar  on  the  one  hundred  dollars,  unless  the 
payment  of  interest  debts  now  existing  shall  re- 
quire an  increased  rate. 

Transportation. 

In  speaking  of  transportation  the  Governor  says: 
"  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  transportation  that  its 
own  highest  interest  is  best  subserved  by  encour- 
aging production,  promoting  prosperity  and  creat- 
ing wealth.  At  its  most  vital  part,  the  interest  of 
transportation  is  undistiuguishably  identified  with 
every  other  moral,  political,  financial  and  commer- 
cial interest  existing  in  civilized  society,  because 
the  promotion  of  its  own  good  is  reached  only 
through  the  prosperity  of  all  other  interests.  Its 
most  selfish  consideration,  therefore,  contemplates 
the  highest  general  welfare." 

Aifricultaral. 

At  its  last  session  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
lor  the  promotion  of  the  viticultural  interests  of 
the  State,  consisting  of  nine  commissioners,  and 
made  a  liberal  appropriation  to  enable  it  to  dis- 
charge its  duties.  The  creation  of  all  such  com- 
missions is  at  variance  with  the  theory  underlying 
the  Act  of  the  State  in  creating  a  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  It  the  theory  leading  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  policy  underlying  the  creation  of  a  new 
department  of  agricultural  education,  and  creat- 
ing a  State  Board  of  Agriculture  charged  with  its 
general  administration,  can  be  maintained  by  valid 
economic  reasons,  the  subdivision  of  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  it,  and  the  erection  of  separate  com- 
missions, endowed  with  full  discretion  as  to  the 
Banner  of  their  discharge  is  a  practical  nullifica- 
tion of  that  theory.  The  State  cannot  equitably 
accorfl  to  a  single  important  interest  the  valuable 
aux  ry  of  a  special  commission  and  deny  a  sim- 
ilar service  to  other  interests  of  equal  importance. 


The  Governor  objects  very  strongly  to  the  public 
gambling  allowed  at  all  Distrirt  Fairs. 

Immlifratlon. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  an  authorized  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration.  The  tide  of  immigration 
to  this  State  has  been  almost  wholly  arrested  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  There  is  no  better  time  for 
the  State  to  impart  information  in  regard  to  its  re- 
sources than  at  present.  Let  the  district  agricul- 
tural societies  (which  are  receiving  State  aid)  ap- 
point a  committee  from  their  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  report  at  stated  times  to  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  the  land  for  sale  in  their  respective  locali- 
ties, the  price  demanded  therefor,  nature  of  soil, 
productive  qualities,  proximity  to  market,  and  any 
other  items  of  interest  necessary  for  the  instruc- 
tion or  information  of  immigrants.  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  reports,  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  should  publish  the  same,  and 
cause  them  to  be  disseminated  wherever  there  is  a 
disposition  among  a  dt  sirable  class  of  people  who 
are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  new  homes. 
Irrigation  and  Water  Rights. 

"  Our  present  laws  do  not  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  definite  water  rights  nor  make  any  provi- 
sion for  the  prevention  of  waste,  and  no  provision 
for  the  adequate  organization  to  construct  irriga- 
tion works.  Systematic  and  economical  irrigation 
is  thus  defeated,  except  where  monopoly  gives  full 
swing  over  the  local  field. 

"Men  of  small  means  looking  for  homes  are 
frightened  away  by  this  state  of  affairs,  w^ile  large 
capitalists  are  offered  a  premium,  as  It  were,  to 
come  in  and  control  a  whole  colony  or  county. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  waters  of  our  streams  are 
being  monopolized,  and  in  some  quarters  irriga- 
tion is  workiiig  as  an  ally  to  speculative  farming, 
to  crush  out  the  small  land  owners.  1  respectfully 
suggest  that  you  so  consider  the  question,  that  our 
laws  on  this  subject  will  not  be  an  impediment  to 
practical  development  of  the  lauds  of  the  State; 
and  that  the  small  homes  will  be  encouraged  to 
multiply  and  increase. 

If,  then,  this  confiict  between  riparian  owners 
and  the  necessities  of  a  dry  country  for  water  for 
irrigation  is  really  an  irrepressible  one,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  the  true  course  out  of  the  matter  would 
seem  to  be  for  the  State  to  exercise  her  police 
power  to  control  the  diversion  of  waters  from  the 
streams,  so  that  the  rights  of  all  shall  be  respected 
and  that  the  water  used  in  irrigation,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  without  waste,  and  without  infringment  of 
rights,  for  which  compensation  is  not  made.  The 
present  imperfect  law  certainly  operates  as  a  hard- 
ship, as  it  is  productive  of  conflict  and  litigation 
between  owners  of  land  and  water." 

Labor  Bureau. 

The  Governor  is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  Labor 
Bureau.  The  last  Legislature  appropriated  J6,000 
for  the  expense  of  such  a  Bureau  during  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  but  the  bill  creating  the  Bureau 
failing  to  become  a  law,  the  money  remains  in  the 
Treasury  unexpended. 

Prisons  and  Reform  Schools. 

The  discipline  of  the  prison  has  worked  well, 
but  there  should  be  some  changes.  Prisoners 
should  be  classified,  because  it  is  only  propagating 
crime  to  allow  youthful  offenders,  capable  of  re- 
formation, to  mingle  with  old  and  hardened  con- 
victs. 

The  Prison  Directors  have  concluded  to  set  the 
prisoners  to  work  manufacturing  jute  bags,  etc. 
The  market  for  this  production  is  almost  without 
limit,  at  least  the  extent  in  which  it  could  be  car- 
ried on  at  the  prison  would  never  leave  a  surplus 
of  material  at  hand.  If  successful  in  their  under- 
taking, it  will  have  the  double  advantage  of  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  sacks,  a  need  which  every  farmer 
will  acquiesce  in  and  will  tend  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
taxation,  in  aiding  the  self  support  of  the  prison. 

The  Governor  is  in  favor  of  a  State  Boy's  Reform 
School.  There  ia  an  alarming  increase  in  the  uHm- 
ber  of  juvenile  offendfrs,  and  the  Legislature 
should  study  some  plan  to  stop  their  multiplica- 
tion. 

Yosemite  Valley, 

He  looks  upon  as  an  excellent  paying  investment. 
It  not  only  brings  visitors  to  our  State  who  spend 
no  inconsiderable  sum  annually,  but  it  makes 
known  to  all  the  world  our  great  resources.  The 
Legislature  should  yearly  appropriate  a  sufiScient 
sum  to  keep  all  the  drives,  parks  and  roads  in  good 
order. 

Redistrictlng  the  State. 

In  apportioning  the  State  into  Congressional 
Districts,  a  just  and  equitable  adjustment  should 
be  made.  The  diversified  interests  of  the  State 
should  have  a  representation  in  the  national  coun- 
cil. There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  California 
will  be  entitled  to  five  members  of  Congress,  with 
a  possible  chance  of  six.  The  Governor  thinks 
that  but  five  districts  shoold  be  created,  leaving 
the  electors  at  large  to  elect  the  sixth  man  if  he  be 
allowed. 

Decrease  In  Indebteaness. 

A  decrease  of  over  $28,000,000  indebtedness  to 
the  banks  during  the  last  two  years  is  most  flatter- 
ing to  our  prosperity,  and  when  taken  into  consid- 
eration with  the  financial  depressions  which  have 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  our  people  during  the 


same  period,  exhibits  a  result  of  which  we  may 
justly  feel  proud. 

Conclusion. 

He  presents  to  the  Legislature  for  their  consid- 
eration the  claims  of  women  to  vote  at  school  elec- 
tions, recommends  an  appropriation  for  the  Com- 
missioners from  California  to  the  World's  Fair  in 
Now  York  in  1888,  speaks  of  the  resources  of  the 
State,  and  concludes  with  some  remarks  and 
prophecies. 


CARP  CULTURE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Preas,  writing 
from  Deer  Bidge,  Santa  Cruz  county,  says  : 

A  trip  on  foot  down  our  mountain  side  is  no 
joking  matter,  I  assure  you,  provided  you  go  far 
enough  to  make  it  a  two-hour's  walk.  I  tried  it 
not  long  ago,  and  though  weary  and  worn,  felt 
fully  repaid  for  my  trip,  by  the  kind  welcome  ex- 
tended me  by  the  residents  of  the  little  valley 
which  nestles  among  the  hills,  about  half  way 
down  the  mountain  side  toward  Saratoga.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  farmhouses  in  the  little  plateau 
or  valley.  One  of  the  residents  there,  Mr.  Jacob 
Davis,  has  taken  a  st«p  iu  the  right  direction,  by 
adding  to  his  farm  two  fine  fish  ponds,  and  intends 
making  more.  They  were  begun,  or  rather  stocked, 
two  years  ago  last  June,  with  ten  carp,  and  the  fish 
are  now  numbered  by  the  thousands.  Why  could 
not  other  farmers  have  like  ponds,  as  I  am  assured 
the  whole  cost  of  these  was  $80,  outside  of  their 
own  labor?  There  are  about  two  and  a  half  acres 
in  the  two  ponds,  which  unite  by  a  single  ditch  or 
channel,  through  which  the  fish  pass  into  either 
pond.  The  water  is  brought  from  the  mountain 
side  through  wooden  flumes,  and  has  an  outlet, 
which  is  used  to  irrigate  with,  thus  keeping  the 
water  pure.  The  fish  are  fed  every  day  with 
boiled  barley,  cabbage  cut  fine,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles; and  I  am  assured  that  the  profit  of  the  fish, 
will  exceed  that  of  the  best  kept  poultry  yard, 
with  less  trouble,  too.  Besides,  it  is  a  work  women 
can  engage  in  with  but  little  assistance.  Nearly 
all  small  farmers  in  the  mountains  are  capable  of 
having  fish  ponds.  Why  do  we  not  see  moie  of 
them  y  Certainly  for  home  consumption,  alone,  it 
would  pay  for  time  and  expense. 


LUMBERING. 


The  Mendocino  Beacon  says:  "  We  have«very 
reason  to  think  that  times  on  the  Mendocino  coast 
will  be  good  next  spring  and  summer.  The  lum- 
ber trade  throughout  the  State  promises  to  be  un- 
usually brisk  the  coming  year,  and  already  a  large 
number  of  saw  mills  in  the  State  along  the  red- 
wood belt,  are  getting  ready  for  active  operations. 
In  this  county  alone,  the  following  saw-mills,  we 
understand,  are  to  start  up  in  the  spring— some 
immediately— or  as  soon  as  they  can  get  a  sufficient 
supply  of  logs  on  hand  :  Cottoneva  mills,  by  Mil- 
ler; Westport  mills,  by  Blaisdell  &  Pollard;  New- 
port mills,  by  Hunter  &  Stewart ;  Casper  mills,  by 
J.  G.  Jackson  A  Co.;  Big  Biver  mills,  by  the  Men- 
docino Lumber  Co.;  Little  Biver  mills,  by  Coombs 
A  Perkins  ;  Albion  mills,  by  H.  Wetherbee  ;  Sal- 
mon Creek  mills,  by  Brett  &  White;  Salmon  Creek 
Mill  Company's  mill ;  Navarro  mills,  by  H.  B. 
Tichenor  &  Co.;  Greenwood  Creek  mill,  by  J.  S. 
Kimball;  Bridgeport  mill,  by  Jerome  Batter  ;  Gar- 
cia mills,  by  Nickerson  A  Co.;  Gualala  Mill  Com- 
pany's mill.  Besides  these  there  will  be  three 
shingle  mills  in  operation,  viz :  That  on  Salmon 
creek,  Dwelly  Bros,  mill,  near  Cuffey's  Cove  and 
that  on  Greenwood  creek,  about  three  miles 
from  Cuffey's  Cove.  All  these  mills  pay  out,  in 
the  aggregate,  a  large  sum  of  money,  most  of 
which  is  spent  on  the  Mendocino  coast.  It  is  a 
great  blessing  that  we  have  soiraportantlumberiiig 
port  interest,  for  it  not  only  gives  our  county  an 
importance  iu  this  particular,  but  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  industrious  men  who  have  to  depend  up- 
on their  labor  for  a  living." 


A   FAVORED  LAND. 

The  Stockton  Independent  contains  the  following 
beautiful  tribute  to  California : 

California  is  pre-eminently  favored  by  nature, 
and  Californians,  above  all  people  under  the  broad 
canopy  of  heaven,  have  cause  to  be  thankful  with 
their  lot.  While  sudden  revulsions  and  decay  have 
left  their  tracings  in  other  climes,  we  have  been 
blessed  with  peace  and  prosperity.  We  have  had 
abundant  yields  of  the  golden  grain  and  the  pre- 
cious metals ;  our  commercial  interests  are  healthy 
and  enlarging  ;  our  educational  developments  are 
increasing ;  onr  moral  and  religious  influences  are 
expanding  ;  our  industrial  condition  is  better  and 
more  promitting  than  at  any  previous  period  of  our 
history,  and  we  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  plenty.  We  live  in  a  land  like  that  described 
in  Scriptural  writings,  "  a  land  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, and  vines,  and  fig  trees ;  a  land  of  olive  oil 
and  honey ;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread 
without  scarceness ;  thou  shalt  not  lack  anything 
in  it ;  a  land  where  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass."  That  is  our 
country,  and  that  fortune  has  given  us  habitations 
and  homes  in  a  climate  so  favorable  to  health,  and 
in  a  land  so  glorious,  is  surely  sufficient  cause  for 
gratulation  and  an  unrestrained  outpouring  of 
thankfulness  to  Him  who  holds  the  nations  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand,  and  whose  tender  love  for  his 
creatures  is  as  boundless  as  the  universe. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 
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sale  dealerB  in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Gre'n 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


February. 


PRESIDENT  HAYES. 

His  Speech  In  Sacramento— Views  on  Cali- 
fornia, Etc. 

At  the  time  of  President  Hayes'  entry  into 
the  Golden  State  a  short  time  ago,  he  made  a 
speech  in  reply  to  Governor  Perkins'  address 
of  welcome.    From  it  we  quote  as  follows: 

"We  passed  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  ranges 
and  entered  the  State  by  what  I  may  safely  say 
is  the  most  beautiful  gateway  in  any  State  in 
our  Union.  We  passed  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Nevada  and  California  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet  above  the  ocean,  in  a  swift  steamer 
upon  Lake  Tahoe — a  lake  framed  in  between 
snow-capped  mountains;  a  lake  of  great  depth, 
its  serene  blue  reflecting  the  blue  of  the 
heavens,  its  edges  green  as  its  own  green 
shores;  a  lake  so  beautiful  that  I  thought,  as 
the  years  roll  on,  it  will  be  visited  by  tourists 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  from  that 
auspicious  entrance  into  your  State  we  have 
passed  day  after  day  through  a  succession  of 
beautiful  places,  all  of  which  were  calculated 
to  delight  and  instruct. 

We  have  learned  something  of  California. 
Traveling  rapidly,  our  observations  have  nec- 
essarily been  hasty,  and  our  conclusions  de- 
rived from  the  facts  observed  must,  of  course, 
be  imperfect.  And  yet  of  all  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  California,  of  all  the  principal  condi- 
tions of  life  here,  of  them  we  are  inclined  to 
speak,  not  to  you  merely,  but  wherever  we 
shall  go,  and  wherever  our  words  shall  go,  very 
favoiably.  When  you  come  to  a  new  country 
perhaps  the  first  thing  you  think  about,  is  that 
every-day  matter  which  with  ordinary  conver- 
sation among  strangers  begins — the  weather — 
the  climate.  I  had  heard  of  Sacramento,  and 
of  the  astonishing  feats  which  the  mercury,  ac- 
cording the  Fahrenheit,  performs  in  this  val- 
ley; leaping  up  as  high,  I  believe — not  going 
lower — leaping  higher  than  in  almost  any  city 
in  the  country;  and  yet  I  do  not  discover  in  the 
faces  of  your  men,  women  or  children  any  of 
the  lassitude  and  weariness  that  belongs  to  a 
country  too  hot.  You  have  a  double  advan- 
tage— the  advantage  of  a  climate  which  gives 
you  the  productions  of  fruit  and  flowers  of 
semi-tropical  regions,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
seems  that  you  have  a  clear,  bracing  air  at 
night  which  restores  the  vigor  again,  and  gives 
you  the  advantage  of  the  best  climate  of  the 
temperate  zone.  In  short,  my  experience  with 
you  is,  that  however  warm  the  day,  however 
hot  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  I 
have  observed  that  you  have  some  dust  also 
[laughter],  I  find  that  the  night  in  California 
gives  back  the  vigor  a  man  needs  to  go  through 
another  day's  work.  So  I  speak  well  of  your 
climate. 

As  to  your  soil  and  productions.  I  ran  my 
eye  hastily  this  morning  over  the  address  of 
the  President  of  your  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  taking  his  figures  for  the  present, 
and  his  conjectures  for  the  future,  no  man  can 
doubt,  as  your  Governor  has  said,  that  here  is 
a  soil  fit  to  feed  the  milUions  of  the  earth. 
Your  climate  and  soil,  then,  are  all  right.  That 
is  a  good  foundation  to  begin  with.  But  for 
all  that,  I  am  surprised  at  the  progress  you 
have  made.  That  is  what  I  have  been  watch- 
ing for  the  last  thirty  years.  I  say  that  no- 
where on  earth  has  such  progress  been  made  in 
the  same  period  of  time  toward  the  best  civili- 
zation known  to  the  world.  [Applause.]  The 
old  ox  team  is  remembered  perhaps  by  some  of 
you  that  accompanied  the  early  pioneer 
through  those  days  and  weeks  and  months  over 
the  plains;  and  you  remember  the  long  jour- 
ney, by  way  of  the  Isthmus  and  around  Cape 
Horn,  of  180  or  190  days.  But  now,  by  the 
genius  of  California  mainly,  we  are  enabled  to 
come  in  as  many  days  as  formerly  it  required 
weeks  and  months,  and  with  as  much  comfort 
as  if  we  were  passing  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York.  This  is  one  of  the  impiovements  that 
strikes  the  stranger  first  as  he  enters  Califor- 
nia. But  your  cities  and  your  towns,  why, 
they  are  like  the  old  towns  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  older  States,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
and  passing  through  your  city,  I  would  not 
have  imagined  that  it  was  a  new  town.  The 
thirty  years  they  have  existed  have  given  them 
the  appearance  of  towns  100  years  old.  Wher- 
ever you  go  in  California,  you  have  struck 
down  to  the  bedrock.  Wherever  wc  go  we  see 
such  provision  for  education  as  insures  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Here  people  will 
gather  from  every  known  land,  and  by  a  pro- 
cess peculiar  to  the  American  school  house,  be 
fused  into  one  harmonious  whole,  [applaune] 


and  yonr  churches  and  whatever  there  is  best 
belonging  to  modern  civilization,  California 
has  accomplished  during  the  lifetime  of  men 
who  still  claim  to  be  young.  Your  past  being 
then  all  right,  what  of  the  future  ?  What  is  to 
be  tae  future  of  this  beautiful  land  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
upon  them  a  great  responsibility.  It  is  an  old 
theme  of  discussion,  I  know,  in  debating  socie- 
ties, as  to  whether  man's  fortunes  in  this 
world,  their  successes  and  failures,  are  due 
more  to  the  circumstances  attending  them  or  to 
their  characters,  their  capacity.  It  is  just  the 
same  in  relation  to  communities,  whether  the 
circumstances  attending  them  will  make  them 
great  and  successful  and  happy,  or  whether  it 
is  mostly  and  chiefly  their  own  integrity  and 
character.  Now,  let  me  say,  in  my  judgment, 
there  is  no  equal  number  ot  people  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  having  such  advantages 
and  opportunities  to  do  great  service  to  the 
nation  and  mankind  as  the  million  or  million 
and  a-half  of  people  inhabiting  what  are  known 
as  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  You  occupy  seventeen  degrees 
of  latitune  on  the  Pacific  Ocean;  then  with  a 
little  gap  again  it  goes  on  the  Pacific 
clear  to  the  Polar  regions,  to  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  stretching 
across  like  a  great  scythe,  sweeping  at  one 
grand  swatb  the  commerce  of  these  oceans  into 
the  matchless  Bay  of  San  Francisco — that  city 
now,  hereafter,  and  always,  to  be  the  Queen 
City  of  the  Pacific.  This  is  what  you  possess 
geographically.  You  have  your  mines  of  inex- 
haustible wealth,  and  your  commerce;  you 
have  a  capacity  for  a  population  of  not  less 
than  that  of  our  whole  country  at  the  present 
time;  fifty  millions  can  live  upon  this  stretch 
of  territory. 

I  am  glad  to  meet  you  in  California,  and  I 
say  to  you  that  we  are  looking  to  you  as  the 
vanguard  of  progress.  As  civilization  advances 
we  have  generally  moved  to  the  westward.  You 
have  got  to  the  end  of  the  march.  You  have 
reached  the  margin,  and  now  it  is  for  you — and 
I  believe  you  may  safely  be  trusted  with  that 
destiny — to  see  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  American  institutions  and  tbu  American 
name  shall  lose  nothing  at  your  hands." 
[Great  applause.] 


A    FAVORED    WINE  BELT. 

Lachman's  Sacramento  winery  has  this  year 
crushed  850  tons  of  grapes  for  which  he  paid 
an  average  of  $19  per  ton,  or  a  total  of  $16,150. 
He  claims  that  the  district  lying  between  Sac- 
ramento and  the  foot-hills,  and  between  the 
American  and  Cosumnes  rivers,  is  the  best  in 
the  State,  soil  and  climate  considered,  for  the 
production  of  the  wine  grape,  and  he  wonders 
why  men  will  continue  to  cultivate  so  much 
wheat  and  other  grain  in  this  district  at  a  profit 
of  but  $8  to  $10  per  acre,  if  there  be  profit  at 
all,  when  they  can  be  sure  of  a  profit  of  not 
less  than  $40  to  $50  and  even  up  to  $106  per 
acre  on  grapes.  Grape  vines  after  the  third 
year  will  produce  from  four  to  five  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  they  will  never  sell  for  less  than, say, 
$20  to  $25  per  ton  for  wine  purposes  alone — 
while  much  of  the  crop  will  bring  twice  that 
sum  for  table  use.  The  cultivation  and  hand- 
ling, Mr.  Lachman  claims,  does  not  cost  more 
than  the  cultivation  and  handling  of  wheat, 
and  the  vines  have  to  be  planted  but  once.  It 
is  true  that  one  must  wait  three  years  from 
planting  grape  vines  before  be  can  get  returns, 
but  after  that  he  will  have  a  steady  crop,  rain 
or  no  rain — for  he  can  always  irrigate  with 
wind-mills.  He  thinks  that  evpry  man  who  is 
so  lucky  as  to  own  a  piece  of  land  in  this  belt 
should  set  out  a  few  acres  in  grape  vines  every 
year,  and  thus  work,  in  a  little  while,  into  a 
large  vineyard — and  he  should  plant  only  the 
best  variety  of  vines — for  it  costs  no  more  to 
set  out  a  good  quality  than  it  costs  to  set  out  a 
poor  quality.  And  those  who  have  vineyards 
here  should  cultivate  them  better,  care  for 
them  more  and  thus  produce  a  larger  crop  and 
a  better  grape.  They  will  find  their  profit  in  so 
doing.  This  industry  is  yet  to  bo  a  leading 
one  in  Sacramento  county.  Its  central  loca- 
tion, handiness  to  market,  its  superior  soil  and 
friendly  climate  all  tend  to  force  upon  it  a  groat 
grape  growing  industry,  and  the  sooner  its 
people  recognize  these  facts  the  more  money 
they  will  make. — Sucrauie,nlo  Bee. 


The  RKSouiiCEs  of  California  is  the  bes 
paper  on  the  Coast  for  farmers. 


PACIFIC  PRODUCTIONS. 


Hortlcultar^l  Fair  in  Santa  Barbara— Mag- 
nificent and  Remarkable  Exhibit  of 
Fruits  anil  Vegetables. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
writing  from  Santa  Barbara  November  4th,  has 
the  following: 

The  development  of  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture in  Southern  California  is  so  remarkable 
that  when  Santa  Barbara  held  a  fair  this  week, 
she  astonished  herself  by  the  show  she  was 
able  to  make.  There  were  not  only  the  regular 
pumpkins  and  exaggerated  corn,  but  a 
magnificent  display  of  apples,  pears,  grapes 
and  such  citrous  fruits  as  oranges,  lemons, 
shaddocks,  limes,  etc.  The  marvel  of  such  an 
exhibit  is  in  the  production  of  those  fruits  of 
the  temperate  and  semi-tropical  zones  on  the 
same  ground  and  in  a  region  where,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  none  grew,  and  it  was  asserted  none 
could  ever  be  grown. 

It  is  only  within  eight  to  ten  years  that  the 
Northern  barbarians  came  in  to  possess  this 
country,  and  now  the  whole  range  of  fruits 
produced  in  Pennsylvania,  with  those  of  the 
Mediterranean,  are  grown  here.  In  fact, a  very 
large  per  centage  of  the  fruit  produced  this 
year  was  grown  on  trees  that  were  set  out 
within  five  years.  Comparatively  but  a  few 
years  ago  the  wheat  flour  of  this  country  was 
all  imported.  Now  there  are  sea-coast  fields 
that  resist  rust  and  yield  fifty-six  bushels  per 
acre.  Diversified  industries,  too,  replace  the 
old  time  of  cattle  raising  for  the  hides,  which 
were  almost  the  only  exportable  commodity 
when  Dana  made  his  voyage  before  the  mast. 

Messrs.  Dimmick  &  Sheffield  are  canning 
here  tons  of  apricots  for  the  best  class  of  the 
grocery  trade,  ladies  are  engaging  in  the  manu- 
iacture  of  palm  leaf  hats,  bonnets,  etc.,  and 
steam  mills  are  being  fitted  up  to  make  sugar 
and  molasses  out  of  sorgham.  But  the  south- 
ern counties  of  California  are  not  satisfied  with 
displajing  their  fruit  to  such  as  may  happen  to 
visit  them.  They  are  going  to  set  up  a  citrous 
fair  on  wheels  next  Spring  and  trundle  it 
around  to  the  big  cities  of  the  East,  so  as  to 
compel  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Much 
has  been  written  on  this  equable  climate  and 
its  prolific  soil,  but  I  am  sure  that  even  those 
who  read  will  have  to  open  their  eyes  when 
they  see  the  indubitable  proofs  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  region. 

As  one  proof  of  the  equability  of  the  climate, 
let  me  say  that  neither  I  or  any  member  of  my 
family  have  worn  any  lighter  garments  this 
Summer  than  we  wore  last  Winter.  In  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  it  has  been  hotter,  but  in 
the  shade  and  indoors  it  is  so  nearly  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Winter  that  one  fails  to  realize 
the  change  of  the  season.  The  Summer  drouth 
of  six  months  is  not  able  to  keep  corn  from 
growing,  for  I  have  seen  five  successive  plant- 
ings for  fodder  grow  up,  and  lusty  stalks,  six- 
teen feet  high,  mature  their  grain  without  a 
drop  of  rain.  The  rainy  season  of  the  Winter 
proves  to  have  no  more  rainy  days  or  heavier 
waterfall  than  the  same  season  with  ns  in  the 
East,  and,  moreover,  when  the  rain  ceases  it 
generally  clears  off  bright  and  lovely. 

As  exhibiting  the  range  of  products  raised 
here  with  the  greatest  success,  I  append  a  list 
of  those  exhibited  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ashley:  Ap- 
ples, pears,  lemons,  oranges,  guava.^,  olives, 
walnuts,  almonds,  figs,  barberries,  grapes,  to- 
matoes, ])eppers,  onions,  potatoes  (Irish  and 
sweet),  pumpkins,  squashes,  beets,  salsify, 
Lima  beans,  corn  (sweet  and  dent),  asparagus, 
pampas  plumes,  canned  peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  damson  plums,  red  plums  and 
guava  jelly,  dried  apples  and  grapes,  pickles, 
pickled  pears,  watermelons,  cantoloupes,  flow- 
ers. All  of  the  above  raised  on  one  block  in 
the  city  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Nor  should  I  omit  a  notice  of  the  thiugs 
from  the  beautiful  place  of  W.  M.  Eddy,  Es(i., 
at  Moutecito,  whose  wifo  shows  a  marvellous 
collection  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables. 
The  stalks  of  Honduras  sugar  cane  arc  fifteen 
feet  high  and  form  a  striking  background  to 
the  exhibit.  A  vase  of  tiny  German  carp 
(Cyprinus  Carpio),  the  famous  European  table 
fish,  is  in  the  foreground.  On  the  tables  are 
Medlars,  Chufasor  grass  nuts.  The  .lerusalem 
rnl)y  dwarf  corn,  lovely  little  ears,  stalks  three 
feet  high.  Sweet  potatoes  that  have  been  out 
of  the  ground  for  a  year.  The  real  white 
Macartney  rose,  unrivaled  as  a  hedge  and  is  a 
good  bee  plant.    Puuicum  Spectabile,  valuable 
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grass  for  cattle,  roots  excellent  for  hogs.  The 
rare  Stephanotis  Floribunda  on  exhibition, 
is  grown  in  open  air. 

The  surplus  of  fruit,  hay,  cheese  and  butter, 
of  this  country  is  now  finding  a  ready  market 
in  the  mining  regi  ns  of  Arizona,  so  that  the 
range  of  prices  in  many  articles  is  20  per  cent, 
higher  than  last  season. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 


«y$M,  mu  &  mm, 


TO 


NEW  YORK 


AND 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINf  NTAL  ALL  RAIL  ROUTE 


VIA 


Central  and  Union  Pacific 


RAILEOAD  LINE 


Is  now  in  complete  running  order  from 


San  Francisco  to  Atlantic  Seaboard. 


THROUGH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 


Leave  gan  Francisco  Daily, 


Maki  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Railway 
Line      ithe  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 


UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


CONNECTING  AT 


With  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 


"Fin  sla.xi.ca.,  Fx*Axi.oo, 


AND    AL,l,    I5UROPKAN  POUTS. 


THROUGH   TIME   GOING  KAST« 

From  San  Francisco  to  Omaha,  4  days  ami  t!  hours;  to 
Chicnf(0,  6  days  and  6  hours;  to  New  York,  li  days  and 
20  hours. 

Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

Necoiid  to  None  in  the  World. 


Are  run  daily  from  SAN  FRANCISCO  to  NEW  YORK, 
and  intermediate  points.  Thi  se  Drawing  Room  Cars  by 
day,  and  Sloepini?  Cars  byniRlit.nn!  unl'xcellod  forcom- 
fort  and  convenience  to  ilic  T*jiHfi('n^'cr  while  en  route — 
couiblnin^  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  aiid  all  ac- 
commodations pertaining  to  a  well-furnished  chamber 
with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc.  A  com' 
petent  Porter  ac<^ompanie8  each  Car,  to  attend  to  the' 
wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  not  over  Twelve  years  of  age,  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age.  Free. 

100  poiincls  of  II»Afer"tfe  per  full  PasHeii^er 
free.  r>l)  ]>oiin<lH  of  ItutcWK*'  l""^  liulf  Pu«- 
senifer,  free. 


Tlirouifli  Ticket  Office  t 

Oakland   Ferry   Landing,  Market  Street, 
San  Prancisco. 

S.  H.  II.  CLARK,  General  Superintendent  U.  P.  R,  R. 
T.  L.  KIMBALL,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

A.  N.  TOWNE.  Oeni  ral  Superintendent  C.  P.  R.  R. 
T.  H.  GOODMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


February. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  agricultural  lands  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia have  been  earnestly  sought  after  the 
past  fifteen  years,  and  the  population,  from 
the  northern  boundary  of  Sacramento  to 
Tehama  county,  has  experienced  a  steady 
and  healthy  growth.  No  part  of  the  State 
can  boast  of  greater  improvements  during 
these  years  than  Yuba,  Sutter,  Colusa, 
Butte  and  Tehama  counties.  The  farmers 
have  built  substantial  and  tasteful  dwell- 
ings and  out-houses,  which  are  often  sur- 
rounded with  shade,  ornamental  and  fruit 
trees.  The  commodious  school  house  has 
also  been  erected  in  every  district,  which  is 
the  especial  pride  of  these  farming  commu- 
nities. The  Record- Union,  in  an  article  on 
the  substantial  growth  of  this  section  of  the 
State,  says,  "it  has  proceeded  without  noise 
or  excitement  of  any  kind.  The  reports 
from  that  direction  have  been  rather  in  the 
nature  of  substantial  achievement  than  of 
things  that  are  in  anticipation.  Immi- 
grants who  have  settled  there  have  done  so 
not  from  inducements  held  out  from  inter- 
ested parties  or  eolonization  associations, 
but  rather  in  accordance  with  a  mature 
judgment  arrived  at  after  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  country,  its  soil,  climate  and 
facilities  as  to  market.  As  far  north  as  Te- 
hama county  the  principal  product,  espec- 
ially of  the  level  and  bottom  lands.has  been 
wheat,  but  good  corn  is  raised  along  the 
river  bottoms,  and  dairying  is  quite  exten- 
sively conducted  both  on  the  bottoms  and 
in  the  foot-hills  of  both  the  coast  and  Sierra 
mountains.  This  section  is  also  as  well 
adapted  to  fruit  and  wine  culture  either  on 
the  level  lands  or  in  the  foot-hills.  No 
other  section  of  the  State  is  so  well  adapted 
to  a  varied  or  diversified  agriculture  as  that 
section  north  of  the  city  of  Marysville.  The 
rains  are  more  abundant  and  the  cereal 
crops  more  certain  than  further  south,  ex- 
cepting only  some  localities  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  coast  range,  where 
the  fogs  supply  moisture  till  late  in  the 
summer." — Marijgville  Appeal. 


THE    WATERMELON  INDUSTRY, 

The  immense  yield  of  the  watermelon 
vine  in  certain  parts  of  this  State,  and  the 
peerless  quality  of  the  product  are  both 
well-known  facts.  In  some  parts  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  the  melon  is  almost  a 
weed.  The  seed  is  dropped  here  and  there 
as  the  melons  are  eaten,  and  the  plants 
spring  up  in  places  not  set  apart  for  such  a 
crop.  The  growth  of  the  plant  even  in  neg- 
lect is  good  evidence  of  the  adaptation  of 
our  climate  and  soil  to  its  requirements. 
The  culture  of  the  watermelon  is,  in  some 
years,  quite  profitable,  and  considerable 
areas  are  devoted  to  it.  One  of  the  locali- 
ties whence  the  city  markets  draw  supplies 
is  around  Lodi  in  San  Joaquin  county.  One 
of  the  leading  growers,  in  1879,  shipped  100 
car-loads,  which  returned  about  |100  per 
car-load.  The  x^roduct  is  something  like 
one  car-load  to  the  acre.  The  shipping 
season  generally  begins  about  July  10th, 
and  lasts  three  months.  The  average 
melons  weigh  from  25  to  29  pounds  each. 
There-  are  large  numbers  left  in  the  fi<>ld 
after  the  marketing  season,  and  from  these 
the  seed  is  taken  and  sold  at  a  fair  profit. 
Growers  have  hoped  and  expected  that  their 
surplus  might  be  turned  to  account  in  sugar 
making,  but  the  analysis  of  Lodi  melons 
made  last  year  by  Prof.  Hilgard  did  not 
favor  the  project.  This  year  the  price  of 
melons  has  been  unusually  low,  and  the 
crop  has  not  been  as  remunerative  as  usual. 
This  was  owing  to  a  certain  extent,  no 
doubt,  to  the  continued  cool  summer 
weather.  Watermelons  are  relished  most 
during  the  bight  of  summer  heat  and 
drouth,  and  if  the  air  be  cool  the  demand 
slackens  notably.  This  year  fine  handsome 
melons,  of  at  least  30  pouiids  weight,  were 
sold  tome  days  as  low  as  .f3  per  hundred, 
and  retailed  about  the  city  for  five  cents 
each.  When  they  bring  about  $8  per  hun- 
dred the  crop  is  a  good  one  for  the  grower, 
t  at  the  rates  which  have  prevailed  this 
ye;ir  there  is  little  ia  the  business. —  Rural 


CALIFORNIA  IMPORTATIONS. 

Judged  by  the  imports,  California  should 
be  either  one  of  the  most  backward  or 
otherwise  the  richest  of  lands.  She  imports 
and  distributes  not  less  than  $6j,000,000 
worth  of  goods  annually,  an  average  of  $65 
per  head  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
amongst  whom  her  wares  are  sold.  At  a 
rate  like  this,  the  imports  of  the  United 
States  should  be  $3,250,000,000;  those  of 
Great  Britain  close  on  $2,000,000,000;  those 
of  other  nations  in  like  proportion. 

Now,  rich  as  California  is,  she  is  not  rich 
enough  to  render  it  necessary  for  her  to 
spend  so  much  per  annum  in  goods  pro- 
duced outside  her  own  border.  The  imports 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  are  about 
$13  per  annum  per  head;  those  of  California 
should  hardly  be  more.  Taking  this  from 
what  the  per  capita  of  imports  really  is  we 
find  that  we  import  $52  per  head  per  an- 
num more  than  we  ought,  or  that  we  send 
east  and  abroad  a  sum  of  $52,000,000  a  year 
that  we  should  keep  at  home. 

We  arc  therefore  behind  in  manufactures 
to  the  extent  of  $52,000,000  and  upwards 
per  annum  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  calculations  to  show  that  this  amounts 
to  $1,000,000,000  in  20  years.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  know  that  we  send  abroad  every 
year  an  amount  equal  to  our  wheat  and 
wine  and  wool  crops  combined.  Thus  the 
labors  of  our  wheat  and  wool  growers  and 
vinegrowers  are  expended  in  supplying 
1,000,000  people  in  California,  Oregon,  etc., 
with  goods  that  we  might  and  could  manu- 
facture for  ourselves. 

The  greater  part  of  all  that  we  wear,from 
the  silks  of  the  giand  dame  to  the  cottons  of 
the  poorer  woman,  and  from  the  rough 
clothes  of  the  artisan  to  the  broadcloth  of 
the  merchant,  is  imported.  The  iron  that 
we  need  for  machinery  and  the  hardware 
needed  in  building  and  farming  operations, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  agricultural  mayhin- 
ery,  comes  in  the  same  way.  So  does  a  great 
part  of  the  furniture  that  fills  our  houses; 
the  material  of  the  bedding  thai  we  sleep 
on;  the  books  that  we  re-'d;  the  table  service 
that  we  have  on  the  table,  outside  of  the 
milk,  bread  and  meat,  comes  siinilarly  from 
abroad.  Thus  our  hats  were  made  in  the 
east;  our  shirts  were  made  in  the  east;  our 
vest  and  pants  were  eastern  made,  so  were 
our  boots;  we  whittle  with  an  eastern  pen- 
knife; drink  our  coffee  out  of  an  eastern 
cup;  get  the  news  from  paper  made  in  east- 
ern mills;  sit  on  eastern  furniture;  sleep  on 
eastern  beds;  read  eastern  books,  and  go  to 
hear  eastern  lectures.  And  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  not  eastern  is  foreign. 

We  have  therefore  little  to  exchange  with 
foreign  countries  that  we  have  not  already 
bought  of  other  people,  and  they  can  step 
in  and  sell  as  cheaply  to  them  as  they  sold 
them  to  us,  and  our  prospective  trade  van- 
ishes. We  must  get  rid  of  those  eastern 
leading  strings  before  we  can  make  the 
headway  we  ought  in  a  commercial  sense. — 
6'.  F.  Journal  of  Commerce. 


IRRIGATION    AND    SMALL  FARMS. 

If  ever  San  Joaquin  county  and  San 
Joaquin  Valley  are  to  be  flourishing  and 
dotted  with  small  farms  there  must  first  be 
a  comprehensive  system  of  irrigation. 
Whether  irrigation  shall  be  carried  out  by 
means  of  artesian  wells,  or  by  diverting  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  is  a  matter  which  must 
be  determined  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
But  both  means  are  opened  to  them.  The 
success  of  G.  S.  Ladd  and  others  near  Stock- 
ton with  artesian  wells  should  encourage 
land-owners  to  obtain  that  source  of  sup- 
ply. There  has  not  been,  so  far  as  we 
know,  any  failure  in  obtaining  artesian 
water  where  a  reasonable  amount  of  perse- 
verance has  been  exhibited  in  sinking  the 
well.  But  if  the  risk  is  considered  too 
great  there  are  three  rivers  flowing  through 
the  county  from  which  a  supply  of  water 
may  be  obtained — the  Mokelumne,  the 
Calaveras  and  the  Stanislaus.  There  is  no 
county  so  advantageously  situated  for  irri- 


gation as  San  Joaquin.  All  that  is  wanted 
is  that  a  proper  spirit  of  enterprise  should 
be  manifested  and  the  farmers  would  be 
comparatively  independent  of  the  seasons. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  West 
family  and  others  that  the  lands  of  this 
county  are  admirably  adapted  for  vinicul- 
ture. There  is  nothing  in  small  farms 
which  promises  better  than  a  vineyard.  In 
fact  with  irrigation  there  is  literally  noth- 
ing which  may  not  be  raised. 

But  there  are  other  lands  m  the  county 
which  ofifer  inducements  for  small  farms. 
The  reclaimed  lands  of  Roberts,  Union  and 
other  islands  present  opportunities  for 
small  farms  such  as  cannot  be  elsewhere  ob- 
tained. Their  productive  character  is  be- 
yond all  question.  In  many  instances  the 
yield  of  wheat  this  season  has  been  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Other  crops  are  equally 
prolific.  For  raising  vegetables  they  are 
unsurpassed.  Two  crops  yearly  is  the  com- 
mon order  of  things.  Fruit  grows  to  per- 
fection. Alfalfa  may  be  cut  five  or  six 
times  in  the  twelve  months.  For  small 
dairy  farms  the  tule  lands  are  unsurpassed. 
In  fact,  there  is  not  a  department  of  agricul- 
ture which  may  not  be  suceessiully  follow- 
ed on  the  islands  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and 
the  lands  adjacent  to  the  rivers.  These 
lands  can  now  be  had  at  comparatively 
cheap  rates.  In  a  few  years  their  value 
will  be  much  enhanced.  As  offering  oppor- 
tunities for  small  farms  they  are  unequaled. 
— Stockton  Independent. 


BOW  TO    INCREASE   OUR  VINEYARDS. 

The  demand  for  California  wines  and 
brandies  is  likely  for  years  to  come  to  be  far 
ahead  of  the  supply.  It  is  true,  year  by 
year,  we  are  increasing  the  number  of  vines 
in  the  country,  and  the  inducements  to  en- 
ter on  the  business  of  grape-growing  for 
wine-making,  distilling  or  raisin  making 
are  becoming  better  known  and  appre- 
ciated. But  we  are  yet  so  tar  behind  the 
demand  that  all  we  have  done  to  overtake 
it  seems  like  trifling  with  a  great  opportu- 
nity. "The  fact  that  no  return  can  be  had 
from  young  vines  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  that  it  is  five,  six  and  seven  years  be- 
fore they  bear  largely,  deters  many  from 
going  into  the  business.  There  are  num- 
bers who  would  buy  or  rent  a  bearing  vine- 
yard who  have  not  the  patience  to  plant 
one  and  wait  for  the  results.  Would  it  not, 
therefore,  be  wise  for  some  of  the  owners  of 
large  tracts  of  suitable  land  to  lay  portions 
of  their  estates  off  in  suitable  plats,  and 
plant  five,  ten  and  twenty  acres  of  each  sec- 
tion with  vines,  nurse  and  care  for  these 
young  vineyards  until  they  begin  to  bear, 
and  then  sell  them  on  equitable  terms.  The 
prices  of  tracts  of  land  of  twenty  or  fifty 
acres  each  would  bring,  if  there  was  on  each 
a  vineyard  of  five  or  ten  acres  approaching 
productiveness,  would  not  only  repay  the 
outlay  and  care,  but  yield  enormous  profits. 
A  million  acres  of  bearing  vines  by  1885 
might  by  such  means  be  added  to  the  area 
now  devoted  to  viniculture,  with  every 
prospect  of  grapes  and  wine  bringing 
higher  prices  whon  these  new  lands  reached 
full  bearing  than  are  now  obtained.  Com- 
pete!'t  men  could  be  found  who  would  pre- 
pare the  li\nd  and  plant  such  land  for  an 
agreed  sum  for  every  thousand  vines  that 
lived,  and  take  care  of  them  afterwards  un- 
til they  bore  fruit,  for  a  very  small  sum.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  that  every  little 
vineyard  should  be  in  charge  of  a  responsi- 
ble person;  a  competent  man  could  superin- 
tend the  work  on  a  dozen  small  vineyards 
until  they  were  ready  for  purchasers  or  rent- 
paying  tenants. — 6'.  F.  Merchant. 


RICH  %UARTZ. 

P.  Belong  and  others  have  discovered  a 
very  rich  quartz  lodge  in  Hog  Canyon, 
Sierra  county,  above  the  old  Primrose  mill. 
It  was  a  blind  ledge,  and  was  uncovered 
while  sluicing. — Monntnin  Messenger. 


Send  Thk  Rksodboes  to  your  friends  abroad. 


BROAD  GAUGE. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 


Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880, 

Anil  until  further  notice,  P.\SSENGER  TRAINS  will 
leave  San  Francisco  I'roa  Passenger  Depot  on  TOWN- 
SEND  STREET,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  as 
follows ; 

8:30  A.  M.  Daily,  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
(Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3:3"  P.  M.) 

[^"Stages  for  Pescadero  (via.SanMateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only. 

10:40  A.  M.  Daily:  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (HoUister  and  Tree  Pines,) 
Pajaro.  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salina.s,  Soledad  and  all 
Wav  Stations,    (Returning,  arrives  S  F.  6;02  P.  M.) 

At  PAJARO  the  SANTA  CRUZ  R.  R.  connects  with 
this  train  for  Aptos,  Si>quel  and  Santa  Cruz.  <^  STAGE 
connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pescadero  Stages 
via  San  Mateo  excepted.) 

3:30  P.  M.  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  "MONTEREY 
THROUGH  EXPRESS"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey  and  principal  way  stations.  (Returning,  ar- 
rives S.  F.  10:02  A.  M.) 

4  :'/}.>  P.  M.  Daily,  for  San  Jose  and  way  stations. 
(Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9  10  A.  M.) 

6 :30  P.  M.  Daily  for  Menio  Park  and  Way  StatiOBS. 
(Returning,  arrives  8.  F.6:40  A.  M.) 


SPECIAL  RATES 


To  MONTEREY,  APTOS,  SOQUEL  and 
SANTA  CRUZ. 


Single  Trip  Tickets,  to  eimer  of  above 
points   S3. 50 

Excursion  Tickets  (Rotind  Trip)  to  either 
of  above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
day mornings,  good  for  return  until  follow- 
ing Monday  inclusive   95.00 


Also,  Gxcnrsioii  Tickets  to  San  Jose  and  interme- 
diate points  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive,  as 
follows: 


Baden  $0  60 

San  Bruno  0  50 

Millbrae  0  65 

Oak  Grove  0  90 

San  Mateo  1  10 

Belmont  1  25 

Redwood  1  40 


Fair  Oaks  $1  SO 

Menlo  Park  1  60 

Mayficld  1  76 

Mountain  View  2  00 

Lawrences  2  25 

Santa  Clara  2  60 

San  Jose  2  60 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Principal  Ticket  OfiSce— Passenger  Depot  Townsend 
street.  Branch  Ticket  Office— No.  a  New  Montgomery 
street,  Palace  Hotel. 

l^The  Company  have  arranged  with  the  Paclflo 
Transfer  Company  whereby  baggage  can  be  checked  to 
destination  at  the  varititis  hotels,  also  at  private  resi- 
dences. Orders  may  be  left  at  No.  3  New  Montgomery 
street,  or  at  office  of  Transfer  Company,  No.  110  Suttev 
Street. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.       Asst.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 


•yPassengers  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate 
points,  as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado 
River,  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  0.\KLAND,  leaving  San  Francisco  via  Ferry  Land- 
ing, Market  street,  at  4.00  p.  m.  daily. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 


LEAVE  WHARF  CORNER  Otr 

JFirst  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,  tOj 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shangtise 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco 


GAELIC. 

SATURDAY, 
January  22d. 
SATURDAY, 
April  16th. 


OCEANIC, 

TUESDAY. 
February  8th. 
TUESDAY, 
May  3d. 


BELGIC, 

TUESDAY, 
March  ISth. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co. 's  General  Offices,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 


FOR  FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.   H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  302  Market  street.  Union 
Block. 


T,  H.  600DMAK, 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFOED. 

Presidepr 
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AGRICULTURE     IN     TEHAMA  'cOUNTY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Press,oi  this 
city.writes  from  Red  Bluff,  Tehama  county, 
as  follows: 

The  rapid  development  of  this  county  as 
an  agricultural  county  is  drawing  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  it,  and  the  following  sketch 
of  the  resources  of  the  county  and  its  pros- 
pects, with  a  few  remarks  as  to  its  past  his- 
tory, are  herewith  presented  for  the  benefit 
of  those  seeking  permanent  homes.  Of 
course,  in  an  article  of  the  limited  extent 
this  must  necessarily  be,  I  will  only  deal 
with  generalities  and  not  enter  into  minute 
explanations. 

The  county  was  first  established  in  1856, 
and,  at  that  early  day,  was  pre-feminently  a 
grazing  county.  The  rolling  hills  and  vast 
plains  were  covered  with  bands  of  stock 
and  herds  of  cattle,  which  fed  on  the  luxur- 
iant wild  oats  which  covered  the  prairies, 
and  were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
early  settlers.  Later  sheep  were  brought 
in,  before  whose  remorseless  jaws  the  luxur- 
iant feed  soon  sudcumbed,  driving  the  stock 
and  cattle  into  the  Territories.  Later  still 
we  find  the  timid  sheep  are  being  slowly 
but  surely  driven  farther  back  into  the 
frontier  settlements;  and  the  plow,  that 
great  forerunner  of  civilization,  takes  its 
stand  and  "plows  deep  while  sluggards 
sleep,"  until  we  find  in  1880  a  pre-eminent 
agricultural  county. 

The  estimated  area  of  Tehama  county  as 
surveyed  by  H.  B.  Shackelford  and  F.  J. 
NuRent  was,  in  1878,  3,200  square  miles. 
This  magnificent  body  o£  land  is  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  the  winding  serpen- 
tine highway,  the  famed  Sacramento  Eiver, 
which  rises  in  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  and 
empties  itself  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
This  splendid  living  stream  receives  the 
drainage  of  the  numerous  mountain  ranges 
through  the  many  creeks  which  traverse 
the  county  in  every  direction. 

The  county  is  divided  into  seven  town- 
ships. Cottonwood  township  is  the  north- 
west boundary,  adjoining  Shasta  and  Hum- 
boldt counties.  Of  this  township  I  will 
say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine 
farms  up  and  down  the  bank  of  Cottonwood 
Creek,  it  is  as  yet  but  little  developed.  The 
fine  body  of  land  belonging  to  the  J.  N. 
Montgomery  estate,  which  is  situated  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  township,  is  of 
a  splendid  grade,  being  of  a  clay  and  adobe 
nature.  The  topography  of  the  land  is  dis- 
couraging to  look  at,  being  cone-like  hills, 
or  bald  hills,  as  they  are  call'^d.  They  look 
worse  than  they  are,  and  at  no  very  distant 
day  this  splendid  body  of  land  will  astonish 
the  rest  of  the  more  encouraging  looking 
land.  On  Dry  Creek,  on  the  road  to  this 
undulating  cone  formation  of  land,  several 
well-to-do  farmers  have  pretty  homes  and 
paying  farms.  As  we  come  down  towards 
the  South  Fork  we  find  a  rough  spot  or  two, 
but  the  soil  is  of  a  white-clay  nature,  capa- 
ble of  cultivation,  but  will  not  be  brought 
under  thorough  cultivation  until  immigra- 
tion sets  in,  and  settlers  of  a  thrifty  turn 
shall  make  themselves  homes  in  this  sparsely 
settled  section.  On  the  south  bank  of  the 
main  Cottonwood  Creek  we  have  some  very 
prolific  farms,  but  farther  south,  towards 
Bed  Bluff  township,  large  tracts  of  a  light 
grade  of  red  land  are  as  yet  untried. 
Twenty-five  years  from  now  no  doubt  the 
broad  plains  of  Cottonwood  township  will 
be  teeming  with  small  farms.  The  broken 
and  hilly  portion  of  this  part  of  the  county 
is  used  for  hogs,  sheep  and  cattle.  There 
are  several  well-improved  farms  on  this 
tract,  and  a  fair  living  is  made  by  our 
sturdy  yeomen  even  on  this  second-rate 
land. 

Kcd  Bluff  township  embraces  some  very 
broken  and  uninviting  looking  land,  but  of 
late  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  rolling 
red  lands  north  and  west  of  the  city  of  Red 
Bluff  have  been  successfully  farmed.  Blue 
Tent  and  Dibble  creeks  have  some  good 
little  farms  lately  improved  on  their  banks. 
Farther  west,away  toward  the  Coast  range, 


we  again  strike  the  Bald  Hill  country.  H. 
W.  Brown  has  a  magnificent  body  of  this 
cone-shaped  land,  all  of  which  he  is  gradu- 
ally bringing  under  cultivation.  This  har- 
vest he  has  gathered  an  abundant  crop 
from  this  rich  soil.  South  of  him.and  west, 
there  is  quite  a  stretch  of  timbered,  hilly 
land,  which  at  no  distant  day  will  blossom 
with  the  golden  harvest  of  wheat.  No  part 
of  the  county  has  proved  so  fertile  when 
cultivated  as  the  foot-hill  country  adjacent 
to  this  peculiar  land.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  west  of  the  city  of  Red 
Bluff  which,  in  course  of  time,  will  be 
profitably  cultivated.  Away  up  on  Red 
Bank  Creek  we  find  pretty  farms  nestling 
in  among  the  rough,  sterile-looking  hills  — 
perfect  little  paradises  of  homes,  where  our 
sturdy  husbandmen  toil  contentedly.  Fol- 
lowing down  Red  Bank  Creek  we  come  to 
a  rich  body  of  bottom  land,  which  runs 
south  for  several  miles.  Here  again  we 
strike  the  rolling,  bald-hill  country,  with 
its  exhaustless  fertile  soil,  on  which  thou- 
sands of  sacks  of  golden  grain  were  har- 
vested this  season.  Closing  in  again  toward 
the  city,  we  strike  the  many  creeks,  where 
some  fair  red  soil  is  met  with.  Brush, 
Reed's  and  Pine  creeks  all  have  some  good 
land  upon  their  banks.  Pine  Creek  is  sur- 
rounded by  some  very  rough  country, which 
can  never  be  brought  under  cultivation. 
The  settlers  on  its  source  are  wood-cutters, 
generally  speaking.  They  supply  the  city 
of  Red  Bluff  with  its  fuel.  I  should  not 
wonder  if,  at  no  distant  day,  tree  planting 
will  be  an  industry  in  this  section  of  the 
county,  as  the  wooded  country  surrounding 
the  metropolis  of  northern  California  is  be- 
coming exhausted,  and  wood  must  be  had 
for  fuel. 


PLENTY    OP    R009I   FOR  RANCHES. 

Those  who  only  pass  through  the  center 
of  Napa  Valley  have  little  idea  of  the  vast 
room  for  ranches  in  the  mountains  ©n  either 
side.  What  is  apparently  a  forbidding  wall 
of  rock  is  really  a  fertile  and  pleasant  coun- 
try, well  watered  with  living  springs  and 
always  rich  enough  for  grapes  and  other 
fruit,  with  usually  a  little  room  for  grain 
and  hay.  One  of  these  little  "pockets"  of 
fertility  is  found  by  going  in  from  the  east 
side  of  the  valley  at  Anthony's  place,  below 
town.  neatly   graded    road  leading 

around  a,  rocky  point  discloses  a  pretty  val- 
ley of  perhaps  half  a  section.  This  is  mostly 
taken  up  by  the  place  of  Mr.  Mee,  who  has 
good  grain  fields,  corn,  vineyard  and  or- 
chard. Iteep  on  up  the  canyon  to  the  right 
and  a  few  rods  brings  us  to  a  new  dwelling, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Stone.  Here  he  has 
made  a  fine  garden  with  an  especially  at- 
tractive and  large  strawberry  patch,  and 
best  of  all,  has  brought  down  water  from 
the  rivulet  above  to  irrigate  and  keep  it 
green  all  summer.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  again  is  the  old  established  vineyard 
place  of  Francis  Jacot  and  Alphonse  Jaquet, 
who  settled  here  nine  years  ago,  and  have  a 
fine  vineyard  of  sixteen  acres  of  foreign 
vines.  They  make  only  wine  enough  for 
their  own  use,  selling  the  crop  to  Napa  Val- 
ley manufacturers.  Beyond  them  still  is 
Levi  P.  Davis,  who  settled  here  about  two 
years  ago,  took  up  a  quarter-section,  and 
has  already  75  acres  cleared,  3  acres  vine- 
yard and  orchard  in,  dwelling,  barn  40x00, 
and  is  rapidly  getting  all  the  accessories  of 
a  comfortable  homo.  All  these  four  homes 
in  a  mountain  corner  that  discloses  at  first 
only  room  enough  for  one  — St.  Helena  Star. 


GOLD  MINES. 

The  gold  mines  of  Colusa  county  are 
proving  to  be  of  considerable  importance. 
On  Sulphur  Creek  the  Cherry  cleaned  up 
recently  $400,  and  the  Manzanity  $1,400; 
so  I  learn  from  reliable  sources.  I  saw 
three  pieces  from  the  Manzanita  weighing 
one  pound  each.  There  are  many  rich 
prospects  further  .west  and  north  in  the 
county  that  will  soon  be  developed. — Gor. 
Sac.  Record-  Union. 


THE    FOOT-HILLS     FOR     FARMS  AND 

HOMES. 

The  Foot-hill  Tidings,  in  a  recent  number, 
had  the  following: 

A  short  time  ago  the  Mariposa  Oazette 
mentioned  that  farmer  George  Hull  had 
this  year  harvested  a  field  of  wheat  among 
the  foot-hills  of  Mariposa  county  whic)i 
yielded  nearly  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  same 
paper  states  that  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  in  that  and  adjoining  counties  of 
quite  as  good  a  capacity  for  wheat  as  the 
Hull  farm,  but  as  yet  not  reclaimed  from  a 
natural  state.  Upon  which  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  says:  "We  have  no  doubt  of 
the  entire  truth  of  this  statement.  In  fact 
there  are  millions  of  acres  in  the  foot-hills, 
extending,  without  a  break,  from  Kern  to 
Siskiyou  counties,  that,  if  properly  culti- 
vated, and  without  the  aid  of  irrigation, 
would  average  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  for  the  first  and  second  years, 
and  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  twenty 
and  eighteen  bushels  respectively.  After 
the  fourth  year  the  land  would  require  rota- 
tion of  crops,  and  rest  from  the  cereals,  as 
all  lands  of  a  like  quality  require  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  Virginia. 
Twenty-seven  years  ago  a  farmer  in  El 
Dorado  county  planted  wheat  in  Pleasant 
Valley  six  to  eight  miles  east  of  Placerville, 
and  in  the  surrounding  foot-hills.  The  soil 
was  red,  deeply  impregnated  with  iron  and 
silica;  and  the  first  year  he  reaped  over 
thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Being  an  unset- 
tled person,  and  not  at  all  a  skilled  agricul- 
turist, he  failed  to  rotate  his  crops,  and,  in 
the  course  of  five  or  six  years  the  land  was 
exhausted  by  successive  crops  of  barley  and 
wheat.  Like  experiments  with  similar  re- 
sults have  been  tried  in  the  valleys  and  low 
hills  east  and  west  of  the  Bear  Mountain 
range  in  Calaveras,  and  along  the  slopes  of 
Table  Mountain  in  Tuolumne.  For  the 
first  two  years  the  crops  were  equal  to  those 
raised  upon  the  best  adobe  lands  of  San 
Joaquin  county;  but,  after  the  third  or 
fourth  year,  the  soil  was  found  to  be  ex- 
hausted of  its  properties  for  the  cereals,  and 
generally  abandoned  because  its  possessors 
were  not  farmers  but  adventurers  without  a 
settled  purpose  in  life;  and,  in  some  cases, 
because  their  titles  were  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  a  system  of  laws  which  were 
more  favorable  to  miners  than  to  agricul- 
tural settlers. 

"  The  foot-hills  of  California  embrace  a 
slice  of  territory  400  miles  in  length  by  an 
average  of  40  miles  in  width,  extending 
from  Mount  Shasta  to  Kern  county,  and 
from  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  on  the  west  to  the  timber  belt  on 
the  east.  Their  altitude  that  is  cultivable 
ranges  from  500  to  2,500  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  in  some  parts  about  4,000  feet. 
Here  is  an  area  of  10.000  square  miles,  or 
10,240,000  acres,  one-half  of  which  will  pro- 
duce the  cereals  in  abundance  if  well  farm- 
ed, and  four-fifths  of  which  is  as  well 
adapted  to  fruits  and  the  wine  grape  as  any 
in  the  world.  Nearly  all  of  it  contains  tim- 
ber enough  for  fencing,  building  and  house- 
hold uses.  It  is  cobwebbcd  with  ditches 
and  canals  containing  an  ample  .supply  of 
water  for  all  irrigation  purposes,  but  which 
wore  constructed  in  the  j)lac(!r  mining  era 
and  are  now  but  little  needed  in  that  lino. 
Springs  abound  in  all  the  hills  and  valleys, 
and  creeks,  brooks  and  rivulets,  with  low 
banks,  whose  waters  can  easily  be  utilized 
through  the  winter  and  spring  months,  till 
May,  are  plenty.  This  district,  once  con- 
taining more  than  half  the  population  of 
the  State,  is  now  abandoned  by  the  niinersi 
save  in  a  few  localities  where  deep  gravel 
claims  are  being  worked.  It  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  large  and  prosperous  popula- 
tion, deriving  their  subsistence  from  agri- 
culture, viniculture,  horticulture,and  stock- 
breeding,  especially  sheep  and  Angora 
goats,  both  of  which  find  in  this  range  the 
food  and  climate  suited  to  their  best  devel- 
opment." 


MOUNTAIN  LANDS. 

"William  N.  Badger's  quarter  section  of 
land,  homestead  of  the  U.  S.,  and  proved  up 
Monday  at  San  Francisco,  overlooks  this 
valley,  and  contains  sixty  acres  of  good 
plow  land  on  top  of  the  mountain.  On  an 
air  line  it  is  distant  about  si.x.  or  seven 
miles. 

S.  S.  Weeks  also  homesteaded  another 
quarter  the  same  day.  These  lands  are  val- 
uable and  productive,  and  there  are  more 
like  them  further  off  in  the  hills.  Our  issue 
of  this  week's  Republican  shows  that  other 
intelligent  farmers  appreciate  their  value 
and  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  get 
the  title  of  the  Government  by  homestead 
or  pre-emption,  to-wit:  Wm.  J.  Arnold,  S. 
L.  Butler,  Henry  F.  Hudson,  Charles  Sharp 
and  Nathan  Sharp. 

These  lands  lie  on  the  range  where  the 
Mark-West  and  other  small  tributaries  of 
Russian  River  head.  They  are  above  the 
fog  line  and  belt  of  severe  frost,  being  well 
adapted  to  grain  and  fruit  growing.  It  is 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  DeTurk  that  his  best 
grapes  for  the  winery  come  from  the  hills, 
and  it  is  the  universal  opinion  that  grapes 
grown  there  are  larger  and  freer  from  mil- 
dew. The  new  impulse  given  to  vine  grow- 
ing by  our  wise  tariff  that  protects  the  in- 
dustry will  make  a  thousand  homes  where 
a  few  years  ago  there  were  waste  domains 
of  sheep  pastures. — Santa  Rosa  Republican. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  valleys 
scattered  about  here  and  there.Lake  county 
is  largely  composed  of  just  such  mountain 
lands  as  mentioned  in  the  above  article,  and 
in  no  respect  inferior.  In  view  of  the 
mighty  results  of  which  all  these  moun- 
tains are  capable,  it  seems  almost  a  sacri- 
lege that  some  means  are  not  employed  to 
bring  them  out.  If  in  any  portion  of  Lake 
county  there  was  a  tract  of  level  land  con- 
taining a  quarter  section,  and  not  pre- 
empted by  some  ambitious  settler,  how  long 
is  it  fair  co  suppose  that  piece  of  land  would 
remain  without  an  applicant':'  We  will 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  possibility 
that  it  may  be  entirely  covered  with  an 
impenetrable  underbrush  and  timber;  at 
the  present  time  how  long  would  such  a 
tract  remain  idle  ?  Not  an  hour.  And 
just  here  is  where  so  many  display  their 
lack  of  judgment  and  foresight.  It  is  a 
mere  handful  of  labor  to  clear  and  convert 
into  good,  tillable  land  our  side  hills,  as 
compared  with  the  tedious  undertaking  of 
making  farms  out  of  tracts  that  Qnly  years 
of  fiard  struggles  will  succeed  in  partially 
clearing.  Then  again,  actual  tests  by  old 
and  reliable  farmers  in  our  county  have 
proven  the  grape  crop,  under  the  least  fav- 
orable auspices,  to  be  more  lucrative  than 
the  wheat  crop.  Experienced  wine  makers 
declare  that  the  up-land  grapes  produce  a 
better  quality  of  wine  than  the  product  of 
low-lands.  Now,  the  plain  light  in  which 
to  view  this  question  is, — thousands  of  acres 
of  our  hill-lands,  which,  if  made  to  order, 
could  not  be  improved  for  grape  purposes, 
can  be  obtained  at  government  prices. 
They  can  be  prepared  for  fruit  with  as  little 
expense  as  the  valleys  used  for  wheat,  and  a 
vineyard  once  started  does  not  require  the 
repetition  of  that  labor  each  year.  The 
grape  crop  at  fl  per  hundred  is  more  profit- 
able than  grain  raising.  Then  why  do  not 
the  untold  resources  buried  away  in  our 
boundle.ss  hills  offer  greater  inducements  to 
prosperitj'  than  any  other  source,  and  who 
will  presume  to  deny  that  the  development 
of  our  wealth  in  the  right  direction  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  our  everlasting  fame 
as  the  greatest  grape  country  in  the  world  ? 
These  are  oyjportunitics  that  the  careful 
patrons  of  husbandry  cannot  afford  to 
waste;  and  the  time  is  not  remote  when  the 
idc^as  and  truths  suggested  to  and  urged 
upon  the  ])oople  by  us  will  lx;ar  their  full 
weight  and  import,  and  the  early  seekers  of 
prosperity  will  V)e  the  ones  to  profit  thereby. 
LaJee  Co.  Dee. 
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GRAPES  AND  WINE. 

BETTER   THAN  GOLD  MINES. 


THE   COMING  LKADING  AGRICUI.TURA1. 
INTEREST  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


The  following  article  by  Arpad  Haraszthy,  President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Viticulture,  on  grape  growing 
and  wine  making  we  take  from  the  Christmas  edition  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee.  It  shows  the  present  extent  and 
points  to  the  future  of  these  special  industries.  Vint- 
ners, vineyardists  and  the  public  generally  will  be 
Interested  in  the  writer's  facts  and  figures : 

Wine  making  in  California  is  a  success.  It  has  taken 
twenty-five  years  to  prove  it,  but  it  is  proven  now  be- 
yond a  question.  The  most  sanguine  supporters  of 
this  pursuit  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  have  lived  to 
see  their  most  sanguine  prophecies  verified.  They  can 
now  look  back  with  pride,  contemplate  the  labors  and 
rejoice  at  their  final  success.  But  in  each  individual 
caeeJtwasa  stupendous  undertaking  to  plant  a  vine- 
yard and  wait  tor  returns  for  five  years,  when  interest 
was  held  at  three  per  cent,  per  month,  and  compounded 
every  month.  And  then,  in  nearly  every  case,  the  real 
heavy  cost  and  expenditures  only  occurred  when  the 
vintner  should  have  an  income,  for  when  the  fifth  year 
did  come,  with  the  vines  laden  down  with  luscious 
grapes,  he  found  no  market  ready,  and  had  to  build 
press  houses,  dig  cellars,  construct  presses  and  pur- 
chase casks.  In  that  year  he  had  to  almost  double  his 
investmuBt,  and  only  then  felt  to  the  full  extent  the 
and^taking  be  had  embarked  upon. 

I  speak  of  eighteen  years  ago,  when  oak  staves  were 
a  curiosity  in  San  Francisco,  hoop  iron  a  scarcity  and 
casks  of  any  description  almost  unknown.  Second 
hand  gin  pipes  were  boilght  up  with  avidity  at  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  cents  per  gallon,  while  a  new  oaken 
cask  was  almost  unheard  of  till  1803;  and  then  cost 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  cents  per  gallon.  A 
crusher  that  would  run  through  five  tons  of  grapes 
without  stemming  in  a  day  was  considered  an  immense 
thing,  while  now  we  have  those  that  crush  and  stem 
ten  tons  in  an  hour  and  do  not  think  anything  of  it. 
But  progress  has  been  made,  capitalists  have  become 
confident  and  all  is  changed.  Fifty  acres  comprised  a 
very  big  vineyard  then;  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
vineyard  now  is  less  than  half  the  size  of  our  two 
largest  ones.  A  cask  holding  one  thousand  gallons  was 
enough  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  whole  surround- 
ing district,  while  we  now  have  wine  firms  who  calmly, 
within  the  last  year,  hive  each  of  thtm  ordered  one 
hundred  casks,  to  hold  three  thousand  gallons  apiece, 
most  of  which  have  been  finished  and  delivered.  And 
there  are  casks  in  the  State  constructed  of  oaken  staves 
holding  from  ten  thousand  to  fourteen  thousand  gal- 
lons each. 

And  in  the  consumption  and  demand  for  our  wines 
the  change  is  even  greater.  This  once  despised  and  be- 
littled production  has  come  to  the  front,  driven  away 
not  only  from  among  ourselves,  but  from  the  whole 
United  States,  the  cheaper  grades  of  imported  wines, 
and  are  even  now 

Asaertlnif  Tbemselves  as  Rivals 
To  the  b«:tter  class  of  French,  German,  Spanish  and 
Piirtuguese  wines,  and  in  my  opinion  it  will  take  but  a 
lew  years  more  to  see  all  but  the  noblest  growth  of 
foreign  wines  retired  completely  from  o>ir  market. 

To  bring  the  change  in  the  importation  of  French 
wines  into  this  port  more  forcibly  to  the  reader's  un- 
derstanding, I  have  only  to  state,  that  in  1874.  there 
were  imported  801,000  gallons,  while  four  years  later, 
in  1878,  the  total  import  amounted  only  to  385.000  gal- 
lons. What  the  importation  may  have  been  in  the  past 
eleven  months,  I  cannot  accurately  say  at  this  date, 
but  there  must  have  been  a  still  greater  diminution. 
And  what  is  still  more  notable  is,  that  the  same  pro- 
portionate decreased  importation  of  French  wine,  gov- 
erned the  rest  of  the  Tnited  States;  that  is,  that  while 
the  import  in  1874  was  5,297,000  gallons,  in  1878  it  was 
less  than  half  that  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  that  while  in  1875  we  exported  out  of  our  State 
1,031,507  gallons  of  wine,  that  in  1879  our  export  reached 
2,155,944  gallons  of  wiue,  or  was  more  than  doubled  in 
four  years.  If  the  next  four  years  bring  about  the 
same  result,  we  will  truly  hnve  to  be  congratulated, 
and  still  that  is  nothing  extraordinary,  and  ought  to 
occur.  In  fact,  with  our  present  acreage  in  vines,  I 
cannot  see  how  it  will  be  otherwise,  for  not  counting 
upon  accidents  or  sweeping  ravages  of  any  kind,  we 
now  have  enough  vines  planted  to  produce  over  20,000,- 
000  gallons  of  grape  juice  in  less  than  four  years  time. 
Of  course  large  quantities  of  these  grapes  will  be  used 
for  raisius,  for  market  purposes  and  for  distillation, 
but  there  will  be  still  enough  left  to  leave  the  wine 
production  at  fifteen  million  gallons. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  business  and  prosperity  what 
is  the  meaning  of  fifteen  u-illion  gallons  of  wine  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  proportionate  amount  of  brandy)  ? 
They  mean  additional  laborers  in  the  field,  more  boxes, 
more  houses,  more  presses,  more  casks,  more  iron, 
more  lumber,  more  staves,  more  coopers,  more  railroad 
cars,  luore  ships.  They  mean  material  raised  here, 
labor  done  here,  and  gold  brought  from  abroad  to  pay 
for  all.  They  mean  future  good  times,  and  a  general 
and  lasting  prosperity  to  our  entire  State  Fifteen  mil- 
lion gallons  of  wine  mean  seven  million  gallons  of  new 
casks  to  ship  in,  every  year,  or  in  other  words,  $500.- 
000  worth  of  new  material  and  work  !  And  so  for  trans- 
portation, even  at  this  time  the  facilities  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  are  insulficient  to  handle  the 
wine  now  sent  through  their  line  to  the  Atlantic  States. 
They  are  called  upon  to  carry  one  and  a  quarter  million 
gallons.  What  will  it  be  when  they  have  to  carry  five 
times  that  amount?  Owing  to  a  bad  season,  our  jiro- 
ductiou  in  1H79  barely  rea.  hed  six  million  gallons;  this 
year  nearly  everything  was  favorable,  and  the  most 
moderate  estimates  place  our  production  at  over  ten 
million  gallons. 

Wine  Proflnctlon  of  the  World. 
And  we  a''e  all  jubilant,  and  think  we  have  accom- 


plished wonders,  not  for  a  moment  reflecting  that  even 
little  Switzerland,  which  could  be  put  in  one  of  our 
fair-sized  counties,  makei  in  her  chilly  valleys  and  on 
her  cold  mountain  sides  over  ten  million  gallons  year 
in  and  year  out.  And  in  point  of  comparison  at  this 
point  I  cannot  do  better  than  here  insert  the  average 
production  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world  under 
favorable  circum.jtsnces,  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Chas.  A. 
Wetmore  two  years  ago ; 

Countries.  Qallons 

France   1  605,000,000 

Spain   528,000,000 

Portugal   130,750,000 

Italy   810,650,000 

Austro-Hungary   575,300,000 

Germany   156,900,000 

Switzerland   10,460,000 

Russia  and  Turkey   62,300,080 

Greece  and  Cypress   26,l.'jO,000 

Roumania   12,690.000 

Total   3,806,200,000 

Now,  though  our  State  is  a  seventh  smaller  th»u  the 
area  of  France,  still  our  lands  suited  for  vine-raising, 
owing  to  our  peculiar  climate,  are  maybe  from  five  to 
eight  times  greater  in  number  of  acres  than  those  of 
France,  if  even  not  more.  What  then  the  possible  fu- 
ture of  this  pursuit  may  become,  may  daze  even  the 
most  expansive  mind. 

We  think  we  did  wonders  last  year  in  planting  10,000 
acres  of  new  vineyard  (the  highest  estimate),  and  yet 
at  that  rate  per  year  it  would  take  us  just  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  to  plant  the  number  of  acres  whose  vines 
were  killed  by  the  phylloxera  in  the  past  eight  years 
in  France.  Certainly,  our  boasted  exertions  are  small 
when  we  compare  our  labors  to  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  we  are  not  yet  ready,  as  many  suppose,  to  fill 
the  mis.«ing  gap  in  the  wine- production  of  other 
countries. 

Frenchmen  and  Californiang  as  Drinkers, 

For  awhile  yei,  we  have  to  look  to  our  own  country 
for  consumers.  Still,  the  more  wine  that  is  made,  the 
more  will  there  be  consumed  even  among  our  own  peo- 
ple, as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  France,  whose  people 
only  export  one-fifth  of  their  entire  enormous  produc- 
tion, and  where  the  annual  average  consumption  for 
wine  alone  is  thirty  gallons  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child.  We  Californians  have  a  pretty  tall  reputation 
for  drinkers  of  other  liquids  than  water,  but  in  spite 
of  that,  we  only  manage  a  little  over  three  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  gallon  of  wine  t*  each  inhabitant,  or 
about  3,000,000  gallons  annually.  If  we  drink  as 
much  as  the  French,  it  would  take  24,000,000  gallons  a 
year  to  quench  the  parching  thirst  of  our  800,00ii  in- 
habitants. 

What  a  pity  for  our  wine.makers  that  we  have  not  a 
greater  number  of  French  citizens  among  us.  Nor  is 
this  said  in  jest,  for  no  people  are  more  zealous  of 
their  work,  more  laborious,  frugal,  better  neighbors  or 
more  sober  than  the  Frenchmen,  who  drink  their  30 
gallons  of  pure  wine  a  year,  and  who  see  that  their 
wives,  and  the  babes  that  have  just  left  the  breast, 
have  each  their  share.  There  is  an  old  adage  that 
speaks  of  teaching  a  child  to  walk  in  the  way  that  it 
should  go.  I  think  it  far  more  important  to  teach  that 
child  to  drink  in  the  way  It  ought  to  drink.  We  could 
then  discard  ail  further  use  of  blue  ribbons  and  other 
kindled  badges. 

Prices  Obtained. 

The  grape  growers  have  to  congratulale  themselves 
upon  the  exceptional  prices  they  obtained  for  their 
crop  at  the  last  vintage— though  I  have  great  fears  that 
the  wine  makers  who  purchased  the  grapes  at  prices 
extremely  advanced  over  those  of  1879,  will  not  gain 
thereby,  and  may  even  be  losers— a  result  that  every 
well-wisher  would  deplore. 

In  1879  the  ruling  price  for  grapes  in  the  great  wine 
centers  of  the  State  was:  For  Mission  grapes  delivered 
at  the  winery,  from  $14  to  116  per  ton  ;  for  imported 
varieties  from  $18  to  $20  per  ton.  At  this  vintage  of 
1880  the  Missions  readied  $25  in  cases,  and  the  im- 
ported varied  from  $30  to  $35  per  ton.  Of  course,  if 
all  things  were  equal  as  tliey  should  be,  the  wines  pro- 
duced this  vintage  ought  to  command  higher  prices 
than  were  obtained  in  1879.  Yet,  unfortunately,  there 
is  really  nothing  either  in  the  demand  at  home  or  for 
export  to  the  Atlantic  States  that  warrants  this  in- 
crease in  price.  The  simple  facts  of  the  ease  are  these: 
Our  home  requirements  amount  to  3,000,000  gallons  of 
wine,  while  the  demand  for  export  will  not  reach  3,0U0- 
060  gallons  more,  but  even  if  it  did,  there  would  then 
be  left  a  surplus  of  4,000.000  gallons  in  the  State.  And 
this  amount,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  entirely 
too  gre.-'t  to  be  handled  for  maturing  purposes,  requir- 
ing as  it  will,  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  investment 
to  carry  it  over.  Outside  of  the  10,000,000  gallons  of 
wine  of  last  vintage,  there  will  be  made  something 
over  400,000  gallons  of  brandy,  which  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  carry  us  through  the  year. 

Therefore,  looking  calmly  upon  the  above  situation, 
the  suppl}' and  the  demand;  I  cannot  but  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  prices  of  dry  wines,  both  red  and 
white,  will,  later  in  the  season,  be  considerably  less 
than  the  demands  now  made  for  them.  Even  within 
the  last  two  weeks  the  dealers  in  San  Francisco  find  a 
vewy  marked  difference  in  the  tone  of  olfers  made.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  eastern  dealers  refuse  most  obsti- 
nately to  a  raise  in  price,  and  they  may  even  attempt  to 
carry  out  their  threats  to  substitute  for  our  wines  the 
sugared  compounds  of  their  catawbas.  And  this  year 
saw  l.>,000,000  gallons  of  such  wine  made  in  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  while  the  cider  crop  was  greater  than  it  was 
ever  known  to  be  It  will  be  well  for  producers  to 
look  these  facts  straight  in  the  face,  when  offering  their 
wines  to  the  traae.  It  certainly  was  a  general  injudi- 
cious move  to  greatly  advance  the  price  of  grapes, 
when  it  was  so  evident,  so  certain  that  there  would  be  a 
great  surplus  of  wine  over  the  actual  requirements.  I 
am  glad  the  grape  raisers  have  had  such  an  excellent 
market,  and  obtained  such  splendid  prices,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  would  like  to  have  seen  the  wine  makers 
who  bought  the  grapes  amply  rewarded  for  their  meri- 
torious enterprise;  but  I  fear  that  such  will  be  the 
case  of  the  very  few  who  sell  early,  while  the  effects  of 
the  "boom"  stili  lasts.    Regarding  sweet  wines,  I  can 


safely  say,  that,  owing  to  their  very  limited  production 
and  their  concentration  in  strong  hands,  that  they  will 
be  held  very  firm  and  realize  higher  prices  than  last 
season.  Brandies  will  be  somewhat  higher,  say  from 
eight  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  also  be  held  very  firmly  in 
strong  hands. 

Wine  Statiitlca. 

The  receipts  of  California  wine  and  brandy  from  all 
sources  at  San  Francisco  from  January  1st  to  December 
1st,  1880,  were: 

Gallons. 

Wine  3,483,076 

Brandy   130,734 

The  exports  of  wine  from  San  Francisco  and  interior 
points,  from  January  1st  to  December  Ist,  1880,  were; 

Qallons. 

By  sea  1,337,026 

By  rail    910,059 

Total  2,247,085 

And  brandy  during  the  same  period  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  interior  points: 

Gallons. 

By  sea   90,528 

By  rail   83,055 

Total  ,173,683 

Which  figures  show  for  wine  91,141  gallons  more  ex- 
ported in  the  11  months  of  1880  than  the  whole  year  of 
1879.  And  for  brandy  9,691  gallons  more  for  11  months 
of  1880  than  for  the  whole  year  of  1879.  Sea  ship- 
ments diminished  both  for  wine  and  brandy,  while  rail 
shipments  increased  greatly.  During  this  month  of 
December  there  may  be  shipped  another  150,000  gallons 
of  wine,  making  the  increased  export  of  the  year  1880 
over  the  year  1879  about  240,000  gallons,  which,  though 
quite  encouraging,  falls  far  below  expectations  that 
were  entertained  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I  at- 
tribute this  slight  increase  mainly  to  the  advanced 
prices  that  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  were  com- 
pelled to  demand  for  an  article  that  was  becoming 
scarcer  and  scarcer  every  day,  for  it  is  a  known  fact 
the  supply  of  one  and  two-year-old  wines  is  of  the 
most  meagre  amount,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sources,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  be  enough  to  car- 
ry the  trade  until  the  new  crop  is  mature  enough  to 
ship.  The  supply  of  sweet  wines  of  1879  was  long  ago 
exhausted,  as  is  also  nearly  all  the  brandy.  With  the 
high  prices  obtained  for  grapes  the  past  season,  and  thv 
great  demand  for  every  pound  that  was  rai»ed.  there 
has  been  renewed  confidence  in  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, and  on  every  side  I  hear  of  extensive  prepara- 
tions for 

Plantingr  Connilesg  Acres  in  Vines. 

The  question  naturally  arises  if  this  pursuit  will  not 
be  overdone  in  the  very  near  future  and  become  once 
more  unprofitable.  This  certainly  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion, and  one  that  is  hard*to  determine,  except  through 
the  actual  test.  As  an  approximate  solution  I  would 
offer  the  following:  A  vineyard  planted  in  good  vari- 
eties of  grapes  should  in  the  fifth  year  not  cost  the 
owner  more  than  $125  per  acre  planted  on  land  bought 
for  $.50  per  acre.   From  the  fifth  year  the  cost  will  be: 

For  cultivation  $10  per  acre 

For  gathering  and  hauling  $2.25  per  ton 

(4  tjns)   9  per  acre 

For  interest  on  $125  @  8  per  cent  10  per  acre 

Total  $29  per  acre 

Now  if  it  be  a  capitalist  who  owns  the  vineyard  and 
he  merelyseeks  an  investment,  it  is  plain  that  if  he 
realizes  $29  per  acre  he  is  paid  for  his  investment  in 
full,  if  eight  per  cent,  is  the  ruling  interest  of  his  seo- 
tion,  and  consequently  he  could  sell  his  grapes  at  $7.25 
per  ton  and  make  money.  It  is  of  course  understood 
that  his  vineyard  must  have  an  average  yield  of  four 
tons  per  acre— however  there  are  only  a  few  sections  of 
the  State  where  this  yield  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
these  it  is  quite  easy  to  avoid.  The  question  then 
arises:  Can  we  from  grapes  costing  $8  per  ton  make  a 
wine  which  can  be  delivered  in  Bordeaux  at  35  cents 
per  gallon  as  soon  as  possible  to  ship  safely  after  the 
vintage.  If  this  is  possible,  then  Bordeaux  could  use 
annually  a  hundred  million  gallons  of  our  wine,  and 
the  business  of  grape  raising  would  not  be  overdone 
till  we  made  more  than  one  hundred  million  gallons 
over  what  we  may  require  for  the  United  States  and  ad- 
jacont  countries.  And  it  ia  my  sincere  belief  that  at 
is  per  ton  for  grapes  we  can  deliver  our  wines  at  Bor- 
deaux for  35  cents  per  gallon  and  even  for  less;  there- 
fore, if  $8  per  ton  will  be  sufficient  remuneration,  the 
business  cannot  be  overdone,  at  least  in  our  lifetime,  if 
the  plantations  do  not  very  greatly  exceed  ten  thousand 
acres  per  year. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  little  risk  there  is  of 
always  having  a  good  paying  crop,  and  the  increasing 
demand  throughout  the  civilized  world  for  a  gentle 
stimulant  like  wine,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
everyone  who  may  have  the  moans,  to  buy  himself,  ac- 
cording to  his  means,  a  good  piece  of  land  adapted  for 
the  purpose  in  soil  and  locatiou,  and  have  it  planted  at 
once  with  the  proper  kind  of  grapes.  He  will  never 
regret  it,  for  it  is  better  than  a  savings  bank. 


PRUNES  AND   PEARS   IN   SANTA  CLARA 
COUNTY. 

The  San  Jo^e  Herald  says  : 

Dr.  Chapin  has  some  of  the  finest  prunes  ever  seen  in 
this  county,  grown  in  his  orchard  near  the  Infirmary. 
The  fruit  is  perfect  in  color  and  flavor,  and  its  appear- 
ance is  superior  to  any  usually  seen  in  the  markets. 
And  the  best  of  it  is  that  the  fruit  was  all  prepared  by 
the  simplest  processes.  It  was  dried  in  the  sun  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  simply  steamed,  and  the  result  is 
absolutely  perfect.  If  such  fruit  as  this  can  be  regu- 
larly produced  in  this  valley,  it  cannot  fail  to  drive  all 
foreign  prunes  from  our  markets.  Dr.  Chapin  is  so 
well  satisfied  that  this  can  be  done  that  he  is  going  to 
plant  20  acres  more  of  prunes. 

Dr.  Chapin  has  just  received  some  new  specimens  of 
imported  pears  and  other  fruits.  One  of  these,  the 
Winter  Royal,  does  not  ripen  until  March,  and  will 
therefore  be  a  great  acquisition  .to  the  orchards  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  is  not  a  large  pear,  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly handsome  and  well-flavored,  and  will  doubtless 
become  a  great  favorite. 


THE  PRECIOUS  METALS — THE  YEAR'S 
YIELD. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  have  issued  their  customary  An- 
nual Statement  of  precious  metals  produced  in  the 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  in- 
cluding British  Columbia  (and  receipts  in  San  Francis- 
co by  express  from  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico)  during 
1880,  which  shows  aggregate  products  as  follows  : 

Gold,  $33,522,182;  silver,  $40,005,304;  lead,  $5,742,390; 
copper,  $898,060.    Total  gross  result,  $80,167,936. 

California  shows  an  increase  in  gold  of  $579,579,  and 
a  decrease  in  silver  of  $360,873.  Nevada  shows  a  total 
falling  off  of  $6,966,093;  the  yield  from  the  Comstock 
keingonly  $5,312,692,  as  against  $8,830,562  in  1879- a 
decrease  of  $3,517,970.  The  product  of  Eureka  District 
is  $4,639,0'25,  as  against  $6,859,261  in  1879— a  decrease  of 
$1,220,236.  Utah  shows  an  increase  of  $982,074.  Col- 
orado shows  an  increase  of  $6,871,474  over  the  report  of 
last  year— chiefly  from  Leadville  District.  Dakota 
shows  an  increase  of  $914,094.  Arizona  shows  a  notable 
increase. 

The  yield  by  States  and  Territories  is  as  follows: 

California  118,276,166 

Nevada   16,031,621 

Oregon   1,059,641 

Washington   105,164 

Idaho   1,H'.H,747 

Montana   3,822,379 

Utah   6,450,963 

Colorado   21,284,989 

New  Mexico   711,300 

Dakota   4,123,081 

Arizona   4.472,471 

Mexico  (West  coast)   2,090,557 

British  Columbia   844,867 

Total  $80,167,986 


GRAIN  TRADE. 

We  ake  the  following  from  the  Annual  Review  of  the 
Commercial  Herald: 

Messrs.  Rodgers,  Meyer  k  Co.,  publish  in  their  An- 
nual  Review  of  the  grain  trade  of  th"  port  the  follow- 
ing addendum: 

Estimate  of  Wheat  (crop  1880)  remaining  in  the  State 
of  California  on  January  1st,  1881: 

Centals. 

San  Francisco,  Mission  Rock,  Oakland  Wharf, 

including  Wheat  afloat  in  harbor   2,800,000 

Stockton  and  San  Joaquin  Va'ley,  including 

Merced,  Fresno,  etc   6,000,000 

Alameda  County   1,100,000 

Santa  Clara  County  and  all  coast  counties. .. .  3,000,000 
Vallejo,  Port  Costa,  Benicia  and  adjacent  pla- 
ces   1,600,000 

Solano  Connty   1,000,000 

Yolo  County   1,200,000 

Colusa  County   2,r00,000 

Sutter  and  Yuba  Counties   800,000 

Butte  and  Tehama  Counties   ...  1,000.000 

Napa  and  Sonoma  Counties   600,000 

Total  20,000,000 

Or  1,000,000  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  estimate  we  furnish 
the  following  resume  of  the  situation,  as  presented  by 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  and 
this  has  been  submitted  approvingly  by  other  experts 
in  the  business: 

Centals. 

Exported,  6  monthf ,  in  1880    5.800,000 

Consumption,  15,000  tons  per  month,  6  mon's  1,800,000 

On  hand  Jan.  1, 1881,  1,100,000  tons  22,000,000 

Seed  used   2,700,000 

Flour  exported,  301,000  bbls-  in  Wheat   903,000 

Flour  on  hand,  100,000  bbls— in  Wheat   300,000 


33,503,000 

Less  Wheat  Jan.  1,  1880.  on  hand   5,000,000 


'28,503,000 

Less  Flour  Jan.  1,  1880,  86,000  bbls.  say   265,000 

28,248,(100 

Showing  the  Wheat  crop  of  1880  to  be  equal  to  47,080,- 
000  bushels. 


CALIFORNIA  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  TRADE 
IN  ISSO. 

From  the  Commercial  Columns  of  the  Daily  Evening 
Bulletin,  of  January  3d,  we  condense  the  following: 

The  Flour  export  trade  of  San  Francisco  for  the  last 
month  of  the  year  was  larger  than  for  any  previous 
month.  This  was  due  to  increased  shipments  to  Great 
Britain.  The  details  of  the  trade  for  December  are  as 
follows : 

Bbls. 

Great  Britain  33,968 

China  and  Hongkong  12,789 

Central  Ameriea   7,766 

Society  Islands    3,097 

British  Columbia  1,606 

Hawaiian  Islands  1,194 

Panama   768 

Japan   619 

Other  markets   273 


Value. 
$162,833 
57,616 
37,790 
14,447 
6,706 
5,869 
3,T6S 
3,204 
1,340 

$282,468 


Totals   .61,965 

The  shipments  for  most  of  the  previous  months  during 
the  year  varied  from  40,000  to  45,000,  though  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November  they  were  from 
52,000  t"  .55,000  bbls.  The  total  shipments  for  the  year 
were  562,000  bbls.  distributed  as  follows: 
Bbls. 

China  and  Hongkong  234,332 

Great  Britain... _  105,402 

Central  Amerii  a'.   92,233 

Hawaiian  Islands   19,536 

Panama   11,607 

Society  Islands  ,   9,824 

British  Columbia   8,974 

Japan   7,532 

Siberia     "t,216 

South  America   4,684 

Mexico  ,   1,.)89 

Various   410 


Value. 
$1,069,698 
790,2116 
501,807 
106,048 
62,751 
60,874 
39,437 
42,837 
32,040 
25,715 
7,283 
2,639 

Totals  662,139  $2,731,315 

As  will  be  noted,  the  sources  of  demand  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  quantity  of  Flour  taken.  During 
the  year  1879,  the  same  markets  took  from  us  518,654 
bbls  of  Fl»ur.  The  figures  for  1880  show  an  increase 
over  1879  of  5,000  bbls  to  China,  40,000  hhU  to  Groat 
Britain,  7,000  bbls  to  Central  America,  5,000  bbls  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  3,000  bbls  to  Panama,  3,000  bbls  to 
the  Society  Islands,  5,800  to  British  Columbia  and  1,20U 
bbls  to  Siberia.  There  was  a  decrease  in  all  the  other 
sources  of  demand. 


H.  WENTWORTH, 
Editor,  Pablislier  and  Proprietor. 
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THE  BEST  OFFER  YET  WIADE! 


For  the  benefit  of  those  wlio  wish  to  send 
our  paper  East  to  their  friends,  we  offer  the 
following  g-reat  inducements: 

Five  copies,  one  year,  -  -  $7  50 
Ten  "  "  "  -  -  -  12  50 
Twenty      "      "  -       -       20  00 

For  any  number  over  twenty,  same  rates 
as  last  named.  Money  must,  in  all  cases, 
accompany  the  order  Papers  on  the  fore- 
going terms  will  be  sent^  postage  paid,  to 
parties  in  tlie  East  or  Europe. 


THE  COLONY  SYSTEM. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  PRINCIPAI.  COLONIES 
OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA.— THEIR 
SYSTEM   OF  IRRIGATION,  ETC. 


J.  C.  Peabody,  Esq.,  furnishes  the  Semi- Tropic  Cai i 
fornia  with  the  following  concerning  the  successful  ex 
periments  in  Southern  California; 

The  writer  of  this  article  during  the  past  few  years 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  and  thoroughly  exam 
ine  nearly  every  settlement,  conducted  on  the  colony 
plan,  located  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  the  question  as 
to  the  best  manner  of  settling  our  vacant  lands  is  one 
of  overwhelming  importance,  a  brief  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  several  of  the  colony  enterprises 
in  Southern  California  can  not  fail  to  be  interesting. 
Why  Colonies  Succeed. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  the  colony  plan  is  the 
best  method  of  securing  a  homo  in  California.  Our  ir- 
rigating system  is  a  peculiar  one, and  requires  harmony 
of  action  in  the  use  of  water,  otherwise  the  results  are 
disastrous  to  the  community.  In  a  colony,  such  rules 
and  regulations  can  be  adopted  as  will  secure  to  each 
individual  the  use  of  the  irrigating  facilities  at  the 
proper  time  and  without  inconvenience  to  his  neigh- 
bors. Then  the  class  of  people  who  join  colonies,  at 
least  such  is  the  case  in  California,  is  irenerally  a  desir- 
able one.  They  want  churches,  schools,  literary  and 
social  societies,  good  roads,  and  all  other  improve- 
ments. They  can  combine  together  and  inaugurate  cer- 
tain home  industries,  such  as  fruit-drying  and  canning 
establishments,  woolen  mills,  soap,  starch,  boot,  sho:,, 
hat,  and  other  manufactories,  and  they  find  that  one 
industry  helps  to  sustain  another.  Other  advantages 
are  that  they  can  usually  obtain  lower  rates  of  trans 
portation,  and  when  they  arrive  at  their  destination, 
feel  that  while  they  are  in  a  strange  country,  they  arr 
among  friends;  for,  as  a  rule,  in  most  colonics  which 
we  have  visited,  there  are  many  families  from  the  same 
locality. 

Colonies  of  the  Olden  Time. 

Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  both  representative 
States,  the  one  of  the  North  and  the  other  of  the  South, 
were  both  originally  settled  by  colonics.  The  stern 
Pilgrim  Fathers  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  and 
landed  on  the  rocky  shores  of  New  England,  and  the 
founders  of  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  the  "  Mother  of  Pres- 
idents," both  left  for  their  children  a  heritage  of  which 
they  are  not  ashamed.  Some  of  the  most  flourishing 
districts  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  owe 
much  of  their  progress  to  the  fact  that  they  were  first 
settled  by  bands  of  energetic  colonists,  who,  by  their 
united  action,  accomplished  in  a  short  time  what  scat- 
tered settlers  could  not  have  done  in  many  years. 
Southern  California  Colonies. 

The  principal  colonies  in  Southern  California  are  the 
Riverside,  located  in  San  Bernardino  county;  Pasadena' 
located  in  Los  Angeles  county;  Central  California  Col- 
ony, located  in  Fresno;  Lompoc,  of  Santa  Barbara; 
Washington  Irrigated,  of  Fresno;  Temperance,  of 
Fresno;  Westminster  and  Orange,  of  Los  Angeles.  Be- 
sides these  we  may  properly  add  Anaheim,  the  third 
most  important  town  in  this  county,  and  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  the  most  wealthy. 

Riverside  Colony 
Ir  the  largest  and  most  systematically  conducted  settle. 


ment  on  the  coast,  and  already  some  of  the  settlers  are 
in  receipt  of  considerable  incomes  from  their  respec- 
tive places.  It  was  founded  by  J.  W.  North  and  associ- 
ates in  July,  1871,  and  in  1874  its  boundaries  were  en- 
larged and  the  matter  taken  in  hand  by  Messrs.  Evans 
and  Sayward,  who  by  persistent  advertising  and  good 
management  have  brought  the  settlement  up  to  its 
present  flourishing  condition.  The  supply  of  water  is 
inexhaustible,  and  the  land  is  so  situated  that  it  can 
easily  be  irrigated.  The  climate  is  equable,  and  not  too 
warm:  the  rainfall  is  small,  but  is  not  required,  as 
there  are  none  in  the  colony  who  depend  entirely  upon 
the  clouds  for  their  supply  of  moisture  for  their  trees 
and  crops,  at  least  not  directly.  The  churches,  schools, 
hotels,  stores,  shops,  etc.,  are  all  good.  The  fruit  can- 
nery just  started  works  up  all  the  surplus  fruit,  and 
renders  over-production  an  impossibility.  Many  or- 
ange groves  are  just  coming  into  bearing,  and  the  fruit 
is  large,  thin-skinned,  and  free  from  smut.  The  peo- 
ple are  from  the  better  classes  of  the  East,  and  are  tem- 
perate, industrious,  and  thrifty.  The  future  of  River- 
side is  assured;  and  as  seeing  is  believing,  those  who 


Central  California  Colony. 

A  year  ago  we  visited  the  Central  California  Colony, 
in  Fresno  county,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  It  was  a  dry  year,  little  rain  having  fallen  in 
the  winter  of  1878-7!l;  and  a  companion  remarked  to  us, 
as  we  crossed  the  brown  and  wind-swept  plains,  that 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  vegetation  enough  remaining 
outside  of  the  irrigated  districts  to  support  a  singk- 
sheep.  At  the  colony  tract,  however,  the  settlers  have, 
by  careful  cultivation  and  the  liberal  use  of  water, 
changed  the  seeming  desert  into  a  garden,  and  alfalfa 
fields,  cornfields,  vineyards,  and  orchards  abound  on 
every  side.  There  an;  30,000  acres  in  the  settlement,  a 
large  portion  being  under  cultivation.  The  land  was 
purchased  in  1876,  of  W.  S.  Chapman,  a  wealthy  gen- 
tleman residinf  in  San  Francisco,  who  has  certainly 
done  all  in  his  power  to  render  the  colony  prosperous; 
but  water  difliculties  have  lately  arisen  which  threaten 
to  seriously  embarrass  the  settlers.  The  climate  is  ex- 
cessively hot  in  summer,  and  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  by  the  colonists  of  the  Central  Califiirnia 
tract  certainly  has  been  accomplished  under  difficulties. 


may  think  its  resources  have  been  overrated  are  invited 
to  personally  inspect  the  colony,  and  observe  what 
eight  years  of  California  sunshine  and  water  have  ac 
complished. 

Anaheim. 

Anaheim  is,  we  believe,  the  oldest  colony  on  the 
coast.  It  was  founded  in  1857,  and  at  first  was  settled 
exclusively  by  thrifty  Germans.  The  tract  of  land,  be- 
fore cultivation  reclaimed  it,  would  have  dismayed 
even  the  stoutest  heart,  and  the  original  proprietor,  an 
old  Californian,  said  that  it  was  not  fit  for  a  pasturage 
for  goats.  The  land  was  subdivided  into  fifty  twenty- 
acre  lots,  a  town  site  with  an  equal  number  of  building 
lots  being  reserved  in  the  center.  Each  colonist  was 
entitled  to  a  twenty-acre  field  and  a  town  lot.  An  irri- 
gating ditch  carrying  water  from  the  Santa  Ana  river, 
five  miles  distant,  was  constructed  with  cross  ditches, 
the  borders  of  which  were  planted  with  trees.  A  re- 
cent visit  to  Anaheim  satisfied  us  that  this  section  is 
about  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  wine-producing 
districts  of  the  United  States.  The  high  prices  of  wines 
and  brandies  have  stimulated  the  vin('yardists  to  put 
forth  their  best  efforts,  and  this  year  the  grape  crop 
will  be  immense.  The  homes  of  the  original  German 
settlers  are  plain,  but  comfortable,  and  their  good  ex- 
ample seems  to  have  changed  even  the  restless  disposi- 
tion of  the  Yankees  who  have  invaded  the  settlement 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  climate  is  perfect,  and 
invalids  from  the  Eastern  States  have  experienced 
much  benefit.  The  water  supply  is  assured,  the  land  is 
easily  worked  and  very  fertile,  and  the  town  boasts  of  a 
good  hotel,  two  banks,  substantial  stores,  and  various 
manufacturing  enterprises.  The  local  newspaper,  the 
OazfMe,  is  edited  by  R.  Melrose,  and  has  done  much  to 
spread  valuable  information  concerning  Sonthem  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Eastern  States. 


Pasadena . 

Few  visitors  come  to  this  county  who  fail  to  b 
pleased  with  the  beautiful  little  settlement  seven  miles 
east  of  this  city.  Semi-Tropic  Cad/ornia  has  contained 
several  articles  relating  to  the  wonderful  progress  of 
this  gem  of  Los  Angeles  County,  but  as  yet  the  half  has 
not  been  told.  Not  that  the  people  of  Pasadena  are  sit- 
uated in  any  Garden  of  Edc^n,  where  fruits  grow  sponta- 
neously and  their  wants  are  supplied  without  labor 
Far  from  it.  The  success  of  the  colony  is  not  occa- 
sioned by  any  wonderful  fertility  of  soil,  or  great  sup- 
ply of  water,  butr  rather  by  the  patient,  well-directed 
efforts  of  the  settlors,  who  make  much  out  of  little,  and 
assist  Nature  in  her  (■(Torts,  instead  of  lazily  throwing 
all  the  work  on  the  old  lady's  shoulders,  as  is  the  case 
in  some  farming  districts  we  know  of.  The  colony  has 
been  in  existence  about  seven  years,  the  first  settlement 
being  made  by  residents  of  Indiana;  hence,  in  its  early 
days,  it  was  called  the  Indiana  Colony.  The  water  is 
brought  in  pipes  from  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains, 
which  form  a  picturesque  background  to  the  settlement. 
There  are  two  churches,  one  high  school,  one  hotel, 
one  store  and  post-oflice.  Quite  a  number  of  orange 
trees  are  in  bearing,  and  the  exhibition  at  the  Pasadena 
Citrus  Fair  last  spring  surprised  and  delighted  visitors. 
While  Pasadena  is  one  of  the  ploasantest  spots  in  the 
world  in  which  to  secure  a  home,  capital  is  needed 
comnu'nce  with;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  all  of 
our  colonies.  Work,  and  some  money,  are  the  essential 
Clements  of  success. 

Lompoc. 

Lompoc  Colony  Is  situated  in  the  northern  portion  of 
Santa  Barbara  county.  It  is  a  temperance  colony,  the 
sale  of  ardent  spirits  being  positively  prohibited.  The 
settlement  has  been  in  existence  about  six  years,  the 
land  being  purchased  from  Col.  Hollister,  of  Santa  Bar- 


bara. The  population  numbers  1,000,  and  is  composed 
of  a  thrifty,  law  abiding  class  of  people. 

Orange. 

Orange  settlement,  Los  Angeles  county,  can  not  prop, 
erly  bo  called  a  colony,  as  at  no  previous  time  has  there 
been  any  mutual  organization.  It,  however,  in  some 
respects,  resembles  the  colonies  above  mentioned,  and 
has  improved  greatly  during  the  past  few  years.  At  our 
last  visit,  made  about  two  months  ago,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  what  was  five  years  ago  a  bare  and 
dry  plain,  now  covered  with  a  dense  foliage  of  semi- 
tropical  and  deciduous  trees,  many  in  bearing.  The 
water  supply  seems  to  be  abundant;  land  is  reasonable 
in  price;  society  good,  and  church  and  school  facilities 
excellent. 

Westminster. 

Westminster  is  located  a  few  miles  from  Anaheim, 
and  like  Lompoc,  is  a  temperance  colony.  The  land  is 
good,  and  being  in  the  artesian-well  belt,  water  is  abun- 
dant. Tile  settlers  are  drawn  from  the  best  class  of 
Eastern  people,  and  many  have  highly  improved  places. 
The  colony  has  been  in  existence  about  six  years, 
though  organized  in  1871.  Two  handsome  church  edi- 
fices aud  several  stores,  are  located  in  the  center  of  the 
tract. 

Washington  Irrigated  Colony. 

The  Washington  Irrigated  Colony,  in  Fresno  county, 
is  modeled  after  the  Central  California  Colony,  which 
it  strongly  resembles.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  an  enter- 
prising real  estate  dealer  of  San  Francisco,  and  quite  a 
number  of  settlers  are  already  on  the  tract.  Undoubt- 
edly the  land  is  well  adapted  to  grape-growing  and 
raisin-making,  but  the  hot  climate  is  a  SiTious  ilrawback 
to  those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  t  lie  cool  sea 
breezes  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

We  have  endeavored  in  this  article  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  principal  colonies  of  Soiithern  California. 
The  system  seems  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  country, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  many  nuire  started.  The 
Southern  Transcontinental  Railroad  will  be  completed 
in  a  short  time,  and  many  tracts  of  land  now  lying 
idle  will  be  developed  to  their  fullest  capacity.  In 
iinclusion,  we  will  fay  that  any  persons  who  have  any 
oubts  concerning  the  colony  plan  will  do  well  to  ex- 
amine, as  we  have  done,  those  in  existence.  While  it  is 
I  <  t claimed  tliat  the  system  does  away  with  all  the 
I  nnlsliips  of  pioneer  life,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  the  best 
way  to  secure  a  pleasant  home  on  this  coast. 


HONEY   IN   SAN  DIEGO. 

From  the  San  Diego  Union,  of  February  2.^tli,  we  take 
the  following: 
Recently  in  getting  figures  from  our  business  men  re- 
arding  their  shipment  of  honey  from  this  port  for 
1880,  our  reporter  did  not  find  Mr.  Harbison  to  get  his 
estimates,  and  therefore  we  present  to-day  his  statement 
of  last  year's  business:  J.  S.  Harbison  and  Harbison 
&  Dowling  produ( cd  fnun  their  own  apiaries  in  18H0, 
2,0114  cases  comb  honey,  average  08  llis  gross  (10  llis  tare) 
— 142,392  lbs  gross.  Also  of  canned  and  strained  honey 
5,682  lbs  net;  total  148,074  Ihs,  less  20,420  llis  gives  a  total 
net  crop  of  127,654  Itis.  Harbison  &  Dowling  bought 
an(  received  on  consignment  2.500  cases  eoml)  honey 
averaging  68  lbs  gross,  10  ll>s  tare,  gross  weight  324,806 
His,  canned  and  strained  honey  5,682  His  net,  gross  .330,- 
488  less  tare,  40,410;  total  net  weight  honey  284,078  lbs. 
Beeswax  prodiiced  by  Harbison  k  Dowling,  1,400  lbs  net. 
Just  hero  it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  J.  S.  Harbison 
is  the  original  inventor  of  the  section  honey-box,  and 
iilso  claims  to  have  made  all  the  improvement  in  cases 
nnd  the  methods  of  grading  ami  packing  section  box- 
noney  now  generally  in  use  in  California.  He  shipped 
he  first  case  of  comb  lumey  in  the  first  car  load  of 
reen  fruit  that  was  shipped  East  over  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  after  its  comiiletion.  Also  in  connection 
with  R.  Q.  Clark,  he  shipped  tlu'  first  ear  load  of  honey 
oyer  sent  across  tlie  continent;  tliis  was  in  1873. 


WHAT  CROPS   DO  YOU  RAISE. 

In  answer  to  the  above  question  the  Santa  Barbara 
Press  says: 

In  cereals,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  corn  in  variety; 
also  flax,  sugar  cane  (AmlxT  and  Imphee) ,  mustard, 
beans  of  all  kinds,  making  a  specialty  of  the  Lima;  po- 
tatoe",  Irish  and  sweet;  squashes,  some  shown  at  tho 
Fair  weighed  over  200  pounds;  peanuts,  bei  ts  for  sugar 
and  feed.  Every  variety  of  garden  produce  known' to 
tlie  semi-tropic  ond  temperate  zone,  is  in  tho  market 
during  tho  year,  and  some  kinds  every  month  of  tho 
year.  Tomatoes  are  ripo  on  tho  vines  at  this  writing, 
in  DecemlxT,  and  green  corn  Is  in  tho  market.  Unless 
touched  with  frost  on  the  lowlands,  tomatoes  are  per- 
ennial plants  here.  We  have  seen  them  seven  years  of 
age,  but  younger  plants  are  more  profitable.  Peas  are 
sown  at  all  seasons  by  the  gardners.  and  a  new  planting 
of  moat  varieties  of  vegetables  are  in  order  each  month 
in  the  year.  If  Irrigation  is  supplied,  in  the  Summer 
months. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


March. 


SILK  ciiMRE  iJi  mmm\. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SILK  CULTURE. 


SILK  Culture  In  EUROPK 


SILK  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA 


Women's  Silk  Culture  Associations. 


GROWING  MULBERRY  TREES. 
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Oritrin  of  Silk  Cnltnre. 

The  word  "silk"  is  pr(>bal>ly  dcrlvorl  from  "Rcres, 
thr  old  T^atin  name  of  the  Chinese,  to  whom  the  world 
is  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  this  most  beautifuland 
riohestof  material  for  human  adornment.  ConcerninR 
its  early  discovery,  culture  and  manufacture,  we  have 
no  certain  knowledtre.  It  is  related,  however,  of  the 
Empress  Si  ChinK  Chi,  tliat,  observing  the  plossy  fila- 
ment of  the  silk  worm,  she  was  so  preatly  delighted  and 
excited  that  she  determined  to  invcstinate  the  matter. 
She  carried  some  of  the  worms  into  the  palace,  where 
she  domesticated  and  bestowed  upon  them  her  imperial 
care  until  she  was  rewarded  with  the  honor  of  discov- 
erinft  the  mystery  concerning  the  production  of  the  ma- 
terial for  this  lustrous  fabric.  The  knowledge  of  the 
secr(^t  was  carefully  guarded.  During  many  centuries 
the  Chinese  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  silk  culture  and 
manufacture;  and  they  made  it  an  oflfcnse  punishable 
with  death  for  any  one  to  reveal  the  knowledge  to  oth- 
ers, outside  of  their  own  country.  Its  very  existence 
seems  scarcely  to  have  been  known  in  Europe  until 
about  2,000  years  ago.  We  first  hear  of  it  among  the 
Romans  in  connection  with  some  of  those  magnificent 
triumphs  of  Ciesar,  by  which  he  astonished  the  people. 
He  made  a  lavish  display  of  silks  as  a  portion  of  the 
richest  spoils  of  his  victorious  legions  returned  from 
the  East.  To  the  people  of  Home  these  silks  were  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  the  wonders  of  the  world.  For 
many  years  after  this,  their  first  introduction  into  Eu- 
rope, their  cost  was  equal  to  their  weight  in  gold. 
Wealthy  Roman  matrons  held  these  silks,  from  the  Ori- 
ent, in  highest  esteem.  Sometimes  even  men  indulged 
in  their  use,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  a  crabbed 
law  was  passed  that  no  man  should  disgrace  himself  by 
wearing  a  silk  garment.  The  use  of  silk  was  thus  re- 
stricted to  women,  for  whose  adornment  it  is  so  well 
adapted.  The  first  man  to  break  the  law,  and  so  dis- 
grace himself,  was  his  Imperial  Majesty,  Heliogabalus, 
whose  profligate  extravagance  led  him  to  wear  a  gar- 
ment made  wholly  of  silk.  The  royal  example  was 
quickly  followed  by  others,  until  the  use  of  silk  gar- 
ments by  the  wealthy  of  both  sexes,  was  common  at 
Rome  and  in  the  provinces.  This  caused  large  impor- 
tations from  China.  Wealthy  merchants  competed  for 
a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  trade;  prices  were  reduced, 
and  eventually  some  of  the  poorer  classes  were  able  to 
wear  silk. 


Silk  Culture  in  Europe. 

Such  an  industry  as  this  could  not  forever  be  confined 
to  the  Chinese.  About  the  year  550,  A.  D.,  the  long  cov- 
eted secret  became  known  in  Europe.  At  the  ptril  of 
heir  lives  two  Persian  monks,  after  a  long  residence  in 
Ciiina,  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  secret. 
Drought  a  quantity  of  eggs  to  Constantinople,  concealed 
m  a  hollow  staff.  It  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a  hol- 
low staff  from  China  being  used  for  contraband  pur- 
poses. These  monks  had  the  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Under  imperial  pro- 
tection they  watched  over  the  hatching,  feeding,  spin- 
ning and  propagation  of  the  worms,  and  instructed  the 
people  in  all  the  branches  of  this  new  industry.  Mul- 
berry trees  were  planted;  the  culture  thrived;  manu- 
facturing followed;  and  the  Chinese  themselves,  soon 
after,  acknowledged  that  the  silk  of  the  Romans  was 
not  inferior  to  their  own. 

The  industry  soon  extended  to  Greece.  Thebes,  Cor- 
inth and  Athens  became  celebrated  for  their  silk  fab- 
rics. In  the  twelfth  century  the  culture  was  introduced 
into  Palermo,  by  Roger,  King  of  Sicily.  Thence  it 
reached  to  Italy,  and,  during  the  Middle  Ages  Florence, 
..ucca,  Milan  and  Venice  were  celebrated  for  their 
splendid  silks.  In  the  ICth  century  the  new  industry 
reached  France  and  Great  Britain.  Henry  IV  encour- 
aged the  most  successful  silk  workers  by  granting  them 
])atents  nf  nobility.  Queen  Elizabeth  fostered  the  en- 
terprise among  the  people;  she  was  its  wise  and  helpful 
patron.  The  climate  of  England,  however,  was  found 
to  be  too  cold  for  cultivating  the  worm;  but  manufac- 
turing took  on  immense  proportions,  raw  silk  being  im- 
ported for  the  purpose.  In  lOGC  there  were  40,000  per- 
sons at  work  in  British  silk  factories;  the  number  was 
subsequently  greatly  increased;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
unwise  legislation  English  looms  might  have  kept  pace 
with  the  looms  of  France.  Other  European  countries, 
(rermnny,  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Hungary  and  Poland,  all,  added  silk  culture  and  manu- 
facture to  their  other  industries    Their  people  have, 


operatives  were  employed,  until  now  the  old  farm  at 

South  Manchester  Is  dotted  all  over  with  happy  homes, 
blessed  with  an  afflm^nce  of  domestic  comforts,  and  un- 
usually favored  in  all  things  needful  for  intellectual, 
social  and  religious  progress.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  prosperous  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
country. 

Women's  SUk  Culture  Associations. 

An  industry,  like  that  of  silk  culture,  discovered  by 
woman,  and  peculiarly  fitted  for  her  employment,  most 
naturally  enlists  her  sympathies.  The  women  of  Phil- 
adelphia have  set  a  noble  example  for  the  women  of 
America.  Recognizing  the  important  e  of  this  industry 
in  its  relation  to  home,  domestic  comfort,  and  remuner- 
ation to  women  and  children  for  work  that  can  be  done 
around  their  own  firesides,  they  have  organized  an  As- 
sociation for  encouraging  and  promoting  the  establish- 
mcnt  of  this  delightful  occupation,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, in  all  American  homes.  More  than  twenty  years 
ago  the  women  of  Prussia  had  organized  similar  socie- 
ties; the  king  became  greatly  interested  in  their  purpo- 
ses, and  encouraged  them  with  the  offer  of  liberal  pri- 
zes for  marked  success  in  silk  culture  in  German  homes. 
In  Australia  there  is  now  a  prosperous  Woman's  Silk 
Culture  Association,  which  is  already  able  to  supply 
much  of  the  demand  from  Italy  for  silk  worm  eggs 
Two  days  before  the  ergauization  of  the  society  in 
Philadelphia,  the  subject  of  //omc  Silk  Culture,  was  pre 
sented  before  the  Horticultural  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  Mrs.T.  H.  Hittell.  The  information  contained 
in  her  paper,  on  the  subject,  created  great  interest 
which  soon  culminated  in  the  organization  of  the  Wo 
man's  Silk  Culture  Association  of  California.  Itssu 
cess  has  been  great.  It  has  opened  a  wide  correspon 
dence  with  silk  growers  and  manufacturers  in  different 
countries;  it  has  awakened  general  inquiry,  and  en- 
listed co-operation  from  many  persons  in  different  parts 
of  California;  it  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation for  the  use  of  the  masses.  Its  purpose  is  to  en- 
courage silk  culture  among  the  farmers  until  it  shall 


for  many  generations,  been  reaping  rich  rewards  from 
the  enterprise. 

Silk  Culture  in  America. 

In  South  America,  Brazil  has  made  good  progress  in 
both  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk.  In  North 
America,  when  Virginia  was  a  British  colony,  the  plant- 
ing of  ten  mulberry  trees  for  every  100  acres  was  re- 
quired by  law.  English  societies  offered  liberal  rewards 
for  the  successful  culture  of  silk  in  the  colonies,  and  a 
considerable  business  sprang  up  all  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida.  In  1770  a  silk 
factory  was  established  in  Philadelphia.  After  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  the  industry  was  revived,  and  silk 
culture  became  a  favorite  pursuit.  It  offered  such  great 
inducements  that  quite  a  speculative  fever  swept  over 
the  country.  Immense  fields  of  the  mulberry  were 
planted;  men  went  into  the  business,  wild  with  excite- 
ment, and  reckless;  and.  for  a  while,  a  great  impetus 
was  given  to  it.  But  the  speculative  excitement  was 
unhealthy;  the  results  were  disappointing.  Specula-, 
tion  in  silk  culture,  like  that  in  mini!ig  or  railroad  en- 
terprises, is  an  evil.  When  the  excitement  passed, 
leaving  many  of  the  wild  adventurers  bankrupt,  the 
business  suffered  for  a  time;  gradually  it  returned  to  its 
normal  condition;  healthy  progress  was  made;  and, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  advance  has  been  very 
rapid.  There  are  now  nearly  40,000  persons  engaged 
in  silk  culture  and  manufacture  in  the  United  States. 
In  New  -Tersey,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut there  are  several  large  silk  factories  doing  a 
prosperous  business. 

In  the  manufacture  of  spun,  or  "  waste  silk  "  as  it  is 
called,  America  now  leads  the  world.  This  is  due  to 
the  ingenuity  and  patient  industry  of  the  Cheney 
Brothers,  at  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  where  others  had 
failed  Their  establishment  is  the  largest  on  the  con- 
tinent; their  productions  are  known  all  over  the  world. 
They  began  in  an  humble  way,  making  sewing  silk 
from  the  raw  material,  imported  mostly  from  Italy. 
They  encountered  and  overcame  many  difficulties,  per- 
severing until  they  finally  discovered  methods  fordoing 
with  machinery  what,  for  ages,  the  old  world  had  done 
by  hand.  This  was  the  beginning  of  their  great  success. 
Business  increased,  new  buildings  were  needed,  more 


become  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  California.  In 
the  beginning  of  their  benevolent  work  these  women 
confidently  make  their  appeal  to  wealthy  and  patriotic 
men  for  such  pecuniary  aid  as  may  be  need(  d,  for  the 
sake  of  the  increased  commercial  power  it  will  confer 
upon  the  State,  the  increase  of  individual  wealth,  and 
the  manifold  blessings  the  industry  will  carry  to  the 
homes  of  the  people. 

First  Step  In  Silk  Cnltnre;  Growings  Mul- 
berry Trees. 

The  first  step  in  silk  culture  is  the  planting  and  grow- 
ing of  mulberry  trees,  whose  leaves  are  the  proper  food 
of  the  silk  worm.  On  one  acre  435  trees  can  be  grown, 
placed  ten  feet  apart.  The  trees  can  be  grown  from 
cuttings  or  seeds.  They  should  be  planted,  where  land 
is  plentiful,  as  shade  trees  around  the  homes  of  our 
farmers,  or  by  the  road  side.  In  twelve  months,  in  a 
proper  soil,  the  tree  will  grow  to  a  height  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  with  a  body  of  corresponding  thickness. 
When  the  flist  trees  are  grown  slips  can  be  cut  and 
planted  from  them.  Sunny  slopes  are  desirable  for  vig- 
orous trees.  The  mulberry  can  be  grown  as  well  from 
cuttings  as  from  roots  or  seed.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
most  common  way  of  propagating  the  tree  in  Califor- 
nia. It  grows  readily  and  vigorously  in  this  State  from 
shoots  set  out  in  winter,  and  will  yield  a  considerable 
quantity  of  leaves  suitable  for  feeding  the  young  worms 
in  the  foil  wing  summer.  For  those  who  wish  to  be- 
gin a  few  trees  will  be  enough,  as  cuttings  from  one  tree 
will  scon  suffice  for  the  propagation  of  a  hundred 
others.  The  leaves  from  the  trees  of  one  acre,  suitably 
planted,  will  furnish  food  enough  for  the  worms  to  pro- 
duce several  hundred  pounds  of  silk. 

GrowinjLT  the  Silk  Worm. 

The  second  step  in  the  silk  industry  is  hatching  and 
feeding  the  worms.  The  best  season  for  this,  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  after  the  rains  are  well  over.  The  eggs  are 
now  brought  out  from  the  cool  place  where  they  have 
been  kept,  and  are  placed  in  a  warm  room,  a  garret,  or 
a  cocoonery.  This  room  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  keep 
bees  or  other  insects  away  from  eggs  and  worms.  The 
temperature  should  be  even,  at  from  90  to  90  degrees. 
The  eggs  will  batch  in  from  three  to  seven  days,  depend- 
ing upon  the  temperature.   Those  first  hatched  should 


be  kept  by  themselves.  All  the  vorms  hatched  on  the 
same  day  should  be  kept  and  fed  apart  from  those 
hatched  on  another  day.  When  first  hatched  the  worms 
are  of  a  blkckish  color  and  are  about  one  twelfth  of  an 
inch  long. 

Feeding  tile  Silk  Worm. 

The  time  required  for  the  full  development  of  the 
silk  worm,  after  it  is  hatched,  is  about  33  to  40  days. 
The  young  worms,  as  fast  as  they  are  hatched  are  placed 
on  shelves  in  the  feeding  room,  and  fed  with  leaves  of 
the  mulberry.  The  leaves  must  be  fresh  and  free  from 
excessive  moisture.  During  the  feeding  season  great 
care  must  be  taken.  The  heat  of  the  feeding  room 
should  be  from  70  to  80  degrees,  as  cold  retards  growth. 
Thit  time  required  for  the  full  growth  of  the  worm  is 
several  days  shorter  in  California  than  in  Eur(»p9.  On 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  hatching,  the  worms  have 
grown  considerably:  they  cease  to  eat  and  begin  a  pro- 
cess of  moulting— casting  off  their  first  skin.  For  this 
purpose  they  fasten  their  hind  1-gs,  as  the  Chinese  say, 
to  a  bough  or  leaf,  with  the  aid  of  a  sort  of  gum  or 
sticky  matter.  During  this  process  they  pass  through 
what  is  called  a  moulting  sleep,  and  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed. A  sudden,  loud  noise,  as  Uiunder,  the  noise  of 
a  gun,  or  the  violent  slamming  of  a  door,  would  be  in- 
jurious, if  not  fatal.  They  have  four  moulting  sleeps: 
after  which  they  eat  with  increasing  greediness.  In  a 
large  cocoonery,  during  the  last  days  of  growth,  the 
noise,  caused  by  the  large,  verticle,  saw-like  jaws  of 
the  worms,  sounds  like  rain  falling  upon  the  roof. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  feed  them  with  the 
red  and  tender  leaves  of  the  young  shoots.  These 
would  sicken  and  injure  them.  The  second  moulting 
occurs  on  the  8th  or  9th  day;  the  third  on  the  13th  or 
14th;  the  fourth  or  last  moulting  occurs  about  the  •22d 
day,  after  which  they  continue  eating  about  ten  days, 
Bay  to  the 33d  day  after  they  were  first  hatched.  They 
are  now  full  grown;  3)^  inches  long;  of  a  pearly  color: 
they  are  translucent,  and  they  cease  to  eat. 

Spinning  the  Cocoons. 

The  worms  are  now  ready  to  spin  their  cocoons.  They 
seek  some  convenient  branch  or  other  secure  spot,  and 
begin  their  work,  toiling  incessantly,  night  and  day 
until  the  cocoons  are  done.  The  cocoon  is  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half  as  thick,  oval  in 
shape,  and  of  a  yellow  or  white  color.  Ithasswooly 
covering  of  floss  silk  which  is  first  spun  by  the  worm 
as  a  sort  of  loose  bed  or  support.  Within  is  the  silken 
cocoon  proper.  It  is  made  of  one  continuous  thread, 
about  1'200  feet  long,  spun  by  the  worm  around  itself. 
The  substance  of  the  thread  is  a  gummy,  transparent 
liquid,  of  a  white  or  yellow  color,  contained  in  two 
separate  vessels,  about  ten  inches  long;  and  disposed 
In  spiral  folds,  one  on  each  side  of  the  worm'sstomach. 
These  vessels  open  by  two  small  ducts,  approaching 
near  each  other  at  the  head  of  the  worm.  The  silken 
thread  of  the  cocoon  is  compo.ied  of  the  two  filaments, 
one  from  each  duct.  As  these  filaments  are  ejected, 
the  vibratory  motions  of  the  head  of  the  worm,  cause 
them  to  unite:  and  they  immediately  harden  into  one 
inseparable  thread.  This  thread  is  disposed  in  concen- 
tie  circles,  occasioned  by  the  irregular  backward  and 
forward  movements  of  the  worm's  head.  The  thread 
is  covered  with  gum,  so  that  it  adheres  firmly,  and 
forms  a  tight  covering  when  the  cocoon  is  complete, 
impervious  to  water,  and  inside  of  which  the  worm  has 
imprisoned  itself.  The  right  temperature  of  the  room 
mitst  still  be  kept  up,  as  cold  would  interfere  with 
spinning.  It  congeals  as  some  think,  the  liquid  in  the 
reservoirs,  making  it  difhcult  for  the  worm  to  spin  the 
thread;  but  quite  as  likely  the  primary  effect  of  cold  is 
to  benumb  the  worm,  and  so  weaken  it  for  work.  What- 
ever the  fact  may  be,  this  much  is  certain,  that  when  it 
is  too  cold  the  worm  sjiins  a  shorter  thread,  and  the  co- 
coon is  not  as  complete,  as  it  would  otherwise  be. 
Escape  from  Prison. 

Within  the  cocoon  the  worm  undergoes  a  wonderful 
transformation,  requiring  a  period  of  from  20  to  40 
days.  It  passes  into  the  chrysalis  state,  and  finally 
emerges  from  the  chrysalis  a  perfect  moth.  It  then 
ejects  a  liquor  from  its  mouth  which  softens  the  tex- 
ture of  one  end  of  the  cocoon;  then  by  frequent  for- 
ward motions  of  the  head  it  forces  a  passagt;  through, 
and  escapes  from  its  prison,  making  its  appearance  usu- 
ally in  the  morning.  What  a  splendid  creation  now  do 
we  behold.  It  is  a  beautiful  butterfly,  of  a  grayish 
white  color,  with  four  wings,  and  a  ijair  of  delicate, 
black  feather-like  antenna;.  The  wealth  of  its  own  ap- 
parel is  not  more  amazing  than  the  rich  and  lus- 
trous silk  in  the  cocoon  which  it  has  woven  and  forsa- 
ken for  the  use  of  man. 

Reproduction  of  the  Silk  Worm. 

As  soon,  now,  as  the  sexes  meet  the  breeding  process 
begins.  Almost  immediately  after,  the  female  begins 
to  lay  her  eggs.  In  a  regular  circular  order,  from  200  to 
400  in  number.  Three  hundred  is  the  usual  number  for 
one  layer.  This  done,  the  mission  of  this  wondrous 
insect  is  ended.  It  has  given  its  life  in  labor  for  the 
adornment  of  the  human  race.  Its  last  act  was  a  pro- 
vision for  the  reproduction  of  its  life  three  hundred 
fold. in  a  new  generation.  It  has  now  exhausted  all  its 
vitality.   It  cats  no  more.   It  dies. 

'f'reatment  of  the  E|rgs. 

The  preservation  of  the  eggs  requires  attention.  The 
Chinese  use  bits  of  Canton  flannel  or  other  material  on 
which  to  receive  them  from  the  worm.  They  are  then 
laid  away  in  cellars,  or  some  cool  place,  and  kept  until 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  for  another  hatching 
season.  If  kept  cool  and  preserved  with  care  they  will 
retain  their  excellence  for  a  long  period.  As  they 
are  small,  not  larger  than  a  small  pin's  head,  many  mil- 
lions can  be  kept  in  a  very  small  compass. 

Treatment  of  Cocoons. 

When  the  worms  have  finished  making  their  cocoons, 
those  which  may  be  required  for  the  development  of 
the  eggs  should  be  selected  with  care,  and  immediately 
stored  in  some  convenient  place,  having  a  temperature 
of  about  80  degrees.  The  chrysalide  will  then  develops 
in  from  30  to  40  days,  as  already  described.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cocoons  are  to  be  used  solely  for  reel- 
ing, either  as  a  part  of  the  home  work  of  the  women 
and  children  of  the  family,  or  for  sale,  then  the  chrys- 
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manufacturing  had  not  then  been  established;  but  this 
flag  was  a  promise  for  the  future.  Mrs.  Keeney,  of  Ne. 
vadaCity,  has  been  raising  cocoons  for  many  years. 
She  presented  some  specimens  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute at  Washington.  They  were  so  far  superior  to  all 
others  on  the  shelves  of  the  Institute,  gathered  from 
other  countries,  that  Prof.  Henry,  the  Director,  had 
them  removed  to  make  room  for  the  more  splendid  pro- 
ductions of  California.  This  industry  is  now  a  para- 
mount necessity  for  this  State.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
our  people  to  establish  such  an  indiistry  where  its  suc- 
cess is  sure.  Our  geograijhioal  position  and  material 
resources  for  this,  as  well  as  our  other  pursuits,  are 
equal  to  those  which  made  Greece  so  grand  in  the  days 
of  her  glory.  We  have  an  ocean  bound  shore,  a  varied 
climate,  a  soil  capable  of  producing  the  grains,  fruits 
and  staples  of  every  zone;  with  gold,  quicksilver,  iron, 
cinnabar,  lead,  coal,  granite,  marble,  sulphur,  asphal- 
tum,  porcelain  earth,  petrolium,  everything  in  fact,  of 
use  in  the  industrial  arts.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Cal- 
ifornia are  so  gifted  that  it  can  furnish,  for  ages  to 
come,  all  the  demands  of  modern  civilized  life.  The 
time  has  come  when  home  silk  culture  should  be  zeal- 
ously pro.sccuted.  If  wisely  begun,  and  i>aticntly  con- 
tinued, our  people  will  be  able  in  a  short  time,  to  real- 
ize from  it  a  larger  profit  than  from  one  half  of  all  our 
other  agricultural  productions.  With  little  labor,  pro- 
lific crops  of  mulberry  leaves  can  be  produced,  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  State.  In  all  the  world  there  is 
not  better  land,  or  a  lictter  temperature  for  silk  culture. 
A  species  of  the  silk  worm  is  indiginous  in  our  valleys, 
and  thrives  almost  any  where.  In  a  few  years  this  in- 
dustry might  rank,  if  not  first,  certainly  among  the  first 
of  our  most  profitable  pursuits.  Such  abundant  natu- 
ral gifts  as  we  possess  impose  great  responsibilities.  It 
depends  iipon  the  serious  determination  of  those  who 
know  che  capabilities  of  the  State  whether  or  not  it 
shall  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  on 
the  globe.  The  real  property  of  any  country,  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  is  founded  en  labor  with  honest 


It  is  believed  that  the  manufacture  of  silk  from 
pierced  cocoons  can  be  cari-icd  on  equally  as  well,  if  not 
more  successftilly,  in  California  as  in  Connecticut,  ow- 
ing to  nearer  proximity  to  the  source  of  supply.  The 
success  of  our  two  pioneer  silk  factories  is  a  demon- 
stration that  profitable  silk  manufacturing  in  this  State 
is  no  longer  a  debatable  question.  The  source  of  sup- 
ply is  at  our  door,  and  wlien  silk  culture  is  well  begun, 
the  grower  and  the  manufacturerwill  dwell  side  by  side. 
Even  now  our  manufacturers  make  satisfactory  profits 
in  working  on  raw  imported  material.  But  think  of 
the  expenses!  Tliey  pay  more  than  double  for  freight, 
i  insurance,  exchange,  interest  and  duties  on  the  import- 
ed articles,  what  they  would  have  to  pay  for  the  same 
raised  at  home.  Though  the  cof  t  of  labor  is  higher  in 
California  than  in  Europe  or  the  East,  still  the  dift'erencc 
is  not  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  balance  in  our  favor. 
Silk  anfl  Commerce. 

The  silk  busin^'ss  of  the  world  is  immense.  The  an- 
nual product  amounts  to  $207,000,000.  As  an  article  of 
commerce  it  has  never  lost  its  power  since  silk  first 
pa.ssed  beyond  the  confines  of  China.  Its  value  is  real. 
It  is  not  more  a  luxury  than  a  necessity  as  an  article  of 
clothing;  and  the  nations,  therefore,  which  produce 
and  fit  it  for  human  wants  have  the  world  for  their 
customers.  The  annual  production  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial is,  in  China,  to-day,  valued  at  $100.000,000 ;  in 
France  at  $:il, 000 ,000;  in  Japan  at  $20,000,000;  in  Italy 
at  $.59,000,000.  The  United  States,  in  18715,  imported,  in 
addition  to  the  raw  inatiTial,  .$20,000,000  worth  of  man- 
ufactured silks.  These  millions  ought  to  be  added  to 
the  wealth  of  our  own  country,  and  not  subtracted 
from  it.  While  we  continue  to  buy  from  others  what 
we  <'ould  just  as  well  produce  and  make  at  home,  we 
are  foolishly  squandering  a  portion  of  our  rich  inheri- 
tance. 

Silk  Culture  and  Home  liife. 

But  aside  from  the  pecuniary  benefits  of  silk  culture 
there  is  a  reason  for  its  introduction  infinitely  more  im- 
portant;— it  is  the  elevation  of  the  people  in  their  home 
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alides  in  the  cocoons  must  be  destroyed  This  can  be 
done  by  subjecting  them  to  the  heat  of  an  oven,  the 
common  method  in  Europe.  But  the  heat  must  not 
be  too  intense,  as  it  would  injure  the  silk.  In  Califor- 
nia, the  natural  heat  of  the  sun  is  all  sufficient.  Let 
the  cocoons  be  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  our 
summer's  sun  for  two  or  three  days,  from  ten  to  four 
o'clock.  This  will  usually  destroy  the  chrysalide  and 
leave  the  cocoons  free  to  be  used  for  reeling  purposes, 
at  such  times  through  the  year  as  may  be  convenient  to 
devote  to  that  delightful  domestic  employment. 
Prolils  from  Silk  Industry. 
It  may  seem  premature  to  estimate  the  profits  of  the 
Bilk  industry,  but  we  have  certain  data  to  guide  us,  and 
the  people  should  know  what  they  may  count  upon  as 
a  return  for  their  labor. 

The  prices  for  silk  manufactured  goods  are  enormous. 
In  the  manufacture  of  dress  silks  a  great  field  is  open. 
These  silks  when  made  in  Europe  cannot  enter  the  Uni- 
ted States  without  paying  for  freight,  exchange,  insur- 
ance, and  a  duty  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  One  pound 
of  raw  silk  is  worth  from  $4  to  $9.  The  average  is 
about  $7.50.  This  will  make  five  or  six  yards  of  dress 
silk,  sold  in  San  Francisco  for  from  $20  to  $25.  The 
European  workman  will  make  five  or  six  yards  a  day. 
His  wages  are  about  $1.  The  actual  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  Europe  is  about  $8.50  to  $10.  Here  is  the 
liberal  margin  of  $10  in  favor  of  home  manufacture. 
We  can  pay  double,  treble,  or  even  quadruple  in  wages 
for  the  work  done  here,  and  still  have  left  one  quarter 
of  the  present  cost  in  our  stores  for  our  profits.  The 
statement  seems  astonishing;  but  it  is  the  truth.  We 
have  gone  over  the  calculation  again  and  again,  with 
the  same  result.  It  is  really  astonishing  that  such  an 
industry  as  this  should  have  been  so  long  neglected,  or 
overlooked  by  our  people,  an  industry  full  of  pecuniary 
blessing  to  the  State,  and  affording  thousands  of  the 
unemployed  profitable  labor. 

The  profits  from  growing  the  raw  silk  are  equally 
sure.  One  acre  planted  proijerly  with  the  mulberry 
tree  will,  in  three  or  four  years,  yield  50,000  pounds  of 
leaves,  enough  to  feed  1,000,000  worms.  If  the  object 
be  only  to  raise  eggs,  each  female  will  produce  from 
200  to  400.  The  average  is  300.  Take  the  lowest  num- 
ber for  our  calculation,  and  only  one  in  ten  of  the 
worms.  100,000  females  yield  20,000,000  eggs.  40,000 
eggs  weigh  an  ounce.  You  thus  have  500  ounces.  The 
eggs  sell  readily  for  $2  an  ounce.  The  product  is,  there- 
fore, $1,000  an  acre,  on  the  lowest  yield  of  eggs  from  one 
tenth  of  the  worms.  If,  however,  the  cocoons  are  to  be 
reeled  off  at  home  2,500  cocoons  yield  one  poiind  of  raw 
silk.  The  entire  yield  will  therefore  be  4o0  pounds. 
The  average  price  of  the  raw  silk  is  $7.50  per  i^ound. 
This  equals  $:j,000.  The  total  for  eggs  and  reeled  silk 
is  $4,000.  Deduct  from  this  one  half  for  accidents  and 
all  possible  expenses,  you  still  have  a  net  profit  oi 
from  $1,500  to  $2,000  an  acre.  The  statement  looks 
large;  but  it  is  in  the  fact  and  figures;  and  the  proof 
that  we  are  correct  is  abundant. 

These  iirofits,  however,  are  not  to  be  counted  upon  at 
the  start.  The  trees  will  need  a  three  or  four  years' 
growth,  and  the  producers  must  have  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  industry,  and  of  the  habits  of  the  worms,— 
such  knowledge  as  can  only  be  gained  by  careful,  pa- 
tient and  protracted  attention  to  the  busint-'SS.  Mr. 
Provost  in  the  Silk  Grower's  Manual,  San  Francisco 
edition  of  18B7,  pages  230  and  237,  puts  the  net  profits 
of  one  acre,  for  experienced  growers  at  $3,000.  Those 
who  enter  upon  the  work,  therefore,  in  California, 
ought  to  be  able;  in  their  early  experiments,  to  realize 
an  income,  within  two  or  three  years,  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars,  at  the  first,  with  the  certainty  of  increas- 
ing their  profits  many  fold,  as  they  become  experts  in 
the  various  details,  essential  to  great  success. 

Market  for  Silk  Products. 
The  demand  for  silk  raw  and  manufactured  products 
is  immense.  The  eggs  enter  largely  into  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  Europe  seeks  for  its  supplies  in  various 
countries.  Commissions  annually  visit  Australia,  Ja- 
pan and  China  for  this  purpose.  Every  year  millions 
of  eggs  pass  through  San  Francisco,  crossing  the  conti- 
nent and  making  the  voyage  of  two  oceans  to  reach 
their  destination.  In  his  "  Silk  Growers  Manual  "  pub- 
lished in  California,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Provost  says: 
*'  Last  year  I  had  an  order  for  100  pounds  of  silk  worm 
eggs  from  Italy."  He  could  not  meet  the  demand.  He 
sold  all  he  could  spare  at  $12  an  ounce,  keeping  only 
one  ounce  for  himself.  That  order,  at  wholesale,  would 
have  netted  him  $12,000.  He  had  another  order  for  500 
ounces  from  Mexico,  and  a  small(-r  one  from  Italy  for 
60  ounces.  There  is  always  an  over  increasing  market 
for  silk  worm  eggs,  and  with  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion this  demand  can  never  be  less. 
Influence  of  Silk  Culture  on  National  Char- 
acter. 

Dr.  Curtiss  said  recently,  in  the  Scientific  Monthly: 
"  The  interaction  of  laud  and  people  on  one  another's 
character  and  destiny  is  the  prime  motor; — not  men  and 
women  alone — it  is  the  great  physical  power  of  nature, 
counting  every  thing  in  the  game  of  life."  Who  can 
doubt  that. Great  Britain  has  been  profoundly  afic'Cted 
by  the  existence  and  development  of  the  immense  coal 
fields  beneath  her  surface?  Without  coal  and  iron, 
utilized,  her  people  must  have  been  mere  merchants, 
not  manufacturers.  The  prosecution  of  any  industry, 
by  any  people,  when  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  their 
land  and  climate,  has  great  influence  upon  their  char- 
acter, socially,  morally  and  physically;  and  their  des- 
tiny is  inexorably  wedded  to  their  industrial  pursuits. 
California  Suited  to  is^ilk  Culture. 

California  has  peculiar  advantages  for  success  in  all 
the  branches  of  silk  industry.  Its  culture  was  begun 
in  this  State  in  1860.  Mr.  Provost  raised  silk  that  year 
for  the  first  time.  He  sent  some  of  the  cocoons  to 
Lyons  and  Paris,  and  received  certificates  from  both 
cities  that  the  California  silk  was  of  the  best  quality. 
During  the  centennial  year,  in  187G,  California  cocoons 
were  sent  to  Philadelphia,  for  exhibition  at  the  World's 
Fair.  The  size  and  beauty  of  the  cocoons  excited  uni- 
versal astonishment,  and  led  beholders  to  ask,  '*  Where 
are  California's  manufactured  silks?"  The  only  an- 
swer was,  a  display  of  a  beautiful  American  flag;  for 


pay.  Keen  attention  should,  therefore,  be  given  by  all 
who  wish  well  for  the  future  of  the  people  of  such  a 
State  as  California,  to  the  introduction  of  any  new  be- 
fitting industry  that  will  insure  such  pay.  One  of  the 
first  consideratiorfs  with  those  who  would  lieuefit  the 
human  race  by  the  introduction  and  encouiagt-mcnt  of 
new  industries  is,  profitable  employment  for  the  great- 
est number.  Silk  culture  gives  such  employment, 
whether  it  be  to  the  small  farmer  of  a  few  acres  or  the 
large  planter.  It  secures  almost  incalculable  wealth  to 
those  who  prosecute  it  is  a  chief  industry.  It  is  differ- 
ent from  wheat  raising  and  mining  operations  which 
require  a  large  outlay  of  capital.  But  any  one  who 
owns,  or  rents,  only  a  single  acre,  can  grow  the  mulberry 
and  raise  cocoons,  and  the  value  of  the  reeled  silk  is 
nearly  as  great  in  the  forests  of  Mendocino  or  the  gcrges 
of  San  Diego,  as  in  San  Francisco.  The  freight  is  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  transporting 
other  productions. 

Silk  Manufacture  in  California. 

California  should  begin  the  work  of  silk  manufac- 
ture in  real  earnest.  In  a  small  way  the  enterprise  has 
been  prosecuted  for  several  years.  For  reasons,  well 
known,  and  satisfactorily  explained,  some  who  started 
in  manufacturing  have  failed.  It  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  business,  but  the  methods  of  conducting  it,  which 
largely  overwhelmed  the  projectors.  Others  have  suc- 
ceeded. There  are  now  two  flourishing  silk  factories 
in  operation  in  this  State,  one  at  South  San  Francisco, 
and  one  in  Santa  Clara  county. 

The  California  Silk  Manufacturing"  Company,  of 
which  Rodgers,  Meyers  &  Co.  are  the  proprietors,  can 
exhibit  at  their  sales  rooms,  585  Market  street,  in  San 
Francisco,  as  fine  a  line  of  sewing  silks,  as  can  be  seen 
in  any  country.  Their  factory  at  South  San  Francisco 
gives  employment  to  100  girls.  They  are  doing  a  profit- 
able business,  in  manufacturing  from  the  raw  material 
imported  from  Japan  and  other  countries. 

From  the  factory  in  Santa  Clara  county  we  have  re- 
ceived specimens  of  beautiful  heavy  dress  silks,  cut 
from  the  looms  in  operation  there.  Mr.  Ch.  G.  Her- 
man, of  San  Jose,  says  that  the  company  there  will 
gladly  purchase  all  the  raw  silk  that  may  be  needed 
by  them  from  California  groweWi  Instead  of  buying  it 
from  other  countries. 


life.  It  is  an  alarming  truth  that  ths  youth  of  Califor- 
nia afe  not  the  equals  of  the  young  people  in  Eastern 
States  in  patient  and  honest  industry.  The  reason  may 
'oe  traced  partly  to  their  surroundings.  We  are  just 
emerging  from  the  nomadic,  half  barbarous  life  of  the 
frontier  mining  camp.  Suddenly  we  find  ourselves 
dwelling  in  aland  that  is  wondrously  prolific  and  great 
in  its  natural  resources  and  possibilities.  It  is  not 
without  peril  to  our  people  that  they  are  blessed  with 
such  spontaneous  abundance  in  their  soil.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  indolence  in  such  a  country.  Only  by  sober 
thought,  exertion,  and  zealous  industry  can  we  over- 
come the  danger  of  social  dissipation  and  personal  pov- 
erty. Nature  helps  us  here  so  bountifully  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  forgetting  the  lesson  of  the  ages,  that  **if 
a  man  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat."  Then,  too, 
we  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  influence  of  the 
pernicious  and  decaying  Spanish  civilization.  Only 
one  element  more  would  seem  to  be  needed  to  complete 
the  list  of  the  dangers  so  unfavorable  to  our  better 
civilization;  and  this  is  furnished  in  the  character  of 
our  immigration.  It  has  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world;  it  brings  with  it  every  variety  of  religious  con- 
viction, social  training,  and  national  prejudice.  It  has 
but  one  common  feeling,  and  that  is  a  feeling  pregnant 
with  evil— Wie  desire  for  sudden  wealth,  to  become  rich,  with- 
out labor.  This  is  our  inheritance.  Is  it  wonderful, 
therefore,  if  California  society  contains  many  of  the 
evils  and  few  of  the  better  influences,  which  in  other 
commuuities,  make  healthy,  happy  and  permanent 
homes.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  almost  total  absence  of 
genuine  home  life  in  this  State. 

Observing  critics  say:  "  There  are  no  homes  in  Cali- 
fornia." Must  this  always  be  so?  Homos  there  must 
be  if  we  would  be  i)roBper(>UH.  In  order  t()  mah-e  homes, 
and  make  them  attractive,  this  great  industry  of  Home 
Silk  Culture  is  earnestly  recommended.  It  has  three 
important  elements  needed  for  family  welfare;— it  is 
profitable,  pleasing  and  attractive.  It  will  help  to 
keep  farmers'  sons  from  straying  from  the  parental 
roof,  and  loosing  themselves  in  the  livelier  but  not  bet- 
ter life  of  the  great  cities.  Its  influence  over  young 
women  will  be  even  greater.  Every  element  of  moth- 
erly care  and  prudence  is  needed  in  rearing  the  silk 


worm;  and  the  reeling  of  the  thread  from  the  cocoon 
will  furnish  delightful  and  profitable  employment  for 
the  children  and  mother  all  the  year  round.  Such  an 
industry  cannot  fail  to  develop  a  spirit  and  disposition 
of  true  womanhood,  now  too  deplorably  lacking  in  the 
young  women  of  California.  If  in  their  youth  they  can 
be  trained  to  habits  of  self  reliance,  if  they  can  be  em- 
ployed in  pleasing  and  profitable  industry,  at  home, 
then,  on  account  of  their  nobler  and  better  culture, 
there  will  radiate  from  them  the  influence  of  a  newer 
and  purer  life  for  California.  It  is  for  our  safety  that 
we  build  up  and  consecrate  this  great  industry  to  our 
home  life.  More  than  any  other  occupation  it  will  dig- 
nify labor  in  our  homes.  It  is  preeminently  a  family 
industry.  Scarcely  any  capital,  a  very  small  amount  of 
laud,  and  no  skilled  labor  is  needed.  Women  and  chil- 
dren can  bestow  nearly  all  the  required  labor.  In  no 
event  need  the  work  interfere  with  other  home  and 
farm  operations,  and  the  industry  can  be  pursued  when 
other  matters  are  not  pressing. 

Tlie  Woman's  Silk   Culture   Association  ol 
California. 

This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  chief  motives  that  has 
aroused  so  many  wives  and  mothers  of  late,  and  led 
them  to  organize  the  Woman's  Silk  Culture  Association 
of  California.  This  Association  seeks  to  enrich  the 
State  through  industry  instead  of  speculation,  by  fos- 
tering  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  industries  in  the 
homes  of  the  iieople.  It  is  woman  working  for  wo- 
man'selevation;  it  is  the  mother  educating  her  children 
to  love  their  home,  and  find  in  home  employments  such 
remuneration  as  will  make  it  worthy  to  be  called  a 
home.  The  benevolent  and  patriotic  purpose  of  the 
Association  has  enlisted  the  interest  of  some  of  the  best 
men  of  the  State.  The  Governor  of  California  stands 
at  the  head  of  its  Advisory  board.  With  him  are  Asso- 
ciated bankers,  merchants,  clergymen  and  other  philan- 
thropic men,  who  will  not  permit  the  enterprise  to  fail, 
so  far  as  their  advice,  or  their  money,  may  be  needed  to 
insure  success.  The  Association  has  resolved  that  it 
will  use  the  press,  and  employ  every  possible  means  to 
reach  the  ear  and  heart  of  every  mother  in  California, 
and  arouse  every  family  to  the  importance  of  Home 
Silk  Culture;  it  will  furnish  all  needed  information  to 
those  who  seek  instruction;  it  will  supply  seeds  and  cut- 
tings to  those  inclined  to  enter  upon  the  work,  to  grow 
the  mulberry;  it  will  procure  and  supply  eggs  for  the 
silkworm;  at  the  proper  time.  It  will,  also,  probably 
procure  land  and  establish  a  school  of  instruction,  if 
needed,  to  which  farmer's  daughters  may  come,  and  in 
a  few  months  be  instructed  in  all  the  steps  of  this  in- 
dustry, eo  that  returning  to  their  homes  they  may  im- 
part the  knowledge  to  others. 

Objections  and  Doubts  Considered. 

Men  who  have  once  failed,  and  men  who  for  other 
selfish  and  unpatriotic  reasons  would  wish  to  fail, 
seek  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  movement.  They 
tell  us  that  California  is  not  suited  to  silk  culture  and 
manufacture;  they  say  that  her  men  are  too  speculati\e, 
and  her  women  too  giddy  and  frivolous,  and  that  they 
will  not  awake  to  the  utility  of  this  industry;  that 
wages  are  too  high,  and  that  land  is  held  by  large  mo- 
nopolists. We  have  carefully  considered  all  the  objec- 
tions of  the  pessimist,  and  all  the  difficulties  which 
others  would  suggest,  in  order  to  discourage  and  dis- 
hearten; and  we  know  that  they  are  groundless.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  Home  Silk  Culture  should  not  be 
begun  in  this  State,  and  prosecuted  as  a  chief  industry. 
To  the  chief  objections  just  stated,  we  an.swer:  Tlu^ 
few  who  have  engaged  in  it  have  succeeded,  and  their 
success  has  astonished  the  people  of  other  silk  growing 
countries.  Speculation  has  run  its  race;  the  fever  can- 
not always  last;  men  are  getting  tired  of  pursuing  a 
course  of  life  that  destroys  their  homes,  beggars  their 
families,  and  ends  in  the  suicide's  grave.  Women  are 
not  so  giddy  and  frivolous  that  they  will  not  be  hero- 
ines for  the  sake  of  happy  homes,  if  men  will  shov," 
them  how,  and  encourage  them  to  bo  what  they  were 
formed  by  their  Maker  to  be — helps  suited  to  man.  High 
wages  might  have  been  an  objection  once.  They  are 
not  so  now.  There  are  idle  people  in  California  beg- 
ging for  work.  There  are  poor  people,  asking  for  br(!ad. 
During  the  last  two  winters  thousands  were  fed  at  pub- 
lic expense,  and  many  a  man  has  toiled  for  less  than  a 
dollar  a  day  to  procure  food  for  his  wife  and  children, 
who  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  As  to  the  land, 
it  is  true  that  vast  tracts  are  held  by  largo  owners;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  thousands  of  acres  of  as  good 
land  can  be  bought  in  California  to-day  with  less  money 
per  acre  than  the  annual  rentage  would  be  in  France, 
where  the  workers  in  silk  culture  grow  the  mulberry, 
mostly,  on  rented  lands,  live  in  rented  homes,  and  raise, 
spin  and  weave  the  silk  which  yields  to  their  country 
$31,000,000  every  year. 

When  earth  is  freeing  itself  from  winter's  bondage, 
she  sends  forth  a  hopeful  messenger,  a  prophet  of  the 
coming  spring,— a  little  flower,  the  Snow-drop.  Who, 
in  his  own  childliood,  lias  not  seen  and  hailed  this  ten- 
der flower,  fulfilling  its  mission,  calling  to  its  compan- 
ions to  awake,  and  decorate  and  clothe  the  earth  with 
beauty!  This  beautiful  prophet,  standing  amid  the 
cold  and  desolation  of  departing  winter,  is  a  herald  of 
new  times,  of  blooming  flowers  and  abundant  harvests. 
Thus,  too,  are  many  messengers  sent  to  man,  to  bring 
hope  to  the  disappointed,  and  h(dp  to  the  weary.  To- 
day California  needs  hope  to  quicken  intelligent 
thought  and  cheerful  action;  to  give  profitable  industry 
to  the  people,  and  remunerative  trade  to  her  merchants. 
Is  there  not  in  Home  Silk  Culture  the  sure  prophecy  of 
a  new  and  nobler  life  for  this  Golden  State  of  the  Pacific 
Coast!  That  was  a  grand  spirit  that  called  into  exis- 
tence a  great  city,  like  San  Francisco,  and  stretched  one 
of  the  world's  most,  magnificent  railways  from  the  Gol- 
den Gate  to  the  Atlantic.  Doubts  and  dilllculties  fled 
before  such  daring;  and  that  spirit  is  not  dead.  For 
some  reason  it  has  been  depressed;  it  m!  y  bo  dreaming 
orparalized;  it  is  not  dead.  It  will  awake.  Our  silk 
industry  will  help  to  give  it  new  life  and  vigor.  What 
the  discovery  of  gold  did  for  us  in  t}w  past,  this  will  do 
for  us  in  the  future,— and  far  more.  It  will  help  to 
make  Industry  more  universal  and  honorable,  bring 
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hspplnefiR  to  oar  fsmilips,  and  ever  increasing  prosper- 
ity  and  solid  wealth  to  the  State. 

An  ImpKndinff  Daiiffer. 

To  all  objectors  and  doubters  we  submit  nowfortheir 
most  serious  thought  the  consideration  of  an  impend- 
ing danger.  There  is  at  this  moment,  in  one  of  the 
ports  of  China,  a  ship-builder  from  the  Clyde.  He  is 
building  steamers  for  the  Chinese,  by  the  aid  of  Chi- 
nese workmt-n,  whose  wages  are  three  cents  a  day! 
England  is  alarmed  at  the  prospect.  Russia  is  prepar- 
ing herself  against  this  common  foe  to  our  modern  civ- 
ilization and  the  blessings  of  home  life.  Soon  the  dis- 
tance between  C'liina  and  other  countries  will  be  les- 
seni'd  by  swift  running  steamers,  with  cheap  fares  and 
freights.  In  every  country  where  it  is  i)OSBihle,  the 
Chinese  cheap  labor  curse,  will  spread  itself.  Wher- 
ever this  goes  the  American  family  system  must  perish. 
There  are  alri  ady  not  far  from  80,000  Chinese  on  the 
Pacific  Coast;  they  are  a  great  factor  in  the  ranks  of 
labor.  They  represent  neither  wife  nor  child.  Of 
American  homes  they  know  nothing;  for  American  civ- 
ilization they  care  nothing.  Such  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can laborers,  would  represent  nearly  or  quite  400,000 
people,  dwelling  in  homes— parents  and  chil<lren — zeal- 
ous for  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  But  these  unas- 
Bimilating  laborers  are  an  anomaly.  The  labor  of  80,- 
000  men— only  such  men— crushes  out  the  family,  and 
so  puts  the  future  of  the  State  in  peril.  When  the  fam- 
ily relation  is  destroyed  what  hope  can  there  be  for 
Buch  a  community?  These  80,000  anomolous  laborers 
level  our  roads,  build  our  railways,  cultivate  and  can 
our  fruits,  catch  and  can  our  salmon,  raise  and  peddle 
our  vegetables,  make  our  brt)onis,  boots  and  cigars,  har- 
vest our  grain,  work  in  our  mines  and  vineyanis,  man- 
ufacture our  woolens,  compete  for  housework,  sew  and 
wash  our  linen,  and  make  embroideries,  ruches  and 
many  of  the  line  rufflings  which  are  worn  by  our  wo- 
men. Step  by  step  they  are  crowding  into  every  possi- 
ble industry.  We  have  bi  come  used  to  their  presence, 
and  have  grown  dependent  upon  them,  in  the  same  way 
that  our  own  people  in  the  Southern  States  became  de- 
pendent upon  their  slaves.  I^abor  there  became  dis- 
crowned: and  soon  it  will  cease  to  be  honorable  here, 
ii  there  be  no  change.  The  Chinese  h<dd  to  their 
creeds,  to  their  degrading  customs,  their  national  preju- 
dices, and  their  anti  American  civilization  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  own.  As  compared  with  ourselves 
they  have  some  advantages  that  promise  victory  for 
them,  and  ruin  for  our  laboriTS  We  are  isolated  in 
Califi»rtiia  from  the  protection  and  home  inlluence  of 
the  Kast,  where  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Dutch  founded 
happy  homes;  where,  Iree  and  enlightened,  they  sought 
and  found  honor  in  labor.  We  are  weakened  by  con- 
flicting interests;  and  by  many  old  national  or  religious 
prejudices.  But  they  are  a  unit.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
be  vigilant  and  diligent. 

Milk  Iiiiliistry  tlt«  Dii4>-  of  Ihp  Hour. 

We  owe  something  to  ouu  children  and  the  genera- 
tions after  them.  Men  and  womi  n  alike  have  duties  to 
discharge  ft»r  the  good  of  the  race  and  the  hopes  of 
mankind.  He  who  makes  twt»  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  before  there  was  only  one,  is  a  benefactor  to  his 
race.  We  owe  something  to  the  community  besides 
taxes.  When  an  opportunity  to  benefit  our  country  for 
all  time  presents  itself,  we  should  be  willing  and  eager 
to  seize  it.  W(f  may  thus  do  mu<*h  to  relieve  our  sutler- 
ing  ftrllow  men.  If  wr  neglect  this  ^'reat  silk  industry 
others  will  not.  They  who  have  already  almost  monop- 
olized nearly  every  other  industry  in  California  will 
soon  be  seeking  the  advantages  of  th'S  for  themselves. 
Unless  we  awake  at  once  to  action,  we  will  soon  discov- 
er that  enterprising  Chinese  capitalists  have  set  their 
own  countrymen  to  the  culture  of  mulberry  farms  all 
over  the  State,  in  such  numbers  that  the  production  and 
trade  in  silk  will  be  so  secure  in  their  hands  that  suc- 
cessful competition  will  be  hopeless.  The  danger  is 
all  the  greater  as  the  i)roduct  in  California  is  so  supe- 
rior, the  State  is  so  peculiarly  suited  to  the  culture,  and 
the  Chinese  are,  by  long  familiarity  with  the  business, 
the  most  expert  of  all  the  nations  in  every  branch  of 
tke  industry. 

For  twenty  years  the  cry  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  been:   "Give  us  work:  give  us  an  honorable 
trade;  give  us  something  by  which  we  can  earn  an  hon- 
est living."   If  we  heed  this  cry,  and  provide  fer  our 
children  an  industry  like  this,  our  reformatory  schools 
and  prisons  will  lose  a  chief  source  of  supply:  we  will 
have  less  taxes  to  pay  for  the  execution  of  the  criminal 
laws;  our  people  will  be  richer  and  happier;  our  fam- 
ilies will  be  our  joy  and  our  homes  will  be  secure. 
Why  hesitate  I   Ye  are  full  grown  men. 
With  God-implanted  will,  and  courage,  if 
Ye  dare  but  show  it.    Never  yet  was  will 
But  found  some  way  or  means  to  work  it  out. 
Nor  e'er  did  Fortune  frown  on  him  who  dared. 
Shall  we  in  presence  of  such  joy.  or  peril, 
In  this  SHpremest  moment  for  the  people's  need 
Stand  trembling,  when  by  one  bold  stroke 
Our  homes  for  ages  might  be  rich  and  free? — 
And  that  one  stroke  so  just,  so  greatly  good. 
So  level  with  the  happiness  of  man, 
That  all  the  angels  will  applaud  the  deed  I 


chance:  for  apiaries. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Lompoc  liecord  Bays : 
"The  Santa  Inez,  for  GO  miles  is  particularly  good 
for  honey.  If  the  Santa  Rita  people  would  make 
that  a  business  in  connection  with  fruit-growing, 
chickens,  etc.,  it  would  be  a  bonanza  for  tliem. 
Start  right,  and  a  good  swarm  of  bees  are  as  profit- 
able as  a  cow.  Start  wrong,  and  bees  are  dear  at 
ten  cents  per  swarm.  Get  Quimby,  or  some  other 
good  work,  on  bees,  read  it  through  thoroughly, 
then  come  down  when  I  am  working  my  bees,  and 
I  can  teach  you  more  in  20  minutes  than  I  other- 
wise could  in  all  day.  I  would  like  to  say  much 
more,  but  I  fear  I  may  tire  the  printer.  Three 
years  ago  San  Diego  sliipped  $200,000  worth  of 
honey.  Lompoc  can  and  will  do  as  well  some  day." 


CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  Sacramento  Bee's  sixteen  page  Christmas 
edition,  I.  N.  Hoag,  Esq.,  has  a  very  learned  arti- 
cle upon  the  past  and  present  productive  capacity 
of  California.    From  it  we  take  the  following  : 

For  ten  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the 
advent  of  the  new  population  there  was  not 
enough  of  farm  products  raised  in  the  State  to 
feed  a  hundredth  part  of  the  people,  and  very 
much  of  the  grain  fed  to  working  stock  was  im- 
ported. We  ate  flour  from  Chili  and  the  Atlantic 
States  and  we  fed  our  horses  and  woi  king  cattle 
hay  raised  on  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  rivers. 
So  deeply  seated  was  the  impression  that  California 
could  never  be  an  agricultural  country  that  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  a  large  number  of  successful  ex- 
periments with  ditferent  kinds  of  crops  were  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  beginning  towards  a  change  in 
public  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  no  portion  of 
the  people  were  more  surprised  at  the  success  of 
their  own  achievements  than  were  those  who,  by 
accident  rather  than  design,  were  led  to  make  the 
first  efl'orts  at  the  cultivation  of  the  Boil. 

We  had  no  mills  to  grind  wheat  into  flour,  and 
there  was  an  immediate  and  pressing  demand  for 
some  hearty  feed  for  working  stock,  lience  for  a 
number  of  years  much  more  barley  was  raised 
than  wheat.  The  cultivation  of  barley  began  in 
about  1852  and  increased  from  year  to  year.  But 
very  little  wheat  was  raised  in  the  Slate  till  the 
year  1854.  From  this  latter  year  we  may  well  date 
the  beginning  of  California 

Modern  Anfriculture. 

In  this  year  the  importance  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits was  formally  and  legally  recognized  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  by  the  incorporation  of 


the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000  a  year  for  five  years  for  its  support. 
In  favor  of  this  measure  the  Committee  on  .Agri- 
culture of  the  Assembly  stated  that  over  $25,000,- 
000  was  employed  in  the  import  provision  trade  of 
the  State,  and  that  within  the  past  three  years 
there  had  been  imported  more  than  half  a  million 
barrels  of  flour,  at  an  expense  to  the  people  of 
from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000;  but  that  thereafter 
it  was  hoped  that  the  production  would  at  least 
equal  the  home  demand.  Twenty-six  years  of  ag- 
ricultural experience  in  the  State  has  now  passed 
iQto  history,  and  that  history  has  been  one  of  un- 
paralleled success  in  the  production  of  nearly 
every  article  of  food  for  man  and  beast  that  is 
grown  in  any  country. 

There  are  now  under  cultivation  in  the  State 
over  5,000,000  acres  of  land.  Wo  have  produced 
the  present  year  an  estimated  crop  of  33,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  for  export.  Our  crop  of  barley 
will  not  fall  short  of  10,000,000  bushels.  We  have 
sheared  over  50,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  our 
wineries  have  turned  out  not  less  than  10,000,000 
gallons  of  wine.  Of  all  the  great  and  valuable 
agricultural  staples,  we  are  large  exporters  and 
importers  of  none.  Our  agricultural  productions 
are  larger,  when  compared  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  them,  than  the 
agricultural  productions  of  any  other  community 
or  State  in  the  world. 

We  excel  in  stock.  We  have  within  our  State 
some  of  the  most  extensive  establishments  for  the 
breeding  of  valuable  horses  in  the  world,  and  we 
have  already  turned  out  the  fastest  colts  at  two 
years  old  that  the  world  has  produced,  one  of 
these  has  a  record  of  2:25'4  and  the  other  2:26H. 
We  have  in  California  four  colts  under  four  years, 
bred  in  the  State,  that  have  beaten  2:30,  and  one 
other  that  has  equaled  that  time,  while  outside  this 
State  there  is  but  one  colt  in  the  world,  under  that 


age,  that  hag  made  a  record  of  2:30,  and  not  one 
that  has  made  a  lower  record.  There  are  in  Cali- 
fornia some  of  the  largest  and  finest  herds  of 
thoroughbred  cattle  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  the  largest  and  best  flocks  of  thoroughbred 
merino  sheep,  of  both  the  Spanish  and  French 
families,  that  are  now  to  be  fonnd  in  the  universe. 
Outside  of  Asia  Minor,  the  native  home  of  the 
Angora  goat,  California  contains  the  largest  and 
best  flocks  of  these  valuable  animals  in  the  world. 


KSTUKTICS   OF  WINE  CULTURE. 

A  writer  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  of  this  city,  had 
an  article,  not  long  ago  on  the  subject  of  wine  cul- 
ture in  California,  which,  after  showing  its  impor- 
tance in  regard  to  profit,  says: 

But  there  is  another  view  of  viticulture  still 
more  important  than  the  financial  one.  It  beauti- 
fies and  adorns  the  face  of  the  country  to  a  degree 
which  can  be  appreciated  by  those  who  saw  Napa 
valley  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  hiils  that  flank 
it  on  either  hand  were  covered  with  chapparal  and 
inhabited  by  wild  animals  and  hideoiis  reptiles, 
and  who  have  seen  it  within  the  last  two  years, 
dotted  all  over  with  tasteful  cottages,  and  those 
same  hills  checkered  all  through  the  long  summer 
months  with  the  refreshing  green  of  hundreds  of 
vineyards  and  in  the  autumn  crowned  with  purple 
grapes.  It  also  improves  the  taste  and  manners  of 
the  people,  as  much  as  it  does  the  rugged  and  un- 
couth forms  of  Nature.  If  we  want  to  know  what 
nations  of  the  Old  World  are  the  most  polite  and 
present  the  highest  forms  of  civilization,  we  need 
only  find  out  those  which  cultivate  the  vine  most 
successfully.  If  we  would  ascertain  that  era  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race  when  universal  so- 


ciety wore  its  most  savage  and  repulsive  habit  we 
shall  find  it  at  that  period  when  the  vineyard  was 
unknown  or  most  neglected.  The  Lombards  en- 
tered Italy  as  a  race  of  uncouth  barbarians,  de- 
pending for  their  convivialities  upon  a  wretched 
liquor  distilled  from  the  milk  of  mares.  A  century 
of  viticulture  transformed  them  into  a  condition 
of  elegance  and  refinement.  When  the  Vandals 
came  first  to  Spain  they  were  little  better  than  the 
following  of  Little  Bull,  the  Sioux  chief.  The 
vineyards  of  Spain  and  Africa  converted  them  to  a 
high  state  of  civilization.  The  staple  production 
of  France  is  wine.  The  Gauls  learned  viticulture 
from  the  Romans  an  age  before  C.Tsar  conquered 
their  country.  The  wine  of  France  aggregates 
more  than  that  of  all  other  nations,  and  tlie  civili- 
zation, taste,  art,  refinement  of  the  French  have 
for  centuries  held  the  highest  place  in  Europe. 


RAISIN  COMPARISONS. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Riverside  held  a  meeting  a 
short  time  ago  to  institute  comparisons  between 
Riverside  raisins  and  those  imnorted.  Concern- 
ing the  conclusions  arrived  at,  the  Press  and  Ilor- 
ticnlturist  says : 

First,  the  packing  of  the  imported  raisins  was 
inferior  to  Riverside  raisins  ;  second,  the  berries  of 
the  imported  raisins  were  smaller  than  the  River- 
side product ;  third,  the  seed  in  the  imported  rais- 
ins were  a  leelle  smaller  than  in  the  Riverside  rais- 
ins, but  the  size  of  the  seed  was  not  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  berry  ;  fourth,  the  thickness 
and  toughness  in  the  skins  was  much  in  favor  of 
the  Riverside  raisins  ;  fifth,  in  flavor  there  was  but 
little  difference,  the  Riverside  raisins  being  slightly 
ahead  ;  sixth,  the  general  appearance  of  the  raisins 
when  piled  up  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  River- 
side article.  There  was  much  rejoicing  over  the 
decision  of  the  stern  and  unbiased  judges,  and 
one  of  the  gentlemen  present  solemnly  warned  the 
assembled  fruit  growers  against  copying  after  the 
imported  method  of  putting  up  raisins. 
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FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

O  F 

HUTCHINSON 

&;  MANN, 

Nos.  322  and  324  Califoruia  Street, 
and  302  and  301  San- 
some  Street, 

S £t XI  IF" i-fxnclsco. 


A  grcnts  lor  Tile 
Berlin  Cologrne  F.  I.  Co  BerHn,  Germany 


Dwellinif  House  Underwriters  New  York. 


Girard  F.  <Si  M.  Ins.  Co  PhUadelpbia. 


Lu  (  onflance  Ins.  Co   Paris.  Franc«. 


Lion  Fire  Ins.  Co.  (Limited) ...  .London,  Rng. 


New  Orleans  Ins.   Ass*n  New  Orleans. 

*  lHa,{>;tJ>. 


New  York  Cify  Ins,  Co   New  Y'ork. 

Si400,7  02, 


People's  Ins.  Co  Newark,  N.  J 

S.501,4.°i0. 


Revere  Fire  Ins,  Co  Boston,  Maas. 


St.  Panl  F.  <&  M.  Ins,  Co.... St,  Paul,  Minn. 


The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited) ...  .London,  En|{a 
«(507'.<110. 


Teutonia  Ins.  Co   New  Orleans. 

«?300,035. 


Watertown  Ins.  Co  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

»778,.'I04. 


M  A.  R  I  IV  E. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insnr- 
ance  Company  London, 


La  Fonciere  Murine  Ins,  Co  Paris, 

SI, 300,000. 


Capital  Represented,  . .  $18,648,963 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  .  CALIFORNIA. 


SANTA.  BARHARA  8EA-BEACII, 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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j  A    FLiOOD  YEAR. 

The  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  takes  a 
philosophical  view  of  the  recent  overflow  in 
that  section  of  the  State.  He  says  that  a  flood 
year  is  always  a  fat  year  in  California;  and 
that  while  one  acre  may  be  injured  by  too 
much  water,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
will  be  benefitted  by  the  plentiful  rain.  This 
is  the  right  view  lo  take  of  the  matter.  We 
recollect  that  the  intelligent  and  liberal  minded 
editor  of  the  same  paper  said,  in  substance, 
last  spring,  that  the  floods  of  California  are 
no  floods  at  all  compared  with  the  floods  of 
the  Eastern  States  or  of  the  old  world.  He 
stated  that  our  little  overflows  are  tame,  quiet, 
harmless  and  beneficial  things,  while  there  the 
angry  waters  tear  up  forests,  sweep  away  cities 
and  leave  behind  them  a  track  of  desolation 
long  and  wide. 

Some  of  these  lands,  which  were  recently 
under  water,  have  been  producing  wheat  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  The  result  is  that  the 
soil  has  been  almost  exhausted.  The  recent 
flood  will  be  the  means  of  fertilizing  these  ex- 
hausted lands  with  the  rich  soil  of  the  up- 
lands. 

The  extent  of  the  damage  done  by  the  flood 
cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time,  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  confidence  and  prosperity  far 
exceed  the  damage  when  the  .  whole  State  is 
considered.  Losses  by  flood  in  this  State 
have  always  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  has 
been  stated  that  for  every  bushel  of  wheat, 
for  instance,  that  was  lost  by  the  submergence 
of  fields  planted  in  the  low-lrnds,  previous  to 
the  overflows  of  1861-2,  there  were  two  gained 
by  reason  of  better  crops  produced  in  the  up- 
land and  dry  districts.  It  will  be  the  same 
this  year,  in  our  opinion.  An  old  farmer,  in 
the  course  of  a  communication  to  the  Chron- 
icle ot  this  city,  says,  in  speaking  of  Yolo,  So- 
lano, Tehama,  Colusa,  Butte,  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  counties,  all  of  which  have  been 
in  some  measuie  damaged  by  the  overflowed 
lands,  will  in  the  aggregate  produce  more 
grain  and  more  fat  cattle  and  sheep  this  year 
than  they  did  last,  while  the  counties  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  south  of  the  San  Joaquin  river 
will  exceed  their  production  of  any  preceding 
year.  Outside  of  the  flooded  districts  the 
crops  will  be  good,  and  work  abundant.  The 
railways  will  have  to  be  repaired,  fences  re- 
placed and  levees  rebuilt.  The  outlook,  at 
this  time,  for  the  farmers  and  miners  for  the 
next  few  months  is  certainly  of  a  most  encour- 
aging character.  The  future  is  full  of  prom- 
ise, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
1881  will  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years 
that  we  have  ever  had. 


THE  RESOURCES   OP  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  article  concerning  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  exhibitions  recently 
held  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Express  of  that  city,  says: 

Wheat,  corn,  barley,  sorghum,  the  sugar  beet, 
flax,  rye,  oats — in  short,  all  the  products  of  the 
field — all  the  gifts  of  Ceres  and  Vertumnus — are  on 
exhibition.  Our  section  has  not  only  developed 
into  a  first-class  wheat-growing  section,  but  into 
one  where  sugar  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  staple 
production  of  the  future.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  exhibition,  by  demonstrating  our  un- 
approachable agricultural  capacity,  will  inaugu- 
rate a  new  era  of  industrial  prosperity  in  our  dis- 
trict and  county.  The  great  facts  have  been  gath- 
ered together  and  jjlaced  before  the  people.  They 
are  enabled  to  see  at  a  glance  the  immense  possi- 
bilities with  which  nature  has  endowed  our  sec- 
tion. They  can  read,  as  it  were  in  an  open  book, 
that  we  possess  the  soil  and  the  climate  to  render 
us  the  richest  people  on  the  footstool.  They  can 
see  that  there  is  hardly  anything  worth  producing 
which  wo  cannot  produce;  that,  while  we  can  raise 
in  great  abundance  the  ordinary  products  of  the 
farm  of  other  sections,  we  can  at  the  same  time  so 
ramify  our  possibilities  as  to  supply  to  less  fortu- 
nate localities  a  line  of  products  at  once  rich,  rare 
and  eagerly  sought  after.  Remember  that  our 
vintages  will  hereafter  form  the  basis  of  an  indus- 
try that  will  pour  into  our  laps  a  constant  stream 
of  gold  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth;  that  oil, 
honey  and  wheat  will  bo  sought  for  in  our  mar- 
kets; that  sugar  is  destined  to  become  one  of  our 
most  profitable  staple  productions;  that  the  fruits 
of  the  orchard  and  the  products  of  the  garden  will 
richly  reward  the  farmer  and  the  cultivator  ;  that 
our  orange  crops  will  go  on  increasing  in  quantity 
and  that  the  breeder  and  the  stockman  will  here 
find  their  bonanza  home.  Remember  all  this,  and 
looking  at  the  two  great  fairs  now  attracting  the 
attention  of  thousands  and  you  will  say  such  a 
section  must  have  a  future  of  wonderful  prosper- 
ity before  it.  Visitors  from  abroad  who  go  to  the 
Pavilion  and  the  Park  will  bear  us  out  in  this,  and 
the  two  fairs  of  1880  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  in- 
dustries of  Southern  California,  from  which  will 
date  its  lasting  era  of  wealth  and  abundance. 


LOCAL.  MANUFACTORIES. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  take  the  following 
from  the  Sonora  TIiiion-Democrnt  : 

Tuolumne  county  presents  innumerable  facili- 
ties for  the  manufacture  of  many  articles  that  are 
generally  required.  The  material  is  here  at  hand 
inviting  those  who  have  patience  and  a  determina- 
tion to  build  up  a  business.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  smaller  towns  with  only  a  tithe  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  here  possessed,  have  become  famous 
for  the  production  of  one  or  more  manufactured 
articles.  With  the  addition  of  small  manufacto- 
ries, to  the  mining  and  agricultural  interests  of 
this  county,  continual  prosperity  will  be  assured. 
The  last  three  years  has  shown  a  healthy  growth  in 
material  interests  ;  while  the  improvement  of  old 
industries  is  going  on,  it  is  well  to  keep  up  with 
the  woi'ld  as  it  moves,  and  encourage  the  addition 
of  other  enterprises  that  will  not  fail  to  add  to  the 
general  welfare,  giving  work  to  the  laborer  and 
increasing  the  demand  for  that  which  is  produced 
from  the  earth.  In  this  connection,  we  reproduce 
the  following  taken  from  the  Mining  and  Scieniijic 
I'ress  : 

We  hope,  from  this  on,  to  see  California  take  a 
better  position  as  a  manufacturing  center  than  she 
has  hitherto  done.  Rates  of  interest  have  materi- 
ally lessened,  the  country  is  more  thickly  popu- 
lated, means  of  transportation  have  increased  and 
improved,  and  the  State  has  "wakened  up"  gener- 
ally. It  takes  time  to  develop  an  industry  of  any 
magnitude,  and  it  also  takes  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  energy  to  start  it.  But  we  have  the  energy 
and  the  money  and  now  is  the  time.  There  are  a 
good  many  small  towns  throughout  the  State 
where  no  particular  impulse  has  been  given  to  any 
branch  of  business  that  can  be  widely  developed, 
and  in  any  one  of  these  places,  if  a  start  were 
made  and  a  manufactory  established,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  that  establishment  would  make  a 
name  for  itself  if  managed  properly. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  when  a  certain  kind  of 
manufacturing  industry  has  started  up  in  a  small 
town  or  new  settlement,  it  finally  becomes  the 
prominent  industry  of  the  town.  Hundreds  of 
Eastern  and  European  towns  indicate  this.  Some 
are  famous  for  iron  work,  some  for  cars,  some  for 
clocks,  knives  and  forks,  toys,  brass  goods,  fire- 
arms, etc.  We  havn't  any  of  these  places  in  this 
State,  yet  they  are  the  localities  which  make  other 
communities  prosperous. 

Most  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
State  of  any  magnitude  are  concentrated  in  San 
Francisco.  The  small  towns  have  been  left  out  in 
the  cold,  and  have  to  depend  on  the  agricultural  or 
mining  communities  near  them  for  support;  and, 
unfortunately,  the  result  has  been  that  very  few  of 
the  interior  towns  are  in  as  prosijerous  a  condition 
as  they  should  be. 

Manufacturing  establishments  of  any  character 
must  first  acquire  a  local  reputation,  and  this  will 
in  time  spread  as  their  business  increases.  San 
Francisco  is  now  mainly  noted,  from  a  manufac- 
turing point  of  view,  for  its  mining  machinery  and 
its  woolen  goods.  The  woolen  mills  have  sent 
their  products  all  over  the  coast.  The  foundries, 
from  small  beginnings,  have  multiplied  in  number 
and  in  usefulness,  and  have  for  some  years  manu- 
factured mining  machinery,  not  only  for  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  States  and  Territories,  but  for  Mexico, 
Japan  and  South  America.  California  has  set  the 
pattern  for  mining  machinery  of  all  kinds,  making 
it  better  and  cheaper  than  elsewhere. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  branches  of 
manufacture  in  this  great  city,  which  are  prosper- 
ous and  flourishing,  and  which  are  gradually  be- 
coming better  known.  The  plea  we  are  making 
now  is  for  similar  works  to  be  started  in  the  inte- 
rior towns.  Low  rents,  cheap  living  and  conve- 
nient facilities  may  be  had  in  many  places.  Any 
of  these  communities  will  give  any  assistance  in 
their  power.  Let  the  new  industries  grow  up  with 
the  country,  starting  in  some  small  town,  and  de- 
veloping gradually  with  its  growth  a  class  of  pop- 
ulation who  shall  be  producers  in  a  branch  requir- 
ing skill,  mechanical  knowledge  and  ingenuity. 
Nothing  will  make  us  more  prosperous  than  this. 
Agriculture  and  mining  are  well  in  their  way,  but 
we  must  educate  mechanics  and  artisans,  or  it  will 
take  all  the  miners  and  farmers  make  to  pay  for 
appliances  and  materials  which  they  need. 


CALIFORNIA   SCHOOL  JttONEYS. 

The  Stockton  Independent  commenting  on  Con- 
troller Kenficld's  report,  says  :  "  It  is  only  when 
the  sum  is  seen  in  the  aggregate  that  the  large 
amount  collected  in  this  State  for  school  purposes 
becomes  strikingly  apparent.  The  present  law  re- 
quires the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to  raise  a 
sum  equal  to  $7  per  head  annually  for  all  census 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen. 
The  total  number  of  census  children  as  shown  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  I'ublic  Instruction  is 
21C,'104.  Thus  the  total  amount  to  be  raised  by  tax 
for  school  purposes  for  the  ensuing  two  years  is 
$.•3,029, G.'iG.  Added  to  this  is  the  poll  tax  and  the 
sum  levied  by  each  school  district.  It  is  question- 
able whether,  when  all  the  taxes  levied  for  school 
purposes  are  added  together,  California  is  not 
spending  more  per  capita  on  education  than  any 
State  in  the  Union." 


FUTURE  OP  CALIFORNIA. 

Could  the  people  of  California  of  the  present 
day  look  forward  half  a  century  of  years,  and  be- 
hold the  California  of  1930,  the  most  enthusiastic, 
and  the  wildest  dreamer  of  the  future  of  this  great 
State,  would  be  surprised — for  tonf^ue  hath  not 
told,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive,  tlie  greatness  of  the  future  of  the  Gol- 
den State.  And  it  is  not  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
State  that  is  to  make  it  great.  It  is  the  thousaHds 
of  vineyards  that  will  dot  the  plains  and  cover  the 
foot-hills.  These  are  to  constitute  the  great  source 
of  wealth,  and  will  do  more  to  build  up  the  State 
than  any  other  industry.  The  greatest  length  of 
France  is  G20  miles;  the  greatest  width  is  .'570  miles; 
its  whole  area  is  207,480  square  miles,  and  contains 
nearly  forty  millions  of  people.  California's 
greatest  length  is  800  miles;  its  average  width  230 
miles;  and  its  area  is  155,980  square  miles— or 
about  one-quarter  less  in  size  th.m  the  whole  of 
France — while  our  population  is  less  than  one  mil- 
lion. Prance  lies  between  42  deg.  20  min.,  and  51 
deg.  51  min.  north  latitude  ;  while  California  lies 
between  30  deg.  20  min.  and  42  dog.  north  latitude. 
The  geological  formation  of  the  two  countries  are 
somewhat  similar.  In  climate,  California  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  France 
has  constituted  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  ag- 
ricultural wealth;  and  in  the  coming  year  will  con- 
stitute the  principal  wealth  of  California. 

The  annual  product  of  wine  in  France,  estiq;iated, 
in  1868,  was  as  follows:  Burgundy  districts,  75,- 
000,000  gallons;  of  the  Gironde,  known  as  claret, 
at  85,000,000  gallons;  of  the  Champagne  districts, 
at  52,000,000  gallons.  The  total  products  of  the 
vineyards  of  France  was  estimated,  in  18G6,  at 
831,000,000  gallons,  exclusive  of  105,000,000  gal- 
lons distilled  into  brandy.  In  18G8,  the  wine  ex- 
ports were  valued  at  245,000,000  francs.  The  wine 
product,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  fallen  off 
greatly,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera. 
The  southern  portions  of  France  are  not  adapted 
to  vine  culture,  while  in  California  the  vine  flour- 
ishes from  the  northern  to  the  southern  line  of  the 
State.  There  is  probably  as  great  an  area  of  land 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  Califor- 
nia as  there  is  in  France.  But  allowing  one-half 
the  amount  of  land  suitable  to  grape  culture,  and 
allowing  the  same  productiveness  of  the  vine  here 
as  in  France — and,  by  the  way,  our  vines  are  far 
more  productive  than  they  are  in  France — the  re- 
sult would  be  500,000.000  gallons  of  wine.  In  18G6, 
there  were  5,000,000  acres  of  land  in  vineyards  in 
France,  from  which  were  produced  a  thousand 
million  gallons  of  wine,  averaging  200  gallons  to 
the  acre,  besides  the  grapes  that  went  into  daily 
consumption.  We  believe  this  a  poor  average  for 
California  vineyards;  and,  as  there  are  100,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  California,  three,  or  even  five  mil- 
lion acres  would  not  be  a  large  percentage  for  vine- 
yards in  the  coming  fifty  years,  and  a  thousand 
million  gallons  of  wine  not  an  exaggerated  amount 
of  production. — Oakland  Tribune. 


NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Mining  is  the  chief  industry  of  Nevada  county 
although  the  manufacture  of  lumber  holds  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  developing  of  her  resources 
The  area  of  the  county  is  1,02G  square  miles,  most 
of  which  comprises  mountain  and  valley  land.  It 
is  one  of  the  summit  counties — being  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Yuba  and  Sierra,  on  the  east  by  the 
State  of  Nevada,  on  the  south  by  Placer  and  on 
the  west  by  Yuba.  In  the  valleys  are  pleasant 
towns  and  small  though  productive  farms,  produc- 
ing ample  grain  crops  and  some  of  the  most  lus- 
cious fruit  in  the  State.  The  broken  character  of 
the  country  prevents  to  a  great  extent,  the  opera 
tion  of  large  landed  property,  but  for  comfortable 
and  profitable  homes  for  small  farmers  who  are 
endowed  with  Nature's  capital  of  industry  and 
economy  there  is  every  opportunity,  and  the  far- 
mer who  desires  to  achieve  ultimate  success  by 
these  means  cannot  find  a  better  place  in  which  to 
locate.  The  climate  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  the  multitude  of  rosy-cheeked  children  grow- 
ing up  in  the  various  communities  are  a  liviuf;  evi- 
dence of  this  fact.  Children  naturally  suggest 
schools  and  no  county  in  the  State  can  boast  of 
better  public  schools  than  Nevada.  The  training 
is  thorough  and  the  fact  that  conduct  even  border- 
ing upon  what  is  known  as  lioodlumism  is  unknown 
among  the  nising  generation,  is  a  snUlcient  attesta- 
tion of  the  good  discipline  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, both  at  school  and  at  homo.  The  local 
newspapers  and  churches  are  well  supported, 
which  is  a  suflicient  guarantee  of  the  intelligence 
and  morality  of  the  residents.  Large  numbers  of 
pleasure-seekers  annually  visit  Nevada  county, 
their  objective  point  being  Lake  Tahoo  and  Lake 
Donner.  These  beautiful  sheets  of  water,  sur- 
rounded by  towering  mountains  and  nestling 
among  the  evergreen  pines  of  the  higli  Sierras,  are 
regarded  as  resorts  only  second  to  Yosemite  itself 
and  rendered  far  more  accessible  by  the  railroad 
linos  which  pass  within  easy  staging  distance  of 
both  lakes.  The  sad  history  of  the  unparalleled 
HufVorings  of  the  Donner  party,  from  whom  the 
lake  takes  its  name,  will  over  possess  a  gloomy  in- 
terest for  all  who  visit  this  beautiful  nook  in  the 
Sierras.  Fish  and  game  are  plentiful,  aflbrding 
endless  sport  for  the  hunter,  bo  ho  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional.— Cor.  tiac.  Bee. 


BANK  COSHniSNIUNKRS'  REFOKX. 
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CAPITAL  STOCK 

$1,000,000.00. 
Surplus  $432,733  93 
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iii^'  tlio  condition  of  the  I'lK'ilU'  Itiiiik,  iloiUK  Inisiuess 
ill  the  Vity  aii<l  4'oiiiil.y  of  Nan  FraiioiNfo, 
4'iil.,  at  the  close  ot  busiuusB  on  ,t°ebriiiir,y  5tli, 

STATEMENT. 

RESOURCES. 
iCiiiik  Pi-oniiNCN   9iso,oon  ort 

HHUT  Koal  KHtiite   »,.'>«>  I 

IJ.  s.  itoiids  (!s;voo, 000,  <-osit)..     6o:t, NN.i  <>.> 

I.Hnd  Anno'ii  Sc  Itork  Storks..  l-.2.n:{t>  77 

liOiiiiMOn  Ileal  Kstate    801, H7S  H5 

l.oaiiM  on  boiMlH,  Uas,  Water 

aiKl  Bank  NtorkH   184,314  39 

I,<»»ns    on    otli«>i-  Necni-ltlrs, 

;ci-ain.  (wheat,  hni-U>.y,  ot<'.)  746.007  S7 

Loans <Mi  ix'i-Nonal  Security..  51.1, li:t  -Mi 

Honey  on  han«1   4()0, 11!)  72 

IMu'from  ltaukH&  BitnkerH..  27<(,N!>7  09 

4»v«>r«lr»»fts   SO. 044  7.'i 

Interest  Areriie<l   li^.l^O  OO 

KxpenseN.  taxes,  etc   10,i:M  43 

Checks  uutl  Casli  IteniH   3h,  7:t2  .'in 


  $3,333,.'>«).'(  46 

LIABILITIES. 

4'apttal  paid  np  §1,000.000  00 

Snrplns   407,012  17 

Hue  l»eposItoi-N   1730,  o:<  I  «6 

I>He  KankH  and  Bankers   17H,:t<>0  3» 

interest  Collected   9,434  OH 

BentM,  I':xchani;e,  etc   1,0»3  16 

Uivldends  uux>aid   630  OO 

•   »3.333..1<>3~16 

Office  of  the  Hoaeh  of  Bank  Commissioneks, 
San  i''UANci,~cu,  February  Utb,  18S1. 
lion.  A.  J,.  Hart,  Attorney -tJenernI  —  Dear 

Sir:   In  coinplianco  with  law,  we  bi  g  to  n  port  th:it  wo 
have  examined  the  nffairs  of  the  above  nnmed  institu- 
tion, and  to  submit  the  foregoingstatement  of  itscondi- 
tion.   Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  Bervants, 
EVAN  J.  COI.F.MAN, 
EOBERr  WATT, 

  Bank  (Commissioners. 

State  op  California,  1 
Crrv  AND  County  of  BanSFiiancisco.  ) 

I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  truly  answer  all  qucR- 
tiona  of  the  Bank  Commissioners  concerning  the  ailairs 
of  the  PACIFIC  BANK;  the  character  and  value  of  its 
assets,  and  the  amount  of  its  liabilities;  and  that  I  will 
in  no  respect  misrepresent  or  conceal  anything  relative 
to  the  true  condition  of  said  bank. 

(Signed)  R.  H,  McDONALD,  President. 
(Signed)  L.  VESARIA,  ttecretary. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  7th  dav  of 
February,  1881.  EVAN  .1.  COLEMAN, 

BanI:  Ciunniissioner. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

GEO.  P.  KOWELL  &  GO'S 
SELECT  LIST  OF  LOCAL  NEWSPAPEhS. 


An  advertiser  who  spends  ujnrards  of  $.^,000  a  year,  and 
who  inveMed  less  than  $:j50  of  it  in  this  List,  writes:  "  Your 
Select  Local  List  paid  me  better  last  year  THAN  ALL  THE 
OTHER  ADVEIiTLS/NO  I  lUD." 

IT  IS  NOT  A  CO-OPERATIVE  LIST. 

IT  IS  NOT  A  CHEAP  LIST. 

IT  IS  AN  HONEST  LIST. 

The  catalogue  states  exactly  what  the  papers  are. 
When  the  name  of  a  paper  is  printed  in  FULL  F'ACE 
TYPE  it  is  in  every  instani  e  the  BEST.  When  printed 
in  CAPITALS  it  is  thi!  ONLY  paper  in  the  place.  The 
list  gives  the  population  of  every  town  and  the  circula- 
tion of  every  paper. 

The  rates  charged  for  advertising  are  barely  one-fifth 
the  publishers'  schedule.  The  price  for  single  States 
ranges  from  $',4  to  SiSO.  The  price  for  one  inch  one 
month  in  tlie  entire  list  is  $(>SJ.5.  The  regular  rates  of 
the  papers  for  the  same  space  and  time  are  $'.4,  OSO.  14-. 
The  list  includes  !(.5!4  newspapers  of  which  1H7  are  is- 
sued DAILY  and  7(i,>  WEEKLY.  They  are  located 
in  7H8  different  cities  and  towns,  of  which  'in  are  State 
Capitals,  !{(»3  places  of  over  .1.000  population,  and 
4(JH  County  Seats.  For  copy  of  List  and  otlier  infor- 
mation address  GEO,  P.  ROWELL  &  CO,, 

10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  SauHome  Street. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 
THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Franoisoo. 

DEPOSITS  OF  BULLION   RECEIVED,  MELTED 
into  bars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  olTlct'  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  express,  and  teturns  made  in  the 
sauK;  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
industrial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  ai]d  i-eported 
upon.  Consultations  on  cliemical  and  metallurgical 
questions. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


March. 


VITICULTURE    IN    THE    SAN  JOAQUIN 
DISTRICT. 

Mr.  George  West,  Commissioner  for  the  San 
Joaquin  Vinicultural  District,  has  carefully  re- 
viewed tliis  important  industry  in  the  columns  of 
the  Stocl<ton  Independeul.  From  it  we  condense 
the  following : 

San  Joaquin  County. 

The  land  of  this  county  is  generally  level,  al- 
though the  lower  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
infringe  upon  its  eastern  border.  It  is  estimated 
to  contain  !)CO,O00  acres,  fully  one-half  of  it  suit- 
able for  the  growth  of  the  grape.  The  price  of 
the  best  vine  land  varies  from  $25  to  $125  per  acre, 
the  highest  price  being  for  land  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Stockton.  The  general 
character  of  the  soil  is  clay  and  sandy  loam,  under- 
laid with  marl,  the  water  coming  within  ten  to 
twenty  feet  of  tlie  surface.  The  San  Joaquin,  Tu- 
olumne, Stanislaus,  Calaveras  and  Mokolumne 
rivers  and  their  numerous  tributaries  furnish  un- 
equalled natural  supplies,  while  artesian  wells 
have  been  succcssfuUj  sunk  to  the  depth  of  900 
and  1,000  feet,  at  a  cost  of  only  two  dollars  per 
foot,  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for 
irrigating  large  areas  of  land. 

So  far,  few  viticulturists  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  irrigation  during  the  summer 
months,  but  a  few  have  submerged  their  vineyards 
in  the  winter,  thereby  largely  increasing  their  pro- 
duction. 

The  climate  of  this  county,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing reports,  seems  particularly  adapted  to  the 
growth  and  health  of  the  vine.  The  northwest 
wind  during  the  Summer  prevents  mildew  and 
sunburn.  We  seldom  have  late  frosts,  and  never 
had  one  which  materially  injured  the  crop.  I 
have  never  seen  a  variety  that  would  not  ripen, 
and  most  varieties  are  fully  matured  by  the  middle 
of  September  or  1st  of  October,  which  gives  am- 
ple time  for  wine-making. 

Wine  grapes  sold  this  year  for  from  sixteen  and 
one  half  to  thirty  dollars  per  ton,  and  have  paid 
the  producer  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  acre,  the  cost  of  producing  the  same 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars  per  acre  for  cultivation, 
and  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton 
for  gathering.  The  demand  for  wine  and  brandy 
has  increased,  and  the  price  advanced  during  the 
past  year.  I  think  no  other  production  of  our  soil 
is  so  certain  to  afford  remunerative  returns,  for, 
during  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years,  I  have 
never  known  a  failure  of  the  grape  as  a  paying 
crop. 

The  quality  of  the  wines  and  brandies  made  in 
this  county  is  steadily  improving  each  year,  as  the 
manufacturers  become  more  familiar  with  the 
various  processes  and  with  the  best  methods  of 
treating  the  different  kinds  of  wine. 

Stanislaus  County. 

Stanislaus,  like  San  Joaquin,  is  nearly  level  or 
slightly  rolling  land,  except  upon  its  eastern  bor- 
der. It  contains  800,000  acres,  a  large  portion  of 
it  good  vineyard  land.  I  h'ave  no  means  of  deter- 
mining the  exact  acreaj/e  in  vines,  but  estimate  it 
at  300  acres.  The  grapes  grown  compare  favorably 
with  thoie  of  other  localities,  the  largest  vineyards 
being  in  and  around  Knight's  Ferry.  Good  grape 
lands  are  worth  $15  to  $50  per  acre,  according  to 
location  and  easy  access  to  market.  Nearly  all  the 
vineyaads  are  irrigated  by  means  of  ditches  or  ca- 
nals. H.  B.  Pentland,  of  Knight's  Ferry,  reports 
25  to  30  acres  in  vines,  and  large  quantities  of 
suitable  land  in  that  vicinity.  All  varieties  do 
well  when  irrigated,  and  no  disease  troubles  their 
vines.  Joseph  Domminier  and  V.  E.  Bangs  report 
the  same  in  substance  except  that  they  do  not  irri- 
gate. 

I  have  received  a  full  report  from  Mr.  H.  R. 
Shell,  manager  of  the  Bed  Mountain  Vineyard. 
This  vineyard  contains  seventy  acres,  two-thirds  of 
which  are  Mission,  the  remainder  of  Muscat  and 
Zinfandel,  all  producing  large  crops.  Large  quan- 
tities of  land  with  good  facilities  for  irrigation  can 
be  bought  in  this  locality  for  from  $10  to  $20  per 
acre.  The  grapes  ripen  early  and  are  seldom  In- 
jured by  late  frosts.  He  recommends  pasturing 
sheep  in  the  vineyard  to  keep  down  insects,  espe- 
cially the  vine-hopper. 

Fresno  County. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  State, 
embracing  an  area  of  5,200,000  acres,  mostly  a 
sandy  loam,  a  large  portion  of  it  arable,  and  at 
least  800  acres  in  vines.  The  natural  facilities  for 
irrigation  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  arte- 
sian wells  bored  to  the  depth  of  150  to  300  feet,  in 
many  places,  supplement  the  water  supply.  A 
great  number  of  colonies  dot  the  county  with  set- 
tlements devoted  to  fruit  and  grape  culture,  the 
central  colony  being  especially  devoted  to  raisin 
culture;  all  irrigate,  and  the  industry  promises 
great  developments  in  the  near  future. 

F.  T.  Eisen  presents  a  very  full  and  interesting 
report,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  commenced 
planting  in  1873,  and  now  has  170  acres  in  bearing, 
mostly  wine  grapes,  comprising  the  Zinfandel, 
Beisling,  Hamburg,  Malvoisia,  Muscat  and  Feher 
Zagos  varieties.  T.  C.  White,  of  the  Central  Colony, 
has  a  vineyard  of  30  acres,  all  of  the  Muscatella 
Gordo  Blanco,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  raisins. 
W.  B.  Banister,  Central  Colony,  has  five  acres  in 


Muscatella.  Miss  M.  F.  Austin,  manager  of  the 
Hedgerow  Vineyard,  Central  Colony,  cultivates  30 
acres  in  Muscats,  Gordo  Blanco  and  Seedless  Sul- 
tana. Thousands  of  acres  can  be  obtained  in  that 
vicinity  at  $5  to  $50  per  acre. 

Mercetl  County. 
In  topography,  soil  and  climate,  Merced  greatly 
resembles  the  counties  above  named.  The  area 
embraces  1,000,000  acres,  nearly  all  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  and  much  of  it  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  grape.  The  estimated  number  of  acres  devoted 
to  its  culture  is  about  two  hundred. 


SAN   DIEGO   IIONKY  MARKET. 

Our  annual  review  of  the  exports  of  this  port 
showed  a  total  of  1,201,800  Itis  honey  shipped  last 
year.  As  much  interest  has  been  exprebsed  by  re- 
cent Eastern  visitors  in  this  branch  of  our  produc- 
tive industry,  we  have  taken  pains  to  make  further 
inquiry  into  last  year's  business,  and  append  the 
result  below:  Mr.  A.  Wentscher  reports  exporting 
over  22,000  ttis  of  strained  honey,  and  18,000  It.s  in 
cases  and  cans.  He  sold  nearly  125,000  tfis  of 
comb  honey,  and  has  in  stock  some  27,000  lbs 
strained  honey. 

Messrs.  Steiner,  Klauber  .t  Co.  sltipped  3,000 
cases  this  season  of  nice  graded  honey,  and  some 
500  barrels  of  strained  honey.  Messrs.  Hamilton 
A  Co.  have  been  large  exporters  and  have  shipped 
an  immense  quantity,  as  follows:  3,600  cases 
comb,  (12  car  loads);  300  bbls  stiained,  (4  car 
loads);  on  hand  February  1st,  100  bbls  strained, 
200  cases  comb.  Mr.  W.  W.  Stewart,  also,  is  an- 
other large  exporter  of  honey.  Appended  is  an 
approximate  estimate  of  his  exportation  for  the 
year  1880:  300  bbls  strained  honey,  96,000  tts;  110 
cases  comb,  15,000  ttis. 

That  our  honey  is  making  a  good  reputation  in 
this  country  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Messrs. 
Davis,  Beach  A  Co.,  recently  received  an  order 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  calling  for  half  a  carload  of 
honey  from  San  Diego  and  giving  a  promise  of 
further  orders. 

Our  honey  ranks  high  in  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets.  It  is  recommended  that  more  care 
should  be  taken  by  bee-raisers  in  grading  the 
honey  brought  to  market.  One  large  dealer  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  people  in  Europe  much  pre- 
ferred the  honey  that  is  put  up  in  cans  to  honey 
in  barrels.  The  average  price  here  is  five  cents 
per  pound  for  honey  at  present,  and  5!ii(((.6c  in  San 
Francisco. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  every  year  will  mark 
largely  increased  products  of  honey  in  this  section. 
— San  Diego  Union. 


LIVERMORE  AND   ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  taken  from  the  Liv- 
ermore  Hcralii,  written  by  Henry  H.  Myers,  a  pu- 
pil of  the  public  school  of  that  town: 

Livermore  is  an  inland  town,  situated  in  Liver- 
more  Valley,  Alameda  County,  California.  Two 
creeks  flow  near  the  place,  one,  a  mile  north  of 
town  named  the  Los  Pocitas,  the  other  south  of 
town  named  the  Arroyo  Mocho.  Four  miles  south 
of  town  there  is  another  creek  named  Arroyo 
Valle.  A  few  years  ago  this  creek  was  one  of  the 
best  trout  streams  near  this  place.  Mt.  Diablo,  a 
mountain  a  few  miles  north  of  this  place  is  3,867 
feet  in  height.  From  its  summit  one  can  look  all 
over  the  neighboring  valleys.  In  the  distance  one 
can  see  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  from  which  Liv- 
ermore is  distant  47  miles. 

There  are  about  850  inhabitants  in  the  town  of 
Livermore,  and  its  population  is  still  growing.  It 
is  connected  with  San  Francisco  and  the  Eastern 
States  by  railroad.  This  railroad  is  named  the 
Central  Pacific,  it  being  part  of  the  main  road  to 
the  Eastern  States,  joining  to  the  Union  Pacific  in 
Utah.    The  Central  Pacific  was  finished  in  1869. 


SANTA  ROSA. 

The  Sonoma  Democrat,  of  recent  date,  has  the 
following  to  say  of  Santa  Rosa  : 

Those  who  feel  at  all  dubious  of  the  future  of 
this  city  should  compare  the  present  with  its  status 
at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  last  decade, 
1870.  We  then  had  a  population  of  about  1,500. 
The  plaza  and  its  immediate  surroundings  com- 
posed almost  all  of  the  town.  There  were  few  or 
no  houses  on  Fourth  street  from  the  engine  house 
to  the  depot.  No  sidewalks  or  none  ftf  uniform 
grade  on  different  streets.  No  water  or  gas  com- 
pany, and  most  of  the  land  on  which  handsome 
private  residences  now  stand  was  under  cultivation 
in  wheat  or  corn.  It  has  become  so  much  a  habit 
with  many  persons  to  look  on  the  dark  side  that 
they  have  actually  forgotten  how  great  our  pro- 
gress has  been  in  the  last  ten  years.  Our  resour- 
ces, our  population  and  capital  h  .ve  more  than 
doubled,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  anticipate  a 
like  increase  in  the  next  decade.  Grateful  fur  the 
past  and  confident  of  future  progress,  we  bow  out 
the  old  and  hail  the  incoming  year. 


INTERESTING    POINTS    ON    CARP  CUL- 
TURE. 

As  carp  culture  is  now  attracting  much  attention 
among  California  farmers,  we  publish  the  follow- 
ing contribution  to  an  Eastern  Review  by  Captain 
M.  F.  Pierce,  of  Nevada  county,  who  has  had  a 
large  experience  in  the  business  : 

The  carp  are  naturally  vegetable  feeders  but  they 
will  not  refuse  worms,  larviv,  and  other  animal 
substances.  They  are  not  predatory,  and  do  not 
disturb  other  fish  or  their  own  progney,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  other  varieties.  They  will  thrive  in 
most  waters  of  this  country,  even  in  sluggish  and 
stagnant  waters  where  no  other  varieties  could  live 
long.  Their  growth  is  rapid  in  all  countries,  and 
particularly  in  this.  It  is  believed  to  be  feasible  to 
secure  a  growth  of  one  ton  per  acre  annually  with- 
out artificial  food. 

To  attain  the  best  results  in  their  culture  three 
ponds  are  required.  A  breeding  pond,  a  nursery 
pond  and  a  stock  pond.  The  first  should  be  the 
smallest,  the  next  larger,  and  the  third  preferably 
larger  than  both  the  others.  The  ponds  require 
peculiar  construction  which  cannot  be  explained 
without  elaborate  illustrations.  As  no  two  loca- 
tions will  be  alike  it  will  be  always  a  measure  of 
economy  to  prepare  ponds  under  the  direction  of 
an  expert  well  versed  in  the  business.  Small  ponds 
are  preferable.  Even  most  ice  ponds  will  answer 
with  a  little  special  and  inexpensive  preparation. 
All  carp  ponds  should  be  so  constructed  that  the 
water  can  be  readily  drawn  off.  They  should  have 
muddy  bottoms.  They  should  never  be  construct- 
ed over  the  bed  of  a  stream,  unless  at  or  very  near 
the  surface.  There  must  he  jio  other  fish  of  any  de- 
scription inluitever,  not  even  minnoirs,  in  ponds 
with  carp.  Ponds  constructed  over  the  beds  of 
streams  will  be  sure  to  contain  other  fish,  which 
cannot  all  be  driven  out.  Such  ponds  are  also  li- 
able to  overflow  during  storms  and  most  of  the 
fish  are  thereby  lost.  Carp  ponds  require  but  a 
small  supply  of  water,  barely  enough  to  keep  them 
at  a  uniform  level.  They  can  be  supplied  by 
springs,  underdrains,  or  leading  water  through 
screened  trunks  or  pipes  and  ditches.  If  the  wa- 
ter becomes  quite  warm  all  the  better,  as  such  wa- 
ter will  supply  more  food.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated by  recent  careful  observations  that  water 
which  has  passed  a  considerable  distance  in  open 
ditches  seems  to  absorb  some  valuable  substance 
from  the  air  which  causes  it  to  become  peculiarly 
rich  in  food  for  carp.  The  inference  is  that  carp 
ponds  thus  supplied  will  support  a  much  larger 
stock  of  carp  than  ponds  constructed  near  the 
source  of  supply.  Carp  spawn  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  attach  their  eggs  to  living  plants  in  the 
water.  The  ponds,  therefore,  should  be  well  sup- 
plied with  aquatic  plants,  myriop/iyllum  being  the 
best  for  catching  and  retaining  the  spawn  and  wild 
rice  the  best  for  food.  The  various  water  lilies  and 
grasses,  cress,  etc.,  are  all  valuable. 

There  is  no  reason  why  carp  culture  should  not 
become  as  common  as  chicken  culture  now  is,  and 
even  more  profitable,  because  it  requires  very  lit- 
tle attention. 


raise:  apples. 

The  Fresno  liepuhUcan  says:  "  Without  losing 
sight  of  the  vast  and  growing  importance  of  our 
grape  interests,  there  is  another  branch  of  fruit 
culture  that  should  claim  some  attention  from  our 
fruit  growers.  An  idea  prevails  to  some  extent 
that  appli  8  and  pears  will  not  do  well  here  on  our 
plains.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  a  little  investiga- 
tion in  the  proper  direction  will  quickly  dispel  that 
illusion.  We  cite  the  fact  that  Mr.  McNiel  disposed 
of  his  entire  crop  of  900  boxes  of  pears  to  parties 
who  shipped  them  to  Chicago,  and  they  were  pro- 
nounced as  fine  as  any  ever  shipped  to  that  market. 
Many  samples  of  as  fine  apples  as  we  have  ever 
seen  in  any  country  have  been  grown  in  our  colo- 
nies the  past  season.  Our  fruit  dealers  keep  a 
choice  stock  of  apples  that  are  grown  in  orchards 
in  our  neighbor  county  of  Tulare,  and  an  inspec- 
tion of  their  supply  ought  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  choice  apples  can  be  grown  on  our 
plains  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  planting,  cultivat- 
ing and  pruning  the  trees.  The  labor  of  caring 
for  apple  and  pear  trees  and  the  harvesting  of  the 
fruit,  is  less  expensive  than  grapes,  and  the  profits 
do  not  vary  to  any  great  extent  when  the  trees 
come  into  full  bearing." 


FOOT-HILL  LANDS. 

Vineyard  Land  has  lately  been  sold  near  St.  Hel- 
ena, Napa  county,  for  as  high  as  $113.50  an  acre. 
Just  as  good  land,  we  venture  to  say,  for  the  pur- 
pose, can  be  had  all  through  these  hills  at  one- tenth 
that  price,  and  some  for  the  taking  up. — Grass  Val- 
ley Tidings. 


PERMANENT  AND  ABIDING. 

The  Chicago  Mining  }{erieic  speaking  of  the  new- 
outburst  of  mining  activities  on  the  Pacific  Slope, 
says  : 

With  the  important  advantage  that  California 
holds  in  common  with  Utah  and  Nevada  in  the  way 
of  mines  already  opened,  and  a  class  of  men 
already  skilled  in  the  practical  details  of  mining, 
in  addition  to  the  well  proved  richness  and  variety 
of  mineral  deposits,  the  promise  is  now  most  ex- 
cellent for  an  immensely  increased  product  of  gold 
during  the  next  year.  We  believe  that  the  new 
life  and  vigor  which  now  fills  every  branch  of  this 
industry,  in  view  of  the  new  discoveries  and  the 
magnificent  scale  of  operations,  will  be  permanent 
and  abiding.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  great 
mining  Status  should  not  hold  the  supremacy  and 
pre-eminence  which  they  have  gained  as  the  chief 
producers  of  gold  and  silver. 


FOOT-HILL  LAND. 

From  the  following,  taken  from  the  Oroville 
Mercury,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  abundant 
chances  in  Butte  county  to  open  up  the  foot-hill 
ranches: 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  this 
county  that  is  yet  unoccupied,  that  if  cultivated 
would  raise  fruits,  vegetables  and  some  grain  and 
grass.  Can  these  lands  be  cultivated?  Why  not? 
Across  the  sides  of  the  mountains  run  ditches 
filled  with  water  that  can  be  put  to  no  better  uso 
than  irrigating  purposes.  And  all  these  lands  need 
to  make  them  as  fertile  as  any  that  we  know  of,  la 
water.  There  is  just  wood  enough  oh  the  ground 
for  the  purposes  of  the  farm  use.  Most  of  the 
ground  is  easy  to  cultivate.  Orchards  of  apple, 
peach,  pear,  orange  and  lemon  can  be  planted,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  will  yield  a  good  revenue  each 
year.  The  land  is  especially  fitted  for  the  vine. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  there  is  an  abun- 
dant call  for  everything  that  can  be  raised  of  the 
kind  referred  to,  and  that  the  market  is  becoming 
more  extensive  each  succeeding  year.  There  is 
also  abundant  room  for  chickens,  hogs  and  a  few 
head  of  cattle,  about  the  number  that  one  engaged 
in  such  a  business  would  require  to  keep.  With 
good  management  the  owner  can  have  a  harvest 
beginning  in  May  and  continuing  until  December 
of  each  year.  But  the  trouble  is  that  no  one  wants 
land  unless  it  will  grow  wheat,  a  crop  that  has 
broken  up  more  men  in  this  State  than  have  been 
ruined  financially  by  the  mines.  Now  it  will  not 
do  for  a  man  to  think  that  it  requires  no  capital  to 
open  up  such  a  ranch  as  we  have  said  might  be 
made  in  our  foot-hills.  The  man  who  buys  a  grain 
ranch  expends  large  sums  of  money.  With  less 
than  half  the  amount  a  foot-hill  ranch  can  be 
opened  up  that  will  yield  good  returns,  be  healthy, 
abound  in  pure,  cold  water,  and  ripen  into  a  home 
that  will  be  ever  dear  to  the  memories  of  those 
who  happen  to  be  born  there.  With  less  hard 
work  than  on  the  wheat  ranch  the  returns  will  be 
greater  and  the  risks  much  less. 
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HOW  TO  I>I.«KE  RAISINS. 

Several  correspondents  of  the  Daily  Evening 
Bulletin,  of  this  city,  having  asked  questions  as  to 
the  vineyards  for  raisin  purposes,  a  writer  in  that 
paper  who  has  had  a  large  experience  in  tlie  busi- 
ness, says : 

The  pleasant,  profitable  and  interesting  labor,  as 
compared  with  ordinary  farming,  whicli  this  branch 
of  viticulture  promises,  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  many.  There  is  no  danger  of  overdoing  tlie 
business  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  claimed, 
also,  that  good  plantations  of  raisin  grapes  will 
probably  give  the  producer  a  larger  profit  per  acre 
than  will  wine  grapes.  Those  farmers  wlio  have 
scruples  against  producing  wine  may  certainly 
raise  table  and  raisin  grapes,  snch  as  the  Muscat, 
Musartella,  Gordo  Blanco,  and  Seedless  Sultana. 
*  *  *  The  dried  grapes  in  barrels,  poorly 
put  up,  full  of  seeds,  and  usually  of  Mission  vari- 
ety, are,  fortunately,  disappearing  from  the  mar- 
ket, being  unprofitable  for  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. Through  eastern  Shasta  and  Tehama,  are 
some  vineyards  where  these  dried  grapes  are  still 
made  in  considerable  quantities,  and  are  freighted 
over  the  mountains  into  the  Goose  Lake  region, 
where  they  find  ready  sale.  But  the  best  raisin 
grapes  will  thrive  equally  well  in  Shasta  and  Teha- 
ma, and  will  prove  much  better  for  this  northern 
trade.  Along  the  streams  of  these  counties  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  choice  land  for  raisin  grapes,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  all  the  interior  counties  of  both 
valleys  and  foot-hills.  It  ought  in  this  connection 
to  be  said  with  earnestness,  that,  whoever  tries  to 
make  raisins  must  nake  a  good  article.  Trash 
does  not  pay.  Mixing  grapes  is  absurd.  Growing 
grapes  on  soil  where  they  do  not  become  large, 
plump  and  sweet,  is  another  ruinous  error. 

Men  with  skill  and  capital  will  use  artificial  heat 
to  supplement  or  supersede  the  sun -drying  process. 
Men  of  small  means,  who  have  little  homesteads 
in  the  hills,  must  do  the  work  themselves,  as  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  close  attention  to  details.  For 
such  small  growers  the  Spanish  side-hill  floors  or 
drying  offer  many  advantages.  In  Spain  grapes 
ripen  early  in  August.  Only  ripe  grapes  are 
picked,  and  then  are  carried  carefully  to  the  drying 
floors,  which  should  be  upon  a  slope  with  a  south- 
western aspect.  Mr.  West  says  that  the  length  of 
a  floor  is  about  45  feet  and  its  width  14  feet,  the 
slope  being  45  degrees.  It  is  walled  about  to  keep 
any  rain  from  entering,  and  boards  are  used  to 
cover  it  at  night.  The  floor  is  of  the  natural  soil, 
and  keeps  dry  and  dusty.  The  clusters  of  grapes 
are  placed  on  this  floor  closely,  but  not  overlapping 
and  the  stem  side  is  uppermost.  The  covers  are 
not  put  on  at  night  for  three  or  four  days,  till  the 
grapes  are  shrivelled  somewhat.  On  the  eighth 
day  these  clusters  or  parts  of  clusters  which  have 
dried  sufficiently  are  to  be  taken  out.  The  remain- 
ing grapes  should  not  be  turned  over.  About  the 
thirteenth  day  the  entire  lot  will  be  finished. 

In  Mr.  Blowers'  vineyard,  Yolo  county,  the 
grapes  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vine  until  of  a 
golden  color,  and  translucent.  Then  they  are 
picked,  and  put  on  wooden  trays  2x3  feet  in  size, 
placed  between  the  rows,  sloping  to  the  sun.  When 
half  dried  they  are  turned  by  putting  a  tray  on  top, 
and  by  inverting  them  both,  are  transferred  to  the 
new  tray.  When  the  grapes  lose  their  ashy  ap- 
pearance, and  after  removing  the  green  ones,  the 
rest  are  put  into  large  sweat  boxes,  placing  sheets 
of  paper  between  every  twenty-five  pounds  of  rais- 
ins. They  are  left  there  for  two  weeks,  when  the 
stems  are  tough  and  the  raisins  soft.  The  packing 
follows,  in  which  iron  or  steel-packing  frames  are 
used,  the  raisins  being  assorted,  weighed,  inspected 
and  made  presentable.  Mr.  Blowers  prefers  a  rich, 
moist,  sandy  loam  in  a  warm  climate,  for  raisins, 
and  believes  that  winter  irrigatisn  will  destroy  in- 
sects, and  keep  the  vines  in  a  thrifty  condition.  He 
prefers  to  plant  vines  8x10  feet  apart,  or  even  lOx 
10  feet,  and  use  fertilizers.  These  conditions 
named  secure  an  abundant  yield  of  large  and  thin- 
skinned  berries. 

The  makers  of  California  raisins  must  see  to  it 
that  their  grapes  are  dried  evenly,  and  are  well 
graded  as  regard  size  and  quality.  They  must 
close-prune  tlieir  vines,  and  thin  the  grapes  when 
the  crop  is  too  great.  Tlie  berries  should  be 
plump,  sweet  and  large.  Soil,  situation,  and  cul- 
ture, all  exert  an  influence  upon  the  character  of 
raisin  grapes.  And  strict  attention  to  minutia  is 
needed  to  ensure  success.  Each  cultivator  should 
try  a  few  vines  of  the  Black  Zante  Currant  grape. 
Prune  them  long,  give  them  winter  flooding,  and 
80  decide  whether  we  can  make  them  succed  here, 
as  this  is  an  important  problem  at  present.  The 
seedless  White  Sultana  may  be  planted  largely,  as 
it  has  been  found  to  give  satisfaction. 


FARMING  LANDS   OK  LAKE  COUNTY. 

The  Lower  Lake  Bee-Demoa-at  says:  "  Lake 
county  soil  is  of  unequaled  richness,  and  our  stock 
ranges  compare  more  than  favorably  with  any  sec- 
tion. Southern  Lake  will  soon  be  a  vine-growing 
country  ;  our  hills  will  be  clothed  with  vineyards 
and  our  valleys  covered  with  golden  harvests  of 
grain.  The  upper  portion  of  the  county  cannot  be 
equaled  for  fruit  growing.  Scott's  Valley  is  the 
veritable  home  ol  the  orchardist." 


WOOLEN  MILLS. 

From  the  following  which  we  take  from  the  San 
Bernardino  Timcx,  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the 
best  paying  manufactories  that  could  be  started  in 
San  Bernardino  would  be  a  first-class  woolen  mill: 

We  offer  many  advantages  for  this  business 
seldom  found  in  combination  at  one  place.  First 
we  have  numerous  excelUnt  water  powers  in 
our  valley  capable  of  turning  an  immense  amount 
of  machinery,  at  no  ontlay  for  fuel  or  attention, 
and  but  comparatively  little  outlay  for  motive  ma- 
chinery. The  cost  of  a  powerful  steam  engine 
and  boiler  would  be  saved  and  the  daily  consump- 
tion of  fuel  and  expense  of  attention  which  forms 
a  big  item  in  many  mil  Is  would  be  added  to  the 
profits  of  a  mill  driven  by  onn  of  our  water  pow- 
ers. Secondly,  our  climate  is  such  that  a  light 
lumber  building,  which  could  be  constructed  at 
small  cost,  would  answer  for  all  practical  purposes 
as  well  as  the  more  expensive  rock  and  brick  build- 
ings required  in  colder  climates.  Then  our  cli- 
mate would  allow  of  work  being  conducted  the  en- 
tire year,  whereas  in  the  East  the  mills  are  fre- 
quently compelled  to  close  during  the  winter 
months  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  possibility  of  a  building 
at  small  cost,  power  at  almost  no  cost  and  the  abil- 
ity to  use  the  works  without  stopping,  three  items 
which  should  carry  weight  with  them  even  if  we 
could  oft'er  no  other  inducement.  In  addition  to 
this  we  grow  in  Southern  California  large  quanti- 
ties of  wool  which  are  shipped  to  the  East  and 
there  manufactured  at  a  greater  cost  than  wc  could 
manufacture  it  here.  Add  the  cost  of  freight  both 
ways  to  the  additional  cost  of  manufacture  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
woolen  goods  sliould  not  be  made  and  sold  in  San 
Bernardino  at  Eastern  prices  and  still  yield  a  lar- 
ger profit  on  the  investment  than  is  made  by  East- 
ern manufacturers. 

From  Messrs.  Gamble  &  Son  we  learn  that  the 
machinery  for  a  first-class  one  set  mill  will  cost 
new,  at  factory,  about  $8,500,  while  S3, 500  more 
will  put  in  the  machinery  for  a  two  set  mill,  with 
double  capacity  of  the  one  set.  To  this  must  be 
added  20  per  cent,  for  boxing,  and  the  freight  from 
factory.  The  cost  of  a  suitable  building  and  water 
power  would  not  probably  exceed  $5,000.  Here  we 
have,  then,  for  the  cost  of  a  two  set  mill : 


Cost  of  machinery  $12,000 

Boxing,  say   2,400 

Freight  from  factory  say   1,800 

Building  and  site   5,000 


Total   $21,200 


The  cost  of  labor  to  work  this  machinery  includ- 
ing superintendent  would  be  about  $35  per  day  and 
would  consume  about  1,000  pounds  of  uncleaned 
wool  per  diem,  which  when  cleaned  would  be  re- 
duced to  about  250  pounds. 

A  one  set  mill  will  turn  out  250  yards  of  flannel, 
125  yards  of  cloth  or  25  pairs  of  blankets  daily 
while  a  two  set  will  double  this  at  a  comparatively 
small  extra  cost  for  labor. 

We  have  in  Southern  California,  Arizona,  Mexi- 
co, and  the  Southern  Pacific  Coast  in  general,  a 
good  market  for  all  that  could  be  produred  while 
our  county  alone  furnishes  annually  more  wool 
than  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  two  set  mill  busy 
continuously. 


ORANGE  INSECTS. 

The  Biverside  Press  says:  "Alex.  Craw,  fore- 
man of  J.  W.  Wolfskin's  orchard,  is  making  a  fine 
collection  of  insects  injurious  to  fruit  culture  in 
California,  which  he  wiil  have  on  exhioition  at  the 
citrus  fair  in  Riverside.  The  collection  is  already 
a  large  one,  and  will  be  materially  increased  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  fair.  The  celebrated  red  scale 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  collection. 
Mr.  Craw  has  also  discovered  the  coddling  moth  at 
work  on  the  orange,  and  will  have  samples  of  the 
fruit  and  insect  on  exhibition.  The  collection  will 
also  contain  insects  beneficial  to  fruit-growers.  The 
executive  committee  have  invited  Mr.  Craw  to  read 
a  paper  on  insects  in  connection  with  his  exhibi- 
tion, which  invitation  will  probably  be  accepted. 
The  collection  now  comprises  some  20  samples, 
which  will  probably  be  increased  to  double  that 
number  within  the  month.  Mr.  Craw  is  probably 
the  best  posted  man  on  this  subject  in  Southern 
California,  and  will  make  his  exhibition  worth  a 
long  journey  to  sec." 


THE  MONTEREY  COUNTY  FARMERS. 

The  Salinas  Index,  of  February  2d,  says  :  "The 
bright  farming  prospects  with  which  the  present 
season  opened  are  growing  brighter  and  more 
promising  every  day.  The  rainfall  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  of  last  year  at  this  date,  and  the 
weather  has  been  far  more  favorable  for  vegetables 
of  all  kinds.  Instead  of  the  severe  frosts  and  ex- 
treme cold  which  prevailed  throughout  so  great  a 
portion  of  last  winter,  wo  have  had  copious  rains 
and  warm,  soft  weather.  Everywhere  the  grass  is 
growing  rai)idly,  and  the  early  sown  grain  fields 
are  showing  up  handsomely.  The  recent  rains 
have  interfered  with  putting  in  the  crop,  but  a  few 
days  of  clear  weather  will  settle  the  ground  and 
jint  it  in  tine  condition  for  plowing  and  seeding. 
The  "oldest  inhabitant"  does  not  remember  when 
the  conditions  were  more  favorable  for  a  prosper- 
ous year.    Everybody  is  hopeful." 


WHEAT  CULTURE. 

We  find  the  following  article  floating  around 
without  credit : 

The  large  number  of  new  varieties  of  wheat 
which  will  be  tested  this  season  in  various  parts  ot 
California,  give  reason  to  hope  that  permanent 
good  will  result  in  that  industry,  since  varieties 
too  long  eullivated  are  apt  to  deteriorate,  and  an 
infusion  of  new  stock  is  needed.  For  years  toconie 
wheat  must  remain  as  the  leading  agricultural  pro- 
duct of  this  State.  In  many  parts  of  California 
the  wheat  crop  is  the  principal  thing  for  which 
land  is  cultivated.  Much  is  already  sown,  and  is 
several  inches  high,  but  the  weather  has  delayed 
farmers,  and  plowing  will  continue  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  longer  in  some  districts. 

Wheat  exhausts  land  rapidly,  unless  care  is  taken 
to  restore  the  waste.  The  numerous  hard-pan 
lands  require  careful  handli  ng.  Tiiey  must  be 
plowed  in  narrow  lands,  and  late  sown  if  the  rain- 
fall is  sulhcient.  It  is  said  that  the  use  of  a  sub- 
soil plow  is  desirable  on  such  lands,  and  that  hard- 
pan  should  be  broken,  but  not  brought  to  the  sur- 
fae«.  A  series  of  careful  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject is  much  needed.  In  wet  and  cold  winters  the 
spring  wheat  certainly  succeeds  best,  but  in  a  long 
series  of  years  the  winter  wheat  gives  the  best  re- 
sults. Some  farmers,  when  winter  wheat  fails  in 
spots,  harrow  spring  wheat  in  the  vacant  places. 

The  amount  of  seed  which  an  acre  requires  is  a 
varying  problem  dependent  upon  the  time,  the 
weather,  the  condition  and  character  of  the  soil 
and  the  method  used,  whether  broadcast,  drilled 
or  plowed  in.  Drilled  wheat  takes  less  seed  than 
broadcast,  heavy  soil  less  than  light,  and  early 
sown  wheat  less  than  late  sown.  Farmers  who 
plow  in  wheat  have  an  arrangement  on  the  plow 
which  drills  the  seed  just  inside  the  furrow  lot,  so 
as  to  be  slightly  covered.  In  light,  loamy  or  sand 
soils  the  plan  works  well.  On  good  land  wheat 
will  stool  out  and  improve  throughout  the  season. 
On  cold  and  northward  sloping  lands  the  red  wheat 
will  be  found  hardier  than  the  white,  though  not 
quite  so  profitable. 

If  late  rains  crust  the  surface  of  the  soil,  passing 
a  sloping-toothed  harrow  over  the  fields  will  do 
much  to  ensure  a  crop,  breaking  the  hard  surface, 
letting  the  moisture  rise,  and  making  the  plants 
branch  out  abundantly.  The  roller  also  should  be 
used  in  such  cases,  levelling  the  soil  and  crushing 
the  clods.  Clipping  the  young  wheat  when  it 
grows  too  fast  and  lodging  is  feared  is  an  opeiation 
practiced  by  many  successful  farmers. 


TO   GRAPE   AND  FRUIT-GROWERS. 

A  letter  addressed  to  a  gentleman  of  this  county 
from  a  member  of  the  "Home  Seeker's  Associa- 
tion," of  San  Francisco,  in  relation  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Lake  county  for  the 
growth  of  grapes  and  other  fruits,  and  the  price  of 
lands  suited  to  their  culture,  has  been  handed  us 
for  reply.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  answering 
the  inquiries  propounded,  as  the  information  will 
not  only  be  of  interest  to  the  writer,  but  to  all 
others  who  wish  to  engage  in  grape  and  fruit  cul- 
ture. 

Lake  county,  in  the  first  place,  possesses  to  an 
eminent  degree  that  pre-requisite  for  happy  homes 
— a  most  healthful  and  pleasant  climate.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  locality  on  this 
coast.  Its  people,  too,  are  generous  and  hospita- 
ble and  generally  good,  law-abiding  citizens. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  has  not  yet  been  car- 
ried on  to  any  extent  in  this  county,  but  there  are 
several  small  vineyards  in  various  parts  of  the 
county  that  have  been  bearing  for  years,  and  we 
can  truthfully  say  the  success  obtained  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  Indeed,  so  much  so,  that  quite  a 
number  of  persons  are  this  season  preparing  to  set 
out  a  number  of  vines.  As  we  stated  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  Water  Company,  the  largest  land  owner  in 
the  county,  will  set  out  thirty  or  forty  acres  this 
winter  and  many  more  next  season. 

In  Lake  county  there  are  many  thousand  acres  of 
mountain  and  foot-hill  lands  that  can  be  purchased 
at  from  $1.25,  Government  price,  to  $5  per  acre, 
which  in  our  opinion  are  choice  grape  and  fruit 
lands.  Any  character  of  soil  may  be  obtained  that 
may  be  desired.  Some  of  these  lands  are  rocky, 
others  gravelly,  others  volcanic,  and  others  rich 
and  UK  How.  The  elevation  above  the  sea  level  is 
from  1  ..WO  to  4,000  feet.  We  are  credibly  informed 
that  Arpad  llarazthy,  Charles  Krug  and  other  ex- 
perienced wine-growers  have  expressed  tlie  opin- 
ion that  these  mountain  lands  of  Lak(^  are  the  very 
best  for  the  successful  culture  of  the  finer  varieties 
of  the  grape.  There  is  yet  another  class  of  lands, 
quite  a  large  body  of  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kelseyvillo,  that  we  believe  is  finely  adapted  to  the 
grape.  We  speak  of  that  part  of  Big  Valley, 
which  is  covered  with  a  heavy  coating  of  coarse 
gravel.  This  land,  we  learn,  is  red  soil  underneath 
the  gravel,  with  a  clay  subsoil  and  is  covered  with 
a  thick  growth  of  cheniisal. —  f.oiner  Lake  Bulletin. 


CHOPS. 

The  Stockton  Indepentlenl  reports  crops  in  the 
San  .Joaciuin  Valley  as  well  advanced.  The  early 
sown  grain  is  springing  up  finely,  and  on  the  roll- 
ing plains  east  of  the  (San  Joaquin  river  herbage  is 
growing  abundant. 


CALIFORNIA    AND    FRANCE    AS  WIN! 
GKOWIXU  COU.NTRIES. 

A  writer  in  the  Jhiily  Clirmiich:  of  this  city,  h.i 
written  an  elaborate  article  for  his  paper  concern- 
ing the  jirotection  of  viniculture  in  California, 
from  which  we  quote  the  following  facts  and  fig- 
ures r  lating  to  this  important  industry  in  Califor- 
nia and  France  : 

The  average  yearly  value  of  the  wino  crop  of 
France  has  been  variounly  reckoned  by  statisti- 
cians from  $375.0(H).000  to  $480,000,000.  From  18G0 
to  1875  it  was  probably  worth  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  whole  wheat  crop  of  the  United  8tat<'S, 
and  one-fourth  more  than  the  whole  wheat  crop  of 
France.  In  fact,  aside  from  manufactures,  it  is 
the  greatest  industrial  interest  of  that  moat  indus- 
trious, thrifty  and  frugal  of  all  nations. 

At  an  agricultural  fair  held  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1878,  General  Butler  delivered  an  nddriss 
into  which  he  wove  tliese  statistics  about  Fiance  : 
Before  the  war  with  Germany  the  Government  col- 
lected a  yearly  revenue,  mainly  from  direct  taxt  s 
on  property,  of  $403,000,000.  There  were  8,000,000 
families  of  the  producing  class  living  in  the  coun- 
try against  3,000,000  families  inhabittng  cities  and 
towns.  There  were  5,.''>00,000  distinct  properties, 
5,000,000  of  them  being  less  than  six  acres  each. 
Two-thirds  of  the  entire  area  of  France  (128,640,- 
000  acres)  arc  under  actual  cultivation— that  is  to 
say,  85,760,000  acres  of  land  in  France  is  yearly 
cropped,  cither  in  grain,  grass,  roots,  vegetablis, 
orchard  or  vines.  General  Butler  did  not  say,  but 
we  do,  that  at  least  two-fifths  of  these  rural  land- 
holders derive  the  main  profits  of  their  labor  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine;  and  better  than  all,  in 
France  as  well  as  in  California,  it  is  such  lands  as 
cannot  be  utilized  profitably  for  wheat  or  othi  r 
purely  agricultural  staples  that  are  best  suited  to 
the  vine.  In  1867  France  produced  one  of  her 
greatest  wheat  harvests— 380,000,000  bushels,  ac- 
cording to  Butler,  against  240,000,000  for  the  Uni- 
ted States— but  her  yield  from  vineyards,  in  wine 
and  brandy,  much  exceeding  the  value  of  her 
wheat  crop. 

California's  area  is  22  per  cent  less  than  that  of 
France;  but  while  we  have  probably  25  per  cent, 
less  acreage  suited  to  the  cereals  and  to  grass  than 
France,  it  is  probable  that  we  have  as  many  acres 
adapted  to  the  vine.  And  while  an  acre  of  average 
vine  land  in  France  is  worth,  and  cannot  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  $250  to  $.500,  as  good  or  better 
can  be  had  in  any  ol  forty-five  counties  in  this 
State,  where  the  vine  flourishes  as  well  or  better 
than  in  France,  at  anywhere  from  $2.50  to  $40  per 
acre,  the  purchaser  to  reclaiinand  plaiithis ground. 

Our  greatest  wine  yield  was  that  of  last  year- 
estimated  at  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  gallons,  and 
worth  an  average  of  30  cents  per  gallon— an  aggre- 
gate from  $3,000,000  to  $3,600,000.  This  represents 
an  invested  capital  of  $,30,000,000  to  $36,000,000. 
And  we  beg  the  reader  not  to  overlook  the  most 
important  fact  of  all  in  connection  with  the  prop- 
erty that  has  been  created  by  this  industry,  namely, 
that  it  has  in  the  main  been  created  out  of  such 
odds  and  ends  of  land  that  could  hardly  be  util- 
ized for  any  other  purpose.  The  best  vineyards  in 
the  State— nine  vines  out  of  every  ten— are  plan- 
ted in  situations  and  soils  where  wheat  and  barley 
would  not  grow.  After  some  ten  years  of  experi- 
ment—say from  1858  to  1,868— in  the  concoction  of 
fraudulent  and  false  representations  of  California 
wines— a  thing  encouraged  by  the  importers  of  for- 
eign wines— and  some  other  ten  or  twelve  years 
spent  in  honest  endeavors  to  produce  a  good"  and 
pure  article  from  the  soil  and  to  recover  for  our 
wines  the  reputation  that  was  lost  to  them  by  the 
dealers  in  tho.se  frauds,  we  have  at  last  siieccechd. 
It  is  now  the  almost  universal  opiniwii  that  the 
wines  of  California  are  the  i)urest  in  the  world, 
and  the  well-grounded  expectation  that  only  can  - 
ful  selection  and  cultivation  and  expenciiee  in 
manufacture  will,  in  a  few  years,  rank  them  as  the 
best. 


CALIFORNIA'S   GHAI.\  IIISTOKY. 

A  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  dillV  r- 
ent  industries  in  this  State  presents  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  chapter  in  the  records  of 
American  enlerprise  and  industry.  No  part  of 
that  history  is  more  interesting  than  the  record  of 
the  product  and  export  of  the  cereals.  But  twen- 
ty-five years  ago  the  vast  plains  of  this  State  were 
regarded  as  worthless,  except  for  pasturage  for 
sheep  and  cattlo  and  horses.  They  were  then 
claimed  and  possessed  by  a  pastoral  peoiile  who 
managed  to  get  very  poor  living  from  possessions 
that  spread  out  as  far  each  way  as  the  eye  could 
see.  The  idea  that  these  plains  were  then,  or 
would  ever  be,  of  any  value  for  wheat  or  barley  or 
oats  or  any  other  grain  had  not  entered  the  mind 
of  man.  To-day  they  are  the  best  wheat  i)roduc- 
ing  section  of  the  world.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  turned  toward  Califor- 
nia to  see  the  stream  ol  yellow  gold  that  was  then 
flowing  out  of  the  Golden  Gate  in  payment  lor 
breadstutTs  that  were  then  coining  in  in  return. 
To-day  the  thing  is  entirely  reversed.  Notwith- 
standing we  arc  still  among  the  largest  iiroducers 
of  that  gold,  we  are  at  the  same  time  producing 
and  shipping  out  of  the  sam(^  Golden  (hite  a  larger 
aniiHint  of  golden  wheat  than  is  jirodncrd  anil 
shipped  from  any  other  State  in  the  Uiiiiin,  and  in 
return  for  it  we  are  shipping  into  the  Golden  (iate 
the  very  gold  that  our  mines  have  produced,  but  it 
comes  in  tlie  shaneof  English  sovereigns.-  liernnl- 
Uiiion. 
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TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  RESOURCES. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  co-operation  of 
our  friends  in  circulating  The  Eesoukces.  In- 
terest your  neighbor  in  its  behalf.  It  is  now 
nearly  eleven  years  since  we  entered  upon  the 
important  work  of  making  known  to  the  East- 
ern States  and  the  European  world  the  advan- 
tages this  State  offers  to  the  industrious  far- 
mer and  others  for  securing  comfortable  homes, 
where  they  may  enjoy  a  climate  not  equalled 
elsewhere.  Population  of  the  right  kind — and 
by  this  we  mean,  simply,  those  who  are  re- 
solved not  to  idle  their  time  away — is  just 
what  is  needed  in  California  for  business  suc- 
cess. Intelligent  work  in  this  direction  will 
give  great  results.  The  fruit  and  wine  inter- 
est alone  will  afford  occupation  to  fifty  thou- 
saad  families  of  small  means,  who  can  make 
up  their  minds  to  go  to  the  foot-hills,  and  toil 
patiently  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  of  time  their  vineyards  will  begin  to 
pay,  and  continue  to  largely  increase  every 
year  thereafter.  We  need  more  population. 
We  have  the  country,  above  all  others,  adapted 
to  their  wants.  It  is  the  mission  of  this  paper 
to  truthfully  set  forth  these  advantages.  In 
the  work  we  desire  the  co-operation  of  all  our 
friends  who  know  how  to  appreciate  this 
favored  portion  of  our  country. 


ini»IEIVii$E    EARNINGS    OF  RAILROADS. 

The  United  States  is  the  principal  thea- 
tre of  railroad  development  and  activity.  Al- 
though the  youngest  of  the  family  of  nations, 
she  has  made  the  greatest  progress  in  railroad 
construction,  (treat  thoroughfares,  thousands 
of  miles  in  extent,  have  been  opened  through 
partions  of  our  country's  almost  limitless  ter- 
ritory within  a  brief  period  of  time  that  has 
caused  distant  and  isolated  sections  of  terri- 
tory to  become  settled  with  a  thrifty  popula- 
tion. Vast  regions  of  country,  which  but  a 
few  decades  ago  were  sparsely  inhabited,  are 
now  thickly  dotted  with  large  cities  and  towns. 
These  centers  of  wealth  and  civilization  have 
grown  to  their  present  importance  through  ths 
direct  influence  of  the  Kailroad — the  greatest 
civilizer  of  any  age. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  wealth  of 
the  country  which  supports  these  great  inte- 
rior lines  of  commerce,  we  will  state  the  earn- 
ings of  two  railroads  during  last  year:  The 
report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad 
of  liSSO  shows  the  gross  earnings  to  have  been 
|ll,22:),«80.(il;  and  the  cost  of  fuel  $307,- 
017.76.  From  the  report  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cifij  and  Southern  Pacific  roads,  we  learn  that 
the  gross  earnings  for  the  same  time  were 
S21,r)26,95G.88;  and  the  cost  of  fuel  $1,930,- 
•lfU.27. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  statements  that 
there  is  considerable  diflerence  in  the  earnings 
of  the  two  roads;  and  also  in  the  cost  of  fuel. 
It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  earnings  of 
the  former  road  is  more  than  half  of  the  two 
Pacific  roads  notwithstanding  it  is  thousands 
of  miles  shorter.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of 
fuel  is  still  greater.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  these  reports  is,  that  though  the  cost  of 
operating  either  one  of  these  roads  is  neces- 
sarily very  great,  the  expense  of  running  the 
Pacific  lines  is  something  immense.  And  then, 
when  we  take  into  the  account  the  vast  outlay 
of  money  in  the  construction  of  these  trans- 
continental lines,  and  the  great  responsibility 
resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  managers,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  are  justly  entitled 
to  all  the  income  they  receive. 


ON    A    LARGE  SCALE. 

Dr.  Glenn,  the  great  Colusa  county  farmer, 
is  about  to  plant  a  vineyard  of  one  thousand 
acres,  and  intends  engaging  extensively  in  the 
business  of  raisin  making,  which  is  fast  be- 
coming an  important  industry. 


FOOD  FISHES  IN  CALIFORNIA  W.4TERS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Fisheries  furnishes  much  interesting  informa- 
tion about  the  native  and  imported  food  fishes 
known  to  California  waters.  It  states  that  the 
total  number  of  the  native  species  is  278,  to 
which  may  be  added  shad,  striped  bass,  black 
bass,  Eastern  trout,  catfish,  eels  and  some 
others,  which  the  Commissioners  have  im- 
ported and  planted  in  our  waters.  There  are 
thirtj'-four  species  known  to  Ore  gon  waters, 
not  enumerated  in  the  California  list,  making 
in  all  312  native  species  of  food  fishes.  The 
Commissioners  claim  to  have  found  that  the 
annual  hatching  of  2,000,000  salmon  and 
placing  them  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Sacra- 
mento is  producing  good  results.  Including 
2,225,000  fish  recently  placed  in  these  head- 
waters there  have  been  hatched  by  the  State 
and  turned  into  the  McCloud,  Pit  and  Upper 
Sacramento  rivers,  15,350,000  young  salmon. 
The  record  of  Sacramento  salmon  is  as  follows: 

Pmiiuls. 

For  seaBon  ending  August  1, 1875    .'5,908,781 

Fur  Reason  cudiug  August  1,  187G   5,311,-423 

Fur  season  eiuliut^  Augiist  1, 1877    6,4yu.r»t)3 

For  season  endiuj?  August  1,  1878    6,5'20.76S 

For  season  ending  August  1,  1879    4,432,250 

For  season  ending  August  1,  1880   10.837,400 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  expend- 
iture by  the  State  of  money  in  the  artificial 
hatching  of  salmon,  so  far,  has  been  a  most 
profitable  investment  for  the  public  benefit.  It 
is  stated  that  the  increase  of  fish  by  artificial 
propagation  has  more  than  doubled  the  annual 
catch  of  salmon  in  the  river,  correspondingly 
added  to  the  number  of  men  and  boats  engaged 
in  the  industry,  and  warranted  the  investment 
of  not  less  than  $300,000  in  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  salmon-canning  establishments. 
There  are  now  nine  canneries  on  the  river  and 
in  the  cities.  There  were  none  on  the  river 
when  the  State  commenced  the  work  of  arti- 
ficially hatching  salmon.  This  is  convincing 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  State  laws  for  the 
promotion  and  increase  of  this  industry. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  record  that 
the  salmon  industry  has  doubled  in  five  years; 
and  the  Commissioners  assert,  that  with  a 
faithful  observance  of  the  present  laws  gov- 
erning this  business,  it  can  be  doubled  again 
in  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  Sacramento  River  has  been  stocked  with 
040,000  youi'g  shad.  These  fish  are  reported 
to  be  increasing  rapidly.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
shad  sold  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  pound. 
They  are  now  regularly  quoted  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound.  It  is  stated  that  Professor 
I5aihi)  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
is  having  constructed  a  railway  car,  to  be  used 
solely  in  the  transportation  of  fish.  When 
completed  he  proposes  to  send  in  it  two  or 
three  million  young  shad,  which  he  believes 
will  fully  stock  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers,  and  eventually  all  the  appro- 
priate waters  of  this  coast. 

The  Commissioners  say,  that  565,000  white 
fish,  the  eggs  of  which  were  brought  from 
Lake  Michigan  and  put  into  the  Sacramento 
Kiver,  are  thriving.  The  seventy-four  catfish 
imported  from  the  Raritan  River  in  1874,  are 
reported  to  have  increased  until  every  section 
o^  the  State  has  been  supplied.  They  are  well 
adapted  to  the  sloughs  and  warm  waters  of  the 
State. 

In  the  Commissioners'  report,  carp-culture 
is  discussed  at  great  length.  Farmers  are  con- 
stantly making  application  for  young  fish  with 
which  to  supply  their  ponds.  The  Commis- 
sioners received  not  long  ago  300  young  carp, 
of  the  most  valuable  variety,  from  Professor 
Baibd.  They  are  all  doing  well.  The  carp 
will  thrive  in  all  of  the  interior  waters,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  some  of  the  moun- 
tain lakes. 

A  writer  in  the  Sacramento  Bee,  who  has  had 
a  large  and  varied  experience  in  the  business, 
says  that  carp,  as  a  food  fish  have  no  superior. 
When  our  streams  are  stocked  with  them  the 
people  of  the  State  will  possess  as  grand  a 
luxury  as  can  be  found  in  the  waters  of  those 
States  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  va- 
riety of  their  fish;  besides,  carp  should  be  as 
plentiful  to  our  people  as  the  chickens  to  the 
table  of  the  prudent  farmer.  In  this  and  other 
numbers  of  the  Resodkces  will  be  found  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  best  methods  adopted 
for  raising  this  invaluable  food  fish. 

Hon.  B.  B.  Redding,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, is  quite  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of 
raising  fish  for  food.  He  says,  that  every  far- 
mer who  has  a  windmill  on  his  place  can,  with 
little  expense,  arrange  to  raise  all  the  fish 


needed  for  his  family,  and  have  plenty  to 
spare. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  making  mention  of 
a  well  authenticated  instance.  Mr.  Levi  Davis, 
of  Forestville,  says  in  the  Rural  Press  of  this 
city:  "I  bought  six  carp,  paying  $30;  one 
died.  The  first  year  I  raised  2,044;  in  1877  I 
raised  2,072.  In  1878  I  sold  2,000  and  raised 
4,000.  This  year  (187'J)  I  have  not  drawn  ofl' 
the  water,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  how  many 
I  have  raised.  I  have  four  ponds  which  cost 
$50  each,  and  $30  for  fish  makes  $230.  I  have 
sold  fish  amounting  to  $416.  I  have  at  least 
$6,000  worth  of  fish  on  hand.  My  family  have 
used  them  all  the  time  when  desired,  of  which 
I  made  no  account.  The  ponds  are  about 
two  by  three  rods  in  size." 


GIGANTIC   CROPS   OF  WHEAT. 

Speaking  of  our  large  crops  of  wheat,  the 
Atnerican  Miller  remarks  that  few  people,  even 
in  our  own  country,  realize  how  inexhaustible 
our  resources  are  for  wheat  growing.  The  to- 
tal area  of  lands  available  for  wheat  culture  in 
the  United  States  is  not  less  than  470,000,000 
acres.  Our  entire  wheat  crop  of  the  past  year, 
phenomiual  though  it  was,  would  not  supply 
seed  enough  to  sow  so  vast 'an  area  of  laud. 
We  claim  that  California  is  justly  entitled  to  a 
large  share  of  credit  for  this  good  showing. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  our  young  common- 
wealth has  shown  a  capacity  for  wheat  raising 
that  has  astonished  the  world.  Last  year  she 
produced  nearly  30,000,000  centals.  This  is 
about  one  eighth  of  all  the  wheat  produced  in 
the  United  States.  After  feeding  our  own  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  1,000,000  we  shall  export 
over  14,000,000  centals  to  feed  the  people  of 
the  old  world.  Notwithstanding  there  is  only 
an  area  of  a  little  over  4.000,000  acres  devoted 
to  this  cereal  in  California,  she  has  already  ta- 
ken the  lead  among  the  wheat  producing  states. 
We  now  grow  wheat  enough  to  load,  annually, 
six  or  eight  hundred  ships,  in  addition  to  what 
is  required  for  home  consumption.  For  this 
our  people  are  undoubtedly  thankful.  But 
we  trust  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  past 
achievements.  On  the  contrary,  they  should 
only  serve  as  incentives  in  the  future.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  (including  tht^ 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands)  fully  20,000,000 
of  acres  yet  to  be  added  to  the  area  of  wheat 
land  now  under  cultivation.  We  may  safely 
estimate  that  the  wheat  acreage  will,  fr.  m  year 
to  year,  increase  until  this  whole  area  is  under 
the  plow.  When  that  time  arrives,  and  it 
surely  will,  within  a  few  years,  our  State  alone 
will  be  able  to  supply  not  only  all  her  own  peo- 
ple with  breadstufi's,  which  will  probably 
number  five  millions  at  least,  but  she  will  have 
a  large  surplusage  for  export  to  Europe. 

Our  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  going  to  show  that  no  other 
country  can  excel  our  State  in  the  growth  and 
quality  of  her  wheat.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  our  wheat  ranks  highest  in  the  for- 
eign markets.  Neither  rust,  smut  nor  any 
other  disease,  common  to  much  of  the  wheat 
produced  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  foreign 
countries,  injure  it.  What  is  needed  to 
make  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  more  profit- 
able is  a  large  home  consumption  and  a  larger 
export  trade  in  the  form  of  flour.  Great  Brit- 
ain alone  will  always  furnish  a  market  for  all 
the  wheat  and  flour  we  can  spare.  There  are 
other  markets  for  our  flour.  China  and  Japan 
are  beginning  to  import  it  in  large  quantities. 
Right  here,  we  wish  to  say  a  word  about  con- 
verting our  surplus  wheat  into  flour.  In  Min- 
nesota it  is  found  very  profitable  to  convert 
wheat  into  flour  for  export.  We  saw  it  stated, 
not  long  since,  that  the  daily  production  of 
flour  at  Minneapolis,  is  about  12,000  barrels  a 
day.  At  this  rate  the  yearly  production  would 
be  about  3,000,000  barrels,  requiring  15,000,- 
000  bushels  of  grain.  It  is  the  leading  indus- 
try of  that  State.  Very  little  wheat  is  now 
shipped  from  it.  Now,  why  cannot  the  sur- 
plus wheat  of  California  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  The  process  is  quite  as  profitable 
as  that  of  growing  the  grain.  Flour  shipped 
to  China,  Japan  and  Central  America,  stands 
the  voyage  well.  If  the  entire  wheat  crop  of 
the  State  should  be  manufactured  into  flour 
and  shipped  abroad,  instead  of  as  at  present 
in  its  raw  state,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
benefits  the  State  would  derive  from  it.  It 
would  afford  an  opening  for  the  employment 
of  thousands  of  skilled  artisans  and  laborers; 
and  almost  every  branch  of  industry  in  the 


localities  where  these  flouring  mills  might  be 
established,  would  be  healthfully  stimulated. 
Flouring  mills  add  to  the  resources  of  the 
town,  stimulate  the  trade,  and  scatter  their 
benefits  on  all  sides. 

Now  we  claim  that  as  long  as  our  farmers 
can  produce  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  on  their 
old  wheat  fields,  and  on  new  virgin  soil,  either 
with  or  without  irrigation,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty  bushels  per 
acre,  with  a  certainty  of  safely  harvesting  it 
every  year,  they  can  raise  wheat  cheaper  than 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Texas  or  any  of  the  new 
Western  States  that  are  attracting  large  immi- 
grations. The  Minnesota  farmer  cannot  send 
his  wheat  to  New  York  as  cheap  as  the  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  farmers  can  send  their  wheat 
to  England. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INVESTMENT. 

Charles  A.  Wetmore,  State  Viticultural 
Commissioner,  says,  that  one  of  the  most 
promising  fields  for  investment  and  industry 
is  that  of  viticulture.  He  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  a  well  selected  piece  of  land,  culti- 
vated skillfully,  in  vines,  for  wine  making, 
will  yield  an  average  of  $100  per  acre,  when 
in  full  bearing,  after  paying  expenses.  He  es- 
timates thp  cost  of  bringing  a  vineyard  to  full 
bearing  in  good  localities,  including  price  of 
land,  at  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  specially  adapted 
to  vine-growing  in  the  foot-hills  and  mountain 
sections,  which  can  be  bought  at  from  three  to 
ten  dollars  per  acre,  that,  in  a  few  years,  will 
yield  $100  per  acre.  Now  we  ask,  in  all  can- 
dor, at  what  other  industry  can  a  man  make 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  as  easily  as  he 
can  from  one  hundred  acres  of  grape  land. 
Why,  the  poorest  man  in  the  State,  to-day,  if 
he  is  full  of  energy,  patience,  and  endowed 
with  good  hard  sense  can  earn  money  enough 
with  which  to  purchase  the  land,  at  day  labor, 
in  a  year.  And  he  can,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  prepare  and  plant  the  vines  and  bring 
them  into  bearing.  While  many  men  are  con- 
sidering what  they  will  do,  an  industrious  man 
who  puts  a  project  into  execution,  as  soon  as 
it  is  conceived,  will  become  possessed  of  an 
income  of  $10,000  a  year  from  the  yield  of  a 
hundred  acres  of  grapes.  In  answer  to  the 
question  frequently  propounded.  Do  vineyards 
pay  ?  We  will  state  that  a  writer  in  the  Weekly 
Call,  says  that  W.  B.  West,  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  sold,  last  year,  300  tons  of  grapes, 
produced  on  twenty-eight  acres,  which  is  over 
ten  tons  to  the  acre.  It  is  understood  that  the 
average  price  was  twenty-seven  dollars  a  ton, 
a  low  average.  The  same  writer  mentions  a 
number  of  young  vineyards  which  have  pro- 
duced ten  tons  to  the  acre.  At  this  rate  of 
production  we  dont  think  that  there  ought  to 
be  any  doubts  about  vineyards  paying.  Even 
in  mountain  vineyards,  grapes  average  five  or 
six  tons  to  the  acre.  Some  of  the  choice 
grapes,  grown  on  mountain  sides,  have  been 
sold  as  high  as  $30  a  ton. 

Persons  competent  to  judge,  believe  that  the 
raisin  crop  of  California,  the  present  year, 
will  reach  150,000  to  200,000  boxes.  Some  of 
last  year's  raisins  were  much  better  than  any 
ever  before  produced  in  the  State.  Those 
which  have  been  exported  have  met  with  a 
steady  sale  and  are  pronounced  an  excellent 
article.  It  is  now  pretty  well  settled  that  Cal- 
ifornia will  soon  produce  all  the  raisins  re- 
quired in  the  United  States.  Every  year  shows 
more  clearly  that  our  grape  crop,  for  wine  and 
raisins,  must  soon  become  of  very  great  value. 


CITRUS     FAIRS    AT     RIVERSIDE  AND 
LOS  ANGELEi*. 

The  Southern  California  Citrus  Exhibition 
wlil  hold  its  third  annual  fair  at  Riverside  on 
the  9th,  10th  and  11th  of  March.  There  will 
also  be  a  Citrus  Fair  held  at  Los  Angeles  from 
the  14th  to  the  19th,  inclusive,  of  this  month. 

At  both  of  these  fairs  liberal  premiums  will 
be  awarded.  We  have  no  doubt  that  these  ex- 
hibitions will  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  at- 
tract visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The 
Pacific  Coast  Press  Association,  numbering 
over  one  hundred,  will  visit  these  Expositions 
and  be  awarded  a  public  reception.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  annual  meetings  is  to  bring 
together  all  interested  in  growing  citrus  and 
semi-tropical  fruits,  to  discuss  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, diseases  and  their  remedies,  insect 
enemies  and  the  best  methods  of  preventing 
and  destroying  them — in  a  word  to  encourage 
the  raising  of  superior  grades  of  fruits  and 
making  them  known  to  the  world. 
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SILK  CULTURE. 

We  publish  in  this  issue  an  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  article  on  silk  culture.  It  was 
written  by  Mrs.  T.  H.  Hittell,  of  this  city,  in 
behalf  of  the  Woman's  Silk  Culture  Associa- 
tion of  California.  In  our  opinion  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  essays 
ever  written  concerning  this  compiiratively 
new  industry.  The  writer's  eloquent  appeal 
to  the  public,  concerning  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose of  the  Association,  should  be  the  means 
of  enlisting  the  interest  of  every  philanthropic 
man  and  woman  in  the  State.  In  ihi.s  mas- 
terly production,  Mrs.  Hittell  has  called  to 
her  aid  incoutrovertable  facts  and  figures 
which  abundantly  sustain  her  position  from 
beginning  to  end.  In  our  opinion  all  who 
carefully  read  her  earnest  aud  eloquent  plea 
for  this  enterprise  will  mentallj'  rasolve  to  do 
all  that  lies  in  their  power  towards  fostering 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  industries  in 
the  homes  of  our  people.  Much  has  been  said 
and  written  of  late,  by  men  of  ability,  against 
taxing  new  manufacturing  enterprises.  We 
think  that  the  one  under  consideration  should 
be  specially  favored  in  this  respect.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  some  of  the  most  influential 
citizens  of  this  city  and  State  have  already 
signified  their  willingness  to  aid,  by  their  ad- 
vice and  money,  the  worthy  ladies  composing 
the  Association  in  their  endeavors  to  success- 
fully establish  an  industry  in  our  midst  which 
will  not  only  be  the  means  of  enriching  this 
young  commonweolth,  but  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  its  rising  generation.  There  are 
thousands  of  girls  and  boys  whose  lives  might 
be  made  pleasant  aud  useful  by  this  light  la- 
bor. The  Association  will  furnish  all  needed 
information  to  those  who  may  desire  instruc- 
tion. 

The  mulberry  tree  grows  here  with  unusual 
luxuriance.  It  is  well  known  that  silk  worms 
are  successfully  reared  in  this  State.  They 
are  healthier  and  stronger,  and  produce  better 
silk  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
In  fact  our  climate  is  peculiarly  favorable  to 
the  life  and  cultivation  of  the  silk  worm.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  production  of  raw  silk 
in  California  has  never  paid.  There  is  a  rea- 
son for  this  which  is  clearly  stated  by  Mrs. 
HiTTELL.  In  the  course  of  her  reasoning  the 
writer  removes  every  obstacle  which  has  here- 
tofore prevented  it  from  being  a  paying  busi- 
ness; and  successfully  shows  that  there  is  now 
no  reason  why  California  should  not  become 
the  leading  silk-growing  country  of  the  world. 

Tbe  following  named  ladies  and  gentlemen 
comprise  the  list  of  officers  and  a  portion  of 
the  advisory  committee: 

President — Mrs.  E.  B.  Bakkee;  Vice-  Presi- 
dents—Mrs. E.  C.  Saegent,  Mrs.  John  B.  Fel- 
TON,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Keeny,  Mrs.  Jeanne  C.  Caee, 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Babcock,  Mrs.  Wm.  Buooks;  Re- 
cording Secretary— Mrs.  John  C.  Mereill; 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Theouoee  H. 
Hittell;  Treasurer  —  Mrs.  S.  A.  Raymond; 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee — Mrs.  The- 
odore H.  Hiitell;  Chairman  of  Finance  Com- 
mittee— Mrs.  G.  W.  Ieink;  Chairman  of  Ad- 
mission Committee — Mrs.  Donald  McLennan; 
Chairman  of  Instruction  Committee — Mrs. 
Mackenzie;  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Pur- 
chase aud  sale — Miss  McLane;  Chairman  on 
Printing,  Publication  aud  Advertising — Mrs. 
David  Bush;  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Dis- 
tribution of  Seeds,  Trees  and  Grain — Miss 
Mauivdel.  Among  the  Advisory  Committee 
are  Gov.  George  C.  Peekins,  James  McM. 
SHArrKR,  Hon.  G.  W.  Barstow,  Hon,  T.  H. 
HrrrKLL,  Prof.  Hiloard,  Prof.  Daaidson,  Irv- 
ing M.  Scott,  Dr.  Heney  Giisbons,  Louis  Mc- 
Lane, Edwaed  Kruse,  Dr.  Robert  Mackintosh, 
Rev.  Chas.  a.  Buckbek,  Lawrence  Gottig, 
Adam  Geant  (of  Muephy,  Geant  &  Co.), 
G.  W.  Frink,  Robert  Trumbull,  S.  A.  Ray- 
mond. 


SOLICITING  IMMIGKATION. 

We  notice  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  soliciting  immigration  for  certain 
Western  States,  in  sounding  their  praises  and 
dwelling  on  the  superiority  of  their  advanta- 
ges and  attractions,  not  unfreciuently  contrast 
California  unfavorably  with  them.  They 
almost,  invariably,  give  point  to  their  glowing 
descriptions,  by  depreciatory  allusions  to  our 
State.  In  speaking  of  the  resources  of  Cali- 
fornia in  this  Journal,  with  a  view  to  attract 
immigration,  we  have  never  resorted  to  the 
trick  of  disparaging  other  localities.  We  have 
always  confined  ourselves  to  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  facts.    By  pursuing  this  course,  we 


believe  that  su£Scieut  evidence  can  be  adduced 
to  show,  beyond  doubt,  that  California  is  a 
good  country,  and  that  the  industrious,  ener- 
getic, and  thrifty  immigrant  will  find  better 
chances  here  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
Union.    It  would  be  difficult  to  state  in  what 
single  respect  Kansas,  for  instance,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  good  a  State  to  settle  in  as  Califor- 
nia.   We  have  several  millions  of  acres  of  laud 
which  can  be  taken  up  on  terms  at  least  as  fa- 
vorable as  that  State  can  offer.    A  farm  of  IGO 
acres,  in  this  State,  is  worth  at  least  double  the 
value  of  a  tract  of  equal  size  in  either  of  the 
new  Western  States.    Those  among  us  who 
have  taken  up  such  farms  are  better  off  than 
they  would  have  been  if  they  had  settled  in 
Kansas  or  any  of  the  states  named.    In  con- 
sequence of  being  situated  in  close  proximity 
to  tidewater,  producers  have  superior  advan- 
tages for  shipping  their  products  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  commercial  world.    Farmers  here 
have  railroad  facilities  at  rates  far  more  moder- 
ate than  those  granted  to  tillers  of  the  soil  in 
many  other  States.    Besides,  the  iron  horse 
has  been,  aud  will  continue  to  be  the  means  of 
greatly  enhancing  the  value  of  farms  and  im- 
provements.   There  is  scarcely  any  thing  that 
grows  in  the  ground,  anywhere,  but  will  flour- 
ish in  the  productive  soil  of  this  State.    It  has 
been  proven  that  many  of  the  plants  of  the 
tropical,  and  all  of  the  semi-tropical,  aud  tem- 
perate zones  are  equally  at  home  here.  Gen- 
eral Sherman  stated,  recently,  in  Washington 
City,  that  the  newspapers  of  California  have 
never  exaggerated  the  wonderful  resources  aud 
capabilities  of  the  State,  and  Scarcely  compre- 
hended the  vast,  varied,  but  comparatively  un- 
developed resources  of   our  agricultural  and 
mineral  wealth.     The  distinguished  journalist 
and  traveler,  John  Rdssell  Young,  at  the 
press  dinner  given  in  his  honor  in  this  city  a 
few  months  ago,  said,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks "  that  California  seemed  to  him  to  be 
the  land  of  hope  and  energy  where  a  man's 
right  arm  was  his  highest  heritage,  where  any- 
thing was  possible  to  courage  and  patience; 
the  land  of  achievement  and  romance,  where 
each  day  brought  new  hopes,  new  duties,  new 
responsibilities;  where  there  was  ever  before 
you  the  problem  of  founding  a  new  common- 
wealth.   In  this  century  of  wonders  he  knew 
of  none  so  great  as  California."    Count  de 
Lesseps,  in  interviews  with  representatives  of 
the  press,  expressed  great  delight  with  bis  visit 
here.    He  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
vast  resources  and  unlimited  possibilities  of 
the  Golden  State.    He  said  that  he  was  amazed 
at  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  cou'utry  con- 
tributing  to   San    Francisco's    welfare  and 
wealth.    "It  is,"  said  he,  "the  one  country 
in  the  world  most  like  France;  possessing  all 
the  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  and  commer- 
cial value  of  location,  and  also  having  many 
natural  advantages — mineral  and  timber  lands, 
and  wonderful  grazing  ranges,  which  France 
has  not."    He  closed  by  saying  "  that  the  fu- 
ture of  this  State  is  sure  to  be  grand,  grand. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise." 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  justly 
proud  of  California — proud  of  her  great 
natural  resources,  which  are  ample  enough 
for  the  richest  development  for  the  com- 
fort and  support  of  20,000,000  of  the  hu- 
man family.  We  rejoice  on  account  of  the 
commercial  advantages  we  occupy,  and  for  our 
almost  unlimited  facilities  for  transportation. 
In  our  opinion  California  has  a  brilliant  and 
promising  future,  and  she  invites  the  indus- 
trious poor  from  all  sections  to  come  here  and 
work  hard,  and  for  that  hard  work  we  promise 
them  comfort  aud  good  homes  in  a  few  years. 


IIOTBL     DKL    MONTK,  MONTEREY, 
CALIFORNIA. 

The  management  of  this  favorite  resort  have 
set  apart  several  suites  of  rooms  for  the  use  of 
bridal  parties.  Many  Eastern  families,  who 
have  pasued  their  winters,  heretofore,  in  Flor- 
ida, Nice,  Mentone  and  other  places,  give  Mon- 
terey the  preference.  They  seem  to  have  been 
delighted  with  the  mild  climate,  beautiful 
scenery,  elegant  hotel  accommodations  and  the 
bracing  ocean  breeze  of  this  locality.  There 
is  being  constructed  an  immense  swimming 
tank,  for  tbe  use  of  bathers,  which  will  cost 
$38,000.  As  a  winter  home  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  escape  the  rigor  oi  that,  season  ic  the 
East,  it  has  no  equal.  It  is  equally  desirable 
for  summer,  there  being  no  excessive  heat. 
Yachting  parties  will  find  the  waters  of  Mon- 
terey Bay  splendidly  adapted  to  this  ainuso- 
ment. 


OUR   VINE  INTEREST. 

It  has  often  been  said,  by  those  whose  op- 
portunities for  judging  have  been  good,  that 
there  is  no  laud  where  the  vine  flourishes  in 
such  luxuriance  as  in  California.  The  most 
favored  portions  of  the  costly  vineyards  of 
France  and  Germany,  even  in  favorable  years, 
do  not  equal  that  of  our  ordinary  yield;  aud  it 
is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the  vineyard 
industry  of  the  State  has  awakened  such  inter- 
est within  a  brief  period.  No  other  land  can 
compete  with  California  in  the  bountiful  pro- 
duct of  our  vineyards.  The  magnitude  of  her 
wine  interest  may  be  best  understood  when  we 
state  that  two  years  ago  it  had  00,000,000  vines. 
Considering  the  progress  already  made,  and 
the  rapidly  increasing  acreage  of  our  vine- 
yards, it  is  evident  that  the  wine  product  of 
the  State  must  shortly  become  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  great  staples. 

The  California  wine  crop  of  last  year  has 
been  estimated  at  11,500,000  gallons.  This  is 
an  excess  of  G,. 500, 000  gallons  over  that  of 
1879.  At  only  thirty  ceuts  per  gallon  the  crop 
will  amount  to  $3,4.50,000.  Notwithstanding 
this  is  the  largest  quan  tity  of  wine  ever  made 
in  the  State,  it  gives  but  a  vague  idea  of 
what  California's  capabilities  are  as  a  wine- 
producing  country.  Compared  with  the  pro- 
duct of  European  wine  districts  the  vintage  of 
California  does  not  cut  a  very  conspicuous  fig- 
ure. France,  for  instance,  produces  an  aver- 
age vintage  of  1,485,000.000  gallons;  Italy, 
837,000,000;  Spain,  540,000,000;  Germany, 
175,000,000.  So  far  as  France  is  concerned, 
however,  the  phylloxera  reduced  its  vintage 
one-third  during  the  past  year. 

At  present  the  total  area  of  land  in  Califor- 
nia in  vines  is  only  about  00,000  seres;  while 
France  has  from  five  to  six  million  acres.  Cali- 
fornia has  many  millions  of  acres  specially 
adapted  to  grape  growing.  The  demand  for 
our  wines  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  abroad, 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  during  the  last 
year  or  two.  Several  wine-makers  of  Napa, 
Sonoma,  Los  Angeles,  and  other  counties,  ship 
annually,  from  their  extensive  cellars,  many 
car  loads.  It  is  estimated  that  1,880,000  gal- 
lons of  wine  were  manufactured  in  Los  An- 
geles county  last  season;  and  of  brandy,  250,- 
000  gallons,  with  the  prospect  that  over  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  will  be  received  in  that  county 
for  this  crop  alone.  The  Express  says  that  the 
showing  is  gratifying,  but  it  is  only  an  index 
of  what  may  be  looked  for  in  the  near  future 
from  this  great  industry.  The  Merchanl  of  this 
city,  in  an  elaborate  article,  estimates  the  wine 


crop  of  the  State  as  follows: 

Gallons. 

Sonoma  County   l,7.5l),()()() 

Nai)a  County   'i.'i.M.OOO 

The  rivt-r  tier  counties   2,000,000 

Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara 

and  San  Francisco  counties   2,000,000 

The  counties  lyiny  south  of  Santa  Clara  along 

the  coast   :i,.';00,00() 

Total  11,500,000 


Several  European  papers  have  quite  recently 
spoken  in  high  terms  of  California  wines. 
They  welcome  them  because  they  are  good, 
and  infinitely  superior  to  some  of  those  pro- 
duced on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  other 
places.  A  St.  Louis  paper,  not  long  since, 
paid  the  following  tribute  to  oiir  winas:  "The 
wine  made  from  the  delicioiis  grapes  of  Cali- 
fornia is  unrivalled  and  unexcelled — born  of 
cheering  suushine  and  filled  with  the  subtle 
essence  of  the  dew — to  the  fastidious  taste  it 
constitutes  an  exquisite  draught,  and  fragrant 
of  perfume,  bright  of  hue,  not  even  the  far 
famed  vale  of  Chios  could  have  produced  a 
more  innocent  exhilerating  libation." 

Thus  it  appears  from  reliable,  positive,  and 
unmistakable  testimonials,  that  our  wines  are 
beginning  to  be  known  and  appreciated.  The 
reasonable  expectations  which  Califoruiaus 
have  indulged  in,  concerning  the  high  rank 
which  wines,  manufactured  here  would  attain, 
are  being  realized.  We  trust  that  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  the  State  will  be  greatly 
enriched  by  the  revenues  derived  from  the  ex- 
portation of  her  native  wines. 


THE  KOOT-IIILLN. 

The  foot-hills  form  the  most  productive, 
the  most  healthful,  and  contain  some  of  the 
best  natural  resources  of  the  State,  and  the 
truth  should  be  as  broadly  disseminated  as 
possible.  It  is  time  that  the  advantages  of 
these  sections  were  appreciated  aud  utilized. 
There  is  a  broad  field  in  the  foot-hill  and 
mountain  counties  for  the  successful  employ- 
ment of  industry  and  enterprise,  and  the  in- 
vestment of  capital. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SANTA   BARBARA  SEA-BEACH. 

It  is  the  unvarying  testimouy  of  cosmopoli- 
tan travelers,  and  especially  those  who  are 
faiuiliar  with  the  sea-shores  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
that  there  is  no  sea-beach  visited  by  pleasure- 
seekers  on  either  continent  that  combines  all 
the  attractions  of  the  Santa  Barbara  sea-bench, 
which  is  unrivaled  for  length,  smoothness  and 
breadth,  while  it  is  environed  with  valley  and 
mountain  scenery  of  rare  loveliness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  four  beautiful  islands  across  the 
smooth  channel,  ou  the  other  hand,  and  the 
whole  is  rendered  especially  enjoyable  by  a 
clear,  balmy  and  genial  atmosphere  the  greater 
portion  of  the  entire  year;  and  even  when  fogs 
prevail  the  drive  ou  the  beach  is  agreeable,  as 
Santa  Barbara  fogs  are  seldom  chilly  and  disa- 
greeable.   The  view  shown  in  the  cut  embraces 
a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  looking  to- 
ward La  Carpenteria.    The  fine  wharf,  half  a 
mile  long,  built  by  John  P.  Steauns,  E.scj.,  is 
seen  about  midway  in  the  picture.    Four  na- 
tive California  children  are  seated  on  the  grass 
iu  the  immediate  foreground. 

STOWS   PISH   POND   AND  OAK.S. 

Mr.  S.  p.  Stow,  son  of  Hon.  W.  W.  Stow  of 
San  Francisco,  has  made  a  snuill  lake  on  his 
farm  a  few  miles  north  of  Santa  Ba'bara,  by 
thi'owiug  a  dam  across  the  lower  end  of  a  little 
valley  beside  the  great  spreading  oaks,  aud 
turning  the  waters  of  a  mountain  stream  into 
the  reservoir,  and  the  pond  is  utilized  for  the 
propagation  of  fish.  His  example  might  be 
profitably  imitated  by  hundreds  of  other  far- 
mers in  California. 

THE    OLD    MISSION    OE    SANTA  MARIA 

In  Santa  Bai'bara  County,  situated  in  a  tine, 
large  and  fertile  valley  about  20  miles  east  of 
Poiut  Conception,  and  north  of  the  G.iviota 
Pass,  is  one  of  the  largest,  best  preserved  and 
most  interesting  of  all  the  old  missions  on  the 
coast.  It  is  now  practically  deserted,  as  the 
Indians,  for  whose  conversion  and  civilization 
it  was  built,  are  iu  their  forgotten  graves  and 
have  left  no  descendants  for  priestly  solicitude 
and  nurture.  But  one  priest  is  now  to  be 
found  at  this  old  mission  aud  he  has  little 
enough  to  do. 

UPPER  SANTA   CLARA  VALLEY. 

The  ujiper  portion  of  Santa  Clara  Valley,  in 
Ventura  County,  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
embraces  a  view  fifteen  miles  iu  length  aud  six 
miles  wide,  which  is  only  the  head  of  this  fa- 
mous, great  and  fertile  valley,  in  which  some 
of  the  finest  farms  iu  California  are  located. 
The  valley  land  seen  in  this  picture  was  the 
property  of  the  late  Hon.  Thos.  W.  More,  who 
was  assassinated  at  night  by  a  band  of  s<juat- 
ters  who  hud  settled  on  his  land. 

MAKE  EFFORT. 

All  the  old  residents  of  the  State,  interested 
in  its  welfare,  should  take  upon  their  shoul- 
ders a  portion  of  the  iuiportaut  work  of  iudnc- 
iug  immigration  hither. 

THE  PACIFIC  BANK. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  the  ri'piu't  of  the 
Bank  Commissioners.  Th<^  result  is  very  satisfactory 
to  its  patrons,  and  conipliinentary  to  its  Presi<lent,  H. 
H.  Mel)oNAi.i>,  and  assoi-iates.  This  hank  was  estah- 
lished  in  lH(i:i,  and  by  careful  manaKenient,  has  won  tho 
contidence  of  ihr  \u  t<]<U\  llir"ui;liciut  the  Slule. 
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THE  SOIL  OP  SAN  BENITO  COUNTY. 

San  Benito  county  embraces  an  area  of  about 
1,000  square  miles.  The  land  may  properly  be 
divided  into  four  classes,  as  follows:  First, 
about  25,000  acres  of  rich  garden  laud,  this 
soil  is  of  a  black,  sandy  loam  and  will  produce 
in  abundance,  any  kind  of  vegetation.  Second, 
about  34,000  acres  of  first-class  grain  land, 
contained  principally  in  what  is  known  as  the 
San  Benito  valley,  in  reality,  the  extreme  south- 
ern portion  of  Santa  Clara  valley.  The  soil  is 
a  black,  sandy  loam,  or  adobe,  with  a  blue, 
sandy  subsoil,  and  holds  moisture  well.  It  is 
principally  from  this  land  that  the  large  amount 
of  grain  shipped  annually,  from  this  county  is 
raised.  Third,  about  40,000  acres  of  what  is 
termed  second-class  grain  land.  Most  of  this 
land  is  situated  in  the  foot-hills  and  is  com- 
posed about  equally  of  adobe  and  sandy  soil. 
It  is  not  so  strong  as  the  valley  land,  but  pro- 
duces qu.te  fairly,  and  in  dry  seasons  is  more 
sure  of  good  crops  than  the  richer  bottom  land. 
It  is  on  this  laud  that  most  of  our  bay  crop  is 
harvested.  Fourth,  in  addition  to  some  105,- 
000  acres  capable  of  producing  grain  and  vege- 
tables, we  have  a  large  amount  of  hill  land 
which  makes  ei-cellent  pasture.  More  or  less 
of  it  is  connected  with  the  ranches  in  the  val- 
leys. Lands  may  be  generally  classed  and 
rated  as  follows:  Vegetable  land,  $G0  to  $100 
per  acre,  although  some  choice  tracts  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  HoUister  are  held  as  high 
as  $125  to  $200  per  acre;  No.  1  valley  laud, 
$40  to  $50;  second-class  valley  land,  $25  to 
$40;  rolling  laud,  $15  to  $20;  hill  land,  sus- 
ceptible to  cultivation,  $5  to  $15;  pasture  or 
mountain  land,  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre.  The  soil 
of  this  county  yields  fully  as  well  as  that  of 
any  section  of  the  State.  It  partakes  of  the 
same  characteristics  as  the  land  of  Santa  Clara 
valley,  except  that  it  is  many  years  younger, 
consequently  stronger  and  more  fertile.  The 
average  wheat  yield  for  a  common  season  on 
first-class  valley  land,  is  from  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  per  acre;  second-class  valley,  twenty 
to  thirty;  rolling  land  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
Some  seasons  as  high  as  seventy  bushels  per 
acre  have  been  harvested  in  some  localities, 
and  sixty  bushels  is  no  uncommon  yield. 
There  are  about  46,300  acres  sown  to  wheat 
yearly  with  an  average  yield  of  920,000  bush- 
els. Barley  produces  still  better  than  wheat, 
first-class  valley  land  yielding  from  50  to  CO 
bushels;  second-class,  40  to  50,  and  hill  land, 
25  to  40.  About  12,000  acres  cultivated  yearly 
with  barley.  The  hay  raised  in  this  county,  a 
large  quautiiy  of  which  is  exported  annually, 
is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  always  brings 
the  highest  ruling  prices  in  the  San  Francisco 
market.  In  a  favorable  season  the  yield  is 
from  1  J/J  to  3  tons  per  acre.  About  3,500  acres 
are  devoted  to  the  raising  of  hay,  with  an  av- 
erage aggregate  production  of  7,500  tons.  The 
culture  of  flax,  previous  to  the  past  two  years, 
has  been  more  of  an  experiment  than  a  busi- 
ness in  this  county.  Enough,  however,  has 
been  demonstrated  to  prove  that  it  can  be  pro- 
duced with  profit,  and  farmers  are  beginning 
to  direct  considerable  attention  to  its  cultiva- 
tion.— San  lienilo  Advance. 


THE  GOOD  NAME  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Daily  Evening  Post,  of  this  city,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  that  valuable  paper,  had  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  agrees  so  well  with  our 
ideas  that  we  publish  it  in  full: 

Bishop  Simpson  is  credited  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks  upon  California:  "That  the  mas- 
ses of  the  people  are  poor,  and  that  it  posses- 
ses fewer  homes  for  workingmen  than  perhaps 
any  other  part  of  the  country."  Do  ascertain- 
able facts  support  these  assertions?  We  have 
taken  pains  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  we 
assert  most  emphatically  that  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Bishop  Simpson  is  not  tenable. 
The  masses  of  the  people  of  California  are  not 
poor,  except  as  compared  to  those  who  are  very 
rich.  The  masses  in  California  live  more  com- 
fortably and  have  better  opportunities  than 
those  in  like  position  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union.  They  own  very  generally  their  own 
homes,  and  have  large  deposits  in  bank — facts 
that  are  established  by  the  assessment  rolls  and 
the  reports  of  banking  institutions.  AVe  ap- 
peal from  Bishop  Simpson  to  these  authori- 
ties. We  assert  and  can  prove  that  working- 
men  can  obtain  homes  more  easily  in  Califor- 
nia than  in  any  Eastern  State.  We  ha've  room 
in  the  foothills  alone  for  not  less  than  1,000,- 
000  of  inhabitants,  and  these  opportunities 
can  be  readily  seized  by  a  corresponding  num- 


ber of  workingmen.  Within  eight  years  not 
less  than  10,000  laborers  and  mechanics  have 
taken  up  government  lands,  and  made  them- 
selves homes  that  are  in  every  way  desirable. 
Every  year  adds  to  this  number,  and  a  good 
home  is  within  the  reach  of  every  working- 
man  in  the  State.  Unfortunately  these  oppor- 
tunities cannot  be  developed  without  labor  and 
some  degree  of  self-denial,  but  labor  and  econ- 
omy will  give  to  any  family  a  permanent  and 
comfortable  foothill  homestead  of  160  acres  in 
less  than  five  years. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  blame  Bishop  Simp- 
son, for  it  is  perfectly  evident  to  every  well  in- 
formed Californian  that  he  has  expressed,  not 
his  own  conviction  based  upon  investigation, 
but  the  common  current  belief  that  exists 
among  a  class  of  people  who  never  investigate 
for  themselves. 


BEARING  QUALITIES  OF  THE  OLIVE. 

A.  Constance,  Professeur  des  Sciences  Na- 
turelles  aux  Ecoles  de  Medeciue  de  la  Marine 
of  France,  compiled  a  very  exhaustive  work  on 
the  olive,  published  in  Faris  in  1877,  from 
which  I  copy  and  translate  as  follows:  "Large 
Olive  trees  occupy  1,000  square  feet  of  ground 
• — that  is,  require  to  be  distant  from  each  other 
about  33  feet;  will  produce  every  second  year 
37  gallons  of  berries,  and  occasionally  as  much 
as  125  to  150  gallons.  One  tree,  9  years  old 
and  9  inches  in  diameter,  will  produce  16  1-5 
gallons;  one  12  inches  in  diameter,  24  gallons. 
The  measurement  and  number  of  trees  occupy- 
ing one  hectare  (2%  acres)  is  given  as  follows: 
15  trees  12  inches  in  diameter,  75  trees  9  inches 
in  diameter,  60  trees  5  inches  in  diameter — 
total,  150  trees.  Product  of  the  same,  3,000 
gallons  of  berries."  This  would  be  equal  to 
1,200  gallons  to  the  acre.  Another  authority 
gives  2,250  gallons  per  hectare.  Still  another 
gives  2,150.  All  of  the  above  results  once  in 
two  years.  Several  authorities  quoted  by  the 
same  author  reckon  200  trees  to  each  hectare. 
This  would  be  80  trees  to  the  acre,  and  distant 
apart  23%  feet.  French  cultivators  give  the 
quantity  of  oil  contained  in  a  given  quantity  of 
fruit  as  one-eighth  and  in  weight  one-tenth; 
that  is,  8  gallons  of  berries  to  1  gallon  of  oil, 
and  about  50  pounds  of  berries  to  1  gallon  of 
oil.  Taking  the  average  quantity  of  the  pro- 
duction as  given  above,  from  a  mature  orchard, 
we  have  in  oil,  per  tree,  2  to  2%  gallons  every 
second  year.  This  result  is  obtained  by  thor- 
ough fertilizing,  without  which  the  berries 
would  yield  but  little  oil. 

Olive  trees  grown  from  seeds  are  not  removed 
from  the  nursery  until  about  7  years  old ;  grown 
from  cuttings,  they  bear  in  Europe  as  early  as 
they  do  in  California. 

The  newness  and  richness  of  our  soil  will 
probably  give  the  first  fifty  years  double  the 
best  results  given  in  those  countries  where  oil- 
making  has  been  the  business  for  so  many  gen- 
erations. Our  climate  is  congenial  to  the  habit 
of  the  tree;  it  blooms  from  the  1st  t«  the  10th 
of  May,  and  the  fruit  forms  froju  the  Ist  to  the 
10th  of  June.  At  this  season  we  have  our  best 
weather,  free  from  extremes  of  either  cold  or 
heat.  No  where  in  the  world  are  all  the  condi- 
tions so  favorable  to  the  perfect  fruit-bearing. 
— Cor.  Santa  Barbara  Press. 


FUTURE  RAILROADS  OP  CALIFORNIA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Weekly  Call,  in  the 
course  of  an  able  article  on  our  railroads,  says: 

Looking  at  the  south  coast  region,  there  will 
soon  be  abundant  room  for  railroad  enter- 
prises. Southern  Monterey  has  fertile  valleys 
in  abundance.  San  Luis  Obispo  is  a  town 
adapted  by  nature  to  become  an  important  cen- 
ter of  local  lines.  One  up  the  coast  to  Cam- 
bria would,  it  is  thought,  pay  even  now.  The 
Arroyo  Grande  section,  south  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  coruers  of 
the  State.  Either  from  south  or  north,  the 
Guadalupe  and  Santa  Maria  valleys  will  repay 
railroad  connections  ultimately.  Lompoc  Val- 
ley, judging  from  the  large  crops  produced 
there,  is  ready  to  do  its  share  in  supporting  it. 
Santa  Barbara,  beautifully  nestled  among  fair 
valleys,  with  miles  of  fruit  and  grain  lands 
reaching  north  towards  Lompoc  and  south  to- 
wards Ventura,  shut  in,  however,  from  the 
pulses  of  the  world,  offers  a  rich  prize  for  the 
system  of  roads  which  aims  at  developing  the 
towns  and  valleys  from  Los  Angeles  north- 
ward. 

When  the  railroad  connections  named  are 
completed,  urged  by  the  natural  growth  of  this 
State  and  its  neighbors  north,  south  and  east, 
there  will  be  other  links  to  build  aud  other 


outlets  to  make.  In  the  modern  world  the  iso- 
lated community  will  slowly  perish  or  stagnate. 
It  must  seize  the  life-giving  wires,  the  iron  rail 
which  makes  it  one  with  eity,  metropolis.  State 
and  nation.  If  railroads  need  control  they 
will  be  controlled,  but  the  work  they  are  doing 
cannot  be  ignored  nor  forgotten. 


GRAPE-PLANTING  AT  ANAHEIM. 

From  the  Anaheim  Gazette,  of  February  20th, 
we  clip  the  following: 

E.  S.  Saxton  will  this  season  plant  thirty 
acres  of  Muscat  cuttings  on  his  place.  Believ- 
ing that  the  vines  will  grow  thriftier  and  bear 
larger  grapes  by  giving  them  plenty  of  room, 
he  will  plant  the  cuttings  eight  feet  apart. 
Around  the  vineyard  he  will  plant  two  rows  of 
olive  trees,  and  a  substantial  rabbit-proof  fence 
will  enclose  the  entire  tract.  Orangethorpe, 
as  the  district  is  called,  embraces  some  of  the 
best  vine  land  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  sev- 
eral vineyards  in  that  locality  which  yield  large 
crops,  and  which  have  never  been  irrigated. 
About  the  only  essential  to  success  iu  starting 
a  vineyard  on  such  land  is  a  season  like  the 
present  oue,  when  the  ground  is  so  thoroughly 
saturated.  We  learn  that,  taking  advantage  of 
favoring  conditions,  B.  H.  Bancroft  will  set 
out  ten  acres  of  cuttings,  W.  J.  Smith  twenty 
acres,  D.  G.  Chilson  three  acres,  John  Hunter 
three  acres  and  a  E.  A.  Mead  about  ten  acres. 


A  PROSPEROUS  COUNTY. 

The  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Herald,  who  has 
been  sojourning  for  a  brief  period  iu  Southern 
California,  had  the  following  in  a  recent  issue 
of  his  paper: 

Los  Angeles  county,  California,  with  which 
many  Utah  people  were  familiar  in  former 
years,  seems  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  pros- 
perity and  wealth.  This  is  suggested  by  a  re- 
view of  the  grape  and  wine  industries  of  the 
county  for  1880,  which  is  published  in  one  of 
the  Los  Angeles  papers.  The  vineyards  in  the 
county  cover  5,713  acres,  and  the  grape  crop 
harvested  last  year  amounted  to  57,130,000 
pounds.  The  white  and  red  wines  produced 
measured  2,000,000  gallons,  the  sweet  wine 
508,000  gallons  and  the  brandy  300,000  gallons, 
the  market  value  of  the  crop  being  over  $1,- 
000,000.  It  is  said  the  net  profits  of  a  fully 
grown  vineyard  were  $90  an  acre,  allowing  $15 
an  acre  for  the  expense  of  working.  The  Cal- 
ifornia wine  industry  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  profitable  in  America.  The 
wines  from  the  Pacific  are  slowly  but  surely 
working  their  way  into  public  favor,  even  in 
Europe  something  of  a  demand  having  sprung 
up  for  them. 


ORANGES. 

C.  B.  Woodhead,  a  well-knowu  citizen  of  Los 
Angeles,  in  a  letter  to  the  Express,  written 
from  Burlington,  Iowa,  says: 

The  Los  Angeles  oranges  ripen  at  the  right 
time  for  the  Eastern  market,  as  the  Louisiana 
and  Florida  will  be  about  gone  before  ours  are 
ripe,  but  it  remains  with  the  railroad  compan- 
ies to  say  whether  orange  culture  in  Los  An- 
geles is  going  to  pay  or  not.  There  is  money 
enough  in  it  to  pay  both  the  orchardist  and  the 
railroad  companies  a  fair  profit  if  properly 
managed  and  neither  tries  to  get  all.  Great 
care  must  also  be  used  in  shipping,  as  there  is 
much  prejudice  now  against  California  oranges, 
owing  to  a  lot  of  poor  fruit  having  been  ship- 
ped East  two  years  ago.  Louisiana  oranges 
are  now  selling  at  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  at 
from  $5  to  $6  per  barrel,  which  would  be  about 
$2.50  for  a  box  the  size  of  ours;  but  they  are 
uot  equal  in  appearance  or  flavor  to  the  Los 
Angeles  oranges. 


A   GOOD  STOCK  SECTION. 

There  is  no  section  of  California  better  wa- 
tered for  stock  purposes  than  San  Benito 
county.  The  San  Benito  side  of  the  Gabilun 
range  is  watered  by  Bird  and  Thompson 
creeks,  and  by  numerous  springs  along  the 
mountain  sides;  while  the  San  Benito  river 
runs  at  its  base,  near  Hollister,  for  seventy-five 
miles  south,  almost  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  county.  On  the  San  Benito  side  of  (he 
Mount  Diablo  are  the  Pacheco,  Los  Picachos, 
Santa  Ana  aud  other  creeks,  with  the  Tres  Pi- 
nos  river  at  its  foot,  and  any  number  of  fine 
springs  of  the  purest  aud  best  quality  of  water. 
— Sail  Benito  Advance. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


STOCK     AND     DAIRY    INTERESTS  OP 
HUMBOLDT. 

From  the  Humboldt  Tunes  we  copy  as 
follows  :  "  The  grazing  lands  of  Humboldt 
county  are  very  fertile,  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  clover,  filaree  and  other  nutritious 
grasses,  from  which  large  quantities  of  beef 
and  dairy  products  are  made  annuallj'.  The 
dairies  of  Bear  Eiver  alone  give  emoloy- 
ment  to  about  150  men  and  a  number  ot 
teams,  and  also  two  or  three  cooperage 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  kegs 
in  which  to  pack  butter.  The  grass  crop 
during  the  last  dairy  season  was  the  small- 
est known  for  several  years,  yet  the  cows  at 
the  1st  of  October  were  in  fair  order,  and 
although  the  quantity  of  butter,  cheese  and 
pork  made  during  the  season  was  not  so 
great  as  the  year  before,  the  result  of  the 
year's  dairy  business  was  far  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  producers  on  account  of  the 
higher  prices  received  for  butter  and  pork, 
the  former  netting  the  producer  on  an  aver- 
age about  25  cents  per  pound,  and  the  lat- 
ter 3  cents  per  pound  gross  at  the  corral. 
The  principal  dairymen  of  the  Bear  Eiver 
region  number  about  40  and  own  abont 
3,500  cows.  The  butter  made  last  year 
amounted  to  469,500  pounds;  value,  $112,- 
680.  Number  of  dairy  calves  raised,  450  ; 
value,  $0  each  ;  total,  $2,250 ;  making  a 
grand  aggregate  of  $121,860  as  the  value 
of  last  year's  dairy  products.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  dairy  and  stock  cattle  is,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory.  C.  Anderson  has  lost 
14  cows  from  eating  poison  weed  ;  but  there 
have  been  no  other  losses  from  that  cause. 
The  warm  weather  having  caused  the  grass 
to  grow  well  the  loss  of  stock  so  far  has 
been  very  slight,  and  we  believe  from  pres- 
ent appearances  that  the  coming  season 
will  be  a  remunerative  one  for  the  dairy 
and  stock  men." 


CROPS    IN    WESTERN  SUTTER. 

William  M.  Eackerby,  who  left  Marj^s- 
ville  two  weeks  ago,  via  Sacramento,  to 
"  sound  "  for  his  ranch,  which  is  situated 
on  the  Sacramento  Eiver,  Sutter  county, 
eight  miles  above  Knight's  Landing,  at 
Smith's  Ferry,  found  it  to  be  in  surpris- 
ingly good  condition.  Mr.  Eackerby,  after 
gathering  information  from  the  best  sources 
found  the  water  on  most  places  as  high  as 
represented,  but  the  damages  to  growing 
crops  and  losses  of  live  stock  and  stored 
grain  not  one-third  as  great  as  reported. 
The  water  has  left  the  early-sown  grain 
and  alfalfa  fields  slightly  injured.  The 
late-sown  grain  has  rotted  in  the  field.  The 
levee  from  Sycamore  Slough  to  Knight's 
Landing  is  intact,  and  a  majority  of  Grand 
Island  farmers,  Colusa  county,  are  not  as 
great  losers  as  represented.  The  waters  of 
the  Feather  Eiver  crossed  the  Sacramento 
into  Knight's  Landing,  and  through  the 
town  into  the  Yolo  tules.  The  grain  re- 
ported damaged  in  the  Knight's  Landing 
warehouse  was  greatly  exaggerated,  being 
stated  at  200  tons,  while  it  will  not  exceed 
25  tons.  There  was  no  damage  to  grain  in 
any  warehouse  from  Colusa  to  Knight's 
Lauding.  At  Vernon,  Sutter  county,  the 
sacks  wet  by  water  did  not  exceed  1,000. 
If  additional  floods  do  not  follow,  the  farm- 
ers in  all  the  overflowed  sections  anticipate 
average  crops. — Marynville  Appeal,  Feb.  20. 


ORANGES. 

The  Fresno  liepuhhcan  of  February  24th, 
says:  "On  Thursday  Mr.  Joseph  Burns, 
of  King's  Eiver,  brought  to  our  office  an- 
other lot  of  magnificent  specimens  of  this 
delicious  fruit,  plucked  from  trees  on  his 
place,  consisting  of  fiv3  varieties  They 
are  acknowledged  to  be  as  fine  as  can  be 
grown  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Alfred  Baird,  living  in  the  edge  of  the  foot- 
hills near  the  academy,  has  also  presented 
us  with  another  lot  of  real  beauties.  They 
were  not  so  large  as  those  grown  by  Mr. 
Burns,  from  the  fact  that  they  did  not  get 
sufficient  water.  They  are  very  fine  and 
add  another  testimonial  to  the  successful 
culture  of  oranges  in  Fresno  county." 


KER.V    VALLEY  PROSPECTS. 

The  rainfall  all  over  the  State,  with  the 
exception  of  Kern  Valley,  has  been  aimost 
unprecedented,  and  yet  we  hear  no  com- 
plaint here.  The  rains  that  fell  some  time 
ago  were  all  that  were  needed  to  bring  the 
wild  feed  up  well,  and  since  tliat  time  the 
weather  has  been,  much  of  the  time,  foggy 
and  cloudy,  with  some  slight  showers.  We 
have  no  north  winds  to  blast  our  vegeta- 
tion and  take  the  moisture  from  the  soil, 
and  it  is  said  by  many  that  even  if  there 
should  be  no  more  rain  in  the  valley  the 
feed  will — though  perhaps  not  acquiring  a 
rank  growth — mature  and  make  seed,  so 
the  grazing  interests  may  be  considered 
reasonably  well  off.  The  farming  interests 
of  the  valley,  however,  being  exelusively 
conducted  by  irrigation,  stand  in  a  differ- 
ent relation,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
more  assured  and  satisfactory  condition 
than  ever  knowu.  As  our  farmers  become 
more  experienced  in  the  use  and  manage- 
ment of  water  ;  as  their  knowledge  of  the 
natural  capabilities  and  requirements  of 
the  soil  increases  ;  as  they  learn  better  what 
crops  to  plant,  and  the  requisites  of  their 
ciilture,  the  theory  and  system  of  irrigation 
become  plainer  and  easier.  They  are  learn- 
ing to  irrigate  thoroughly  in  the  winter, 
when  water  is  abundant  and  runs  to  waste, 
and  when  it  will  do  the  most  good.  And 
although  during  the  late  deluge  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  very  little  rain  fell  in 
our  valley,  Kern  Eiver  continues  running 
full  from  the  mountains  to  the  lakes.  The 
numerous  canals,  many  of  them  of  a  capac 
ity  equal  to  a  small  river,  were  all  full  at 
the  great  rise  about  five  weeks  ago. — Kearn 
Cali/ornian. 

TOE  FARMING   OUTLOOK   OP  MERCED. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  any  data  at 
our  command  how  the  acreage  in  wheat  in 
Merced  county  will  compare  with  last  year 
or  any  previous  season.  However,  a  large 
breadth  of  new  land  has  been  put  in  culti- 
vation, and  planting  is  still  going  on  in 
this  and  other  localities.  The  long  contin- 
uance of  the  extreme  wet  weather  hin- 
dered plowing  aud  planting  on  the  adobe 
soils,  but  there  -is  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  breadth  of  sand  lands  sown  this  season 
over  any  previous  year.  So  tar  the  season 
has  been  extremely  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  the  young  grain,  and  we  hear  of  no  com- 
plaint of  any  being  drowned  out  or  bad 
stands  from  any  cause,  and  the  great  wheat 
fields  present  a  beautiful  and  thrifty  ap- 
pearance, and  the  probabilities  are  fuvora 
ble  for  the  largest  crop  per  acre,  generally, 
ever  harvested  in  the  county.  Stock  of 
all  kinds  are  reveling  in  the  richest  and 
most  nutritious  of  pasturage,  and  the  wool 
crop — by  no  means  an  unimportant  factor 
in  making  up  the  sum  of  our  products — 
like  the  cereal  crops,  will  be  immense. — 
Merced  Argus, 

DIVERSIFIED  PARMING. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara PreHH,  shows  how  farming  may  be 
made  to  pay,  and  bring  in  ready  cash  : 
"Mr,  Knappof  Carpentaria,  reports  suc- 
cess with  diversified  farming  in  distinction 
from  his  old  plan  of  raising  large  amounts 
of  one  product,  and  expecting  to  market  it 
by  the  quantity.  His  plan  is  to  bring  into 
town  once  a  week  whatever  is  ready  for 
sale  during  the  year,  and  reports  an  aver- 
age of  $50  per  week  as  the  result.  This  is 
outside  of  his  regular  crop,  and  consists  of 
butter,  eggs,  chickens,  turkeys,  pigs,  etc." 


A    CALIFORNIA     FARMER'S  WHEAT 
SHIPS. 

The  Chronicle  of  this  city,  states  in  its 
issue  of  February  20tb,  that  Dr.  Glenn, 
the  great  farmer  of  (Jolusa,  has  already 
laden  twelve  ships  with  his  wheat  crop  of 
1880.  Their  cargoes  weighed  25,477  tons, 
valued  at  §757,915.  Dr.  Glenn  had  40,000 
acres  in  wheat,  while  Dalrymple,  the  great 
wheat  farmer  of  Dakota,  had  but  24,000 
acres  in  that  grain  last  year. 


VIEWS    OP     A     SONOMA     FARMER  ON 
DAIRYING. 

We  this  week  had  an  interview  with  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  farmers 
in  Sonoma  county.  He  says  that  farmers, 
to  make  their  business  profitable,  must  raise 
less  wheat  and  more  stock  ;  that  nearly  all 
of  the  hill  land  washes  so  badly  when  cul- 
tivated, that  the  soil  will  in  a  few  years 
more  be  washed  off.  He  suggests  that  this 
land  be  grazed  for  dairy  or  other  purnoscs, 
and  by  cultivating  more  valley  land  for 
raising  hay,  beets,  turnips,  potatoes,  pump- 
king,  green  corn,  etc.,  for  feeding  to  stock 
on  the  farm,  places  that  are  now,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  running  behind, 
could  be  made  to  \my  a  fair  profit  every 
year.  The  farm  would  get  the  benefit  of 
the  manure  from  stock,  and  the  marketable 
cattle,  horses  or  other  stock  could  be  sold 
at  the  raiser's  door.  No  country  in  the 
world  produces  more  hay  to  the  acre  than 
the  rich  bottom  lands  of  California,  and 
they  are  just  as  productive  in  other  kinds 
of  feed.  The  Bodega  country,  which  was 
formerly  considered  our  most  profitable 
farming  section,  is  now  being  turncKl  into 
dairies  and  stock  farms.  And  very  60on 
there  will  be  but  little  farming  outside  of 
the  dairy-farming  business  done  between 
Stony  Point  and  the  coast.  As  an  illus- 
tration upon  a  small  scale  of  what  can  be 
done  by  feeding  stock,  this  farmer  bought 
some  old,  rejected  dairy  cows  fer  about  $11 
a  head  ;  he  fed  them  some  clover  hay,  which 
he  could  not  have  hauled  to  market  and 
sold  so  as  to  make  anything  upon  it  over 
expenses,  if  that.  After  feeding  this  hay, 
be  sold  the  same  cows  to  the  butcher  for 
from  $30  to  $38  per  head,  considerably  less 
too,  than  he  could  have  realized  for  them 
if  he  had  held  and  fed  them  until  later  in 
the  season.  This  gentleman  also  raises 
horses,  hogs  and  sheep  at  a  good  profit,  be- 
sides keeping  his  lands  enriched.— PdiaZii/wa 
Cutirier. 


SAN    MATEO    BEES    AND  HONEY. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  bees  should 
not  do  excellently  well  in  the  mountain 
region  of  San  Mateo  county,  and  honey 
enough  be  made  to  supply  the  home  mar- 
ket as  well  as  the  home  table.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  bee  food  amongst  the  hills 
and  pastures  of  that  locality,  and  a  little 
attention  to  the  subject  of  bees  and  honey- 
making  would  make  a  desirable  adjunct  to 
the  general  business  of  a  farm.  Little  or 
no  care,  save  at  swarming  time,  and  to 
divide  swarms  and  save  the  honey,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  success  in  the  bee  busi- 
fiess  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  any  other  branch 
of  industry,  the  more  care  and  attention, 
the  more  profit.  The  immense  fields  of 
wild  flowers  on  the  hill  pastures,  and  the 
many  varieties  of  frequent  blossoming  vines 
and  bushes  in  the  woods  and  gulches  of  the 
mountains,  would  make  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  when  properly  carried  out,  al- 
most a  certain  one.  But  few  regions  of 
the  State  are  so  highly  favored  by  an  ample 
supply  of  bee  food  as  the  mountains  of 
San  Mateo  county,  and  our  farmers  would 
do  well  to  turn  their  attention  toward  bee- 
raising,  and  thus  have  at  least  honey  for 
their  tables  and  family  use,  a  consideration 
well  worth  the  cost.  A  stock  or  two  of 
bees  will  soon  make  a  capital  from  which 
the  highest  interest  earned  by  any  business 
of  a  ranch  will  accrue. — Redwood  City 
Journal. 


CREAM    OF  TARTAR. 

The  AnalK^im  Gazette  says,  those  who  are 
disjjosed  to  look  slightingly  upon  the  man- 
ufacture of  cream  of  tartar  from  argols — 
an  incrustation  which  forms  upon  the  in- 
side of  wine  casks — are  evidently  not  aware 
that  the  United  States  imported  during  the 
eleven  months  (iuding  November  20th,  1880, 
r2;500,000  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  over  two 
million  dollars.  Several  factories  for  work- 
ing up  argols  have  recently  been  started  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  One  factory  is 
located  at  Los  Angeles. 


VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SALl 

EMMCEFORiTVPROPEIffl 


rpHE    FARM    CONSISTS   OF   Il»*  ACRES, 

acre*  of  Strnn-berriea  in  bcnrinjf,  nnil  9 
nci*«'H  iitorc  Ix'iii^  N<'t  (lilt,  'witit  new  iiliiiita; 
1*40  Fi'iiit  'l^i'4M>N  III  lif'n  I'iii^f.  ('oiiHlstlii;u^  of 
A|)|>leH,  P*'nrM  ami  Pliiiii>i,  (KH)  Vt>iiii^  P«»nr 
Trerg  not  lit  heiirlii^,  lint  liiii'i'  1i4>«>ii  Hrt  ont 
two  Yenr.H;  iiIho  oik^  iicre  of  ISIiivklicrrles  in 
full  lienrlnt;,  nn<l  hoiiio  00  or  70  Chirkens! 
4  Arteslnii  Wells,  si>  siluiiti  d  that  the  ciitiru  prop- 
erty can  be  floocii  il;  somr  of  the  wells  flow  from  two  to 
six  feet  above  the  Kroimil,  ruuDiDg  a  stream  from  six  to 
ei^ht  inches  in  diameter. 

Tho  main  honso  contains  8  rooms,  besides  patent 
water  closets  and  both  room  attached;  together  with 
Iiitchen,  dining  room  and  pantry. 

Tliere  is  a  millv  liouse,  tank  house,  chicken  house  and 
an  out  house;  also  a  stable,  sheds  and  hay  barn;  two 
horses,  two  innres.  one  cow,  one  bull,  one  yearling 
heifer,  two  wagons,  one  cart,  one  gang  plow,  one  two- 
horse  plow,  one  single  plow,  one  shovel  plow,  one  com 
sheller,  two  harrows,  two  horse  rakes,  one  lawn  mower, 
three  sets  of  double  harness,  one  cart  harness,  one  set 
of  buggy  harness,  together  with  shovels,  hand  boeg, 
grubbing  hoes,  etc.,  etc. 

The  house  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  tank' 
which  receive  its  supply  from  an  artesian  well 
through  the  medium  of  an  hydraulic  ram.  The  farm  is 
situated  three  miles  from  Santa  Clara  and  t«'0  n.ileB 
from  Alviso,  on  a  gravel  road.  One  corner  of  the  place 
is  at  Agnew's  Station,  on  the  narrow  gauge  railroad, 
which  is  abont  five  minutes  walk  fiom  the  house.  It  is 
a  flrst-class  farm  in  every  respect.  The  hoiise  is  in  per- 
fect condition,  with  a  line  lawn  in  front,  with 
shade  and  other  ornamental  trees.  Tho  farm  cost 
$',J.5, 000  two  years  ago,  since  which  time  two  artesian 
wells  have  been  dug,  several  acres  planted  out  in  straw- 
berries, and  other  improvements,  making  the  total 
cost  about  S30,000. 

The  place  will  be  sold  for  $20,000— $8,000  cash  and  the 
balance  can  remain  on  mtutgnge  at  10  p(T  cent.  En- 
quire of 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

IT    FRONT   STREET.      -      San  Francisco. 


UNION 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OP  CALIFORNIA. 


(THE    CAT^IFOllNIA  LLOYDS,; 
(Established  in  1861.) 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 


Paid-Up  Capital,    ■    -  $750,000 


PRINCIPAL  OFPICE, 

Nos.  416  and  418  California  St. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States. 


G.  TOUCHARD,  I  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vice-President, 

CHARLES  I).  HAVEN   Secretary 

JAMES  D.  BAILEY  ,  General  Agent 

GEOUGE  T.  BOH  EN   Surveyor 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  Oauital  $3,000,000 

Reserve  (U.  S.  Bonds)   3,500  000 


Aifency  at  .New  York  0!4  Wall  Street 

A(;ency  at  Viriflnla,  Nevada. 


ISSUES  COMMERCIAL  AND  TRAVELERS' 
Credit"- 

buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfi  rs, 


Tills  Bank  has  Special  Facilities  for  Deal- 
inif  In  Bullion. 


SAN  FEANOISOO,  Oaliforuia. 
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SUBDIVISION     OF   L.AKGB   TRACTS  OF 
I>AND. 

In  view  of  the  well  authenticated  re- 
ports that  Mr.  Higgin  is  going  to  put 
large  tracts  of  land  on  the  market,  the 
Kern  County  Gazette,  of  recent  date,  has 
an  article  showing  the  advantages  Kern 
County  has  to  offer  settlers  of  small  means. 
From  it  we  quote  as  follows  : 

"  We  have  numerous  resources  which 
only  await  development  to  add  to  the 
wealth  of  our  county,  but  they  will  never 
be  developed  until  the  system  of  large  own- 
ership is  abolished.  Our  county  is  adapted 
to  stock  raising,  and  for  grain  and  hay  it 
has  no  superior  in  the  State.  There  is 
scarcely  a  day  during  the  year  that  labor  on 
the  farm  is  interrupted  by  bad  weather, 
the  climate  is  excellent,  in  winter  seldom 
being  cold  enough  for  ice,  and  in  summer 
never  oppressively  warm.  We  have  had 
abundance  of  rain,  and  prospects  for  the 
coming  season  are  very  encouraging.  We 
have  a  surrounding  country  that  would  be 
the  boast  of  any  section,  if  divided  into 
small  farms,  and  the  best  irrigating  facili- 
ties in  the  State.  The  lands  of  Mr.  Hag- 
gin,  and  which  it  is  said  he  will  sell,  are 
among  the  most  fertile  in  the  valley,  and 
in  distance  are  from  half  a  mile  to  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Bakersfield.  The  product- 
iveness of  most  of  this  land  has  been  tested, 
and  in  some  instances  the  yield  has  been 
astonishing.  Ditches  for  irrigating  cover 
the  lands,  and  a  farmer  could  make  an  in- 
dependent fortu  ,e  on  a  small  piece.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Haggin  has  not  made  farm- 
ing a  financial  success  in  this  valley,  and 
we  suppose  the  statement  is  correct.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  in  the  short  time 
that  he  has  controlled  the  farming  lands  of 
the  valley,  and  alter  making  the  great  out- 
lay that  he  has  in  improving,  that  they 
could  yet  be  a  source  of  reveeue  to  him. 
He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  experimental 
farming,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  could  be  grown  to  advantage  here. 
Among  other  things,  he  has  experimented 
in  cotton  growing,  and  it  can  safely  be  as- 
serted that  the  plant  will  flourish  with  us, 
though  labor  is  probably  too  dear  to  jus- 
tify its  planting.  The  country  has  been 
improved,  so  far  as  putting  the  land  into 
condition  to  cultiyate  is  concerned,  and  an 
industrious  population  would  soon  give  an 
aspect  of  pro.sperity  which  we  have  never 
seen  here.  The  people  here  feel  encour- 
aged with  the  prospects,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  anticipations  will  soon  be 
realized." 


THK   CURRANT  GRAPE. 

While  raisins  are  attracting  a  good  deal 
of  attention  at  this  time,  and  their  pro- 
duction is  being  more  generally  engaged 
in  year  by  year  as  it  is  found  practicable 
and  profitable,  there  is  another  class  of 
grape  culture  intimately  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  raisins,  and  that  is  the 
dried  currant  of  commerce,  which  are  also 
produced  from  the  grape  with  good  success 
in  this  neighborhood  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Blowers, 
from  the  Appendix  to  whose  report  as  one 
of  the  Viticultural  Commissioners,  we  take 
the  following  for  the  information  of  our 
readers : 

The  Set*<II«gg  ur  Currant  Grape. 

There  is  another  class  of  fruit  that  isdes- 
tined  to  be  very  prominent  in  our  products. 
I  refer  to  the  seedless  varieties  of  grapes. 
At  present  they  have  not  been  largely 
planted,  nor  have  they  been,  as  a  rule,  a 
success.  I  will  describe  the  different  varie- 
ties, and  endeavor  to  show  why  they  are 
not  more  successfully  grown  in  this  State. 

The  true  currant  of  commerce,  known  as 
the  Zante  currant,  is  a  black  variety,  very 
productive,  but  has  never  grown  success- 
fully except  on  the  Ionian  Islands  of  Zante 
and  Cephalonia  and  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth  from  Patras  to  Cor- 
inth. On  the  northern  side  of  this  gulf  it 
is  a  partial  or  generally  a  total  failure,  as 
it  is  also  in  other  islands  near. '  In  this 
State  it  has  never  been  tried  with  the  same 


treatment  that  it  receives  in  the  Morea : 
that  is,  flooded  in  the  winter  and  pruned 
long,  but  it  has  usually  been  pruned  like 
the  Mission  grape,  and  grown  in  vineyards 
with  other  varieties.  We  have,  therefere, 
no  right  to  say  it  cannot  be  grown  profita- 
bly. The  man  who  can  grow  the  Zante 
currant  successfully  has  a  fortune.  The 
white  variety  of  currant  is  quite  common 
here,  but  is  too  small  and  too  poor  a  bearer 
to  pay  for  cultivation.  The  Sultana  is  the 
most  promising  of  all  the  seedless  kinds.  It 
is  of  good  size,  is  productive,  and  finds  a 
good  market.  It  is  bound  to  supersede  the 
Muscatellb  in  many  branches  of  cookery.  I 
find  that  the  demand  increases  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  supply,  which  is  at  present 
limited.  It  did  not  attract  much  attention 
until  last  year,  and  consequently  has  not 
been  pl.tnted  largely.  When  its  good 
qualities  are  known  it  will  be  planted  ex- 
tensively. 

The  exports  from  Malaga  to  the  United 
States  in  1876,  1877  and  1878  were  as  fol- 
lows, and  give  some  idea  of  what  the  mar- 
ket is  in  this  country  : 

1876,  20,911,001  lbs.,  valued  at  |8n6,426; 

1877,  17,li)2,664  lbs.,  valued  at  !|!749,488 ; 

1878,  17,941, 352  lbs.,  vaiued  at  $776,827. 
Duty  1  cent  per  pound. —  Yolo  Democrat. 


THE  BRIGG\«>   FARM,    SOLANO  COUNTY 
—SUB-IRRIGATION. 

A  Davisville  correspondent  of  the  Wood- 
land Democrat  says  : 

"A  few  days  ago  we  visited  Mr.  Brigg's 
orchard  in  Solano  county.  He  has  now  on 
his  home  place  460  acres  with  grape  vines 
from  four  to  eight  years  old  ;  this  place  has 
yielded  no  loss  than  forty-six  carloads  of 
raisins.  Most  of  them  were  sent  East.  The 
grapevines  are  set  10x10  in  square  blocks 
of  about  400  vines  to  each  block,  which, 
with  the  surrounding  road  makes  about  one 
acre.  He  employs  during  the  busiest  sea- 
son about  thirty-five  to  forty-five  white 
men  and  about  two  hundred  Chinamen. 
To  the  white  men  he  pays  for  the  summer 
twenty  dollars  per  month,  and  for  the  win- 
ter season  fifteen  dollars  per  mouth  ;  this  is 
raised  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  dollars  re- 
spectively, if  a  man  has  worked  six  months 
for  him.  The  Chinamen  are  paid  seven 
and  one-half  cents  an  hour  and  board  them- 
selves. The  process  of  picking,  curing  and 
packing  the  grapes,  requires  considerable 
skill  and  knowledge.  When  picked  they 
are  immediately  put  on  wooden  trays  about 
thirty  inches  square;  these  are  put  on  an 
incline  facing  to  the  south  so  as  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sun.  When  deemed  dry 
enough  they  are  put  into  sweat-boxes  about 
the  same  size  as  the  trays,  but  are  about 
eight  inches  deep,  and  are  allowed  to  stay 
in  these  until  the  sweating  process  is  com- 
pleted, when  they  are  packed  into  forms 
holding  about  five  pounds  each.  This  form 
constitutes  a  layer  and  four  such  layers  are 
considered  a  full  box  of  raisins,  two  layers 
a  half  box,  one  layer  a  quarter,  and  for 
packing  a  "  Little  Gem  "  a  box  of  a  differ- 
ent form  is  used  and  made  to  contain  2^ 
pounds,  or  an  eighth  box.  There  is  no  dif- 
ficulty experienced  in  securing  the  first 
crop  in  the  sun,  but  generally  a  portion  of 
the  last  crop  is  obliged  to  go  through  the 
drying-house.  On  the  home  place  Mr. 
Briggs  has  about  300  acres  under  sub-irri- 
gation, and  it  requires  2,654  feet  of  pipe  to 
the  acre.  The  result  of  the  first  year's  ex- 
perience has  been  very  satisfactory,  but  the 
greatest  benefit  is  not  expected  until  the 
second  year.  The  pipes  are  laid  along 
every  other  row  of  vine.»,  but  among  the 
fruit  trees  they  are  laid  along  every  row. 
Last  year  the  main  pi])es  furnished  water 
to  side  pipes  3,000  feet  in  length,  but  as  it 
has  been  found  not  to  work  well,  the  main 
pipes  will  be  laid  so  as  to  furnish  water  for 
every  100  feet." 


COMSTOCK  LODE. 

In  twenty  years  the  yield  of  the  Comstock  lode 
has  been  $325,000,000  worth  of  bullion.  The 
length  of  tlio  shafts  and  fiallcrics  is  'i.TO  miles. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  million  tons  of  waste 
rock  have  been  hoisted,  and  1,750,000,000  tons  of 
water  pumped  to  the  surface. 


GOOD  STOCK. 

The  Colton  Semi-Tropic  says,  that  during 
the  past  year  quite  a  number  of  horses  and 
mules  have  been  purchased  in  San  Bernar- 
dino county  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment officers  and  by  private  individuals, 
who  have  sent  them  to  Arizona  and  various 
points  in  California.  One  thing  noticea- 
ble about  all  these  sales  was  that  good 
stock  brought  a  fair  price  and  found  a 
ready  sale.  Our  farmers  should  profit  by 
this  experience  and  pay  more  attention  to 
the  raising  of  a  better  grade  of  animals. 
Hundreds  of  horses  that  were  offered  for 
sale  were  refused  on  account  of  not  being 
up  to  the  standard. 


HONEY. 

The  Lompoc  Record  says:  "The  Santa 
Inez,  for  60  miles  is  particularly  good  tor 
honey.  If  the  Santa  Rita  people  would 
make  that  a  business  in  connection  with 
fruit-growing,  chickens,  etc.,  it  would  be  a 
bonanza  for  them.  Start  right,  and  a  good 
swarm  of  bees  are  as  profitable  as  a  cow. 
Start  wrong,  and  bees  are  dear  at  ten  cents 
per  swarm." 

VINEYARDS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Post  says  : 
"  The  vineyards  of  Napa  Valley,  Uolifor- 
nia,  averaged  the  past  year  about  eight 
tons  of  grapes  to  the  acre.  This,  at  $25 
per  ton,  makes  a  very  handsome  return  to 
grape  growers.  Verily  the  future  resources 
of  California  soil  are  incalculable." 


YUBA  COUNTY. 

A  writer  in  the  ChristmaR  number  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Jli'e,  has  the  followinK: 

Among  the  first  counties  organized  after  Califor- 
nia became  a  State  was  that  of  Yuba,  the  organiza- 
tion being  eftected  in  1850.  It  is  a  foot-hill  county, 
with  an  area  of  600  siiuare  miles,  and  contains 
some  of  the  most  productive  Iruit-growing  land  in 
the  State.  Many  sections  of  Yuba  are  veritable 
garden  spots,  abounding  in  extensive  orchards  and 
grain  fields.  Tlio  apples,  peaches  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  this  description  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  region  even  in  the  foot-hill  belt  so  famous 
throughout  the  coast  for  its  rich  soil  and  agricul- 
tural capabilities.  The  Sacramento  and  San  Fran- 
cisco markets  receive  their  first  supplies  of  fruit 
from  Yuba,  and  immense  quantities  also  find  their 
way  across  the  mountains  into  Nevada,  the  territo- 
ries and  the  Eastern  States.  The  orange  is  now 
being  very  generally  grown  in  this  county,  and  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  pioneers  in  this 
branch  of  orchard  culture  is  inducing  many  others 
to  try  the  experiment.  The  climate  is  delightful, 
there  being  no  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  retard 
the  growth  of  vegetation  or  produce  discomfort. 
The  transportation  facilities  are  superior,  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  Railroad,  the  California  Pacific, 
connecting  at  Sacramento  with  the  Central  Pacific, 
and  ample  river  navigation  afford  every  opportu- 
nity for  rapid  transit,  either  for  passenger  travel 
or  freight.  The  Northern  California  road  also 
makes  a  connection  with  Marysville  and  Oroville. 
In  addition  to  the  fruit  interests  enumerated  Yuba 
ships  large  cargoes  of  cereals  of  every  description, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  never  a  failure  of  the 
crops  in  this  county,  and  very  seldom  does  the  crop 
fall  short  of  the  pr  jfitable  average  that  has  been 
maintained  since  agriculture  became  the  staple  in- 
dustry. As  a  mining  county  Yuba  has  always  been 
in  the  lead,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  placer  dig- 
gings only  caused  the  miner  and  capitalist  to  look 
for  more  permanent  enterprises  in  this  direction. 
The  result  was  the  discovery  of  beds  of  gravel  fab- 
ulously rich  in  the  precioi's  metal  as  well  as  quartz 
ledges  that  are  being  worked  at  the  present  time 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  gravel  mines  at 
Smartsville,  Camptonville,  Sucker  Flat,  Timbuc- 
too  and  Sicard  Flat  are  the  richest  of  their  class  in 
the  State.  The  people  of  Yuba  have  every  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  natural  ad- 
vantages which  surround  them,  and  that  they  fully 
realize  their  fortunate  situation  is  evidenced  by  the 
enterprise  and  public  spirit  80  generally  displayed 
on  every  occasion. 


NEW  WHEAT. 

The  Willows  Journal  refers,  in  one  of  its  back 
numbers,  to  a  new  wheat-cleaning  machine,  the  in- 
vention of  Thomas  Alpau,  as  capable  of  cleaning 
wheat  that  is  two-thirds  dirt  so  that  not  a  percep- 
tible speck  of  dirt  can  be  seen  in  it.  Mr.  Alpau 
has  cleaned  21,000  sacks  of  wheat  for  Dr.  Glenn, 
and  the  Doctor  calls  it  the  most  complete  machine 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  come  under  his  observa- 
tion. 
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BROAD  GAIGK. 


WINTKR  ARRANGEMENT. 


Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  1880, 

Ami  until  furtlur  notiop,  PASSENCIEU  TRAINS  will 
leiivu  San  FniiK'iscu  fron  Passeni^cr  DL*p()t  on  TOWN- 
SEND  STREET,  bi  tween  Third  and  Fourth  stref  ts,  as 
follows : 

H  ::J0  A.  M.  Daily,  for  San  Joso  and  Way  Stations. 
(Ri  turiiinK,  arrivi  s  S.  F.  :i:;i7  P.  M.) 

H^StaK<'«  for  PeHcadcro  (via.  Sau  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
coimcrt  with  this  train  only. 

10:40  A.  M.  Daily;  (Moiitiriy  and  Soli  dad  Through 
Train)  for  San  Joso,  Oilroy,  (Hollister  and  Tn  s  Pinos,) 
Pajaro,  Castroville,  Montcrt-y,  Salinas,  Soledad  and  all 
Way  Stations,    (Returning,  arriveB  S  F.  Cm  P.  M.) 

STAGE  coinuK^tions  made  with  this  train.  (Pes- 
oadero  Stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

:it:tO  P.  M.  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  '•MONTF.RET 
THROUGH  EXPRESS"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Pajaro, 
Monterey  and  principal  way  stations.  (Returning,  ar- 
rives S.  F.  10:02  A.  M.) 

4:'4.'>  P.M.  Daih/,  for  San  Jose  and  way  stations. 
(Retnrninii.  arriveR  S.  F.  fl  in  A.  M.) 

K::U>  P.M.  Daily  for  Menlo  Park  and  Way  StitioBS. 
(Returning,  arrives  S.  r.C:40  A.  M.) 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  MONTEREY. 


Si II {fie  Trip  Tickets,   9:i.50 

Kxciirsi<»n  Tickets  (Roiuid  Trip)  sold  on 
Saturdays  and  Sunday  niornings,  good  for 

return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. .  $.'>.00 


Also,  Recursion  Tickets  to  San  Jose  and  interme- 
diati'  points  sold  on  Saturdays  ami  Sunday  mom'.ngs, 
good  lor  ri  turn  until  following  Monday  inclusive,  as 
follows: 


Baden  $0  r>0 

San  liruno  0  50 

Millbrae  0  65 

Oak  Grove  0  90 

San  Mateo  1  10 

Belmont  1  25 

Redwood  1  40 


Fair  Oaks  $1  60 

Menlo  Park  1  60 

Mayfield  1  76 

Mountain  View  2  00 

Lawrences  2  25 

Santa  Clara  2  BO 

San  Jose  2  60 


SPECIAL.  NOTICE. 

Principal  Ticket  OfBce— Passenger  Depot  Townsend 
street.  Branch  Ticket  Office— No.  H  New  Montgomery 
stri  i  t.  Palace  Hotel. 

ft^Thr  Company  have  arranged  with  the  Pacific 
Transfer  Comi>any  whereby  baggage  can  be  checked  to 
destination  at  the  various  hotels,  also  at  private  resi- 
dences. Ortlers  may  be  left  at  No.  1i  New  Montgomery 
stree  t,  or  at  olfli  e  of  Transfer  Company,  No.  110  Sutter 
Street. 

A.  C.  BASSKTT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.        Asst.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 


B^Passengers  for  Ixis  Angeles  and  intermediate 
points,  as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado 
River,  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  San  Francisco  via  Ferry  Land- 
ing, Market  street,  at  4.  00  P.  M.  daily. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

•j;^^^-     LEAVE  WHARF  CORNER  Olf 

^ti^'ifr^P^"^'*'  and  Braunau  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,  fOr 

SmSSm  YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG, 

OoBnecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Sbangbae 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco 


GAELIC, 

S.VrURDAY, 
January  '22d. 
SATURDAY, 
April  IGth. 


OCEANIC, 

TUESDAY, 
February  Hth, 
TUESDAY, 
May  3d. 


BELGIC. 

TUESDAY. 
March  15th. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co. 's  General  Ollices,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourlli  uiift  Townsend  SIreelg. 


FOR  FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pauy's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  !4oa  Market  street,  Union 
Block. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Geu'I  Passenger  Ageot. 

LELAND  STANFORD, 
President 
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SOUTHERN  CAIilPORmA. 


Its  New  Era.— Its   Railroad  Connections.— 
Her  New  Markets. —  Its  Industrial 
Enterprises,  Etc 

From  the  Los  Angeles  Express,  of  recent 
date,  we  take  the  following : 

This  end  of  Sonthern  California  is  un- 
mistakably entering  upon  a  period  of  busi- 
ness activitj'  such  as  has  never  before  been 
experienced.    We  have  ''ad  periodical  and 
transitory  "booms,"  so  to  speak,  but  the  era 
now  opening  upon  us  is  destined  to  be  last- 
ing, for  it  is  based  on  permanent  and  endur- 
ing facts  of  development.    San  Diego  is 
about  to  rise  out  of  the  long  season  of  dor- 
mancy through  which  her  hopeful  people 
have  passed,  and  to  find  herself  in  railroad 
connection  with  the  great  trunk  lines.  The 
certain  prospect  of  this   connection  has 
already  lifted  her  into  a  condition  of  buoy- 
ancy, and  justifies  her  people  in  looking 
forward  to   a  realization   of  their  long 
dream.    San  Bernardino  county  has  never 
been  in  a  more  prosperous  state.    She  has 
now  a  market  for  her  abundant  crops,  and 
she  is  making  steady  progress  in  popula- 
tion and  greatly  widening  her  area  of  til- 
lage.   Business  in  Los  Angeles  is  steadily 
improving,  and  the  stagnancy  which  exist- 
ed tor  so  long  a  time  in  real  estate  has  giv- 
en way  to  a  demand  for  property  at  fair 
and  appreciating  rates.    We  are  only  on 
the  threshold  of  a  business  revival  which 
will  render  our  city  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous centres  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We 
shall  soon  be  in  railroad  communication 
with  San  Diego,  and  as  that  city  grows  an- 
other valuable  market  will  be  opened  to 
our  producers.    Our  own  harbor  develop- 
ments are  of  a  character  to  assure  us,  at  no 
distant   day,  of  an   important  maritime 
commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
our  increasing  productions  will  render  us 
direct  exporters  of  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able staples  raised  on  this  continent.  Last 
year's  crops  were  so  abundant  and  the  pri- 
ces realized  so  fair  as  to  enable  our  people 
to  ease  the  burden  of  debt  weighing  upon 
them  and  to  leave  a  margin  of  means  to 
contribute  toward  the  development  of  im- 
portant local  industrial  enterprises.  The 
prospect  of  a  good  agricultural  season  is 
cheering,  and  with  another  year  like  the 
past  we  shall  be  in  position  to  place  all  our 
leading  interests  on  the  top  notch  of  pros- 
perity.   The  million  new  grape  vines  that 
were  planted  last  year  will  probably  be  in- 
creased by  the  new  plant,  this  year  to  be- 
tween two  and  three  millions,  so  that  in 
two  years  from  now,  and  from  that  time 
forward,  we  shall  witness  a  wine  production 
in  this  county  far  surpassing  that  of  any 
equal  area  in  the  United  States.    With  the 
connection  of  the  overland  roads  south  of 
the  snow  line,  our  orange  crops  will  seek 
the  markets  of  the  Atlantic,  where  they 
will  arrive  at  a  season  when  they  can  com- 
mand good  prices.     With  those  markets 
available  to  us,  we  can  count  on  a  large  in- 
crease of  revenue  from  the  thousands  of 
young  trees  now  coming  into  bearing.  The 
problem  of  "what  shall  wo  do  with  our  or- 
anges?" will  be  satisfactorily  solved,  and 
those  who  hdve  planted  new  orchards  will 
find  ready  and  profitable  sale  for  their  fruit. 
It  must  not  be  forgotton,  in  a  cursory  re- 
view of  our  resources,  that  Los  Angeles  is 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  leading  counties 
in  the  State  for  the  production  of  decidu- 
ous fruits.    The   exportation   of  canned 
fruits  from  this  State  is  now  becoming  a 
very  important  industry,  and  the  canned 
fruits  of  California  are  much  sought  after 
both  in  Eastern  and  European  markets. 
Los  Angeles  county  will,  after  this,  take  her 
place  as  an  exporter  of  these  goods.  Three 
and  four  years  ago  millions  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees  were  planted  out  in  this  county. 
They  are  coming  into  prolific  bearing,  and 
as  the  home  market  is  limited,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  do  as  other  countries  are  do- 
ing, can  and  ship  our  fruits  abroad.  The 
wheat  crop,  from  this  time  forth,  will  in- 
crease in  volume,  and  as  we  shall  be  in  po 


sition  to  either  ship  it  to  Europe  direct 
from  our  own  port  or  by  rail  and  ship  via 
New  Orleans,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  roali/.e 
a  wider  margin  of  profit  than  localities  not 
so  favorably  situated.  We  have  merely 
glanced  at  some  of  the  facts  underlying 
the  new  era  of  prosperity  dawniiig  ujion 
our  county  and  those  adjoining  us;  but 
they  will  be  seen  to  justify  us  in  predicting 
a  business  activity  such  as  has  never  before 
been  enjoyed  by  this  section,  and  one  which 
will  be  permanent  in  its  duration. 


SPRING  PROSPECTS. 

The  delightful  weather  of  the  past  few 
days,  following  as  it  does  upon  the  heels  of 
a  long  and  dreary  wet  spell,  has  wrung  the 
doubtful  comment  from  many  a  man  of 
business  that  "  It  is  too  good  to  last."  B\it 
still  it  lasts  and  bids  fair  to  continue.  As 
a  consequence,  the  muddy  roads  are  becom- 
ing dry,  and  teaming,  traveling  and  drives 
for  pleasure  are  not  attended  by  the  dan- 
gers and  obstructions  that  for  so  long  a 
time  have  served  as  a  blockade  on  our 
streets  and  avenues.  Our  mountain  sides 
are  clothed  in  green  and  the  roadways  in 
the  country  are  bordered  by  wild  flowers 
and  living  verdure.  The  trees  of  our  or- 
chards are  laden  with  buds  and  richly- 
tinted  blossoms,  foretelling  a  fruitful  au- 
tumn. Grain  (early  and  late  sown)  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  the  farmer  who,  at 
this  late  date,  because  of  too  wet  ground, 
is  sowing  his  seed  in  this  valley  may  be 
confident  that  he  will  reap  abundantly,  as 
that  has  been  done  when  the  seed  was 
planted  as  late  as  April.  Old  vineyards 
are  being  pruned  and  new  ones  planted,  in 
the  face  of  a  strong  demand  and  good  pri- 
ces for  our  wines  and  raisins  and  table 
grapes.  With  all  these  pleasant  surround- 
ings and  assurances  of  thrift  and  favorable 
weather,  there  is  every  reason  why  our 
merchants,  artizans  and  business  men  gen- 
erally, should  warm  into  prosperous  activ- 
ity. The  cry  of  hard  times  should  surely 
not  be  raised  in  Napa  Valley,  for  Nature's 
generous  gifts  to  her,  and  man's  sure  re- 
ward for  faithful  labor  within  her  borders, 
forbid  it.  Hence,  we  say,  (putting  all  evil 
prophets  behind  us).  Welcome,  sunny 
Spring,  smiling  Summer,  and  fruitful  Fall 
of  1881. — Najta  Register. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  WARKET  STREET,    -      -      -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TO   THE  LARGE  LAND-OWNERS. 

Under  the  above  heading,  the  Ventura 
Signal,  (a  paper  which  has  always  done 
good  service  in  making  known  the  advan- 
tages of  its  section)  has  the  following: 

Let  us  once  again  press  upon  our  citizens 
the  urgency  of  sufficiently  advertising  Ven-_ 
tura  county  to  the  home-seekers  in  the  cold 
eastern  states.  Let  us  endeavor,  by  work- 
ing together,  to  bring  people  to  Ventura 
county,  in  order  that  they  may  share  with 
us  a  country  and  climate  unsurpassed  by 
any  other,  and  let  us,  as  we  can,  put  forth 
the  figures  and  documents  to  prove  it. 
Very  soon  Southern  California  will  have 
direct  communication  with  the  east  and 
south  by  a  Southern  Pacific  route.  Many, 
very  many  people,  no  doubt,  are  but  wait- 
ing until  this  line  is  finished  to  come  to 
California.  Their  destination  will  bo  semi- 
tropic  California,  of  which  cluster  of  coun- 
ties Ventura  is  the  gem  as  all  know  who 
have  been  hero,  and  have  seen  her  wonder- 
ful crops  and  experienced  her  wonderful 
climate.  To  those  home-seekers  Ventura 
County  must  be  made  known  ;  as  all  of  the 
southern  counties  will  make  an  effort  to 
draw  people,  so  must  we ;  and  it  must  be 
done  immediately.  Let  the  big  land-own- 
ers take  the  matter  in  hand  and  by  colo- 
nizing their  lands,  make  us  a  populous  and 
prosperous  county.  The  land  owners  we 
say,  having  most  at  stake,  should  take  the 
initiative  step.  But  they  will  not  be  alone. 
Our  merchants  would  quickly  join  hands 
with  them  in  this  movement,  as  would  all 
others  owning  property  in  the  county. 
With  the  spring,  immigration  will  set  in, 
and  a  bureau  should  be  formed  immedi- 
ately, for  the  purpose  of  making  known 
our  advantages. 


IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS, 

 AND  

FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Lil)rary  Ca.se  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks, Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.  — Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furni.shed.— Designs  Inirnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  Market  Street,      -      -      San  Fraiiciseo. 
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SAN    FRANCISCO    ANO    HER  COMBIER- 
CIAl.  SUPREMACY. 

The  following,  which  we  take  from  a  late 
edition  of  the  Daily  Ercning  BnUetAn,  of  this 
city,  shows  conclusively  that  our  city  will 
never  go  backward  : 

It  has  often  been  said  during  the  last  five 
years  that  San  Francisco  has  passed  her 
period  of  groatest  prosperity,  and  has  be- 
gun to  decline;  that  she  is  no  longer  to  be 
mistress  of  the  Western  seas,  but  must  by 
the  laws  of  inevitable  fate  see  her  trade 
and  commerce  pass  to  other  cities  more  fa- 
vorably situated  and  greater  favorites  ot 
Eastern  capitalists.  These  prophets  have, 
it  is  true,  been  jirincipally  decayed  mining 
speculators,  who  have  given  emphasis  to 
their  prognostications  of  evil  by  gathering 
together  the  small  remnants  of  their  pos- 
sessions and  seeking  homes  in  the  Eastern 
States.  There  have  been  others,  however, 
who  have  come  to  similar  conclusions  by 
what  they  deemed  more  logical  processes  of 
reasoning.  They  may  one  and  all  be  com- 
forted. The  horiscope  of  San  Francisco 
does  not  indicate  failure.  The  conditions 
of  success  are  all  here,  and  nothing  can 
change  them. 

The  past  history  of  the  world  furnishes 
no  pr(;cedeut  from  which  we  can  deduce  a 
reason  for  San  Francisco's  loss  of  prestige. 
Cities  in  ancient  times  were  blotted  out  by 
wars,  by  foreign  invasions,  or  by  barbarian 
inroads.  They  declined  because  the  na- 
tions of  which  they  were  a  part  declined, 
or  because  they  continued  to  exist  under 
changed  conditions.  Sometimes  the  great 
lines  of  commerce  were  altered,  leaving 
what  had  been  a  great  commercial  metrop- 
olis far  to  one  side  of  the  busy  route  of 
traffic.  In  this  way  Venice  lost  her  ascend- 
ency when  other  routes  were  found  be- 
tween the  East  and  West.  The  world's 
great  thoroughfares  are  now  unalterably 
fixed,  and  San  Francisco  stands  on  one  of 
them.  Neither  war  nor  National  disinte- 
gration can  alter  her  position  midway  the 
western  shore  of  the  continent,  the  natu- 
ral emporium  of  the  Asiatic  trade,  and  the 
obvious  distributing  point  for  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  entire  western 
coast  of  North  America.  Her  trade  can 
never  go  to  Guayuias.  She  has  already  an 
impetus  that  puts  her  half  a  century  be- 
yond the  railroad  terminus  on  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  this  distance  in  advance  can 
never  be  changed.  San  Diego  has  had 
dreams  of  eclipsing  San  Francisco.  So  has 
Portland,  and  so,  also,  we  believe,  have 
Wilmington  and  Santa  Monica.  These 
towns  are  wiser  than  they  were,  but  some 
of  them  will  doubtless  still  go  on  dreaming 
ol  obtaining  the  commercial  suremacy  of 
the  coast  until  the  end  of  time. 

We  are  only  repeating  the  experience  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent.  There 
is  hardly  a  seaport  from  Maine  to  Florida 
that  has  not  had  its  dream  of  rivaling  New 
York.  Boston  thought  to  divide  the  trade 
of  the  West  with  the  great  metropolis  by 
means  of  the  Hoosac  tunnel.  Portland, 
Maine,  expected  to  achieve  greatness 
greatness  through  a  line  of  steamships  to 
England  and  a  railroad  to  Canada.  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Charleston  have  all 
had  their  fierce  jealousies  of  Manhattan, 
and  their  wild  aspirations  of  excelling  her 
because  they  were  near  the  West  or  South- 
west, and  they  presumed  that  they  had 
greater  advantages  as  shipping  ports  to 
Europe.  What  has  been  the  result  of  all 
this  local  ambition  and  effort  '•!  Every  one 
of  these  cities  has  grown  in  a  degree  corre- 
sponding with  its  enterprise.  They  have 
all  commanded  a  portion  of  the  trade 
which  they  have  sought.  But  they  have 
not  lessened  the  distance  between  them  and 
New  York.  That  city  has  not  only  grown 
of  itself,  and  by  its  natural  resources,  but 
through  the  very  wealth  and  enterprise  of 
its  smaller  rivals,  which  have  year  by  year 
paid  it  greater  tribute.  They  have  all 
been  united  in  prosperity  while  they 
thought  themselves  widely  divided  in  their 
efforts  to  excel. 


The  experience  of  New  York  will  inevit- 
ably be  the  experience  of  San  Francisco. 
Her  commercial  supremacy  can  never  be 
taken  from  her  by  either  Portland,  Guay- 
mas  or  San  Diego,  which,  as  they  grow  and 
prosper,  will  only  be  to  her  so  many  in- 
creasing markets  for  the  wares  she  will 
have  to  dispose  of.  She  will  remain  the 
centre  of  the  great  mineral  and  agricultu- 
ral region  where  Providence  has  placed  her, 
and  as  we  begin  to  create  values  through 
the  manufacturing  of  our  raw  material,  we 
shall  make  her  still  more  the  mistress  of  her 
sister  cities  through  this  additional  means 
of  supremacy.  As  the  prosperity  ot  New 
York  is  closely  united  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  entire  East,  so  that  of  San  Francisco 
depends  on  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Coast,  whether  it  be  ita  rural  communities 
or  its  cities  and  towns.  We  can  take  no 
step  backward.  Just  now  we  are  making 
haste  slowly,  but  our  growth,  such  as  it  is, 
is  non-speculative,  solid  and  substantial. 
We  neither  fear  the  rivalry  of  other  towns 
on  the  coast,  nor  do  we  envy  their  prosper- 
ity. Whatever  good  fortune  may  come  to 
them  is  ours  also. 


CALIFORNIA    FRUITS    IN  CHICAGO. 

A  writer  in  the  Bulletin  of  this  city  fur- 
nishes th  it  journal  with  the  following  : 

"More  sales  were  made  of  Californian 
fruits  in  Chicago  last  year  than  were  made 
of  West  Indian  fruits.  Of  the  former  the 
amount  was  not  less  than  $;j50,000,  while 
of  the  latter  the  aggregate  was  not  above 
1250,000.  The  variety  sent  from  this  coast 
is  greater  than  many  suppose.  In  looking 
over  the  annual  business  summary  of  the 
Chicago  Times  we  find  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  sales  of  California 
fruits  in  that  city  : 

"  More  grapes  were  received  than  in  any 
former  year — some  say  50  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1879 — and  the  arrivals  were  fine  in 
quality  and  condition.  The  pear  crop  of 
California  was  very  light,  heavy  rains  in 
April  injuring  the  buds  when  the  trees 
were  in  bloom.  The  grape  crop  was  large 
and  plums  were  plenty.  The  season  was 
backward,  owing  to  the  partial  failure  of 
the  crop  of  early  varieties.  The  entire 
trade  in  these  fruits  east  of  the  liocky 
Mountains  is  controlled  by  two  houses 
whose  sales  are  estimated  at  $350,000.  The 
fruit  is  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  a  tew  export  orders  have  been 
filled.  The  freight  is  $800@|900  per  car 
on  passenger  and  |400  on  freight  trains, 
and  most  of  the  fruit  is  brought  here  by 
the  former.  The  past  season  was  generally 
satisfactory  to  dealers  so  far  as  profits  are 
concerned,  though  they  were  unfortunately 
early.  The  first  offerings — Bartlett  pears 
— arrived  late  in  July  and  lasted  through 
August.  These  pears  came  in  direct  com- 
petition with  big  supplies  of  cheap  home 
fruit,  and  did  not  sell  to  advantage.  Prices 
were  .$1  50(rt  |5  per  box,  chiefly  50. 
The  fall  and  winter  pears  were  scarce,  the 
Vicar  being  the  most  plentiful  variety. 
The  latter  sold  at  $2  50(«!3  50,  and  other 
kinds  at  |3  50(Vi$5.  Tokay  and  White 
Muscat  were  the  favorite  grapes.  The  sales 
averaged  |3  50(>i;$6  per  case  of  40  lbs,  and 
the  orders  were  from  a  much  wider  extent 
of  territory  than  formerly.  Plums  sold  at 
$2(«;$3  per  box  of  20  lbs,  and  kept  longer 
than  in  any  former  season.  Apricots, 
peaches,  nectarines,  tomatoes,  cherries,  and 
a  few  other  varieties  of  grapes,  complete 
the  list  of  California  fruits  that  were  served 
in  this  market." 

"  The  sales  here  quoted  are  probably  for 
round  lots,  the  retailer  still  having  his 
profit  to  make  after  buying  at  these  rates. 
We  have  no  quotations  within  reach  of  the 
sale  o^  California  fruits  in  St.  Louis.  But 
hereafter  that  market  ought  to  be  as  good 
as  Chicago.  Before  the  fruits  of  the  com- 
ing season  mature  there  will  be  direct  rail- 
road communication  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  St.  Louis,  and  the  shipper  can 
probably  place  his  fruits  in  that  market  on 


as  good  terms  as  to  freight  as  he  can  in 
Chicago.  The  shipments  to  New  York 
last  year  were  large.  One  or  more  ship- 
ments of  grapes  was  noted  for  Baltimore, 
the  freight  on  a  car-load  reaching  as  hi^h 
as  $1,100.  Of  Boston  we  have  no  verified 
accounts.  Considerable  California  fruit 
was  consumed  in  that  city.  An  observant 
Californian  noted  with  pride  that  the 
steamers  plying  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool  were  supplied  with  California 
grapes  and  pears.  The  smaller  cities,  like 
Salt  Lake,  Omaha,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo, 
will  probably  furnish  good  markets  for  the 
fruits  of  this  coast.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  small  interior  cities  which  are 
certain  to  be  liberal  buyers.  From  the 
fragmentary  facts  at  hand,  it  is  a  safe  in- 
ference that  California  shipped  to  Eastern 
markets  last  year  something  over  one  mil- 
lion dollars  in  value  of  green  fruits,  and 
that  these  shipments  paid  a  fair  profit  to 
the  fruit-grower,  the  purchasers  for  ship- 
ment and  the  dealers  who  distributed  the 
fruit  to  consumers." 


SMALL  FARMS   IN   SANTA  CLARA. 

The  demand  for  small  farms  in  this  valley 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  mag- 
nificent prospects  of  our  crops  and  the  cal- 
amities of  other  sections  of  the  State  by 
flood  and  drought,  from  which  the  valley  is 
exempt,  are,  according  to  one  of  our  oldest 
and  best  posted  real  estate  agents,  drawing 
the  attention  not  only  of  new  comers  to 
the  State  but  of  old-time  dwellers  in  Cali- 
fornia to  the  favored  districts  around  San 
Jose.  A  step  in  the  right  direction  has 
been  taken  recently  by  the  surveying  off 
into  small  holdings  of  ten  acres  each  of 
the  land  belonging  to  Dr.  Stone,  near  the 
southern  limits  of  the  city.  The  track  lies 
principally  along  the  little  stream  known 
as  Arroj'o  des  Tulares  de  los  Canoas,  and 
near  the  Almadeii  road.  Although  some 
two  or  three  weeks  have  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Coombe  finished  the  work  of  division,  and 
the  land  has  been  since  that  time  on  the 
market,  there  has  been  as  yet  no  sale,  ow- 
ing probably  to  the  high  price  ($200  per 
acre)  at  which  the  land  is  held.  This  is 
certainly  high,  but  ought  not  to  be  prohib- 
itory, lying,  as  the  land  does,  within  easy 
distance  of  a  large,  prosperous  and  rapidly 
increasing  city  like  San  Jose,  and  admira- 
bly adapted  for  vines  and  general  fruit- 
raising  purposes.  What  may  be  done  with 
such  small  holdings  properly  cultivated, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  returns  made  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  this  vicin- 
ity, where  $100  net  per  acre  is  not  consid- 
ered a  high  average,  and  some  of  the  or- 
chards of  which,  throughout  the  district, 
averaged  $150  to  the  acre,  gross,  last  year. 
About  nine  miles  from  town,  near  Moun- 
tain View,  another  tract,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Kirwin,  has  also  been  surveyed  and  divided 
to  be  disposed  of  in  ten  acre  lots,  which  are 
specially  adapted  for  fruit-raising.  Those 
last  are  held  at  $75  per  acre.  We  have 
good  authority  for  stating  that  several  other 
land-holders  have  in  contemplation  the  cut- 
ting up  of  their  property  into  divisions 
which  may  suit  the  means  of  that  class  of 
small  farmer  and  horticulturist  which  is  so 
much  wanted  in  our  community. — San  Jose 
Times. 


MID-WINTER  WEATHER. 

The  Oakland  Times,  of  recent  date,  says: 
"  Those  of  us  who  are  not  altogether  unfa- 
miliar with  the  kind  of  weather  they  have 
in  the  East  in  February,  can  the  better  ap- 
preciate the  glorious  June  days  we  are  now 
in  effect  enjoying.  Though  it  is  but  little 
past  raid-winter,  we  are  favored  with  the 
sunshine  of  summer,  and  while  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  continent  am  still 
protecting  themselves  against  the  snow,  we 
are  able  to  gather  from  our  gardens  the 
choicest  floral  treasures  of  the  year.  For 
such  privileges  we  should  be  willing  to 
stand  the  minor  inconveniences  about 
which  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  have 
been  making  themselves  miserable." 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 


TO 


NEW  YORK 


AND 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTIHENTAL  ALL  RAIL  ROUTE 


VIA 


Central  and  Union  Pacific 


RAILROAD  LINE 


l8  now  in  complete  running  order  from 


San  Francisco  to  Atlantic  Seaboard. 


THROUGH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 


Leave  San  Franvigco  Dally, 


Maki  I  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Railway 
Line      ithe  EaBtern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 


UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


CONNECTING  AT 


With  the  several  Steamer  Linee  lO 


AND    ALL   EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


THROUGH  TIME   GOING  EAST« 

From  San  Francisco  to  Omaha,  i  days  and  6  hours;  to 
ChiCBKO,  6  days  and  6  hours;  to  New  York.  6  days  and 
20  hours. 


Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 


Seconil  to  None  in  the  World. 


Are  run  daily  from  SAN  FRANCISCO  to  NEW  YORK, 
and  interm.?diate  points.  Thf  se  Drawing  Room  Cars  by 
day,  and  Sleeping  Cars  bynifrht,are  uiit  xcidk  d  for  com- 
fort and  convenience  to  the  Passenger  while  en  route — 
conibininc  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  and  all  ac- 
commodations pertaining  to  a  well-furnished  chamber, 
with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc.  A  com- 
petent Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  not  over  Twelve  years  of  age,  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age.  Free. 

100  pounds  of  Bntf^n^e  per  full  Pnsaenjfer 
free.  50  pounds  of  naggagK  per  half  Paa- 
seni^er,  free. 


Throaffh  Ticket  Office: 


Oakland  Ferry  Landing,  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


8.  H.  H.  CLARK,  General  Superintendent  U.  P.  R,  R. 
T.  L.  KIMBALL,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Omaha, 

Nebraska. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  General  Superintendent  CP.  R.  R. 
T.  H.  GOODMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


A  SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA  WINTER. 

We  find  the  following  in  a  late  issue  of 
the  San  Diego  Union  : 

A  Bostonian  in  San  Diego  communicates 
his  impressions  to  the  home  paper — Thi 
Neicton  Journal — in  the  following  pleasant 
way: 

San  Diego,  Jan.  25,  1881. 

Dear  Journal: — We  had  a  remarkable 
sprig  from  an  orange  tree  presented  us  yes- 
terday. It  was  less  than  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  not  larger  round  than  your  fore- 
finger, and  had  on  it  thirty-one  oranges ! 
Our  first  thought  was  to  send  it  to  friends 
at  home,  the  second  was  "  that  will  not  do, 
the  fruit  will  freeze.'"  It  requires  an  effort 
of  mind  for  one  here  to  think  that  it  is 
winter.  The  contrast  between  the  weather 
you  are  having  and  the  cliu  ate  here  is 
fairly  represented  by  this  orange  incident. 
Only  once  or  twice  has  the  thermometer 
marked  35  degrees  during  the  season  so  far, 
and  they  were  "  very  cold  nights,"  remark- 
ably so  !  The  average  winter  temperature 
for  eight  years  here,  according  to  observa- 
tions of  the  Signal  Service,  has  been  62 
degrees.  The  mercury  in  my  room  has 
hardly  varied  five  degrees  during  the  day 
for  two  months,  and  take  it  altogether  I 
am  bound  to  call  this  a  very  fine  climate 
for  comfort.  At  any  rate  I  am  spoiled  for 
a  New  England  winter.  I  can  forego  the 
sound  of  merry  sleigh  bells,  for  we  have  it 
when  the  baker's  wagon  makes  its  circuit, 
and  I  yearn  not  for  the  kind  services  of  the 
silent  snow-plow.  This  kind  of  a  winter 
is  good  enough  for  me,  and  if  I  must  stay 
in  Massachusetts  I  wish  some  of  it  could  be 
transplanted  there,  "always  provided,"  that 
it  would  do  no  harm  to  the  natives. 

It  seems  strange  enough  to  see  strawber- 
ries in  the  market,  calla  lilies  and  roses  and 
other  flowers  in  the  garden  in  December 
and  January.  It  seems  a  little  out  of  sea- 
son to  have  beach  parties  and  picnics  on  the 
rocks  by  the  sea,  and  to  go  in  bathing, 
mid- winter  !  But  such  is  life  here.  It  is  a 
"  Winter's  Tale,"  which  aily  one  may  well 
desire  to  see  played. 

San  Diego  is  a  pleasant  little  town  of 
about  3,500  population.  It  is  called  a  city 
I  believe,  but  would  hardly  pass  for  one  in 
the  East.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  a  large 
city,  if  the  hopes  of  its  people  are  realized. 
They  may  expect  too  much,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  there  will  be  a  rapid  and 
steady  growth  here  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. The  outlook  is  very  promising.  There 
will  be  one  and  possibly  two  railroads  con- 
necting the  place  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
within  a  year.  Boston  capitalists,  (we 
might  say  Newton  capitalists),  are  building 
the  California  Southern  road,  and  will  fin- 
ish it  to  a  junction  with  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  are  re- 
ported to  be  extending  its  branch  from  Los 
Angeles  here.  Visitors  now  come  here  by 
steamer,  and  a  pleasant  sail  they  can  have 
down  the  coast.  The  water  is  scarcely  ever 
rougher  than  it  is  in  Boston  harbor. 

There  is  a  beautiful  and  capacious  land- 
locked harbor  here,  which  bids  fair  to  be 
known  throughout  the  world  as  a  safe  and 
busy  port.  New  life  seems  to  have  come  to 
the  town  since  the  railroad  was  begun,  and 
I  think  a  new  era  has  dawned  for  Southern 
California.  T.  L.  R.  ' 


EMORY   STORRS   ON  CALIFORNIA. 

This  eminent  statesman  and  orator,  in 
the  course  of  an  address  recently  delivered 
in  Chicago,  paid  our  State  the  following 
beautiful  tribute  :  "  California — the  word 
is  a  synonyme  for  boundless  riches.  "  The 
Oolden  State  "  is  the  term  by  which  she  is 
known  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  fabulous  sums  taken  from  her  mines, 
the  marvelous  yield  of  her  boundless  farms, 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  her  mineral 
and  agricultural  products,  have  made  her 
famous  throughout  the  world.  In  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  scenery  she  is  not  excelled, 
and  in  variety  of  soil  and  climate  none  sur- 
,  pass  her." 


GOOD  REPORTS  PROM  SOUTHERN  CAL- 
IFORM*. 

From  a  recent  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald,  we  copy  the  following : 

The  five  years  of  depression  through 
which  we  have  passed  were  characterized 
by  several  significant  circumstances.  Dur- 
ing that  period  our  people  have  come  to 
understand  the  sovereign  eflicacy  of  self- 
help.  Five  years  ago  the  flour,  potatoes, 
butter,  cheese,  bacon  and  hams  consumed 
by  Angelenos  were  brought  from  abroad. 
It  was  thought  that  this  was  not  a  wheat 
region.  The  wool  interest  was  overdone 
and  fleeces  sold  for  next  to  nothing.  Three 
years  ago  the  owner  of  a  vineyard  thouglit 
he  had  a  millstone  around  his  neck.  The 
only  Los  Angeles  staple  for  which  there; 
was  a  fair  demand  was  the  orange;  and  the 
singular  circumstance  was  witnessed,  some 
years  ago,  of  grape  roots  being  grubbed 
out  to  make  way  for  the  plough  and  orange 
trees,  with  all  the  long  waiting  involved 
in  seeing  an  orange  grove  arrive  at  the  pro 
ductive  stage.  What  a  change  have  we 
witnessed  in  those  five  years  ?  Now  Los 
Angeles  county  not  only  produces  all  the 
wheat  needed  for  her  own  consumption, 
but  has  sent  it  by  the  ship-load  to  Europe. 
Our  flour-mills  have  not  only  turned  out 
all  the  flour  used  here,  but  they  are  supply- 
ing Arizona.  The  price  of  wool  has  ad- 
vanced at  a  very  gratifying  rate,  and  our 
sheep  interests  were  never  on  a  more  satis- 
factory footing  than  to-day.  We  not  only 
raise  the  eggs,  bacon  and  hams  needed  for 
our  own  consumption,  but  send  them  by 
the  car-load  daily  to  Arizona.  The  most 
magical  revolution  of  all  is  seen  in  our 
vineyards.  The  demand  for  Los  Angeles 
wines  is  now  world-wide,  and  the  most 
slovenly  vineyard ist  can  rely  upon  a  net 
profit  of  $75  per  acre  for  bis  grapes.  We 
have  developed  our  petroleum  deposits  and 
the  coal  mines  of  the  southern  portion  ot 
the  county  are  coming  into  prominence. 
To  cap  all,  our  railway  situation  has  now 
become  interesting  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  a  transcontinental  railway  will  be 
completed  inside  of  a  month  which  will 
put  this  city  on  a  distinctively  commercial 
plane. 


PLANTING   TREES    AND  VINES   IN  LOS 
ANGELES  COUNTY. 

The  LoE  Angeles  Commcrcinl  says  :  "  A 
most  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  and 
indication  of  a  business  boom,  is  the  daily 
purchase  of  land  for  purposes  of  cultiva- 
tion. Particularly  is  this  noticeable  of  up- 
lands near  the  mountains,  for  fruit  culture. 
The  brush  land,  at  an  elevation  of  1,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  has  a  warm  and  gener- 
ous soil  that  will  produce  the  finest  fruits. 
In  a  few  years  there  will  be  so  many  grapes 
grown  on  these  elevated  lands  that  wine 
growers  can  separate  the  lowland  from  the 
upland  grapes  and  make  each  into  that 
class  of  wine  for  which  it  is  best  adapted. 
That  separation  is  made  as  much  as  is  prac- 
ticable now  by  L.  J.  Rose,  but  will  be  more 
fully  carried  out  when  the  crops  become 
larger." 


LEASING  A  VINEYARD. 

A  vineyard  of  75  acres  situated  in  Napa 
valley,  60  acres  in  bearing  and  25  partly  set 
in  one-year-old  vines,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  land  ready  for  setting,  was  leased  a 
few  days  since  to  a  large  San  Franci.sco 
wine  firm  for  10  years  from  this  season  up- 
on the  following  terms :  Lessees  are  to  set 
the  remainder  of  the  ground  not  yet  plant- 
ed, reset  all  vines  that  may  die,  keep  the 
vineyard  in  good  order,  and  pay  lessor  a 
yearly  rent  of  $55  per  acre  for  the  75 
acres.  This  is  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
a  valuation  of  $550  per  acre,  and  is  better 
than  loaning  money  at  going  rates. — Rural 
Prenn. 

BROOni  CORN. 

Farmers  should  not  neglect  to  plant 
broom  corn  this  season.  There  has  been 
and  is  now  a  great  demand  for  feed.  It 
brings  from  five  to  ten  cents  a  pound  and 
is  hard  to  obtain  even  at  that  price. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 


STOVES 


'di-  Cooking,  Parlors,  Ofl&ces,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores,  Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  590  Different  Sizes,  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St. 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  & 

CHEMISTS     AND  DRUGGISTS, 


-IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN- 


Crude  and  Powdered  Drugs,  Chemicals, 

FLUID  AND  SOLID  EXTRACTS,  ESSENTIAL  OILS 

Pressed  Herbs,  Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  Etc. 


Keep  in  stock'a  full  line  of  goods  from  the  following  well-known  Druggists  and  Manu- 
facturers: 

FLUID  AND  SOLID  EXTRACTS,  S.  C.  PILLS,  Etc.,  II.  Thayer  &  Co., 
Cambridgeport. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS,  CHEMICALS,  Etc.,  Lelm  &  Fink,  New  York. 

CRUDE  DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  Etc.,  W.  H.  Scliiefreliii  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

PURE  PEPSINE  (Without  Dextrine,  Sugar  of  Milk,  Etc.),  Dr.  C.  L. 
Jansen,  Vermillion,  Dakota. 

SYRUPS,  FLUID  EXTRACTS,  Etc.,  Eli  Lilly,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

COMPRESSED  PILLS,  ELIXIRS,  SYRUPS,  Etc.,  John  Wyeth  &  Bro., 
Philadelphia. 

MALTINE  PREPARATIONS,  Reed  &  Carnrick,  New  York. 

COD  LIVER  OIL,  Marvins',  Burnett's,  Williors',  and  all  the  Different 
Preparations. 

STEELE'S 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  and  Fluid  Extracts 


CAL.IFOUNIA.   MEDICINAL.  Pr.ANTS. 


JAMES    G.    STEELE    &  CO., 

PALACE   DliUG  STORE, 
No.  635  Market  Street,     -     -     San  Francisco,  C.al. 
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HOMBS  FOB  THK  PiSOPLB. 

The  following,  which  we  take  from  the  Maryg- 
ville  Appeal,  confirms  what  we  have  often  stated 
in  these  columns,  namely,  that  at  no  distant  day 
the  foot-hill  regions  of  California  will  become  gen- 
erally settled  with  prosperous  farming  commu- 
nities : 

So  long  as  what  is  .deemed  the  most  desirable 
land  can  be  pre  empted'  or  purchased  at  or  near 
government  prices,  the  foot-hill  territory  will  con- 
tinue to  be  neglected  and  passed  by  as  undesirable 
for  settlement.    But  opportiinitits  for  obtaining 
grain  lands  on  the  river  bottoms  and  plains  are 
passing  away,  and  it  will  not  be  .jng  before  the 
line  of  pioneers'  wagons  will  bo  headed  towards 
the  California  foot-hills.    This  jouinal  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  has  annually  calk       tcntioii  to  the 
opening  for  small  farming,  graz'    •,  poultry  rais- 
ing, fruit  growing  and  wine  maki     on  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  the  Sierras.    Though  in  pioneer 
days  the  gulches  and  ravines  of  these  foot-bills 
afforded  rich  surface  or  placer  mining,  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  the  virgin  treasure  has 
been  gathered.   Where  the  "long  toms"  and  lines 
of  "sluice  boxes"  occupied  the  ravines  in  pioneer 
days,  now  may  be  seen  extensive  fruit  orchards 
and  vineyards.   More  than  three-quarters  of  the 
county  of  Placer  a  few  years  ago  was  a  wild  foot- 
hill mining  territory.    The  section  known  to-day 
as  "  New  Castle,"  and  as  one  of  the  noted  fruit 
districts  of  California,  from  1852  to  18G0  was  oc- 
cupied by  miners  who  never  dreamed  of  early 
strawberries  and  luscious  peaches  growing  at  no 
distant  day  among  their  golden  sand  tailings. 
This  is  but  a  single  instance  of  the  metamorphosis 
slowly  and  surely  transpiring  in  what  is  termed 
the  "  foot-hills."   The  territory  extends  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  and  contains  over 
twelve  millions  of  acres.    The  climate  is  unexcep- 
tionable, and  an  abundance  of  purest  water  can 
always  be  had  free  of  cost.   The  rivers  and  gulches 
furnish  plenty  for  irrigation,  and  any  kind  of 
crop  can  be  raised  that  grows  in  the  Middle  States. 
The  lower  ranges  of  the  foot-hills  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  grape.   The  sharp  hills  may  be  im- 
provised to  protect  the  young  vine,  both  from 
frosty  winds  and  scorching  suns.   The  "  Nicker- 
gon  vineyards,"  located  between  the  hills  in  lower 
Placer,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  St.  Helena 
and  Napa  districts.  The  "  Niek(a  son  fields  produce 
the  best  of  table,  raisin  and  wine  grapes — and  what 
the  foot-hill  soils  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  Placer, 
where  the  hiUa  touch  the  plains,  can  be  grown  in 
selected  localities  anywhere   between  Yreka  and 
Bakersfield.    In  some  day  and  generation  not  so 
distant  as  many  now  dream  of,  the  foot-hills  of 
California  will  be  appreciated  as  aft'ording  comfort- 
able homes  for  large  communities.    The  best  farm- 
ing lands  in  the  world  have  been  so  easily  acquired 
in  this  Slate,  that  second  and  third-rate  lands  are 
looked  down  upon  with  disdain  by  the  farmer. 
But  times  have  changed  with  the  advancing  years. 
Ten  thousand  dollar  ranches  are  no  longer  to  be 
pre-empted  at  government  rates.   A  snug  little 
farm  in  the  California  foot-hills  now-a-days  is 
worth  two  among  the  bleak  hills  of  the  New  Eng- 
land or  the  Middle  States. 


DON'T  WANT   A  KVSH. 

The  Grass  Valley  Union  thinks  there  is  not  much 
inducement  for  immigrants  to  come  to  California, 
as  all  the  land  has  been  "gobbled  up"  by  monopo- 
lists. We  think,  should  Gov.  Perkins'  Message- 
recommendation  be  heeded  it  would  be  found  that 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  desirable  land 
held  at  desirable  figures.  California  does  not 
need  a  swarm  of  impecunious  and  ignorant  immi- 
grants to  provide  for  and  educate.  Kansas  and 
otiier  States  are  welcome  to  that  task.  We  want 
immigrants  with  means  and  intelligence,  and  to 
such  as  those  California  offers  great  inducements. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  information  concerning 
our  resources  should  be  disseminated  in  an  author- 
itative manner  and  that  the  hands  of  land-sharps, 
bogus  philanthropists,  needy  adventurers,  and 
impracticable  theorists  should  be  kept  oS  the  in- 
formation-bureau or  whatever  it  might  be  called. 
Politics  must  also  be  kept  out  of  it.  In  that  case 
we  should  get  all  the  immigrants  we  could  take 
care  of. — San  Jose  Times. 


RIPENING  PERSIMItlONS. 

The  Anaheim  Gazette,  of  January  Ist,  says: 
"  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  L.  Parker  for  some 
choice  specimens  of  Japanese  Imperial  persim- 
mons. The  lady  has  two  trees  which  are  loaded 
with  the  fruit.  The  trees  present  a  singular  but 
very  fine  appearance.  Every  leaf  has  fallen  from 
the  branches,  and  the  large,  red  fruit  hangs  in 
great  profusion  on  every  bough.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  our  readers  are  as  ignorant  as  the  writer 
was  a  short  time  ago  as  to  the  treatment  which 
should  be  given  persimmons  before  they  are  edi- 
ble. It  won't  do  to  pluck  them  from  the  tree  and 
eat  them ;  they  must  bo  laid  aside  in  a  dark  place 
for  a  month  or  two  until  they  are  soft  "or  look 
like  they  were  rotten."  The  taste  of  the  persim- 
mon, when  eaten  before  they  reach  that  stage  of 
development,  is  abominable ;  but  when  they  are 
allowed  to  become  thoroughly  ripe,  it  is  said  that 
they  are  as  rich  and  luscious  a  fruit  as  any  that 
grows." 


COST  OP  A  VINEYARD. 

We  find  the  following  letter  in  a  late  issue  of  the 
Seyni-Tropic  Valiforniaii,  which  contains  much 
valuable  information : 

San  Marino,  Dec.  6,  1880. 
Kiiitors  Semi-Tropic:  In  answering  your  in- 
quiry as  to  the  cost  of  establishing  a  vineyard  I 
shall  endeavor  to  give  you  in  detail  such  estimates 
as  may  be  relied  on  where  the  work  is  to  be  done 
by  contract : 

Plowing  twice  before  planting;,  at  $2  per  aero  $i  00 

Harrowing  and  pulverizing  tin;  same   50 

CuttiLRs  (1,000  vims,  (i  fi'ct  apart)  per  acre   6  00 

Pliintinf^.  per  acre   2  00 

Twi)  plowinjtK  aftfr  plantin;;,  at  $1.50  per  acre. . .    3  00 
Ciiltivatjon  and  final  pulverization,  50  cents  per 
acre   50 

Total  cost,  end  of  the  Brst  year  $15  00 

Second  Year. 

Pruning,  per  acre  $1  00 

Plowing  twice,  $l..'iO  per  acre  each   3  0<) 

Cultivation  twice,  50  cents  per  acre  each   1  00 

Hoeing  near  the  vines,  $1  per  acre   1  00 

Total  cost,  second  yAr   $6  00 

Third  Y«ar. 

Pruning  the  vines  and  removing  wood,  $2.50  per 

acre    2  50 

Plowing  twice.  $1.50  per  acre  each   3  00 

Cultivation  twice,  50  cents  per  acre  each   1  00 

Hoeing  near  the  vines,  $1.50  per  acre   1  50 

Total  cost,  third  year   $8  00 

In  the  fourth  year  the  expenses  of  pruning  and 
removing  the  wood  from  the  vineyard  will  bo  in- 
creased one  dollar  more,  or  to  $3.50  per  acre,  all 
the  other  expenses  remaining  the  same  as  during 
the  third  year. 

From  the  fourth  year  on  the  expenses  will  be  as 
charged  to  the  fourth  year's  cultivation,  etc.,  plus 
the  cost  of  picking  and  delivering  the  grapes.  This 
cost,  of  picking  the  grapes,  per  acre,  can  scarcely 
be  approximately  given  with  any  degree  of  exact- 
ness, as  I  find  this  charge  varies  enormously  from 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  quantity  of  grapes 
produced. 

In  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties  contracts  have 
been  let  some  years  ago,  at  a  price  of  $20  per  acre, 
covering  the  entire  cost  of  pruning,  cultivation, 
picking,  and  delivering  the  grapes  at  convenient 
distances  from  the  vineyards.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  this  price  cannot  bo  always  assumed  as  the 
total  cost  all  over  the  State  where  all  the  condi- 
tions are  similar  to  our  own. 

You  will  observe  I  have  made  no  estimates  for 
the  cost  of  irrigation,  as  this  charge  again  will  vary 
so  widely,  according  to  character  of  soil  and  price 
of  water,  that  it  would  bo  difticult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  give  any  reliable  figures  thereon. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  making 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  cultivation  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent productions  of  our  country,  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  is  always  an  important  factor  in 
increasing  or  lessening  such  costs.  Every  practi- 
cal man  who  has  handled  a  plow,  or  who  has  care- 
fully observed  others  plowing,  knows  that  the  me- 
chanical construction  of  soil,  on  which  its  friabil- 
ity or  toughness  depends,  oftentimes  makes  a  dif- 
ference in  its  cost  of  cultivation  of  from  50  to  100 
per  cent. 

I  believe  this  answers  all  the  questions  you  have 
asked,  but  should  I  have  omitted  anything,  will 
cheerfully  supply  the  omissions. 
Itospectfully  yours, 

J.  DE  BAKTII  SHORE. 


PROSPECTS  OF  SAN  DIEGO  FARMERS. 

The  San  Diego  News,  of  January  1st,  says :  "  In 
regard  to  the  crops,  some  sections  previous  to  the 
late  rains  reported  the  grain  as  looking  a  little 
sickly,  as  well  as  the  grasses  of  the  field.  We  im- 
agine this  fact  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  that 
all  are  doing  well.  The  many  have  not  yet  planted 
their  wheat,  but  will  be  at  it  now  between  showers 
with  a  vim.  Some  may  be  too  late,  but  the  major- 
ity will  not.  Those  who  took  the  pains  to  summer- 
fallow  will  fare  the  best  and  have  the  largest  yield 
of  grain.  Honey  men  are  much  encouraged.  The 
rains  will  bring  on  the  feed  in  the  appropriate 
time,  as,  so  far,  the  rains  have  been  warm  and  fa- 
vorable, so  that  the  probability  is  that  we  shall 
have  a  large  crop  the  approaching  season,  as  we 
hear  of  no  incident  to  the  bees  that  has  injured 
them,  but  on  the  contrary  the  report  is  that  they 
are  in  fine  condition.  Cattle  will  be  doing  well  on 
the  elegant  green  grasses  now  nearly  or  quite 
ready  to  be  nipped  by  them.  New  potatoes  will  be 
along  in  shipping  quantities  soon.  One  gentleman 
told  us  a  few  days  ago  that  he  thought  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  potatoes  would  be  ready  for  digging  and 
shipping  in  a  month.  So  far  as  home  potatoes  are 
concerned,  we  have  them  new  and  fresh  most  of 
the  time,  and  we  believe  a  little  care  in  raising 
would  give  us  the  potatoes  regularly,  like  straw- 
berries. Sheep  should  bo  doing  well,  though  we 
hear  but  little  from  them.  But  water  and  pastur- 
age are  pretty  plenty  and  increasing,  so  that  our 
mutton  will  be  up  to  the  standard." 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  MEXICO. 


RAINFALL  IN  FRESNO. 

W.  A.  Sanders  writes  to  the  Jtiiral  Press  from 
Fresno  county,  as  follows  : 

We  have  had  6.6  inches  of  rain — a  greater 
amount  than  I  have  ever  before  seen  here  so  early 
in  the  season.  Good  crops  are  assured.  Seeding 
is  being  pushed  to  the  utmost  ability  ot  the  far- 
mers of  this  region  of  the  country. 


General  La  Gran^^e  Tellini;  What  Can  he 
Done  in  Tliat  Country  by  Buildint; 
Railroads. 

General  O.  H.  EaGrange,  who  was  Superinten- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  Mint  fi)r  eight  years, 
is  stopping  at  the  St.  James  Hotel.  He  spoke  en- 
thusiastically last  night  of  the  prospect  of  devel- 
oping the  resources  of  Mexico  by  building  rail- 
roads in  that  country  with  American  capital.  In 
speaking  of  a  recent  trip  to  Mexico,  he  said:  "The 
climate  is  the  most  delightful  on  this  hemisphere. 
The  table  lauds  are  protected  from  the  cold  winds 
of  the  Pacific  by  Lower  California,  which  acts  as 
a 'breakwater,'  89  to  speak.  The  mountains  in 
Mexico  differ  from  those  in  Nevada  in  finishing  in 
abrupt  and  detached  ridges.  There  is  a  lack  of 
timber,  although  the  mesquit  shrub  would  prob- 
ably bo  amply  sufficient  for  railroad  ties.  The 
soil  on  the  table  lands  is  dry,  and  affords  but  poor 
pasture,  but  the  valleys,  which  are  naturally  irri- 
gated, are  very  fertile.  They  are  very  good  for 
grain-growing.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
there  is  no  coal  in  Mexico.  I  saw  samples  closely 
resembling  the  anthracite  in  character  at  the  office 
of  Mr.  Charles  McDormott  at  San  Francisco. 
They  were  taken  from  the  Baranca  mine,  about 
ninety  miles  from  Hermosillo,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  rich  coal  mines  are  waiting 
to  bo  opened  by  American  enterprise.  Little  riv- 
ulets abound  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  when 
they  are  not  lost  in  their  parent  slopes,  flow  into 
the  rivers  in  the  canyons  below  or  give  abundant 
water  for  stock.  Northern  Sonora  and  Southern 
Arizona  border  upon  the  limits  of  the  buffalo  range, 
which  has  long  been  regaided  as  the  great  pastur- 
age ground  of  this  continent.  I  am  lold  that  on 
this  side  of  this  range  thousands  of  cattle  will  die 
this  year  because  the  plains  are  over-stocked.  On 
the  Mexican  side  there  is  plenty  of  pasturage,  and 
I  have  seen  fields  of  grass,  knee  deep,  which  could 
be  cut  with  a  machine.  The  experiment  would 
yield  at  least  one  to  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre." 

"Will  not  this  natural  grazing  country  be 
brought  into  use  by  the  building  of  railroads?" 

"  Most  undoubtedly,  and  when  the  opening  up 
of  new  railroads  demonstrates  the  facility  with 
which  the  seaboards  can  be  reached,  as  well  as  the 
interior  cities  of  the  West,  sucli  as  St.  Louis,  beef 
will  be  shipped  to  the  latter  point  direct,  as  well 
as  to  England,  by  way  of  Galveston." 

"How  about  the  mines?" 

"They  are  not  as  rich  as  those  of  Nevada.  The 
low-grade  ore  is  of  such  a  different  formation  that 
very  little  encouragement  has  been  given  to  the 
establishment  of  stamp  mills.  There  are  a  great 
many  base  metal  mines,  and  although  the  produc- 
tion of  bullion  does  not  exceed  $1,000,000  annu- 
ally, I  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the  eco- 
nomical methods  now  in  use  for  milling  would  in- 
crease that  amount  twenty-fold  in  a  few  years  with 
the  help  of  the  railroads." 

'  What  is  the  feeling  in  Mexico  with  reference 
to  the  prospect  of  introducing  railroads?" 

'The  leading  men  in  Mexico  are  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  appreciate  their  responsibility.  Many  of 
them  are  highly  educated,  and  I  was  brought  in 
contact  with  several  leading  officials,  among  whom 
were  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  the  Governor  and  a 
member  of  the  House.  We  were  at  dinner  at  Her- 
mosillo, and  I  sounded  them  to  see  if  there  was 
not  a  native  prejudice  in  favor  of  English  capital. 
They  agreed  in  saying  that  American  assistance 
would  be  more  acceptable.  Some  of  the  more  in- 
telligent merchants  told  me  that  an  effort  was 
making  to  struggle  against  the  obstacle  of  poverty 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  way  here- 
tofore of  inducing  American  capital  to  build  rail- 
roads, open  mines  and  bore  artesian  wells.  They 
mean  what  they  say  and  promise  in  good  faith 
every  protection.  I  believe  that  an  American  citi- 
zen would  be  as  safe  in  Mexico  now  as  in  Dead- 
wood  or  Tombstone." 

"Are  any  inducements  held  out  to  influence 
American  capital?" 

"  Well,  the  mining  laws,  which  are  based  upon 
the  old  Spanish  grants,  are  very  liberal.  There  is 
no  tax  upon  material  for  mining,  agricultural  im- 
plements, and  in  Sonora,  none  on  land.  The  rail- 
road grants  distinctly  specify  that  all  equipment 
can  be  introduced  free  of  tax.  I  understand  that 
the  Guaymas  and  El  Paso  railroad  will  be  com- 
pleted by  next  July  ninety  miles,  and  this  will  be 
a  pretty  good  preliminary  test  whether  or  not  rail- 
roads will  develop  the  country.  With  regard  to 
subsidies,  the  promoters  of  all  railroad  enterpri- 
ses must  bear  in  mind  that  their  original  outlay 
can  only  be  returned  as  the  commerce  of  the 
country  increases.  General  Grant  explained  this 
very  correctly  when  he  informed  those  gentlemen 
who  listened  to  his  talk  on  Mexico  that  any  rail- 
road building  must  be  considered  a  commercial 
and  not  a  political  enterprise." — New  York  World, 
Dec.  23. 


TRADE  SHOWING. 

The  State  Department's  Report  shows  that  the 
net  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
as  against  all  other  countries  is  $241 ,000,000  for 
the  year  1879.  The  balance  against  the  United 
States,  and  in  favor  of  China,  was  $18,000,000  ;  in 
favor  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  $1,427,000;  Mexi- 
co, $419,000 ;  Central  America,  $953,000. 


PLACER  COUNTY. 

From  the  Sacramento  lice's  Christmas  number 
we  take  the  following  : 

Mining  and  agriculture  are  the  chief  pursuits  of 
the  citizens  of  Placer  county,  the  mineral  wealth 
of  her  grand  old  hills  seeming  to  be  inexhaustible. 
The  placer  mines  of  the  early  days  have  given  way 
to  more  extensive  operations  in  hydraulic  mining 
and  millions  are  annually  produced  and  expended 
I  in  this  direction.  The  county  has  an  area  of  1,380 
I  square  miles,  extending  from  Neva('a  comity  on 
i  the  north  to  Sacramento  and  El  Dorado  on  the 
south,  and  from  Sutter  and  Yuba  on  the  west  to 
the  State  line  on  the  east.  The  snow-capped  sum- 
mit of  the  Sierras  tower  like  Titanic  sentinels 
above  smiling  valleys,  and  pellucid  streams  water 
the  fertile  slopes  of  the  undulating  foot-bills  that 
cluster  at  the  feet  of  these  granite  giants.  Great 
forests  of  pine  and  fir  and  cedar  clothe  the  moun- 
tain sides  and  through  their  solemn  depths  rings 
the  woodman's  ax  as  he  fells  the  silent  monarch  of 
the  wood  to  serve  the  uses  of  civilization.  The 
lumbering  interests  are  constantly  increasing  in 
this  county  and  are  carried  forward  with  an  enter- 
prise truly  wonderful,  the  long  lines  of  V  flumes, 
the  capacity  of  the  saw  mills  and  the  capital  in- 
vested astonishing  all  who  become  conversant  with 
the  business.  Valuable  quartz  mines  are  also  be- 
ing successfully  worked  and  there  is  every  evi- 
dence that  they  are  permanent.  Granite  of  the 
best  quality  and  potter's  and  pipe  clay  are  shipped 
from  this  county  in  large  quantities.  The  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  runs  through  the  county  from 
west  to  east  and  makes  connection  at  lloseville  and 
Colfax  with  the  California  and  Oregon  and  the 
Nevada  Narrow  Gauge.  The  soil  of  Placer  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  fruit  raising  and  the  attention 
that  is  now  being  devoted  to  viticulture  is  rapidly 
forming  a  basis  for  great  results  in  this  direction 
in  the  future,  the  transportation  facilities  placing 
the  producers  in  direct  communication  with  every 
market  in  the  United  States.  As  a  Summer  resort 
fcr  invalids,  Placer  county  is  unsurpassed,  the 
clear  mountain  air  producing  the  most  invigorat- 
ing effects  upon  the  most  debilitated  constitutions. 
For  the  sportsman  it  presents  a  well  stocked  field, 
deer,  bear,  small  game  and  fish  abounding. 


HILL  LANDS   OF  LAKE  COUNTY. 

The  Jlee- Democrat  in  speaking  of  these  uplands, 
says : 

If  in  any  portion  of  Lake  county  there  was  a 
tract  of  level  land  containing  a  quarter  section, 
and  not  pre-empted  by  some  ambitious  settler, 
how  long  is  it  fair4o  suppose  that  piece  of  land 
would  remain  without  an  applicant?  We  will 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  possibility  that  it 
may  bo  entirely  covered  with  an  impenetrable 
underbrush  and  timber.  At  the  present  time  how 
long  would  such  a  tract  remain  idle?  Not  an 
hour.  And  just  here  is  where  so  many  display 
their  lack  of  judgment  and  foresight.  It  is  a  mere 
handful  of  labor  to  clear  and  convert  into  good, 
tillable  land  our  side  hills,  as  compared  with  the 
tedious  undertaking  of  making  farms  out  of  tracts 
that  only  years  of  hard  struggles  will  succeed  in 
partially  clearing.  Then,  again,  actual  tests  by 
old  and  reliable  farmers  in  our  county  have  proven 
the  grape  crop,  under  the  least  favorable  auspices, 
to  be  more  lucrative  than  the  wheat  crop.  Expe- 
rienced wine-makers  declare  that  up-land  grapes 
produce  a  better  quality  of  wine  than  the  product 
of  low-lands.  Now,  the  plain  light  in  which  to 
view  this  question  is:  thousands  of  acres  of  ou'- 
hill  lands,  which,  if  made  to  order,  could  not  be 
improved  for  grape  purposes,  can  be  obtained  at 
Government  prices.  They  are  prepared  for  fruit 
with  as  little  expense  as  the  valleys  used  for  wheat, 
and  a  vineyard  once  started  does  not  require  the 
repetition  of  that  labor  each  year.  The  grape 
crop  at  $1  per  hundred  is  more  profitable  than 
grain  raising. 


GOOD  PROSPECTS   IN  FRESNO. 

From  the  following,  taken  from  the  Expositor, 
it  would  seem  that  the  prospects  of  Fresno  county, 
at  this  time,  are  very  bright: 

The  very  fine  crops  of  last  season,  although  the 
price  of  wheat  has  been  low,  have  served  to  put 
most  of  the  farmers  on  their  feet  again  financially, 
and  now  that  the  prospects  favor  an  excellent  sea- 
son, they  are  all  bright  with  hope,  and  are  putting 
in  far  more  grain  than  they  did  last  season.  Many 
of  the  farmers  have  plowed  steadily,  rain  or  shine, 
ever  since  the  ground  was  wet  by  the  first  rains, 
and  intend  to  keep  on  until  they  get  in  every  avail- 
able acre.  The  acreage  of  grain  will  be  increased 
fully  one-third.  Again,  there  will  be  many  acres 
of  new  vineyard  that  will  come  into  bearing  this 
season,  and  the  success  that  has  so  far  attended  the 
culture  of  the  grape  has  caused  a  buoyant  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  the  vineyardists.  A  large  number 
of  acres  of  new  vineyard  will  also  be  put  in  this 
year,  probably  a  full  additional  thousand  acres 
will  be  put  into  raisin  and  wine  grapes.  Then  the 
good  prospects  for  grass  has  served  to  cheer  the 
hearts  of  the  stockraisers,  for  good  grass  means 
fat  sheep  and  cattle,  and  now  that  there  is  a  good 
market  for  wool,  and  for  fat  meat,  they  have  rea- 
sons for  rejoicing. 


J.    p.    H.  WENTWORTH, 

Editor,  Pablistier  and  Proprietor. 
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Colton,  where  we  were  met  by  the  citizens  of  Riv- 
erside, conveyed  and  escorted  to  that  thriving  col- 
ony, arriving  at  nine  o'clock,  and  welcomed  by  bon- 
fires and  the  booming  of  cannon,  or  anvils,  like  he- 
roes returning  from  sanguinary  conflicts  and  con- 
quests— instead  of  defpoileis.  Every  attention  and 
comfort  to  the  inner  man  and  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation and  investigation  was  afforded  us  by  the 
hospitable  and  enterprising  people  of  Riverside. 
The  result  of  labor,  money,  and  well  directed  in- 
telligent industry  is  a  marvel  and  almost  beyond 
belief  until  demonstrated  by  peisonal  observation. 


oldest  tree  being  24  years  and  bearing  this  year 
3,000  oranges— a  few  23  and  22  years  old,  the  bal- 
ance several  years  younger,  altogether  aggregating 
85  trees,  covering  about  one  acre,  producing  this 
season  150,000  oranges  and  realizing  the  sum  of 
S3,000.  Our  next  call  was  at  Mr.  Waters,  formerly 
an  old  mountain  trapper,  now  the  owner  of  a  beau- 
tiful place  surrounded  by  orchards  and  vineyards 
of  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  of  only  seven  yeai's 
growth,  although  indicating,  to  a  stranger,  a  matu- 
rity of  twice  as  many  years;  after  partaking  of  his 
fruits  and  the  good  things  of  hia  home,  we  resumed 


to  the  motto  in  letters  of  flowers  and  evergreens — 
"Eat,  Drink  and  be  Merry."  Mr.  Crafts  is  prepar- 
ing a  quarter  section  adjoining  the  "Retreat,"  with 
all  the  necessary  water  rights  for  sale  in  twenty 
acre  lots.  Returning  along  the  northerly  side  of 
the  valley  through  the  new  "Sunny  Side  Colony," 
and  the  new  GOO  acre  vineyard  of  Dr.  Stillman, 
green  fields  of  alfalfa  watered  by  artesian  wells, 
pleasant  homesteads  shaded  by  cottonwood  trees, 
both  for  ornament  and  utility,  (the  branches 
every  two  or  three  years  being  cut  at  the  trunk  for 
fuel),  we  arrived  at  the  thriving  city  of  New  San 


SAN  lATIS  OBISPO,  SAIV  l^UIS  OIJISPO  COUNTY,  SOUTIIKRN  (  AMFOUNIA. 

This  is  the  county  seat  of  one  of  the  best  and  largest  counties  in  California.  It  is  situated  about  twelve  miles  inland.  The  cliinatc  is  muoli  the 
same  as  that  of  far-famed  Santa  Barbara.  The  population  is  about  3,000.  Probably  the  largest  fig-trees  on  the  continent  are  growing  here  and 
annually  laden  with  two  crops  of  figs.  The  old  olive  trees  ara  also  noted  for  their  size  and  productiveness.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are 
mostly  enterprising  and  prosperous.   It  is  one  of  the  best  places  to  settle  in  on  the  coast. 


Tlie  Press  Association  on  Its  Trav- 
els in  Southern  California. 


Their  Semi-Tropic  Entertainers, -Attractive 
Sections. -Pruits  and  Flowers. 

Wonderfal  Transformation.— What  En- 
ergy, Pluck  and  Perseverance 
Has  Accomplished. 

Citrus  Fairs,  Etc.— Some  Good  Advice  to 
City  Idlers. 

Written  for  The  Resources  of  OALiFonNiA  by  .J.  R. 

KOBINSON. 

Los  Anoeles,  March  17th,  1881. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Press  Association,  of  about 
seventy  persons,  left  San  Francisco  on  the  8th  in- 
stant on  their  enjoyable  excursion  to  Southern  Cal- 
if 'rnia— via  S.  P.  R.  R.— passing  through  the 
"  Loop  " — encountering  a  snow-storm  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Tehichipa— emerging  from  the  tunnel  into 
the  pleasant  valley  of  San  Fernando  to  Los  An- 
geles, arriving  at  the  City  of  the  Angeles  embow- 
ered in  orange  groves  laden  with  golden  fruit  and 
fragrant  blossoms,  on  time;  then  through  San  Ga- 
briel and  a  portion  of  San  Bernardino  valley  to 


Riverside  Tlien  and  Now. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  a  barren  desert  incapable  of 
supporting  a  grasshopper— to-day  a  blooming  fruit- 
ful garden,  containing  1,500  inhabitants  in  com- 
fortable and  prosperous  circumstances,  many  pos- 
sessing a  sufBciency  of  this  world's  lucre  with  all 
the  surroundings  necessary  to  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, tlie  usual  complement  of  schools,  churches, 
societies,  hotels,  ect.,  the  "Olenwood"  being  the 
most  pleasant  and  best  appointed  of  the  latter. 
The  displays  at  their  Third  Annual  Fair,  consist- 
ing of  citrus  and  preserved  deciduous  fruits  in- 
cluding raisins,  figs,  etc.,  excelled  all  previous  ex- 
hibitions and  demonstrate  the  certainty  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  these  industries. 

The  details— names  of  exhibitors,  awards,  etc., 
you  will  receive  through  the  local  press  and  require 
no  elaboration  at  my  hands. 

Sail  liernarclino  and  Siirronndin|;s. 

After  doing  Riverside— enjoying  the  hospitalities 
of  its  citizens,  and  returning  to  Colton  we  were 
met  by  the  people  of  San  Bernardino,  accompanied 
by  their  Band,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Morse  were  conveyed  to  Old  San  Bernardino— first 
stopping  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Anson  Vanluven  and 
receiving  the  freedom  of  his  house  and  orange 
grove,  the  oldest  and  pioneer  of  that  locality.  The 


our  ride  along  the  south-eastern  border  or  belt  of 
San  Bernardino  Valley  by  the  ruins  of  the  old 
church  to  "  Crafton  Retreat,"  a  resort  for  those 
seeking  health  or  pleasure ;  situate  near  the  base 
of  San  Bernardino  Mountain,  on  an  elevation  of 
2,325  feet  above  the  sea,  enjoying  an  immunity 
from  fogs,  splendid  scenery,  pure  air,  and  an  equa- 
ble temperature ;  a  mountain  torrent  coursing 
through  the  grounds,  embowered  in  perennial  cit- 
rus groves  laden  with  golden  fruit,  interspersed 
with  the  pomegranate  and  every  variety  of  decidu- 
ous fruits,  and  ornamental  trees  of  marvelous 
growth,  resembling  an  old  forest  rather  than  the 
handiwork  of  man  and  nature  in  thirteen  years. 
Here  the  party  were  met  by  the  citizens  of  San 
Bernardino  and  welcomed  to  a  sumptions  feast, 
presided  over  by  Judge  Willis,  and  prepa-ed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Craft  with  contributions  and  assistance 
from  the  neighboring  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
Menu  of  substantials,  conserves,  delicacies  and 
fruits,  ornamented  and  perfumed  with  orange  and 
garden  flowers  in  artistic  beauty  could  not  be  ex- 
celled. It  was  spontaneously  conceded  to  be  the 
most  relishable  and  suniptnons  banquet  ever  spread 
before  appreciative  and  hungry  mortals.  The  ta- 
bles were  laid  on  the  balcony  overhung  with  arch- 
ing vines  and  fl  jwers,  and  strict  justice  was  done 


Bernardino  at  sunset,  the  recipients  of  many  fa- 
vors and  attentions  from  its  enterprising  citizens. 
Collon  and  Siin  Gabriel. 

The  next  morning  an  early  ride  brought  us  to  Col- 
ton, four  miles,  where  another  surprise  awaited  us, 
(as  though  the  good  people  of  Riverside  had  not 
already  laid  us  undei  obligations  enough),  a  wagon 
load  of  neat  boxes  with  straps  or  handles  for  con- 
venient handling,  and  filled  with  choicest  varie- 
ties of  fruits  as  mementos  to  us  and  our  absent 
friends.  "All  aboard"  to  San  Oal)riel,  where  we 
were  welcomed  by  the  citizens  of  that  favored  spot 
and  with  conveyances  awaiting  us,  and  piloted  by 
Mr.  N.  C.  Carter  our  way  led  through  the  fields, 
vineyards  and  orange  groves  of  that  charming  val- 
ley, (surely  Gabriel  ought  to  bo  content  with  such 
a  |)aradise!)  making  short  calls  at  Gen.  Stone- 
man's,  Messrs.  Shorb's,  Rose's  and  Baldwin's. 
Stopping  at  Mr.  Rose's  and  sampling  his  fine 
wines;  also,  a  half  hour  at  Mr.  Baldwin's,  partak- 
ing of  his  hosi)itality,  viewing  and  enjoying  hia 
beautiful  home  and  surroundings,  all  the  magical 
results  of  five  and  a  half  years  of  labor,  nature  and 
art.  It  is  no  exaggeration  in  calling  these  places 
I'iirdiiisi's,  and  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
them  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious,  both  in 
this  life  and  the  life  to  come. 

E.  .T.  nalflwin'H  Villa. 

Leaving  Mr.  Baldwin's  charming  villa,  through 
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.  his  gronnds,  along  R  mirrored  artificial  lake,  into 
•  green  fields,  ornamenti  d  with  live  spreading  oaks, 
taking  a  hasty  view  of  his  fine  stud  of  trotters, 
demolishing  fences  to  shorten  our  way  across  lots 
some  two  miles,  we  rode  over  an  extensive  tract 
covered  with  sage,  nuinzunita  and  other  wild 
shrubs,  then  ascending  the  table  lands  or  mesa 
skirting  the  San  Gabrii  1  Valley  on  the  north-west, 
sloping  gently  to  the  south  and  lying  along  the 
base  of  the  Sierra  Madra  Mountains,  thence 
through  an  extensive  grove  of  oranges,  limes  and 
lemons,  we  arrive  at  the 

Sinrra  Mudra  Villa. 

This  villa  and  groves  have  an  altitude  of  1,800 
feet  above  the  sea  and  1,000  feet  above  San  Grbriel 
Valley,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in  the  distance  and  a  panorama  of  great  extent  and 
loveliness.  Six  years  ago  when  these  mesa  lands 
were  first  broken  for  the  purpose  of  planting  citrus 
fruits,  many  were  the  forebodings  of  an  extremely 
hazardous  experiment.  Now  it  carries  ofl'  the 
palm  for  the  largest,  best  flavored,  earliest  and 
greatest  yield.  The  lessee  (Mr.  Rhodes)  has  al- 
ready shipped  to  San  Francisco  100,000  oranges, 
(remember  from  trees  only  six  years  old)  for 
which  he  received  the  highest  market  price;  also, 
immense  quantities  of  limes  which  sold  for  from 
$15  ti)  $18  per  thousand.  I  picked  in  his  garden 
ripe  and  fine  flavored  tomatoes  from  vines  planted 
three  years  ago,  thus  showing  the  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate and  immunity  from  frosts.  Extensive  tracts 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sierra  Madra  Villa 
are  being  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  twenty  acre  or 
larger  lots  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Carter,  and  will  soon  be 
put  upon  the  market  with  unquestioned  water 
rights  at  reasonable  prices  and  on  liberal  terms. 
Sierra  Madra  Villa  is  unequalled  by  any  ))Iace  in 
this  State  as  a  summer  or  winter  residence,  and  is 
a  world-wide  renowned  resort  for  pleasure  or 
health  seekers. 

Our  party  enjoyed  the  generous  hospitality  and 
courtesies  of  mine  host  and  the  citizens  of  San 
Gabriel  by  a  bountiful  collation,  and  with  the  beau- 
tiful surroutidings  and  charming  scenery  was  ap- 
preciated by  all. 

Pasafleiia  Colony. 

Again  continuing  our  excursion  we  soon  entered 
the  Indiana  Colony  surnamed  Pasadena,  the  In- 
dian name,  signifying  the  "Crown  of  the  Valley;" 
this  colony  was  started  in  1H73,  and  for  topograph- 
ical diversity,  successful  cultivation  and  improve- 
ments is  not  excelled  by  any  colony  in  the  State. 
Here  we  witnessed  the  results  of  non-irrigation  in 
the  production  and  excellence  of  oranges  snd  lem- 
ons on  the  trees  and  afterwards  at  the  Citrus  Fair 
in  Loa  Angeles— they  were  raised  by  Dr.  Congor 
on  trees  which  have  not  been  irrigated  in  tlie  past 
five  years— the  Doctor  insists  that  anything  can  be 
raised  there  without  difficulty  "except  a  mort- 
gage!" Leaving  Pasadena  over  good  roads  and 
undulating  hills  and  through  verdant  valleys,  in- 
terspersed with  orchards,  fruits  and  flowers,  we  ar- 
arived  at  Los  Angeles  Saturday  evening. 

l.og  Aiifjeleg  anil  Its  ICxIiibits. 

During  the  night  and  part  of  the  following  Sun- 
day we  Were  visited  by  gentle  zephyrs  in  the  shape 
of  a  "  Norther  "  making  havoc  with  signs,  awnings, 
blinds,  etc.,  followed  by  rain,  snow  on  the  sur- 
ronnding  mountains  and  cold  winds.  Everybody 
insisted  such  weather  was  exceptional— we  were 
glad  to  hear  and  believe  it. 

Tlie  Los  .\ngeles  Club  Rooms,  in  Baker's  splen- 
did block,  spacious  and  elegantly  furnished,  and 
presided  over  by  that  genial  and  unostentatious 
gentleman,  .Judge  Sepulveda,  were  opened  and 
dedicated  Saturday  evening  and  generously  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Press  As- 
sociation during  our  stay. 

Monday  evening  feasted  by  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet presided  over  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Mansfield,  at  the 
"Cosmopolitan."  Tuesday. — Go  as  you  please.  In 
the  evening  a  recrption  at  the  Pavilion,  an  address 
by  J.  de  Barth  Shorb,  Esq.,  and  formal  opening  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Citrus  Fair;  also  an  entertain- 
ment by  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  Wednesday. — Visit  and 
inspection  of  the  Fair.  Pasadena  is  represented 
by  a  cabin,  the  roof  covered  (shingled)  with  72 
boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons,  aggregating  144  boxes 
and  weighing  0,000  pounds.  San  Gabriel  by  a  tow- 
ering Chinese  Pagoda  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
limes  ornamented  with  orange  blossoms  and  flow- 
ers. Profuse  exhibits  of  finest  varieties  and  excel- 
lence from  the  numerous  orchards  of  Los  Angeles, 
Riverside,  San  Gabriel,  Santa  Barbara,  Orange  and 
many  other  localities,  altogether  forming  a  mag- 
nificent collection  and  display. 

The  Writer's  Apitreclation  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

I  cannot  express  my  appreciation  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia better  than  by  the  following  comparison,  viz 
If  by  some  legerdemain  the  people  of  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States  could  be  transported  and  set 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  orange  groves  of  that  fa- 
vcjred  region,  I  believe  the  result  would  be  the  de- 
population of  that  section  ef  country;  and  if  the 

May  Flower"  had  drifted   to   the  Pacific  and 
.iiough  the  Golden  Gate  instead  of  to  the  Atlantic 
ind  I'lymouth  Bay,  tlie  New  England  and  North- 
ern States  would,  to-day,  be  the  abode  of  the  sav- 
age, a  dense  forest  and  howling  wilderness. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  can  you  serve  yourself  and 
your  fellow-men  in  any  better  way  than  by  per- 


suading the  thousands  who  are  rapidly  becoming 
hummers  on  Califcrnia,  Montgomery  and  Pine 
streets,  dragging  out  a  mere  existence,  living  on 
hope  and  expectation,  upon  the  turns  and  fluctua- 
tions of  the  Stock  Market— First,  To  subscribe  for 
The  Rksourcks  ;  next  to  sell  their  wild-cats  and 
the  last  remnant  of  every  worthless  mining  stock, 
collect  together  what  few  effects  there  are  left,  and, 
with  their  families,  leave  the  city  for  theirsand  the 
city's  good,  go  into  the  country  and  engage  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  other  industries,  and  in 
from  five  to  ten  years  secure  a  competency  with 
good  digestion,  health,  contentment  and  happiness. 

Our  excursion  has  been  a  continuousovation  and 
generous  surprises.  By  the  good  and  hospitable 
people  of  Southern  California  we  have  not  been 
shorn,  but  we  wish  them  to  lay  this  fact  to  heart 
and  rrmemlii'r  it  irlien  ?rc  go  again,  that  we  each 
and  every  one  of  us,  have  been  Uiki-n  in  and  done 
for! 


THK  GKAPK  GROWING  INTERESTS. 

The  cloudless,  rainless,  summer  sky  of  this  won- 
drous climate  makes  this  State  the  vineyard  of  the 
Nation.  And  the  land  here,  from  valley  to  hillside 
and  high  upon  mountain-top,  wherever  irrigation 
can  be  had,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
that  vino.  The  red,  plain  land  of  Sacramento 
county,  every  foot  of  which  can  be  cheaply  irri- 
gated with  windmills,  is  known  to  be  among  the 
best— it  is  said  to  be  the  very  best — laud  in  Califor- 
nia for  producing  wine-making  grapes.  Forty 
acres  of  it  is  enough  for  any  man  to  handle  as  a 
vineyard — twenty  acres  might  be  better  in  fact, 
and  the  young  man,  the  middle-aged  man,  or  the 
old  man,  with  or  without  a  family  who  can  procrre 
twenty  acres  of  this  land,  and  can  for  two  years 
live  upon  and  cultivate  a  portion  of  it  as  a  vine- 
yard, will  be  better  ofl'  in  a  little  while,  healthier 
and  happier  than  if  he  were  a  clerk,  mechanic, 
laborer  or  small  merchant  in  this  city — and  his 
children  will  be  stronger  in  every  w.ay,  and  better 
able  to  figlit  the  battle  of  life  than  they  would  if 
raised  in  this  or  any  other  city.  The  phylloxera  is 
a  root  louse  that  destroys  the  vine  under  the  ground. 
We  are  told,  that  it  cannot  live  where  the  vines  are 
irrigated.  If  this  be  so,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
the  phylloxera  along  the  foot-hills  where  ditch  wa- 
ter can  be  had,  or  on  the  Sacramento  plains  where 
at  any  place  water  in  abundance  for  this  purpose 
can  be  raised  by  the  ase  of  wind-mills,  as  well  as 
with  horse  or  steam  power.  A  few  wind-mills  will 
irrigate  very  well  twenty  acres  of  vines,  and  twenty 
acres  of  bearing  vines  to  an  industrious,  frugal 
man,  is  a  fortune. — Sac.  liee. 


A   RICH  SECTION. 

The  Visalia  Delia  says:  "  Mr.  W.  H.  Gilbert  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  been  spending  some  days  in 
the  above  section,  and  found  that  the  system  of 
irrigation  on  the  ranches  of  Haggin  it  Carr  has 
proven  a  success,  affording  a  plentiful  supply.  The 
wheat  crop  looks  well,  and  promises  an  abundant 
yield.  The  ranches  are  well  sustained  with  com- 
fortable two  story  buildings,  and  have  fine  barns 
whicb  will  accommodate  as  high  as  twenty-four 
head  of  horses  and  feed  for  tlie  same,  conveniently 
arranged;  together  with  necessary  out  buildings, 
good  wells,  with  horse-power  tanks,  and  watering 
troughs.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
ranches  of  Poso  creek  offt  r  inducements  for  indus- 
trious laboring  men  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
place  in  the  county;  and  says  that  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  and  help  themselves  may  be  as- 
sured of  finding  all  they  want  to  do  at  remunera- 
tive rates.  The  climate  is  excellent ;  the  general 
health  good,  from  the  simple  fact  that  Poso  is  situ- 
ated on  a  high,  open  plain,  with  a  free  circulation 
of  balmy  air  all  the  year  round,  and  an  abundance 
of  pure,  fresh  water.  The  farmers  in  the  region 
are  bountifully  supplied  with  combined  headers 
and  threshers,  fine  eastern  mules,  steam  gang 
plows,  etc.;  and  in  this  respect  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  section  ol  our  agricultural  regions." 


COMPARATIVE  INCOMES. 

When  we  compare  the  income  of  persons  in  this 
State  with  the  incomes  in  Europe,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  California,  and  the  whole  United 
States,  in  fact,  exceed  the  Old  World  in  prosperity 
and  wealth.  In  Germany,  including  the  free  cities, 
about  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  have 
incomes  under  S300.  In  the  three  cities  of  Berlin, 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  there  are  only  about  3,000 
persons,  iu  the  tliree  cities  taken  together,  who 
have  incomes  exceeding  $15,000  per  annum.  With- 
out exaggeration,  we  believe  there  are  more  than 
3,000  persons  in  San  Francisco  alone  who  have  in- 
comes of  more  than  $15,000.  Probably  50  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  California  have  incomes 
of  $1,000  and  over  per  annum.  Even  the  Chinese 
of  California  average  a  larger  income  than  the  85 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Germany.  There 
are  very  few  laboring  persons  in  this  State  whose 
incomes  are  as  small  as  $300  per  year,  while  living 
in  California  is  cheaper  than  in  Germany — that  is, 
the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  meat,  flour,  vege- 
tables, and  even  fruit.  Clothing  and  the  luxuries 
are  the  only  articles  which  cost  more  in  California 
than  in  Europe,  and  yet  labor  commands  double 
what  it  does  there. — Oaklimd  Tribune. 


THE  Q,UARTZ  MINING  INDVSTRV. 

One  evidence  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity in  the  mining  counties  east  of  San  Joaquin 
valley  is  the  new  life  manifested  in  the  quartz  min- 
ing industry.  The  Calaveras  papers  give  glowing 
accounts  of  the  prospect  in  that  county.  A  corre- 
spondent writing  recently  from  West  Point,  speaks 
encouragingly  of  the  promise  in  that  district.  The 
work  of  developing  old  mines,  and  the  discovery  of 
new  veins  of  quartz,  rich  in  gold,  is  having  the 
effect  of  reviving  business  in  the  mining  towns. 
Mokelumne  Hill  is  flourishing  better  now  than  for 
years  past.  There  are  rich  and  extensive  mining 
interests  in  the  northern  portion  of  Calaveras,  and 
the  miners  gravitate  to  Mokelumne  Hill  as  their 
business  center.  Stages  run  regularly  from  that 
town  through  a  rich  mining  section,  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles  to  West  Point,  which  is  likewise  be- 
coming a  local  business  center  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Rich  Gulch  and  Railroad  Flat  have  long 
been  notable  for  the  steady  yield  of  their  gold 
mines.  Quartz  mining  is  successfully  pursued  at 
different  points,  extending  from  Railroad  Flat 
southward  across  the  North  Fork  of  the  Calaveras 
river,  southward  as  far  as  tlie  town  of  El  Dorado 
and  the  Sheep  Ranch.  The  mines  at  the  latter 
point  rank  among  the  richest  in  the  State.  Along 
the  San  Antonio  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cave 
City,  there  are  extensive  mining  interests  which 
promise  to  reward  industry  for  many  years.  Dog- 
town  is  a  flourishing  mining  camp,  and  along  what 
is  known  as  the  limestone  range,  extending  through 
Murphys,  Douglass  Flat  and  Vallecito  to  and  across 
the  Stanislaus  river  into  Tuolumne  county,  there 
are  numerous  interests,  varying  in  magnitude, 
many  of  them  of  great  value.  Along  the  center  of 
the  milling  belt  in  Calaveras,  extending  from  Car- 
son Hill  on  the  South,  northward  through  Angels, 
Altaville,  Cherokee  Flat,  South  Calaveras,  Fourth 
Crossing,  San  Andreas  to  Pine  Peak,  covering  the 
principle  field  of  placer  mining  in  early  days, 
quartz  mining  has  been  carried  on  extevsively  for 
years,  and,  in  many  cases  with  highly  profitable 
results.  Lately  discoveries  of  rich  veins  have 
been  made  on  Bear  mountain,  a  spur  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range  extending  nearly  northwest  and 
southeast,  between  the  Calaveras  river  and  Salt 
Spring  Valley. 

Throughout  Tuolumne  and  Mariposa  counties  a 
similar  condition  of  things  exists.  Confidence  in 
the  future  is  daily  becoming  stronger.  Tuolumne 
has  not  only  held  her  own  but  has  made  rapid  ad- 
vancement during  the  past  years. 

Throughout  Amador  county  the  prospects  are 
quite  as  encouraging  as  in  the  counties  south  of 
the  Mokelumne  river.  Last  year's  was  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  in  Amador's  mining  history, 
and  the  developments  are  of  permanent  value. 

Taking  the  entire  quartz  mining  fields  in  the 
counties  above  named,  the  prospect  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1881  is  brighter  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
— Stockton  Independent. 


PROTECTION   OF  OIR  FORESTS. 

The  following  trom  the  Sacramento  Record- 
Vhiou  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration  : 

The  denudation  of  the  sides  of  the  Sierra  has  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  problem  of  our  riv- 
ers, and  it  is  time  that  this  fact  was  realized.  Dur- 
ing the  late  storms  it  was  observed  that  the  snows 
on  the  western  flank  of  the  mountains  melted  with 
unexampled  rapidity  under  the  influence  of  a  warm 
rain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  rapid  melt- 
ing was  really  very  largely  due  to  the  removal  of 
the  timber  over  extensive  areas  of  mountain  side. 
Nearly  ten  years  ago  it  was  reported  that  the  re- 
moval of  timber  was  causing  avalanclies  to  be 
more  frequent  and  destructive  than  ever  before. 
This  is  always  one  of  the  first  effects  of  such  work. 
As  the  destruction  of  timber  proceeds  the  pnow 
which  falls  becomes  more  and  more  liable  to  slide 
oft',  and  as  it  goes  it  takes  with  it  the  soil  of  the 
mountain  top  and  flank,  sometimes  stripping  it 
down  to  the  bed-rock,  and  leaving  it  incapable  of 
producing  any  vegetation  whatever.  The  moun- 
tain side  once  stripped  becomes  a  mere  shute  for 
the  snow,  which  no  longer  lies  there  all  through 
the  winter,  to  melt  gradually  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  but  thunders  down  in  immense  masses 
into  the  streams  and  rivers  below,  causing  sudden 
and  uncontrollable  freshets  in  them,  and  hurling 
their  swollen  waters,  in  torrential  form,  upon  the 
valleys.  In  this  way  large  areas  in  France,  Italy*,' 
Austria  and  Switzerland  have  been  depopulated 
and  rendeied  uninhabitable,  and  in  all  of  those 
countries  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  adopt 
stringent  systems  of  forestry  law,  for  the  repro- 
duction and  preservation  of  the  woods  upon  whose 
existence  so  much  depends.  California  cannot  ex- 
pect to  escape  the  consequences  of  a  persistent 
violation  of  natural  laws,  and  if  the  reckless  de- 
struction of  timber  on  the  Sierra  is  not  speedily 
arrested,  our  valleys  will  sufler  the  fate  of  thtir 
European  prototypes.  The  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject is  quite  full,  and  no  special  commission  is 
needed  to  tell  us  what  is  necessary  for  our  protec- 
tion. It  is  very  certain  that  forestry  laws  are  what 
we  require,  and  that  nothing  else  will  suffice,  and 
we  therefore  hope  that  the  Legislature  will  adopt 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  this  subject  which 
has  been  introduced,  and  thus  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  urgency  of  the  question. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  SILK  BUSINESS 

Few  people  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  manutacture  of  silk  is  carried 
on  in  this  country.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  no 
silk  of  any  kind  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  The  report  of  W.  C.  Wydroff,  special  agent 
on  silk  manufacture  in  connection  with  the  Census 
Bureau,  shows  that  the  net  value  of  silk  manufac- 
ture for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  was  $34,- 
410,403.  This  is  considerably  more  than  half  o 
our  whole  silk  consumption.  The  commencement 
was  made  at  the  bottom — that  is  to  say,  the  manu- 
facture of  sewing  silK.  Since  then  we  have  pro- 
gressed through  all  the  grades  to  dress  goods.  The 
amount  of  the  latter  manufactured  last  year  was 
$4,115,205.  It  is  reported  that  these  fabrics  are 
meeting  with  great  favor  in  Europe.  In  the  infe- 
rior grades  of  black  silks  which  are  made  there 
now,  there  is  believed  to  be  more  glue  than  silk. 
The  fabrics  which  are  so  stiff  as  to  stand  by  them- 
selves become  limp  enough  when  subjected  to  any 
cleaning  process.  The  silk  goods  that  we  are  now 
turning  out,  according  to  the  census,  are  sewing 
silk,  machine  twist,  floss  silk,  dress  goods,  satins, 
millinery  silks,  other  broad  goods,  handkerchiefs, 
ribbons,  laces,  braids  and  bindings,  fringes  and 
dress  trimmings,  cords,  tassels,  passamenteries  and 
millinery  trimmings,  upholistery  and  military 
trimmings,  undertakers,  hatters,  and  fur  trim- 
mings, mixed  goods  and  silk  values  therein.  This 
18  a  very  wide  list  of  manufacture.  The  work  is 
carried  on  in  the  following  States,  thus : 
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It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  California  is  included 
in  the  list  of  States  which  have  taken  up  this  new 
and  important  industry.  The  amount  turned  out 
is  small,  but  it  is,  at  least,  a  beginning.  There  are 
besides  8  out  of  the  15  States  which  have  gone  into 
the  business  behind  us.  There  has  been  for  a  time 
more  or  less  playing  with  this  industry  among  us. 
We  appear  now  to  be  doing  solid  and  real  work. 
But  there  is  an  economical  aspect  to  the  matter 
which  is  of  the  very  last  importance.  The  States 
which  are  largely  making  silk  are  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. But  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  is  in 
New  Jersey.  That  State  makes  one-third  more 
than  New  York,  three  times  more  than  Massachu- 
setts, nearly  four  times  more  than  Pennsylvania, 
and  more  than  double  Connecticut.  The  condi- 
tions of  silk  manufaciuring  as  to  climate,  wages, 
labor  and  living  are  almost  the  same  in  all  of  them. 

The  explanation  is  found  in  the  ignorance  and 
rapacity  of  the  local  governments.  It  has  long 
been  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  New  Jersey.  But  tax- 
ation is  less  there,  and  is  based  on  more  enlight- 
ened principles,  than  in  many  of  the  States  sur- 
rounding her.  Massachusetts  anel  Connecticut  by 
their  double  taxation,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
by  their  heavy  taxation,  are  driving  the  industrial 
pursuits  which  at  first  had  taken  root  in  their  soils, 
to  wiser  New  Jersey.  We  are  engaged  in  the  same 
suicidal  policy  in  California.  With  the  impetuos- 
ity which  is  the  characteristic  of  our  people,  we 
have  even  gone  ahead  in  this  bad  business.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  under  the  op- 
eration of  the  stiong  common  sense  of  the  argo- 
nauts, we  had  been  making  quite  satisfactory  pro- 
gress in  economic  science.  On  some  questions  we 
were  in  the  van  of  progress.  But  a  cataclysm  of 
ignorance  and  incapacity  all  of  a  suelden  over- 
whelmed us,  and  relegated  us  to  a  position  a  half 
century  in  the  rear.  There  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment a  chance  for  any  State  that  has  the  wisdom 
to  build  itself  up  out  of  the  errors  anel  waste  of 
her  neighbors.  California,  by  a  rational  system  of 
taxation,  could  attract  manufacturing  that  is  lan- 
guishing elsewhere.  There  never  was  such  a 
chance  before  ftir  a  State  to  go  ahead.  But  the 
guiding  hand  will  never  be  supplied  by  the 
"bosses"  who  run  the  political  machines.  The 
country  is  suffering  severely  from  the  venality  and 
rapacity  of  the  local  politicians.— .n'.  F.  Daily  Eve- 
ning Bulletin. 


SAN  JOSE  FAUMERS. 

A  San  Jose  farmer  says,  in  the  Mercin  ij,  "That 
the  present  prospects  of  the  surrounding  districts 
are  the  best  he  has  ever  known,  and  that  so  far  as 
fears  of  the  yield  being  affected  by  the  rains  retard- 
ing farmers  in  seeding  elown  are  concerned,  he  said 
the  largest  crop  and  *he  best  wheat  he  had  ever 
harvested  came  from  seed  sown  iu  the  last  days  of 
February." 


April. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


WILL  IT  PAY  TO  GROW  ORANGES  I 

L.  M.  Holt,  editor  of  the  liiverside  Press  and 
Ilotiicultiirist,  had,  not  long  ago,  in  his  excellent 
paper,  an  exhaustive  article  entitled  "Citrus  Fruit 
Culture  in  California."  From  it  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing, which  satisfactorily  answers  the  above 
question  : 

The  question  being  settled,  that  oranges  can  be 
raised  successfully  the  next  question  that  arises  is, 
can  the  fruit  be  sold  at  remunerative  prices. 

Thus  far  San  Francisco  has  been  about  the  only 
market  for  California  oranges.  The  result  has 
been  that  any  little  surplus  of  fruit  has  had  a  de- 
pressing influence  on  the  price;  and  yet  prices  have 
never,  as  yet,  reached  a  point  so  low  that  it  would 
not  pay  a  man  to  contract  his  crop  for  ten  or  twen- 
ty-tive  years  to  come  at  the  lowest  prices  received. 

Prices  during  the  past  winter — 1880-81 — have 
reached  a  lower  point  than  usual  and  yet  good  fruit 
brings  a  good  price.  A.  J.  Twogood,  of  Riverside 
is  selling  his  crop  of  100,000  oranges  at  an  average 
of  $30  per  thousand.  Fine,  clean  oranges  grown 
within  the  true  orange  belt  will  command  a  good 
price  even  though  an  inferior  fungus  covered  or- 
ange is  a  drug  iu  the  market  at  any  price. 

As  yet  the  production  of  citrus  fruits  has  not 
been  sutlicient  in  the  State  of  California  to  supply 
home  consumption,  and  millions  of  oranges  have 
been  imported  annually  from  Mexico,  Tahiti,  and 
Central  America.  The  frviit  from  those  localities 
is  very  much  inferior  to  the  choice  California  or- 
anges. It  is  usually  picked  gi'een  of  necessity  and 
has  an  insipid  flavor  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
highly  flavored  fruit  grown  in  California. 

Several  causes  have  operated  to  force  down  the 
price  of  oranges  in  San  Francisco  during  the  past 
win  ter. 

First — There  has  been  an  unusually  large  crop 
the  past  season,  and  thousands  of  young  orange 
trees  are  now  bearing  for  the  first  time.  Riverside 
will  market  of  the  present  crop  about  750.000  or- 
anges, as  against  75,000  last  season.  Orange,  Pasa- 
dena, Duarte  and  the  new  orange  groves  of  San 
Gabriel  report  a  similar  increase.  Hence  the  pres- 
ent crop  is  much  in  excess  of  any  previous  one. 

Secondly — The  winter  in  central  and  northern 
California  has  been  unusually  wet  and  cold,  and 
hence  there  has  not  been  the  usual  demand  for  this 
fruit,  and 

Thirdly — The  unusual  floods  blocked  transporta- 
tion, causing  the  fruit  to  accumulate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

New  markets  will  soon  be  onened  up  for  South- 
ern California.  The  new  Southern  railroad  route, 
now  completed,  and  the  prospect  of  two  or  three 
other  independent  lines  being  finished  to  Southern 
California  within  the  next  two  years  will  turnish, 
it  is  hoped,  cheap  transportation  to  the  heart  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  These  routes  will  enable  us  to 
find  a  market  where  millions  of  people  will  want 
our  fruit. 

The  California  crop  ripens  from  January  to 
June,  and  ought  not  to  be  shipped  at  all  before  the 
first  of  March.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
Florida  crop  is  nearly  or  quite  ail  gone  so  that 
there  will  be  no  competition  between  the  two 
States  in  this  product. 

The  California  crop  of  oranges  is  also  placed  in 
the  western  market  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
damage  from  freezing  is  passed,  and  at  a  time  when 
there  is  absolutely  no  fresh  Iruit  to  compete  with  it. 

An  orange  orchard  in  full  bearing  will  yield 
100,000  oranges  to  the  acre  ;  $5  per  thousand  will 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  taking  care  of  the  orchard 
and  picking  and  marketing  the  crop  in  San  Francis- 
co, or  any  other  market  to  which  the  freights  arc 
no  greater.  If  the  price  should  come  down  from 
the  present  figures  to  SIO  per  thousand— jobbing 
rates — there  will  still  be  left  So  per  thousand  or 
$500  per  acre  for  the  producer,  which  on  a  ten  acre 
tract  will  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  the  most  ava- 
ricious. There  is  scarcely  a  possibility  that  the 
price  of  good  clean  oranges  will  reach  so  low  a  fig- 
ure as  SIO  per  thousand  yet  for  years  to  come. 
What  Will  it  Cost  to  Get  Such  an  Orcharjll 

As  a  guide  to  those  who  may  desire  to  figure  on 
the  probable  expense  of  starting  an  orange  orchard 
I  give  below  some  figures  which  are  applicable  to 
Riverside;  they  must  be  changed  somewhat  for 
other  localities.  Land  in  Riverside  settlement  is 
comparatively  high.  One  year  ago  good  wild  land 
could  be  obtained  for  S75  per  acre,  and  even  at  SCO 
per  acre  under  the  canals.  To-day  there  is  none 
for  sale  at  a  less  figure  than  $1.50  per  acre,  and 
choice  land  in  good  locations  is  held  at  S200  per 
acre  firm.  Lower  priced  lands  can  be  had  in  other 
localities,  and  in  no  place  in  Southern  California 
does  it  command  as  high  a  figure  as  here  in  River- 
side. In  applying  these  figures  to  other  localities 
the  price  of  land  can  be  figured  all  the  way  from 
$25  to  $100  per  acre.  Following  are  the  figures  for 
a  ten  acre  tract. 

Cost. 

10  acres  of  land  in  Riverside   $1,500 

1,000  trees  budded  or  seedling   750 

Planting  and  caring  for  same  Ist  season  at 

$25  per  acre   250 

Caring  for  orchard  2nd  year  at  $15  per  acre.  1.50 

Third  year  $15  per  acre   150 

Fourth  year  $20  per  acre   200 

Fifth  year  $25  per  acre   2.50 

Other  expenses  incidental  to  work,  say   550 

Total  for  5  years  $3,800 

Interest  on  investment   1,200 


Total  $5,000 


This  is  the  expense  account.  There  will  be  some 
receipts.  If  good  budded  trees  are  planted,  the 
third  year  will  give  a  little  fruit;  the  fourth  year 
still  more,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  there 
will  be  quite  a  fine  crop.  In  order  to  be  safe  in 
these  calculations  we  will  place  the  yield  and  pri- 
ces at  the  lowest  possible  estimate. 

Third  year  crop  scattering  oranges,  a  few  hun- 
dred or  thousand — not  counted. 
Fourth  year  an  average  of  50  oranges  to  the 

tree— 50,000  oranges  at  $20  per  1,000  $1,000 

Fifth  vear  200  to  the  tree— 200,000  oranges  at 

$20  per  1,000    4,000 

If  these  prices  are  maintained  the  owner  has  his 
investment  all  back  again  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
and  is  ready  to  ship  oranges  in  large  quantities 
every  year  thereafter. 

All  persons  planting  orange  orchards  do  not  do 
as  well  as  this  and  some  do  better.  Those  figures 
represent  what  can  be  done  with  good  judgment 
and  thorough  work.  If  a  man  thinks  to  save  by 
getting  cheap  and  incompetent  work  he  may  suc- 
ceed in  reducing  the  cost  a  few  dollars,  and  the  re- 
ceipts a  few  hundred  dollars  or  even  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars.  If  he  buys  a  poor  tree  because  he 
can  get  it  for  20  cents  instead  of  paying  the  market 
price  for  a  good  thrifty  tree  he  will  make  another 
saving  in  cost  of  orchard,  and  in  cost  of  boxes  in 
which  10  ship  the  fruit. 

In  estimating  the  yield  of  fruit,  the  figures  are 
not  high  for  an  orchard  that  has  received  good 
cultivation.  Messrs.  Swett  &  Noroross  this  year 
harvests  an  average  of  100  oranges  to  the  tree  from 
trees  that  have  been  in  orchard  but  four  years,  and 
many  of  the  trees  yielded  400  to  500  to  the  tree. 
A.  J.  Twogood  takes  100,000  from  400  seedling  trees 
that  have  been  in  orchard  eiglit  years.  Of  course 
seedling  trees  do  not  make  so  quick  a  return  as 
budded  trees. 

Last  j-ear  the  ruling  price  of  Riverside  oranges 
in  San  Francisco  was  over  $40  a  thousand,  which 
was  double  the  price  received  by  orchardists  living 
in  some  of  the  coast  valleys. 


LANDS   AROUND  CASTHOVILLE. 

From  a  lengthy  article  in  the  Castroville  Argus, 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  town  and  vicinity,  local  re- 
sources and  prospects,  we  take  the  following  : 

It  is  a  noticeable  and  highly  commendable  fact 
that  several  of  the  large  land-owners,  among  whom 
may  be  named  Juan  B.  Castro  and  the  Sanchez  and 
Merritt  families,  have  subdivided  their  lands  into 
small  farms  and  building  lots  of  all  sizes,  which 
are  sold,  according  to  their  location  and  qualities, 
at  prices  ranging  from  $4  to  $100  per  acre.  The 
lands  may  be  classified  into  the  rolling  upland,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  town,  consisting  of  a  variety 
of  soils,  from  the  light,  sandy  formation  to  the 
black,  heavy  adobe,  while  in  the  opposite  direction, 
towards  and  beyond  the  Salinas  river,  which  winds 
its  way  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  town,  the  soil 
is  likewise  varied,  but  with  a  preponderance  of  the 
sedimentary  and  adobe  qualities.  On  the  Castro 
uplands  the  average  yield  of  wheat,  per  acre,  is 
thirty  bushels,  and  of  barley  fifty  bushels,  though 
one  hundred  bushels  of  the  latter  grain  has  been 
raised  in  some  cases  and  the  yield  of  wheat  has 
reached  eighty  bushels  here  and  there.  The  east- 
ern portion  of  this  rancho,  being  wooded  and  well 
sheltered,  is  used  chiefly  for  grazing,  dairying  and 
the  gi'owing  of  fruits,  many  varieties  of  which  are 
successfully  cultivated.  The  prices  are  from  $4  to 
$15  for  grazing  and  orchard  lands  and  from  $25  to 
$100  for  farming  lands. 

On  the  uplands  and  low  hills  east  of  town  there 
is  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  good  oak  cord- 
wood,  a  large  trade  iu  which  with  San  Jose  and 
other  points  is  carried  on  by  the  medium  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Along  the  river  an 
abundance  of  willows  also  contiibutes  to  the  wood 
traffic.  The  water  is  pure  and  excellent  in  quality, 
plentiful  in  supply  and  never-failing  even  in  the 
driest  seasons.  It  is  readily  reached  at  a  maximum 
depth  of  twenty  feet.  The  climate  is  very  equable 
and  pleasant,  as  well  as  healthful,  the  thermometer 
rarely  rising  above  60  deg.  and  scarcely  ever  touch- 
ing 80  degs.  The  proximity  to  the  sea  produces  a 
bracing  atmosphere,  while  the  sea  mists  of  heavy 
dew  are  almost  of  as  much  benefit  to  farmers  as 
heavy  rains.  The  crops  mature  better  by  the  more 
general  and  genial  moisture.  A  more  healthy  loca- 
tion is  not  to  be  found  in  the  State. 

The  products  of  the  district  are  cereals,  the  av- 
erage yield  of  wliich  has  already  been  given;  pota- 
toes of  excellent  quality  and  large  size,  especially 
on  the  Cooper  rancho;  fruit  of  all  kinds  (except- 
ing the  most  delicate  of  semi-tropical)  and  com- 
prising apples,  pears,  plums,  (piinces,  peaches,  ap- 
ricots, walnuts,  etc.  The  orchards  of  John  liow- 
ery,  Mrs.  Iloth  and  others  speak  volumes  in  this 
respect.  Dairying  is  very  successfully  carried  on 
and  a  fine  quality  of  butter  is  made.  The  apiary 
of  R.  J.  Adcock  in  San  Miguel  Canyon,  from  which 
he  exports  yearly  10,000  pounds  of  first-class  honey, 
is  deserving  of  mention. 


WILD  HOGS. 

The  Modoc  Indi-jwndi'nt  says :  The  wild  hogs 
that  have  been  running  in  the  tiile  lands  in  Modoc 
county  for  the  past  nine  years  are  being  captured. 
They  have  attained  an  immense  size  and  are  very 
savage." 


SUBDIVIDING  LARGE  TRACTS  OF  LAND. 

We  have  seen  statements  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Haggin  will  soon  put  on  the  market  extensive 
tracts  of  land  in  Kern  county,  in  parcels  to  suit 
purchasers.  In  commenting  upon  these  reports 
the  Bakersfield  GdZcHr  says  : 

Our  county  is  adapted  to  stock  raising,  and  for 
grain  and  hay  it  has  no  superior  in  the  State.  Tlierc 
is  scarcely  a  day  during  the  _\(  ar  that  labor  on  tlie 
farm  is  interrupted  by  bad  weather,  the  climate  is 
exceJlet,  in  winter  seldom  being  cold  enough  for 
ice,  and  in  summer  never  oppressively  warm.  We 
have  had  abundance  of  rain,  and  prospects  for  the 
coming  season  are  very  encouraging.  We  have  a 
surrounding  country  that  would  be  the  boasc  of  any 
section,  if  divided  into  small  farms,  and  the  best 
irrigating  facilities  in  the  State.  The  lands  of  Mr. 
Haggin,  and  which  it  is  said  he  will  sell,  are  among 
the  most  fertile  in  the  valley,  and  in  distance  are 
from  half  a  mile  to  twenty-five  miles  from  Rakers- 
field.  The  productiveness  of  most  of  this  land  has 
been  tested,  and  in  some  instances  the  yield  has 
been  astonishing.  Ditches  for  irrigating  cover  the 
lands,  and  a  farmer  could  mak(!  an  independent 
fortune  on  a  small  piece.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hag- 
gin has  not  made  farming  a  financial  success  in 
this  valley,  and  we  suppose  the  statement  is  cor- 
rect. It  IS  scarcely  probable  that  in  the  short  time 
that  he  lias  controlled  the  farming  lands  of  the  val- 
ley, and  after  making  the  great  outlay  that  he  has 
in  improving,  that  tliey  could  yet  be  a  source  of 
revenue  to  him.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perimental farming,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing what  could  be  grown  to  advantage  here.  Among 
other  things,  he  has  experimented  in  growing  cot- 
ton, and  it  can  safely  be  asserted  that  tlie  plant  will 
flourish  with  us,  though  labor  is  probably  too  dear 
to  justify  its  planting.  The  country  has  been  im- 
proved, so  far  as  putting  the  land  into  condition  to 
cultivate  is  concerned,  and  an  industrious  popula- 
tion would  soon  give  an  aspect  of  prosperity  which 
we  have  never  seen  here. 


DIVERSIFY   YOUR  PRODUCTS. 

The  fact  is,  the  small  farmer — the  one  of  a  few 
hundred  acres  or  less — in  the  matter  of  wheat  cul- 
ture— is  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage.  He  is 
brought  in  competition  with  the  superior  advanta- 
ges of  the  one  who  cultivates  from  5,000  to  100,000 
acres,  and  who  can  produce  wheat  at  less  than  one- 
half  the  cost  to  himself.  He  should  see  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  maintain  such  an  equality  and 
should  set  his  wits  at  work  devising  other  and  more 
profitable  uses  for  his  land.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
what  else  can  the  farmer  do?  The  answer  might 
seem  to  be  in  the  light  of  the  present  glutted 
wheat  market,  almost  anything  else  than  wheat. 
It  is  a  question  for  each  farmer  to  determine  for 
himself.  Is  wheat  the  only  thing  the  world  needs, 
or  that  our  rich  grain  lands  are  suited  for?  Why 
not  try  jute,  flax,  beans,  buckwheat,  mustard,  ca- 
nary seed,  opium  and  silk  culture,  sunflowers,  cas- 
tor beans,  peppermint,  vine  and  nut-growing,  or- 
charding, forest  culture,  stock-raising,  dairying, 
poultry,  mushrooms,  anything  and  everything  that 
gives  promise  of  success. — Ghico  Enterprise. 


CORN. 

L.  J.  Hawkins,  of  Santa  Rosa,  raised  950  bush- 
els of  corn  on  the  25-acre  field  northeast  of  the 
cemetry  last  year.  About  two  acres  of  it  were 
wasted  in  ditches  and  places  not  cultivated.  The 
23  acres  actually  yielded  over  41  busliels  per  acre. 
He  thinks  it  could,  in  a  favorable  year,  be  brought 
up  to  60.  Last  spring  the  extremely  latt  rains  re- 
tarded planting.  Corn  is  a  sphuidid  crop  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  It  cleans  the  land  and  rests  it. 
The  assertion  that  a  crop  of  corn  rests  and  renews 
the  land  will  not  obtain  credence  outside  Califor- 
nia. There  are  several  other  established  axioms  in 
agriculture  localized  here.— >SV(n?((  Uusa  liepublican. 


GRAPE  CULTURE. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  lands  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  range  present  peculiar  advantages 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  The  choicest  for- 
eign varieties  are  here  found,  by  jiroper  cultiva- 
tion, to  produce  as  never  they  do  in  their  native 
soil.  Raisin  and  wine  manufacture  are  with  us  no 
longer  matters  of  experiment.  They  are  demon- 
strated certainties;  and  grape  growing  is  found  to 
be  one  of  our  most  profitable  industries.  So  gen- 
eral is  this  fact  coming  to  be  realized  that  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  acreage  tliat  will  be  planted  to  vines 
the  present  winter  in  California,  will  equal  that  of 
all  the  old  vineyards  of  the  State.— N(ni  Jose  Mer- 
cury. 

THK  BEST  FRUITS. 

A  writer  in  an  up-land  exchange  has  the  follow- 
ing :  "Apples  grow  best  in  California  from  3,f00 
to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  mountain 
apples  are  much  more  spicy  and  pungent  than  those 
of  the  valleys.  Peaches  are  best  in  the  foot-hills, 
from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  aboVo  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Pears  are  good  everywhere  in  California;  apricots, 
plums  and  almonds  are  fine  wherever  grown.  Or- 
(^gon  apples  are  better  than  California  valley  ap- 
ples, but  not  so  good  as  a  moiyitain  apple." 


RUSSIAN   RIVER  COUNTRY. 

The  Flag  thus  speaks  of  a  new  departure 
farminc  in  that  region: 

Our  farmers  owning  and  cultivating  the  rich  al- 
luvial bottom  lands  bordering  on  Russian  River, 
arc  discovering  that  there  is  very  little  profit  in 
wheat-growing.  .\t  the  present  market  price  of 
wheat  no  margin  of  profit  is  left  to  the  farmer  who 
employs  help,  and  only  plenty  of  hard  work  and 
just  a  fair  living  for  that  farmer  who  does  all  ot 
his  own  work.  As  a  consequence,  many  are  discus- 
sing the  policy  of  growing  other  and  more  remu- 
nerative crops.  In  many  cases,  where  the  soil  is 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  grapes,  farmers  are  set- 
ting out  vineyards;  others  are  planting  a  fine  vari- 
ety of  plum,  prune  and  almond  trees.  In  some  in- 
stances those  who  have  hill  lands,  in  addition  to 
valley,  and  own  sheep,  are  making  preparations 
for  starting  large  fields  of  alfalfa.  L.  J.  Hall, 
who  resides  about  four  miles  north  of  Healdsbuig 
has  decided  to  abandon  wheat  culture  largely.  He 
owns  400  acres  of  good  bottom  land  upmi  which  he 
has  raised  cereals  for  years.  All  of  this  land  that 
is  well  adapted  to  growing  alfalfa  he  is  going  to 
seed  to  that  profitable  feed,  believing  there  is  more 
profit  in  raising  fine  sheep,  horscis  and  cattle  than 
in  harvesting  wheat  every  year.  Mr.  Hall  is  one  of 
our  wealthiest  and  most  successful  farmers,  and 
this  will  be  no  mere  experiment  with  him.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  farming  extensive  bottom  lands,  he 
owns  .500  acres  of  rolling  land  and  has  kept  a  band 
of  800  head  of  fine  Spanish  Merino  sheep,  as  good 
probably  as  can  be  found  in  this  section  of  country. 
He  also  keeps  a  good  number  of  fine  horses  and 
cattle.  With  his  new  and  extensive  fields  of  alfalfa 
he  will  be  enabled  largely  to  increase  and  improve 
his  present  band  of  sheep,  horses  and  cattle.  He 
believes  this  method  of  farming  will  prove  more 
profitable  and  less  laborious  than  the  old. 


CROPS   ABOUT  WHEATLAND. 

"  Near  Wheatland,  Yuba  County,"  says  the  Ma- 
rysville  Appeal  of  recent  date,  "  crops  of  every  de- 
scription are  springing  rapidly  forward.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  grain  and  grass  on  the  creek  bottom- 
lands and  the  red  lands  adjoining,  never  looked 
better  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  at  the  presen  t 
time,  being  fully  one  month  further  advanced  than 
at  the  same  date  last  year.  On  the  Bear  River  bot- 
tom-lands the  early  potatoes  are  already  above 
ground  and  growing  rapidly,  and  the  new  crop 
will  be  ready  for  the  market,  in  full  perfection, 
by  the  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May,  which  is 
nearly  or  quite  a  month  earlier  than  usual.  The 
alfalfa  crop,  also,  where  the  owners  are  not  able  to 
keep  it  down  by  grazing,  has  a  monstrous  growtli, 
and  will  be  ready  for  the  mower  long  before  the 
weather  will  be  dry  enough  to  cure  it.  Fruit  trees 
are  densely  covered  with  buds  or  blossoms;  in 
short,  there  is  every  indication  of  an  abundant 
harvest." 


THE   NEW   OVERLAND  ROUTE. 

In  speaking  of  the  southern  route  just  opened  to 
the  traveling  public,  the  Los  Angeles  Kspress  says: 
"  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  of  all  the  travel  com- 
ing Californiaward  during  the  next  three  months, 
by  far  the  larger  portion  will  be  over  the  new 
route.  The  mere  fact  of  the  route  being  new  and 
running  through  a  terra  itieognita  will,  of  itself, 
be  an  attraction.  Then  too,  the  southern  road  is 
opened  just  at  a  time  when  snow-blockades  arc 
most  prevalent  on  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific, 
and  when  people  hesitate  about  traveling  that  way. 
In  any  event  Los  Angeles  will  be  greatly  the  gainer 
by  such  through  accommodations  as  are  given. 
The  tide  of  travel  setting  this  way  will  promote 
settlement  and  trade.  People  coming  to  Califor- 
nia with  an  idea  of  locating,  will  sec  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia for  themselves  at  first  blush.  Many  of 
them  will  like  the  country  and  stay." 


PROSPiOllOUS  OUTLOOK. 

During  the  past  week,  many  farmers  from  all 
parts  of  the  county  have  visited  our  town,  and 
from  them  we  learn  that  the  outlook  for  farming 
is  better  this  year  than  for  many  years  past.  Of 
course  it  is  too  early  yet  to  tell  what  the  harvest 
will  he;  but  the  season  so  far  has  been  a  very  mild 
one.  Our  farmers  work  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances than  many  others  in  this  State.  Butte 
county  is  situated  on  the  westerly  slop  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  is  more  abundantly 
supplied  with  rain  than  other  counties.  Almost 
every  month  in  the  year  we  get  showers  of  rain 
that  do  an  immense  amount  of  good,  and  seldom 
do  harm.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  farmer 
sows  his  grain,  knowing  that  an  abundant  harvest 
is  sure  to  follow.— Ocoi'iHc  Mereiirij,  Murcli  4. 


YIELD   OF  GRAPES. 

"  At  St.  Helena,  Napa  county,"  says  the  Star, 
"one  little  piece  of  land  of  seven  acres  of  four- 
year-old  vines  yielded,  last  year,  .58  tons;  another  of 
20  acres  2.50  tons;  another  of  11  acres,  12  tons  per 
acre.  Mr.  Williams  gathered  22  tons  from  an  aero 
and  a  half  on  a  small  part  of  his  vineyard.  Mr. 
Chas.  Wheeler  gathered  22  tons  and  !)00  pounds 
from  less  than  one  and  one-half  acres.  Mr.  Hall 
gathered  90  tons  from  about  17  acres." 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


April. 


A  Great  Public  Ques- 
tion Discussed. 


THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAIL- 
ROAD PROPERTY. 

The  State  and  Private 
Corporations. 


TIIK    CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 
GOVERNING  CONTRACTS 
BETWEEN  THEiM. 


Kmiiieiit  Law  Autliorities  Cited 
and  Coniiiieiited  Vpoii. 


LEtllSLAIIVE   POWER  WHERE 
>0  CONTRACT  EXISTS. 


The  Public  Welfare  and  Railroad 
Corporatidiis  Considered. 

FREIGHTS  AND  PAEES.— HOW  THEY 
ARE  TO  BE  REGULATED. 


Why  Railroads  Should  Be  Taxed  Like  Other 
Private  Property. 


FURTHER    JUDICIAL  EXAMINA- 
TION CALLED  FOR,  ETC. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  followinR  article,  taken 
from  the  yorlh  American  Keriew,  it  is  hardly  nece§8ary 
to  Bay  that  its  author,  GEOitiiE  Tichndk  Curtis,  is  a 
gentleman  of  eminent  ability,  who  has  acquired  a  na- 
tional reputation  in  those  departments  of  literature  in 
which  all  great  pulilic  questions  are  discusml.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  gn  at  subject  under  consideration,  he 
brings  to  his  aid  dei-p  legal  learning,  broad  general 
scholarship,  and  one  of  the  finest  analytical  minds  in 
America.  Mr.  Cubtis  discusses  the  question  of  owner- 
ship regarding  corporation  property  with  vigor,  frank- 
ni!SS  and  courage.  It  is  a  masterly  production  of  argu- 
ment and  logic.  In  our  ojjinion  it  must  be  regarded  by 
pn»found  thinkers  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  dis-  ussion  of  a  great  (juestion: 

There  might  be  some  doubt  whether  private  corpora- 
tions really  own  their  own  property,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  accept  certain  doctrines  recently  promulgated. 
But  as  constitutional  law,  in  this  country,  has  or  ought 
to  have  a  stable  foundation,  it  is  proper  to  assume  that 
there  arc  gome  things  which  are  conclusively  settled. 
Among  these  is  the  jirinciple  that  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion is  a  contract  between  the  State  which  grants  it  and 
thi^  corporation  which  it  creates,  and  that  this  contract 
in  under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
This  principle  cannot  be  eliminated  from  our  constitu- 
tional law  l>y  anything  short  of  an  erasure  from  that 
constitution  of  the  clause  which  declares  that  no  State 
shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. But  while  it  has  not  yet  been  proposed  to  alter 
the  ctmstitution  in  this  respect,  there  has  of  late  been 
manifested  a  strong  disposition  to  devise Ineans  of  evad- 
ing its  application  to  the  chartered  powers  of  railroad 
corporations  created  by  the  States.  Within  the  past  ten 
years,  cases  have  reac'hed  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  which  that  tribunal  has  been  called 
upon  to  determine  what  contract  between  a  State  and  a 
railroad  lorporation  actually  existed.  This  brought 
into  view  certain  powers  of  revision  or  alteration  of 
charters,  which  have  been  expressly  reserved  in  the 
charter  itself,  or  in  the  State  Constitution,  under  which 
it  was  granted,  or  in  previous  statutory  enactments  of 
a  general  character,  which  became,  either  by  express 
reference  or  by  fair  implication,  a  part  of  the  contract. 
To  rescue  the  points  calling  for  decision  in  the  BO-called 
"(iranger  cases,"  and  judicially  determined  in  them, 
from  their  apparent  connection  with  a  certain  doctrine 
promulgated  at  the  same  term  in  the  case  of  Munn  vs. 
Illinois,  is  what  every  reader  has  to  do,  who  is  con- 
cerned to  know  what  has  and  what  has  not  been  judi- 
cially determined  on  the  subject  of  legislative  control 
over  the  rates  of  freight  charges  by  railroad  corpora- 
tions. 

The  Legialature  and  Corporatiang. 

Before  making  this  discrimination,  it  is  important  to 
note  the  strength  with  which  the  principle  has  been 
asserted,  that  a  State  legislature  may,  by  contract  with 
a  private  corporation,  bind  itself  not  to  exercise  over 
the  property  of  that  corporation  a  power  which  other- 
wise belongs  unquestionably  to  the  State  over  all  pri- 
vate property.  It  is  now  conclusively  settled  that 
where  the  State  Constitution  does  not  expressly  restrain 
the  legislature  from  so  dealing  with  the  taxing  power, 
and  there  is  a  stipulation  in  the  charter  of  a  railroad 
corporation  which  clearly  and  uue<iuivocally  imports 
that  the  State  will  not  tax  the  corporate  property,  ef- 
fect must  be  given  to  the  contract  the  same  as  if  it  were 
a  contract  between  private  persons,  without  regard  to 
its  supposed  injurious  effects  upon  the  public  interests. 
[Wilmington  Railroad  vs.  Keid,  13  Wallace's  R.  264. 


New  .lersey  vs.  Yard,  5  Otto's  R.  104.]  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  taxing  power  is  one  of  the  most  tran- 
scendently  important  of  all  the  powers  of  a  State,  it 
would  seem  that  if  the  legislature  can  make  a  binding 
contract  with  a  private  corporation  in  restraint  of  that 
power,  it  may,  a  fortinri,  make  an  irrevocable  contract 
that  the  corporation  shall  fix  its  own  rates  of  charges 
for  services  which  it  renders  to  the  public.  The  latter 
is  a  power  which  it  is  of  far  less  consequence  that  the 
State  should  hold  under  its  own  control  than  it  is  that 
it  should  hold  and  exercise  the  taxing  power.  But 
while  it  has  not  yet  been  seriously  denied  that  tho  State 
may,  by  contract,  vest  in  a  private  corporation  an  irre- 
vocable power  to  make  its  own  bargains  with  individu- 
als for  the  services  which  it  renders,  the  manner  in 
which  the  five  railroad  cases  were  disposed  of  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  1870-7,  has  led  to  the  assumption  that 
there  is  a  doctrine  respecting  the  use  of  private  prop- 
erty the  employment  of  which  affects  the  public  at 
large,  which  will  in  some  way  act  as  a  source  of  legis- 
lative power,  aside  from  the  stipulations  or  contract 
embraced  in  a  charter  of  incorporation,  either  by  dis- 
placing or  modifying  them.  This  was  a  very  new  doc- 
trine respecting  the  use  of  private  property,  which  was 
much  elaborated  by  Mr.  Chief  .Justice  Waite,  in  deliv- 
ering the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  court  in  the  case 
of  Munn  vs.  Illinois.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
know  what  that  case  was. 

A  Law  Derision  in  Illinois. 

It  related  to  certain  private  establishments  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  known  as  grain-elevators,  or  warehouses 
for  the  storage  of  grain  in  bulk,  belonging  to  .liflerent 
owners,  and  deliverable,  not  specifically,  but  in  quanti- 
ty, upon  receipted  certificates.  The  party  whose  ease 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  had  carried  on  this  pri- 
vate business  for  n^any  years  on  his  own  premises,  be- 
fore the  year  1870.  In  that  y<  ar.  an  amended  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  declared  all  such  establishments  to  be 
public  warehouses,  and  subjected  them  to  regulation 
l)y  the  Legislature.  In  1871  the  Legislature  passed  a 
law  requiring  the  owners  of  these  establishments  to 
take  out  licenses  as  public  warehousemen,  and  fixing 
their  rates  of  charge  for  the  storage  of  grain.  The  con- 
stitutional validity  of  this  statue  was  contested,  not 
upon  the  ground  of  contract  between  the  State  and  the 
owner  of  the  grain-elevator— for  there  was  no  such  ele- 
ment in  the  case— but  vipon  the  ground  that  the  law 
was  repugnant  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  because  it  deprived  the  owner  of 
his  property  "  without  due  process  of  law."  Now  this, 
be  it  observed,  was  the  exercise  of  an  exceptional, 
direct,  special  will  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  State, 
acting  through  a  constitutional  provision  which  clothed 
a  certain  private  property  with  a  public  use,  that  never 
could  have  affected  it  without  such  an  act  of  the  sov- 
ereign will.  Whether  thiit  sovereign  will  of  the  State 
could  or  could  not  so  atl'ect  private  property,  notwith- 
standing the  prohibition  of  the  Fourteenth  .Amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  is  clear  that  nothing 
short  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  could  clothe  a  pri- 
vate property,  used  in  a  legitimate  private  business, 
with  a  public  use,  or  a  public  interes  ,  which  would 
autiiorize  the  Legislature  to  r<  gulate  the  rates  of  charge 
for  that  use.  Yet,  from  the  doctrine  elaborately  set 
forth  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  vindicating  the  reasonableness  and  propriety 
of  this  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State 
against  the  objection  that  it  violated  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Federal  (Constitution,  it  would  seem 
that  the  case  was  decided  upon  the  principle  that  there 
arises  a  species  of  dedicatitm  by  the  owner  to  a  public 
use,  in  every  case  where  private  property  is  used  in  an 
employment  that  aftects  the  public  at  large.  If  the 
majority  of  the  court  had  said  that  in  this  particular 
employuuint  the  constitution  of  the  State  had,  by  a 
special  act  of  the  sovereign  will,  clothed  the  property 
with  a  public  use,  and  that  this  act  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  whatever  constitutional  lawyers  might 
have  thotight  of  the  decision,  or  however  strong  might 
have  been  the  expectation  of  a  different  result  from  the 
most  exalted  tribunal  in  the  land,  it  would  have  rested 
where  it  ought  to  rest.  But  when,  aside  from  the 
special  exercise  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  State,  a 
doctrine  of  dedication  by  the  owner  was  resorted  to,  by 
which,  it  is  said,  all  private  property  becomes  clothed 
with  a  public  interest  when  its  use  affects  the  com- 
munity generally,  it  is  apparent  that  a  source  of  legis- 
lative power  was  introduced  which  does  not  rest  upon 
a  special  exercise  of  the  sovereign  will  in  a  particular 
case,  but  which  may  be  resorted  to  without  being  speci- 
fically created  by  the  State  Constitution,  and  expressly 
conferred  upon  the  I-egislature.  The  following  are  the 
terras  in  which  this  sweeping  doctrine  was  laid  down 
by  the  learned  Chief  Justice: 

"  Property  does  become  clothed  with  a  public  interest 
when  used  in  a  manner  to  make  it  of  public  consequence 
and  affect  the  community  at  large.  When,  therefore, 
one  devotes  his  property  to  a  use  in  which  the  public 
has  an  interest  he,  in  effect,  grants  to  the  public  an  in- 
terest in  that  use,  and  must  submit  to  be  controlled  by 
the  public  for  the  common  good,  to  the  extent  of  the 
interest  he  has  thus  created.  He  may  withdraw  his 
grant  by  discontinuing  the  use,  but  so  long  as  he  main- 
tains the  use  he  must  submit  to  the  control  "  [Munn 
vs.  Illinois,  4  Otto's  R.  113,  126. j 

Tlie  Railroad  or  Granjfer  Decisions. 

The  decision  of  the  five  railroad  cases,  commonly 
called  "  the  Granger  cases,"  followed  immediately  after 
the  decision  in  Munn  vs.  Illinois.  In  the  first  of  them 
the  Chief  Justice,  speaking  for  the  same  majority,  said, 
in  a  prefatory  passage  of  his  opinion: 

"  Railroad  companies  are  carriers  for  hire.  They  are 
incorporated  as  such,  and  given  extraordinary  pttwers, 
in  order  that  they  may  the  better  serve  the  public  in 
that  capacity.  They  are,  therefore,  engaged  in  a  public 
employment  affecting  the  public  interest,  and,  under 
the  decision  in  Munn  vs.  Illinois,  subject  to  legislative 
contnd  as  to  their  rates  of  fare  and  freight,  unless  pro- 
tected by  their  charters"  (Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  Company  vs.  Iowa,  4  Otto's  R.  l.'i.'i,  161. 

In  the  other  cases,  the  doctrine  of  the  owner's  pre- 
sumed dedication  to  public  u  se  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  legislative  power,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  question  in  each  case 
related  to  the  scope  of  the  reserved  power  to  alter  or 
amend  a  charter.     [Peik  vs.  Chicago,  etc..  Railway 


Company,  Otto's  R.  164, 176, 178.  Winona  and  St.  Peter 
Railroad  Company  vs.  Blake,  Ibid.  180.]  These  were 
all  decisions  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges;  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Field  and  Mr.  Jiistice 
Strong,  dissenting  throughout,  as  well  in  the  grain-ele- 
vator case  as  in  the  railroad  cases. 

The  meaning  of  these  rulings  is  apparently  this : 
That  in  a  case  where  the  charter  of  a  railroad  corpora- 
tion does  not  expressly  contain  a  contract  that  the  cor- 
poration shall  alone  regulate  its  own  charges,  the  doc- 
trine of  implied  dedication  of  the  property  to  jiublie 
use,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  employment,  comes 
in  as  the  source  of  a  legislative  power  to  regulate  the 
charges  for  the  use  of  the  property,  without  any  consti- 
tutional creation  and  deli  gation  of  such  a  power.  But 
here  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  such  a  dedication  by 
the  own<  r  is  to  be  presumed,  it  must  enter  into  and 
qualify  any  grant  which  the  charter  contains  of  a 
power  in  the  corporation  to  fix  its  own  charges.  But 
aside  from  this  consequence,  it  will  appear  to  any  one 
who  closely  examines  the  point  with  which  the  court 
was  confronted  in  the  railroad  cases,  that  the  decision 
called  for,  and  the  only  decision  that  can,  in  a  judicial 
sense,  be  predicated  of  them,  was  whether  there  was 
or  was  not,  in  each  case,  a  contract  between  the  State 
and  a  cor])oration  of  its  own  creation,  under  which  con- 
tract the  corporation  was  or  was  not  subject  to  legisla- 
tive interference  with  its  rates  of  charge.  If  an  express 
and  irrevocable  contract  existed,  it  determined  the  case 
in  favor  of  the  corporation.  If  no  such  express  con- 
tract existed,  the  Legislature,  if  it  could  interfere  at 
all.  could  do  so,  not  by  reason  of  any  dedication  of  the 
property  to  public  use  by  the  owner,  but  by  reason  of 
such  power  over  the  corporation  as  the  Legislature  had 
reserved  when  it  granted  the  charter.  If  there  was  no 
reserved  power,  or  if  the  reserved  power  did  not  right- 
fully comprehend  a  right  to  regulate  the  charges  for 
the  use  of  the  property,  the  contract  between  the  State 
and  the  corporation,  which  vested  in  the  latter  the 
power  to  fix  its  own  rates,  was  complete  and  irrevo- 
cable. These  were  the  questions,  and  the  only  ones, 
that  could  be  judicially  decided  in  the  five  railroad 
cases.  There  was  not  one  of  them  in  which  the  State 
Constitution  had  expressly  clothed  the  private  property 
of  railroad  corporations  with  a  public  use;  and  the 
doctrine  that  all  private  property  is  clothed  with  a  pub- 
lic use  by  the  owner's  presumed  dedication,  where  that 
use  affects  the  public  generally,  could  not  judicially  in- 
fluence the  decision,  unless  it  was  intended  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  doctrine  displaces  or  modifies  the  con- 
tract between  the  State  and  the  corporation.  As  a  mib- 
stantive  source  of  legislative  authority,  this  doctrine 
could  not  judicially  affect  the  decision  of  the  railroad 
cases  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  it  had  no  consti- 
tutional basis,  such  as  existed  in  the  grain-elevator 
case;  and  secondly,  because  the  courts,  in  the  railroad 
cases,  were  called  upon  to  determine  the  true  scope  and 
limitation  of  the  reserved  power  to  alter  or  amend  a 
charter.  This  was  not  done;  and  consequently  it  re- 
mains for  final  judicial  determination,  whether  the 
general  reservation  of  a  power  to  alter  or  amend  the 
charter  of  a  corporation  comprehends  a  power  to  fix 
the  rates  that  may  be  charged  for  the  use  of  the  pro- 
perty of  such  corporation. 

The  kind  of  corporation,  or  the  kind  of  property 
which  it  holds  and  uses,  or  the  degree,  more  or  less, 
with  which  that  use  affects  the  community  generally, 
can  never  determine  the  scope  of  the  general  power  of 
amending  or  altering  charters  which  the  State  has  re- 
served, either  by  its  constitution  or  its  laws.  The  idea 
that  the  owner  of  private  property  grants  to  the  public 
a  right  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  it  may  be  used, 
because  he  devotes  it  to  an  employment  that  affects  the 
public  more  or  less,  would  subject  all  private  property 
in  any  branch  of  business  to  such  an  interference;  for 
there  is  no  use  of  private  property  in  any  business  that 
does  not  in  some  way  affect  the  public  generally.  Such 
a  power  over  private  property  as  was  exercised  by  the 
people  of  Illinois  in  respect  of  the  grain  elevators, 
could  be  exercised  by  none  of  our  State  legislatures 
without  an  express  constitutional  provision.  None  of 
them  hold  any  common  law  powers  over  private  pro- 
perty, and  they  hold  no  other  powers  over  it  excepting 
those  which  are  conferred  by  the  constitutions  from 
which  are  derived  all  their  powers.  They  hold  and 
exercise  the  taxing  power,  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main and  iiolice  jiower;  and  by  each  of  these  private 
property  and  its  uses  may  be  affected.  But  unless  a 
State  Constitution  expressly  creates  and  confers  on  the 
Legislature  a  power  to  impress  a  public  use  on  private 
property,  such  a  power  can  find  no  foundation  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  owner  has  presumably  dedicated  it  to 
public  use,  because  he  employs  it  in  a  business  that 
affects  the  public. 

The  Rights  of  Private  Property. 

When  we  turn  from  the  private  property  of  individ- 
uals to  the  property  of  private  corporations  organized 
for  business  purposes,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  all  such  corporations  are  the  creations  of  a  con- 
tract between  the  State  and  the  incorporators.  All  the 
powers,  privileges,  rights  and  franchises  which  the 
corporation  holds,  are  brought  into  being  by  a  grant 
made  by  the  State,  and  that  grant  is  a  contract.  It  is 
not  so  with  the  cori>orate  property.  That  is  private. 
The  power  and  authority  which  the  State  holds  over 
the  cori)oration  is  that  for  which  it  has  contracted.  It 
may  be  a  power  to  repeal  the  grant  of  incorporation, 
wholly  or  partially;  or  to  modify  the  charter;  or  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness; or  to  forfeit  the  franchise  altogether,  for  sufficient 
cause.  All  this  depends  upon  what  the  State  has  re- 
served a  power  to  do,  by  express  stipulation  in  the 
charter,  or  in  the  laws  which  enter  into  and  make  a 
part  of  the  contract.  Of  this,  too,  the  incori)orators 
have  had  notice:  and  they  have  accepted  the  grant 
with  a  full  understanding  of  its  terms.  But  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  no  body  of  men  in  this  couutry 
ever  asked  for  or  accepted  an  act  of  incorporation  for 
business  purposes,  and  invested  their  money  in  the 
enterprise,  with  an  implied  understanding  that  they 
dedicated  the  corporate  property  to  a  public  use,  or 
clothed  it  with  public  interest,  by  using  it  in  a  business 
which  affects  the  community  at  large.   What  they  did 


agree  to  was  this:  That  their  property  should  be  sub- 
ject to  such  legislative  control  as  the  contract  cm- 
braces;  to  the  exercise  of  the  taking  power,  if  not  spe- 
cially restrained  by  the  charter;  and  to  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  of  the  State,  and  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain.  Beyond  these  sources  of  power,  namely, 
the  contract,  the  police  power,  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  and  the  taxing  power,  I  know  of  no  legislative 
authority  over  the  property  of  private  corporations 
That  the  corporatiou  has  been  chartered  because  the 
public  convenience  would  be  promoted  by  its  exist- 
ence, and  has  been  authorized  to  acquire  laud  by  an 
exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  paying  there, 
for  a  just  compensation,  can  authorize  no  legislative 
control  over  the  price  that  may  be  charged  for  the  use 
of  its  property,  unless  that  control  has  been  in  some 
way  reserved  to  the  State  by  the  contract.  The  public 
benefit  that  is  to  be  derived  from  the  incorporation  and 
investment  of  private  capital  in  a  railroad,  is  a  consid- 
eration on  which  all  the  corporate  privileges  are 
granted;  and  that  consideration,  passing  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  pnblic  as  a  full  compensation  for  the 
grant,  has  spent  all  its  force  as  soon  as  the  grant  has 
been  executed.  It  cannot  be  made  the  foxmdation  of  a 
subsequent  legislative  control  over  the  property  that  is 
to  affect  its  management,  its  value  to  the  owner,  or  the 
owner's  dominion  over  it. 

Relation  Between  Railroads  and  the  State. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can 
within  the  limits  of  this  article,  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  true  relation  between  a  railroad  corporation  and  the 
State  which  has  chartered  it.  and  the  true  limitation  of 
the  general  reserved  power  to  alter  or  amend  a  charter 
of  incorporation,  whether  such  reservation  is  made  in 
the  charter  itself,  in  the  constitution  under  which  it 
was  granted,  or  in  standing  laws  which  may  be  said  to 
form  a  part  of  the  contract. 

In  the  first  place,  in  what  sense  is  a  railroad,  char- 
tered by  a  State  and  built  from  private  funds,  a  public 
highway  'I  In  this  sense  and  no  otlidr:— that  it  has  been 
authorized  by  the  State  to  be  constructed,  that  it  has 
been  intrusted  with  the  power  of  eminent  domain  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  be  located  and  constructed,  and 
that,  when  constructed,  the  public  at  large  have  the 
right  to  avail  themselves  of  its  means  of  transportation 
of  their  persons  or  property,  on  compliance  with  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  proper  authority.  The 
proper  authority  to  prescribe  those  conditions,  when 
they  are  only  pecuniary,  is  the  owner  of  the  property, 
the  private  corporation  by  whose  private  means  the 
road  has  been  built ;  for  the  ownership  of  the  property 
of  private  corporations  is  as  absolute  as  the  ownership 
of  a  private  individual  in  the  property  behmging  to 
him.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  rail- 
road is  not  like  a  turnpike,  or  a  public  highway,  on 
which  tolls  are  exacted  for  the  privilege  of  passing 
over  the  way:  but  it  is  a  private  corporation,  which 
renders  the  service  of  transporting  persons  or  prop- 
erty, and  of  receiving  and  delivering  persons  or  prop, 
erty,  at  its  own  expense  and  risk.  In  other  words,  the 
railroad  is  a  common  carrier  of  persons  and  goods,  l»y 
means  of  its  own  property,  at  its  own  expense  and  risk. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  there  is  an  element  of  publicity  in 
the  character  of  the  corporatiou  and  its  business,  it  is 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  other  common 
carriers.  All  common  carriers  must  transact  business 
for  all  applicants,  at  reasonable  times  and  for  a  reason- 
able compensation.  A  railroad  corpcration.  which  car- 
ries on  the  business  of  a  common  carrier,  at  its  own  ex- 
pense and  risk,  and  for  its  own  profit,  is  in  the  same 
situation  as  any  other  common  carrier:  and  whether 
the  carrier  transacts  his  busin  Ss  over  a  road  which  he 
owns,  or  over  one  which  the  public  has  built  and  dedi- 
cated to  common  use,  or  on  the  waters  of  a  navigable 
river,  his  duties,  liabilities,  and  rights  are  the  same. 
Arbitrary  Legislative  Decrees. 

This  being  the  sense  in  which  the  business  is  public, 
and  in  which  the  railroad  is  a  public  highway— a  sense 
which  does  not  at  all  diminish  the  jirivate  ownership, 
or  the  control  which  all  private  owners  may  exercise 
over  their  own  property,  unless  such  control  has  been 
in  some  way  expressly  curtailed— the  question  arises 
whether  a  legislative  act  to  regulate  the  rates  of  fare 
and  freight,  after  the  grant  of  a  charter  authorizing  the 
company  to  determine  its  own  rates,  falls  within  the 
reserved  power  to  alter  or  ani<-nd  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration, which  is  found  in  general  terms  in  many  of  our 
State  constitutions'/  Is  this  an  unlimited  power?  It 
has  been  considered,  heretofore,  by  very  high  authori- 
ties, that  the  nature  of  the  act  by  which  a  legislature 
undertakes  to  alter  or  amend  a  charter  of  incorj'oration, 
imposes,  or  may  impose,  some  restraint  upon  this  gen- 
eral power.  It  is  certain  that  charters  are  to  be  amended 
or  altered  by  an  exercise  of  what  is  properly  to  be  re- 
garded as  legislative  power.  Is  it,  then,  an  act  of  leg- 
islative power  to  prescribe  for  the  future  what  prices 
may  be  demanded  for  commodities  or  personal  services 't 
Is  it  within  the  jmwer  of  any  legislature  in  this  coim- 
try  to  compel  owners  of  jiroperty,  whether  they  arc 
natural  or  artificial  persons,  to  part  with  their  prop- 
erty, or  render  their  personal  services,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense and  (isk,  to  the  public  for  prices  fixed  by  the 
legislature?  To  me  it  seems  to  be  very  plain  that  this 
is  not  the  exercise  of  legislative  power;  that  it  is  a 
mere  arbitrary  decree,  not  authorized  by  a  general  re- 
servation of  power  to  alter  or  amend  charters,  and  in- 
capable of  being  legitimately  exercised,  unless  the 
State  has  expressly  required  the  grantees  of  a  chatter 
to  accept  it  on  the  condition  that  the  legislature  may 
detenuine  the  rates  which  the  corporation  is  to  charge 
for  its  services.  Doubtless  such  a  power  can  be  brought 
within  the  field  of  legislation  by  the  ejtpress  terms  of  a 
charter,  because  such  is  the  contract.  But  where  there 
is  nothing  but  a  general  reservation  of  a  power  to  alter 
or  amend  a  charter,  I  do  not  see  how  such  an  exercise 
of  power  can  be  said  to  be  within  the  reservation.  [In 
the  two  last  jireccding  paragraphs,  I  have  availed  my- 
self of  the  reasoning  which  I  iind  in  a  manuscript 
opinion  of  the  late  Hon.  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  of  which 
I  possess  a  copy.  It  was  given  in  the  year  1874,  upon 
the  clause  in  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin,  which  re- 
served to  the  legislature  a  power  to  alter  or  repeal  all 
general  and  special  laws.   After  examining  the  authori- 
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ties  cited  by  him,  I  can  see  no  answer  to  his  positions.] 
I  hare  seen  it  suggested  that,  nndcr  the  power  to  alter 
amend  or  repeal  a  charter,  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  a 
legislature  to  change,  in  some  cases,  or,  in  other  cases, 
to  destroy,  contracts  between  the  State  itself  and  the 
corporation  entered  into  in  the  charter.  But,  without 
conceding  this,  i  ';  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  are 
not  the  only  contracts  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  in- 
corporation. Every  railroad  corporation  must  enter 
into  contracts  with  creditors,  who  will  lend  their  money 
to  construct  and  equip  the  road,  and  who  will  take  a 
mortgage  security  therefor.  Such  contracts  liave  been 
made,  under  the  authority  of  their  charters,  by  nearly 
every  railroad  corporation  in  this  countiy.  It  has  here- 
tofore been  held,  many  times,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
th(!  ITnited  States,  that  any  law  of  a  State  which  seri- 
ously diminishes  the  property,  or  the  security,  or  the 
remedy,  that  was  relied  upon  by  the  creditors  of  a  cor- 
poration, when  they  lent  their  money,  or  gave  their 
credit,  impairs  the  obligation  of  their  contracts. 
A  General  Analysis  of  this  Great  Subject. 

Is  it,  then,  a  sulHeient  answer  to  say  that  such  cred- 
itors were  bound,  when  they  lent  their  money  and  took 
their  mortgage  security,  to  know  one  or  both  of  two 
things— either  that  the  State  held  a  reserved  power  to 
alter  or  amend  charters,  or  that  it  held  a  geoeral  legis- 
lative power  to  treat  all  private  property,  the  employ- 
ment of  which  aflects  the  public  generally,  as  subject 
to  regulation  of  the  price  that  may  be  demanded  for  its 
use?  If  it  is  said  that  the  general  power  of  altering  or 
amending  a  charter  of  which  the  creditors  were  bound 
to  take  notice,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  they  must 
be  presumed  to  have  known  of  its  existence;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  most  serious  question  what  this  power 
includes.  The  creditors  were  not  bound  to  know,  and 
could  not  reasonably  anticipate,  when  they  lent  their 
money  and  took  their  mortgage  security,  that  this 
reserved  power  of  the  State  included  a  power  to 
diminish,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature,  the  fund 
out  of  which  their  interest,  and  ultimately  their 
principal,  were  to  be  paid.  No  rational  person  can 
suppose  that  money  was  ever  lent  to  a  railroad  cor- 
poration upon  the  understanding  that  the  State  had 
reserved  such  an  unlimited  and  discretionary  power 
over  that  fund.  And,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  creditors  knew,  or  were  bound  to  know, 
when  they  lent  their  money,  that  all  private  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States,  the  employment  of  which 
affects  the  community  generally,  is  subject  to  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  legislative  interference  with  the  rates 
that  may  be  charged  for  its  use,  who  before  the  yeur 
1877,  ever  heard  in  this  country  that  the  owner  of  pri- 
vate property  grants  to  the  public  an  interest  in  its  use 
because  it  is  desirable,  or  convenient,  or  beneficial  for 
the  public  generally  to  avail  themselves  of  the  right 
to  use  it,  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  owner?  Again, 
I  ask,  which  of  these  two  sources  of  power — the  re- 
served authority  to  alter  or  amend  a  charter,  or  the 
owner's  presumed  dedication  of  his  property  to  public 
use — is  the  governmental  power  that  existed  before  the 
creditors  of  our  railroad  corporations  took  the  con- 
tracts authorized  by  the  charters,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  an  implied  part  of  those  contracts?  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  either  of  these 
sources  of  power,  if  it  existed  at  all  before  the  con- 
tracts of  creditors,  is  limited  by  nothing  but  legisla- 
tive discretion;  and  that  it  is  a  power  to  deprive  the 
creditors  of  all  beneficial  interest  in  the  income  upon 
which  they  relied  when  they  loaned  their  money.  No 
doubt  they  trusted  a  good  deal  to  legislative  discretion, 
but  I  am  unable  to  see  that  they  trusted  this. 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  admit  of  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  great  subject.  My  present  pnrpose  has 
been  simply  to  show  that  its  further  judicial  considera- 
tion is  imperatively  called  for;  and  that  the  present 
state  of  the  adjudications  does  not  preclude  a  re- 
examination of  some  of  the  doctrines  that  appear  to 
have  received  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  highest 
tribunal,  but  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  extract,  in 
a  judicial  sense,  all  that  has  been  claimed  by  the  ad- 
vocates for  legislative  interference  with  the  contracts 
of  railroad  corporations. — JVortk  American  Review. 


THE   CALIFORNIA   GRAPE  CROP. 

A  late  number  of  the  New  York  Orajthic  had  a 
very  pleasing  outline  of  the  industries  and  pro- 
ducts of  California,  from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract : 

After  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  the  fact 
has  been  demonstrated  that  in  no  place  do  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  European  grapes,  both  for  wine  and 
table,  thrive  so  well  and  produce  such  excellent 
qualities  of  wine  and  table  fruit  as  on  the  hills  that 
lie  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra.  The  soil  is  composed 
of  the  worn-down  particles  of  granite,  quartz  and 
slate,  intermixed  with  lime  from  the  numerous 
strata  of  lime-stone  that  traverse  the  mountains. 
Since  the  European  grape  was  cultivated  in  this 
State — and  there  are  vineyards  planted  by  the  Jes- 
uit missionaries  that  are  ninety  years  old — no  in- 
stance has  been  known  of  a  failure  of  the  grape 
crop.  There  are  no  frosts  to  injure  at  the  time  it 
is  in  blossom,  and  no  rain  to  injure  the  fruit  dur- 
ing the  period  of  ripening.  Some  of  the  largest 
vineyards  in  the  State  are  on  lands  that  have  been 
purchased  from  the  railroad  company,  many  of 
them  producing  from  2,000  to  10,000  gallons  of 
wine  annually,  and  in  one  instance  producing  year- 
ly over  40,000  gallons.  More  than  200  varieties  of 
the  grape  have  been  imported  from  France,  Spain, 
Germany  and  Hungary,  and  propagated  in  Califor- 
nia. Every  variety  that  is  grown  in  Europe  suc- 
ceeds well  in  this  soil  and  climate,  and  bears  more 
abundantly  than  in  its  native  home.  The  third 
year  the  vines  will  commence  bearing,  and  increase 
in  quantity  each  year  for  a  great  many  years.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  average  annual  pro- 
duction of  all  the  vineyards  in  tne  State,  of  five 
years  old  or  upward,  is  1,000  gallons  of  wine  to  the 


SAN  DIEGO'S   RAILROAD  OUTLOOK. 

San  Diego  has  always  been  a  very  cheerful  burg. 
No  set-backs  discourage  her,  and  she  confidently 
waits  for  the  good  time  coming,  never  doubting 
that  it  will  surely  come.  She  has  long  been  stand- 
ing on  the  shore  of  her  beautiful  bay,  her  delicate 
hand  shading  her  bright  blue  eye,  and  looking  for 
the  curling  smoke  that  is  to  betoken  the  approach 
of  the  iron  horse.  Now  she  thinks  she  sees  it  in 
several  directions,  and  thus  tells  about  it  in  her 
Union : 

San  Diego  will  have  four  railroads,  as  far  as  the 
returns  are  now  in,  with  several  districts  yet  to 
hear  from. 

1.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad.  The  Cali- 
fornia Division  (California  Southern  Bailroad)  is 
now  under  rapid  construction,  to  be  completed  to 
San  Bernardino  within  the  present  year.  It  will 
there  eflecl  a  junction  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
Bailroad,  giving  San  Diego  at  once  a  througli  line 
to  the  .Vtlantic  seaboard.  Meanwhile  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  is  swiftly  pushing  westward  from  Albu- 
querque on  the  35th  parallel,  and  the  San  Diego 
division  will  be  connected  within  two  years. 

2.  The  Southern  Pacific  of  California.  This 
Company  has  a  tender,  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  Bailroad. 
It  is  now  currently  reported  that  the  road  is  to  be 
extended  from  Santa  Ana,  opening  to  our  harbor 
the  fine  back  country  of  Los  Angeles  county. 

3.  The  Utah  Southern  Railroad,  which  is  slowly 
but  surely  working  southward  from  Salt  Lake  to  a 
Pacific  outlet. 

4.  The  Texas-Pacific,  which  retains  a  valuable 
franchise  and  water-front  privileges  on  the  Bay, 
and  whose  officers  insist  that  their  purpose  to  build 
to  San  Diego  is  unchanged.  We  are  quite  willing 
to  give  them  a  little  time,  now. — AUa. 


CARP  CULTURE. 

Captain  Price,  of  Nevada  County,  sends  the 
following  notes  to  the  New  York  Herald: 

The  carp  are  naturally  vegetable  feeders,  but 
they  will  not  refuse  worms,  larvio  and  other  ani- 
mal substances.  Their  growth  is  rapid  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  in  this.  It  is  believed  to  be 
feasible  to  secure  a  growth  of  one  ton  per  acre  an- 
nually without  artificial  food. 

To  attain  the  best  results  in  their  culture  three 
ponds  are  required.  A  breeding  pond,  a  nursery 
pond  and  stock  pond.  The  first  should  be  the 
smallest,  the  next  larger  and  the  third  preferably 
larger  than  both  the  others.  All  carp  ponds  should 
be  so  constructed  that  the  water  can  be  readily 
drawn  off.  They  should  never  be  constructed  over 
the  bed  of  a  stream,  unless  at  or  very  near  the  sur- 
face. There  must  be  no  other  fish  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatever,  not  even  minnows,  in  ponds  with 
carp.  Ponds  constructed  over  the  beds  of  streams 
will  be  sure  to  contain  other  fish,  which  cannot  all 
be  driven  out.  Such  ponds  are  also  liable  to  over- 
flow during  storms,  and  most  of  the  fish  are  there- 
by lost.  Carp  ponds  require  but  a  small  supply  of 
water,  barely  eaough  to  keep  them  at  a  uniform 
level.  They  can  be  supplied  by  springs,  uuder- 
drains  or  leading  water  through  screened  trunks  or 
pipes  and  ditches.  If  the  water  becomes  quite 
warm  all  the  better,  as  such  water  will  supply  more 
food.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  recent  careful 
observations  that  water  which  has  passed  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  open  ditches  seems  to  absorb 
some  valuable  substance  from  the  air  which  causes 
it  to  become  peculiarly  rich  in  food  for  carp.  The 
inf  erence  is  that  carp  ponds  thus  supplied  will  sup- 
port a  much  larger  stock  of  carp  than  ponds  con- 
structed near  the  source  of  supply. 


RAILROAD  EMPIRE. 

The  course  of  railroad  empire  in  the  West  is  in- 
deed momentous.  The  North  Pacific  has  crossed 
the  Missouri  river  at  Bismarck,  and  is  now  fifty 
miles  west  of  that  place,  and  is  expected  to  reach 
the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone  next  summer.  The 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  has  completed  a  branch 
road  to  Forte  Pierce  on  the  Missouri,  and  made  a 
survey  to  Deadwood,  Dakota,  which  it  is  expected 
to  reach  next  September.  The  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  will  be  extended  to  the  Black 
Hills  about  the  same  time.  These  railways  lead  to 
the  great  basin  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  which  in- 
cludes portions  of  Wyoming  and  nearly  all  of 
Montana  and  Dakota  Territories,  which  will  soon 
be  swarming  with  life  and  enterprise. — Oakland 
Times. 


GRASS  VALLEY. 

Grass  Valley  is  one  of  the  oldest  and,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  substantial  and  permanent  of  our 
mountain  towns.  It  now  numbers  a  population  of 
about  five  thousand  well-to-do,  comfortably  situ- 
ated, industrious  people,  who  seem  contented  and 
happy  with  this  world's  apportionment  to  them. 
This  was  our  first  visit  to  Grass  Valley  in  twenty- 
six  years;  and  we  wore  naturally  surprised  by  the 
great  improvement  and  wondrous  growth  of  the 
place  during  this  period.  Now  may  be  found 
churches  of  every  denomination,  public  buildings, 
excellent  schools,  newspapers,  foundries,  hotels, 
and  everything  that  pertains  to  a  well  regulated 
city. — New  Age. 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

O  F 

HUTCHINSON 

&;  MANN, 

Nos.  322  aud  32 1  Califoi-uia  Street, 
auti  302  and  301  Sau- 
soiue  Street, 


Agents  for  Ttio 
Berlin  Cologne  F.  1.  Co  Berlin,  German y 


Dwelling  House  Underwriters  New  York. 


Girard  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co  PhUadelphia. 

161,838. 


La  Confiance  Ins.  Co  Paris,  France, 


Lion  Fire  Ins.  Co.  (Limited)  London,  Eng. 

*1,3<10,141. 


New  Orleans  Ins.  Ass'n  New  Orleans. 

^83,030. 


New  York  City  Ins.  Co     New  York. 

^4=00,7  .53, 


People's  Ins.  Co  Newark,  N.  J 

$501,<453. 


Revere  Fire  Ins.  Co  Boston,  Mass 

^385,600. 


St.  Paul  F.  Hi  M.  Ins.  Co.... St.  Paul,  Minn. 
^85r,681. 


The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited)  London,  Eng. 

$1,357,410. 


Teutonia  Ins.  Co  New  Orleans. 

$30<),035. 


Watertown  Ins.  Co  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

»778,304. 


Tile  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insur- 
ance  Company  Lonflon. 

$1, 378,303. 


La  Fonciere  Marine  Ins.  Co.. 

» 1,300,000. 


.Purls. 


Capital  Represented,  . .  $18,648,963 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  .  CALIFORNIA. 


BANK  COMMIiSiSIONERS'  BEPORT. 

[.McDonald, 


STOCK 

,000.000.00. 

i3  93 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  9,  1881. 

BepOi't  oftlio  Bank  <  on■ini^  siont-rNfor (lie 
KtHt<>  orCnliloriiia  to  tlio  .VUnrin  y-Geueral  sliow- 
iug  tlieronditionol  tliePaoillo  Iliink,  doinR  business 
in  the  City  and  4'oiinly  of  Sun  Frauc-iNoo, 
<'»l.,  at  tlie  close  of  business  un  l^'ebriinry  Stlt, 

STATEMENT. 

RESOURCES. 

Bank  Premises   9150,000  00 

«tli«'r  Kt'al  ICstatc   :t,.'>0l  an 

JJ.  S.  ItondN  («$U0(»,000,  ooml) . .  60:{,  ssrt  «.'> 

I'lmd  Anmo'ii  ic  Dock  Ktooks..  ia,!>:ti>  77 

LoiuiMon  K«'al  Kstato    SUl.STH  »5 

LoaiiH  on  ItoiidH,  Han,  Water 

and  Bank  stock!;)   184,314  39 

Loans   on   otli<M-  soc-uritlPN, 

:!:raln,  (wheat,  liarley,  ete.)  71«,007  87 

I.oHnN  on  personal  Security..  OI.>,ti:{  2(> 

Money  on  l>an<l   .|oo  I  |!»  7'» 

I>uo  from  Bnuk8  &  Bankeris , .  27o',N1»7  «!> 

Overtlram   80,OH  7.', 

Interest  Aeerned   10, .',70  00 

Expenses,  taxes,  etc   10,  |:(4  ■!•> 

Cliecks  aud  Cash.  Itemn   ss.  7:f>  .'so 

  93,33;t,50it~4tt 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  paid  np  $1,000,000  00 

Surplus   I07,0ia  17 

Due  l»cposltorH   17a«,o:{4  tm 

I»ue  BankM  and  Bankers   178,:;«!)  ;{<» 

Interest  Collected   9,4:t4  08 

Bents,  Kxehange,  etc   1,0!K{  I« 

Divideuda  unpaid.   «:io  00 

  8:t.:{3:t.5o.-s  4« 


Office  op  thk  Board  of  Bank  Co.mmissionebs, 
Ban  l  ltA^•CI.■■co,  lebrnary  atli,  IBHl . 
Hon.  A.  I..  Hart.  Attorney-Ueneral  —  Dear 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  law,  we  beg  to  report  thnt  wo 
have  examined  the  affairs  of  the  above  named  institu- 
tion,  and  to  submit  the  foregoing  statement  of  itscondi- 
tion.   Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 
EVAN  J.  COLEMAN, 
KOBERr  WATT, 

  Bank  CommiSBioners. 

State  op  Califoknia,  1 
City  anb  Countic  of  SanSFbancisco.  ) 

I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  tridy  answer  all  ques- 
tions of  the  Bank  Commissioners  concerning  tlitj  afl'airs 
of  the  PACIFIC  BANK;  the  character  and  value  of  its 
assets,  and  the  amount  of  its  liabilities;  and  that  I  will 
in  no  respect  misrepresent  or  conceal  anything  relative 
to  the  true  condition  of  said  bank. 

(Signed)  R.  H.  MrDONALD,  President. 
(Signed)  L.  VESARIA,  Secretary. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  7th  day  of 
February,  1881.  EV*N  J.  COLEMAN, 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  GO'S 
SELECT  LIST  OF  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS. 


An  advertiser  who  spends  ujnvards  of  $5,000  a  year,  and 
■who  invested  lexs  than  $350  of  it  in  this  List,  v!rites;  "  Your 
Select  Local  List  paidme  better  last  year  TIIAN  ALL  THE 
OTHER  ADVERTISING  I  DID." 

IT  IS  NOT  A  CO-OPERATIVE  LIST. 

IT  IS  NOT  A  CHEAP  LIST. 

IT  IS  AN  HONEST  LIST. 

The  catalogue  states  exactly  what  the  papers  are. 
When  the  name  of  a  paper  is  printed  in  FULL  FACE 
TYPE  it  is  in  every  instance  the  BEST.  When  printed 
in  CAPITALS  it  is  the  ONLY  pajier  in  the  place.  The 
list  gives  the  population  of  every  town  and  the  circula- 
tion of  every  paper. 

The  rates  charged  for  advertising  are  barely  one-fifth 
the  publishers'  schedule.  The  price  for  single  States 
ranges  from  9'i  to  $80.  The  price  for  one  inch  one 
month  in  the  entire  list  is  ^iVZ^i.  The  regular  rates  of 
tho  papers  for  the  same  spac('  and  time  are  S!4,  i»80. 14. 
The  list  includes  5).">/J  newspapers  of  which  187  are  is- 
sued DAILY  and  705  WEEKLY.  They  are  located 
in  788  different  cities  and  towns,  of  which  'M  are  State 
Capitals,  36!l  jjlaces  of  over  5,000  population,  aud 
4<;8  County  Seats.  For  copy  of  List  and  other  infor- 
mation address  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO., 

10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  SauHoiiie  Street. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 
THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacraiuento  Street,  San  Franciooo. 

DEPOSITS  OF  BULLION  RECEIVED,  MELTED 
into  bars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  office  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  express,  and  leturns  made  in  the 
sam(<  manner. 

Careful  Aiialyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  sollB,  waters, 
industiial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
upon.  Consultations  on  chemical  aud  metallurgical 
questions. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


April. 


A  GREAT  SUGAR  REFINERY. 


The  Gljfiintlc  Struct  are  to  be  Ten  Stories 
Hitfl>.  — The  Biiililln};  to  be  Knrth<iiiake 
Proof.— Only  White  Labor  Employed. 

In  speaking  of  this  important  addition  to  Ban 
Francisco's  industries,  a  writer  in  a  late  issue  of  the 
Daily  Kvening  Bulletin,  says: 

The  new  California  Sugar  Refinery  'now  being 
erected  at  the  Potrero  by  Claus  Spreckels  .t  Com- 
pany, will  De  one  of  the  very  best  appointed  and 
e<iuipped  sngar  refineries  in  the  world.  The  exca- 
vation for  the  building  is  now  going  on  at  a  point 
of  land  projecting  into  San  Francisco  Bay,  just  be- 
yond the  new  Gas  Works  at  the  Potrero.  The 
building  will  occupy  the  entire  space  between  Dela- 
ware and  Louisiana  streets  in  South  San  Francisco. 
It  will  be  fully  four  hundred  feet  long,  with  an 
average  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width,  and 
will  be  ten  stories  high,  including  a  deep  basement; 
8Urmount<d  by  a  tower  thirty  feet  in  hight.  The 
roof  of  the  main  building  will  be  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet,  and  the  roof  of  the  tower  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  above  the  ground,  thereby  making  a 
longer  as  well  as  a  higher  building  than  the  Palace 
Hotel.  It  will  present  the  appearance  of  an  enor- 
mous fortress  to  those  approaching  San  Francisco 
from  across  the  bay. 

The  water  in  the  bay  at  this  point  is  sufliciently 
deep  to  enable  tlie  largest  ocean  vessels  to  approach 
a  wharf,  which  will  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
Refinery.  The  wharf  will  he  400  feet  in  length, 
covered  throughout,  and  will  be  supplied  with 
overhead  tramways,  as  well  as  many  other  conve- 
niences not  usually  appurtenant  to  wharves.  The 
raw  sugar,  as  it  is  brought  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  wili  be  landed  at  this  wharf,  thereby  sav- 
ing immense  expense  for  warehousing  and  drayage. 
The  present  Refinery  requires  constantly  seven 
four-horse  trucks  to  carry  sugar  to  and  from  the 
refiner.  After  the  raw  sugar  is  landed  at  the  wharf, 
it  will  be  passed  along  a  tramway  to  the  warehouse, 
which  is  to  be  erected  just  across  the  street  from 
the  Refinery.  It  will  be  a  separate  and  distinct 
building,  145  feet  long  by  85  feet  wide. 

The  sugar  will  be  melted  in  the  warehouse,  thus 
leaving  the  Refinery  free  from  all  vapor  arising 
from  boiling  sugar.  From  the  melting  pans  in  the 
warehouse  the  liquid  sugar  will  be  pumped  into 
tanks  on  the  upper  story  of  the  Refinery  building 
and  thence  passed  through  the  bag-filters,  receiv- 
ing its  first  clarification,  and  from  thence  again 
elevated  to  tanks  in  the  tower.  From  these  tanks 
the  liquid  sugar  will  pass  to  charcoal  filters  10  feet 
in  diameter  and  20  feet  high,  having  a  capacity  of 
45  tons  each.  These  are  called  high-pressure  filter 
tanks.  Thence  the  sugar  gravitates  to  receiving 
tanks  in  the  pan-room  of  the  capacity  of  83,200 
gallons,  the  liquor  being  forced  to  the  receiving 
tanks  by  a  heavy  body  of  water  turned  in  from 
above.  From  the  receiving  tanks  the  liquor  passes 
to  the  vacuum  pans,  where,  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere being  removed,  the  liquor  boils  at  a 
temperature  averaging  less  than  140  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, instead  of  at  212  degrees  as  is  usually  re- 
quired. There  will  bo  two  vacuum  pans,  the  lar- 
ger oue  being  17  feet  in  diameter  inside,  and  43 
feet  in  height  with  a  capacity  to  boil  85,000  pounds 
of  sugar  at  one  time,  said  to  be  the  largest  vacuum 
pan  in  the  world.  The  other  will  be  12  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  20  feet  high,  and  will  boil  40,000  pounds 
at  one  charge. 

The  sugar,  when  discharged  from  the  vacuum, 
passes  into  cooling  tanks,  and  from  thence  is  let 
down  into  mixers  over  centrifugal  machines.  From 
these  mixers  it  passes  into  the  centrifugal  ma- 
chines, which,  revolving  rapidly,  press  the  syrup 
against  the  screens  a1  the  side  of  the  cylinders,  and 
by  centrifugal  force  throw  the  syrup  through  these 
screens  and  leave  the  sugar  dry  in  the  machine. 
These  machines  are  of  the  Hepworth  patent,  the 
baskets  54  inches  in  diameter  and  30  inches  deep, 
and  holding  1,000  pounds  of  purged  sugar  each. 
From  the  centrifugal  machines  the  sugar  is  dis- 
charged through  gates  in  the  bottom  and  carried 
by  elevators  to  the  press  and  dry  granulating  ma- 
chines, and  also  to  other  portions  of  the  building. 

The  hard  and  granulated  sugar  will  be  located  on 
the  sixth  floor  of  the  Refinery,  and  these  and  the 
various  other  grades  of  sugar  will  pass  from  this 
floor  to  the  third  floor,  where  they  will  be  packed 
into  barrels  and  sacks  and  such  other  packages  as 
will  be  found  to  be  expedient;  and  from  this  floor 
the  sugar  will  be  delivered  on  the  second  or  deliv- 
ery floor,  at  whoso  doors  the  railroad  cars  pass. 

The  reason  for  building  the  Refinery  buildings 
80  high,  and  having  so  many  stories,  is  that  there- 
by the  rehandling  of  sugar  is  saved.  The  building 
will  be  well  anchored,  and  will  be  as  near  earth- 
quake proof  as  a  two-story  house  would  be.  That 
portion  of  the  main  building  in  which  are  the 
charcoal  tanks,  and  known  as  the  charcoal  house, 
where  the  charcoal  will  be  automatically  fed  into 
the  tank,  will  be  built  mainly  of  iron,  the  floors, 
girders  and  braces  being  of  iron,  and  800  tons  of 
iron  will  be  used  in  this  portion  of  the  building 
alone.  The  whole  building  rests  on  a  solid  stone 
foundation,  and  is  built  in  the  most  substantial 
manner. 

It  is  given  out  that  there  will  be  no  Chinese  em- 
ployed in  this  Refinery,  and  the  wages  of  the  oper- 
atives will  be  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  ten 


years  past,  averaging  from  $50  to  $60  per  month. 

The  plans  of  the  building  were  prepared  by  8. 
S.  Hepworth  &  Co.  of  New  York,  they  having 
drawn  the  plans  for  the  largest  house  in  the  Eaat, 
situated  at  Brooklyn.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
will  be  employed  in  this  Refinery.  P.  A.  Smith 
will  be  the  Superintendent  and  Charles  Watson 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  this  new  and  important  en- 
terprise. 

Persons  well  informed  in  such  matters  assert 
that  this  Refinery  will,  by  all  means,  be  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  that  it  will  with  less  expense  refine 
four  times  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  the  present 
California  Refinery  has  the  capacity  to  refine.  The 
riasun  for  the  construction  of  this  gigantic  Refin- 
ery is  simply  because  the  demands  of  commerce 
require  it,  it  being  a  necessary  and  needed  adjunct 
to  our  sugar  tiade.  In  other  words,  there  are  not 
now  on  the  Pacific  Slope  nearly  as  many  sugar  re- 
fineries as  are  needed,  and  this  one  is  being  built 
with  all  the  modern  appliances  and  machinery  to 
supply  a  long  felt  want.  The  total  expenses  at- 
tendant on  the  building  of  this  Refinery,  the  ware- 
house, the  wharf  and  the  other  buildings  which 
will  be  required  for  its  operation,  will  exceed 
$1,000,000.  It  will  be  built  by  one  of  the  most  en- 
ergetic firms  on  this  continent,  and  it  would  Im;  a 
good  thing  for  California  if  we  had  a  few  more 
such  energetic  and  courageous  firms  as  Spreckels 
it  Co.  The  same  energy,  business  foresight  and 
intelligence  which  has  enabled  this  firm  to  achieve 
a  position  where  the  judicious  expenditure  of  so 
vast  a  sum  is  a  problem  easily  solved,  willnodoubt 
enable  them  with  the  greatly  increased  facilities, 
not  alone  to  acquire  great  wealth,  but  to  retain  an 
advanced  position  in  an  important  industry,  and 
possibly  to  wield  the  scepter  of  the  sugar  king. 


A   PROPOSED  IRRIGATION  DITCH. 

The  Woodland  l)einoci-iit  says  :  "  The  soil  along 
the  banks  of  Putah  Creek,  from  where  that  stream 
emerges  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Coast  Range,  is 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  and  propagation  of  the 
vine.  All  experiments  in  the  grape  line  heretofore 
essayed  iu  that  locality  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  we  now  learn  that  many  land-owners 
along  the  Putah  are  going  to  engage  in  viniculture 
t<)  a  greater  or  less  extent.  An  irrigating  canal, 
tapping  Putah  Creek  at  a  point  some  five  miles 
west  of  Winters,  is  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
near  future,  and  it  is  claimed  that  suflicient  water 
can  be  secured  to  fill  a  canal  of  the  capacity  of 
Moore's  ditch,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  except, 
perhaps,  during  the  late  summer  months  of  excep- 
tionally dry  seasons.  Such  a  ditch  could  be  con- 
structed all  the  way  from  Winters  to  Davisville  on 
the  north  side  of  the  stream,  and  would  not  only 
be  serviceable  for  flooding  vineyards,  but  would 
also  enable  farmers  to  raise  clover  and  other  pro- 
ducts recjuiring  irrigation.  There  is  a  fortune  for 
some  enterprising  person  or  company  in  construct- 
ing such  a  canal,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  it 
has  not  been  done  long  ago." 


ORANGE  ORCHARDS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Riverside  I'rcss  says : 
"  Our  orange  crop  is  now  being  gathered  and  prom- 
ises more  abundance  than  was  anticipated.  The 
fruit,  too,  is  remarkably  clean  and  fair,  and  com- 
pares with  the  best  in  the  market.  I  am  informed 
that  Dr.  Winters,  from  a  ten-acre  ranch  which  was 
set  three  years  ago,  realized  the  handsome  sum  of 
$700  for  his  oranges  on  the  trees.  There  are  many 
other  ranches  fully  equal  to  the  doctor's,  and  one 
belonging  to  James  Huntington  will  take  prece- 
dence over  all  competitors.  No  finer  sight  can  be 
presented  in  the  way  of  orange  orchards  laden  with 
the  golden  fruit  than  those  of  Mr.  Huntington, 
Mr.  Bowers,  Dr.  Truesdell,  Mr.  A.  B.  Clark,  Mr. 
Beach,  Mr.  Burk  and  many  cithers.  Many  new 
ranches  are  being  planted  this  winter,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  energy  in  this  direction 
will  soon  make  of  our  township  oue  vast  orange 
grove,  filling  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  its  blos- 
soms, the  markets  with  our  fruit,  and  the  pockets 
of  the  happy  owners  with  gold  coin." 


HIGH  PRAI.se. 

Governor  Downey,  in  the  course  of  an  article  re- 
cently published  in  the  Los  Angeles  K'jrpre:<.<,  says: 
"  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  me  to  state,  without 
the  possibility  of  deceiving  any  human  being,  that 
after  long  trials,  great  experience  and  close  obser- 
vation of  soil,  climate  and  meteorological  study, 
that  there  is  no  superior  spot  on  earth  for  the  hab- 
itation of  man  than  from  Point  Concepcion  to  the 
boundary  line  of  Alta  California  at  the  32d  degree 
of  north  latitude.  Free  from  malaria,  with  an 
elastic  and  buoyant  atmosphere,  where  man  can 
put  forth  all  his  energies,  mentally  and  physically, 
and  where  he  finds  the  reward  of  his  labor  so 
abundant,  joyous,  romantic  and  refined." 


RAISINS. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  says  :  "  The  finest  rais- 
ins we  have  ever  seen,  and  wo  will  not  except  the 
best  imported  article,  have  been  produced  this  last 
season  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Fteley,  near  Lexington,  in 
this  county.  They  are  made  from  the  variety  of 
grape  known  as  the  Larga  Bloom,  one  of  the  best 
of  our  foreign  grapes,  and  which  grows  to  perfec- 
tion in  our  adjacent  hills." 


DAIRIES. 

S.  P.  Snow,  a  correspondent  of  the  Guadalupe 

Ti'ler/fiipli,  says : 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  section  of 
Santa  Barbara  county  contributes  so  largely  to- 
wards the  necessaries  of  life,  not  alone  for  home 
consumption,  but  for  exportation.  One  of  the 
leading  industries  in  our  immediate  vicinity  is 
dairying,  and  the  following  figures  were  gathered 
last  "  butter  day,"  as  it  is  called,  from  those  inter- 
viewed :  B.  Pezzoni,  44,500  Itis.;  A.  Tognazzini, 
25,250  Itis.;  E.  Morganti,  23,500  Itis.;  H.  Dolcini, 
20,000  tt.s.;  T.  Muscio,  10,320  ItiS.;  S.  Reghetti,  10,- 
.540  ttis.;  Geo.  Cocke,  10,140  ttis.  and  Jerry  Dono- 
van, 7,550  Itis.,  making  a  total  of  134,300  Itis.  of 
butter  manufactured  and  shipped  last  year  to  San 
Francisco,  in  addition  to  our  home  conanmptioii. 
Four  new  dairies  have  been  started  since  last  sea- 
son; one  by  B.  Morganti,  another  by  A.  Fezzoni, 
the  third  by  P.  Tognazzini,  and  the  fourth  by  G. 
Morgantini.  Each  will  carry  from  80  to  1.50  cows, 
which,  added  to  our  present  favorable  season,  is 
expected  to  yield  45  per  cent,  over  last  year's  pro- 
duction. We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  gather  sta- 
tistics of  other  industries  in  our  neighborhood, 
but  promise  onr  readers  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 

We  are  having  just  rains  enough;  most  of  our 
ground  is  in  exc  Uent  condition,  and  the  farmers 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  by  putting  in 
wheat,  barley,  flax,  etc.,  and  plowing  for  corn  and 
potatoes.  Many  little  patches  of  sorghum  will  be 
raised.  Last  year  there  was  rather  a  craze  for  lima 
beans,  the  price  fell  out,  and  this  year  it  will  be 
flax.  If  farmers  were  better  organized,  and  better 
understood  what  was  being  planted  and  done  in 
other  sections,  they  would  know  better  how  to  reg- 
ulate their  own  operations,  and  there  would  be  less 
fluctuations  in  prices. 


YELLOW  TOUACt  O  IN  SANTA  BARBARA. 

From  the  Santa  Barbara  I'resx  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  In  the  Southern  States,  since  the  war, 
the  best  tobacco  is  grown  on  worn-out  soils.  It  is 
so  fine  and  delicate  in  color  that  it  often  brings  $1 
or  more  per  pound  in  the  market.  The  strange 
spectacle  is  presented  of  lands  that  will  not  grow 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  making  net  return  of  from  $300 
to  $500  per  acre.  Everywhere  in  that  belt  a  splen 
did  prosperity  appears.  Old,  dilapidated  towns 
have  acquired  new  life ;  new  towns  have  sprung 
up  like  magic ;  fields  which  would  not  have 
brought,  ten  years  ago,  $1  per  acre,  are  now  worth 
$50.  In  Santa  Barbara  we  have  no  worn  fields, 
but  our  uplands  and  hillsides  are  well  suited  to  the 
production  of  this  very  yellow  tobacco.  Hereto- 
fore, experiments  iu  tobacco  raising  have  been 
tried  only  on  the  richest,  rankest  soils,  and  the  ex- 
uberance of  the  growth  produced  a  comparatively 
worthless  article.  Will  not  our  farmers  try  the 
hill-lauds  for  yellow  tobacco  ?  There  is  abundant 
reason  for  believing  that  there  is  a  profitable  in- 
dustry here,  which  will  make  thousands  of  acres 
of  now  worthless  land  extremely  valuable." 


VACANT  LANDS  IN  LOS  ANGELES. 

The  ExpreiiK,  of  Los  Angeles  city,  says:  "It 
would  be  greatly  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
county  if  we  could  secure  an  industrious  farming 
population  on  all  our  vacant  lands.  But  these 
lands,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  are  in  competi- 
tion with  the  cheap  lands  of  other  States,  and  will 
not  be  bought  at  prices  far  in  excess  of  those  to  be 
obtained  in  Oregon  or  Washington  Territory.  A 
farmer  of  great  experience  assured  us  that  it  was 
his  firm  conviction  that,  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  no  land  fit  .ilone  for 
grain  farming  would  pay  for  itself  if  purchased  at 
over  $30  per  acre.  In  a  county  where  so  wide  an 
area  of  unoccupied  land  exists  as  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  $25  per  acre  for  new  land  for  a  grain  farm 
ought  to  be  the  maximum  price.  It  would  pay  the 
land  owners  better  in  the  long  run  to  sell  alternate 
farms  at  mere  nominal  prices,  and  thus  have  their 
ranches  settled  upon,  than  to  keep  them  unim- 
proved waiting  for  population  to  crowd  up  to  their 
boundaries  and  thus  increase  the  value  of  their 
lands." 


BROOM  CORN. 

The  Kern  County  Cnlifornuin  says  "  that  broom 
corn  is  excellently  adapted  to  that  county  in  re- 
quirements of  soil  and  atmospherical  conditions. 
It  is  planted  and  cultivated  in  hills  and  drills,  like 
Indian  corn,  in  warm,  rich,  moist  soil,  and  grows 
rapidly.  In  harvesting,  the  broom  pods  should  be 
cut  off  when  they  begin  to  turn  yellow  at  the  base, 
and  laid  on  the  ground  a  few  days  to  ripen.  Care 
should  be  observed  to  prevent  schorching,  which 
is  liable  to  occur  if  they  are  cut  too  green  and  ex- 
posed to  a  very  hot  sun;  the  fibre  becoming  brittle 
and  unfit  for  use.  The  fodder  may  be  stacked  and 
used  for  wiliter  roughage  for  s^ock.  Farmers  will 
find  it  a  good  paying  crcp." 


A   NEW  INDUSTRY. 

A  new  industry  that  promises  employment  for 
women  and  children  has  been  started  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. It  is  stated  that  among  the  palm  trees  grown 
in  that  county  is  a  variety  called  filimentosa,  from 
which  are  made  hats  equal  to  Panama,  bonnets, 
baskets,  picture  frames,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
novelties. 


W.  T.  CARRATT'8 

BRASS  ii\D  BELL  FOL.\BR\. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTUUER  AND  INPORTER  OF 

Church  and  Steamboat  BELLS  and  GONGS 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  kind*, 
WATICR  GATES,  GAS  GATES, 
FIRK  IiVUKA\TS,- 
DOCK  IIVDRANTS, 
GARDEN  HYDRANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINDINGS 


Hooker's  Pateni 

CELEBRATED 

STEAM  PUMP 

BE?"Tlif  bcbt  ami  moBi 
durable  iu  use.  Also 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  and 
FARMING  purposes 


11  < »  o  t  '  w     I  $  1  a  »  t  mowers. 

Fur  VeiitilatiuK  Mints  and  for  Smelting  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES   AND  NOZZLES, 

For  Miniiif?  Purposes. 

GAR  R  ATT'S  IMPROVED  JOURNAL  UETA I 

  IMPOBTEE  OF   

II  IN  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTING' 

ALI-  KINT>S  OF 

SHIP  WORK  &  COMPOSITION  NAILS 

AT  LOWEST  RATE.S. 


O.  P.  SHEFFIEUi.       J.  PATrKBgON.       N.  W.^SPACLDINO 


I7and  19  Fremont  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
AGEIVTS    FOll  C.   It.  r»A.UI-.'l^ 


CEI.EHIIATKD  FILES, 

Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Sav« 
IVIandrels,   and   Saws   of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 


sioCASH 

We  will  InsiTt  an  ndvertiHeinent 
S  lines,  one  wpek,  In  over  300  Newspapers,  or 
7  lines,  one  week,  in  over  '.jOO  Newspapers,  or 
14  lines,  one  week,  In  over  100  Newspapers,  or 
3  lines,  one  week,  In  over  400  Newspapers,  or 
'i  lines,  one  week,  In  over  1,000  Newspapers. 
For  free  cat,ili>Kue  and  particulars  address 
GEO.  P.  ROWTILL  &  GO'S 
NEWSPAl'EK  ADVERTISING  BUREAU 
10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 
100-page  Pamphlet,  25c  In  stamps. 


ROKDERER  CHAMPKO. 


NOTICE. 

Thb:   TRADK   AXD    TIIK    PirBiaC  ARK 
inforiiifil  lliul  we  receive  the  ifeiiuiiie 


LOUIS  ROEDERER 


Carte  Blanche  Champagne 

Dirct  t  from  Mr.  Louis  Roedcrer,  KeiiiiK,  ovrr  Iuk  Big- 
nature  and  Consular  luvuict-.  Each  cattu  i8  marked 
upon  tUe  Hide, 

"Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco," 

And  each  Ijottle  bears  the  label, 

''Macondray  &.  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
tlie  Paciflc  Coast." 


ilIACO]\DRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Ooast. 


April. 
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THK  OUTLOOK  IN  HUMBOL.DT. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Bural  Press,  of  this 
city,  says:  "In  Humboldt  we  are  having  glo- 
rious weather.  Our  farmers  and  stockmen  are 
jubilant,  as  they  have  survived  the  scare.  They 
are  now  building  their  places  with  a  vim  never 
before  exhibited  in  this  county.  Grass  is 
growing  vigorously,  and  is  furnishing  an  abun- 
dance of  nutritious  feed  for  the  stock.  Grain 
springs  up  out  of  the  soil  nearly  as  rapidly  as 
seeded  down,  and  everything  wears  a  cheerful 
aspect.  The  demand  for  lumber  along  the 
Southern  Pacific  coast  has  quickened  every  de- 
partment of  our  great  lumber  interest.  Hum- 
boldt has  shipped,  and  is  shipping  more  lum- 
ber than  at  any  other  time  at  this  season  of  the 
year;  and  the  demand  is  daily  increasing,  and 
the  increasing  demand  will  make  times  propor- 
tionately better.  Our  Humboldt  wool,  pota- 
toes and  butter  demand  the  highest  market 
prices  in  San  Francisco.  Our  business  men 
have  been  doing  a  fair  business,  with  a  prom- 
ise of  a  substantial  increase.  Some  of  them 
inform  us  that  the  cash  received,  and  the  sales 
booked  the  first  week  in  the  new  year,  is  one- 
third  better  than  that  of  the  first  week  in  any 
year  for  the  past  four." 


A   GOOD  SHOWING. 

The  total  exports  from  Santa  Ana  during  the 
year  1880,  by  rail,  were,  in  weight,  12,272,661 
pounds  against  3,924,050  pounds  imports.  Of 
the  exports  there  were  16,634  sacks  of  corn, 
10,745  sacks  of  barley,  4,707  sacks  of  wheat, 
2,299  bales  of  wool  and  1,546  boxes  of  orange.^. 
The  exports  by  sea,  from  Newport,  included 
37,066  sacks  of  corn,  2,545  sacks  of  wheat, 
1,445  sacks  castor  beans  and  915  bales  of  wool. 
— Los  Angeles  Express. 


ORANGE    CULTURE    IN    SAN  JOAQ,UIN 
VALLEY. 

The  Visalia  Delta  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  orange  culture  in  San  Joaquin  Valley: 

A  few  days  smce  we  called  upon  Mr.  Gibbous  of 
Piano,  and  found  him  in  Lis  vineyard,  pruning 
shears  in  hand,  busy  at  work.  In  his  thrifty,  well- 
kept  yai-d  he  informed  us  he  had  many  of  the  best 
variffties  of  foreign  grapes,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  and  advantages  of 
each  variety.  Our  attention  had  been  attracted  to 
a  large  orange  tree  that  was  hanging  full  of  very 
fine  oranges,  which  formed  a  beautiful  ornament 
on  the  lawu  in  front  of  his  house.  In  our  conver- 
sation orange  culture  was  mentioned,  whereupon 
he  invited  us  to  visit  his  orange  orchard,  which  in- 
vitation we  gladly  accepted,  as  we  felt  an  interest 
in  this  branch  of  horticulture,  which  is  attracting 
so  much  attention  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Gibbons  informed  us  he  had  given  consider- 
able attention  for  a  number  of  years  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  citrus  family,  both  with  grafted  fruit 
and  seedlings.  He  has  now  abandoned  the  culture 
of  lemons,  on  account  of  their  being  too  sensitive 
to  frost.  In  his  experience  he  has  found  that  seed- 
ling orange  trees  stand  the  frost  better  than  graft- 
ed; also  that  stocks  growing  here  are  less  liable  to 
injury  than  that  grown  in  Los  Angeles.  We  were 
under  the  impression  that  seedling  fruit  was  infe- 
rior to  the  graftr^d,  but  Mr.  Gibbons  says  his  seed- 
ling fruit  is  the  best,  and  the  samples  he  exhibited, 
still  on  the  trees,  certainly  substantiate  his  state- 
ment. He  has  now  about  75  trees  which  will  prob- 
ably bear  this  season.  The  Los  Angeles  Thornless 
was  shown  us.  The  advantage  of  the  Ttiornless 
variety  is  when  the  tree  is  sliaken  by  the  wind  there 
are  no  thorns  to  punctuie  the  fruit— quite  an  ob- 
ject in  Loa  Angeles.  Mr.  Gibbons  also  showed  us 
his  nursery  of  young  trees,  not  yet  transplanted. 
They  seemed  thrifty  and  vigorous.  Any  one  con- 
templating the  culture  of  this  beautiful  tree, 
either  for  profit  or  ornament,  if  they  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  it,  would  do  well  to  visit  Mr.  Gib- 
bons.   Tliey  will  find  him  kind  and  obliging. 


GRAPE  PLANTING   IN  YOLO. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  im- 
portance the  cultivation  of  the  grape  is  assuming 
near  Woodland,  we  publish  the  following  from  the 
Democrat: 

Some  days  ago  N.  Wyckoff  was  selected  by  sev- 
eral land-owners  to  procure  cuttings  of  the  Zinfin- 
del  variety  of  wine  grapes.  Mr.  Wyckoff  wont  to 
Green  Valley  in  Solano  county,  and  from  Mr.  Ca- 
pel  of  that  place  purchased  80,000  cuttings  of  the 
variety  required.  These  cuttings  will  all  be  set 
out  in  this  county,  beside  a  large  number  of  raisin 
and  table  varieties.  Our  climate  and  soil  are  ex- 
actly adapted  to  raising  the  very  best  varieties  of 
grapes  and  turning  them  into  the  best  raisins  the 
world  produces.  And  not  only  are  our  climate  and 
soil  desirable  for  producing  the  faisin  grape,  but 
the  lay  of  the  land  is  such,  and  the  water  supply 
so  abundant,  that  the  advantages  of  irrigation,  if 
applied  as  it  may  and  doubtless  will  be  in  the  near 
future,  seem  to  fill  the  bill  completely  and  mark 
Yolo  county  as  one  of  the  choicest  spots  for  the 
production  of  the  best  grapes  and  their  manufac- 
ture into  raisins. 


SniALL  FARMS. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  a  very  able 
and  learned  address,  delivered  some  time  ago  by 
the  Hon.  Frank  Pixley,  before  the  .Vgricultural 
Society  of  San  Joaquin  County.  After  referring 
at  length  to  the  agriculture  of  Greece,  Rome  and 
Spain,  he  said  : 

Small  farming  is  the  panacea  for  about  all  the 
ills  of  life.  It  is  a  solution  of  all  the  most  vexed 
problems  of  political  economy. 

Agriculture  is,  of  all  the  sciences,  the  one  that 
progresses  most  slowly,  but  the  one  that  never 
takes  a  step  backward  and  rarely  ever  a  doubtful 
step  in  advance.  The  art  of  husbandry  is  older 
than  history.  It  is  older  than  hieroglyphics  on 
Assyrian  tombs.  By  the  ancient  Greeks  the  art  of 
agriculture  was  assigned  to  Hiptolenius  and  he 
was  taught  by  Ceres,  an  unprofitable  fable,  show- 
ing that  agriculture  is  historically  older  than  fable 
or  story. 

In  every  tree  country,  among  every  free  people 
it  is  'held  the  highest  rank  among  the  peaceful  arts 
and  it  has  never  been  degraded  except  among  a  de- 
graded people  that  have  first  lost  their  liberties. 

The  capacity  of  a  country  like  this  valley  of  the 
San  Joaquin  is  absolutely  unlimited  if  it  was  culti- 
vated as  in  ancient  times  was  the  soil  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  I  have  referred.  Egypt,  Italy,  Spain 
were  not  unlike  this  valley.  They  all  demanded 
irrigation,  and  they  all  attained  their  highest  pros- 
perity when  irrigation  and  cultivation  reached 
their  highest  development.  The  countries  that  to- 
day are  producing  the  greatest  results  are  those 
where  irrigation  is  in  demand,  as  India  and  tlie 
plains  of  Lombardy,  where  the  artificial  applian- 
ces brought  forward  to  aid  nature  as  in  the  recla- 
mation of  lands  in  Holland,  not  unlike  our  recla- 
mation of  tule  lands.  But  this  higher  degree  of 
development  is  only  possible  under  conditions 
which  every  single  man  in  this  audience  will  re- 
fuse to  accept.  Small  farms  well  cultivated ;  all 
the  water  taken  from  your  river  beds,  all  the  waste 
wealth  ot  melting  snows  stored  up  in  your  moun- 
tains and  utilized  by  distribution  through  artificial 
pipes;  all  the  dry  lands  irrigated,  and  all  the  wet 
lands  reclaimed,  and  all  cultivated  to  their  capac- 
ity, and  this  county  of  San  Joaquin  would  support 
more  people  than  now  live  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  would  support  them  in  greater 
ease,  with  loss  labor  and  more  comfort,  and  give  to 
them  more  luxuries  and  social  and  intellectual  en- 
joyments than  the  average  people  of  this  State 
now  enjoy.  Your  landscape  would  become  a  pic- 
ture of  rural  beauty;  there  would  be  a  schoolmas- 
ter and  a  doctor  on  every  section  ;  there  would  be 
a  library  in  every  town,  and  if  you  could  keep  gin 
mills  altogether  away,  become  temperate  enough 
to  drink  your  own  wine,  the  county  of  San  Joaquin 
would  be  a  paradise  like  that  where  Adam  dwelt;  a 
granary  like  that  of  the  Nile,  which  fed  Rome,  and 
produce  an  annual  revenue  equal  to  all  Spain  in 
its  best  days. 


MINING  PROSPECTS. 

A  traveling  correspondent  of  the  Oakland  Tri- 
hune  furnishes  that  paper  with  the  following  min- 
ing intelligence : 

Since  the  early  days  of  '49,  old  Tuolumne  county 
has  been  noted  for  its  rich  pockets.  Fortunes  have 
been  made  in  a  very  shoit  time  by  lucky  finders  of 
these  rich  deposits  of  gold.  It  seems  that  these 
deposits  have  not  all  been  found,  and  that  there  is 
yet  a  broad  field  for  the  prospector.  But  a  short 
time  ago,  three  Mexican  boys,  one  of  them  a  boot- 
black in  Sonora,  finding  business  dull  during  the 
rainy  season,  started  out  to  try  their  luck  mining. 
Finding  some  very  rich  float  quartz  in  a  gulch 
above  Yankee  Hill,  they  turned  on  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter, and  after  sluicing,  and  a  short  run,  cleaned 
up  some  $500  in  quartz  gold,  besides  uncovering  a 
rich  quartz  vein.  In  other  parts  of  the  State  there 
are  findings  of  the  same  character,  showing  that 
the  gold  deposits  are  not  yet  worked  out.  A  Mr. 
Nelson,  of  Hancut,  Butte  county,  picked  up  a  slug 
a  short  time  since  which  weighed  $107.50.  It  was 
found  among  some  tailings  that  were  worked  in 
'49.  Were  these  "finds"  reported  from  some  far- 
off  outlandish  place  on  the  outskirts  of  civiliza- 
tion, there  would  be  a  "great  rush  to  the  mines  ;  " 
but  being  in  California  they  attract  little  attention. 
The  time  is  coming  when  the  quartz  mines  of 
Amador,  Calaveras,  and  El  Dorado  counties  will 
suriiass  in  production  the  Comstock.  The  quartz 
deposits  of  Amador  especially,  are  not  only  large, 
but  rich  ;  and  there  are  now  being  opened  up  a 
class  of  mines  in  that  county  which  will  add  mate- 
rially to  the  bullion  production  of  this  State  at  an 
early  day.  Among  these  mines  are  some  owned 
principally  by  Oaklanders,  which  are  being  thor- 
oughly prospected,  and  show  an  ore  channel  of 
over  80  feet,  at  a  depth  of  only  some  200  feet. 
There  is  little  need  of  parties  rushing  off  to  Ari- 
zona or  any  other  highly-colored  mining  section, 
when,  with  less  expense  and  trouble,  and  without 
the  denial  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  mines 
can  be  developed  in  California  of  as  much  value  as 
in  these  far-off'  Territories.  We  prophesy  that 
quartz  mining  is  but  in  its  infancy  in  this  State. 
All  that  is  required  is  capital  and  patience,  and 
something  more  done  than  to  merely  skim  the  sur- 
face. Deep  mining  will  develop  wealth  in  this 
State. 


YUBA  COUNTY  FRUIT. 

From  the  Marysville  Appeal  we  take  the  follow- 
ing concerning  oranges  and  other  fruit  : 

The  Marysville  orange  has  a  thicker  skin  but  it 
is  much  larger  and  more  palatable  than  the  fruit 
from  the  lower  country.  At  the  residence  of  Wil- 
liam G.  Murphy  are  some  seedling  trees  that  have 
upon  them  fruit  as  fine  even  as  the  Florida,  Louis- 
iana and  Cuban  oranges,  and  far  superior  to  those 
marketed  in  Marysville  from  other  places.  Upon 
one  tree  11  years  old,  a  seedling  grown  here,  are  50 
of  the  100  oranges  that  matured  last  December.  A 
cluster  of  four  is  noticeable.  Three  of  them  are 
on  one  stem  not  as  large  as  a  lead  pencil  and  each 
of  them  measures  twelve  inches  in  circumference. 
There  are  many  others  of  the  same  size,  and  in- 
deed none  on  the  tree  are  much  smaller.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sight,  indeed.  An  orange  plucked  from 
the  tree  and  eaten  was  found  to  be  sweet  and  very 
delicious.  They  are  larger  now  than  when  they 
ripened,  having  grown  a  thicker  skin.  Upon  stems 
bearing  fruit  no  new  shoots  or  buds  are  putting 
forth,  but  on  all  other  branches  are  new  buds, 
thus  showing  that  the  fruit  consumes  the  invigor- 
ating power  of  their  branches.  Some  of  the  crop 
of  1H80  that  is  now  upon  the  tree  will  still  be  there 
as  good  as  ever  when  tlie  crop  of  1881  and  that  of 
1882  are  upon  the  tree.  Brushing  its  branelies 
against  this  is  a  lemon  tree,  on  which  are  lemons 
as  large  as  a  goose  egg,  and  unsurpas.sed  in  qual- 
ity. There  is  another  older  orange  tree  with  but 
few  of  the  golden  globes  upon  it,  but  each  of 
which,  by  actual  measurement,  is  12  inches  in  cir- 
cumference in  one  way  and  13  the  other.  Over- 
shadowing this  is  a  fig  tree,  upon  which  young  figs 
are  already  visible,  though  there  is  not  yet  a  sign 
of  a  leaf.  The  little  yard  in  which  the  fruit  grows 
so  luxuriantly  is  easily  irrigated,  and  is  somewhat 
warmed  and  sheltered  by  fences  and  buildings  sur- 
rounding it,  which  also  prevented  the  invasion  of 
the  fiends  who  ruthlessly  strip  trees  of  their  beau- 
tiful fruit.  Nor  is  this  little  orcharc"  an  exception. 
There  are  hundreds  of  homes  here  whose  yards  are 
beautified  by  orange  and  lemon  trees  that  are 
profitable  as  well  as  handsome. 


HORTICULTURE   IN   SANTA  CLARA. 

The  San  Jose  Herald,  of  recent  date,  says: 
"  Probably  not  less  than  400  acres  were  set  out  to 
fruit  trees  in  Santa  Clara  county  this  season,  be- 
sides a  large  acreage  set  to  vines.  Of  this  not  less 
than  one-quarter  was  set  to  apricots  alone  and  yet 
as  many  more  acres  would  have  been  set  to  this  va- 
riety of  fruit  could  the  trees  have  been  procured. 
Nurserymen  had  made  arrangements  to  supply  a 
more  than  ordinary  demand,  hut  were  wholly  un- 
prepared for  the  rush  for  "apricot  trees."  As 
early  in  the  season  as  January  1st,  the  nurserymen 
had  sold  all  that  they  would,  except  in  small  lots  of 
25  or  50,  and  then  not  unless  the  order  included 
other  varieties  of  trees;  or  in  other  words,  they 
kept  their  apricot  trees  to  sell  their  pear,  apple  and 
cherry  trees.  Large  sales  were  made  last  fall  at 
from  20  to  25  cents  for  one  and  two-year-old  trees, 
but  the  prices  paid  this  spring  were  from  35  to  50 
cents.  Some  who  bought  last  fall  sold  their  trees 
this  spring  and  made  a  big  percentage  on  their  in- 
vestment. Many  people  complain  that  gum  is 
oozing  out  of  the  bodies  of  apricot  trees  set  out 
this  winter.  This  may  not  befatel,  however.  When 
the  shoots  below  get  well  started,  cut  off  the  top  as 
low  as  the  gum  has  killed  the  tree  and  apply  graft- 
ing wax  upon  the  newly  cut  surface.  The  shoots 
belpw,  properly  trained,  will  make  a  good  top  by 
the  time  the  tree  is  old  enough  to  be  allowed  to 
bear.  Orchardists  who  have  applied  petroleum  to 
their  trees  to  kill  the  scale  bug  are  highly  satisfied 
with  the  results.  Mr.  Gillmore,  in  the  Willows, 
thinks  there  is  not  a  live  bug  left  on  the  trees  that 
he  has  treated  this  way.  The  frost  of  the  last  few 
mornings  has  been  very  severe  upon  fruit  trees 
that  were  blossomed  out,  but  aside  from  apricots, 
the  damage  appears  to  be  slight.  The  apricot  blos- 
soms along  the  very  frosty  localities  are  severely 
injured,  in  some  places  they  are  entirely  killed, 
while  in  others  the  loss  is  only  partial.  And  still 
the  cold  continues,  this  morning's  frost  being  the 
heaviest  yet." 


BARLEY. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald,  of  recent  date,  says  : 
"  While  we  do  not  wish  to  bo  understood  as  dis- 
couraging the  extensive  sowing  of  wheat,  wo  sug- 
gest that  there  is  now  again  about  to  be  money  in 
barley — that  is,  in  the  superior  brewing  grades. 
Feed  and  inferior  barley  may  bo  worked  off,  to 
some  extent,  in  Arizona,  but  brewing  barley  will 
be  the  profitable  staple.  Considering  the  ease  with 
which  our  farmers  can  excel  all  other  sections  in 
the  quality  of  their  barley,  they  should  take  a  pride 
in  sowing  nothing  but  the  very  best  and  in  seeing 
that  their  crops  reach  the  market  in  a  merchant- 
able state.  First  impressions  are  often  quite  last- 
ing, and  the  condition  in  which  the  first  consign- 
ments of  Los  Angeles  barley  arrive  in  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Louis  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  extent 
of  the  trade  which  is  destined  to  spring  up  between 
the  two  sections.  We  have,  in  truth,  reached  a 
stage  in  which  there  ought  to  be  a  little  careful 
farming  in  this  county." 


A   CRASH  IN  YOSEMITE. 

The  Mariposa  Gazelle,  of  March  12th,  says : 
"  Captain  Utter  informs  us  that  on  Friday  of  last 
week  in  the  Yosemite  valley  a  detached  rock  of 
huge  dimensions,  some  eight  feet  thick,  sixteen 
wide  and  about  twenty  long,  which  had  stood  over 
since  the  days  of  Noah's  remarkable  flood  as  a 
guard  upon  the  outside  of  Sentinel  Rock,  which 
overhangs  the  valley  opposite  Leidig's  hotel,  by 
some  unknown  cause  deserted  its  lofty  position 
and  came  thundering  and  crashing  down  tlio  preci- 
pice, carrying  everything  before  it.  In  its  descent 
it  crossed  McCauley's  trail  three  or  four  times,  cut- 
ting a  perfect  swath  through  the  trees  uiitlil  it 
struck  a  giant  pine,  which,  although  it  yielded, 
was  sufficient  to  stop  its  great  force,  and  the  huge 
bowlder  rested  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
of  McCauley's  house  and  residence.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  large  pine  tree,  which  the  rock  spent 
its  full  strength  against,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
McCauley  with  his  family  would  have  been  crushed 
to  death  without  the  least  warning.  The  falling 
of  the  rock  and  the  terrible  crash,  smoke  and  dust 
which  lined  its  pathway  attracted  the  attention  of 
quite  a  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  Vdlley,  many 
of  whom  immediately  visited  the  locality,  where  it 
is  said  they  found  McCauley  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  the  great  danger  he  had  miraculously 
escaped.  He  said  he  heard  the  noise,  but  supposed 
it  was  caused  by  large  bodies  of  ice  which  form  on 
the  waterfalls  above  and  have  an  occasional  tum- 
bling oft'  into  the  valley  below.  McOauley  is  said  to 
have  stated  that  at  the  moment  the  rock  made  its 
rapid  descent  he  was  fondliiig  those  twin-brother 
babies  of  his,  with  one  upon  each  knee,  and  his  at- 
tention was  so  absorbed  that  he  failed  to  notice  the 
noise  and  disturbance  above  more  than  usual." 


JUTE  CULTURE. 

One  of  the  most  extravagant  acts  of  our  country 
is  to  send  out  large  sums  of  money  for  products 
all  but  indigenous  to  our  climate.  We  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  such  statements  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  importation  of  jute  for  the  current 
year  was  $7,000,000."  The  article  is  most  readily 
produced  at  home.  This  plant  is  of  the  <  asiest 
culture,  and  as  a  fibre  is  largi  ly  taking  the  place  of 
fiax  and  hemp.  It  is  often  mingled  with  other  fi- 
bre, cotton,  wool  and  silk,  besides  its  use  alone  in 
coarse  products.  Its  consumption  is  said  to  be 
greatly  on  the  increase,  and  its  culture  ought  not 
to  be  delayed  in  the  warmer  parts  of  our  State.  It 
is  as  easy  to  raise  as  corn  and  it  reaches  maturity 
in  about  three  months,  thus  being  harvested  earlier 
and  subject  to  fewer  contingencies.  Its  growth  is 
enormous,  being  able  to  overshadow  the  most  am- 
bitious weeds,  and  the  yield  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  a  limited  amount  is  grown,  is  described  as 
simply  fabulous.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  it  will  become  a  valuable  adjunct  to  our 
Southern  California  products,  for  this  is  its  cli- 
mate. The  Commissioner  of  California  supplies 
the  seed.  Its  botanical  name  is  Corchorus  capu- 
laris,  of  the  order  Tiliaceoe.  The  plant  is  an  an- 
nual, a  native  of  Asia,  and  grows  there  from  10  to 
12  feet  iu  height.  The  fibre  is  contained  in  the 
bark  of  the  stems,  which  are  cut  when  the  plant 
begins  to  blossoru  and  macerated  in  water  until  the 
fibre  separates. — Santa  Barbara  /'n-.s.s. 


CROP    PROSPECTS    OK    LOS  ANGELES 
COUNTY. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  Express,  of  March  8th, 
we  take  the  following : 

We  are  as  yet  without  sufficient  data  to  enable  us 
to  make  any  satisfactory  estimate  as  to  the  acreage 
of  grain  planted  in  this  county  the  present  season. 
Altogether  we  believe  that  at  least  as  wide  an  area 
of  wheat  has  been  sown  this  year  as  last,  hut  a  far 
larger  barley  crop  has  been  put  in  than  was  planted 
last  year.  The  selling  figures  for  wheat  have  been 
so  low  as  to  discourage  many  from  planting  it  as 
extensively  as  they  did  last  year,  and  the  assurance 
of  a  good  market  for  barley,  which  is  one  of  our 
most  reliable  cereal  staples,  caused  a  large  number 
of  farmers  to  prefer  it  to  wheat.  There  will  he  a 
very  largo  demand  for  barley  from  Arizona  and 
portions  of  New  Mexico  this  year,  and  the  facili- 
ties for  its  shipment  to  distant  points  will  render  it 
a  very  paying  crop.  Besides,  offers  have  been 
made  by  Western  breweries  to  take  a  very  large 
amount  of  our  barley  at  rates  which  will  pay  the 
producer  a  handsome  profit.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  wheat  raised  in  our  county,  this  year,  in 
the  absence  of  any  serious  set-hack,  will  be  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  last  year,  much  of  which  was  foul 
for  reasons  that  will  not  exist  this  year.  The  pros- 
pect for  a  go  jd  grain  year  is  very  encouraging,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  our  barley  will  at  least  bo 
marketed  at  a  very  satisfactory  price. 


HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

The  Standard,  published  at  Eureka,  speaks  in  a 
late  issue  in  glowing  terms  of  the  outlook  of  Jlum- 
boldt  county.  The  farmers  and  stockman  are  de- 
scribed as  jubilant.  Grass  is  growing  vigorously, 
grain  is  springing  up  well,  the  demand  for  lumber 
for  shipment  is  better  than  ever  before  at  this  sea- 
son, and  traders  express  contentment  at  the  state 
of  business. 
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PERSONAL 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Pixley,  editor  of  the  Argo- 
naut, in  this  city,  every  little  while  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  read  a  homily  to  his  contem- 
poraries of  the  press.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to 
follow  him  through  the  columns  of  his  paper 
on  such  occasions  and  witness  his  ground  and 
lofty  tumblings.  We  think,  old  as  he  is,  that 
he  should  be  christened  the  Acrobat  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  press.  There  is  no  subject  too 
deep  for  his  attempt  at  elucidation.  He  wades 
in  on  all  occasions  and  scatters  right  and  left 
like  a  winnowing  mill  in  a  wheat-field.  If  all 
the  intricacies  of  political  economy  that  now 
engross  the  attention  of  the  great  minds  of 
the  world  could  only  be  referred  to  this  colos- 
sus of  the  prtss,  Fr.ink  M.  Pixley,  further 
study  on  that  subject  would  be  useless.  In  his 
issue  of  the  2Cth  ultimo,  he  criticises  the  views 
of  this  Journal  on  the  importance  of  immi- 
gration. He  says  that  we  over-color  the  pic- 
ture in  our  statements.  In  reply  we  will  state 
that  in  all  issues  of  The  Kesources  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  the  compilation  and 
printing  of  facts  in  regard  to  California,  which 
can  be  fully  verified  by  reference  to  the  news- 
paper files  in  every  county  of  the  State.  We 
claim  that  unless  we  get  a  large  immigration 
of  the  industrious,  young  and  hardy  poor, 
men  and  women,  started  this  way,  our  fu- 
ture is  not  very  bright.  We  shall  continue 
in  the  good  work.  Every  able  bodied  man  and 
woman,  from  anj'  of  the  civilized  nations,  who 
comes  here  to  settle  with  an  honest  determi- 
nation to  work,  is  worth  to  us  one  thousand 
dollars  each.  In  our  opinion,  Pixley  knows 
as  little  of  the  importance  of  immigration  as 
he  does  of  logic  in  his  writings.  And  in  con- 
cluding thisbrief  notice  of  the  gentleman's  crit- 
icism of  the  course  of  this  Journal,  we  remark 
that  we  know  our  business  a  great  deal  better 
than  his  lectures  can  suggest,  and  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  we  shall  pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  our  way  without  consultation  with 
this  hyper-censor  of  the  press,  Fbank  M. 
Pixley.   

rapid  growth. 

The  rapid  stride  which  several  of  the  in- 
terior counties  are  making  on  the  road  to 
wealth,  is  remarkable.  Within  the  last  four 
or  five  years  we  could  name  several  whose 
aggregate  wealth  has  increased  from  a  nomi- 
nal figure  to  that  of  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Much  of  this  growth  is  attributable, 
directly,  to  the  influence  of  the  railroad. 
.\.ny  land  within  a  few  miles  of  it  will,  in  a 
very  short  time,  perhaps,  enhance  ten  fold 
in  price.  There  are  many  counties  which 
were  almost  without  inhabitants  before  this 
messenger  of  civilization  passed  through  them, 
that  are  rapidly  becoming  known,  and  are 
already  classed  among  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  State.  In  the  southern  portion  of  it, 
beautiful  towns  have  sprung  up  within  the 
last  few  months,  and  flourishing  settlements 
appear  on  every  hand.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  rapid  changes  that  have  taken  place  all 
over  California  within  a  comparatively  brief 
period,  we  will  state  that  a  former  resident  re- 
cently visited  it  after  an  absence  of  nine 
years,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  in  speaking  ot  the  won- 
derful changes  that  have  taken  place  within 
that  time,  he  shows  that  the  country  has  been 
gradually  filling  up  with  an  enterprising  peo- 
ple; great  areas  i  f  land  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation  and  made  to  yield  golden 
harvests;  industry  and  art  in  multiplied  forms 
have  made  rapid  strides  of  advancement; 
established  cities  and  towns,  and  rural  cultiva- 
tion as  well,  have  given  permanency  to  busi- 
ness and  comfortable  homes.  Many  interest- 
ing facts  are  stated  in  this  letter  which  are 
highly  gratifying  to  well-wishers  of  our  State. 


CALIFORNIA  AS  A  FRUIT  PRODUCING 
STATE. 

We  believe  it  is  genrally  conceded  that  Cal- 
ifornia is  ahead  of  all  other  States,  according 
to  i^cpulation,  in  its  annual  fruit  crops,  as 
she  is  in  almost  everything  else.  And  she  will 
at  no  distant  day  stand  at  the  head  of  horti- 
cultural industries.  For  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  rapidly  she  is  advancing  in  this  in- 
dustry, we  will  mention  some  of  the  rarer  fruits 
which  are  being  grown:  The  cultivation  of 
the  banana  is  mostly  confined  to  the  southern 
counties,  where  its  production  is  receiving  in- 
creased attention,  and  the  efforts  during  the 
last  few  years  for  extending  the  culture  have 
proved  quite  successful.  This  fruit  is  easily 
propagated.  It  is  only  of  recent  date  that 
much  attention  has'  been  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  lemons  and  limes.  The  Sicily  lemon 
has  proved  quite  successful,  and  its  increased 
production  will  necessarily  soon  become  a 
source  of  considerable  profit.  This  fruit,  in 
California,  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  su- 
perior quality.  The  cultivation  of  the  lime  is 
also  attracting  more  attention  than  formerly, 
especially  in  Southern  California,  which  is 
almost  entirely  exempt  from  frost. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  semi-tropic 
fruit  abounding  in  several  sections  of  our 
State,  the  cultivation  and  production  of  which 
seem  to  have  received  but  little  attention  at  the 
hands  of  fruit-growers.  Among  these  are  the 
fig,  citron,  etc.  Why  such  valuable  fruits  have 
not  long  since  been  more  generally  grown  and 
utilized  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  many  of  our 
visitors  from  portions  of  the  Atlantic  States 
and  Southern  Europe.  But  the  reason  is  ap- 
parent enough  to  those  who  will  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  California  is  only  a 
very  young  State  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
world-wide  reputation  she  has  obtained  as  a 
fruit-producing  country.  All  the  hardier  fruits 
common  to  the  temperate  zones  are  raised 
within  her  limits  in  great  perfection;  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  all  the  semi-tropical  fruits 
also  cannot  be  produced  in  great  abundance 
and  of  equal  perfection.  We  believe  that  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  preparatiou>and 
curing  of  the  fig,  in  unlimited  quantities,  and 
preserving  the  citron  for  market,  will  open  up 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  to  those  who 
embark  in  the  enterprise. 

From  experiments,  already  made,  in  the 
raisin  business,  we  think  it  safe  to  calculate 
that  this  item  alone  ought  soon  to  increase  the 
fruit  product  of  the  State  several  millions  of 
dollars.  The  Eastern  market  for  California 
fruits  is  enlarging  year  by  year,  and  the  South- 
ern railroad  route  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  extending  this  trade. 

No  one  need  have  any  fears  that  the  fruit 
businen  will  be  overdone  in  California.  We 
believe  that  it  is  only  in  the  infancy  of  its  de- 
velopment. The  truth  is,  the  most  profitable 
avenues  of  fruit  culture,  especially  such  as  re- 
late to  commerce,  have  hardly  been  opened. 
The  present  value  of  our  annual  fruit  produc- 
tion is  really  only  an  item  in  the  future  esti- 
mation of  fruit-growing  in  California. 


A    GOOD  APPOINTMENT. 

Among  the  names  of  those  recently  nomi- 
nated for  Federal  positions  on  this  coast,  we 
notice  that  of  N.  W.  Spaulding,  a  member  of 
the  Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Company  of 
this  city.  This  gentleman  has  been  nominated 
for  United  States  Assistant  Treasurer,  to  suc- 
ceed the  present  incumbent,  Wm.  Shebman, 
whose  term  of  office  will  soon  expire.  No  bet- 
ter appointment  could  be  made.  Mr.  Spauld- 
iNCi  is  an  old  resident  of  the  State,  and  is 
widely  and  favorably  known.  He  has  contrib- 
uted largely  towards  building  up  our  industrial 
interests.  AVe  learn  that  the  entire  delegation 
representing  California  in  Congress,  urged  his 
appointment. 


CITRUS  FAIR. 

The  Citrus  Fair  at  Los  Angeles  was  formally 
closed  March  '22d.  The  general  verdict  is  that 
it  was  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  fruits 
ever  seen  in  the  United  States,  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  fruit  will  be  shipped  to  the  Boston 
Hcrticultural  Fair,  and  the  remainder  sent  to 
prominent  Eastern  journalists. 


ODESSA  WHEAT. 

It  has  been  stated  by  an  old  California  far- 
mer that  the  Anaheim,  Odessa,  wheat,  in  all 
vicissitudes  of  soil  and  climate,  has  never  been 
known,  in  seven  years,  to  rust;  and  that,  be- 
sides, forty  bushels  per  acre  could  be  raised  on 
strong  alkali  soil  that  would  not  sprout  corn. 


ininilGRATION    FROni  EUROPE. 

From  our  Eastern  exchanges  it  appears  that 
a  large  volume  of  immigration  from  abroad  is 
still  pouring  into  the  United  States.  This,  we 
think,  affords  the  very  best  evidence  that  our 
country  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  a  large  class 
of  the  Old  World.  From  the  present  outlook 
we  should  judge  that  during  the  present  year 
there  is  a  prospect  of  even  larger  monthly 
arrivals  than  we  have  yet  had.  There  have 
been  loud  and  continuous  complaints  of  hard 
times  in  every  country  in  Europe,  with  the 
single  exception  of  France.  The  truth  is, 
several  nations,  including  our  own,  might 
learn  a  valuable  lesson  of  that  prosperous  and 
thriving  country.  The  United  States,  for  some 
time  past,  has  been  exporting  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  many  are  aware  of.  The  balance 
sheet  shows  a  large  amount  in  our  favor  over 
our  imports,  l^or  many  important  articles 
manufacturers  of  the  Old  World,  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  this  country 
with  their  goods,  have  discovered  that  they 
can  no  longer  depend  on  us  for  a  market. 
Things  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been 
reversed.  We  are  not  only  supplying  our 
home  wants  with  the  very  articles  for  which 
we  formerly  sent  abroad,  but,  in  addition,  we 
are  actually  furnishing  the  home  customers  of 
those  from  whom  we  formerly  purchased,  with 
a  better  quality  of  the  same  goods,  and  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  This,  of  course,  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  stoppage,  or  partial  sus- 
pension of  many  large  works  in  every  indus- 
trial department  of  labor  in  portions  of  Eu- 
rope. It  has  resulted  in  sending  to  this  coun- 
try a  large  number  of  the  industrious  working 
people. 

In  England  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  cause 
many  thousands  ot  small  farmers  to  abandon 
their  holdings,  and  emigrate  to  a  country 
where  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
they  can  find,  in  its  almost  illimitable  areas  of 
unoccupied  lands,  a  chance  to  carve  out  a  final 
place  of  abode  where  they  can  settle  down, 
and  remain  undisturbed,  the  remainder  of 
their  days. 

It  is  estimated,  by  the  London  Examiner. 
that  four  hundred  thonsand  immigrants  will 
this  year  be  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  United 
States,  chiefly  English,  Irish,  Germans  and 
Scandinavians.  These  people  are  admitted  to 
be  the  best  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Old  World. 
They  no  longer  attempt  to  find  r  home  in  the 
Eastern  States,  but  at  once  take  train  for  the 
far  AVest.  The  amount  of  ready  money  which 
they  bring  with  them  is  not  less  on  an  average 
than  £12,  or  f  60,  per  head,  while  the  value  of 
their  industry  is  simply  inestimable.  Many 
of  these  immigrants  bring  from  $1,000  to 
$5,000  capital,  and  some  associations,  in  com- 
mon, from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
Now  is  the  time  for  California  railroad  corpo- 
rations, landed  proprietors  and  others  inter- 
ested in  bringing  to  this  State  a  desirable  pop- 
ulation, to  bestir  themselves.  They  should 
lose  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  induce  these 
people,  on  their  arrival  in  New  York  city,  by 
every  laudable  effort,  to  come  to  California. 

We  have  often  referred  to  this  subject,  in 
our  columns,  and  have  given  our  ideas  at 
length  concerning  the  proper  method  of  bring- 
ing about  an  object  so  desirable.  We  trust 
that  some  movement  will  soon  be  inaugurated 
having  this  object  in  view.  If  we  want  desir- 
able immigrants  we  must  make  some  effort  to 
get  them. 

FIRE    INSURANCE    ASSOCIATION  OF 
LONDON. 

This  company  has  increasfd  its  paid-up  capital  to 
one  million  of  dollars,  and  its  cash  assets  arc  $1,349,- 
943.fil.  It  has  deposited  $1!00,000  in  the  the  State  of 
New  York,  thus  placing  it  in  position  "with  other  for- 
eign companies  authorized  to  do  busincsB  in  the  United 
States.  The  company  has  a  high  standing  at  home  and 
already  ranks  first' class  in  this  country.  Its  California 
and  Pacific  Coast  agents  are  Messrs.  IIittcuinson  k 
Mann,  well  and  favorably  known  and  resjiccted  by  all 
with  whom  they  come  in  business  contact,  Hutchin- 
son &  Mann  are  doing  an  extensive  fire  underwriting 
business  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast. 


A   LARGE  YIELD. 

In  the  course  of  his  report  to  the  State  Viti- 
cultural  Commission,  L.  J.  Kosb  of  Los  An- 
geles, stated  that,  taking  last  year's  yield  of 
that  county,  which  is  10,000  pounds  to  the 
acre,  it  gives  57,130,000  pounds  of  grapes;  and 
taking  fifteen  pounds  of  grapes  for  a  gallon  of 
wine,  this  would  give  3,800,000  gallons.  Mr. 
EosE  adds,  that  these  figures  seem  large  even 
to  him,  yet  he  does  not  see  how  to  make  them 
less. 


ATTACHMENT    FOR    CITY  LIFE. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  people,  with- 
out means  will  persist  in  remaining  in  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  other  large  towns 
of  the  State,  when  it  is  evident  that  they  can 
do  much  better  in  the  country.  We  have 
thought  that,  perhaps,  there  is  some  fascina- 
tion peculiar  to  California  city  life  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  other  States.  But  from  recent 
reports  it  seems  to  be  universal.  How  the  new- 
comers stick  to  the  large  cities  is  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Immigration  Commissioners  at 
New  York.  It  states  that  nearly  half  of  the 
immigrants  in  that  great  metropolis  of  the 
Union,  from  abroad,  remain  there.  Whatever 
the  cause  may  be,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  they  would  succeed  better  if  they  took 
Horace  Greeley's  advice  and  came  West — to 
California.  It  has  been  said  by  one,  who 
knows  whereof  he  speaks,  that  even  among 
the  large  proportion  of  well  dressed  and  ap- 
parently prosperous  classes  of  this  great  city, 
the  comfortable  resident  of  the  country  can 
little  imagine  to  what  make-shifts  and  straits 
they  are  reduced  and  compelled  to  resort  to 
keep  up  a  respectable  appearance. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  these  people 
continue  this  struggle  for  a  mere  existence, 
when  it  is  well  known  that  the  interior  pre- 
sents innumerable  opportunities  for  comforta- 
ble homes.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of 
cheap  lands,  in  our  foot-hills  and  mountains, 
which  the  owners  would  be  glad  to  sell  and 
give  the  buyer  his  own  time  for  payment.  In 
the  language  of  another,  the  advice  we  would 
give  to  every  poor  man  is,  to  get  away  from 
the  city.  Tarry  not  upon  the  order  of  your 
going,  but  go  as  soon  as  possible.  Buy  if  you 
can,  and  if  you  can't,  rent  a  piece  of  land,  or 
go  further  and  take  up  Government  land. 

We  publish  in  every  number  of  our  paper 
well  authenticated  instances,  showing  what 
pluck  and  perseverance  will  accomplish  iu  the 
way  of  transforming  Government  lands  into 
prosperous  homes  in  California. 


AS  A  WINTER  AND  SUMMER  RESORT. 

California  is  becoming  both  a  winter  and 
summer  resort  for  a  large  class  of  people  who 
are  only  desirous  of  stopping  a  few  months. 
Such  sojourners  become  attached  to  the  State 
and  many  of  them  settle  here  permanently. 
This  class  of  people  are  very  valuable,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  well  supplied  with  means, 
which  enables  them  to  select  localities  that 
suit  them  best,  after  looking  through  the  State. 
Several  of  the  large  hotels  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  interior  have  many  of  these  people 
from  abroad  as  guests,  who  are  spending  the 
winter  here;  and  it  is  a  safe  calculation  to 
make,  that  two-thirds  of  them  will,  after  re- 
turning to  their  homes,  conclude  to  settle  up 
their  affairs  and  come  back,  and  make  perma- 
nent homes  in  the  State  which  they  have 
learned  to  love  so  well  during  their  brief  so- 
journ in  it.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the  past, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  temporary  sojour- 
ners will  not  continue  to  purstie  this  course. 
To  our  mind  there  are  sufficient  reasons  why 
they  should  return  here.  As  a  general  rule 
the  class  who  come  to  California  on  tours  of 
observation,  are  composed  of  men  possessed 
of  great  foresight  and  sagacity.  They  readily 
observe  that  there  is  more  prosperity  and  more 
rapid  development  in  the  resources  of  our 
State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Conse- 
quently it  is  '  very  natural  for  such  men,  who 
have  traveled  in  many  lands,  to  arrive  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  other  country 
will  compare  with  the  Golden  State  iu  point  of 
climate,  richness  of  soil  and  natural  advan- 
tages for  great  business  enterprises.  In  our 
judgment,  there  is  no  other  State  that  holds 
out  so  many  inducements  to  immigrants  with 
some  means,  strong  hearts,  and  willing  hands. 


CAMPHOR  TREES. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  says:  "Captain 
Berry,  |of  the  City  of  Pekin,  hius  presented  to 
Captain  A.  S.  Ferguson,  of  Anaheim,  thirty- 
six  small  camphor  trees,  which  the  latter  gen- 
tleman has  planted  on  his  farm.  It  is  believed 
that  these  trees  will  grow  thriftily  here,  as 
they  do  well  in  some  parts  of  Japan,  where  it 
is  much  colder  than  in  Southern  California." 


PROFITABLE  FARM. 

Ilayicurd's  Journal  says,  that  Hakby  Meek, 
son  of  the  late  William  Meek  of  San  Lorenzo, 
cleared  on  his  father's  ranch  just  $20,000  by 
taking  it  on  shares  last  year. 
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THE    CROP    AND    BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

The  outlook,  at  this  time,  for  the  farmer, 
miner  and  business  man,  for  the  next 
twelve  months,  is  certainly  of  a  most  encour- 
aging character.  The  future  is  full  of  prom- 
ise, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
1881  will  be  the  most  prosperous  year  Califor- 
nia has  ever  had. 

The  heavy  rains  and  high  water,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  damaged  only  a  comparatively  small  area 
of  land  in  central  and  Northern  California. 
Many  farmers  of  Sacramento,  Yolo  and  adjoin- 
ing counties,  whose  land  was  submerged,  is 
now  free  from  water,  and  on  it  fair  crops  can 
yet  be  raised  this  season.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Colusa  fields  that  were  flooded  from  a  depth  of 
one  to  three  feet  are  now  dry,  and  the  grain 
proves  not  to  have  been  damaged,  as  the  water 
did  not  remain  for  any  length  of  time.  In 
Mendocino  county  the  best  crop  in  ten  years 
will  probably  be  harvested.  In  Merced  the 
wheat  crop  will  be  far  above  the  average,  260,- 
000  acres  being  under  cultivation.  Fresno  will 
have  about  640,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  nearly 
one-third  more  than  last  year. 

The  Chico  Enterprise  reporter  has  inter- 
viewed several  farmers  from  Colusa  and  Te- 
hama, as  well  as  those  of  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity, who  all  say  that  the  prospect,  so  far,  is 
good  for  large  crops.  The  outlook  in  San 
.Joaquin  Valley  for  large  crops  was  never  bet- 
ter. The  West  Side,  naturally  an  uncertain 
region  for  grain  growing,  will  yield  an  unusu- 
ally large  crop.  The  Standard,  publiuhed  at 
Eureka,  speaks,  in  a  late  issue,  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  outlook  of  Humboldt  county. 
The  farmers  and  stockmen  are  described  as  be- 
ing jubilant.  Grass  is  growing  vigorously, 
grain  is  springing  up,  and  the  demand  for 
lumber  for  shipment  is  better  than  ever  before 
at  this  season,  and  traders  say  that  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  condition  of  business  affairs. 
Those  who  have  had  opportunities  for  judging, 
say  that  the  crops  in  all  of  the  northern  counties 
will  be  good.  They  remark  generally,  that  the 
outlook  for  farming  is  better  this  year  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years  past.  Pasturage  is 
good  and  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  feed 
for  all  the  stock.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
fear  of  damage  to  the  fruit  crop  by  frost  was 
in  a  large  measure  unjustified.  The  injury  is 
much  less  than  was  reported  and  the  yield  will 
still  be  good. 

The  crop  reports,  from  Southern  California, 
are  very  encouraging.  The  rainfall  there  a 
short  time  ago,  was  of  great  value  to  that 
section  of  the  State,  it  not  having  shared  in 
the  previous  one  that  visited  the  northern  and 
central  portions.  The  San  Diego  Union  says, 
that  it  was  a  real  bonanza  to  the  wheat-growers 
of  Southern  California,  it  being  worth  every 
cent  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  San  Diego 
county  alone.  It  was  general  and  heavy  in 
nearly  every  southern  county.  The  Los  An- 
geles Express  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  its 
county  crop  prospects  generally. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Press,  in  speaking  of 
the  late  rains  in  its  section,  says  that  every 
drop  was  so  much  pure  gold  to  the  farmer,  and 
consequently  to  the  merchant  and  business 
man.  Hundreds  of  acres  whose  yield  was 
considered  doubtful  previous  to  the  downpour 
are  now  certain  of  yielding  abundantly.  With 
an  occasional  shower,  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  crops  all  over  Southern  California 
will  be  excellent.  Fruit  of  every  kind  will  be 
fair  in  the  northern  and  central  sections,  and 
considerably  more  than  an  average  in  the 
southern  counties. 

The  recent  storm  left  a  large  quantity  of 
snow  in  the  mountains,  which  will  come  down 
and  till  the  mining  ditches  with  water.  At  no 
previous  period  of  our  history  have  the  far- 
ming and  mining  interests  throughout  the  en- 
tire State  been  more  promising. 

The  abundant  harvest  will  make  an  extraor- 
dinary demand  for  labor,  that  will  employ 
every  idle  man  in  the  State.  The  coming 
summer  season  promises  to  be  unexceptiona- 
bly  good  for  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
in  various  fields  of  enterprise.  Taken  all  in- 
all,  we  cannot  see  but  the  outlook  of  the 
State  is  brightening  every  day. 


•        EMPIRE  MINE. 

The  old  Empire  mine  is  working  away  stead- 
ily and  with  good  results.  A  late  clean  up  at 
the  mill  gave  a  result  of  $6,000,  the  ore  yield- 
ing about  $25  per  ton.  All  this  rock  was  taken 
out  by  tributers.  There  are  about  eighty  men 
working  in  the  mine,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
"  tributers."  The  Empire  is  the  oldest  quartz 
mine  alive  on  this  coast,  and  it  will  be  alive  for 
many  years  in  the  future. — Grass  Valley  Tid- 
ings. 


RICH    IN    HER  RESOURCES. 

The  climate,  soil  and  manufacturing  facili- 
ties of  California,  no  less  than  her  fabulous  de- 
posits of  precious  metals,  entitle  her,  in  our 
opinion,  to  rank  as  the  wealthiest  State  of  the 
Union.  Her  vast  grain  yielding  plains,  her 
fruitful  hillsides,  her  immense,  unfailing  water 
powers,  her  balmy,  invigorating  climate,  con- 
stitute a  more  reliable  source  of  wealth  than  is 
to  be  found  in  any  other  State  or  country  with 
whose  history  we  are  acquainted.  The  wealth, 
derived  from  her  agricultural,  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  exceed,  annually,  in 
value,  that  of  all  the  gold  and. silver  extracted 
from  the  mines  of  all  the  Pacific  States  and 
Territories.  It  was  said,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
that  our  valleys  were  deserts,  that  our  hills 
were  sterile,  and  at  best  only  fit  for  grazing 
purposes,  that  our  atmosphere  was  murky, 
and  that  earthquakes  were  ordinary  occur- 
rences. Nevertheless,  dilligence  and  patience 
have  opened  up  before  us  wondrous  possibili- 
ties, and  give  promise  of  a  development  as  yet 
barely  intimated. 

In  our  opinion  there  is  no  part  of  the  Union 
in  which  a  small  sum  of  money,  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  industry,  thrift  and  determination 
to  succeed,  can  be  made  to  go  so  far  as  in  Cal- 
ifornia. The  varied  character  of  our  soil  and 
the  equable  temperature  of  our  climate, 
coupled  with  the  cheapness  and  fertility  of 
suitable  land,  furnish  a  combination  of  advan- 
tages that  the  energetic,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry,  cannot  find  elsewhere. 

The  talented  editor  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury, 
Hon.  J.  J.  Owen,  recently  closed  an  article 
in  his  valuable  paper  as  follows:  "  With  its 
mineral  resources,  its  fertile  soil,  and  glorious 
climate,  it  would  seem  as  if  California  should 
yield  the  palm  to  no  region  on  the  face  of  the 
earth."  In  view  then  of  these  facts  and  many 
others,  to  be  found  in  selections  and  commu- 
nications published  in  each  number  of  this 
Journal,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Califor- 
nia ofi'ers  an  almost  boundless  field  to  immi- 
grants. 


A    VISIT    TO    THE    SILK  FACTORY. 

A  Times  reporter  yesterday  visited  the  San 
Jose  Silk  Factory,  situated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Willow  Glen,  under  the  supervision 
of  Wm.  Higginbottom.  This  company  manu- 
factures all  grades  of  silk  dress  goods  from  the 
raw  material  imported  from  China  and  Japan. 
The  demand  for  this  product  is  increasing  to 
such  an  extent  that  preparations  are  being 
made  with  a  view  of  increasing  facilities.  Mr. 
Higginbottom  is  quite  enthusiastic  over  the 
enterprise,  claiming  for  the  silk  an  equality 
with  the  best  American  article,  and  that  when 
properly  known  it  will  commad  ready  sale  in 
any  market.  But  one  weaver  is  employed  at 
present,  whose  average  daily  production  is 
seven  yards  of  cloth.  The  silk  contains  25  per 
cent,  of  a  gumy  substance  in  its  raw  state, 
which  is  removed  by  running  through  an  eye 
from  one  bobbin  to  another.  Each  single 
thread  is  then  twisted  and  two  or  more  of  these 
strands  wound  together  from  what  is  called 
the  weft.  Spinning,  or  throwing,  consists  of 
numerous  strands  doubled  to  needed  size  and 
wound  on  a  bobbin,  which  undergoes  a  reverse 
movement  from  that  of  the  thread,  Organ- 
zine  is  first  wound  from  hanks  on  bobbins, 
then  cleaned  by  another  process,  taking  out 
all  knots  and  unevenness,  after  which  the 
single  thread  is  spun  and  twisted  preparatory 
to  being  placed  on  another  machine  where  it  is 
doubled.  It  is  then  twisted  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection from  the  single  thread  and  made  into 
skeins  ready  to  be  boiled.  After  undergoing 
the  process  of  boiling,  it  is  drawn  rapidly 
around  a  brass  cylinder  heated  by  steam.  It 
is  then  ready  for  manufacture  into  cloth.  Fill- 
ing or  tram  diifers  from  organzine  inasmuch 
as  the  single  thread  before  doubling  is  not 
twisted.  San  Francisco  is  their  principal  mar- 
ket, though  a  great  deal  is  reserved  for  homo 
consumption. — iS'art  Jose  Times. 


MAP    OP    NEW  MEXICO. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.'s  pocket  map  of  New  Mexico  Territory, 
showing  land  grants,  with  a  history  relating  to 
them.  We  would  suggest  to  all  persons  who 
intend  to  settle  in  that  Territory  to  procure  a 
copy,  as  it  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
them  as  an  accurate  guide  in  purchasing  land. 
They  can  be  had  of  W.  Holt,  717  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  the  agent  for  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


EASTERN  WINTERS. 

We  who  have  resided  for  years  in  Califor- 
nia have  forgotten  the  severe  winters  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  United  States.  We 
can  hardly  realize  the  extreme  cold,  the  great 
depth  of  snow,  the  terrible  storms  cutting  oft' 
communication  for  days,  and  sometimes  for 
more  than  a  week.  With  everything  dressed 
in  green,  and  flowers  blooming  around  us  here 
in  Oakland,  we  do  not  realize  how  terrible  the 
winter  has  been  east  of  the  llocky  Mountains 
— not  even  when  we  read  the  particulars  in  the 
public  press.  Even  in  California,  which  lies 
south  of  the  severe  cold  line,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  cattle  are  reported  frozen  to  death. 
While  everything  is  buried  in  huge  snow  drifts 
at  the  East  in  the  same  latitude  with  Califor- 
nia, here  farmers  are  plowing  and  putting  in 
grain,  and  early  sown  crops  are  growing  luxu- 
riantly; fruit  trees  are  in  blossom,  and  the 
lambs  skip  over  the  green  hills  in  the  bright 
sunshine.  Why  will  people  choose  to  live  in 
a  climate  where  it  requires  six  months  labor 
during  spring  and  summer  to  keep  them  during 
the  other  six  months  of  sterile  winter,  when  a 
great  empire  of  God's  country  lies  within  six 
or  seven  days'  ride  ?  A  great  empire  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  and  wine,  and  fragrant 
with  orange  groves.  With  the  same  amount 
of  labor  expended  upon  the  sterile  farms  of 
New  England,  a  family  could  make  an  earthly 
paradise  of  a  farm  in  California;  and  above  all, 
escape  the  terrible  winters  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board.— Oakland  Tribune. 


THE    LOS    ANGELES    CITRUS  FAIR. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Inde- 
pendent, who  attended  the  Citrus  Fair  recently 
held  at  Los  Angeles,  thus  speaks  of  it:  "As 
to  the  Citrus  Fair,  I  give  it  up — words  cannot 
describe  the  wealth  of  golden  fruit,  as  tempt- 
ing and  much  more  accessible  than  that  in  the 
fabled  garden  of  the  ^esperides.  We  came  to 
Los  Angeles  on  a  pleasure  trip,  and  not  to  re- 
port facts  and  figures.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  Fair  will  be  a  financial  success, 
but  its  main  point  has  already  been  accom- 
plished in  attracting  such  wide  attention  to 
the  growth  of  citrus  fruits  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  display  of  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
apples,  pomegranates,  citrons,  etc.,  is  mag- 
nificent to  look  at,  but  impossible  to  describe. 
It  is  bewildering,  and  unique  beyond  imagi- 
nation." 

The  editor  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  who 
was  present,  says:  '-There  were  some  forty 
or  more  exhibitors,  and  the  extent  and  excel- 
lence of  the  display  of  oranges,  limes,  lemons, 
olives,  guavas.  etc.,  was  to  us  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise. Here  were  oranges  of  the  rarest  varie- 
ties and  perfection  from  orchards  only  four 
years  from  the  planting,  and  many  samples  of 
most  astonishing  yield — immense  clusters  and 
masses  of  fruit,  as  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  they 
were  tempting  to  the  taste." 


SAN    GABRIEL  NOTES. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  papers  we  gather  the 
following  items: 

A  car  of  oranges  a  week  go  to  Salt  Lake  direct 
from  San  Gabriel. 

Nearly  $100,000  will  be  expended  this  year 
in  new  buildings. 

Over  2,500  acres  are  being  put  into  vine- 
yards in  this  valley  this  year. 

The  orange  crop  this  season  is  a  good  one, 
and  also  of  good  size,  and  prices  satisfactory. 

L.  J.  KosB,  of  Suny  Slope,  has  an  order  for 
a  car  load  of  wine  a  day  for  fifteen  days  to 
New  York. 

More  strangers  are  buying  here  this  season 
to  make  homes  than  has  been  done  for  the 
past  five  years. 

A.  B.  Chapman  andW.  S.  Chapman  have  sold 
1,200  acres  of  their  unimproved  land,  which 
will  soon  bo  cultivated  with  orange  trees  and 
vineyards. 


DEMANDS    OF  AGRICULTURE. 

From  President  Gakfield's  inaugural  ad- 
dress we  clip  the  following:  "  The  interests  of 
agriculture  deserve  more  attention  from  the 
Government  than  they  have  yet  received.  The 
farms  of  the  United  States  afford  homes  and 
employment  for  more  than  one-half  the  people 
and  furnish  much  the  largest  part  of  all  our 
exports.  As  the  Government  lights  our  coasts 
for  the  protection  of  mariners  and  the  benefit 
of  commerce,  so  it  should  give  to  tillers  of  the 
soil  the  lights  of  practical  science  and  expe- 
rience." 


AMERICAN  SILK  INDUSTRY. 

To  oncourago  our  sisters,  who  think  they  see 
sometluiig  in  silk  if  men  do  not,  we  mention  the 
report  which  was  lately  telegraphed  from  Now  York, 
that  Worth,  the  famous  man-milliucr  of  Paris,  de- 
parted from  his  rule  of  never  making  up  materials 
brought  to  him,  and  accepted  some  American  black 
silk  taken  to  Paris  by  Kate  Field,  and  fashioned 
into  an  elaborate  costume  for  her.  It  is  further 
stated  that  French  silk  has  become  so  inferior  in 
quality,  and  American  silk  so  superior,  that  several 
Parisian  ladies  have  resolved  to  send  to  America 
this  season  lor  black  silks,  dropping  the  idea  of 
their  finding  again  any  real  good  and  durable  ar- 
ticle in  the  Parisian  market. 

In  view  of  this  recognition  abroad,  it  will  bo  in- 
teresting to  mention  that  the  census  of  1880  will 
show  a  marvelous  growth  in  our  silk  industry. 
The  Now  York  Trihuiw  calls  it  "  a  romance  of 
American  enterprise  and  industry,"  applying  the 
term  especially  to  the  growth  of  Patterson,  New 
Jersey,  where  the  silk  business  has  taken  deepest 
root,  the  popula'ion  of  the  place  having  increased 
from  21,000  in  1860  to  32,000  in  1880.   This  wonder- 
ful growth  during  a  period  of  20  years  has  been 
mainly  duo  to  the  remarkable  development  of  a 
single  industry — that  of  silk  weaving.   There  are 
now  77  silk  mills  in  Patterson,  some  running  only 
half  a  dozen  looms,  others  rivaling  in  size  the  great 
cotton  factories  of  Lowell  and  Manchester.  Alto- 
gether, the  silk  business  and  its  immediate  depen- 
dencies include  102  firms,  employing  12,593  hands, 
who  receive  wages  amounting  to  over  $4,000,000  a 
year.   The  capital  employed  is  $9,955,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  annual  product  is  over  $12,000,000. 
Almost  every  sort  of  silken  fiber  is  made,  from 
plain  black  dress  goods  to  ribbons  o'  the  richest 
classes  and  most  varied  patterns.    Many  of  the 
best  and  most  ingenious  labor-saving  machines 
used  in  the  trade  are  American  inventions,  and 
many  of  the  most  tasteful  patterns  are  of  Ameri- 
can design.   The  only  advantage  the  French  have 
is  in  their  cheap  labor,  and  this  is  off-set  partly  by 
our  tariff  and  partly  by  our  improved  machinery. 
The  most  skillful  French  workmen  are  attracted 
by  wages  almost  double  what  they  can  earn  at 
home,  and  they  have  imparted  their  dexterity  and 
knowledge  to  many  native  born  operatives.  Be- 
ginning with  the  simple  process  of  twisting  and 
dying  sewing   silk,  the   industry  has  widened 
until  it  now  embraces  the  richest  flowered  and 
damask  dress  goods.    Some  of  the  heaviest  manu- 
facturers of  to-day  began  with  a  loom  or  two  in 
their  own  houses.   It  is  not  impossible  for  a  skill- 
ful, industrious  workman  to  commence  business 
with  a  single  loom,  and  in  a  few  years  become  the 
head  of  a  large  concern. — Facific  Rural  Press. 


THE    ZINFANDEL  GRAPE. 

Arpad  Harazthy  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  Zinfandel  grape  was  first  pro- 
duced from  cuttings  brought  from  Hungary  by 
his  father  and  planted  in  San  Mateo  county, 
afterwards  brought  to  Sonoma.  Cuttings  from 
these  vines  were  planted  by  Col.  Hay,  and  are 
still  bearing  on  the  productive  farm  of  Colonel 
G.  W.  Whitman,  in  Sonoma  Valley.  This  was 
previous  to  the  large  importation  of  grape  cut- 
tings by  Colonel  Harazthy  in  1861. — Napa  Re- 
porter. 
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-   THE   RED  SCALE  CAN  BE  KILLED, 

The  citrus  orchardists  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia have,  for  several  years,  looked  with  drcnul 
upou  a  new  enemy  in  the  shape  of  a  scale 
which  has  been  very  destructive,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  has  baffled  all  attempts  at  exter- 
mination. It  first  made  its  appearance  in  L. 
J.  Rose's  orchard  in  the  San  Gabriel  valley, 
about  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  It  spread  slowly 
and  its  destructive  power  was  not  known  or  ap- 
preciated for  several  years  after  its  discovery. 
Until  about  four  years  ago  it  was  not  known  to 
exist  beyond  the  limits  of  that  one  orchard. 
Gradually  it  spread  to  adjoining  orchards  and 
within  three  years  past,  it  has  been  found  in 
two  or  three  Los  Angeles  orchards,  and  at  least 
one  orchard  in  Orange. 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Rose  attempted  at  great 
expense  to  exterminate  this  new  enemy — the 
red  scale.  He  pruned  his  large  bearing  orange 
trees  severely,  taking  therefrom  their  entire 
foliage,  and  all  twigs  and  limbs  smaller  than 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  He  burned  the 
brush  and  thoroughly  washed  his  skeleton 
trees  with  a  wa.sh  composed  of  water,  soap  and 
blue  stone.  The  trees  put  forth  a  new  growth, 
and  soon  looked  well  again.  Two  years  ago  he 
treated  other  trees  in  the  same  way  with  the 
the  same  result;  but  gradually  the  red  scale 
re-appeared  in  his  orchard  and  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing a  foot-hold  again. 

A.  B.  Chapman,  whose  fine  orchard  nearly 
joins  that  of  Rose's  on  the  east,  about  four 
years  ago  found  that  many  of  his  trees  were 
affected.  He  washed  his  trees  with  a  strong 
solution  of  whale-oil  soap  with  good  effect. 
Many  of  the  scale  were  killed,  and  trees  sev- 
erely afflicted  put  on  a  new  growth,  and  to-day 
look  quite  healthy  again;  but  the  pest  is  not 
wholly  removed. 

The  trouble  appears  to  be  that  while  many 
of  these  remedies  are  efficacious  in  killing  all 
insects  brought  under  treatment,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  reach  them  all  and  hence  the  few 
remaining  ones  immediately  multiply  and 
again  cover  the  tree. 

A  few  months  ago  E.  B.  Grandin,  of  Los 
Nietos  conceived  the  idea  of  fumigating  the 
insects,  and  thus  killing  them.  The  idea  of 
killing  insects  in  this  manner  is  uot  a  new  one, 
for  hot  houses  have  been  rid  of  insects  for 
many  years  past  by  this  process,  but  up  to  that 
time  the  process  of  fumigation  had  never  been 
applied  to  orchard  trees.  Mr.  Grandin's  idea 
was  that  a  tent  could  be  easily  placed  over  the 
tree,  and  in  this  manner  the  fumigation  could 
be  easily,  cheaply  and  effectively  applied. 

Some  three  months  since  Mr.  Grandin  asso- 
ciated with  himself  Mr.  L.  L.  Bequette,  a  nur- 
seryman living  near  Downey,  and  the  process 
was  patented.  Since  that  time  until  a  few  days 
since  nothing  had  been  done  to  prove  the  value 
of  the  invention.  At  the  present  time  experi- 
ments are  being  made  with  a  tent,  bisulphide 
of  carbon  being  used  as  the  insect  destroyer. 
The  tent  is  dropped  over  the  tree  and  gathered 
around  the  body  or  trunk  and  securely  tied  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  gas.  A  few  ounces 
of  the  liquid  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  then  in- 
troduced at  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  tent. 
One  or  two  minutes  is  all  the  time  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  evaporation,  and  Prof.  E.  W.  Hil- 
gard,  of  the  State  University,  says  in  a  letter 
on  the  subject  that  when  the  tent  is  completely 
filled  with  this  poisonous  gas,  no  scale  or  other 
insect  can  exist  longer  than  fifteen  minutes- 
even  to  the  armored  scale.  Further  experi- 
ments must  be  made  to  demonstrate  the  best 
7nodiis  operandi,  but  sufficient  is  known  already 
to  warrant  the  statement  that  this  process  will 
effectually  and  economically  kill  the  red  scale 
and  all  other  insects  that  infest  fruit  trees. 

The  value  of  this  method  of  killing  the  red 
scale  is  that  all  the  scale  are  killed,  and  when 
an  orchard  is  once  siibjected  to  the  treatment 
in  a  thorough  manner,  no  little  wretch  can 
escape  to  propagate  the  species;  and  when  a 
neighborhood  is  once  cleared  out,  a  new  im- 
portation alone  will  re-introduce  the  insect. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Santa  Clara  county  are 
troubled  with  a  red  scale  in  their  deciduous 
fruit  orchards,  which,  while  it  is  not  identical 
with  our  orange  red  scale,  appears  to  be  fully 
as  destructive,  and  the  damage  done  last  year 
to  single  fruit  growers  ran  up  into  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Their  attention  will  now  be 
directed  to  this  old  destructive  agent  in  a  new 
form,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  in  it 
find  relief. 

We  have  been  studying  this  question  for  sev- 
eral weeks  and  corresponding  with  persons 
who  have  made  the  destruction  of  insects  a 


study  for  years,  in  order  to  obtain  all  the  in- 
formation possible  before  making  public  the 
new  remedy.  We  see  no  chance  for  a  failure, 
and  we  confidently  believe  that  the  remedy 
will  prove  to  be  all  its  friends  claim  for  it. — 
Riverside  Press  and  Horticulturist. 


REAL  ESTATE  IN  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 

The  past  mouth  has  shown  very  encourag- 
ing signs  in  the  real  estate  market  of  this  city 
and  in  the  demand  for  lands  in  the  country. 
The  prices  which  had  for  years  been  ahead  for 
lands  and  real  estate  without  finding  buyers, 
are  now  actual,  realizable  prices.  Not  only 
this,  but  there  is  an  upper  tendency  in  prices, 
the  result  both  of  demand  and  of  the  confi- 
dence of  property-owners  in  a  prosperous  fu- 
ture. It  is  noted  that  city  property,  respond- 
ing to  the  large  amount  of  inquiry,  is  advan- 
cing in  value  apace.  A  block  of  land  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  which  could  have  been  bought  for 
f  1,000  last  Summer  the  owner  has  just  refused 
to  sell  for  $1,500.  True,  $1,000  was  far  less 
than  the  property  was  actually  worth;  but  an 
advance  of  50  per  cent,  in  a  few  months  marks 
an  era  of  improvement  in  prices  which  will 
soon  reach  a  figure  consistent  with  the  real 
value  of  property  here.  The  frequent  sales 
now  noted  cause  a  feeling  of  confidence  which 
will  tend  to  make  purchasers  more  eager  to  buy 
than  holders  are  to  sell.  The  result  will  be  a 
steady  appreciation  in  prices  until  they  reach 
at  least  a  fair  standard,  something  that  has  not 
been  the  case  for  five  years.  Desirable  lands 
in  the  country  with  water  rights  are  now  to  be 
had  at  reasonable,  indeed  we  may  say  low, 
figures.  Fifty  dollars  an  acre  is  not  an  exces- 
sive price  for  such  lands,  when  we  consider 
their  productive  capacity.  There  is  a  wide  dif- 
fereince  between  the  value  of  lands  that  must 
depend  alone  upon  the  rainfall  and  those  that 
have  water  rights  attached  to  them.  The  for- 
mer can  only  be  used  for  producing  grain  and 
the  less  profitable  crops;  while  a  tract  entitled 
to  water  can  be  turned  into  an  orange  grove  or 
a  vineyard  with  the  certainty  of  crops  every 
year  and  with  the  important  consideration  that 
those  crops  will  afford  the  owner  a  large  money 
return.  In  conversation  with  Professor  Carr 
of  Pasadena  yesterday,  he  showed  us  a  sample 
of  raisins  from  the  Muscatel  Gordo  Blanco 
grape  (which  is  a  true  raisin  grape).  A  vine- 
yard of  such  grapes  can  be  brought  to  paying 
maturity  in  three  years,  and  from  that  time  on 
it  will  yield  at  least  one  ton  of  raisins  per  year. 
At  a  low  valuation  such  raisins  will  sell  for  ten 
cents  per  pound.  Allowing  the  very  large  pro- 
portion of  one  half  the  amount  realized  to  pay 
all  expenses  and  the  crop  will  net  '$100  per 
acre  to  the  owner.  Land  that  will  assure  such 
results  ought  to  be  well  worth  $100  per  acre; 
yet  there  is  no  lack  of  it  which  can  now  be 
bought  for  $50  per  acre.  Of  course  this  price 
will  not  last.  It  will  necessarily  rise  with  the 
demand  which  is  sure  to  come,  and  those  who 
secure  a  vineyard  now  at  the  prevailing  rates 
will  hereafter  be  envied  for  their  foresight. 
Common  farming  lands  without  water  rights 
will  feel  the  good  effects  of  the  prosperous  era 
upon  which  we  are  entering;  but  we  do  not 
look  for  any  great  appreciation  of  prices  for 
those  lands.  Indeed,  if  we  ever  expect  to  have 
them  occupied  and  tilled,  it  must  be  because 
they  are  obtainable  cheaply.  —  Los  Anyeles 
Express. 


FOOT-HILLS  OF    THE  SIERRA. 

Robert  Williamson,  a  well-known  farmer  of 
Penryn,  Placer  county,  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Rural  Press  of  this  city : 

As  I  have  seen  but  little  of  late  in  the  Rural 
about  the  foot-hills,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for 
me  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  this  long 
neglected  region.  When  I  used  to  drive  team 
through  this  country,  when  the  ravines  and 
gulches  were  swarming  with  miners  digging 
out  the  precious  metal,  I  wondered  what  would 
become  of  the  people  and  the  country  when 
the  mines  gave  out,  for  I  could  not  see  any- 
thing in  the  general  appearance  of  the  country 
or  in  the  soil  (as  I  then  looked  at  it)  to  war- 
rant agricultural  or  horticultural  pursuits,  and 
80  prejudiced  was  I  against  these  hills,  that  a 
donation  of  six  miles  square  of  them  would 
not  have  induced  me  to  settle  with  my  family 
among  them.  Now  I  believe  these  very  lands 
to  be  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  State  or 
on  the  coast  for  profitable  fruit  growing.  I 
have  been  forced  to  this  conclusion  from  ob- 
servation and  actual  experience.  I  have  lived 
here  and  worked  these  lands  for  two  years, 


have  studied  and  noted  carefully  results  of  sun- 
dry experiments  and  have  again  and  again  been 
surprised  to  see  what  can  be  done  here.  I 
have  been  fruit  growing  and  fruit  shipping 
most  of  my  life,  have  traveled  over  the  larger 
portion  of  this  State  and  Oregon  in  the  fruit 
interest.  I  have  tried  to  observe  closely  all 
facts  connected  with  the  business,  and  I  give  it 
as  my  own  candid  opinion  that  the  western 
slope  of  the  Sierra  at  an  altitude  of  say  from 
500  feet  to  1,100  feet  above  the  sea  level,  pos- 
sesses more  advantages  for  general  and  exten- 
sive fruit  growing  than  any  part  of  the  world 
I  have  ever  seen.  Here  can  be  raised  to  the 
highest  perfection  a  full  line  of  fruits  from  the 
apple  to  the  orange.  Our  fruit  is  large  and 
handsome,  very  high-colored  and  exceedingly 
fine  flavored,  and  as  a  result  commands  the 
highest  price  in  the  market. 

Our  oranges  are  as  large  and  fine  fiavored  as 
can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  ri- 
pen six  to  eight  weeks  earlier  than  in  Los  An- 
geles. The  orange  shipments  from  Ophir, 
New  Castle  and  Penryn,  have  ranged  from  the 
10th  of  November  to  the  15th  of  December  for 
the  past  four  years,  except,  perhaps,  this  sea- 
son, some  may  have  been  marketed  as  late  as 
the  25th  of  December,  but  usually  they  have 
all  been  shipped  by  the  15th. 

This  letter  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  an 
exaggeration,  but  we  court  investigation.  The 
truth  of  all  these  assertions  can  be  demon- 
strated. There  are  causes  for  all  the  peculiar 
and  seemingly  wonderful  results,  which  are 
plain  enough  when  once  explained.  At  some 
future  time  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  and  par- 
ticularize more  fully. 


OUR  MINERALS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Mineralogist 
is  an  interesting  document.  From  it  we  take 
the  following: 

Many  persons  have  the  impression  that  gold, 
silver,  copper  and  quicksilvsr  make  up  the 
sum  of  the  mineral  products  of  California. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Many  other  valuable  min- 
erals are  abundant.  Without  regard  to  scien- 
tific classification,  the  following  economic 
minerals  may  be  mentioned,  the  localities  of 
which  are  well  known  to  mineralogists:  pla- 
tinum, iridium,  ores  of  lead,  cobalt,  tin,  tellu- 
rium-molybdenum, chromium,  antimony,  bis- 
muth, nickel,  zinc,  arsenic,  and  iron;  oxide, 
silicate,  and  carbonate  of  manganese;  red  and 
yellow  ochre;  umber,  carbonate,  and  sulphate 
baryta,  limestones,  marbles  in  many  beautiful 
varieties,  dolomite,  hydraulic  cement,  gypsum, 
gianite,  syenite,  porphyries,  freestone,  quartz 
sand,  asbestos,  mica,  pegmatite,  corundum, 
burh-stoue,  tripoli,  diatomaceous  earth,  pum- 
ice-stone, asphaltum,  mineral  oils,  fluor  spar, 
strontianite,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  carbonate 
of  soda,  salt,  sulphur,  tunstate  of  iron  and  of 
manganese,  lignite,  graphite,  fire-clay,  borax, 
boracic  acid,  besides  gems  and  minerals  valu- 
able only  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  perhaps 
others;  and  there  are  no  doubt  unknown  min- 
eral resources  in  the  State  that  may  develop 
into  sources  of  wealth.  It  should  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Bureau  to  discover,  investigate  and 
bring  them  into  notice. 


A  GREAT  STATE  IN  PROSPECTIVE. 

From  the  following,  which  we  take  from  the 
San  Jose  Mercury,  whose  editor  recently  vis- 
ited that  Territory,  it  would  seem  that  Wash- 
ington Territory  is  going  to  be  a  great  State 
after  awhile: 

Its  timber,  agricultural  and  grazing  resour- 
ces are  prodigious.  Its  timber  lands  embrace 
20,000,000  acres  bordering  on  Puget  Sound, 
intersected  by  numerous  streams  that  float  the 
logs.  The  trees  are  chiefly  pine  and  fir,  gen- 
erally of  great  size,  averaging  200  feet  in  hight. 
Some  of  them  are  300  feet  high  and  of  twelve 
feet  diameter  at  the  ground.  One  hewed  stick, 
recently  taken  out,  was  124  feet  long  and 
squared  twelve  inches  at  the  small  end,  clear 
of  sap.  There  are  11,000,000  acres  of  grazing 
prairie,  where  a  nutritious  bunch-grass  keeps 
green  five-sixths  of  the  year,  and  5,000,000 
acres  of  wheat  lands,  which  yield  from  thirty 
to  eighty  bushels  per  acre. 


FRENCH  VINEYARDISTS. 

In  Fresno  county,  the  Alta  learns  that  a  col- 
ony of  experienced  French  vineyardists  will 
soon  be  settled,  an  agent  who  visited  the 
county  having  made  a  favorable  report  upon 
its  advantages. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 
POWDER  WORKS. 


Pacific  Eifie  and  1  stol  Powder, 


ROUND  GRAIN, 
Bright  Glaze,  in  Iron  and  Wooden 
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No.  230  California  Street, 
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RECEIVE   CONSIGNMENTS    OF  PItODUCE  FOB 
sale  in  San  Frauoisi'o,  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  England  and  Australia. 
Make  advances  on  ajjproved  consignments. 
Fill  orders  for  staple  goods  in  San  Francisco  and 
other  markets. 

Effect  lire  and  marine  insnaance  in  best  offices. 
Charter  vessels  and  engage  freights  of  all  trades. 


Agents  for  Lines  of  Clipper  Ships. 

I^All  Business  Has  Fuilhful  and  Watch- 
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J.  F.  FABN8W0BTH. 


U.  T.  BKEWBIl 


M.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 


Nos.  30  and  32  J  Street,  • 


SACRAMKN  TO, 


CALIFORNIA. 


COMMISSION  MKRCHANTS  «fc  WHOLE, 
sale  dealers  in  Foreiffn  and  Domestic  Grenn 
and  Dried  Fruits,  Produce,  Honey,  Kuts,  Garden 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Please  give  us  s  tr<tl.  .SO  and  Sil 
J  Street,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


April. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


SUCCESSFUL  LATE  SEBDIIV6. 

From  the  Santa  Rosa  Itcpnhlicfin,  of  March 
5th.  we  take  the  following: 

But  little  land  has  been  seeded  yet,  and  we 
wonld  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  say  not 
more  than  one-tenth  is  now  sown  in  Sonoma 
county,  that  there  was  at  this  time  last  year. 
Having  then  so  little  sown,  and  so  much  todo, 
in  or  to  reach  our  average  crop,  we  have  put 
on  our  studying  cap  to  know  how  late  we  ought 
to  sow  on  average  land.  From  a  careful  peru- 
sal of  some  of  our  old  diaries,  we  find  we  have 
finished  sowing  wheat  at  the  following  dates: 
18G0,  April  7th;  1867,  April  27th;  18G8,  April 
3d;  1870,  April  19th;  1872,  April  Gth;  1874, 
April  1.5th;  1876,  .\pvil  1.3th;  1877,  April  6lh. 
Thus  we  find  that  we  have  finished  our  seed- 
ing eight  diflerent  years  in  April.  Now,  wtiat 
was  the  result?  Our  late  sowing  has  usually 
been  threshed  separately  from  the  early  sown, 
so  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  result.  Our 
lowest  average  was  16^  bushels  per  acre;  the 
rust  interfered  with  us  that  year,  the  only  thing 
we  fear  from  late  sowing.  Our  next  lowest  was 
17  bushels,  our  highest  3.5  bushels,  and  we  be- 
lieve our  average  for  eight  years  would  be 
about  25  bushels  per  acre.  From  this  record 
we  have  kept  we  have  decided  to  finish  our 
seeding,  if  we  have  to  do  it,  in  April,  1881. 
Wheat  sown  in  April  is  not  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  be  affected  by  the  usual  spring  north 
wind,  and  heads  out  just  in  time  to  receive  the 
heavy  fogs  that  come  in  about  the  first  of  July, 
which  insures  a  plump  kernel  or  berry,  and 
full  head.  We  would  like  to  offer  one  sugges- 
tion to  our  brother  farmers  before  we  close; 
don't  sow  your  grain  in  the  mud  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  as  too  many  of  us  are  apt  to  do;  bet- 
ter wait  until  May  and  have  the  laud  in  good 
condition,  than  to  sow  when  the  land  is  too 
wet.  In  1872  we  sowed  our  first  wheat  the  18lh 
day  of  March,  and  then  had  an  over  average 
crop.  One  more  suggestion,  this  is  a  splendid 
year  to  summer-fallow,  and  the  land  in  Sonoma 
county  needs  rest  very  badly. 


THE    CINCHONA,    OR    PERUVIAN  BARK 
TREE. 

We  have  been  hoping  to  hear  from  the  ex- 
perimental grounds  at  the  University,  regard- 
ing various  trees  there  being  tested,  and  are 
glad  of  the  following  items  gathered  concern- 
ing them:  Among  the  more  prominent,  are 
the  varieties  of  Cinchona,  or  Peruvian  Bark,  of 
which  fine  varieties  of  seeds  were  received 
from  India  in  1879.  Of  these,  the  severe  win- 
ter following,  injured  a  portion,  but  enough  of 
each  variety  have  lived  to  show  their  habits  of 
growth.  Unfortunately  they  were  planted  in 
shaded  locations,  which  has  been  found  a  mis- 
take, flourishing  better  in  open,  sunny  expo- 
sures. The  variety  known  as  CaluNaya,  seems 
best  adapted  to  our  climate,  requiring  protec- 
tion from  the  severe  frosts  of  Berkeley.  The 
decision  concerning  them  is,  that  Cinchona  suc- 
ci7-uba,  C .  officiiuilii,  C.  (Jondaminca,  are  adapted 
to  the  semi-tropical  portions  of  California,  and 
may  with  hope  of  success  be  grown  here. 

The  Cinchona  owes  its  name  to  its  curative 
power  in  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Cinchon, 
wife  of  a  Peruvian  Viceroy.  This  lady,  in  her 
gratitude,  carried  the  wonderful  bark  to  Eu- 
rope, where  she  used  it  in  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tent fevers,  as  early  as  in  the  year  1640. 
Through  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  Peru,  it 
was  also  introduced  into  Spain  and  other  por- 
tions of  Europe.  There  are  a  dozen  species  of 
this  tree,  belonging  to  the  order  of  linhiacea;. 
They  are  evergreens,  and  are  found  in  Vene- 
zula,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  at  an  elevation  of 
5,000  feet.  Both  the  Dutch  and  English  have 
introduced  them  into  their  dominions  in  Java, 
and  the  mountains  of  India  and  in  the  Hima- 
layas, and  have  succeeded  in  establishing  valu- 
able plantations.  This  bark  is  largely  charged 
with  alkaloids,  the  sulphate  of  quinia  being 
the  most  valuable.  Some  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  propagation  from  the  seed,  but  none 
from  cuttings,  and  large  numbers  are  being 
planted  for  distribution.  Application  should 
be  made  for  plants  for  Santa  Barbara. — Santa 
Barbara  Press. 


A   GOOD  SUGGESTIOiN. 

The  Daily  Evening  Post,  of  this  city,  says: 
"  California  is  already  a  leading  State  in  the 
production  of  wheat  and  wine,  and  now  we 
must  add  a  third  specialty — cotton.  Every 
farmer  in  the  State  should  plant  an  acre,  more 
or  less,  in  the  way  of  experiment,  and  then  a 
single  season  would  enable  us  to  determine 
what  kind  of  land,  and  what  section  of  the 
State  are  best  adapted  to  cotton  culture." 


AN  ENGLISH   OPINION  OF  AMERICA. 

The  London  Times,  in  an  article  upon  the 
census  of  the  United  States  for  1880,  says: 

A  nation  has  never  exhibited  a  more  mag- 
nificent picture  of  material  progress  for  ten 
years.  Since  1870  more  than  eleven  and  a  half 
millions  have  been  added  to  the  population,  at 
a  rate  of  thirty  per  cent,  increase.  Except 
China  and  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  no  Gov- 
ernment can  count  more  subjects.  In  the 
number  of  citizens  moved  by  similar  impulses 
and  recognizing  common  ends,  tlie  British 
Empire  itself  yields  to  the  great  Republic. 
Fifty  millions  of  human  beings  in  a  land  like 
America  more  than  match  the  eighty-six  mil- 
lions of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  The 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  China 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  them  as  a  force 
among  mankind.  The  growth  of  a  population 
may  generally  be  understood  to  imply  the 
growth  of  wealth  and  resources.  As  each  cen- 
sus in  a  European  State  indicates  a  numerical 
advance,  it  may  for  the  most  part  be  inferred 
that  fresh  means  of  support  have  been  made 
available.  When,  however,  every  successive 
census  in  the  United  States  reveals  an  expan- 
sion of  bounds  and  leaps,  faith  in  the  instinct 
of  human  nature  not  to  multiply  beyond  the 
power  of  existence,  is  scarcely  needed  to  reas- 
sure anxiety.  The  granary  which  is  to  feed 
the  new  millions,  which  have  come,  the  mil- 
lions which  are  to  follow,  piles  its  stores  for 
the  whole  world  to  certify  them.  Each  added 
American  citizen  has  not  to  search  for  the  live- 
lihood nature  hides  somewhere  for  all  hei 
children.  He  is  born  or  imported  with  his  in 
heritance  labelled  and  allotted.  He  has  but  to 
go  west,  or  north,  or  south;  there  it  is  awaiting 
his  advent. 


IRON  ORE. 

Jtrom  a  communication,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Placer  Herald,  we  condense  the  following: 

Above  the  lime-stone  belt  comes  the  iron-ore 
belt  of  Placer  county.  Between  the  Railroad 
stations  of  Clipper  Gap  and  Applegate,  and 
three  miles  west  of  the  Railroad,  Messrs.  Hud- 
son, Hoatelling  and  Scott  of  San  Francisco, 
have  commenced  the  smelting  of  iron  ore. 
They  began  in  1880.  They  have  already  erected 
a  furnace  which  has  the  capacity  of  smelting 
one  ton  of  ore  per  hour.  They  have  erected, 
also,  twenty  kilns  at  a  cost  of  some  $800  each, 
a  bridge  across  Bear  river  at  an  expense  of 
some  $2,000,  and  a  boarding-house  for  their 
men.  It  is  estimated  that  they  will  use  sixty 
cords  of  fire-wood  per  day,  which  is  burned 
into  charcoal.  They  have  secured  several  sec- 
tions of  timber  land  in  Nevada  and  Placer 
counties,  for  their  supply  of  wood.  At  the 
place  where  they  commence,  they  have  an  iron- 
ore  ridge,  which  is  80  feet  high,  and  which  as- 
says at  from  75  to  90  per  cent.  Their  works 
are  three  miles  from  Clipper  Gap,  and  four 
miles  from  Applegate.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  is  the 
Superintendent.  A  large  number  of  men  has 
been  employed  by  the  Company  during  the  last 
summer.  It  is  understood  that  a  branch  track 
will  be  constructed  from  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  tlieir 
blooms  direct  to  San  Francisco.  The  extent  of 
this  iron-ore  deposit  is  practically  unlimited. 


AGRICULTURAL   WANTS   OP  NAPA. 

1  lie  Napa  Beporler  says:  "The  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  specially  adapted  to  vine 
culture  should  be  promptly  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, that  our  citizens  may  have  the  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annual  profit  therefrom.  Our 
farmers  should  realize  that  in  raising  wheat 
they  are  merely  wearing  out  their  land,  teams, 
tools  and  themselves,  without  any  adequate 
profit.  Our  adobe  laud,  when  properly  drained, 
is  just  the  land  for  special  varieties  of  wine. 
Our  bottom  creek  lands,  subject  to  overflow, 
make  excellent  vineyards.  Every  farmer 
should  commence  with  his  vineyard  this  year; 
that  he  can  do  so,  and  by  planting  the  best  va- 
rieties of  sorghum  between  the  rows  of  vines 
for  the  first  two  years,  make  more  money  from 
his  land  than  by  laisiug  grain;  that  the  third 
year  his  vines  will  yield  a  profit,  and  then  he 
is  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity.  Sorghum 
should  be  planted  instead  of  grain,  thereby 
resting  and  improving  our  lands,  and  giving 
our  farmers  a  profitable  crop,  which  they  can 
make  into  syrup  by  the  use  of  inexpensive  ma- 
chinery. Our  farmers  should  know  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State  annually  consume  $5,- 
000,000  worth  of  sugar,  which  should  be  raised 
and  mannfactured  in  our  own  State." 


OLIVE  CULTURE. 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  is 
now  traveling  in  Europe,  writes,  among  other 
things,  the  following  to  his  paper: 

In  the  southern  part  of  Spain  they  usually 
plant  large  limbs  from  old  trees,  often  eight  to 
ten  feet  in  length,  and  two  to  three  inches  in 
diameter.  They  grow  very  readily,  and  bear 
in  two  years.  They  sink  the  limb  four  or  five 
leet  in  the  ground,  and  earth  up  the  body  two 
to  three  feet  with  clay  above  ground.  In  one 
case,  where  they  wanted  to  make  a  support  for 
a  wheel,  to  draw  water,  they  used  two  branches 
of  an  olive  tree,  twelve  inches  in  dianietei , 
both  grew  and  bore.  In  the  vicinity  of  Se- 
ville, Spain,  they  give  the  greatest  care  and 
grow  the  finest  fruit.  There,  a  good  olive  tree 
yields  from  twelve  to  fifteen  gallons  of  oil, 
pressed  out  by  their  rude  presses.  At  Alcala, 
near  Seville,  they  have  about  two  hundred 
acres  in  olives.  When  rain  falls  there  in  Au- 
gust, their  olives  suffer  very  much  from  it. 
The  variety  called  La  Reyna,  a  large  olive,  is 
grown  extensively  there  for  pickling.  It  does 
not  yield  much  oil.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  a 
good  sized  plum.  After  the  olives  are  gathered 
they  lie  in  a  heap  usually  about  fifteen  days 
before  pressing  them.  They  plant  their  trees 
about  twenty-seven  feet  apart. 

In  Marseilles,  France,  large  quantities  of 
second  quality  of  olives  are  pickled  or  pre- 
served, as  follows:  For  each  pound  of  olives 
take  one  pound  of  ashes  and  one  ounce  of 
lime;  boil  until  the  water  is  neither  clear  nor 
tnick,  immerse  the  olives;  when  the  flesh  is 
easily  detached  from  the  stone,  usually  in  five 
or  six  hours,  wash  with  clear  water,  and  leave 
in  water  nine  days,  change  the  water  every 
twenty-four  hours,  then  put  in  strong  brine, 
seasoned  with  a  few  grains  of  coriander  seeds. 


THE  OLIVE   IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Col.  HoUister  and  Ellwood  Cooper  have  fully 
proven  that  olives  can  be  successfully  grown 
on  the  poorest  land,  on  the  hillsides,  on  tracts 
which  are  utterly  worthless  for  ordinary  crops. 
They  have  further  demonstrated  that  no  coun- 
try of  the  earth  is  more  peculiarly  adajsted  to 
Olive  culture  than  this  portion  of  Southern 
California.  The  oil  commands  a  ready  sale, 
and  must  always  continue  to  do  so,  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  globe  suitable  for  olive  growing  is 
very  limited.  Anywhere  within  the  borders  of 
Santa  Barbara  County,  from  the  Ventura  line 
to  Guadalupe,  this  fruit  will  flourish  on  the 
high,  dry  lands.  The  profit  derived  from  the 
business  is  greater  than  from  almost  any  other 
branch  of  fruit-growing.  For  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  the  cuttings  can  be  placed  in  nur- 
sery form,  and  thus  can  be  cultivated  with  lit- 
tle labor  or  expense. 

Olive  culture  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
prominent  interests  of  this  region.  If  every 
person  in  the  county  engaged  in  the  business, 
and  every  foot  of  available  land  was  utilized, 
the  quantity  of  oil  produced  would  scarcely 
supply  the  demand  of  the  markets  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  A  surer,  speedier  source  of  wealth 
could  hardly  be  pointed  out  to  our  farmers 
than  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit. — Sanla  Bar- 
bara Press. 


FRENCH  PRUNES. 

The  Amador  Ledger  says:  "It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  the  French  prune  thrives 
in  Amador  county.  Some  years  ago,  1,000  of 
these  trees  were  distributed  by  Messrs.  Giuoc- 
chio  Brothers  among  the  gardens  around  Jack- 
son. James  Avis,  whose  garden  is  situated 
about  three  miles  up  the  south  fork  of  Jackson 
creek,  planted  400  of  these  trees.  The  trees 
are  four  years  old,  and  last  year  yielded  a  crop 
of  3%  tons  of  as  fine  fruit  as  we  ever  saw. 
This  fruit  was  treated  by  the  Alden  process  at 
(iinocchio's  factory,  and  the  product  is  supe- 
rior to  any  imported  article.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Ginocchio  for  a  sample  of  the  fruit, 
and  must  say  that  both  in  size  and  flavor  the 
prunes  surpass  anything  we  have  seen.  The 
fruit  is  very  profitable,  its  excellent  (juality 
commanding  a  ready  market  at  good  figures." 


NEVADA  COUNTY'S  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

According  to  Hartwell's  new  map,  of  Nevada 
county,  there  are  113  gold  quartz  claims,  and 
229  gravel.  There  are  also  several  valuable 
copper  andiron  mines  in  the  county.  The  to- 
tal assessed  values  of  mining  properties  are  as 
follows:  Mining  claims  and  improvements, 
$2, .358,640;  mining  ditches  and  improvements, 
$1,051,495.  Total  number  of  mining  ditches, 
217,  having  a  total  length  824  miles.  There 
are  44  quartz  mills,  having  503  Btamps. 
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VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE 

EXflUl\«E  FoiliTl  PI{OPERT\ 

rpHE    FARM    CO.NSISTS   OF   IIK  ACRES, 

Hit  acres  of  Strnwberrlfs  in  bearini;,  and  0 
acrcN  more  l>eiii^  Met  out,  witli  new  plants; 
I'iO  Fruit  Trees  in  bearing,  eonsistint;  of 
Apples,  Penrs  and  PIiiiiin,  <>nO  I'oiini;  Peur 
Trees  not  in  l>eiirin;;,  but  llave  been  set  out 
two  Yeitrs;  ul.so  one  ii<>r(>  of  ISlaelclierrieH  in 
full  bearing,  anil  some  4>0  or  70  Cliickeiis: 
4  Artesian  Wells,  so  sittiiitrd  tliiit  the  cntirt;  prop- 
erty can  be  tloodcd;  soiiio  of  Dip  wells  flow  from  two  to 
Kix  feet  above  tlie  ground,  runiiiD^  a  Htreain  from  six  to 
ei^bt  inches  in  diameter. 

The  main  house  contains  8  rooms,  besides  patent 
water  closets  and  b^th  room  attached;  together  with 
kitchen,  diuinfj  room  and  pantry. 

There  is  a  milk  house,  tank  house,  chicken  house  and 
an  out  house;  also  a  stable,  sheds  and  hay  barn;  two 
horses,  two  mares,  one  cow,  oue  bull,  one  yearling 
heifer,  two  wagons,  oue  cart,  one  gang  plow,  one  two- 
horse  plow,  one  single  plow,  one  shovel  plow,  one  corn 
sheller,  two  harrows,  two  horse  rakes,  one  lawn  mower, 
three  sets  of  double  harness,  oue  cart  harness,  one  set 
of  buggy  harness,  together  with  shovels,  hand  hoes, 
grubbing  hoes,  etc.,  etc. 

The  house  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  tank' 
which  receive  its  supply  from  an  artesian  well 
through  the  medium  of  an  hydraulic  ram.  The  farm  is 
situated  three  miles  from  Santa  Clara  and  two  uiiles 
from  Alviso,  on  a  gravel  road.  One  corner  of  the  place 
is  at  Agnew's  Station,  on  the  narrow  gauge  railroad, 
which  is  about  five  minut<'S  walk  fiom  the  luiuse.  It  is 
a  first. class  farm  in  every  respect.  The  house  is  in  per- 
fect condition,  with  a  fine  lawn  in  front,  with 
shade  and  other  ornamental  trees.  The  farm  cost 
9'Z't,  000  two  years  ago,  since  which  time  two  artesian 
wells  have  been  dug,  several  acres  planted  out  in  straw- 
berries, and  other  improvements,  making  the  total 
cost  about  .$:tO,  000. 

The  place  will  be  sold  for  $20,000— $8,000  cash  and  the 
balance  can  remain  on  mortgage  at  •  10  per  cent.  En- 
quire of 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

17    FRONT   STREET.     -       San  Francisco. 


UNION 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE    CALIFORNIA  LLOYDS,) 
V Established  in  1861.) 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 


Paid-Up  Capital,    -    -  $750,000 

PRINCIPAL.  OFPICE, 

Nos.  416  and  118  Caliioinia  St. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Oities  of  the 
United  States. 


G.  TOUCHARD,  I  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vice-President. 

CHARLES  D.  HAVEN,   Sicretary 

JAMES  D.  BAILEY  General  Agent 

GEOKGE  T.  BOIIEN   Surveyor 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  Oanital  $3,000,000 

Reserve  (U.  S.  Bonds)   3,500  000 


AfCfncy  at  New  Vork  Wall  Street 

A^fency  at  Virjfinla,  Nevada. 


ISSUES  COniMERCIAL  AND  TRAVELERS' 
Credits 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Tclegrapliie  Trnnsfers. 


Thia  Bank  hag  Special  Faiilities  lor  Deal- 
Ing  In  Bullion. 


SAN  FRANOISOO,  California. 
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THE  NEW  YORK   "TRIBUNE"  ON  GOV- 
ERNOR STANFORD'S  LETTER. 

Tliis  notable  newspaper,  in  a  candid  and  argu- 
mentative review  of  Governor  Stanford's  letter  in 
reply  to  the  Cbamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York 
City,  haa  the  following: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  great  public  question  dis- 
cussed with  vigor,  frankness  and  courage.  There 
is  so  much  demagogism  and  so  much  shallowness 
in  current  discussions  of  the  more  diflicult  prob- 
lems of  the  time,  that  foe  or  friend,  if  capable  of 
appreciating  real  merit,  must  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  Governor  Stanford's  letter  on  railroad  regula- 
tion with  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction.  Whether 
one  wholly  agrees  with  him,  or  wholly  disagrees,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  glad  that  the  subject  has 
been  handled  with  such  manifest  sincerity  and 
thoroughness  of  conviction,  such  singular  courage, 
such  complete  mastery  of  the  matter  in  band,  and 
such  breadth  and  power  of  reasoning. 

With  •fairness  it  may  be  said  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  too  much  attempt  to  assert  and  set 
forth  what  are  loosely  called  "  the  rights  of  the 
people  against  corporations."  Cheap  demagogues 
in  every  village,  in  most  of  the  corner-groceries, 
and  in  all  the  legislative  bodies,  have  been  spout- 
ing for  years,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  not  their  rights, 
are  at  stake.  Strip  the  question  of  all  husks,  and 
it  is  this:  Can  the  people  aflford  to  deprive  certain 
property  and  enterprise  of  rights  or  freedom,  in 
order  to  wield  such  control  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
people  to  exercise  over  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion? Is  it  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  in  the 
long  run,  and  all  consequences  considered,  to  take 
from  property  employed  in  transportation  the 
measure  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  property  employed 
in  farming,  manufacturing  or  trading?  The  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  question  does  not  answer  it, 
as  some  hastily  suppose.  It  is  possible  that  there 
are  sound  reasons,  of  public  necessity  and  public 
welfare,  for  denying  ordinary  freedom  or  ordinary 
rights  to  property  employed  in  this  branch  of  bus- 
iness. But  one  thing  is  certain.  No  progress 
whatever  toward  a  correct  decision  of  the  question 
can  be  made  until  the  question  has  firsi  been  cor- 
rectly stated.  All  the  clatter  of  shallow  dema- 
gogues about  the  rights  of  the  people  is  as  barren, 
useless  and  irritating  as  the  popping  of  firecrack- 
ers on  Independence  day.  In  this  country  the  peo- 
ple have  now,  and  will  have,  all  the  rights  and  all 
the  powers  that  belong  to  them.  The  question  is, 
whether  they  can  aflford  to  exercise  all  the  powers 
that  they  have,  or  to  deprive  individuals  of  any 
rights  that  they  now  enjoy. 

The  argument  of  Governor  Stanford  is  exceed- 
ingly forcible  and  clear.  No  one  has  made  it  so 
plain  that  railroads  have  power  to  give  minimum 
rates  only  where  they  have  power  to  charge  maxi- 
mum rates  upon  business  that  is  not  thereby  im- 
peded or  checked.  By  depriving  them  of  power  to 
charge  high  rates  upon  freight  which  easily  pays 
such  rates,  the  State  would  deprive  them  of  power 
to  give  low  rates  to  other  classes  of  business  which 
can  exist  only  if  low  rates  are  granted.  Still  more 
forcible  is  his  argument  that  it  is  always  and  every- 
where the  interest  of  transportation  companies  to 
build  up  new  business  which  will  yield  a  perma- 
nent revenue  to  themselves.  In  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigration,  of  agriculture,  of  develop- 
ment of  mines  and  of  manufacturing,  the  rail- 
roads have  done  and  are  doing  vastly  more  to  build 
up  the  country  and  to  insure  its  prosperity  than  is 
generally  understood.  In  order  to  encourage  this 
expansion  of  industries  it  is  often  necessary  for 
railroads  to  make  discriminations,  because  they 
cannot  live  if  they  give  to  all  shippers  and  to  all 
kinds  of  freight  as  low  rates  as  are  often  given  to 
establish  new  enterprises. 

It  is  well  worth  while,  also,  to  observe  what  Gov- 
ernor Stanford  says  of  the  practical  effect  of 
changes  iu  rates.  The  consumers,  as  he  urges,  do 
gain  comparatively  little  in  times  when  low  rates 
are  secured  by  competition  or  by  legal  interposi- 
tion. Neither  do  the  benefits  go  in  large  measure 
to  the  producers.  The  middlemen  or  traders  reap 
most  of  the  benefit.  It  is  therefore,  a  pertinent 
and  important  question  whether  the  advantages 
which  they  derive  are,  with  respect  to  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  community,  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
disadvantages  which  result  from  a  policy  of  re- 
striction. The  argument  has  been  clearly  and  for- 
cibly presented  in  Governor  Stanford's  paper,  and 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  a  difficult  question. 


BROAD  GAUGE. 


WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 


Commencing  Wednesday,  Nov.  3,  I88O1 

And  until  further  notice,  PASSENGER  TRAINS  will 
leave  San  Francisco  fronj  Passenger  Depot  on  TOWN- 
SEND  STREET,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  as 
follows : 

8:30  A.  M.  Daily,  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
{Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  3:37  P.  M.) 

J^Stagesfor  Pcscadero  (via.  San  Mateo  and  Redwood) 
connect  with  this  train  only. 

10:40  A.  M.  Daily;  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Throngh 
Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos,) 
Pajaro,  Caetroville,  Montirey,  Salinas,  Solcdad  and  all 
Way  Stations,    (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  6fl2  P.  M.) 

Iff"  STAGE  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Peg- 
cadero  Stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

n-.no  p.  M.  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  "MONTEREY 
THROUGH  EXPRESS"  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  Psjaro, 
Monterey  and  principal  way  stations.  (Returning,  ar. 
rives  S.  F.  10:02  A.  M.) 

•4 :35  P.  M.  Daily,  for  San  Joso  and  way  stationf. 
(Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  9  10  A.  M.) 

6 :30  P.  M.  Daily  for  Menlo  Park  and  Way  StatioBS. 
(Returning,  arrives  S.  F.6:40  A.  M.) 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  MONTEREY. 


Single  Trip  Ticliets,   93.50 

Excursion  Ticl<et8  (Round  Trip)  sold  on 
Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings,  good  for 

return  until  following  Monday  inclusive . .  S5.00 


Also,  Excursion  Ticltets  to  San  Jose  and  interme- 
diate points  Bold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive,  as 
follows: 


Baden  10  50 

San  Bruno  0  50 

Millbrae  0  65 

Oak  Grove  0  90 

San  Mateo  1  10 

Belmont. :  1  25 

Redwood  1  40 


Fair  Oaks  fl  50 

Menlo  Park  1  60 

Mayfleld  1  75 

Mountain  View  2  00 

Lawrences  2  26 

Santa  Clara  2  SO 

San  Jose  2  60 


SPECIAL.  NOTICE. 

Principal  Ticket  Office— Passenger  Depot  Townsend 
street.  Branch  Ticket  Office— No.  3  New  Montgomery 
street,  Palace  Hotel. 

B^The  Company  have  arranged  with  the  Pacifio 
Transfer  Company  whereby  baggage  can  be  checked  to 
destination  at  the  various  hotels,  also  at  private  resi- 
dences. Orders  may  be  left  at  No.  3  New  Montgomery 
street,  or  at  office  of  Transfer  Company,  No.  110  Sutter 
Street. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JDDAH, 

Superintendent.       Asst.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 


l&"Pa6senger6  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate 
points,  as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado 
River,  will  tslte  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  San  Francisco  via  Ferry  I/and- 
ing,  Market  street,  at  8.30  a.  m.  (New  Mexico  Express 
Train)  daily. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 


EA  V  E  WHARF  CORNER  Or 

{First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,  fo' 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shangbae 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco 


GAELIC, 

SATU'iDAY, 
April  ICth. 
FRIDAY, 
July  1st. 
SATURDAY, 
September  17th. 
SATURDAY, 
December  3rd. 


OCEANIC, 

TUESDAY, 

May  3d. 
TUESDAY, 
July  19th. 
THURSDAY, 
October  6th. 
WEDNESDAY, 
December  21st. 


BEL.GIC. 

THURSDAY, 
June  '.'d. 
FRIDAY. 
August  I9th. 
FRIDAY, 
November  4th. 


GLACIERS. 

The  Call  recently  gave  the  following  synop- 
sis of  John  Muir's  intere.?ting  lecture  on  "Gla- 
ciers," delivered  in  this  city  before  the  Califor- 
nia State  Teachers'  Association: 

In  the  evening  the  teachers  attended  the  lec- 
ture of  John  Muir  in  Dashaway  Hall.  The 
subject  was  "Glaciers."    President  Norton  in- 
troduced the  lecturer,  who,  in  the  course  of 
his  scientific  discussion  of  over  two  hour's  du- 
ration, said:    Here  at  the  present  day  in  San 
Francisco,  traces  of  ice  are  as  clear  as  in  the 
frigid  territory  of  Alaska,    k  glacier  may  be 
defined  as  a  current  of  ice  derived  from  snow. 
The  movement  of  glaciers,  slow  yet  regular,  is 
continuous  from  summer  to  winter,  and  from 
century  to  century.    The  average  speed  of  gla- 
ciers is  twelve  inches  in  twenty-four  hours,  but 
in  Switzerland  the  highest  speed  recorded  is 
thirty-six  inches  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  de- 
clivity of  the  channel  in  such  instances  being 
very  great.    A  glacier  4,000  feet  in  depth  has  a 
pressure  of  100  tons  to  the  square  foot,  and  in 
its  flow  through  its  channel  wears  slowly  away 
the  solid  rocks  which  impede  its  course.  All 
streams  issuing  from  the  base  of  glaciers  are 
muddy,  owing  to  the  friction  between  the  rocks 
and  to  the  particles  of  sand  which  become  im- 
bedded in  the  ice.    Glaciers,  like  rivers,  have 
many  tributaries.    In  Alaska  is  a  glacier  with 
two  hundred  tributaries,  forming  a  broad  pra- 
irie of  ice,  15  miles  in  width.    The  view  of  a 
glacier  cascade  or  falls,  presenting  as  it  does 
great  moving  masses  of  jagged,  Gothic-shaped 
spires  of  ice,  is  very  picturesque  and  grand. 
Glaciers  can  sometimes  flow  up  hill  for  miles, 
by  virtue  of  the  momentum  they  receive  in 
descending  the  mountain  slopes.    So  alike  are 
they  to  an  untrained  eye  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  an  avalanche  of  snow  and 
a  waterfall.    A  typical  glacier  is  a  stream  of 
ice  which  rises  in  the  mountains  and  seeks  an 
outlet  in  the  ocean.    At  one  time  nearly  all 
glaciers  emptied  into  the  ocean,  but  now,  since 
the  world  is  so  much  warmer,  the  majority  of 
them  do  not.    Switzerland  has  about  1,100 
glaciers,  equal  to  1,100  square  miles  of  glacier 
ice;  while  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountain.s  are 
some  sixty-five  glaciers,  which  melt  11,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  descend  to  the 
low  lands.    A  number  of  typical  glaciers  are 
still  left  alive  in  the  Andes.    Alaska  has  ten 
times  as  many  glaciers  as  have  other  countries. 
The  influence  of  glaciers  in  nature  is  extensive. 
The  moving,  grinding  ice  ploughs  deep  canons 
in  the  solid  rock  of  mountains,  and  has  made 
the  coast  line  of  .Alaska  double  in  length  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  sketches  upon 
blackboards,  and  was  well  received  and  heart- 
ily applauded. 


BARLEY. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald,  of  March  5th,  says: 
"The  approaching  junction  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
railways,  is  giving  additional  prominence  to 
barley.  Mr.  D.  Freeman,  of  the  Centinela 
rancho,  has  been  keeping  himself  an  courant 
with  the  barley  movement.  He  has  large  bar- 
ley interests  himself,  and  his  Canadian  experi- 
ences have  advised  him  that  California  barley 
is  inestimably  above  the  Canadian  staple, 
which  has  hitherto  ruled  the  markets  of  the 
East.  The  other  day  Canadian  barley  was  sell- 
ing in  New  York  city  for  $1.25  a  bushel,  which 
is  equivalent,  with  the  steadily  rising  tendency 
of  the  market,  to  $2.75  a  hundred.  Yesterday 
Mr.  Freeman  showed  us  several  samples  of 
Canadian  No.  1  brewing  barley.  Upon  com- 
paring these  samples  with  the  barley  raised  in 
♦his  county,  we  find  ours  to  be  much  brighter 
and  heavier  than  the  Canadian.  Mr.  Free- 
man's brother,  who  is  an  extensive  farmer  in 
Canada,  and  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, says  that  the  sample  of  Los  Angeles  bar- 
ley sent  him  is  much  better  than  any  they  can 
raise  in  Canada." 


A    BEAUTIFUL  TOWN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Alta  recently  took  a 
trip  through  a  portion  of  Sonoma  county  and 
gives  a  glowing  description  of  its  beautiful 
valleys,  thriving  cities  and  other  points  of  in- 
terest.   Speaking  of  Healdsburg,  he  says: 

North  of  Santa  Kosa  lies  Healdsburg,  a  town 
of  honeysuckles  and  roses,  apple  blooms  and 
trailing  vines.  It  is  a  delightfully  home-like 
place,  and  its  very  external  appearance  fills 
one  with  a  sense  of  comfort.  It  is  half  the 
size  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  points  with  pride  to 
it^  'ocal  theatre  and  public  library. 


STOCK-RAISING  IN  SAN  BENITO  COUNTY. 

The  Hollister  Pacific  Coast,  of  March  5th, 
has  the  following: 

While  farming  is  the  leading  and  paramount 
industry  of  San  Benito  county,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  one.  Stock-raising  is  of  considerable 
importance,  and  carried  on  quite  extensively 
in  the  southern  end  of  this  county.  It  is  up- 
on the  whole  more  profitable  than  farming. 
Very  few  stockmen  are  in  straightened  circum- 
stances; and  these  facts  are  a  better  indication 
of  the  profitableness  of  the  business  than  all 
that  might  be  said  in  volumes  of  dissertation 
upon  the  subject.  Cattle  are  iu  better  condi- 
tion at  this  season  of  the  year  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  are  in  better  order  now  than 
during  any  winter  of  the  past  four  or  five  years. 
Sheep  are  thriving  equally  as  well.  In  short, 
the  continued  rains  have  produced  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  grass,  which  affords  an  abundance  of 
nutritious  feed  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  live 
stock.  In  the  southern  portion  of  this  county 
(including  the  bands  of  Luther  Brothers, 
whose  trade  comes  this  way,  although  they  are 
iu  Monterey  county),  there  are  not  less  than 
80,000  sheep.  Cattle-raising  is  not  carried  on 
so  extensively;  still  there  is  not  a  farmer  in 
the  county  but  what  has  at  least  a  small  num- 
ber of  cows;  while  farming  on  a  small  scale  is 
carried  on  in  connection  with  stock-raising  in 
many  instances,  in  the  foot-hills  and  moun- 
tains. The  southern  portion  of  the  county 
being  better  adapted  to  stock-raising  than  any 
other  part,  has  the  most  cattle  as  well  as  the 
most  sheep.  In  brief,  fully  nine-tenths  of  the 
cattle  of  this  county  are  south  of  Tres  Pinos. 
The  number  in  that  section  will  probably  reach 
10,000. 

This  industry  is  attended  with  more  expense 
but  it  is  made  profitable  in  countries  where 
the  winters  compel  owners  to  feed  three  and 
four  months  during  the  year.  Here,  unless 
there  is  a  dry  season,  there  is  no  necessity  of 
feeding  more  than  a  few  weeks  from  the  first 
rains  until  after  the  grass  gets  large  enough 
for  grazing.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of 
keeping  cattle  in  this  country  is  actually  small 
and  comparatively  insignificant.  California 
live  stock  markets  are  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  the  same  East,  but  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation by  rail  is  greater.  Goat-raising  might 
be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  stock  business 
in  this  county,  but  it  is  not.  There  are  several 
parties  in  the  mountains  who  have  small  bands 
of  goats  of  ordinary  grade,  but  we  know  of 
but  one  individual,  John  A.  Harris,  who  raises 
thoroughbred  Angora  goats. 

Hog-raising  is  the  least  important  part  of  the 
stock  business  in  this  county,  but  why  it 
should  be  we  are  unable  to  tell.  Parties  who 
are  presumed  to  know  tell  us  that  the  business 
is  profitable. 

Upon  the  whole,  all  branches  of  stock-rai.s- 
ing  ought  to  be  and  is  a  profitable  business  iu 
this  county.  Much  of  this  county  being  moun- 
tainous, is  fit  for  nothing  else,  and  farmers 
should  devote  more  attention  to  stock,  espe- 
cially hogs.  If  a  farmer  has  a  small  herd  of 
cattle  or  drove  of  hogs  to  sell  once  a  year,  a 
very  acceptable  addition  is  made  to  his  ex- 
chequer. Besides,  the  business  in  connection 
with  farming  is  not  attended  with  much  ex- 
pense or  trouble. 


CAIFORNIA  OIL  REGION. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  Professor  Silliman, 
the  noted  geologist,  predicted  that  California 
would  ultimately  become  the  largest  oil-pro- 
ducing country  in  the  world.  Great  efi'orts 
have  been  made  of  late  to  bring  about  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  prediction.  According  to  the 
Scientific  American  the  oil  region  consists  of  a 
section  of  coast  range  mountains  covering 
200,000  acres,  and  extending  from  Santa  Cruz 
to  Santa  Barbara,  a  distance  of  550  miles.  Dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  the  Pacific  Coast  Oil 
Company  have  got  control  of  the  most  of  this 
territory  under  long  leases,  and  within  the  past 
year  they  have  sunk  wells  which  yield  good 
results,  built  pumping  works  and  refineries, 
laid  down  iron  pipe  lines,  and  established  fac- 
tories for  the  production  of  casks  and  barrels. 
They  have  now  about  a  score  of  wells,  and 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  supply  not  only  the 
markets  of  Nevada,  California  and  Oregon, 
which  require  3,500,000  gallons  yearly,  but  Ja- 
pan, Java,  China,  Australia  and  Mexico,  which 
require,  perhaps,  ten  times  as  much  oil.  This 
is  a  new  industry  which  is  evidently  destined 
to  add  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  this  State. 
With  its  mineral  resources,  its  fertile  soil,  and 
glorious  climate,  it  would  seem  as  if  California 
should  yield  the  palm  to  no  region  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. — San  Jose  Mercury. 


SANTA  BARBARA'S  EXPORTS. 

Recent  estimates  show  that  Santa  Barbara  County 
has  become  wealthy  in  agricultural  productions. 
In  addition  to  her  exports,  there  is  a  considerable 
home  market,  for  home  produce.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city,  this  home  market  demands 
almost  everything  that  is  raised.  The  fruit  is  ex- 
ported in  a  condensed  form,  as  the  cannery  ab- 
sorbs the  extensive  fruit  interests  of  this  vicinity. 
The  bean  crop  of  Carpinteria,  the  potatoes  of  the 
northern  valleys,  the  wool,  and  many  other  of  the 
principal  productions  of  the  county,  never  reach 
this  city,  but  are  shipped  directly  from  the  wharf 
which  happens  to  be  contiguous  to  ths  respective 
interests. — Santa  Barbara  Press. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  fi>r 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 'a  General  Oillces,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourtli  and  Townsend  Streets. 


FOR  FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  203  Market  street.  Union 
Block. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 
LELAND  STANFORD, 
President^ 
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THE  FUTURE   OP  CALIFORNIA. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  find  the  follow- 
ing carefully  considered  suggestions  in  a  recent 
copy  of  the  Oroville  Mercury — one  of  our  best 
up-country  exchanges: 

Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  who  was  exam- 
ining some  mining  prospects  in  a  lower  county 
of  thisi  State,  remarked  to  a  son  of  the  Emer- 
ald Isle  who  kept  the  hotel  where  he  was  stop- 
ping: "  Your  county  has  a  great  future  before 
it."  "  Yis,  if  we  could  only  overtake  it,"  was 
the  Irishman's  reply.  That  is  just  the  case 
■with  the  State  of  California.  Now  that  gamb- 
ling in  stocks  has  so  much  decreased,  that  in- 
interest  on  money  is  so  much  lower,  and 
money  so  much  plentier,  it  would  seem  that 
the  great  future  of  this  State  was  within 
easy  reach.  But  it  can  only  be  reached  by 
the  use  of  brain  and  muscle,  in  combination 
with  money.  It  must  be  done  by  diversifying 
industry  and  developing  all  the  natural  resour- 
ces of  the  State.  California  is  already  become 
one  of  the  greatest  wheat  producing  States  of 
the  Union.  It  should  become  a  great  wine  and 
brandy  producing  State;  a  great  raisin  making 
State;  a  great  producer  of  cotton  and  cotton 
goods,  silk  and  silk  goods,  nuts,  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  both  temperate  and  semi-tropical;  flax 
and  tiax  manufactures;  wool  and  woolen  goods; 
iron  products  of  all  kinds;  copper,  tin,  agri- 
•cuitural  implements;  jute  and  all  kinds  of  bur- 
lap goods,  at  least  sufficient  to  sack  her  grain, 
and  wool;  petroleum,  crude  and  manufactured; 
coal,  of  which  some  of  the  very  best  quality 
lies  buried  in  some  of  the  southern  counties. 
She  can  and  should  produce  some  of  the  finest 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  in  the  world. 
She  has  already  made  a  splendid  beginning  in 
this  direction.  A  valuable  animal  eats  no 
more  than  a  scrub.  We  have  a  sea-coast  of 
seven  hundred  miles.  We  have  an  area  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  that  of  the  whole  of  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
every  variety  of  soil,  and  every  useful  mineral 
and  earth  known  to  man,  from  gold  to  asbestos. 
With  all  these  vast  resources,  why  should  not 
California  become  the  richest  and  most  popu- 
lous State  of  the  Union? 

It  undoubtedly  is  for  the  present  very  incon- 
venient to  many  of  our  citizens,  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  living  by  loaning  their 
money,  that  interest  has  become  so  low.  For 
the  State  at  large,  however,  it  will  be  a  great 
blessing,  and  in  the  end  also  for  those  who 
have  the  money.  Money  must  now  be  invested 
in  some  productive  industry.    We  recommend 
to  all  our  citizens  who  have  heretofore  lived  on 
interest,  that  they  look  carefully  about  them 
and  see  what  productive  industry  they  can  in- 
vest their  money  and  their  brains  in.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  brawny  muscle  to  help  them 
turn  their  money  over  and  make  them  small 
and  sure  profits.    Let  us  further  suggest  that 
our  monied  men,  when  they  do  invest  in  new 
enterprises,  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
labor  they  employ,  shall,  besides  moderate 
wages,  have  a  share  also  in  the  net  profits  of 
the  productions.    This  will  make  every  mus- 
cular machine  also  an  intellectual  assistant. 
Every  laborer  will  be  interested  in  improving 
methods,  saving  money   and  making  larger 
profits.    Thousands  of  dollars  might  at  once 
be  invested  in  the  production  of  raw  silk, 
which  would  soon  bring  in  a  profitaVjle  return. 
In  addition  to  our  vast  water  front  on  the  Pa- 
cific, we  have  a  system  of  railroads  extending 
from  our  northern  limits  to  our  southern,  al- 
most in  the  center  of  the  State.    As  fast  as  the 
business  will  warrant  it,  side  feeders  to  these 
long  roads  will  be  built,  and  we  will  have  the 
most  convenient  system  of  inter-communica- 
tion and  internal  commerce  of  any  other  State. 
We  will  also  have  great  facilities  for  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.    With  direct  railroad 
communication  with  Chicago,  with  St.  Louis, 
with  Galveston,  with  New  Orleans;  with  ocean 
communication  with  all  the  world ;  with  our 
vast  home  systems  of  railroads;  with  our  vast, 
varied  and  inexhaustible  natural  resources; 
with  our  balmy  and  healthful  climate,  there  is 
nothing  wanting  but  an  industrious,  enterpris- 
ing and  intelligent  people  to  make  California 
the  grandest  and  happiest  country  the  sun 
shines  on. 


PRODUCTIVE  LAND. 

It  is  stated  that  the  orchards  and  vineyards 
in  the  vicinity  of  Vacaville,  Solano  county,  ag 
gregating  some  GOO  or  700  acres  are  yielding 
$150,000  ijer  annum,  and  each  fruit  farm  is  a 
■witness  that  every  acre  of  good  land  there,  in 
three  or  four  years,  can  be  made  to  produce 
annually  a  net  income  of  from  $100  to  $1,000 


THE  WHEAT-DRILl,. 

The  editor  of  the  Contra  Costa  dnzcHe  va&]s.es 
the  following  mentions  of  an  instance  of  drill- 
planting  that  came  under  his  observation: 

The  most  successful  drill-planting  and  cul- 
ture test  that  we  remember  to  have  seen  re- 
ported, was  one  made  upon  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  in  Modoc  county,  some  two  or  three  years 
ago.  In  this  case  the  plot  was  laid  out  in  rec- 
tangular lines  19  by  37  inchps,  and  a  single 
grain  of  wheat  planted  at  each  intersection  of 
the  lines.  The  planting  was  done  in  April,  the 
ground  once  lightly  irrigated,  and  the  cultiva- 
tor run  repeatedly  over  it  each  way  between  the 
plants  from  time  to  time  during  the  growing 
period,  and  the  yield  of  grain  was  at  the  rate 
of  80  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  Tpas  a  very  ex- 
ceptional character  of  experiment,  made  by 
the  experimenter  to  demonstrate  that  a  yield  of 
forty  bushels  of  wheat  was  possible  from  a 
pint  measure  of  seed.  We  should  hardly  be 
inclined  to  rely  for  the  best  results  on  so  thin 
planting;  but,  in  general  conditions,  should 
think  a  planting  18  inches  apart  each  way, 
made,  say,  in  March,  on  well  harrowed  ground 
that  had  not  been  plowed  more  than  four 
inches,  and,  after  the  wheat  should  be  up  from 
four  to  six  inches,  cultivated  and  kept  clean 
until  the  wheat  stools  have  completely  shaded 
it,  could  be  depended  on  for  the  best  results 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  cultiva- 
tion near  the  plants  should  be  no  deeper  than 
sufficient  to  destroj-  the  weeds  and  keep  a  light 
mulch  of  loose  soil  over  the  crown  of  the 
wheat  roots,  but  graduated  towards  the  center 
of  the  space  between  the  plants  to  the  depth 
of  four  inches,  or  more — the  object  being  to 
break  up  the  capilary  conducting  channels  as 
deeply  as  practicable  in  the  settled  soil,  to  pre- 
vent their  bringing  water  to  the  surface  for 
useless  evaporation,  and  to  carry  it  all  in  the 
unbroken  channels  imder  the  plants  to  be  ta- 
ken up  with  their  food  elements  through  the 
roots.  Steep  hill  sides  will  probably  never  be 
practically  available  for  the  drill  culture  of 
grain,  but  we  are  confident  that  on  level  and 
moderately  sloping  lands  it  will,  before  many 
years,  be  \ery  generally  adopted  in  California, 
where,  during  its  periods  of  greatest  growth 
and  maturing,  the  wheat  plant  is  dependent 
upon  the  supply  of  water  it  is  able  to  draw 
from  the  earth  stores  below  its  roots,  as  none 
falls  to  them  from  above. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  MARKET  STREET,    -     -     -    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AN   OPPORTUNITY  LOST. 

While  San  Francisco  is  waiting,  Boston, 
New  York,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  are  at  work. 
They  have  no  traditions  concerning  the  Com- 
stock  to  observe  and  they  do  not  see  any  ne- 
cessity for  deep  mining  if  they  can  get  gold 
and  silver  by  easy  and  inexpensive  surface 
work.  Neither  have  they  sat  do^«'n  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central 
Pacific  have  linked  the  two  oceans  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  other  linking  is  necessary.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  taiten  eager  hold  of  the 
mines  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  and  own 
more  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Arizona  than 
we  do.  Not  only  that,  but  they  have  watched 
the  progress  of  the  southern  railroad  lines  and 
have  discounted  the  future  so  thoroughly 
already  that  there  is  not  much  left  for  anybody 
else  to  do.  They  know  where  the  mines  are 
down  there,  where  the  cities  and  towns  will  be 
and  have  mastered  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
channels  by  which  money  can  be  made  to  flow 
northeast  from  New  Mexico.  The  country  is 
full  of  the  agents  of  Eastern  and  central  capi- 
talists while  those  of  San  Francisco  have  yet 
to  make  their  appearance  in  force.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  San  Franciscans 
have  stepped  into  the  new  arena  of  enterprise. 
There  are,  fortunately,  some  capitalists  among 
us  who  can  see  farther  than  six  inches  beyond 
the  ends  of  their  noses;  but  they  are  compar- 
atively very  few.  Some  San  Francisco  men 
have  been  wide  awake  enough  to  see  the  com- 
ing greatness  of  the  southwestern  country;  but 
the  men  of  New  York,  Boston,  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  have  captured  it  and  will  most  likely 
hold  it.  San  Francisco  will  be  immensely  ben- 
efited by  the  new  southern  railroad  connections 
but  she  might  have  been  queen  of  this  western 
empire.  It  is  not  yet  too  late,  however,  to  se- 
cure more  than  we  have.  There  is  plenty  of 
opportunity  yet  for  enterprising  individuals  in 
the  wilds  of  New  Mexico;  for  though  the  East 
has  been  gobbling  up  things  at  a  very  lively 
rate  for  some  time  past,  it  will  yet  be  months 
before  everything  in  sight  shall  be  claimed  and 
owned. — 8.  F.  Stock  Report, 


IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS, 


 AND- 


FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc. — Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  F"urnished.— Designs  l-'urnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOUENE  &  CO., 

7St5  Marfcet  Street,      -      -      Ssiii  Frsiiiciseo. 
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THB  DAIRY  BUSINESS. 

The  following,  which  we  take  from  the  Hol- 
lister  Pacific  Ctxist,  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  California: 

Dairying  is  one  of  the  leading,  and,  when 
propei'ly  carried  on,  most  profitable  industries 
of  this  Stite.    And  strange  as  the  assertion 
may  seem,  we  have  it  from  good  authority  that 
Gilroy  and   Hollister  ship   one-third   of  the 
cheese  manufactured  in  California.    There  are 
properly  three  kinds  of  dairies,  milk,  butter 
and  cheese  dairies.    The  first  mentioned  are 
generally  close  to  towns  and  cities,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  are  supplied  with  milk  from 
them.    Butter  dairies  are  where  the  cream  is 
churned  and  made  into  butter.    The  cheese 
dairies  are  the  most  important  in  this  country, 
and  also  the  most  difficult  of  management,  as 
the  various  and  wide-diflfering  grades  of  cheese 
will  fully   attest.     The  process  of  making 
cheese  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  descrip- 
tion here.    But  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
business  and  the  most  successful  way  of  con- 
ducting it  will  be  germain  to  the  question.  Mr. 
Albert  Willson,  of  San  Felipe,  has  kindly  fur- 
nished us  with  much  of  the  information  we 
shall  make  use  of  below.    Mr.  Willson  milks 
80  cows,  and  finds  that  the  milk  from  each  cow 
makes  from  400  to  500  pounds  of  cheese  annu- 
ally.   The  average  price  of  this  cheese  after 
deducting  freight  and  commissions  is  12^^  cents 
per  pound.    By  careful  estimate,  Mr.  Willson 
ascertained  that  the  proceeds  of  his  cows  last 
year  were  f51  each.    Twenty-one  dollars  of 
this  will  pay  the  expense  of  milking,  cheese- 
making,  feed,  etc.,  which  leaves  a  net  profit  of 
$30  to  the  cow,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profits  to 
be  derived  from  calves  and  the  whey  that  is 
fed  to  hogs.    The  expense  of  running  a  dairy 
is  not  as  great  as  one  might  imagine.  One  man 
milks  22  cows,  and  for  bis  services  receives 
from  $25  to  $30  per  month.     One  cheese- 
maker  does  the  work  in  an  ordinary  dairy,  for 
which  he  gets  from  $35  to  $40  per  month. 
Dairy  cows  are  selected  from  no  particular 
stock,  although  the  Durham  seems  to  be  the 
favorite.    It  is  advisable  to  use  green  feed,  at 
least  semi-occasionally.    For  this  purpose, 
perhaps  beets  are  the  best  things  that  can  be 
raised.    They  yield  from  25  to  60  tons  to  the 
acre,  are  nutritious  and  relished  by  cattle.  Mr. 
Willson  informs  us  that  he  has  seen  the  time 
when  he  could  pick  100  beets  from  his  field 
that  would  weigh    100   pounds  each.  Some 
diiirymen  never  give  their  cattle  any  green 
feed,  except  what  they  get  from  grazing  on  the 
hills.    But  a  field  of  alfalfa  in  connection  with 
a  dairy  is  very  useful — in  fact,  regarded  by 
some  as  almost  iudispensabla.    Dairymen  gen- 
erally, and  always  should,  raise  their  hay  and 
other  feed.    An  orchard  is  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  a  dairy.    Unless  a  man  is  in  the  business 
very  extensively,  he  will  find  plenty  of  time 
for  and  a  pleasant  contrast  in  horticultural 
pursuits. 

The  largest  dairy  in  this  county  is  situated 
between  Hollister  and  San  Juan,  and  is  owned 
and  conducted  by  George  F.  Mitchell.  He  is 
milking  at  the  present  time  180  cows,  but  has 
milked  as  many  as  215.  Last  year  he  manu- 
factured 93,. 500  pounds  ot  cheese,  which  com- 
manded a  ready  sale  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket, the  highest  price  received  being  IG  cents 
per  pound.  Mr.  Mitchell  devotes  his  entire 
attention  to  the  business  of  the  dairy,  pays 
first-class  wages  and  makes  a  No.  1  article  of 
cheese.  He  is  particularly  adverse  to  changing 
his  milkers,  and  believes  that  he  loses  $25 
every  time  such  a  change  is  made.  There  is 
no  question  bat  that  a  good  milk'ir  is  worth 
$15  per  month  more  than  an  ordinary  one.  A 
cow  should  have  the  milk  taken  from  her  qui- 
etly and  rapidly.  In  butter  dairies  they  never 
permit  a  cow  to  be  chased  or  excited,  claiming 
that  it  affects  her  milk,  and  lessens  the  quan- 
tity of  butter  o  tained  at  a  churning.  E.  A. 
Sawyer,  Donnelly,  Dunne  &  Co..  Francisco 
Rosa,  Henderson  Brown  and  others  have  dai- 
ries in  this  county.  But  Gilroy  township,  in 
Santa  Clara  county,  doubtless  makes  the  mo.st 
cheese,  of  any  other  locality  of  corresijonding 
size  in  the  State.  During  187!),  700,000  pounds 
of  cheese  were  manufactured  in  that  township; 
2,747  cows  were  milked,  and  78,100  pounds  of 
butter  were  made  during  the  same  year.  This 
does  not  include  Donnelly  &  Dunne's  and  E. 
A.  Sawyer's  dairies. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  ihat  dairy- 
ing is  a  business  of  considerable  importance, 
ar  '  corresponding  profit.     A  dairyman  who 


attends  to  his  work  is  never  poor.  But  then 
attending  to  business  generally  insures  one's 
success  anywhere.  But  the  dairy  business  is 
a  branch  of  trade  that  is  not  overdone  in  this 
State.    There  is  room  for  more. 


THE  SOVTHERX  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
SYSTEM. 

The  DoiKicmtic  Staiulard,  published  at  Eu- 
reka, Humboldt  county  has  the  following: 

Some  time  since  we  outlined  an  article  show- 
ing how  and  why  the  Southern  Pacific  Kail- 
road  now  being  constructed  between  Southern 
California  and  Texas,  would  directly  benefit  us 
and  open  a  heavy  demand  for  all  of  our  sur- 
plus lumber.    That  road,  that  is  the  main  line, 
is  nearing  completion.    The  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  will  cut  through  the  Southern  road 
at  El  Paso,  New  Alexico,  and  will  be  extended 
through  Old  Mexico  and  Central  America.  It 
is  now  expected  that  the  cars  will  be  put  on 
thjB  A.  T.  &  Santa  Fe  road  on  the  first  of 
March.    The  point  where  these  two  great  roads 
intersect  is  1,100  miles  from  Kansas  City,  and 
1,200  miles  from  San  Francisco.    Other  minor 
intersections  will  be  made  with  the  Southern 
Route.    Los  Angeles  will  be   the  principal 
depot  on  this  Coast,  and  San  Diego  will  be 
connected.    A  road  is  now  under  way  of  con- 
struction from  El  Paso  to  Guaymas  on  the 
Gulf  of  California.    This  Great  Railroad  Sys- 
tem opens  up  a  new  and  almost  incomparable 
field,  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  farming  land  and 
pasturage;  and  lumber  will  be  in  demand  all 
along  the  different  routes.    Thousands  of  new 
houses  will  spring  up  just  as  soon  as  the  roads 
are  completed.    The  Indians  who  are  now  com- 
mitting depredations  along  the  Santa  Fe  divi- 
sion, will  be  put  into  subjection;  and  they  will 
make  no  more  trouble  than  they  did  after  the 
Transcontinental  road  was  finished  and  put 
into  operation.    Few,  who  have  given  this  en- 
terprise but  a  passing  glance,  are  aware  of  the 
vast  area  of  country  that  is  soon  to  be  popu- 
lated by  a  thrifty  class  of  people  from  every 
section  of  the  United  States,  and  from  foreign 
countries.    The  Southern  route  will  be  the  fa- 
vorite road  for  passengers  and  shippers  in  win- 
ter, a.--,  the  mountains  will  not  furnish  the  heavy 
snow  blockades,  so  common  on  the  Transcon- 
tinental.    California  will  reaj)  much  benefit 
from  this  grand  undertaking,  and  as  lumber 
will  be  in  greater  demand,  Humboldt  county 
will  be  benefited,  and  will  have  a  continual  de- 
mand for  all  the  lumber  that  can  be  manufac- 
tured out  of  the  redwood  trees  that  shade  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  within  her  boundaries. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co..  will  control  the  entire  ex- 
press  from  San  Francisco   to  Kansas  City. 
They  made  arrangements  with  the  American 
and  United  States  companies,  and  several  years 
ago  they  purchased  the  Holliday  express  fran- 
chise west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  south  of 
British  America,  and  north  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory line;  and  it  is  through  the  right  obtain- 
ed at  that  time  that  they  now  operate  the  San- 
ta Fe  road. 


CARP    CULTURE    IN    SAN  JOACtUIN 
COUNTY. 

In  January,  last  year,  George  Moshier,  a 
prominent  farmer,  who  resides  on  the  Chero- 
kee lane,  about  six  miles  from  Stockton,  went 
to  Russian  river,  where  he  procured  from  Mr. 
Davis  twenty-nine  small  carp.  Twelve  of  these 
died  in  transit,  and  he  reached  home  with  sev- 
enteen alive.  He  placed  them  in  a  pond  ex- 
pressly prepared  for  them  at  his  dwelling.  The 
pond  is  seventy  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet  in 
depth.  The  young  fishes  were  placed  in. the 
pond  on  the  9th  of  January,  1880.  There  are 
now  over  5,000  carp  in  the  little  lake,  all  the 
offspring  of  the  original  seventeen.  Mr.  Mo- 
shier exhibited  several  of  the  fishes  in  this 
office  yesterday.  One  of  the  original  stock, 
twenty  months  old,  weighs  two  pounds.  The 
first  lot  spawned  last  May,  and  now  the  little 
ones  are  from  five  to  seven  inches  in  length. 
In  time  they  will  attain  a  weight  of  from  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty  pounds.  They  are  finely 
shaped,  plump  fishes,  easily  raised,  and  as  food 
fishes  they  are  not  surpassed  by  mountain 
trout.  These  are  the  first  carp  introduced  into 
San  Joaquin  county.  They  multiply  with  such 
extraordinary  rapidity  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  every  farmer  to  raise  in  a  little  pond 
on  his  premises  sufficient  to  supply  the  table 
demand  in  his  dwelling.  We  learn  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  George  S.  Ladd  to  put  about 
300  in  the  reservoir  fed  by  the  artesian  well  on 
his  farm  east  of  the  city. — Stocklun  Imlfpeiulent. 


THE  AIINES   OF  GRANITE   BASIN,  PLU- 
MAS COUNTY. 

From  a  communication  in  the  Daily  Chroni- 
cle, of  this  city,  we  make  the  following  extract 
in  reference  to  the  mines  and  mills  of  the  above 
locality : 

There  are  two  ledges  patented  in  the  basin, 
the  Caldwell  and  the  Jennie.  The  rest  are 
luld  on  locations  of  old  and  recent  dates. 
From  about  ten  ledges  100  to  500  tons  each 
have  been  extracted  for  reduction,  and  from 
the  balance  of  them  not  over  ten  tons.  There 
is  yet  no  deep  mining  in  the  district.  All  the 
present  work  consists  mostly  of  tunnels.  The 
hills  are  high,  and  a  good  deal  of  ground  can 
be  explored  in  this  way  in  many  mines.  The 
deepest  shaft  or  incline  is  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  deep.  The  ledges  are  usually  small,  be- 
ing from  a  foot  to  three  feet  wide,  regular  in 
their  course,  good  smooth  walls,  clay  gouge, 
free-working  ground,  comparatively  little  blast- 
ing required,  bearing  on  an  average  $8  to  $10 
free  gold  and  $50  to  $100  in  sulphurets.  As 
far  as  known  ledges  increase  in  width  and  sul- 
phurets in  depth.  It  will  be  premature  to  pre- 
dict the  future  of  the  ledges  at  500  and  1,000 
feet  in  depth,  but  all  indications  are  favorable 
to  permanency  and  increase  of  sulphurets 
bearing  gold.  Thus  far  the  holders  of  ledges 
and  claims  have  been  men  and  companies  of 
limited  means,  working  economically  within 
bounds  of  the  same  and  at  their  leisure.  Some 
discoverers  of  ledges  have  within  a  few  years 
made  a  few  thousand  dollars  by  reducing  small 
quantities  in  hand  mortars  and  arastras,  sold 
out  their  claims  to  other  parties  and  gone  away. 
Others  made  and  make  money  by  reducing 
their  ores  in  arastras  and  mills. 

There  is  now  in  the  district  one  eight-stamp 
quartz  mill  (stamps  of  850  pounds  each),  run 
by  a  hurdy-gurdy  wheel;  one  four-stamp  mill 
( stamps  (550  pounds  each)  run  by  water  power; 
two  eight-stamp  mills  (stamps  400  pounds 
each),  one  run  by  water  and  the  other  by 
steam;  one-nine  stamp  mill  (stamps  300  and 
200  pounds  each)  run  by  steam.  In  all  five 
quartz  mills,  three  of  which  were  put  up  last 
fall.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  for  the  sav- 
ing of  the  sulphurets.  There  are  three  aras- 
tras, but  they  are  not  used  now.  Thus  far,  by 
as  accurate  statements  as  could  be  obtained  on 
the  spot,  there  has  been  extracted,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  camp,  about  $30,000  from  the  old 
Mexican  mine.  The  eight-stamp  mill,  owned 
by  A.  P.  White  now,  has  reduced  about  $30,- 
000  from  the  Caldwell  mine;  about  $10,000 
from  the  Granite  mine  and  about  $11,000  from 
the  Jennie,  the  Highland  Chief  and  others. 
The  four-stamp  mill  of  Jim  See  has  reduced 
approximately  $5,000.  The  arastras  reckoned 
at  $8,000  and  the  newly-started  mills  at  $2,000 
would  give  a  total  production  of  $90,000  from 
the  ledges  of  the  district  since  the  mining  of 
quartz  ledges  has  been  prosecuted.  This  re- 
sult seems  very  satisfactory  on  account  of  the 
little  work  yet  done,  and  the  easy  way  in  which 
mining  is  carried  on  in  the  district. 


BUSINESS  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  says:  "The  State  is 
now  beginning  to  enjoy  some  of  the  fruits  of 
legitimate  industry,  and  there  has  been  a  nota- 
ble improvement  in  very  nearly  every  branch 
of  business.  Oakland  has  been  built  up  by 
men  who  have  made  their  money  in  other  lo- 
calities, and  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  great 
prosperity  that  was  developed  when  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State  assumed  promi- 
nence. The  revival  of  trade  now  observed  will 
rapidly  make  itself  felt  here.  There  is  a  quick- 
ening of  the  market  for  real  estate,  and  various 
improvements  have  been  projected  for  the  next 
season.  During  the  long  period  of  business 
depression  we  have  suffered  less  than  any  other 
town  in  California,  the  foreclosures  of  mort- 
gages have  been  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  to- 
tal number  that  have  been  given;  the  amount 
of  taxable  property  has  continually  increased; 
there  are  more  pupils  in  our  public  schools  and 
there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  number 
of  voters.  Having  been  able  to  more  than 
hold  our  own  under  such  discouraging  circum- 
stances, there  is  every  reason  why  there  should 
be  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  city  and  a 
readiness  among  men  of  means  to  make  their 
investments  here.  It  is  not  desirable  that  there 
should  be  what  they  call  a  boom  in  real  estate, 
for  inflation  of  that  kind  is  always  followed  by 
a  reaction — a  steady  and  reliable  market  is  of 
more  value  to  all  concerned,  and  that  is  now 
assured." 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 


lUSTRiySll,  Ml  &  JlPJPi, 


TO 


NEW  YORK 


AND 


THE  6REAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  AIL  RAIL  ROUTE 


VIA 


Central  and  Union  Pacific 


RABLHOAD  LINE 


Is  now  in  complete  running  order  from 


San  Francisco  to  Atlantic  Seaboard. 


THROUGH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 


Leave  San  Francisco  Dailjr, 


Maki  prompt  connection  with  the  Beveral  Railwa; 
Line      itbo  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 


UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


CONNECTING  AT 


With  the  several  Steamer  Lines  lO 


AND    ALIi    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


THROUGH   TIME  GOING  EAST. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Omaha,  i  days  and  6  hours;  to 
Chicago,  6  days  and  6  hours;  to  New  York,  6  daya  and 
20  hours. 


Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 


Second  to  None  in  (he  World. 


Are  nin  daily  from  SAN  FRANCISCO  to  NEW  YOliK, 
and  intermediate  pointn.  Tin  sc  DrawingRoom  Cars  by 
day,  and  Sleeping  Oars  byiiight.are  unexcelled  for  com- 
fort and  convenience  to  the  Passenger  while  en  route — 
combining  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  and  all  ac- 
commodations pertaining  to  a  well-furnished  chamber, 
with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc.  A  com- 
petent Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  our  Patrons.  - 

Children  not  over  Twelve  years  of  age,  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age.  Free. 

100  pounds  of  Bairifnge  per  full  Passenffer 
free.  50  poundi*  of  Raggage  per  half  Pas- 
senger, free. 


Tbronifh  Ticket  Ofllce) 


Oakland  Ferry   Landing,  Market  Street, 
San  Prancisco. 


S.  H.  H.  CLARK,  General  Superintendent  U.  P.  R,  R. 
T.  L.  KIMBALL,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Omaha, 

A.'^N.  TOWNE,  General  Superintendent  CP.  R.  R. 
T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Oeueral  Passenger  Agent,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 


April. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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GOING  TO   THE  FOOT-HILIiS. 

From  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
liecord- Union  we  condense  the  following  from 
an  article  under  the  above  heading- 

We  hear  of  a  number  of  families,  who  have 
been  repeatedly  flooded  out  on  the  Sacramento 
and  other  river  bottoms,  who  contemplate  the 
securing  of  locations  for  homes  in  the  foot- 
hills.   This  is  a  good  determination. 

The  foot-hills  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
production  of  a  variety  of  crops.  An  indus- 
trious family  can  go  onto  a  foot-hill  farm  and 
raise  all  they  will  need  to  eat  and  drink,  and, 
we  may  add,  nearly  all  they  will  need  to  wear. 
All  the  early  spring  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce, 
radishes,  peas,  beans,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips, 
etc.,  come  forward  very  quickly  in  the  foot- 
hills, and  can  in  fact  be  planted  in  the  fall  and 
kept  growing  all  winter,  and  be  ready  for  use 
in  the  early  spring.  In  most  localities  in  the 
foot-hills  green  corn,  early  rose  potatoes,  and 
vegetables  of  the  above  description,  can  be 
ready  for  the  farmer's  table  before  the  seed 
can  be  planted  on  much  of  the  best  land  on 
the  Sacramento  river,  on  account  of  the  water. 
Mesa  crops,  too,  can  be  produced  late  in  the 
season,  with  a  little  care  to  irrigate  them.  The 
foot-hills  are  also  adapted  to  the  vine  and  fruit, 
and  nut-bearing  trees  of  all  kinds,  as  wel\  as 
to  every  variety  of  small  fruits,  as  the  black- 
berries, raspberries  and  strawberries;  so  that 
the  farmer  can  raise  not  only  for  family  use  all 
these  necessaries  and  luxuries,  but  he  can  sell 
either  fresh  or  dry  fruits  or  put  them  up  in 
cans  for  sale.  A  few  cows  and  hogs  and 
sheep  can  also  be  kept  to  supply  milk  and  but- 
ter and  pork  and  lard  and  mutton  and  veal. 
This  stock  can  be  kept  during  the  summer 
months  on  IJUe  refuse  and  coarse  products  of 
the  farm  and  on  the  hay  and  straw  during  the 
winter.  During  the  winter  also  there  can  be 
good,  fresh,  growing  feed  for  them  nearly  all 
the  time  by  sowing  each  fall  a  few  acres  in  rye. 
This  gi-ain  in  the  foot-hills  makes  an  excellent 
growth  in  the  late  fall  and  winter,  and  may  be 
pastured  to  a  late  date  in  the  spring,  and  then 
will  make  a  good  crop  of  hay.  But  perhaps 
the  chief  advantage  of  the  foot-hills  over  the 
low  river  bottoms  is  their  desirableness  for  a 
home.  A  home  once  made  and  beautified,  as 
it  may  be  on  the  foot-hills,  becomes  a  perma- 
nent resting  place  for  the  family.  Around 
such  a  place  the  affections  attach  and  fasten  as 
they  can  never  do  on  the  banks  of  any  river 
liable  to  overflow  every  season  and  wash  every- 
thing before  its  angry  floods.  No  more  de- 
lightful place  can  be  found  in  the  world  than 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  for  the  building  up  of  a  happy, 
prosperous  and  virtuous  rural  community. 
The  wonder  is  that  this  section  has  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  unsettled  and  uncultivated  so 
long.  Many  people  imagine  as  they  travel 
over  this  section  and  see  only  here  and  there  a 
house,  and  perhaps  a  small  orchard,  that  all 
the  desirable  locations  have  been  taken  up. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  Most  of  the  settle- 
ments heretofore  have  been  made  in  small  val- 
leys or  flats  between  rolling  hills  and  at  the 
feet  of  ravines,  with  the  idea  that  the  soil  in 
these  valleys  and  flats  is  superior  to  that  on 
the  hillsides.  This  is  also  a  mistake,  Asa 
rule  the  hillsides  contain  the  best  soil  for  all 
purposes.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrated 
about  Newcastle,  in  Placer  county,  and  at 
every  other  locality  where  the  capacity  and 
value  of  the  soil  have  been  put  to  test.  Six  or 
eight  years  ago  the  lands  about  Newcastle  were 
not  regarded  as  any  more  valuable  than  lands 
in  any  other  locality  at  an  equal  altitude  on  the 
foot-hills  of  that  county.  They  have  since 
been  taken  up  and  occupied  by  orchards,  vine- 
yards and  small  fruit  gardens,  and  to-day  the 
lands  for  miles  about  this  thriving  little  town 
are  worth  from  !i;75  to  $150  per  acre,  and  ac- 
tual experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  flat 
lands,  at  first  most  sought  for,  are  the  least 
valuable. 

SUBDIVIDING  LARGE  ESTATES. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  one  of  Lis  lectures 
in  this  city,  made  the  following  sensible  and 
truthful  remarks: 

Large  holders  of  land  should  make  haste  to 
cut  them  up  into  small  farms,  and  it  should  be 
the  endeavor  of  the  State  to  make  room  for 
more  laborers,  more  small  farms,  more  house- 
holdings;  for  the  power  of  the  State  will  con- 
sist in  the  small  industries  and  not  in  the  oc- 
casional elevating  of  one  man  with  a  mountain 
of  gold  for  his  throne.  I  know  that  nations 
that  most  do  prosper,  prosper  most  by  such  a 
subdivision  of  labor  as  makes  human  society  a 
hive  of  industry. 


HOW   OUR    SHEEP    Fi.EECES    ARB  DIS- 
PCSKD  OP. 

A  correspondent  of  the  PoM,  of  this  city, 
has  the  following  concerning  the  travels  of  a 
sheep  fleece  until  it  reaches  the  factory: 

The  journey  of  a  fleece,  when  sheared  from 
a  sheep  in  California,  instead  of  being  made 
into  cloth  and  then  into  clothes  here,  is  sent  to 
Boston,  with  a  profit  to  the  railroad;  sold  by 
the  commission  merchant,  with  a  profit  to  him; 
sent  to  Lowell,  with  a  profit  to  the  railroad: 
made  into  cloth,  with  a  profit  to  tue  Lowell 
factory  hands;  sent  to  Boston,  with  a  profit  to 
the  railroad;  sold  by  the  commission  merchant, 
with  a  profit  to  him;  made  into  clothing,  with 
a  profit  to  the  manufacturer;  the  clothing  sent 
to  San  Francisco,  with  a  profit  to  the  railroad; 
sold  by  the  commission  merchant,  with  a  profit 
to  him,  then  by  the  jobber  to  the  retailer,  with 
a  profit;  and  the  California  sheepman  can  then 
go  into  the  retail  store,  pay  the  retail  store 
keeper  a  profit,  and  buy  a  coat  made  from  the 
fleece  of  his  own  sheep,  which  has  traveled 
twice  across  the  North  American  continent; 
paid  twelve  profits  and  given  employment  to  a 
variety  of  foreign  labor,  instead  of  being  made 
into  cloth  and  clothing  here  at  home,  giving 
employment  to  our  people  and  teaching  the 
rising  generation  that  labor  is  honorable  and 
not  meant  only  to  be  practiced  by  negroes  and 
Chinamen. 

Now,  whether  you  read  Adam  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations  or  read  John  Stuart  Mill's 
Essays  on  Political  Economy,  you  can  find  no 
allusion  to  such  a  circumlocution  of  folly  as 
this,  for  the  reason  that  no  people  but  our- 
selves were  ever  guilty  of  it.  If  property 
holders  and  married  men  adhere  to  such  a  pol- 
icy as  this,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  California 
in  the  race  with  other  States  for  supremacy, 
for  wealth,  for  power.  Could  nature  do  more 
for  us,  with  flocks  on  the  hills,  so  cheaply 
reared  and  needing  so  little  care,  and  yet  no 
home  market  for  our  products?  If  this  policy 
is  to  be  pursued,  California  will  be  distanced 
in  the  race.  For  nothing  is  more  sure  tiian 
this — that  a  State  which  has  not  enterprise 
enough  to  use  for  its  own  profit  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  its  own  production,  but  leaves  that  to 
other  States,  must  ultimately  take  the  place 
which  the  fortune  of  w4r  assigns  to  the  van- 
(juished.  The  alarming  fact  stares  us  in  the 
face  that  we  are  allowing  manufacturers  in 
other  States  to  come  here,  get  our  products, 
take  them  three  thousand  miles  away,  adapt 
them  to  our  use  by  their  skill  and  industry, 
and  then  bring  them  back  and  sell  them  to  us 
at  our  own  doors,  and  grow  rich  at  the  busi- 
ness. 

If  we  continue  this  policy,  the  time  will 
come  when  California  will  go  into  a  hopeless 
decline  and  then  will  fall  upon  us  the  scornful 
censure  of  history — God  did  everything  for 
them,  but  they  could  do  nothing  for  themselves. 


THE   HONEY  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  P.  Loucks,  of  King's  River,  paid  us  a 
visit  this  week,  and  informs  us  that  during  the 
past  season  he  has  taken  11,400  pounds  of 
honey  from  his  apiary,  and  his  bees  have  in- 
creased from  50  stands  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season  to  110  stands,  and  he  also  has  on 
hand  about  125  pounds  of  wax.  Such  is  the 
lesult  of  one  season's  work  in  operating  and 
starting  another  industry  in  our  county.  It 
was  asserted  by  many  that  the  production  of 
honey  could  not  be  successfully  and  profitably 
conducted  in  Fresno  county.  Mr.  Loucks  has 
fully  demonstrated  that  by  proper  attention 
and  care  it  is  practicable  and  profitable.  And 
still  there  are  opportunities  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  other  industries  with  profit.  We  have 
yet  to  learn  of  a  single  enterprise,  that  has 
paid  in  other  localities,  and  which  has  been 
tried  in  an  intelligent  manner  in  Fresno 
county  and  failed.  Our  resources  are  practi- 
cally unlimited. — Fresno  Ilepublican. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 


GOOD  STOCK. 

The  Colton  Semi-Tropic  says  that  during  the 
past  year  quite  a  number  of  horses  and  mules 
have  been  purchased  in  San  Bernardino  county 
by  the  United  States  Government  officers  and 
by  private  individuals,  who  have  sent  them  to 
Arizona  and  various  points  in  California.  One 
thing  noticeable  about  all  these  sales  was  that 
good  stock  brought  a  fair  price  and  found  a 
ready  sale.  Our  farmers  should  profit  by  this 
experience  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  rais- 
ing of  a  better  grade  of  animals.  Hundreds 
of  horses  that  were  ofl'ered  for  sale  were  re- 
fused on  account  of  not  being  up  to  the  stan- 
dard. 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT 


Manufactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  and 
Cheapest  Paint 
in  the  World  for 
Buildings  Out- 
si'le  and  Inside 
on  Wood,  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used. 


This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  READY  FOR  USE,  requiring  no  further  addition  of  oil 
or  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  White,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  process  of  manufacture,  are  so  thoroughly  united 
tliat  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVER  CHALK,  CRACK,  OR  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  Buildings  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
•years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.    Of  no  other  paint  can  this  be  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRIGK,  General  Agent. 

403  MARKET  STREET,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  Offices,  HaUs,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores,Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  \^ARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes,  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St. 


i6 


THE  RESOURCES 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


April. 


•      WHAT  IS  A   GOOD  INVESTMENT? 

The  following  exceedingly  sensible  and  truthful 
article,  from  our  sprightly  contemporary— the 
Daily  Evening  J'ost  of  this  city,  will  open  the  ej-es 
of  many  who  are  hoarding  np  instead  of  investing 
their  money: 

Millions  of  money,  in  large  and  small  sums,  are 
now  hoarded  up  in  savings  banks  waiting  for  prop- 
erty to  rise.  When  it  is  cheap  nobody  seems  to 
want  it.  The  country  is  prospering,  and  the  city 
will  soon  begin  to  derive  substantial  benefit  there- 
from. The  fact  is,  the  wine  and  raisin  product  of 
the  State  is  proving  so  immensely  profitable  that 
it  bids  fair  to  eclipse  even  the  wheat  and  mining 
interests.  Colonies  that  started  a  few  years  ago  on 
20-acre  lots  that  cost  them  $50  an  acre  are  now 
having  splendid  Incomes,  and  their  property  is 
worth  $1,000  an  acre.  Now,  as  good  land  can  be 
bought  for  $5  an  acre,  and  in  three  years,  with  in- 
dustry and  proper  energy  applied  to  it,  20  acres 
can  be  made  to  produce  a  better  income  than  $100,- 
000  invested  in  three  per  cent.  United  States  bonds. 
This  may  seem  wonderful— that  $100  invested  in 
land  will  produce  as  much  as  $100,000  in  bonds — 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  experience  has  shown. 
We  further  assert  that  $100  worth  of  land  ^20  acres) 
that  will  produce  grapes  can  be  sold  in  five  years 
for  $100  per  acre.  This  is  a  profit  equal  to  what 
would  be  realized  in  the  same  length  of  time  from 
an  investment  of  $12,000  in  United  States  bonds. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  people  of  small  means  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  such  opportunities?  Simply 
because  their  minds  have  not  been  schooled  to 
grasp  the  situation.  They  prefer  to  invest  in  a 
hazardous  scheme,  where  there  are  a  thousand 
chances  of  losing  their  entire  investment  to  one  of 
making  any  protit  because  of  the  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  profit  in  a  short  time.  So  it  is  narrowed 
down  to  the  stubborn  fact  that  the  present  popula- 
tion of  California  have  been  so  badly  schooled  that, 
however  profitable  any  investment  may  prove,  if 
they  have  to  wait  a  few  years  to  realize,  they  will 
not  entertain  it  for  a  moment.  We  are  glad,  how- 
ever, to  see  that  a  change  in  this  respect  is  coming 
over  our  people.  The  great  profits  from  winemak- 
ing  are  compelling  an  interest  hitherto  unseen. 
We  look  now  to  see  our  hills  and  valleys  radiant 
with  the  wealth-producing  vine. 


CALIFOK.MA   PEAKS  IN  ROMANCE. 

The  linnil  7Vp.--.<  says:  "  Truly,  California  fruit 
is  achieving  fame.  Our  eye  chanced  to  light  upon 
an  account  of  a  swell  dinner,  which  formed  a  chap- 
ter in  an  apparently  thrilling  romance,  entitled 
"  The  Ladder  of  Gold,  or  a  Forged  Will  "—a  story 
being  published  by  one  of  our  Eastern  exchanges. 
One  of  the  items  included  in  the  nLenii  of  the  afore- 
said least  was  "  rosy  California  pears."  When  our 
fruit  begins  to  figure  in  romance,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  will  be  well  advertised." 


KI.VK  GROWTH   OF  WHEAT. 

Peter  Baker,  of  Linden,  has  a  wheat  fi(  Id  near 
Peters  that  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county.  It 
contains  COO  acres  and  the  grain  has  already  attained 
a  hight  of  twelve  inches.  This  growth  is  sufficient 
to  insure  a  large  crop,  even  though  the  balance  of 
the  season  should  not  be  propitious.  Mr.  Baker 
also  has  800  acres  of  laud  in  grain,  in  other  parts 
of  the  county,  all  doing  finely.  He  is  an  indus- 
trious farmer,  and  deserves  the  success  he  seems  on 
the  eve  of  attaining.— ■S7ocA-/.i)(  hiihqicndcnt. 


ITS    EQUABLE   CLIMATE.  —  PROF. 
AGASSIZ  IN  REGARD  TO  IT. 


Facts  Compiled  from  the  U.  S.  Signal 
Service.— Trade  Winds,  Etc. 

We  take  the  following  carefully  prepared  article 
from  a  late  issue  of  the  San  Diego  I'ninn  by  Lewis 
C.  Gi-NN.  The  writer  shows  that  San  Diego  pos- 
sesses a  climate  that  is  absolutely  without  a  parallel 
for  health  and  comfort : 

The  United  States  Steamer  "  Hassler  "  arrived  at 
San  Diego  in  j^ugust,  1872,  having  left  Boston  nine 
months  previously,  with  Professor  L.  Agassiz  and 
wife,  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  ex- President  of  Harvard 
College,  and  other  members  of  the  Scientific  Party 
at  whose  service  the  steamer  liad  been  placed.  The 
"  Hassler"  touched  at  various  points  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  coasts  of  South  America  for  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  party,  and  on  arrival  in  our 
port  made  a  stay  of  some  length.  While  here  the 
distinguished  Railroad  party  of  Col.  Thos.  A.  Scott 
arrived,  and  at  the  great  meeting  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  Col.  Scott,  Senator  Sherman,  Col.  For- 
ney and  other  gentlemen,  on  the  railroad  question. 
Prof.  Agassiz  was  present  by  invitation,  and  was 
called  upon  by  Col.  Scott  for  some  remariis.  He 
said  in  substance : 

"You  have  heard,  from  the  lips  of  a  practical 
man,  of  the  great  commercial  advantages  you  pos- 
sess by  reason  of  your  geographical  situation,  and 
the  merits  of  your  beautiful  and  secure  harbor;  he 
assures  you  of  an  important  future.  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  be  here  except  as  a  listener. 
Bn*  as  he  has  done  me  the  honor  to  call  upon  me, 


I  will  say  that,  in  his  enumeration  of  your  peculiar 
advantages,  he  has  failed  to  allude  to  one  which  to 
me  seems  of  very  great  importance.  Perhaps  as  a 
scientific  man  I  may  lay  more  stress  upon  it  than 
necessary,  but  I  hardly  think  it  possible.  I  have 
seen  many  parts  of  the  world  and  have  made  some 
study  of  this  subject.  It  is  the  question  of  cli- 
mate— of  your  latitude — that  I  refer  to.  You  are 
here  on  the  32d  parallel,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
severe  winters  of  the  northern  latitudes.  Y'ou  have 
a  great  capital  in  your  climate.  It  will  be  worth 
millions  to  you.  This  is  one  of  the  favored  spots 
of  the  earth,  and  people  will  come  to  you  from  all 
quarters  to  live  in  your  genial  and  healthful  atmo- 
sphere." 

The  meeting  had  been  called  for  railroad  purpo- 
ses, and  the  people  were  much  excited  over  the 
prospect  of  connection  with  the  eastern  side  of  the 
continent  by  means  of  the  Texas-Pacific  Bailway. 
That  was  uppermost  in  every  mind,  and  the  future 
of  San  Diego  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  road.  Professor  Agassiz 
took  a  difi'erent  view;  and,  although  he  did  not  say 
it  in  80  many  words,  he  evidently  thought  that  with 
regard  to  the  promised  railway  there  might  be  de- 
lay, there  might  be  even  failvire  ;  that  with  regard 
to  all  human  enterprises  there  might  be  disap- 
pointment; but  that  the  Great  Creator  had  given 
to  San  Diego  a  certain  advantage  that  can  never  be 
taken  away,  that  will  nevir  disappoint  expectation, 
and  that,  as  it  becomes  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  will  become  a  source  of  permanent  wealth 
and  prosperity.  As  a  Scientist  he  had  taken  special 
note  of  the  climate,  and  the  few  words  which  he 
spoke  were  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  one  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  its  great  excellence:  "Y'ou 
have  a  great  capital  in  your  climate — it  will  be 
worth  millions  to  yo\i." 

In  seeking  a  residence  for  health  and  comfort, 
the  well-educated  physician  will  tell  you  to  go,  if 
you  can  find  such  a  place,  where  there  are  no  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold,  where  daily  winds  are  nei- 
ther wanting  nor  are  piercing  or  tempestuous,  and 
where  the  atmosphere  is  neither  very  moist,  nor 
very  dry.  Now,  in  regard  to  temperature  alone 
San  Diego  may  have  no  advantage  over  two  or 
three  other  places,  although  not  at  all  inferior  to 
them.  But,  the  combined  requirements  of  even 
and  moderate  warmth,  of  regular  daily  gentle  mo- 
ticm  of  wind,  and  of  an  almost  constant  atmo- 
spheric humidity  of  the  desirable  mean,  are  more 
fully  met  here  than  elsewhere,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  facts,  compiled  from  the  records  of 
the  United  Slates  Signal  Service.  It  should  be 
known,  also,  that  the  measurements  given  in  these 
records  were  not  the  work  of  fallible  men,  but 
were  all  made  by  Government  instruments  which 
are  self-registering.  We  give  an  exhibit,  not  for  a 
single  year,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  excep- 
tional, but  for  five  continuous  jears,  187G,  1877, 
1878,  1879,  1880,  being  the  whole  period  during 
which  the  self-registering  instruments  have  been 
used  in  the  San  Diego  oflice.  It  may  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  state  that,  while  this  exhibit  is  true  of  San 
Diego  City,  it  does  not  ecjually  represent  other 
places  in  San  Diego  County,  the  registers  varying 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  coast,  altitude 
above  the  sea-level,  and  surroundings  of  hills 
which  shield  from  wind  and  radiate  heat,  or  of  val- 
leys through  which  currents  of  colder  air  are  pass- 
ing. Ten  miles  inland  from  this  city  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  from  five  to  ten  degrees  in  the  temper- 
ature. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  days,  on 
which,  during  the  whole  period  of  five  years,  the 
mercury  reached  the  several  maximums  from  52 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  which  was  the  smallest,  up  to 
80  degrees : 

Maximums  of  Temperature  in   I87C,  1877, 
187S,  1879,  1880. 
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degrees.  The  remaining  58  days  were  distributed 
as  follows: 


March . 
April. . 
May . . . 


June . 


July. 


August. 


September. 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the 
five  years,  containing  1827  days,  there  were  1769 
days  on  which  the  mercury  did  not  rise  above  80 


Total  Days. 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  climate  of  San  Diego  is 
entirely  free  from  what  is  known  in  eastern  cities 
as  "  the  heated  term."  During  the  five  years  there 
were  never  more  than  four  days  in  any  one  month 
on  which  the  mercury  rose  above  80  degrees,  except 
the  seven  days  in  September,  1878,  when  extensive 
fires  were  burning  all  along  the  range  of  moun- 
tains east  of  San  Diego,  and  the  six  days  in  Octo- 
ber, 1879.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  winds  and 
the  relative  humidity,  it  will  be  seen  why  occasion- 
ally the  mercury  rose  above  80  degrees,  and  also 
why  the  greater  recorded  heat  was  scajcely  noticed, 
and  produced  so  little  discomfort.  The  table  of 
minimums  given  below  shows  that  on  not  a  single 
day  during  the  five  years  did  any  unusual  warmth 
continue  for  more  than  a  few  hours,  the  highest 
minimum  for  any  day  being  only  70  degrees.  No 
sweltering  heat  by  night  prevented  sleep;  in  fact 
there  was  no  night  in  all  the  period  when  a  blan- 
ket over  the  sheet  did  not  add  to  comfort. 

Compare  this  exhibit  with  the  climate  at  New 
Y^ork  during  an  equal  period,  namely  from  July  1, 
1871,  to  .lune  30,  1879,  being  the  last  five  years  of 
the  published  records.  During  that  period  instead 
of  58  days,  as  in  San  Diego,  there  were  2G7  on  which 
the  mercury  rose  above  80  degrees;  and  these  267 
days  were  confined  to  five  months,  instead  of  be- 
ing distributed  through  nine,  as  were  the  58  days 
in  San  Diego.  May  had  11;  June  45;  July  107; 
August  79;  September  25.  The  month  of  July,  in 
1874,  contained  17  such  days ;  in  1875,  19  ;  in  1876, 
25;  in  1877,  23;  in  1878,  23. 

Minimums  of  Trmperulure  in  187C,  1877, 
1878,  187'.),  1880. 
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460 

451 

411 
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It  thus  appears  that  during  the  five  years,  con- 
taining 1827  days,  there  were  1782  days  on  which 
the  mercury  did  not  fall  below  40  degrees.  Of  the 
remaining  45  days,  there  were  only  two  on  which 
the  mercury  registered  32  degrees;  and  none  on 
which  it  fell  below  that  point.  These  45  days  were 
distributed  through  five  months  of  four  different 
years,  none  occurring  in  1877.  There  was  at  no 
time  what  is  known  in  other  places  as  "  a  cold 
spell."  The  following  exhibit  shows  when  these 
several  days  occurred,  and  the  minimum  registered 
for  each  day;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
even  at  this  point  the  mercury  did  not  remain 


longer  than  one  or  two  hours,  as  the  lowest  maxi- 
mum on  any  of  these  days  was  52  degrees. 


January. 


February. 


March  

November. 


Total  days  . 


1  39 
22  39 
29  39 


1878  1879  1880 


1  38 

2  38 

3  38 

4  39 


12 

13  36 

14  36 

15  35 

18  35 

19  37 

20  37 
25  39 


8  36 

9  37 
10  :i9 

15  -.ix 

16  35 

17  38 
22  ;j9 
31  39 

6  38 


24  36 

25  32 
31  37 


a  Q 

28  39 

29  :t3 

30  :i5 

31  32 


12  35 

13  .37 

18  39 

6  38 

15  39 

19  39 


In  New  York  City,  during  an  equal  period  of  five 
years,  ending  June  30,  1870,  there  were  735  days  on 
which  the  mercury  stood  below  40  degrees,  name- 
ly, 22  in  October,  75  in  November,  136  in  Decem- 
ber, 145  in  January,  140  in  February,  139  in  March, 
73  in  April,  and  5  in  May. 

Atmospheric  Pressure. 

Violent  movements  of  the  atmosphere  are  almost 
unknown  in  the  Southern  California  District.  The 
year  1880  was  in  no  wise  exceptional ;  fairly  repre- 
senting years  generally.  We  find  the  following 
for  this  year : 

Greatest  mnntlily  range  of  Barometer  0..59-100  inch 

Least  monthly  range  of  Baromtter  0.22-100  inch 

There  being  no  excessive  ranges  of  temperature, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  Barometric  pressure 
must  harmonize  by  a  corresponding  state  of  quiet- 
ness. The  Signal  Service  Weather  Review  for  De- 
cember, 1880.  states  that  the  highest  Barometer 
range  during  that  month  at  any  station  in  the 
United  States  was  1.79-100  inch  ;  and  the  least 
range  at  any  station  was  0.49-100  inch.  The  great- 
est monthly  range  for  the  whole  year  at  San  Diego 
was  in  this  month,  and  it  was  only  0.59-100  inch. 
Tile  Winds. 

The  movements  in  the  air  have  much  to  do  with 
the  comfort  and  salubrity  of  San  Diego.  During 
the  five  years  (187(!-1880)  there  was  not  a  single 
day  recorded  as  a  "calm  day."  On  some  days  it 
was  calm  at  the  time  of  taking  one  or  more  of  the 
observations ;  but  during  a  portion  of  each  day 
there  was  movement,  preventing  stagnation,  and 
giving  freshness  and  purity  to  the  air  we  breathe. 
Four  observations  taken  daily,  at  7  A.  M.,  12:20  p. 
M.,  2  p.  M.  and  9  p.  m.  (local  time),  give  7308  ob- 
servations in  five  years.  Of  these,  868  show  north 
wind,  1576  northwest,  1540  west,  784  southwest, 
522  south,  228  southeast,  423  east,  755  northeast, 
612  calm.  The  westerly  winds,  from  oft"  the  ocean, 
are  the  prevailing  winds.  They  are  technically 
known  as  ■•  dry  winds,"  that  is,  without  rain  ;  the 
rain  or  damp  winds  being  from  the  east,  southeast 
and  south. 

Owing  to  the  position  of  San  Diego,  on  the  coast 
of  the  broad  Pacific,  with  a  mountain  range  back 
of  it,  and  an  extensive  sand  desert — ninety  miles 
off — reaching  to  Arizona,  we  have  our  daily  sea- 
breeze  and  land-breeze,  with  occasional  modifica- 
tions by  the  breeze  from  the  desert.  Almost  every 
morning,  about  two  hours  after  sunrise',  a  gentle 
sea-breeze  commences,  attaining  its  maximum  ve- 
locity between  1  and  3  p.  M.,  then  decreasing,  and 
changing  to  a  gentle  land  breeze  during  the  night. 
The  sea-breeze,  increasing  as  the  sun  gains  hight, 
modifies  the  power  of  his  rays,  and  keeps  the  skin 
just  comfortably  warm.  The  gentle  land  breeze  at 
night  cools  off  the  heat  absorbed  during  the  day, 
and  makes  every  night  a  season  of  refreshing.  The 
"desert  wind"  reaches  thus  far  only  occasionally, 
overcoming  the  sea-breeze,  and  it  Is  chiefly  on  such 
occasions  when  the  mercury  rises  above  80  degrees. 
This  wind  is  very  dry,  causing  much  more  than  or- 
dinary evaporation  ;  and  for  this  reason  we  are 
scarcely  sensible  of  any  rise  in  the  temperature.  It 
usually  comes  in  the  day-time,  and  on  two  or  three 
successive  days,  yielding  at  night  to  the  cool  breeze 
from  the  mountains.  These  facts  will  explain  the 
tables  of  temperature  given  above. 

The  Government  Tables  classify  winds  having  a 
velocity  of  1  to  2  miles  per  hour  as  Light ;  of  3  to 
5  as  Gentle  ;  6  to  14  as  Fresh  ;  of  15  to  29  as  Brisk; 
of  30  to  40  as  High  ;  of  41  to  60  as  a  Gale ;  of  61  to 
80  as  a  Storm  ;  of  81  to  150  as  a  Hurricane.  The 
mildness  of  the  winds  at  San  Diego  can  be  learned 
from  two  facts  :  During  the  five  years  7,308  obser- 
vations were  taken  at  only  012  of  which  no  wind 
was  blowing;  and  yet  the  daily  average  velocity 
during  the  whole  period  was  only  144  miles,  or  only 
six  miles  per  hour !  The  highest  daily  velocity 
was  42.^  miles,  less  than  eighteen  miles  per  hour. 
The  least  daily  velocity  was  18  miles,  or  only  three- 
fourths  of  a  tnile  per  hour. 


a.    p.    H.  WENTWORTH, 

Bditor,  Pabllsher  and'  Proprietor. 
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Port  Harford  is  201  miles,  and  from  the  latter 
place,  by  rail,  it  is  nine  miles  to  the  town  of  San 
Luis  Obispo.  From  San  Francisco  to  San  Luis 
Obispo,  inland,  it  is  253  miles— 143  by  rail  to  Sole- 
dad  and  110  by  stage.  The  county  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Monterey,  on  the  east  by  Kern,  on 
the  south  by  Santa  Barbara,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  contains  2,022,400  acres, 
481,337  acres  of  which  are  covered  by  Mexican 
grant  titles;  and  1,541,1G2  acres  are  United  States 
government  titles.  The  county  lies  between  the 
Coast  Range  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 


latter  predominating.  These  valley  lands  are  well 
adapted  to  raising  grain,  principally  barley,  flax, 
oats  and  wheat.  The  rolling  and  hilly  portions  of 
these  lanfl?  are  nearly  tlie  same  soil,  only  not  so 
rich,  and  are  better  adapted  to  dairying.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  range  of  mountains  the  soil  is  more 
of  a  gravelly  nature.  The  rainfall  here  is  light 
and  the  climate  warm.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
raising  grain,  fruit  and  grapes.  At  present  large 
bands  of  sheep  are  kept  upon  it. 

About  one-fourth  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
may  be  considered  as  mineral  lands.   Chrome  iron 


land  holders  are  willing  to  subdivide  and  sell  their 
lands  to  actual  settlers  and  cultivators  of  the  poil. 
Some  of  the  principal  of  these  large  ranclios  are 
Picdro  Blanco  Rancho,  which  lies  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  county  and  contains  48,000  acres,  about 
5,000  acres  of  this  is  waste  mountain  or  mineral 
laud.   The  town  of 

San  Simeon 
Is  located  on  this  ranch.   A  good  wharf  and  ware- 
house are  located  here;  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamers 
call  twice  a  week.   The  Government  has  erected  a 
light-house  here  at  an  expense  of  $140,000.  There 


PORT  HARFORD,  THE  SHIPPING  POINT  FOR  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  AND  VICINITY. 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY. 

Its  Location,  Climate,  Soil  and  Pro- 
ductions. 


Us   Agricultural,  Manufacturing 
and  Commercial  Interests. 


[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  The  Resottbces.] 
San  Luis  Obispo  County  lies  on  the  west  coast  of 
California  betweeen  latitude  35  and  36  degrees 
north. 

The  distance  from  San  Francisco  by  Bteamer  to 


is  divided  by  the  Santa  Lucia  range  into  two  une- 
qual parts,  about  one-third  lying  west  of  this  range 
and  two-thirds  east,  and  both  parallel  with  the 
ocean  in  a  north-easterly  and  south-westerly  direc- 
tion. The  county  is  well  watered  on  the  west  side  of 
the  range  ol  mountains  by  numerous  small  living 
streams  that  head  up  in  the  mountains,  and  by 
springs  which  find  their  way  west  to  the  ocean. 
The  Salinas  and  San  Juan  rivers,  with  their  nu- 
merous branches,  head  in  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  county,  running  in  a  northern  direction 
into  Monterey  county.  The 
Soil 

Of  this  county,  in  the  valleys  on  the  west  side  of 
the  range  of  mountains,  is  extremely  fertile,  being 
generally  of  a  black  adobe  and  loamy  nature,  the 


ore  and  quicksilver  are  found  in  many  places  in 
paying  quantities.  Last  year  over  five  million 
pounds  of  chrome  ore  were  shipped  from  Port 
Harford  and  Cayucos.  About  one-half  of  the  bal- 
ance can  be  cultivated,  the  other  half  can  bo  used 
for  grazing  and  fruit  culture. 

The  price  of  land  is  variously  estimated.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  mountains  grazing  land  is 
worth  from  $5  to  $12  dollars  per  acre,  and  valley 
or  farming  land  from  $12  to  $30,  according  to  loca- 
tion and  proximity  to  market.  Not  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  land  in  the  county  that  is  suited 
to  farming  and  grazing  purposes  is  held  in  small 
quantities  by  parties  who  own  and  cultivate;  while 
five-sixths  is  held  in  large  tracts,  and  in  many  in- 
stances by  non-residents.  Nearly  all  of  these  large 


are  two  stores  and  a  hotel  here.  This  is  the  ship- 
ping point  for  dairy  products,  fat  hogs,  beans,  etc. 
Farther  down  the  coast  lies  the  Santa  Rosa  Ran- 
cho, embracing  13,183  acres.  Tliis  rancho  has 
been  subdivided  and  sold.  The  village  of 
Cambria 

Is  on  this  ranch.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
canyon  34  miles  north  from  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
about  two  miles  inland  from  Leflingwell's  Landing, 
where  schooners  call  in  winter  and  passenger 
steamers  in  summer.  The  town  has  350  inhabi- 
tants, a  good  school,  five  stores,  two  carriage  and 
wagon  shops.  Its  chief  support  is  the  dairy  inter- 
est. Several  rich  quicksilver  mines  are  in  the  vi- 
cinity but  are  not  worked  at  present  on  account  of 
the  low  price  of  the  metal.    Land  is  gelling  at 
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from  $5  to  $10  for  dairy  and  $12  to  $30  for  Talley 
farming  land.  FurtliL-r  down  the  coast  lies  the 
Cayucos  and  Morro  llaiu  lio,  embracing  8,000  acres, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  first-class  dairy 
land.  The  ranch  has  six  miles  of  sea  coast,  and 
two  town  sites,  the  first  and  most  important  is  the 
new  and  thriving  town  of 

Cayucos, 

Which  is  situated  on  Estero  Bay,  about  20  miles 
north  from  Port  Harford,  and  as  many  south  from 
San  Simeon.  The  lauding  was  located  in  18G9,  and 
a  town  was  soon  afterwards  laid  out.  A  good  sub- 
stantial wharf  is  built  with  first-class  warehouses 
and  storage  rooms  lor  shippers,  where  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamers  make  regular  visits  twice  a  week 
up  and  down  the  coast.  The  town  haa  sprung  up 
within  the  last  two  years.  It  has  three  stores,  a 
carriage  and  wagon  shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  two 
good  hotels  and  a  fine  school.  The  town  contains 
are  only  200  inhabitants.  Theprincinal  productions 
butter,  hogs,  cattle,  wool  and  grain.  Two  hundred 
boxes  of  butter  (of  100  pounds  each)  are  shipped 
weekly,  thus  bringing  in,  on  an  average,  $G, 000 cash 
every  week  into  the  neighborhood.  4,000  hogs, 
30,000  sacks  of  grain  and  35,000  pounds  of  wool 
were  shipped  from  here  last  year.  About  200,000 
pounds  ol  merchandise  and  400,000  feet  of  lumber 
were  imported.  Land  in  the  vicinity  is  considered 
to  be  the  best  dairy  land  in  the  State,  and  is  valued 
at  from  $5  to  $25  dollars  per  acre.  James  Cass, 
the  owner  and  manager  of  the  wharf  and  ware- 
liouse  and  a  resident  of  the  place,  raised  1  ,C85  bush- 
els of  wheat  from  35  acres.  Mr.  Hugh  Isom,  liv- 
ing a  few  miles  south  of  the  town,  raised  93  bush- 
els of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  The  principal  in- 
habitants are  Swiss  dairymen  and  Americans.  The 
town  of 

Morro 

Is  situated  about  14  miles  south  and  on  the  coast; 
there  is  a  natural  harbor,  Morro  Bay;  there  is  also 
a  wharf,  where  J.  M.  Jordan  shipped  12,337  sacks 
of  flax  seed,  10,944  sacks  of  wheat,  4,726  sacks  of 
beans,  1,1G0  hogs;  the  imports  were  400,000  f(^et  of 
lumber  within  the  last  six  months.  There  is  one 
store  and  post-office  here.  It  is  a  good  farming 
country,  the  land  being  a  sandy  loam  in  this  vicin- 
ity. Further  south,  along  the  coast,  lies  the  Can- 
ada de  Las  Osas  Raucho,  embracing  32,430  acres; 
adjoining  on  the  south  is  the  Miglalito  Rancho  of 
22,135  acres,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  waste 
mountain  land,  while  some  of  the  finest  garden 
and  vegetable  land  is  on  the  tract,  lying  on  either 
side  of  San  Luis  Creek;  the  railroad  from  Port 
Harford  to  San  Luis  Obispo  passes  tlirough  this 
rancho. 

Port  l^arford. 

The  landing  for  San  Luis  Obispo  and  the  railroad 
terminus,  is  on  the  ranch;  it  contains  a  good  wharf 
where  all  the  steamers  stop;  there  is  one  hotel  but 
no  town. 

Corral  de  Piedro  Pismo  and  Balsa  de  Chemisal 
Bauchos,  the  property  of  Steel  Brothers,  embrac- 
ing, originally,  45,000  acres.  These  lands  have 
been  subdivided  and  placed  on  the  market.  Sev- 
eral thousand  acres  are  farmed,  and  some  of  the 
largest  dairies  in  the  State  are  on  these  ranches, 
producing  1,600  pounds  of  cheese  daily,  besides 
large  quantities  of  butter.  From  one  to  two  thou- 
sand hogs,  four  thousand  cattle  and  large  bands  of 
sheep  are  kept  on  these  ranclies.  We  have  taken 
the  following  figures  from  the  shipping  agent's 
books  at  Port  Harford,  which  show  that  there  were 
shipped  last  year  467,283  pounds  of  butter,  518,- 
886  pounds  of  cheese,  1,471,331  pornds  of  wool, 
2,055,406  pounds  of  flax  seed,  and  22,803,288 pounds 
of  grain,  771,086  pounds  of  beans  and  over  four 
million  pounds  of  chrome  iron  ore  from  thcneigh- 
bnring  mountains.  The  people  have  imported 
6.761,482  pounds  of  general  merchandise  and  1,595,- 
415  feet  of  lumber.  For  a  county  so  sparcely  set- 
tled as  San  Luis  Obispo  is,  we  doubt  if  there  is  a 
county  in  the  United  States  that  can  make  a  better 
showing  than  this,  there  being  only  9,135  inhabi- 
tants. The  taxable  property  amounts,  this  year, 
to  $5,000,000.   The  town  of 

Arroyo  Grande 
Is  situated  on  this  rancho  in  a  fine  farming  and 
dairy  country;  there  are  two  stores,  one  hotel,  one 
livery  stable  and  two  blacksmiths.   The  town  has 
1  iO  inhabitants. 

The  Nipomo  Rancho,  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  county,  embracing  38,000  acres,  is  well  watered 
and  has  an  abundance  of  oak  timber;  this  ranch 
has  also  been  subdivided  and  several  thousand 
acres  sold,  in  farms,  to  settlers.  The  Suey  Rancho, 
embracing  48,000  acres  and  adjoining  the  Nipomo 
on  the  east,  is  used  as  a  dairy  ranch.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  water  and  wood  on  the  ranch.  About 
one-fifth  is  mountain  land. 

The  Paso  Robles  Rancho  lies  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Santa  Lucia  range,  and  embraces  20,000 
acres  of  land,  which  is  well  watered  and  has  an 
abundance  of  oak  timber. 

Pago  Robl«8  Hot  and  Cold  Sulpher  Springs 

Are  located  on  this  ranch  ;  they  are  28  miles  from 
San  Luis  Obispo  by  stage.  These  springs  are  fa- 
mous throughout  the  United  States  and  are  visited 
by  tourists  and  those  seeking  health  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  Santa  YsabtUa  Rancho  lies  opposite  and  east 
of  the  above  named  rancho  and  contains  23,000 
acres;  the  character  of  the  land  being  nearly  the 


same  as  that  of  the  Paso  Robles  Rancho.  Adjoin- 
ing this,  on  the  south,  lies  the  Eureka  Rancho, 
embracing  25,640  acres.  The  Santa  Margarita 
Rancho  containing  60,000  acres,  all  lie  south  of  the 
Paso  Robles  and  Eureka  Ranchos,  and  all  are  well 
watered  and  have  an  abundance  of  oak  timber.  All 
this  portion  of  the  county,  lying  east  of  the  Santa 
Lucia  range  of  mountains,  has  a  much  warmer  and 
dryer  climate  than  the  portion  west  of  these  moun- 
tains. The  land  is  more  of  a  sandy,  loamy  nature, 
and  is  best  adapted  to  grain,  fruit  and  vineyard. 
This  part  of  the  connty  is  at  present  very  sparsely 
settled,  nearly  all  the  government  land  of  the 
county  is  in  this  section. 

San  Laia  Obispo, 
The  county  seat,  is  located  about  nine  miles  from 
the  sea  coast  and  is  connected  by  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  and  Santa  Maria  Valley  Railroad  with  Port 
Harford,  the  shipping  point  for  the  town.  The 
city  is  nestled  between  the  hills  on  San  Luis  creek; 
it  is  an  old  Spanish  settlement,  first  settled  in  1772 
when  the  Mission  Church  (which  is  still  used  for 
Catholic  service!  was  established.  Up  to  the  year 
1872-3  it  remained  a  town  of  a  few  adobe  buildings 
with  only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  when  the 
American  settlers  came  in  and  built  up  the  town. 
There  are  now  many  public  and  private  buildings 
which  are  a  credit  to  a  county  so  sparsely  settled 
as  this  is.  It  has  a  Court  House  which  cost  $50,000, 
a  City  Hall  erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  a  County 
Hospital  which  cost  $8,000,  four  churches,  and  two 
public  schools — erected  at  a  cost  of  $11,000. 

The  San  Luis  Obispo  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000  has  the  finest  banking  house  in  Southern 
California.  Many  of  the  business  houses  would 
be  a  credit  to  a  large  seaport  town.  It  has  a  three 
run  flour-mill  with  a  capacity  of  40  barrels  per 
day.  The  San  Luis  Water  Company  furnish  the 
city  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water;  they  have  a 
standing  pressure  suflicient  to  throw  water  over 
any  building.  There  are  two  well  organized  fire 
companies.  The  citizens  are  well  supplied  with 
local  newspapers.  The  San  Lriix  Tribune  is  an 
eight  page  paper,  established  in  1869,  and  issued 
every  Satunlay  by  Juley  A  Staniford.  The  San 
Lui.i  Obispo  Mirror,  established  October,  1880,  and 
issued  every  Wednesday  by  Doyle  it  Cranshaw,  is 
an  abley  edited  and  well  patronized  paper.  The 
city  is  well  shaded  with  trees,  and  the  streets  and 
buildings  are  lighted  with  gas.  San  Luis  Obispo 
has  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  State;  it  is 
just  far  enough  from  the  sea  to  escape  the  winds 
and  fogs.  The  rainfall,  up  to  April  15th,  for  the 
season,  is  22.14  inches.  The  present  population  is 
2,500;  about  one-fourth  of  these  are  of  Spanish 
origin. 

The  S.  L..  O.  Hi  H.  91.  V.  Railroad. 

The  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Maria  Valley 
Railroad  is  now  in  operation  from  Port  Harford  to 
San  Luis  Obispo,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  Port 
Harford  being  the  shipping  point  for  that  portion 
of  the  county.  This  railroad  is  to  be  extended 
thirty  miles  south  to  the  Santa  Maria  river,  with  a 
view  of  taking  in  Los  Alamos,  Santa  Ynez,  Santa 
Rosa  and  Lompoc.  Preparations  are  now  being 
made,  and  as  soon  as  the  route  is  selected  and  the 
right  of  way  obtained,  actual  operations  will  be- 
gin and  the  work  rapidly  pushed  to  completion. 
This  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  prosperity  in  tlie 
county  by  settling  up  a  large  amount  of  lands  now 
held  in  large  tracts,  create  a  demand  for  labor  and 
add  a  large  population  to  the  county  by  immigra- 
tion. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Phillips,  of 
San  Luis  Obispo,  for  much  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  article.  This  gentleman  is  an  old 
resident  of  the  county  and  is  engaged  in  subdivid- 
ing and  selling  some  of  the  within  named  ranchos. 


COPPER  RIIMNG. 

A  correspondent,  of  the  Marysville  Appeal, 
writes  as  follows  from  Spenceville,  Nevada  county. 

The  San  Francisco  Copper  Mining  Company, 
last  week  set  otV  a  blast  of  thirteen  kegs  of  giant 
powder  which  brought  down  upward  of  400  tons  of 
five  per  cent,  ore,  and  so  thoroughly  did  the  pow- 
der do  the  work,  that  little  additional  expense  is 
necessary  to  put  the  ore  in  condition  for  roasting. 
The  production  of  the  mine  at  present  is  about  40 
tons  of  cement  copper  per  month,  but  which  the 
Company  hope  very  soon  to  increase  to  60  tons  per 
month.  What  is  most  needed  is  a  rolling  mill  at 
San  Francisco,  or  some  convenient  point  where  the 
product  of  the  mine  can  be  reduced  to  sheet  cop- 
per, bolts,  bars,  rivets,  etc.,  for  Pacific  Coast  con- 
sumption. At  present,  the  cement  is  shipped  to 
Baltimore,  we  believe,  at  an  expense  of  $30  or 
more  a  ton.  Then  the  products  are  reshipped  to 
San  Francisco  at  the  same  or  greater  expense. 
Thus  the  Company  suffer  an  expense  of  at  least 
$60  per  ton  which  might  be  added  to  the  profit, 
were  there  a  rolling  mill  for  that  purpose  on  the 
Coast.  A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  would  also  serve  to  make  the  business 
much  more  profitable.  The  cost  of  these  works, 
it  is  thought,  would  not  exceed  $200,000.  A.  Lem- 
on Meyer,  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Com- 
pany, informed  us  that  parties  were  already  con- 
sidering the  matter,  and  that  the  outlook  w»s  en- 
couraging. The  Company  employ  about  50  men 
directly,  while  many  mor-  find  employment  in  fur- 
nishing wood,  teaming,  etc. 


THE  WONDERS  OP  MICROSCOPY. 

The  following  interesting  proceedings  of  the 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society  we  clip  from 
the  AlUi  of  April  24th  : 

S.    P.    MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Wonders  of  Microscopic  Writinf;  on 
Glass— Printinir  the  Whole  of  tlie  Bible 
and  New  Testament  Fifty-Nine  Times  in 
One  Square  Inch,  and  Readini;  it  by  the 
Microscope— Xobert's  Plate  Discussed. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Micro- 
scopical Society  was  held  at  the  Society's  room,  120 
Sntter  street,  on  Thursday  evening,  April  21st, 
1881,  President  Dennis  in  the  Chair  and  an  old- 
time  quorum'present. 

President  John  Le  Conte  and  Prof.  Joseph  Le 
Conte  were  elected  honorary  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety. The  library  received  a  number  of  additions. 
Considerable  business  was  transacted  regarding 
the  welfare  of  the  Society.  The  annual  reception 
was  fixed  for  the  evening  of  May  6th. 

A  paper  was  read  on  the  artificial  ruling  of  lines, 
which  will  bo  printed  at  some  future  time.  This 
led  to  an  animated  discussion  on  micro-engraving 
and  the  artificially-ruled  lines  on  Nobert's  test 
plate.  To  the  reader  it  may  be  explained  that 
what  is  known  as  "  Nobert's  test "  is  a  plate  of 
glass,  on  a  small  space  of  which,  not  exceeding 
one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  are  ruled  from 
ten  to  nineteen  series  of  lines,  forming  as  many 
separate  bands  of  equal  breadth.  In  each  of  these 
bands  the  lines  are  ruled  at  a  certain  known  dis- 
tance, and  the  distances  are  so  adjusted  in  the  suc- 
cessive bands  as  to  form  a  regularly-diminishing 
series,  and  thus  to  present  a  succession  of  tests  of 
progressively-increasing  difficulty.  The  highest, 
or  the  band  of  lines  most  difficult  to  see,  is  the 
nineteenth.  Not  all  the  microscopists  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  or  Europe  have  been  able  to  see  that 
band. 

The  celebrated  microscopist.  Dr.  Woodward,  it  is 
said  has  resolved  the  lines,  and  photographed  them, 
and  so  have  many  gentlemen  in  the  Eastern  States 
and  in  California  seen  them,  but  it  is  a  very  deli- 
cate, difficult  test.  In  the  great  International  Ex- 
hibition, 1851,  M.  Foucault,  of  Paris,  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  micro-engraving,  supposed  to  be  un- 
surpassable for  minuteness.  Soon  after  this,  Mr. 
Peters,  a  London  banker,  constructed  a  machine 
on  the  principle  of  a  pentagraph  or  eidograph,  by 
which  was  engraved  the  Lord's  Prayer  so  small, 
that  if  all  the  words  in  the  Bible  and  Testament 
were  written  the  same  size,  the  whole  might  be 
comprised  22  times  over  in  one  square  inch. 

Mr.  Webb  has  gone  far  beyond  this,  having  en- 
graved a  Lord's  Prayer  in  which  each  letter  does 
not  occupy  the  200  millioneth  part  of  a  square 
inch,  and  in  which  latter  space  (on  a  scale  of  equal 
proportion)  the  whole  Bible  and  Testament  might 
be  inscribed  fifty-nine  times. 

This  seems  at  first  incredible.  It  is  confessedly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  fully  to  realize  and  ap- 
preciate such  a  statement.  But  these  are  not  mere 
ideas,  they  are  substantial  facts,  and  as  lies  non 
verber,  are  as  capable  of  demonstration  as  that  3  is 
the  half  of  6,  or  that  12  times  12  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  144. 

Let  us  see.  I  have  before  me  two  engravings  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  Micrometer  assures  me 
that  the  first,  called  A,  forms  a  parallelogram,  in 
which  the  longer  side  is  the  l-120th  and  the  shorter 
the  l-132d  part  of  an  inch.  The  prayer  is  com- 
posed of  227  letters.  Now  if  120  x  132  equals  15,840, 
then  the  writing  occupies  the  1-15, 840th  part  of  a 
square  inch,  and  the  number  of  letters  must  bear 
some  proportionate  relation  to  the  number  in  the 
Bible,  about  three  and  one-half  millions.  The 
other  specimen  called  B,  is  smaller,  but  the  same 
principle  applies  to  both.  The  227  letters  here 
form  a  quadrangle,  the  l-530th  by  the  l-600th  of 
an  inch;  consequently  this  writing  occupies  (530x 
600  equals  318,000)  the  l-318,000th  part  of  a  square 
inch,  while  the  227  legible  letters  in  that  space  will 
sustain  the  same  relation  above  to  the  number  in 
the  Bible. 

In  tlie  English  Bible  and  Testament  there  are 
3,566,480  letters,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
scale  of  size  in  the  specimen  A  is  equal  to  the 
whole  Bible  being  written  once  in  the  area  of  an 
inch,  while  the  smaller  specimen  B,  would  admit 
of  the  whole  Bible  and  Testament  being  inscribed 
twenty  times  in  the  same  space.  This  can  be  proved. 
Simple  arithmetic  and  the  sublime  rule  of  three 
are  equal  to  the  task. 

Example  A.— If  227  letters  occupy  the  1-15, 840th 
part  of  one  inch,  how  many  times  could  we  write 
3,566,480  letters  of  the  same  size  in  that  space  ? 
120x132  equals  15,840  x  227  equals  3,.595,680.  3,566,- 
480  equals  one  Bible. 

Example  B.— If  227  letters  occupy  the  l-318,000th 
part  of  an  inch,  how  many  times  could  we  write 
3,566,480  letters  of  the  sane  size  in  that  space? 
530  x  600  equals  318,000x227  equals  72,186,000  di- 
vided by  3,566,480  equals  twenty  Bibles. 

The  above  would  satisfy  the  most  rigorous  math- 
ematician; he  would  say,  admitted  that  the  original 
measurements  are  correct,  the  results  must  be 
equally  so.  Qrant  the  premises,  and  no  sane  per- 
son can  deny  the  conclusions.  It  is  true,  but  it 
does  not  satisfy  an  intelligent  apprehension.  We 


believe  it,  because  we  cannot  deny  or  disprove  it, 
just  as  the  astronomer  admits  the  existence  of 
boundless  space  because  he  cannot  conceive  any 
limit  to  its  extent,  or  believes  time  to  be  eternal, 
from  his  inability  to  conceive  either  beginning  or 
end. 

The  Secretary  read  a  list  of  exhibitors  at  the  an- 
nual reception  in  May,  and  spoke  of  some  of  the 
objects  to  be  exhibited.  More  living  organism 
are  to  be  shown  than  heretofore,  and  the  two  geo- 
logical ages  of  gold  will  be  illustrated  by  ground 
transparent  sections  of  rocks  and  cabinet  specimens 
of  associated  rocks,  with  samples  of  gold  to  con- 
trast the  colors.  The  meeting  of  the  evening  had 
so  deep  an  interest  to  some  of  the  members  that 
when  the  Secretary  left  the  Society  room  to  take 
10:40  ferry-boat  for  Oakland,  he  left  a  number  of 
interested  observers  looking  through  the  micro- 
scopic tubes,  and  the  time  when  they  adjourned  as 
yet  he  has  no  knowledge. 


FLOCK  NOTES. 

The  Quadaloupe  Telegraph  says  :  "Three  miles 
from  La  Gracioso  is  the  first  camp  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Fairchilds,  a  young  gentleman  of  only  24  years. 
He  has  acted  wisely  in  abandoning  all  the  allure- 
ments of  a  city  life  and  putting  his  shoulder  to  the 
business  wheel.  Three  years  ago  he  rented  a  por- 
tion of  theTodos  Santus  ranch  for  the  purpose  of 
grazing  600  sheep.  To-day  he  has  4,500  sheep, 
leases  5,000  acres  of  land,  shipped  16  tons  of  wool 
last  year,  and  his  present  annual  increase  after  the 
sale  of  his  wethers  is  over  2,000.  Each  sheep 
yields  about  nine  pounds  of  wool  per  annum  ;  the 
natural  increase  is  still  more  profitable;  and  in  his 
locality  there  is  little  or  no  trouble  to  look  after 
them.  The  purest  and  best  feed  is  knee  deep,  and 
the  shepherd  and  his  dogs  have  nothing  to  do  but 
bask  in  the  sun.  Away  through  the  valleys  we 
came  across  four  bauds  of  sheep  belonging  to  Mr. 
Gormly,  numbering  nearly  7,000.  Another  band 
of  sheep  attracts  our  attention,  and  on  inquiring 
we  find  ourselves  on  Scott's  grazing  land.  Mr. 
Scott  was  in  town,  but  we  learned  that  he  sheared 
4,000  sheep  last  year  and  expected  to  shear  5,500 
this.  He  has  a  splendid  range,  and  his  sheep,  like 
all  others,  are  in  prime  condition.  Next  comes 
Mr.  Clark's  and  then  Mr.  Morritt's  ranches,  both 
studded  with  cattle  and  hogs  in  very  large  num- 
bers. The  valleys  and  hills  are  literally  swarming 
with  them,  and  all  arc  in  splendid  condition.  Mr. 
Chas.  Merritt  has  6,000  sheep,  250  head  of  cattle 
and  800  hogs.  Last  year  he  shipped  48,000  pounds 
of  wool,  1,100  hogs  and  $2,1500  worth  of  cattle.  He 
has  6,000  acres  of  land,  but  only  cultivates  about 
500  acres  for  borne  use.  The  ranch  is  called  the 
"08pie"^r  "  Land  of  Flowers,"  and  very  appro- 
priately^too." 


SHASTA  FOOT-HILLS. 

The  Redding  Independent  says:  "During  the 
last  few  years  the  attention  of  those  wanting  homes 
in  California  haa  been  gradually  becoming  directed 
to  the  large  area  of  foot-hill  slopes  on  the  borders 
of  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  and  the  various 
tributary  valleys.  At  one  time  thought  to  be  gen- 
erally worthless,  they  were  more  or  less  abandoned 
on  the  giving  out  of  the  once  rich  placer  diggings, 
but  since  then  nu  n  have  found  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  fruit-growing,  and  have  discov- 
ared  these  same  foot-hills  to  be  better  a<lapted  to 
their  purposes  than  many  higher  priced  lands. 
The  great  advantages  of  these  locations  for  fruit 
culture  is  almost  their  total  immunity  from  frosts, 
making  it  possible  to  raise  any  delicate  fruit  with- 
out danger  of  loss.  Overflows  never  trouble  the 
fool-hills,  and  an  abundance  of  rain  can  always  be 
expected.  These  lands,  although  in  most  cases 
generally  gravelly,  have  a  depth  of  soil  sometimes 
txceeding  that  of  the  valleys,  so  that  tree  and  vine 
roots  may  find  nourishment  at  a  great  depth.  Es- 
pecially for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  do  these 
districts  seem  to  have  been  designed  by  Nature's 
hand.  The  raisin  industry  promises  to  be  the 
great  one  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Placer  and  Butte  counties  have  already  be- 
come famous  for  their  production  of  excellent 
grapes  and  fruits.  Shasta  county  possesses  exten- 
sive areas  equally  as  well  adapted  to  these  pur- 
poses as  any  other  in  the  State,  and  it  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  lower  figure." 


CALIFORNIA   $KIES  IN  WINTER. 

On  Friday  afternoon  last  the  heavens,  from  this 
point,  presented  a  remarkable  appearance.  Geyser 
peak  was  enveloped  in  a  heavy  rain  cloud,  while 
the  sun  shone  in  glorious  splendor  on  Cobb  moun- 
tain, near  by;  over  the  coast  range,  toward  the 
ocean,  a  great  white  cross,  composed  of  bright 
fleecy  clouds  was  visible,  while  the  heavens  to  the 
south  were  shrouded  in  an  almost  impenetrable 
mantle  of  gloom;  sunshine  and  clouds  alternated 
in  the  southeast;  and  the  dome  of  Fitch  mountain 
shone  as  if  gilded  by  the  hand  of  man,  while  a 
soft,  mellow  light  fell  over  the  valley.  Altogether 
the  scene  was  one  of  wondrous  beauty,  seldom  wit- 
nessed by  man.  Could  a  Church  or  a  Bierstadt 
have  transferred  this  picture  to  canvas  his  fame 
would  become  immortal. — Uussiiin  liiver  Flag, 
April  nil. 


May. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


A   CARPENTERIA  ORCHARD. 

O.  N.  Cadwell,  a  well  known  horticulturist,  gives 
the  Santa  Barbara  Press  an  account  of  his  success, 
from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

I  have  under  cultivation,  directly  and  indirectly, 
some  85  acres  of  land.  Thirty  acres  of  fruit  trees 
and  grapevines  more  than  keep  me  busy,  so  I  rent 
out  most  of  my  land  not  included  in  orchard.  My 
orchard  consists  of  apricots,  apples,  pears,  pluras, 
peaches,  nectarines,  with  a  few  fig,  orange  and 
lemon  trees;  also  some  400  English  walnuts.  Ap- 
ricot and  apple  trees  predominate,  and  in  the  near 
future  I  intend  to  plant  out  more  apricot  trees,  as 
that  fruit  now  appears  to  promise  a  better  return 
for  labor,  etc.,  than  any  other  fruit.  Most  all  va- 
rieties of  fruit  trees  grow  very  thrifty  and  bear 
well.  To  show  you  that  some  fruit  and  nut  trees 
improve  their  time,  I  will  say  that  some  of  my  ap- 
ple trees  have  grown  in  twelve  years  from  seed  to 
be  over  thirty  inches  in  circumference  near  the 
ground,  twenty  feet  high,  and  same  in  spread  of 
branches.  Some  English  walnut  trees  are  over 
forty  inches  in  circumference  near  the  ground, 
about  thirty-five  feet  high  and  same  in  spread  of 
branches,  which  I  think  forms  a  large  tree  in 
twelve  years  from  the  seed.  I  do  not  claim  the 
largest  trees  grown  in  that  time  from  the  seed,  in 
this  county,  but  I  find  most  of  my  trees  grow  as 
much,  or  more  than  I  desire  to  have  them  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  all  without  irrigation,  except 
what  the  clouds  deign  to  give.  The  gross  product 
of  my  orchard  for  the  last  year,  including  nuts 
when  sold,  will  be  about  S2,000. 

I  commenced  work  on  my  place  in  December, 
18G8,  when  I  found  it  an  almost  impenetrable 
thicket  of  willows,  elders,  briers,  etc.,  which  had 
to  be  dug  out  by  the  root  before  planting  or  sow- 
ing. The  first  little  hole  I  made  in  the  brush,  I 
filled  with  nut-bearing  trees.  So  it  was  several 
years  before  I  got  my  orchard  all  growing.  I  can- 
not now  give  you  the  amount  of  produce  sold  from 
my  land  outside  of  the  orchard,  as  most  of  it  was 
rented  and  final  settlement  not  made.  I  have  134 
acres  of  land,  including  valley,  hill,  brush,  rocks, 
etc.,  with  all  the  timber  needed  for  fuel  and  shade. 
There  is  about  forty  acres  sown  to  flax  and  some 
twenty-five  acres  is  intended  for  corn,  beans,  hay, 
etc.  Thus  far  the  promise  is  good.  The  fruit 
trees  promise  a  luscious  harvest.  The  apricot  trees 
were  never  so  full,  and  some  three  or  four  weeks 
in  advance  of  former  years. 


RIVER   BENDS   FOR  VINEYARDS. 

From  the  Colusa  Sim,  of  March  25th,  we  take 
the  following: 

We  have  believed  for  some  time  that  our  river 
bends,  on  the  river  side  of  the  levees,  would  make 
excellent  vineyards,  and  in  order  that  we  might 
have  the  very  best  authority  on  the  subject  in  the 
State,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  K.  B.  Blowers,  of  Wood- 
land, for  his  opinion,  and  he  has  been  kind  enough 
to  give  it  to  us.  We  asked  him  also  about  the  mat- 
ter of  flooding,  and  how  much  he  had  to  pay  for 
the  same.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  thinks  our 
land  has  from  S2.50  to  S5  an  acre  the  advantage 
per  annum  on  that  score.  Now,  if  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Woodland  that  can  be  flooded  in 
winter  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre  is  worth 
$100  an  acre,  how  much  is  land,  equally  as  good  if 
not  better,  worth  when  it  costs  nothing  to  flood  it. 
Mr.  Blowers  letter  is  as  follows  : 

Editor  Sun: — Yours  inquiring  concerning  the 
practicability  of  using  the  river  bends  outside  the 
levees  for  grape  growing,  is  at  hand.  In  answer,  I 
think  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  one  of  the 
most  profitable  industries  in  that  line;  that  is,  the 
growing  of  the  seedless  varieties  for  raisins,  espe- 
cially the  Black  Zante  and  also  the  Seedless  Sul- 
tana. The  latter  variety  makes  the  most  valuable 
raisin.  In  this  district  it  would  cost  $4  per  foot 
for  24  hours  for  water  to  flood;  that  would  cost  for 
a  month's  flooding  from  $2.50  to  $5  an  acre.  There 
on  the  river  you  have  that  done  for  nothing,  and 
fertilized  at  the  same  time.  It  does  not  injure  the 
vine  to  be  flooded  while  it  is  dormant.  Here  on 
the  plains  the  vines  bud  out  on  the  flrst  of  April, 
but  at  that  stage  of  growth  I  do  not  think  they 
could  be  injured  by  flooding,  and  if  they  had  been 
flooded  during  the  winter,  it  would  keep  them 
back.  The  Black  Zante,  or  Corinth,  and  the  Seed- 
less Sultana  (also  an  excellent  wine  grape)  will 
thrive  on  moist  land  without  being  mildewed  like 
many  other  varieties.  The  latter  variety,  with  me, 
is  very  productive.  I  know  of  your  grand  irriga- 
tion scheme.    It  is  eminently  practical,  if  I  under- 


stand it. 


11.  B.  Bloweks. 


TRADE   WITH  JAPAN. 


The  commercial  men  of  San  Francisco  are  agi 
tating  for  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Japan.  Tliere 
appears  every  reason  why  negotiations  looking  to 
that  end  should  be  inaugurated  at  Washington. 
Our  principal  import  from  Japan  is  tea,  upon 
which  there  is  no  customs  duty.  Japan  now  im- 
ports extensively  from  England,  and  with  a  recip- 
rocal treaty  with  the  United  States,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  much  of  the  English  trade  could  ho 
diverted  to  this  country.  The  Japanese  are  more 
friendly  to  the  United  States  than  to  any  of  the 
Western  nations.  At  an  address  recently  delivered 
in  San  Francisco  it  was  stated  that  with  a  treaty  of 
reciprocity,  Japan  would  import  large  quantities 
of  tlour  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  If  that  is  so,  let 
us  have  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  by  all  means.— A'x 


THE  TURNING  POINT. 

Now  that  most  of  the  disturbing  causes  of  busi- 
ness depression  in  this  State  have  been  removed, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  people  should  not 
take  heart,  and  the  State  enter  upon  a  now  era  of 
prosperity. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  bounties. 
The  mines  have  yielded  abundantly  of  their  pre- 
cious treasures;  our  granaries  are  bursting  with 
plenty;  labor  has  found  profitable  employment. 
Our  "glorious  climate"  has  seemingly  been  more 
genial  and  propitious  than  ever.  Now  all  that  is 
wanted  is  a  restoration  of  public  confidence  to  put 
the  wheels  of  capital  in  motion,  and  give  an  impe- 
tus to  improvements  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds. 

California  ought  to  be  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  independent  States  in  the  Union.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  we  consume  that  we  can  not  pro- 
duce, even  to  our  wines,  brandies,  silks  and  cotton. 
Already  we  produce  large  quantities  of  petroleum, 
sugar,  leather,  wine,  wool,  preserved  fruits,  etc., 
and  have  millions  of  dollars  worih  of  wheat  and 
barley  to  sell.  Our  woolen  goods  are  unsurpassed 
iu  quality  by  the  products  of  the  best  mills  of  the 
world.  Our  manufactures  are  increasing,  but  they 
are  yet  far  short  of  what  they  should  be.  We 
should  manufacture  all  our  boots  and  shoes,  our 
carriages,  our  agricultural  implements,  our  steel 
and  iron  ware.  Our  watches,  clocks  and  silverware, 
our  ready-made  clothing,  our  cotton  goods,  etc. 
We  should  thereby  keep  millions  of  dollars  at 
home  that  we  are  now  sending  annually  abroad. 
AVe  drain  the  products  of  our  mines,  and  use  up 
our  surplus  products  of  wheat,  wool  and  wine,  to 
meet  the  balances  due  on  purchases  of  imported 
wares. 

When  capital  learns  to  be  content  with  from 
three  to  five  per  cent,  earnings,  as  it  is  in  Europe, 
wo  shall  be  a  richer  and  more  contei  ted  people 
than  wo  are  now.  We  shall  give  employment  to 
hundreds  of  mechanics  and  laborers  to  where  we 
do  tens  now.  We  shall  keep  the  gold  and  silver 
we  dig  from  our  mountains  at  home,  to  beautify 
and  enrich  our  towns,  and  add  to  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  the  people. 

Surely,  there  is  no  other  such  country  as  ours  on 
the  face  of  the  globe — none  with  such  a  promise 
and  prophecy  of  future  greatness.  We  have  only 
to  profit  by  our  opportunities  to  become  the  hap- 
piest and  most  prosperous  people  on  the  globe.— 
San  Jose  Mercury. 


THE  NEW 


PROSPERITY    OF    LOS  AN- 
GELES 


SUMMER-FALLOWING   IN   SAN  BENITO. 

The  Hollister  Pacific  Coast  says:  "The  way 
farming  has  been  conducted  in  California,  there  is 
as  much  uncertainty  about  it  as  there  is  in  the 
mining  business.  Heavy  crops  may  be  entirely 
credited  to  favorable  seasons  and  productive  soil 
Certainly  the  man  who  cultivates— or,  rather,  en 
deavors  to  cultivate — from  three  to  four  times  as 
much  land  as  he  can  well  till,  deserves  no  commen- 
dation for  abundant  harvests.  And  it  is  absolutely 
surprising  that  California  has  taken  an  undisputed 
position  at  the  head  of  the  wheat-growing  States  of 
the  Union.  If  she  is  in  the  lead  now,  where  would 
she  be  if  wheat- growing  received  as  careful  atten- 
tion as  it  does  in  the  East?  Our  possibilities  in 
this  line,  literally  speaking,  are  almost  inconceiva- 
ble. But  before  we  attain  a  higher  standard  there 
must  be  a  radical  change  in  the  old  system  of  Cali- 
fornia farming.  The  fertile  properties  of  the  soil 
are  gradually  being  exhausted  by  the  continued 
sowing  of  wheat,  year  after  year,  on  the  same  piece 
of  land.  It  is  becoming  so  that  a  little  scratching 
of  the  ground  does  not  answer  for  plowing.  The 
first  thing  that  would  naturally  suggest  itself  as  a 
remedy  for  dry  years  would  be  irrigation,  but  it  is 
expensive  and  could  not  be  adopted  by  many.  A 
simpler  remedy— one  that  is  being  adopted  by 
shrewd  farmers,  and  one  that  is  calculated  to  ma- 
terially improve  farming — is  the  system  of  sum- 
mer-fallowing. It  has  be«n  demonstrated  by  ex- 
periment that  a  farmer  with  100  acres  of  land  will 
make  more  in  this  country  by  farming  half  of  it 
and  summer-fallowing  the  balance.  Grain  sown 
on  summer-fallowed  land  will  yield  well  with  one- 
half  the  rain  required  to  make  a  crop  on  land 
seeded  according  to  the  customary  method  of  Cali- 
fornia farming.  An  inexperienced  observer  trav- 
eling through  this  section  of  country  can  readily 
tell  the  grain  on  summer- fallow.  It  is  much  lar- 
ger, looks  more  thrifty,  and  will  make  a  crop  with- 
out more  rain." 


Our  city  is  enviably  situated  in  nil  respects. 
It  is  at  once  a  maritime  city,  enjoying  all  the 
advantages  of  ocean  communicatiou,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  great  railroad  center.  Beyond 
this,  it  is  the  metropolis  of  a  vast  ngricultural 
country  producing  some  of  the  richest  as  well 
as  all  the  common  growths  of  the  soil.  A 
great  market  for  our  products  lies  within  easy 
reach  of  us,  and  the  ocean  forms  the  basis  on 
which  we  can  build  up  an  extensive  maritime 
commerce.  With  all  these  advantages,  and  our 
unparalleled  resources,  it  would  be  a  wonder 
if  far-seeing  and  sagacious  men  did  not  look 
upon  our  future  as  a  great  business  center  as 
assured.  This  certainty  counts  for  a  great 
deal  in  giving  value  to  city  property.  But  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  prices  now  considered 
high  for  lots  are  a  mere  fraction  of  the  value 
they  will  attain  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
commercial  revolution  now  quietly  working  on 
this  coast  cannot  but  enure  to  the  advantage  of 
Los  Angeles.  We  hold  the  situation  to  control 
a  vast  Commerce,  and  we  are  in  position  to  fur- 
nish from  our  products  supplies  for  the  large 
mining  communities  growing  up  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  The  men  who  are  now  se- 
curing city  property  and  who  are  making  cost- 
ly improvements,  are  wise  in  their  own  gener- 
ation, and  they  will  reap  rich  rewards  from 
their  enterprise  and  foresight. — Los  Amjcles 
Expi'ess. 


PORK  PACKING. 

The  lied  Bluff  Sentinel,  of  recent  date,  after 
stating  that  pork-packing  has  commenced  in  good 
earnest  in  its  little  city,  says  : 

It  can  be,  and  is  a  successful  industry  in  Ued 
Bluff,  and  will  pay  well.  The  hogs  can  be  econom- 
ically fed  upon  our  ranches  and  properly  cared  for, 
and  farmers  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  cul- 
ture. The  product  finds  a  ready  sale  all  over  the 
State,  being  more  acceptable  than  Eastern  cured 
hams  and  bacon,  and  the  supply  always  runs  short. 
The  climate  is  well  fitted  for  the  curing  process, 
and  it  is  but  seldom  that  unfortunate  results  occur 
in  pork-packing.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the 
i  ndustry  rs  annually  growing  larger,  and  the  mar- 
ket inexhaustible,  as  it  encourages  a  merited  busi- 
ness. 


MORE  PISH  FOR  CALIFORNIA  STREAMS 
AND  LAKES. 

The  United  States  Fish  Commissioners  are 
doing  a  good  work  for  the  State,  in  the  way  of 
introducing  new  varieties  of  food  fish  into  our 
many  lakes  and  streams,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  the  deepest  gratitude  of  our  people  in  this 
behalf.  On  Saturday  last  United  States  Pish 
Commissioner  J.  Kichardson  came  to  Truckee 
and  had  iish  of  various  kinds  from  the  United 
States  Fish  Hatching  establishment  at  San  Le- 
andro.  Among  the  fish  thus  brought,  were  a 
large  number  of  what  are  known  as  Land 
Lacked  Salmon.  Of  this  variety  there  were 
2,000  for  the  reservoirs  at  Nevada  City;  3,000 
for  the  Yuba  river,  to  be  placed  therein  at  Cis- 
co; 2,000  for  Douner  Lake;  5,000  for  Lake  Ta- 
hoe;  4,000  for  Prosser  Creek  and  3,000  Mc- 
Cloud  river  trout  for  Prosser  Creek.  All  of 
these  fish  are  excellent  food.  In  after  years  we 
may  expect  to  have  plenty  of  fish  of  each  vari- 
ety in  all  of  the  waters  where  they  have  been 
introduced.  We  understand  that  application 
has  been  made  to  the  Commissioners  for  some 
carp  and  catfish  for  the  streams  of  Sierra  Val- 
ley, and  that  the  promise  has  been  given  by 
them  to  supply  sufficient  quantities  of  the 
same,  to  stock  the  streams. — Truckee  Repub- 
lican. 


W  T  CARRATT'S 

mu  m  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTUUEU  AND  INPORTER  OF 

Church  nnil  Steamboat  BELLS  and  GONQS 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  nil  kinds, 
WATKU  CATKS,  GAS  GATES, 
FIUK  IIVDKANTS, 
DOCK  IIVimANIS, 
GARDEN  IIYUKANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMEflT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINDINGS 

Hooker's  Patent 

CKLEBIIATED 

STEAM  PUMP 

^^.^^Thc  l)('Kt  and  inoBt 
duriiblo  in  use.  AIho, 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  and 
FAUMINQ  purpoBOB. 

It  o  o  t  '  s     1 5  1  a  Si  t     11 1  <>  w  e  r  8  , 

For  V'cntilatiiiK  MincB  ami  fur  SincltiiiR  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES   AND  NOZZLES, 

For  Mininp  Puriioscs. 

GA  RRATT'S  IMPROVED  JOURNAL  MBTAI 

  IMrOKTEIi  OF   

IRON  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTING'' 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

SHIP  WORK  &  COMPOSITION  NAILS 

AT  LOWEST  RATES. 
O.  P.  Shefthxii.     J.  Pattebson.     N.  W.^Spaolwno 


TREES   ON  PUGET  SOUND. 

The  fir-tree  growths  of  Puget  Sound  form 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  American  world. 
They  average  200  feet  in  height,  and  some 
specimens  have  been  cut  that  measured  320 
feet  in  length  and  13  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  with  a  straight  and  well-proportioned  log 
length  of  ninety  feet  to  the  first  limb.  The 
cedar  trees  are  in  like  proportion  and  are  most 
valuable  for  woodeuwares  of  all  kinds,  while 
the  firs  are  the  best  for  spar  and  ship  timber 
yet  found  in  any  country.  There  are  few  na- 
tions that  do  not  use  them  in  shipbuilding. 
One-fourth  the  wealth  of  San  Francisco  was 
culled  from  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound  while 
the  government  slept,  and  to-day  all  the  i^rin- 
cipal  steam  mill  owners  who  saw  and  prepare 
for  market  100,000  to  200,000  feet  a  day  for 
each  mill — and  there  are  thirty  or  more  mills — 
are  residents  of  San  Francisco,  where  they  in- 
vest their  profits,  to  the  great  injury  of  resi- 
dents of  the  Sound.  There  is,  apparently,  no 
exhaustion  of  the  timber,  and  a  century  will 
probably  elapse  before  Puget  Sound  forests 
will  be  cleared  of  their  immense  resources  of 
varied  tree  growths. — Cor.  Boston  Transcript. 


NEW   GRAPE  LAND. 

The  Healdsburg  Flnr)  says:  "One  thing  that 
strikes  the  traveler  over  roads  in  this  section 
of  country  is  the  large  amount  of  now  lands 
being  prepared  for  grapes.  Trees  are  being 
cut  up  into  wood,  and  stumps  and  brush  grub- 
bed up.  The  whole  country  presents  an  air  of 
thrift  and  industry." 


Send  Thk  Rksouboks  to  your  friends  abroad. 


1 7  and  19  Fremont  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

A.GX:]VTH    FOK   C.    H.  PAXJI-'S 

CELEBRATED  FILES, 

Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Saw 
Mandrels,   and   Saws  of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 


sioCASH 

We  will  insi  i  t  .an  advortisc-iiiviit 

5  lines,  one  week,  in  over  300  Newspapers,  or 
7  lines,  one  week,  in  over  *Z\iO  Newspapers,  or 
14  lines,  one  week,  in  over  1  00  Newspapers,  or 
3  lines,  one  week,  in  over  '100  i^ewspapers,  or 
*£  lines,  one  week,  In  over  1,000  Newspapers. 
For  free  cataloi^ue  and  particulars  address 

GEO.  P.  ROWEI.L  &  CO'S 
NEWSPAPER  ADVEKTISING  nUREAU 
10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 
100-page  Pamphlet,  25c.  iu  stumps. 


ROIiUEllER  KIlAMPAlJNIi. 


NOTICE. 
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HE    TRADE    AND    THE    PIJULIC  ARK 
iiifoi-iiK'tl  Hint  «>■  receive  «lie  );eiiuiiie 


LOUIS  ROEDERER 


Carte  Blanche  Champagne 

Direct  from  Mr.  Louis  Hoedercr,  ReiniH,  over  liiH  nig- 
iiaturo  and  Consular  Invoice.  Kach  caHC  is  marked 
upon  the  side, 

"Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco," 

And  cfti  li  bottlt^  bears  tlie  laljel, 

"iVIacoiidray  &  Co.,  Sole  AgeiitH  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 


]IIA€01VI>RAY  At  €0., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Ooast. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIl-ORNIA. 


May. 


CALIFORNIA    DESERVKS    MORE  POPU- 
LATION. 

When  we  remember  that  our  State  contains 
an  area  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  six 
New  England  States,  greater  than  all  the  Mid- 
dle States  with  Maryland  and  West  Virginia 
added,  and  larger  than  Great  Britain  Iiy  70,000 
square  miles,  we  begiu  to  have  some  concep- 
tinu  of  the  grandeur  of  our  domain.  Then, 
when  we  consider  the  capacity  of  this  vast  area 
for  sustaining  population,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  California  deserves  more  popu- 
lation. This  area  is  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  30,000,000  of  people,  and  yet  the  poulatiou, 
all  told,  is  less  than  one  million,  or  one-fourth 
less  than  the  city  of  New  York  alone.  We  can 
conscientiously  declare  that  California  offers 
to  farmers  greater  advantages  than  any  other 
State.  The  average  quality  of  the  soil  is  bet- 
ter than  that  of  most  others,  and  it  requires 
far  less  labor  to  prepare  it  for  cultivation.  It 
is  generally  ready  for  the  plow,  without  pre- 
vious expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  Besides, 
our  climate  is  the  most  favorable  to  agricultu- 
ral pursuits  that  could  be  conceived  of.  Not 
one-tenth  of  the  expenditure  for  outbuildings 
is  requisite  that  is  indispensible  elsewhere.  An 
immigrant  can  purchase  a  new  farm,  plow, 
sow,  reap,  secure  and  market  his  crop  of  grain 
in  less  than  twelve  mouths.  As  to  abundance 
and  variety  of  products  no  State  can  rival  ours. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  immigration  would  be 
many  fold  greater  than  it  now  is,  if  tlie  people 
of  the  East  and  Europe  fully  comprehended 
the  facts.  Every  person  doing  business  in  Cal- 
ifornia should  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to 
induce  immigration  to  this  State. 


PETALUMA   AND  VICINITY. 


Fiiif  HorflPH  anil  rntllf.--TI>e  "Breaklni; 
Ciii't.  *^»Tlt«>  Griiiii  iiiicl  Fruit  C'r<»|iti.  — Tlie 
Uniryiii^  Inlei-pst.  — A  ProMperuus  Coiii- 
iiiiinif  y. 

Petahtma,  April,  1881. 
This  is  no  o«e-/i()r.<e  town.  There  are  more  fam- 
iliefl  who  own  one  or  more  horses,  than  sewing 
machines,  pianos  or  ipanli-hoards.  If  Kichard  liad 
lived  liere  lie  would  not  have  had  to  offer  his  king- 
dom for  a  horae !  Many  farmers  in  the  surroundings 
drive  double  teams  that  would  compare  favorably 
witli  the  beat  turnouts  on  the  Cliff  and  Park  roads. 
They  are  not,  however,  tenacious  about  keeping 
them  when  offered  a  valuable  consideration,  as  it 
takes  but  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  break  another 
pair  of  colts  that  do  no  discredit  to  their  predeces- 
sors. Marin  and  Sonoma  counties  excel  in  fine 
horses  and  cattle.  Among  the  many  industries  of 
the  town  the  "Breaking  Cart"  is  the  latest  inno- 
vation and  success.  This  is  a  two-wheeled  vehicle 
witli  light  spring  seat  and  long  shafts— used  prima- 
rily lor  breaking  colts— but  now  generally  utilized 
as  a  light,  convenient  and  easy  carriage  for  both 
horse  and  rider.  Mr.  D.  W.  C.  Putnam  ia  the  in- 
ventor and  manufacturer  and  has  all  he  can  do  to 
fill  orders.  Prospects  of  ceieals  are  light,  the  con- 
tinuous tirst  rains  prevented  plowing  and  seeding, 
espi  eially  on  the  adobe  lands— many  farmers  not 
having  sown  a  kernel  of  grain  -and  wlierever  sown, 
backward  and  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  cheat  and 
weeds.  This  remark  applies  to  the  quality  of  the 
hay  crop — very  weedy.  Feed  is  splendid  and  stock 
of  all  kinds  revel  up  to  their  eyes  in  clover.  Pros- 
pects for  fruit  and  root  crops  excellent.  Orchards 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  from  eight  to  twenty 
aeris,  afford  their  owners  good,  comfortable  liv- 
ings, and  increases.  Dairying  is  the  largest  and 
most  luciKtive  interest;  poultry  and  eggs  are  also  a 
large  element  of  profit.  There  is  no  community 
in  this  State  or  elsewhere  possessing  more  of  the 
elements  of  prosperity  and  competency  than  this 
town  and  its  surroundings.  J.  B.  B. 


FOOT-HILL  GARDENS. 

The  following  from  the  Grass  XMey  Free  Lance, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  productiveness  of  the 
foot-hills : 

A  few  years  ago  the  fine  residence  now  occupied 
by  Henry  Vogelman,  stood  in  an  unenclosed  lot. 
The  soil  around  the  house  was  of  the  kind  and 
character  common  to  the  hills  around  this  valley — 
a  red  soil.  No  one  supposed  that  such  soil  could 
do  anything  much  in  the  way  of  producing  (lowers 
to  gladden  the  eye  or  fruits  to  refresh  and  sustain 
human  life.  In  the  days  of  the  desolate  and  for- 
bidding appearance  of  that  town  lot,  corner  of 
School  and  liichardson  streets,  the  house  stood  a 
wreck,  and  was  fast  disappearing  under  the  atten- 
tions paid  to  it  by  those  who  wanted  a  door,  some 
window  sashes  or  a  few  boards,  now  and  then  for 
kindling  wood.  Mr.  Vogelman  bought  the  prop- 
erty, put  the  house  in  first-class  repair  and  made 
it  convenient  for  a  family  residence  in  all  its  inter- 
nal arrangements.  The  lot  is  no  longer  forbidding 
in  appearance  but  is  producing  flowers  and  fruits 
in  great  variety.  There  is  not  a  plant  known  to 
the  temperate  region  hut  will  grow  there  in  per- 
fection, and  Vogelman  lias  most  of  them.  He  is 
making  additional  and  extensive  improvements 
this  Spring,  and  will  have  his  vines  arranged  so 
that  he  can  sit  under  them  without  fear  of  sun- 
l)urn.  It  is  nice  to  have  your  own  green  peas, 
fresh  string  beans,  green  corn  and  all  those  sort  of 
things  right  out  of  your  own  garden,  and  not  have 
to  depend  on  a  Chinaman's  basket  full  of  wilted 
stuff  for  your  garden  truck.  Make  gardens,  we 
say.  Plant  corn,  beans,  cabbages,  okra  and  all  the 
vegetables  you  may  want  to  use,  not  forgetting  the 
fragrant  and  health-giving  onion.  Such  gardens 
hurt  only  the  trade  of  the  Chinamen.  You  can 
have  beautiful  flowers,  too,  in  just  such  a  garden 
as  onr  friend  Vogelman  has;  but  still  we  think  the 
blooming  pea  and  the  dark  green  corn,  with  blades 
rustling  in  the  wind,  are  very  pretty  plants.  Use 
and  beauty  go  together  with  that  kind.  Let  us  all 
have  a  good  garden.  Economy  unites  with  pleas- 
ure and  health  in  asking  for  gardens. 


HOW   TO  FARM. 

The  Suisun  UepiiMicnn  has  an  article  relating 
what  the  editor  knows  about  farming,  which  leads 
the  Altii  to  say  that  it  don't  believe  that  any  Amer- 
ican College  will  give  better  instruction  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  subjoined  paragraph  : 

The  successful  farmer  does  nothing  for  a  liveli- 
hood but  farm.  If  he  has  money,  he  invests  it  in 
a  way  that  will  improve  his  farm.  He  informs 
himself  as  to  his  business,  and  goes  to  work  in  an 
intelligent  manner.  Upon  his  farm  no  weeds  stand 
as  high  as  a  man's  head,  no  fence  is  neglected,  build- 
ings dilapidated,  implements  left  exposed  to  the 
weather,  stock  unsheltered  and  uncared  for,  but 
everything  denotes  thrift  and  enterprise.  We  have 
a  majority  of  the  thrifty  class  of  farmers  in  our 
midst,  but  there  are  some  who  are  careless  and 
neglectful,  whose  farms  are  mortgaged,  and  slowly 
but  surely  slipping  from  their  grasp.  To  such  we 
say  :  Put  on  the  brakes!  Turn  over  a  new  leaf 
and  follow  the  lead  of  your  more  successful  and 
thrifty  neighbors. 


COST  OF  A  II09IE. 

Those  who  desire  to  found  homes  for  themselves 
and  children  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  apply 
the  question  of  coat  to  real  estate,  building  mate- 
rials, etc.  In  this  there  is  a  wide  margin,  every- 
thing depending  upon  location,  improvement,  etc., 
we  can  only  give  extremes,  the  intelligent  reader 
understanding  full  well  that  between  these  tlu^e  is 
a  broad  range  for  the  exercise  of  individual  taste 
and  judgment.  Lots  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
within  one  mile  of  the  Court  House  and  post-oilicc, 
50x100  feet  in  size,  can  be  purchased  forS25  to  $100. 
Lots  quite  desirable  for  building  purposes  within 
less  than  half  that  distance  for  $200  to  $.300.  Land 
on  what  is  considered  the  best  residence  street  in 
town  has  been  recently  sold  at  $20  and  $2.5  per 
foot  frontage.  Property  for  business  purposes  on 
the  main  street.  Pacific  avenue,  is  held  at  from 
$100  to  $150  per  loot  frontage. 

The  building  material  for  dwellings  is  almost  en- 
tirely wood.  Cellars  are  seldom  built,  as  the  pro- 
tection from  frost  is  not  required  in  this  county. 
Redwood  lumber  adapted  to  nearly  all  the  purposes 
of  building,  is  sold  by  the  lumber  merchants  at 
$15  per  M,  for  merchantable  lumber,  for  frame 
work,  etc.  Surfaced  lumber  for  flooring,  siding, 
finishing,  etc.,  at  $25  per  M.  Lime  for  plastering 
is  worth  $1.50  per  barrel;  nails  and  builder's  hard- 
ware are  a  slight  advance  over  Eastern  prices  to 
cover  increased  coat  of  transportation.  Wages  of 
mechanics,  carpenters,  masons  and  painters  are 
from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  day. 

These  are  figures  upon  which  the  prospective 
Santa  Cruzan  can  estimate  on  buying  and  building. 
Property  already  improvid  with  buildings,  bearing 
fruit  trees  and  ornamental  grounds  can  often  Ije 
purchased  on  more  advantageous  terms.  To  those 
who  contemplate  farming,  the  range  of  prices  is 
even  greater.  Cleared  lands  well  adapted  to  fruit 
growing,  vineyards,  or  mixed  farming  can  be  had 
at  from  $10  to  $,50  per  acre.  From  these  figures 
prices  descend  to  $2  and  rise  to  ^'dOO.— Santa  Cruz 
Local  Item. 


CHANCE  FOR  LAND. 

Not  a  month  passes  without  additions  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  by  train  and  steamer.  Immi- 
grants continue  to  arrive,  and  a  large  proportion 
come  to  permanently  settle  with  us,  to  engage  in 
agricullural  and  other  pursuits.  Those  parts  of 
the  State  where  lands  are  rated  low,  or  where  the 
terms  of  purchase  are  most  acceptable  to  the 
means  and  circumstances  of  new  comers,  are 
likely  to  settle  np  and  grow  into  conditions  of  pros 
perity,  far  more  rapidly  than  districts  where  the 
land  is  monopolized  or  held  tenaciously  in  the  grip 
of  a  few  men  who  have  no  ambition  to  see  the 
world  grow  around  them,  and  no  desire  to  see  the 
fruit  of  the  soil  adding  to  the  resources  of  the 
country.  We  do  not  think  that  this  selfish  policy 
governs  the  majority  of  the  land  owners  of  San 
Benito  county..  It  is  quesliouuble, with  theclanior 
and  complaint  through  the  press  of  the  State  over 
the  evil  of  extensive  land  ownership,  whether  there 
has  ever  been  any  combined,  earnest  and  business- 
like demand  by  settlers  for  large  bodies  of  land  in 
country  distr  cts. 

The  land  owners  here,  who  severally  own  thou- 
sands of  surplus  acres  of  good  agricultural  and 
grazing  lands,  have  been  for  years  willing  to  sell  at 
reasonable  figures  and  on  easy  terms;  but  they 
have  not  been  approached,  ex  ept  in  a  mall  ped- 
dling way,  by  irresponsible  individuals  wanting  a 
small  portion  of  the  choicest  part  of  their  posses- 
sion. If  the  applicants  for  land  at  the  Immigration 
Bureau,  of  San  Franciaco,  could  be  formed  into 
companies  to  directly  negotiate  with  principal  for 
the  purchase  of  large  bodies  of  land,  it  would  be 
attended  with  more  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  The 
San  Justo  Association's  lands,  upon  which  the 
town  of  HoUister  now  stands,  were  purchased  in 
this  wav. — San  Ilcnilo  .li/no/re. 


COTTON   FOR  TULE  LANDS. 

The  Sutter  Jliiiuu-r  says  :  "  The  average  crop  of 
wheat  for  Sutter  county  lands,  without  knowing 
definitely,  we  should  say  would  not  be  more  than 
20  bushels  to  the  acre,  which,  at  average  prices, 
would  be  about  $18  income  to  the  acre.  Now,  the 
cost  of  harvesting  and  seeding  this  crop  will  come 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $8,  thus  leaving  to  the  jiro- 
ducer  about  $10  per  acre  with  which  to  pay  his 
taxes  and  support  a  family.  Now,  it  will  cost  little 
more  to  grow  cotton  than  it  will  wheat  or  barley 
if  these  crops  are  properly  cultivated,  but  it  costs 
vastly  more  to  gather  the  cotton.  But  let  us  see. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  400  pounds  of  lint  cotton  may 
be  grown  on  the  acre,  which,  at  New  Orleans  pri 
ces,  or  12 'i  cents  per  pound,  will  be  an  income  of 
$50  an  acre,  and  the  expense  of  producing,  gather- 
ing, ginning  and  bagging  this  cotton  will  not  ex- 
ceed $25  per  acre.  Beside,  we  might  add  that  six 
years  ago  we  sold  all  the  cotton  we  raised  in  Fresno 
county  at  15  cents  per  jjonnd  at  the  ranch,  when 
the  coat  of  transportation  was  much  greater  than 
it  now  is,  and  facilities  for  manufacturing  the  same 
within  the  State  not  nearly  so  good." 


Thk  Resoubcks  of  California  is  the  beat 
iper  on  the  Coast  for  farmers. 


CALIFORNIA'S  POPULATION. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  county,  exclusive  of  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Indians : 

Alaimila  58,.57S|Sa.Tanitnto 

Alpine  52'2  Sail  lien  it 

Amador  10,271 

Until-  14,»;J7 

Cttlaviras  «.0ri7 

Colusa  12, 147 

CoMtra  Costa  H,79SI 

IS.-l  Norte   2,15(1 

Kl  Dorado  9.197 

FruKiio  8.774 

Humboldt  15.203 

Inyo  2,8;i» 

Kirn  4,898 

Lalcc  0,12' 

l.assin  3,290 

Los  Angeles   »2,209 

Mariu  9,993 

Mariposa  3,64' 

Merced  S.080 

Meudoc-ino  12,45.5 

Modoc  4,383 

Mono  7,140 

Monterey  10,931 

Napa  12,399 

Nevada  :..  17,820 

Placer   12,0.30 

Plumas  5,302 


,..  29,512 

 5,342 

Sun  Uemardino  7,(K;3 

San  IJie(,'o  8,389 

San  Francisco  212,ll>5 

San  Joattuin  22,370 

San  Luis  Obispo  8,9.54 

San  Mateo  8,074 

Santa  i'arbara  9.293 

Santa  Clara  32,351 

Santa  Cruz  12.277 

Sbasta  8,1.5(i 

Sierra  5.373 

Siskiyou  7,049 

Solano  17,480 

Sonoma  25.020 

Stanislaus  8,232 

Sutter  4.H93 

Teliania  8.528 

Trinity  3,li.V> 

Tulare  10,940 

Tuolumne  7,049 

Ventura  4,944 

Yolo  U.lilfi 

Yuba  9.121 


THE  SHASTA  RAINFALL. 

James  E.  Isaacs,  the  weather  observer  at  Shasta 
City,  furnishes  to  the  Hnllcliu  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  rainfall  in  Sliastathis  season,  and  witli 
uch  rains  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  it  is 
not  surpriHiiig  that  the  lowlands  of  the  State  have 
been  badly  flooded : 

Nov., 1880.  inches  ll.Jan.,  1881,  inches  47.0 

Dec,  1880  33.9|Feb.,  to  10  14.0 

Total,  inches  95.0 

The  rainfall  during  the  month  of  January  was  as 
follows : 
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WONDEUFUL  PROGRESS. 

We  lake  the  following  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Daili/  Esaniincr  of  this  city  : 

The  wonderful  jirogress  of  the  United  States  ia 
illustrated  in  the  great  increase  in  tlie  production 
of  grain.  In  1840  we  produced  six  hundred  and 
fifteen  million  bushels;  three  years  later  it  had 
risen  to  eight  hundred  and  two  millions;  ten  years 
later  still,  to  a  billion  and  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  millions;  ten  years  later  yet,  to  a  billion  and 
three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  millions;  and  nine 
years  later,  or  last  year,  two  billions  four  hundred 
and  thirty-one  millions.  These  annual  cereal  pro- 
ductions have  risen  from  a  valu(!  of  four  billion 
dollars  in  1850  to  one  of  ehrven  billion  dollars  in 
1870,  and  probably  to  one  of  fifteen  billions  or 
more  in  the  year  of  1880;  and  the  surplus  value, 
after  paying  wagi  s  and  expenses,  was  over  two  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1870.  If  the  figures  of  of  our  dairy 
products  were  before  us  they  would  show  equally 
astonishing  results.  Cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
other  products  of  the  south  have  also  largely  in- 
crea.sed;  and  now  manufactures  are  growing  apace. 
The  future  of-  our  country — who  shall  measure  it? 


Ian. II, inches. 

Jan.  12  

Ian.  13  

Tan. 14   

.Ian.  l.->  

■Jan.  25  


4.1 


.Ian.  2fl,  inches   0.0 

•Ian.  -27  4 

•Ian.  '28   7.4 

.Ian.  -29   2.1 

Jan.  30  12.9 

.Jan.  31  4 


Total,  inches  47.0 

Mr.  Isaacs  says  :  "  I  see  that  some  of  the  papers 
rather  doubt  the  fall  in  Shasta  this  year.  I  keep 
the  gauge  and  know  it  is  correct,  and  am  willing  at 
any  time  to  make  an  affidavit  to  that  effect.  We 
have  had  as  high  as  100  inches  at  Shasta,  and  very 
often  from  70  to  97  inches.  Our  average  is  near 
80  inches,  and  all  agree  that  this  is  the  heaviest 
winter  ever  known  here.  The  rainfall  on  tlie  .30fh 
January,  in  four  hours,  was  10.4  inches.— .^'o/i  Fran- 
clxco  liKUclitl. 


ToUl   789,557 


THK  WORLD'S  RAILROADS. 

The  lines  of  railroads  in  the  five  divisions  of  the 
earth  cost,  in  round  numbers,  $10,000,000,000,  and 
would,  according  to  Baron  Kajb,  reach  eight  times 
round  the  globe,  although  it  is  but  little  over  half 
a  century  since  the  first  railroad  worked  by  steam 
was  opened  between  Darlington  and  Stockton,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1830.  It  is  shown  that  in  France,  pre- 
vious to  the  existence  of  railroads  there  was  one 
passepger  in  every  335,000  killed,  and  one  out  of 
every  30,000  wounded;  whereas  between  1835  and 
1875  there  was  hut  one  in  5,198,890  killed,  and  one 
in  5.50,4.50  wounded,  ao  that  we  may  infer  that  the 
tendency  to  accidenia  is  yearly  diminishing.  Bail- 
road  traveling  in  England  is  attended  with  greater 
risk  than  in  any  other  country  in  Euroix.-.  A  French 
statistician  observes  that  if  a  person  were  to  live 
continually  in  a  railroad  carriage,  and  spend  all  his 
time  in  railroad  traveling,  tlie  chances  in  favor  of 
his  dying  from  a  railroad  accident  would  not  occur 
until  he  was  960  years  o\d. —Mailway  Age. 


SONOMA  VALLEY. 

The  Sonoma  ludcj-  has  the  following  regarding 
this  rich  and  productive  valley: 

There  is  not  a  better  location  in  the  world  for 
the  production  of  the  grape.  Here  eveiy  kind  and 
variety  flourish.  Last  year  Sonoma  valley  proper 
manufactured  1,400,000  gallons  of  wine,  beside  an 
abundance  of  table  fruit.  And  it  was  last  year  that 
we  were  destroyed  by  the  phylloxera!  Yet  we  sur- 
passed any  otlier  section  in  the  wine  product.  Yet 
again,  in  the  face  of  our  rapid  destruction,  there 
are  two  or  three  times  more  cuttings  plant<-d  this 
season  than  ever  before.  If  we  are  so  hopelessly 
gone  our  vintners  must  truly  be  devoid  of  all  rea- 
son, or  be  men  who  delight  in  losing  money  by  in- 
vesting in  food  for  the  past.  The  reason  that  thou- 
sands of  cuttings  are  being  set  out  every  year  is 
because  it  is  a  paying  business,  and  because  the 
soil  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  vine.  We 
might  say  that  we  are  in  the  ineipiency  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  day  is  dawning  when  Sonoma 
county  and  Sonoma  valley  will  be  known  through- 
out the  world  as  the  leading  vine  coiintv. 


AAIERICAN   INDISTRY  ABROAD. 

We  find  tlie  following  interesting  item  in  regard 
to  American  industry  abroad  : 

The  British  army  in  South  Africa,  in  the  course 
of  the  war  with  the  Basutos,  found  and  destroyed 
some  American  plows.  The  fact  is  significant  as 
showing  how  far-reaching  is  the  American  name 
and  influence.  The  American  thresher  breaks  the 
quiet  and  sleeiiy  valleys  of  Palestine.  The  -Ameri- 
can mower  and  reaper  perform  the  labor-saving 
operations  among  the  vines  and  fig  trees  of  Aaia 
Minor.  American  agricultural  implementa  carried 
off  the  prize  last  summer  at  a  lair  in  Bulgaria,  not 
far  from  where  American  Martini-Henry  rifles,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  ranging  a  mile  further 
than  the  old-fashioned  weapons  of  the  Knssians, 
made  deadly  havoc  on  the  fields  of  Plevna.  Amer- 
ican locomotives  thunder  ov(  r  the  plains  of  South- 
ern Bussia.  and  through  the  gorges  of  the  Cau- 
casus to  Tifiis  almost  on  the  confines  of  Persia. 


WHAT  IS  THE   PRICE  OF  LA.\'D! 

The  Santa  Barbara  I're.t.i,  in  answer  to  the  above 
question,  says : 

Lands  in  large  tracts  (which  arc  constantly  be- 
ing segregated)  may  be  bought,  in  this  connty.  at 
from  $2..50  to  $10  per  acre;  these  are  combined 
mountain  ranges  for  sheep,  and  valley  lands.  Im- 
proved farms  from  $30  to  $100  per  acre.  It  is  the 
best  possible  policy  to  purchase,  some  of  theae 
higher  priced  ones,  as  their  returns  are  large  and 
immediate.  Capt.  Low  showed  flax  seed  at  the 
county  fair,  which  has  returned  him  $56  per  acre 
this  season.  The  Cannery  purchased  apricots  of 
Mr.  Higby,  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  dollars 
per  acre,  from  ten-year-old  trees.  The  market  for 
this  Iruitis  practically  unlimited,  and  there  is  only 
a  small  section  of  country  where  it  is  a  certainty. 
Where  the  right  fruits  are  raised,  the  Cannery 
takes  them  in  unlimited  quantities. 


BALD   iMOUNTAIN  KXTENSIO.V. 

We  learn  from  the  Mouiilii  'ni  Mcisetujer,  that  the 
tunnel  of  this  notable  mine,  situattid  on  the  "  di- 
vide" between  Uownieville  and  Forest  City,  is  now 
in  3,400  feet,  penetrating  fine  blue  gravel  for  200 
feet.  The  prospects  of  this  company  were  never 
brighter  than  now  for  unearthing  one  of  the  rich- 
est gold  channels  ever  discovered  in  the  State.  The 
JUrssciigcr  a,Mn  "that  no  reward  can  be  too  great 
tor  the  tireless  energy  and  perseverance  displayed 
by  this  Company  in  steadily  prosecuting  the  devel- 
opment of  their  vast  tract  of  mining  ground,  des- 
pite all  the  numerous  discouragements  inseparable 
from  such  enterprises.  The  general  belief  now  is 
they  are  on  the  extension  of  the  old-time  Live  Yan- 
kee channel,  that  was  such  a  gold  bonanza  for  its 
lucky  stockholders." 


May. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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BORE  ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  foot  of  dry  aud 
arid  lands  in  the  State  may  be  made  produc- 
tive by  the  application  of  water  drawn  from 
artesian  wells.  In  a  recent  article,  under  the 
a'  ove  heading,  the  editor  of  the  Lower  Lake 
Bidletln  has  the  following: 

Extensive  plains  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  high  lauds  in  the  several 
counties,  may,  by  this  process,  be  made  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  several  counties,  and 
to  the  State  as  well,  bj  largely  increasing  the 
assessible  property.  In  Lake  county,  the  San- 
itarium of  California  and  the  Switzerland  of 
America,  are  thousands  of  acres  covered  with 
chamise  brushes,  which,  with  a  well  equal  to 
some  we  have  seen  near  San  Jose,  would  water 
perfectly  forty,  if  not  twice  that  number  of 
acres  of  these  now  waste  lands.  There  is  in 
our  county,  probably,  not  less  than  one  town- 
ship (40,000  acres,  nearly),  and  very  likely 
twice  that  amount  of  these  chamise  and  other 
apparently  barren  lauds,  that  could  be  brought 
iuto  c«ltivatiou  if  attesian  water  could  be  had, 
at  a  depth  of  not  exceeding  six  hundred  feet. 
The  cost  would  not  certainly  exceed  one  dollar 
a  foot;  and  even  if  it  did  cost  a  little  more  and 
had  to  be  bored  a  little  deeper,  the  investment 
would  then  be  better  than  loaning  money  at 
one  per  cent,  per  month.  Again,  in  regard  to 
boring  for  artesian  water,  there  are  but  few 
farms  in  Lake  county  but  what  would  largely 
increase  their  value  and  productivsness  by  a 
good  flowing  well,  both  in  vegetables  and  cere- 
als, and,  what  is  still  better,  a  never  failing 
supply  of  the  purest  and  softest  water.  We 
are  surprised  that  some  action  in  this  direction 
has  not  been  taken  by  some  of  our  wealthy  far- 
mers. We  have  a  climate  and  scenery  une- 
qualed  in  California,  and  with  an  active  and 
go-ahead  people,  our  County  might,  and  ulti- 
mately would  be,  the  County  as  against  all  oth- 
ers, whatever  they  may  be,  in  every  element 
necessary  to  give  to  man  the  highest  enjoyment 
kno\^■n  to  earth  life,  or  any  other  existing  in 
the  imagination.  One  more  word  in  reference 
to  the  matter  under  consideration.  It  is  known 
to  everybody  that  these  lands,  the  title  to 
which  is  in  the  United  Slates  Government  will 
ever  remain  uncultivated  and  unproductive; 
therefore,  would  it  not  be  good  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Government  to  give  these 
chemise  aud  barren  lauds  to  actual  settlers  who 
will  improve  them  by  boring  for  water,  and  tn 
case  parties  are  too  poor,  that  the  State, 
through  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  sink  the 
wells  and  charge  the  amount  to  the  occupant, 
paying  in  ten  years  with  interest  the  same  as 
school  sections  are  now  disposed  of?  We  shall 
speak  of  this  matter  again,  and  hope  in  the 
meantime  some  of  our  farmers,  and  others, 
will  consider  the  subject,  and  write  us  their 
views.  

THE  MINING  COUNTIES. 

There  is  bright  promise  of  an  industrial  re- 
vival in  the  mining  counties  east  of  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  The  mining  interest  in  Calaveras 
has  been  slowly  advancing  for  several  years, 
and  the  prospect  to-day  is  more  encouraging 
than  at  any  time  since  the  exodus  of  miners 
resulting  from  the  general  suspension  of  work 
in  shallow  placer  diggings.  During  the  past 
year  many  rich  quartz  veins  have  been  discov 
ered,  and  costly  improvements  have  been  made 
in  many  localities  in  the  way  of  erecting  the 
necessary  buildings  and  machinery  for  oper- 
ating the  mines  successfully.  The  quartz  min 
ing  interest,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  one  exhibiting  renewed  vitality.  Hydrau 
lie  mining  is  reviving,  and  the  approaching 
season  promises  encotiraging  results.  The 
principal  field  of  operations  in  hydraulic  min 
ing  is  confined  withia  narrow  limits.  It  is 
mainly  along  Chile  Gulch,  extending  only  a 
few  miles  from  Mokelumne  Hill  in  a  southerly 
direction.  What  are  known  as  Chile  Hill, 
Stockton  Hill,  Red  Hill,  all  in  near  proximity 
to  each  other,  embrace  the  principal  hydraulic 
min?s,  although  there  are  several  in  other  sec- 
tions of  that  county  that  are  likely  to  prove 
bonanzas  to  their  owners.  There  are  large  in- 
terests in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of 
the  county,  where  considerable  amounts  of 
gold  will  doubtless  be  obtained  during  the  win- 
ter months  when  the  supply  of  water  is  abun- 
dant. In  the  neighborhoods  of  Calaveritas, 
Fourth  Crossing,  San  Antone,  Dogtown,  An- 
gels, Albany  Flat,  Vallecito,  Douglass  and  Mur- 
phy's, placer  mining  is  still  pursued  with  profit 
to  industrious  men;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  quartz  mining  will  in  all  probability 


transcend  all  other  industrial  pursuits  in  Cala- 
veras. Fruit  raising  and  farming  are  yearly 
growing  in  importance.  For  many  years  stock 
raising  has  been  followed  iu  a  small  but  profit- 
able way.  Calaveras  contains  vast  areas  of 
good  wheat  land,  but  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion will  be  likely  to  prevent  anything  like  ex- 
tensive ventures  iu  that  direction  for  years  to 
come. 

Calaveras  aud  Tuolumne  counties  have  pro- 
duced some  of  the  best  fruit  that  has  found  its 
way  to  market  in  the  populated  centres  of  the 
State.  In  no  State  in  the  Union,  or,  perhaps 
in  no  country  in  the  world,  can  the  excellence 
of  the  pears  produced  in  the  orchards  near  Co- 
lumbia aud  Souora  be  surpassed.  Fruit-rais- 
ing is  an  industry  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in 
mining  counties.  In  future  years  Old  Tuol- 
umne will,  in  all  probability,  realize  a  greater 
annual  revenue  from  orchards  than  she  has 
even  done  from  her  gold  mines.  With  fruit- 
growing, stock-raising,  quartz  and  placer  min- 
ing, and  farming  on  as  large  a  scale  as  the  sit- 
uation and  capacity  of  the  soil  will  permit,  the 
prediction  that  the  prosperous  days  of  Old  Tu- 
olumne are  yet  to  come,  is  one  not  unlikely  to 
be  verified  before  the  youug  children  now  at- 
tending the  mountain  schools  become  men  aud 
women. — Stocktim  Independvnl. 


PACIFIC  EMPIRE. 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Oakland  Tri- 
bune, in  outlining  the  future  of  the  Pacific 
States,  says: 

A  great  empire  lies  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, but  our  Eastern  brethren  have  not  yet 
realized  the  fact.  The  time  is  coming,  and  not 
far  distant,  when  the  Pacific  Coast  will  exer- 
cise its  share  of  influence  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation.  Eastern  politicians  and  statesmen 
will  yet  learn  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
not  a  howling  wilderness,  peopled  with  a  semi- 
civilized  race  ;  but  rather  a  great  empire  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  population  as  large  as  that 
of  the  present  population  of  the  whole  country. 
That  our  equable  climate  will  serve  to  fill  up 
this  vast  territorv  with  an  energetic  people. 
That  the  productions  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  com- 
prising as  it  does  all  the  known  productions  of 
the  temperate  and  tropical  zones,  will  exceed 
in  wealth  any  and  all  other  sections  of  this  Re- 
public. And  we  repeat  that  the  time  is  com- 
ing, and  that,  too,  in  the  near  future,  when 
this  coast  will  receive  the  recognition  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  By  every  principle  of  right  and 
geographical  position,  we  were  entitled  to  a 
representation  in  the  Cabinet.  But  we  don't 
propose  to  secede  because  not  represented,  but 
to  quietly  go  on  gaining  strength  and  power, 
until  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  demand  re- 
cognition. The  next  decade,  providing  the  im- 
migration of  Mongolians  is  stopped,  or  reduced 
to  a  minimum  number,  this  coast  will  show  a 
greater  increase  in  population  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  country.  Within  that  time 
three  new  States  will  be  admitted  to  the  Union; 
and  with  the  suppression  of  polygamy,  Utah 
will  also  come  in,  making  four,  which  will  give 
us  eight  Senators  and  six  Representatives — 
which,  with  the  gain  of  two  in  California,  will 
give  this  coast  at  least  twelve  Representatives 
in  the  lower  House,  and  fourteen  Senators. 
The  next  decade  will  make  wonderful  changes 
in  this  country,  and  in  no  section  will  the 
changes  be  greater  than  iu  California  and  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

O  F 

HUTCHINSON 

&;  MANN, 

IVos.32Saiid  324  California  Street, 
aud  302  aud  301  Sau- 
some  Street, 

JS n  IT" x-fxncijsco. 


BBET.S   IN    CARSON  VALLEY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Carson,  Nevada, 
Times,  says: 

In  the  summer  of  1879,  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle was  on  what  is  known  as  the  Burrill  ranch, 
in  Eagle  Valley,  near  Clear  Creek.  Some  beet 
seed  had  been  sown  at  the  proper  time,  but  the 
young  plants  had  been  flooded  and  choked 
with  sand.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  as  an 
experiment,  I  prepared  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
30  feet  by  10,  containing  1%  rods,  and  trans- 
planted the  beets,  the  largest  of  which  was  not 
longer  than  the  pencil  I  am  using,  and  down 
to  the  size  of  a  straw.  The  professionals 
laughed  at  mo  "transplanting  beets!"  they 
said,  "and  at  this  time  of  the  year."  All  beets 
should  be  transplanted,  there  being  from  three 
to  ten  seed  kernels  in  each  burr.  From  that 
rod  of  ground,  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances  nearly  600  pounds  of  beets,  some 
of  them  four  inches  in  diameter,  were  raised — 
4:0  tons  to  the  acre.  It  is  submitted  that  here 
is,  or  can  be  an  industry,  permanent  and  re- 
munerative, and  it  is  also  certain  that  all  the 
sage  land  will  raise  beets. 


Agents  lox"  Tlio 
Berlin  Cologne  F.  I.  Co  Berlin,  Germany 


Dwellinjj  House  Untlerwritera  Wew  York. 


GirnrU  F.  &  M.  Ing.  Co  Pliilailelphin. 

*1,1«1,83S. 


La  eionfiance  Ins,  Co   Paris,  Frant-t 


Lion  Fire  Ins.  Co.  (Limited)  London,  Eng. 

^1,34=0,141. 


New  Orleans  Ins.   Ass'n  New  Orleans. 

$573,3  le. 


New  York  Ci*y  Ins.  Co   New  York. 

$4=34,341. 


People's  Ins.  Co  Newark,  N.  J 

$501,435. 


St.  Paul  F.  &  M.  Ing.  Co,  ..  .St.  Paul,  Minn. 

$s57,esi. 


The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited) ...  .London,  Eng. 
$1,357',410. 


Teutonia  Ins.  Co   New  Orleans. 

$37  5,301. 


Watertown  Ing.  Co  Watertown,  N.  Y 

$OOS,43S. 


BANK  C'OMMLSSIONEBS*  REPORT. 

R.H.McDonald,Y: 

PRESIDENT. 

J.  M.  McDonald, 


.EstaLlislu^cl 

1863. 

CAPITAL  STOCK 
jv]  $1,000,000.00- 
Surplus  $432,733  93 

Itejiorl  oftlK'  Itank  CoinniiKSionerNfor  (lio 
Stale  <>f  *'alilorniii  to  tli.'  Atturm  j-Ui  ueriil  jilunv- 
illy  tlio  conditiim  of  the  Parilic  Itniik,  diiint;  buBincBs 
ill  tho  <'ity  and  4'oiinty  of  San  FranoiNcn, 
<'al.,  at  the  close  ot  busiuuss  uu  I'ebruiir.y  Olli, 
1881. 

STATEMENT. 

RESOURCES. 

■tank  PrpmiHps   glSO.OOO  00 

4»tlier  Ileal  KHtate   S.-'iOl  .-iO 

V.  S.  KondN  (Sl«O0,000,  cOHt)..  60»,KH.l  6.1 

Land  Aw4<>'n  &  l»ock  Stocks..  77 

lA>anH  on  ileal  Kstate   361,878  8.1 

liOanH  on  ItoiidM.  Has,  Water 

and  Bank  Stoeks   181,311  39 

Loans    on    other  seeiirltieM, 

Ki-ain.  (Wheat,  hailey,  et*  .)  740,007  87 

I.oanNOii  ix-rMonal  Security..  Si.>,ll3  20 

.lloney  on  hand   400,11!)  72 

l>ue  from  ItaukH  &  Itaiiker.s . .  27U,8!»7  «!> 

<>verdr»ft«   SO,044  7.1 

interest  Aeeriied   H»,.170  0<> 

iCxpenses,  taxes,  etc   10,i;M  42 

Checks  nuti  Cash  Items   .'{8, 732  .10 

  (it3,333,5US  4« 

LIABILITIES. 

C  apital  paid  up  ^1,000, 000  oo 

SurpluH   407,«42  17 

l»uc  ■>epoNitoi'i^   1730, 03 1  «»( 

l>ue  BankN  and  Bankers   178,300  3» 

interest  C  ollected   »,4.34  08 

KentM,  Hxehanare,  etc   1,003  1« 

Dividends  uux>aid   630  00 

  83,333..103  46 

Office  of  the  Bo.\bd  of  Bank  CcMMissioNEBa, 
bAN  iKANciaco,  I'ebruary  atli,  1S81. 
Hon.  A.  I.,  ilart,  Attorney -tieneral  —  Dear 
Sir:   Iu  compliance  with  law,  wo  be^  to  report  that  wo 
have  examined  tlie  nlTairB  of  the  above  named  iiiKtitu- 
tion,  and  to  submit  tlic  forCKOiDK^^tatement  of  itscoudi- 
tiou.   Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 
EVAN  J.  COLEMAN, 
KOBERT  WATT, 

  Bank  <  ommissioners. 

State  of  California,  ) 
City  and  County  of  HANtFitANCisco.  j 

I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  truly  answer  all  ques- 
tions of  the  Bank  Commissioners  conceruiUK  the  affair^ 
of  the  PACIFIC  BANK;  the  character  and  value  of  itK 
assets,  and  tho  amount  of  its  liabilities:  and  that  T  will 
in  no  respect  misrepresent  or  conceal  anything  relative 
to  the  true  condition  of  said  bank. 

(Signed)  R,  H  McDONALD,  President. 
(Signed)  L.  VESAIIIA,  tiecretary. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  7th  day  of 
February,  1881.  EVAN. I.  ( OI.EMAN, 

T'         ^   o  er. 


The  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  London. 

$0,378,303. 


La  Fonciero  Marine  Ing.  Co. . 

»1,300,000. 


.  Paris, 


Capital  Represented, . .  $26,961,982 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  .  CALIFORNIA. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CD'S 
SELECT  LIST  OF  LOCAL  NEWSPAPEhS. 


An  advertiser  wVio  spends  vjmards  of  S.'i.OOO  a  year,  and 
who  invested  less  than  $350  of  it  in  this  List,  writes:  "  i'mir 
Select  Local  List  paid  me  better  last  i/ear  TlIAy  ALL  THE 
OTHER  ADVERTISING  I  DID:' 

IT  IS  NOT  A  CO-OPERATIVE  LIST. 

IT  IS  NOT  A  CHEAP  LIST. 

IT  IS  AN  HONEST  LIST. 

The  catalogue  states  exactly  what  the  papers  are. 
When  tho  name  of  a  paper  is  printed  in  FULL  FACE 
TYPE  it  is  in  every  instance  the  BEST.  When  printed 
in  CAPITALS  it  is  the  ONLY  paper  in  the  place.  The 
list  gives  the  population  of  every  town  and  the  circula- 
tion of  every  paper. 

The  rates  charged  for  advertising  are  barely  one-fifth 
the  publishers'  schedule.  The  price  for  single  States 
ranges  from  %ti  to  $80.  The  price  for  one  inch  one 
month  in  the  entire  list  is  $02.1.  The  regular  rates  of 
the  papers  for  the  same  space  and  time  are  9'Z,  080. 14. 
The  list  includes  0.12  newspapers  of  which  187  are  is. 
sued  DAILY  and  76.5  WEEKLY.  They  are  located 
in  788  different  cities  and  towns,  of  which  26  are  State 
Capitals,  HiMt  places  of  over  .1.  OOO  population,  and 
468  County  Seats.  For  copy  of  List  and  other  infor- 
mation address  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO., 

10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO 


No.  310  Saiisome  Street. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 
THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 

DEPOSITS  OF  BULLION   RECEIVED,  MELTED 
into  bars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours. 

Bullion  can  bo  forwarded  to  this  onico  from  any  part 
of  tho  interior  by  express,  and  leturns  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
industrial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
upon.  Consultations  on  chemical  and  metallurgical 
questions. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OE  CALIEORNIA. 


May. 


GRAIN  AND  HONEY. 

The  Anaheim  O'lzdle,  of  April  9th,  has  t)ie 
following: 

Oiie  of  the  most  encouraging  facts  that  can 
be  presented  is  the  steadily  increasing  ship- 
ments of  our  produce  from  Wilmington  harbor 
direct  for  Europe.  Three  vessels  have  cleared 
from  that  port  for  Europe  already  this  year, 
loaded  with  wheat,  and  the  fourth  vessel  is 
now  ready  to  begin  its  voyage.  The  French 
bark  PapiUon  will  clear  in  a  day  or  two  with  a 
cargo  of  Odessa  wheat  and  honey.  Ten  thou- 
sand sacks  of  this  wheat  were  furnished  by 
Mos-srs.  A.  (tuy  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Anaheim,  who 
also  furnished  10,000  pounds  of  the  honey 
which  went  to  make  up  the  cargo.  This  wheat 
aud  houey  was  all  produced  in  this  immediate 
viciuity.  It  is  undeniable  that  Odessa  wheat 
is  growing  in  favor,  and  that  the  objections 
first  urged  against  it  are  being  swept  away. 
Apiarists  are  also  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
turn  affairs  are  taking.  The  business  has 
been  under  a  cloud  for  a  long  time,  but  the 
cloud  is  lifting.  Not  only  is  there  an  increas- 
ing demand  iu  Europe  for  pure  American  hon- 
ey, but  masters  of  vessels  are  anxious  that  it 
shall  form  part  of  their  cargo.  In  loading 
their  vessels  they  place  the  honey  packages  at 
the  bottom,  cover  them  over  with  a  false  deck 
and  then  pile  on  the  wheat.  The  moisture  on 
the  lower  deck  of  the  vessel  has  no  effect  on 
the  honey,  but  when  grain  is  the  only  cargo 
the  lower  sacks  are  always  spoiled  and  the  loss 
is  large.  By  loading  as  stated,  however,  this 
loss  is  avoided.  Messrs.  Smith  &  Co.  express 
the  opinion  that  all  the  honey  raised  in  this 
county  next  year  will  fmd  a  market  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  shipment  of  honey  from  here  to 
San  Francisco  will  practically  cease. 


ALFALFA. 

As  this  grass  becomes  better  appreciated  lar- 
ger areas  of  laud  are  devoted  to  its  growth 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less 
than  forty-five  or  fifty  thousand  acres  will  be 
seeded  this  year  to  alfalfa.  In  the  valley, 
where  the  land,  after  seeding,  will  in  many 
instances,  especially  in  San  Joaquin,  be  irri- 
gated from  the  canals  now  completed,  the  in- 
crease will  be  very  largely  in  excess  of  last 
year's.  We  have  heard  from  the  most  reliable 
sources,  that  irrigated  alfalfa  lands  have  been 
known  to  yield  12  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  at 
five  cuttings,  in  one  year.  It  has  been  said 
also  that  1,000  sheep  have  been  kept  on  forty 
acres  for  one  year.  We  are  careful  not  to  make 
any  statements  in  reference  to  this  wonderful 
grass  that  we  are  not  able  to  support  by  the 
most  positive  proof,  because  the  simple  truth 
appears  very  much  like  exaggeration  to  people 
at  a  distance,  but  we  have  the  best  reason  to 
believe  its  capabilities  have  not  been  overesti- 
mated. As  this  grass  possesses  great  produc- 
tive and  nutritious  qualities,  we  believe  that  it 
will  in  the  future,  become  one  of  the  leading 
productions  of  the  State.  It  is  a  most  excel- 
lent feed  for  fattening  hogs.  Those  who  have 
tried  the  experiment,  assert  that  hogs  prefer  it 
to  wheat  or  corn,  for  they  will  invariably, 
when  the  chance  is  afforded  them,  leave  the 
grain  for  the  alfalfa.  Besides,  it  is  kuown  to 
be  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  any  other  kind 
of  grass  or  hay  for  foddering  sheep,  cattle,  and 
all  kinds  of  stock.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
wherever  it  can  be  grown  successfully,  it  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  profitable  crop  that  can 
be  raised  on  a  farm. — San  Benito  Advocak. 


BUTTE  COUNTY  FOOT-HILLS. 

There  is  a  large  scope  of  country  in  this 
county  that  calls  for  especial  mention.  It  is 
that  section  termed  the  foot-hills.  Why  it  is 
that  more  men  have  not  settled  down  on  this 
land  is  a  question  we  are  unable  to  answer.  It 
is  well  known  that  it  possesses  wonderful  pro- 
ductiveness of  soil  and  healthfulness  of  cli- 
mate. It  is  especially  adapted  for  the  raising 
of  fruits  and  vineyards,  and  it  is  conceded  that 
whatever  kind  of  fruit  is  raised  on  these  lands 
is  far  superior  to  that  raised  iu  the  valley.  The 
wine  made  from  the  grapes  raised  on  these 
lands  is  acknowledged  by  experts  to  be  the 
equal  in  all  respects  of  that  imported.  Every- 
thing raised  finds  a  ready  market  and  a  good 
one.  If  the  very  men  who  are  drifting  oflf  to 
Washington  Territory  would  settle  on  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  this  land,  and  improve 
it,  in  a  few  years  they  would  have  a  magnificent 
home  and  be  in  easy  circumstances.  Anything 
will  grow  on  the  land,  and  there  is  generally 
enough  timber  on  it  to  fence  it  in. — Oroville 


CLARIFYING  OLIVE  OIL. 

Elwood  Cooper  furnishes  the  Santa  Barbara 
Press  with  the  following: 

The  most  common  method  is  to  have  a  series 
of  five  or  six  boxes,  one  above  the  other,  each 
with  a  cotton  batting  in  the  bottom,  the  oil 
passing  the  sixth  will  be  beautifully  clear  and 
ready  for  market.  I  use  cylindrical  tin  vessels 
holding  about  three  gallons  each,  one  fitting  in 
the  other  in  tiers  of  three,  with  fine  wire  sieves 
at  the  bottom  of  each.  On  these  sieves  I  place 
two  or  three  layers  of  cotton  batting.  The  oil 
is  passed  from  one  tier  to  the  other  until  clear. 
The  clarifying  can  be  done  by  the  sunlight  also, 
but  not  without  injuring  it;  it  can  be  bleached 
and  made  much  lighter  in  color.  When  it  is 
adulterated  artificial  heat  is  necessary  in  the 
process.  When  once  heated  it  loses  a  part  of 
the  nutty  flavor,  and  is  liable  to  become  ruined 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  should  be  kept  in 
an  ordinary  cool  place,  not  exposed  to  sunlight 
nor  heat;  neither  should  it  be  handled  any 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  filter- 
ing and  bottling,  and  should  not  be  shaken 
after  bottled.  The  mucilage  contained  in  the 
oil  will  not  separate  for  a  long  time  after  the 
oil  is  ready  for  use,  and,  as  it  does  not  injure 
it,  is  not,  therefore  objectionable.  It  will 
sometimes  form  in  bottles,  like  globules  of 
water,  or  in  films  settling  iii  the  bottom  as  sed- 
iment, and  when  shaken,  will  give  it  a  muddy 
appearance,  which,  with  the  common  preju- 
dice against  all  table  oils  that  are  not  perfectly 
clear,  renders  it  unsalable,  as  consumers  con- 
sult more  the  eye  than  the  taste.  The  oil  is 
better  when  new  and  fresh,  and  what  is  gained 
in  the  appearance  by  its  remaining  a  longer 
time  in  the  tank,  is  more  than  lost  in  its  fresh- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor. 

To  sum  up  the  cost  of  the  machinery  in  the 
making  of  the  oil,  we  have  as  follows:  Drier, 
$150;  mill,  $250;  two  presses,  $500;  two  tanks, 
$200;  filterers,  $50;  corker,  tin-foilef,  $50; 
wooden  building,  $-100.    Total,  $1,600. 


A   TIMELY  LECTURE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Examiner,  writ- 
ing from  Tombstone,  reads  San  Francisco  this 
timely  little  lecture.  There  is  lots  of  meat  in 
it,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  properly  digested: 

As  one  who  came  to  San  Francisco  a  boy,  28 
years  ago,  and  has  lived  there  27  years  I  feel 
an  interest  in  everything  afi'ecting  her  welfare. 
I  have  seen  San  Francisco  grow  from  a  town  of 
10,000  people  to  the  magnificent  city  it  is  at 
present,  and  regret  the  indifference  manifested 
by  our  people  toward  the  growing  importance 
of  this  Territory.  With  one-half  of  the  money 
they  have  paid  into  the  Comstock  in  the  last 
year  your  mining  men  could  have  developed 
properties  in  Southeastern  Arizona  that  would 
have  gone  far  to  warrant  the  refilling  of  their 
depleted  cofi'ers.  The  connection  between  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison  and  Topeka 
Railroads  will  soon  bo  made,  and  unless  some 
effort  is  made  by  your  merchants  our  trade,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Northern  States  of  Mexico, 
will  be  lost  to  San  Francisco,  to  whom  it  right- 
fully belongs.  It  has  been  but  a  short  time 
since  it  was  safe  for  the  prospector  to  explore 
our  mountains,  and  from  developments  made 
in  the  last  two  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  this  will  be  the  future  El  Dorado  for 
the  miner.  San.  Francisco  should  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  conducting  the  treasures  of 
Arizona  through  the  Golden  Gate. 


DIVERSIFY   YOUR  CROPS. 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Chico  Enter- 
prise says:  "The  fact  is,  the  small  farmer — 
the  one  of  a  few  hundred  acres  or  less — in  the 
matter  of  wheat  culture — is  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  He  is  brought  in  competition 
with  the  superior  advantages  of  the  one  who 
cultivates  from  5,000  to  100,000  acres,  and  who 
can  produce  wheat  at  less  than  one-half  the 
cost  to  himself.  He  should  see  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  maintain  such  an  equality,  and 
should  set  his  wits  at  work  devising  other  and 
more  profitable  uses  for  his  land.  But,  it  may 
be  asked,  what  else  can  the  farmer  do?  The 
answer  might  seem  to  be,  in  the  light  of  the 
present  glutted  wheat  market,  almost  anything 
else  than  wheat.  It  is  a  question  for  each  far- 
mer to  determine  for  himself.  Is  wheat  the 
only  thing  the  world  needs,  or  that  our  rich 
grain  lands  are  suited  for?  Why  not  try  jute, 
flax,  hemp,  beans,  buckwheat,  mustaid,  canary 
seed,  opium  and  silk  culture,  sunflowers,  pep- 
permint, castor  beans,  vine  and  nut-growing, 
orcharding,  forest  culture,  stock-raising,  dairy- 
ing, poultry,  mushrooms,  anything  and  every- 
thing that  gives  promise  of  success." 


"NO    rLACB   LIKE  CALIFORNIA." 

The  SIccI:  lifport,  of  this  city,  sajs  :  "  We  hear  every 
day  that  thiB  man  or  that  man  of  large  meanB,  who 
has  long  been  identified  with  San  Francisco,  is  about 
to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  in  the  East  because 
California  is  played  out.  But  we  notice  that  every  day's 
train  from  the  East  brings  back  Califoruians  who  de- 
clare that  there  is  no  place  like  California  for  business 
or  residence.  The  fact  is  that  some  of  our  wealthy 
men  want  a  change  and  some  rest,  and  have  therefore 
settled  in  the  Eastern  States  for  a  while.  As  a  rule, 
however.  Califoruians  are  not  pleased  with  the  experi- 
ment, and  soon  find  some  excuse  for  returning  to  the 
Golden  State.  An  honest  scrutiny  of  the  list  of  exo- 
dusters  from  this  State  will  show  but  few  names  that 
have  been  identified  with  our  best  interests." 


PETRIFIED  PITCH. 

Phil.  Smith,  an  old-timo  (lold  Hiller,  who  has  been 
rooting  about  among  the  gravel  diggings  on  the  Cali- 
fornia slope  of  the  Sierra  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
Bays  the  Gold  Uill  A'nvs,  is  visiting  hia  family  and 
friends  on  the  Comstock  at  present.  He  brought  along 
a  choice  specimen  for  the  cabinet  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Pioneers,  which  is  something  decidedly  rare  and  unique 
in  its  line.  It  is  a  bit  of  petrified  pine,  about  the  size 
of  one's  hand,  with  one  side  covered  with  a  thick  de- 
posit of  pitch,  also  petrified.  The  pitch  is  inteuBely 
black  and  glossy,  like  jet  or  obsidian,  and  forms  a  very 
pretty  cabinet  specimen.  It  was  found  iu  Uog  Cieek, 
some  twelve  miles  above  Downieville.— for.  Xevada 
City  Trans. 


THE  AREA  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

It  is  estimated  that  our  State  contains  100,500,000 
acres.  It  is  apportioned  as  fellows:  Agricultural  and 
mineral  lauds  surv  eyed  to  June  30, 1880,  !>3SM,il6  acrcBj 
agricultural  and  mineral  lands  unsurveyed,  34,281,352 
acres;  private  grants  patented,  8,201,140  acres;  private 
grants  not  settled,  HOMO  acres;  Indian  and  military 
reservations,  318,631  acres;  lakes,  islands,  bays  and 
navigable  rivers,  1,631,700  acres;  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands  surveyed,  1,610,037  acres;  swamp  and  overflowed 
lauds  >iusur\'eyed,  110,714  acres;  salt  marsh  and  tide 
lands  around  San  Francisco  Bay,  100,000  acres;  salt 
marsh  and  tide  lands  around  Humboldt  Bay,  6,000  acres. 
Total,  liW.SOO.OOO  acres. 


A   THRIVING  TOWN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  I'ress  says:  "Sel- 
ma,  Fresno  county,  is  for  its  age  one  of  the  most 
favorable  appearing  towns  in  the  central  part  of 
the  Btate.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  an  enterpris- 
ing agricultural  community,  it  will  be  fostered  by 
that  energy  and  patronage  for  which  central  Cali- 
fornia is  noted.  Great  interest  is  at  present  mani- 
fested iu  its  lyceum  and  educational  arrangements." 


A    NORTHERN    SONOMA  RANCH. 

The  Russian  Kiver  Flag  says  :  '•  J.  N.  Fergtison,  of 
Alexander  Valley,  is  one  of  the  best  farmers  of  thiB  sec- 
tion. His  farm  embraces  166  acres  of  valley  land. 
Fifty  acres  arc  rich  alluvial  bottom  land;  40  acres  are 
black  gravelly  laud,  and  would  produce  an  immense 
crop  of  grapes.  There  are  about  80  acres  of  what  may 
be  termed  third-class  land,  very  well  adapted  to  grape 
culture.  Instead  of  manuring  he  lias  rotated  his  crop, 
one  year  raising  wheat  and  the  next  year  corn.  This 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  better  classes  of  land. 
He  finds  that  by  this  method  bis  land  holds  its  strength 
better  than  where  one  kind  of  grain  is  raised  contin- 
uously in  the  same  field.  Still  under  this  treatment  his 
yield  of  grain  has  slowly  but  steadily  decreased.  It 
should  be  stated  just  here  that  Mr.  Ferguson  believes 
and  has  always  practiced  deep  plowing.  He  keeps  about 
200  head  of  fine  grade  Spanish  Merino  sheep.  He  allows 
these  to  run  on  certain  fields  three  or  four  years,  and 
then  seeds  them  to  grain.  By  this  treatment  the  land 
holds  its  own.  The  experiment  proves  that  the  profit 
on  his  baud  of  sheep  is  as  great  as  from  the  wheat 
raised  on  the  same  amount  of  land. 

As  the  result  of  an  experience  extending  over  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  eur  farmers  are  coming  to  either  one 
or  two  conclusions.  They  must  adopt  a  cheap  aud 
eflective  means  of  manuring,  and  so  preserve  the 
strength  of  their  lands,  or  they  must  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  other  products  that  will  yield 
a  larger  and  more  certain  profit.  Very  many  are 
setting  out  vineyards.  After  an  intelligent  study 
of  the  whole  subject  they  have  come  to  the  de- 
cision that  grapes  at  $10  per  ton  only  will  pay  much 
better  than  wheat,  as  there  is  no  margin  in  wheat  in 
this  valley,  when  all  labor  and  expense  are  calculat^il. 
at  anything  under  f  1  50  a  hundred.  At  *22  per  ton  for 
urapes,  the  price  paid  last  year,  there  is  a  handsome 
profit  in  grapes." 


ENGLISH   AND    AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Daili/  Chronicle  of  this  city:  "The  foreign  trade 
of  Great  Britain  during  1880  reached  the  enonnous 
total  value  of  $3,164,002,000,  made  up  of  $2,049,950,000 
imports  and  $1,114,0.52,000  exports.  Compared  with 
previous  years  the  increase  for  1880  amounted  to  $400,- 
000,000,  as  the  following  table  shows: 


Imports.  Exports. 

1878  $1,848,048,000  $  964,245,000 

1879                                 1,810,638,000  957,668,000 

1880                                 2,O4y,yi>O,0OO  1,114,052,000 

Tbe'foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  during  the 

same  years  was  as  follows: 

Imports.  Exports. 

1878  $431,812,000  J742,824,nO() 

1879                                         513,602,000  753,331,009 

1880                                       696,803,000  '289,050,0CX) 


These  figures  do  not  include  the  specie  movement , 
but  represent  merchandise  only.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  while  in  the  ti*di'  of  the  tJuited  Kingdom  the  im- 
])orts  exceed  the  exports,  the  reverse  is  the  esse  in  the 
United  States." 


Capital, 
Assets,  - 


$750,000. 
$1,200,000. 


HOME  OFI''ICE: 

Southwest  Corner  of  California  and  Sausonie  Streets. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Tbe  Firemans  Fund  Insurance  Company 

BASES  ITS  CLAIMS  to  the  best  patronage  upon  its  SOUND 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION  reinforced  by  its  recent  LARGE 
ACCESSION  OF  CAPITAL  ;  its  EXTENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
AGENCIES,  giving  it  a  LARGE  PREMIUM  INCOME,  without 
the  necessity  of  heavy  concentration  of  risks ;  its  adherence  to 
the  BEST  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  UNDER- 
WRITING ;  and  its  prompt  and  equitable  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  LEGITIMATE  LOSSES. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 


May, 
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H.  S,  CEOCKER  &  CO. 

215,  217  and  219  Busli  Street, 

SAir  FRANCISCO, 

Stationers, 

Printers, 

Lithographers, 


AND 


Manufacturei's  of  Blank  BookrS. 


Complete  Stock  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Stationery, 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 

Chelmsford  Writing  Papers 

AND 

Imperial  Parchment  Linen  Papers, 

The  best  Writing  Papers  in  the  World.     They  are  neatly  put  up  in  quarter-ream 
boxes,  with  Envelopes  to  match. 


LEROY  W.  FAIRCHILD'S 

GOLD  PENS  AND  PENCILS. 


Photograph  Albums, 
Autograph  Albums, 
Purses,  Wallets, 

Bill  and  Card  Cases, 

In  Ivory,  Russia,  Calf,  Etc. 

Writing  Desks, 

Fine  Scrap  Books, 

Portfolios, 

Papeteries, 

Fancy  Inkstands, 

(PINE  ASSORTMENT) 

Backgammon  Boards, 

Chess  and  Checkers,  Etc. 


H.  S.  CROCKER  &  CO. 

215^  217   and   219  BUSH  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PROSPECTS  IN  KLAMATH    AND  SISKI- 
YOU. 

The  following  mining  intelligence  is  from  a 
late  issue  of  the  Yreka  Journal: 

Work  will  be  resumed  at  the  Yreka  Creek 
Mining  Company's  mine,  Siskiyou  county,  as 
soon  as  the  creek  is  low  enough  to  permit  dig- 
ging down  to  attach  new  pipes  from  the  ditch 
main  to  the  elevator.  The  companies  intend- 
ing to  open  claims  on  the  Klamath  the  coming 
season  are  commencing  to  make  preparations 
towards  getting  lumber  and  machinery.  Every- 
thing was  favorable  for  a  good  season's  work 
on  the  river  until  the  flumes  and  mill  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  late  freshet,  and  the  transpor- 
tation from  other  mills  made  so  difficult.  The 
China  hydraulic  claim  is  worked  night  and  day 
with  success,  but  the  Chinamen  refuse  to  tell 
what  they  realize.  John  Miller  picked  up  a 
nugget  of  gold  in  bis  claim  at  Hawkiusville, 
which  weighed  23  ounces,  being  a  flat  piece  of 
2/2  by  5  inches  in  size.  Miners  are  busy  pros- 
pecting near  the  old  Etna  mill,  and  (Jeorgo  San- 
ders is  making  preparations  to  open  the  old 
Etna  channel  claim  again.  The  Last  Chance 
Quartz  Mining  Company  melted  two  large  bars 
of  gold  on  January  6th,  the  amount  of  which 
has  not  been  given,  but  report  says  the  com- 
pany have  paid  up  $9,000  indebtedness  from  13 
days'  run  of  a  four-stamp  mill,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  equally  rich  rock  in  sight  for  future 
crushing.  The  Last  Chance  Company  have 
made  another  clean  up  of  about  $4,000,  the  re- 
sult of  sis  days'  run.  The  total  amount  of 
bullion  taken  out  in  16  days'  run  has  been  not 
much  short  of  $10,000.  The  company  intend 
to  put  in  an  engine  nest  summer,  as  the  water 
privilege  is  very  limited.  The  ledge  still  looks 
well,  and  in  the  lower  tunnel  is  nearly  five  feet 
wide.  The  Busy  Bee  Company  are  going  to 
put  up  an  eight-stamp  mill  upon  the  Caseh 
ledge.  They  will  use  what  old  iron  they  have, 
and  have  sent  below  for  the  remainder.  It 
will  come  by  the  way  of  Trinidad,  and  will  be 
brought  up  as  soon  as  the  pack  train  can  bring 
it.  The  companies  intending  to  open  claims 
on  the  Klamath  the  coming  spring  are  com- 
mencing to  make  preparations  towards  getting 
lumber  and  machinery.  The  great  loss  of  lum- 
ber by  the  flood,  and  only  one  mill  on  the  river 
to  supply  the  demand,  will  prevent  the  great 
boom  anticipated  in  mining  during  the  coming 
season,  though  the  operations  will  be  up  to  the 
usual  average,  provided  the  river  reaches  low 
water  mark  early  in  the  season. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  GRAPE  GROWERS. 

Under  the  above  heading  a  writer  in  the  Bul- 
letin, of  this  city,  who  has  had  a  large  esperi- 
ence  in  grape  culture,  furnishes  his  paper  with 
the  following  valuable  information: 

The  desire  to  go  into  grape  culture  has  al- 
most amounted  to  a  mania  in  this  State  for  the 
past  twelve  months.  Doubtless  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  our  wine  interest  will  be 
second  {o  no  other  in  importance  among  the 
various  products  of  our  favored  clime.  But  it 
must  be  understood  that  grape-growing  requires 
both  labor  and  esperience  before  success  or 
profit  can  be  fully  realized.  In  this  respect  it 
does  not  difier  from  other  industries.  When 
embarking  in  the  enterprise,  beginners  cannot 
be  to  careful  in  taking  the  initial  step.  Cer- 
tain soils  are  adapted  specially  for  particular 
varieties  of  grapes,  and  as  it  takes  at  least 
three  years  after  planting  before  any  return 
whatever  is  made,  it  is  very  essential  that  this 
period  of  time  should  not  be  wasted.  Specu- 
lators who  have  large  tracts  of  land  for  dis- 
posal are  apt  to  try  to  catch  the  public  eye  by 
announcing  their  possessions  as  grape-produc- 
ing, when  probably  not  a  bunch  has  thus  far 
been  raised,  though  practical  eflforts  in  the  way 
of  cultivation  might  eventually  prove  their 
representations  to  be  strictly  correct.  The  area 
of  land  in  this  State  suitable  for  grapo-growing 
is  very  large,  and  comprises  many  sections 
that  are  now  deemed  almost  worthless.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  that  people  who  propose  to 
follow  grape  culture  for  a  livelihood,  should 
take  every  necessary  precaution  at  the  start. 
Information  on  the  subject  is  easily  obtained, 
and  failure  for  want  of  knowledge  would  be 
unpardonable.  The  outlook  for  the  California 
wine  interest  this  season  is  particularly  good. 
In  Germany,  the  late  crop  was  an  entire  failure, 
while  the  yield  of  France  was  unusually  lim- 
ited. Both  these  countries  have  imported 
largely  from  Italy  and  Hungary  within  two 
months.  During  the  closing  mouth  of  last 
year, notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weath- 
er, over  3,000  wagon  loads  of  grapes  were 


shipped  to  Germany  from  Italy;  while  a  con- 
stant succession  of  luggage  trains  for  three 
weeks  carried  consignments  of  Hungarian  red 
wines  to  German  and  French  supply  points. 
The  time  will  come  when  shipments  of  wine 
will  be  made  to  the  Continent  with  the  same 
regularity  as  wheat  exports  are  now  made  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 


CROP    PROSPECTS    OF  UAYWARDS. 

The  Haywards  Joimml,  in  speaking  of  the 
crop  prospects  in  its  portion  of  Alameda 
County,  says: 

In  this  vicinity  growing  grain  is  in  fine  con- 
dition. A  largo  area  of  territory  has  been 
planted  during  the  winter,  larger  we  believe, 
than  usual,  and  the  prospects  are  favorable  at 
the  present  time  for  as  good  a  harvest  as 
awarded  the  labors  of  the  farmer  last  year, 
which  was  far  above  the  average  yield.  Much 
new  land,  among  the  hills  east  and  south  of 
town,  in  small  farms,  is  in  grain,  and  as  hus- 
bandmen with  a  limited  amount  of  real  estate 
are  better  able  to  devote  greater  attention  to 
cultivation  the  result  will  bo  that  these  farms 
will  produce  heavily.  Fruit,  however,  is  the 
principal  product  of  this  locality,  Haywards 
being  situated  in  the  very  midst  of  the  best 
fruit  growing  lands  in  the  State,  and  people 
are  more  interested  in  orchard  culture  than  the 
development  of  cereals.  So  far  the  season  has 
been  favorable  for  fruits,  and  the  indications 
are  that  the  yield  of  every  variety  of  fruit  will 
surpass  that  of  any  previous  year.  Cherry, 
apricot,  peach,  plum,  pear  and  apple  trees,  are 
and  have  been  literally  enveloped  in  a  maze  of 
buds,  and  there  is  not  a  single  variety  that  does 
not  promise  an  abundant  crop.  The  smaller 
bush  fruits  show  signs  of  producing  equally  as 
prolific,  in  fact  the  currant  crop  will  be  simply 
enormous,  providing  no  unforseen  calamity 
occurs.  There  has  been  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  land  set  out  to  fruit  this  winter,  the 
chief  varieties  being  apricot,  plum,  cherry  and 
currant.  Half  a  million  of  the  latter,  it  is  es- 
timated, having  been  alone  planted  in  this 
township.  In  fact  the  demand  for  certain 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  has  been  so  great  that  nur- 
serymen were  unable  to  fill  the  orders.  Fruit 
culture  is  growing  in  popularity  every  year, 
and  we  expect  to  see  even  a  greater  amount  of 
land  set  out  in  orchard  next  winter  than  has 
been  during  the  season  just  closed. 


SANTA   CX.ARA  HORTICULTURE. 

The  following  items  are  from  the  San  Jose 
Times  of  April  2d : 

Not  until  the  last  year  has  there  been  a  very 
energetic  attempt  made  to  rid  this  valley  of  the 
scale  bug,  and  when  we  think  of  the  nature  of 
the  insect,  of  its  habits  and  mode  of  attacking 
the  fruit  trees,  we  can  say  that  great  progress 
has  been  made  towards  ridding  ourselves  of 
this  pest  that  one  year  ago  threatened  the  en- 
tire ruin  of  our  extensive  fruit  interests.  Two 
remedies  have  been  found  and  tested  by  hun- 
dreds that  will,  if  properly  applied,  certainly 
kill  the  bug.  We  refer  to  petroleum  and  con- 
centrated lye.  When  the  multitude  of  wide- 
awake, brain-possessing  men  who  are  engaged 
in  fruit-growing  in  this  valley  are  on  the  alert, 
we  may  expect  to  lead  the  State  in  discoveries. 
This  time  it  is  a  new  remedy  for  the  hated  scale 
bug.  Mr.  Hills,  in  the  Willows,  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  hot  water,  and  is  very  highly 
pleased  with  the  result.  He  claims  that  it  can 
be  used  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  without  in- 
jury to  the  trees.  Of  course  some  difficulty 
will  be  esperienced  to  keep  the  water  hot 
while  it  is  being  carried  around  from  tree  to 
tree,  so  that  it  will  leave  the  nozzle  of  the  hose 
hot,  but  this  can  be  arranged  by  a  small  fur- 
nace placed  on  the  boat  or  sled  under  the  ket- 
tle of  water. 

The  frost  has  seriously  injured  the  apricot 
and  early  peach  blossoms.  Orchardists  notice 
that  upon  rapping  the  trees  the  blossoms  and 
fruit  germs  easily  fall  to  the  ground.  Many 
who  thought  a  week  ago  that  the  fruit  was  un- 
hurt, are  now  ready  to  ddmit  that  the  damage 
done  by  the  wind  and  frost  is  very  great. 

The  following  prices  were  paid  last  year  for 
fruit  at  our  factories:  From  five  to  six  cents 
for  cherries,  three  to  six  cents  for  apricots, 
three  to  five  cents  for  peaches,  two  to  four  cents 
for  plums  and  prunes  green  and  12  to  15  cents 
for  dried  prunes  and  plums,  and  from  IJ^  to 
3%  cents  for  pears.  Cherry,  peach,  apricot, 
plum  or  prune  trees,  ten  years  of  age,  will  bear 
with  proper  cultivation  on  an  average  200 
pounds  per  year  to  the  tree,  and  with  120  trees 
to  the  acre,  the  pay  in  fruit  can  be  readily  per- 
ceived. 
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READ  AND  CIRCULATE. 
When  you  hiive  read  f  lils  paper  preserve  It 
iinil  lend  it  tn  your  neljf libors,  or  send  It  to 
gome  friend  in  the  Eastern,  Western  or  South- 
ern States,  tanadn.  Knji-Iand  and  Conti- 
nental Europe,  who  will  valae  the  informa- 
tion it  contains,  and  miifht  be  likely  tocome 
or  send  intellljfent,  inilustiious  farmers  to 
settle  In  California.   


TO  THE  FRIENDS  OV  THE  RESOURCES. 

Wo  are  particularly  desirous  of  giving  cor- 
rect inforuiatiou  in  regard  to  every  locality  of 
the  Slate.  Our  paper  is  carefully  prepared 
and  its  aim  is  to  be  truthful  in  all  the  informa- 
tion we  publish.  The  friends  of  this  Journal, 
and  all  who  feel  au  interest  iu  the  future  wel- 
fare of  our  State,  can  be  the  means  of  doing 
much  good  in  this  direction,  by  writing  up, 
fairly,  their  own  localities.  Take  upon  your- 
selves a  little  trouble,  and  find  out  how  much 
Government  land  you  have  adapted  to  small 
farming.  Also,  find  out  the  price  of  other 
lands  per  acre,  their  quality,  terms  of  pay- 
ment, etc.  And  be  sure  to  inform  the  readers 
of  The  Rksources  to  what  purposes  they  are 
best  adapted.  Those  in  the  mining  regions  of 
the  State,  would  do  well  to  write  up  their  inter- 
ests. Do  not  say  that  you  are  unaccustomed 
to  writing  for  the  papers.  Give  us,  without 
color,  the  facts,  however  crudely  written,  and 
we  will  dress  them  up  and  put  into  proper 
shape  for  publication.  Be  sure,  however,  to 
write  as  plain  as  you  can,  and  upon  but  one 
side  of  the  paper.  In  this  way  you  will  bene- 
fit yourselves,  be  of  great  service  to  intending 
immigrants  and  in  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time,  secure  to  the  State  a  largo  and  indus- 
trious class  of  immigrants  who  will  build  up 
thriving  communities  where  now  is  only  waste. 
Any  one  writing  these  facts  to  us  will  receive  a 
copy  of  our  paper  free.  We  have  the  finest 
country  in  the  world,  without  question.  All 
we  need  to  make  business  good,  and  everybody 
happy,  is  the  right  kind  of  population.  And 
iu  this  way  we  are  sure  to  get  it. 


FRANCE  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  France  in- 
creases its  wealth  faster  than  any  other  nation. 
The  question  has  frequently  been  asked  how 
this  is  accounted  for.  In  our  opinion  the  se- 
cret of  this  power  must  bo  looked  for  in  the 
industry  and  thrift  of  its  people — iu  the  care 
and  toil  with  which  every  available  resource  of 
the  country  is  developed,  and  its  inhabitants 
rendered  independent  of  foreign  productions, 
and  its  enlightened  encouragement  of  all  home 
manufactures.  With  the  exception  of  wheat, 
during  years  of  deficient  harvests,  France  pro- 
duces nearly  all  that  is  required  for  the  suste- 
nance of  her  population  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles  of  great  value  for  export.  The 
thrift  of  the  people  is  such  that  her  vast  re- 
sources are  always  turned  to  the  best  account. 
Saving  is  a  universal  habit  of  that  country. 
Now  the  point  which  we  wish  to  make  is,  that 
in  all  the  gifts  which  go  to  the  creation  of 
wealth  and  prosperity,  California  is  at  least 
as  richly  endowed  by  nature  as  Jt  ranee.  Our 
soil  will  yield  every  article  needed  for  the  con- 
sumption of  her  inhabitants,  leaving  an 
amount  of  grain  for  export  which  makes  her 
the  principal  granary  of  the  world.  In  the 
articles  of  wine,  fruit,  etc.,  her  industry  ought 
to  place  her  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
most  favored  countries,  providing  the  same  en- 
ergy, care  and  patience  are  devoted  to  their 
production.  The  exercise  of  these  qualities 
ought  also  to  place  her  in  the  front  rank  in 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silks,  woolens, 
cloths,  and  numerous  other  articles  for  which 
she  is  now  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on 
foreign  countries. 

In  addition  to  these  are  her  vast  mineral  re- 
sources which  yield  annually  upwards  of  $20,- 
000,000.  Her  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  as  yet 
hardly  touched,  place  within  her  reach  au  in- 
dustry capable  of  producing  the  grandest 
results. 


LABORING  MEN. 

We  not  infrequently  hear  it  said  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  laboring  men  in  San  Francisco 
who  cannot  find  work.  We  contend  that  there 
is  plenty  of  work  to  be  had — not  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns,  but  in  the  country.  In  fact 
the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

The  Castroville  Aryus,  for  instance,  says 
that  the  business  outlook  in  its  vicinity  is  ex- 
cellent, and  that  there  is  not  an  idle  man  who 
desires  work  may  not  obtain  it.  It  adds  that 
it  will  require  about  1,500  men  to  harvest  the 
crops  this  season  and  this  is,  probably,  800 
more  than  are  there.  Other  interior  pa- 
pers contain  similar  statements.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  the  Associated  Press  agents  published 
reports  from  every  prominent  place  in  Califor- 
nia, relating  to  crop  and  general  industrial 
prospects  for  the  season.  According  to  this 
widely  gathered  information  the  future  of  our 
State  is  full  of  promise. 

Several  of  our  interior  exchanges  state  that 
a  large  number  of  men  could  get  employment, 
all  the  year  around,  if  they  would  work  for 
wages  that  farmers  could  afl'ord  to  pay.  One 
large  farmer,  near  Fetaluma,  some  time  ago 
said  to  the  editor  of  the  Courier,  that  he  could 
keep  forty  men  employed  by  the  year,  at  fifteen 
dollars  per  month  and  board.  Another  said 
that  he  could  keep  twenty  men,  and  he  was  of 
the  opinion  that  hundreds  could  get  steady 
work  where  but  few  are  employed  now  if  they 
would  work  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars 
per  month.  The  truth  is,  that  at  reasonable 
wages  there  need  not  be  a  single  laboring  man 
or  woman  parading  the  streets  of  San  Francis- 
co. Honest  work,  at  fair  wages  by  the  year, 
would  give  every  laborer  in  California  steady 
employment.  So  far  as  the  coming  harvest  is 
concerned,  which  will  last  fully  four  months, 
there  will  be  a  demand  for,  at  least,  seven  or 
eight  thousand  more  laborers  than  the  State 
now  contains.  But  if  laboring  men  will  per- 
sist in  remaining  in  the  cities  and  towns  they 
must  abandon  all  idea  of  procuring  steady  em- 
ployment, for  these  centers  of  population  are 
always  overcrowded  with  this  class  of  people. 
Not  long  ago  we  saw  an  article  in  the  Stockton 
Independent,  in  which  the  writer  urges  the  la- 
borers of  large  cities  to  go  out  into  the  coun- 
try. Experience,  he  says,  has  shown  that  men 
are  prosperous  and  enterprising  in  proportion 
as  they  leave  the  crowded  centers  of  popula- 
tion and  go  to  the  country.  There  is  a  strange 
reluctance  to  do  this  on  the  part  of  the  mass 
of  laborers  in  large  cities,  notwithstanding  all 
the  inducements  of  free  land  and  remunera- 
tive labor  ofifered  by  the  country.  The  rural 
districts  of  most  of  the  States  are  filled  up 
only  as  the  people  are  crowded  out  from  the 
cities. 

Iu  the  language  of  another,  we  pity  the  poor 
wages-receiving  classes  of  Europe,  that  burrow 
around  the  great  cities,  clinging  like  barnacles 
to  the  hull  of  those  old  civilizations,  and  liv- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth.  All  avenues  of  hope 
seem  closed  to  them.  But  for  the  poor  of  this 
country  who  starve  and  grumble  in  our  large 
towns  and  cities,  with  such  fair  and  accessible 
fields  of  industry  all  around  them,  we  have  no 
sympathy  to  waste. 


IMDIIGRATION  OUR   ONLY  SALVATION. 

The  area  of  California  is  twenty-four  times 
larger  than  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which 
has  a  population  of  1,783,012 — California  has 
only  864,582  including  75,000  Chinese— its  pop- 
ulation to-daj',"  to  say  the  least,  should  be  ten 
times  its  present,  8,G-t5,820.  What  is  the  rea- 
son of  this  great  sparseness?  Is  it  not  in  a 
great  measure  the  fault  or  short-sighted  policy 
pursued  by  our  laud-holders  in  holding  their 
lands  at  inflated  and  unreasonable  prices?  This 
question  should  present  itself  to  the  consider- 
ation of  every  Californian  interested  in  its  fu- 
ture prosperity  and  welfare. 

The  area,  to  uay  nothing  of  its  superior  ex- 
cellence of  climate,  productiveness  of  soil  and 
of  such  diversified  adaptability  for  the  produc- 
tion of  almost  everything  that  grows  out  of  the 
earth,  would  better  support  with  more  real 
comfort,  with  all  the  necessaries  and  attributes 
that  make  life  and  existence  desirable,  an  equal 
proportionate  population  of  Massachusetts, 
viz. :  42,792,288.  We  appeal,  therefore,  to  our 
readers  and  the  people  of  California  to  wake 
up  to  the  possibilities  and  capabilities  of  our 
State,  and  disseminate  such  facts  and  infor- 
mation as  will  induce  and  promote  an  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  rural  immigration. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Almost  every  one  of  our  exchanges,  from  the 
interior,  contains,  in  nearly  every  issue,  grati- 
fying accounts  of  the  improvement  of  business 
in  their  respective  localities.  Manufactures, 
new  business  enterprises,  etc.,  are  being  pro- 
jected or  are  underway  in  nearly  every  town  of 
importance  in  the  State.  As  an  illustration, 
we  have  compiled  the  following  from  the  Fres- 
no Republican.  This  paper  thinks  that  any 
gentleman  who  has  capital  and  wishes  to  invest 
it  in  some  paying  enterprise  in  the  country, 
can  not  do  better  than  to  erect  a  fruit  cannery 
in  the  town  of  Fresno.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  present  capacity  of  the  or- 
chards in  close  proximity  to  that  point,  is 
abundantly  sufficient  for  a  profitable  beginning. 
The  liepnhlican  says,  that  at  the  prices  paid  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  San  Jose  canneries,  last 
year,  for  apricots,  peaches,  etc.,  growers  would 
furnish  large  quantities  of  choice  fruit. 

Iu  this  connection  we  will  state,  that  we  learn 
from  the  San  Jose  Herald  that  from  five  to  six 
cents  were  paid  for  cherries,  three  to  six  for 
apricots,  three  to  five  for  peaches,  one  and  a 
half  to  three  and  a  half  cents  for  pears,  two 
to  four  for  plums  and  prunes  green,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  cents  for  dried  prunes  and 
plums.  The  same  paper  adds  that  cherry, 
peach,  apricot,  plum  or  prune  trees,  ten  years 
of  age,  will  bear,  with  proper  cultivation,  on 
an  average  two  hundred  pounds  per  year  to  the 
tree,  and  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  trees 
to  the  acre,  the  return  can  be  readily  perceived. 

The  Bepuhlican  says,  that  the  already  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  yield  of  grapes,  in  and 
near  that  locality,  affords  a  good  opportunity 
for  another  winery,  and  a  man  of  experience 
and  business  enterprise,  who  has  capital,  can 
do  well  by  embarking  iu  the  enterprise.  A 
planing  null  is  also  a  necessity,  and  the  writer 
says  that  one  should  be  erected  at  once.  The 
thrifty  growth  of  Fresno  and  the  county  has 
created  a  demand  for  building  material  that 
cannot  fail  to  attract,  very  soon,  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  seeking  business  opportuni- 
ties. The  intelligent  and  far  seeing  editor  says, 
in  substance,  that  as  the  population  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  increase,  buildings  will  show 
more  architectural  finish  and  substantial  value. 
Consequently  the  demand  for  a  planing  mill  to 
supply  the  finishing  material  for  such  struc- 
tures is  daily  increasing.  At  Fresno  a  woolen 
mill  is  also  needed.  The  raw  material  from 
that  and  adjacent  counties  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply a  mill  of  large  capacity.  Fresno,  adds  the 
liepuhlican,  has  already  outgrown  many  of  her 
early  appointments.  Her  hotels  are  too  small. 
She  needs  a  new,  well  appointed  and  comfort- 
ably furnished  town-hall,  for  public  use,  and 
the  man  who  erects  it  will  add  both  to  his  pop- 
ularity and  wealth. 


A   PROGRESSIVE  INDUSTRY. 

We  have  endeavored,  from  time  to  time,  to 
show  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal,  that  it  is 
the  duty,  as  well  as  for  the  interest,  of  all  who 
are  concerned  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
the  State,  to  lend  their  aid  and  influence  in  all 
legitimate  enterprises,  which  help  to  build  up 
important  local  manufacturing  industries.  Ev- 
ery business  interest  in  the  State,  would,  in  a 
short  time,  feel  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  more 
extended  encouragement  of  home  productions, 
and  an  arrest  of  the  present  enormous  outflow 
of  coin  for  foreign  purchases. 

Although  business  has  been  depressed  and 
the  times  generally  dull,  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  this  State  have  made  substantial 
advances  during  the  past  two  years.  This  has 
been  notably  the  case  in  the  department  of  ag- 
ricultural implements.  In  several  of  the  inte- 
rior cities  establishments  now  exist  for  the 
manufacture  of  plows  and  other  agricultural 
machines,  and  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
field  for  this  class  of  industries.  The  preju- 
dices which  existed  in  favor  of  Eastern  articles, 
are  gradually  dying  out,  and  wherever  enter- 
prises have  been  undertaken,  by  competent 
mechanics,  they  have  proved  successful.  It  is 
found  also,  that  tools  manufactured  here  are 
more  useful  to  our  farmers,  as  they  are  made 
expressly  to  suit  our  soil  and  other  peculiar 
local  conditions.  The  scarcity  of  hardwood 
timber  has  been  a  considerable  drawback  to 
the  progress  of  this  industry,  but  supplies  are 
now  received  from  Puget  Sound,  which  are 
equal  in  quality  to  those  brought  from  the 
Eastern  States.  In  the  course  of  time  hard- 
wood will  no  doubt  be  brought  from  Central 
America;  and  as  soon  as  the  branch  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  is  completed  to 


Mexico,  which  will  be  within  a  few  months,  it 
will  be  imported  from  that  country.  From 
statistics,  recently  published,  we  learn  that  the 
manufactories  of  agricultural  implements  have 
doubled  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
ten  years.  In  1850  this  industry  gave  employ- 
ment to  5,361  hands.  Last  year  it  gave  em- 
ployment to  40,680.  Ohio  leads  ofi',  employ- 
ing 10,248  people  in  this  branch  of  manufac- 
tures; Illinois  follows  closely  with  8,000;  New 
York  next,  with  7,237;  and  then  Pennsylvania, 
employing  a  few  over  3,000.  As  the  West, 
with  its  broad  acres  demands  plows,  harrows, 
mowing  machines  and  harvesters,  the  men  who 
manufacture  them  are  moving  towards  Cali- 
fornia. Twenty  years  ago  all  this  class  of 
manufactures  was  confined  to  New  York  and 
the  New  England  States.  Now,  Illinois  has 
more  money  invested  in  it  than  all  the  Eastern 
States  to  the  Ohio  line  put  together. 


CANNING  FRUIT. 

The  business  of  preserving  California  fruit 
promises  to  become,  at  an  early  day,  one  of 
our  most  important  industries.  AVe  learn  that 
the  Pacific  Fruit  Canning  Company  are  erect- 
ing large  canning  works  at  Colton.  It  is 
claimed  that  they  will  be  able  to  can  all  the 
fruit  grown  in  San  Bernardino  county.  The 
San  Jose  Canning  Companies  have  a  demand 
for  more  of  this  kind  of  goods  than  they  can 
supply.  Our  overland  trade,  in  this  line,  is 
becoming  quite  extensive,  while  shipments  to 
European  distributing  points  have,  for  years, 
been  on  a  large  scale.  Last  year  the  bulk  of 
our  apricot  crop  was  secured  almost  entirely  by 
English  houses.  We  saw  it  stated  in  some  one 
of  our  exchanges,  by  a  writer  who  has  had  a 
large  experience  in  the  fruit  business,  that 
every  particle  dried  or  canned  and  sent  abroad, 
creates  a  demand  and  price  for  fresh  fruit  sent 
to  the  homo  market.  There  is  none  too  much 
fruit  raised,  nor  will  there  be.  The  writer  ad- 
vises fruit  growers  to  raise  all  thej  can,  and 
save  it,  by  proper  curing  and  placing  it  on  the 
market.  He  says  that  the  dried  product  of  a 
huudred  bushels  of  peaches  can  be  shipped  to 
Europe  at  less  cost  than  the  fresh  fruit  can  be 
sent  twenty  miles  by  express.  And  ho  adds 
that  samples  sent  to  Europe,  last  year,  were  re- 
ceived with  great  favor,  and  brought  several 
large  orders  from  Liverpool  and  Hamburg. 

The  truth  is,  once  let  the  fact  be  known  that 
there  is  a  market  for  all  that  can  be  dried  or 
canned,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  but  capital 
will  be  freely  tendered,  either  in  the  way  of  a 
loan  or  as  a  partnership  investment.  In  a 
word,  good  fruit  always  sells  for  a  good  price. 


IMMIGRATION  THE  NECESSITY  FOR 
CALIFORNIA. 

All  roads  lead  to  San  Francisco — but  roads 
alone  won't  benefit  our  city — roads  must  lead 
to  thriving  homes  and  industries;  and  the 
more  roads  and  rural  homes  the  greater  bene- 
fit to  this  city.  There  are  more  localities  in 
this  State  where,  on  twenty  acres  of  land,  fam- 
ilies can  make  homes  and  secure  independen- 
cies than  upon  the  same  area  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  world.  We,  therefore,  appeal  to 
every  citizen  in  this  city  to  use  his  influence  to 
induce  a  laboring  and  industrious  immigration 
into  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  portions 
of  the  State — this  and  this  alone  will  insure 
prosperity  and  success  in  both  city  and  country. 

Our  land-holders  must  bestir  themselves  or 
they  will  remain,  as  long  as  they  live,  land 
poor.  Surrounding  states,  east  and  north,  are 
securing  the  cream  of  immigration  by  oflTering 
superior  inducements  to  settlers^ — good  lands 
at  low  prices  and  on  liberal  credits  and  low 
rates  of  interest.  Eight,  ten  and  twelve  per 
cent,  interest  frightens  people.  Large  land- 
holders in  many  sections  of  our  State  might 
get  rich  if  they  would  give  away  every  alter- 
nate twenty  acre  lot  to  sober,  intelligent  and 
industrious  settlers — when  any  lot  or  farm  is 
improved  it  adds  value  to  the  adjoining  one. 
Biverside  valley  ten  years  ago  was  a  desert  and 
lands  not  worth  (he  government  price  of  $1.25 
per  acre;  to-day  those  same  lands  are  com- 
manding from  $150  to  $200  per  acre.  Immi- 
gration has  made  the  change. 


GO  THOU   AND   DO  LIKEWISE. 

A  farmer  in  Sonoma  county  devoting  mostof  his 
time  to  cultivating  his  farm,  sent  3G0  dozen  eggs  to 
market  in  March  and  as  many  more  in  the  last 
month  (April)— proceeds  for  March  $G3;  as  much 
or  more  for  April.  Average— 12  dozen  a  day  from, 
say,  300  hens.  Who  will  say  California  is  not  a 
good  country,  even  for  poor  men  ? 


May. 
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THE  GOLDEN   PLACERS  OF  HUMBOLDT. 

Many  attempts  have,  for  years  past,  been 
made  to  work  tLe  auriferous  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore of  Northern  California  for  the  gold  with 
which  it  was  well  known  they  were  richly  im- 
pregnated. Although  it  was  believed  that 
there  was  gold  enough  on  one  hundred  miles 
of  the  coast  among  the  shifting  tidal  sands  to 
pay  the  national  debt,  if  it  could  be  saved,  yet 
it  was  so  exceedingly  fine  the  business  of  min- 
ing in  the  ordinary  way  would  not  pay. 

The  editor  of  the  Democratic  Slaiidard,  pub- 
lished at  Eureka.  Humboldt  county,  has  re- 
cently written  a  series  of  articles  for  his  paper 
concerning  the  fabulous  riches  of  a  section  ot 
Humboldt  County  of  which  Gold  Bluff  is  the 
terminus.  From  them  we  give  the  substance 
in  the  following  condensed  form. 

He  says,  that  the  amount  of  treasure  which 
has  been  taken  out  runs  into  the  millions  and 
still  the  deposit  is  no  more  exhausted  than  on 
the  day  it  was  discovered.  The  gold  bearing 
gravel  bluffs  extend  about  eight  miles  on  the 
beach,  and  in  many  places  they  are  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  unbroken  gravel  three  and  four 
hundred  feet  high.  Every  winter,  after  the 
parching  heat  of  summer  has  cracked  the 
earth,  the  soaking  rains  of  winter  cause  huge 
slabs  of  earth  and  gravel  to  cave  and  split  off 
the  perpendicular  face  of  the  bluff"  and  millions 
of  tons  fall  upon  the  beach.  At  high  tide  the 
surf  reaches  the  base  of  the  cliff',  which  is  sub- 
jected to  incalculable  washing  and  swashing 
during  heavy  storms.  The  cakes  of  gravel  be- 
come dissolved  and  are  ground  to  pieces  and 
carried  about  by  the  action  of  the  water.  The 
effect,  says  the  standard,  has  been  that  south- 
erly storms  cast  up  great  banks  of  sand,  the 
gravel  mostly  finding  some  other  place  of  de- 
posit, while  the  heavy  northerly  winds,  which 
usually  prevail  at  intervals  during  the  summer, 
act  upon  this  sand  beach  like  an  immense  gold 
pan  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  miner  washing 
off  the  gray  sand,  leaving  the  black  sand  con- 
taining the  gold  upon  the  beach.  The  weather 
and  wind  are  carefully  watched  by  the  owners 
of  these  beaches  and  when  the  gray  sand  be- 
gins to  go  out,  that  is  the  signal  for  active  op- 
erations. The  sand  is  scraped  up  as  fast  as  it 
appears,  and  packed  on  mules  to  the  washing 
dump  to  be  worked  at  leisure.  The  editor  of 
the  Standard  has  a  theory  of  his  own  concern- 
ing this  deposit  which  we  can  not  give  at  length 
in  this  article.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  believes 
that  at  some  remote  period  of  time,  the  beach 
was  the  bed  of  the  Trinity  river.  The  sur- 
rounding country  produces  everything  imme- 
diately at  hand  that  is  needful  to  develop  this 
field.  With  the  same  amount  of  engineering 
skill  and  outlay  that  has  been  expended  on  the 
Comstock  lode  it  would  yield  ten  dollars  to  its 
one. 

He  is  very  enthusiastic  on  the  subject.  He 
firmly  believes,  that  there  are  thousands  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  gold  dust  lying  along  the 
ocean  beach  of  Humboldt  county.  From  Ta- 
ble Bluff  to  the  Klamath  river,  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles,  is  an  almo.^t  unbroken  gold  bear- 
ing sand  beach  exclusive  of  the  Gold  Bluff 
beach  mining  claims.  This  deposit,  he  claims, 
has  accumulated  from  the  crumbling  debris  of 
the  gravel  banks  that  cave  upon  the  beach  and 
from  the  discharge  of  the  Klamath  river,  the 
process  is  going  on  continually,  and  there  is 
not  a  panful  of  sand  along  this  whole  distance, 
but  will  show  the  color,  and  in  many  places  it 
is  yellow  with  gold  in  streaks.  There  are  more 
than  a  thousand  acres  of  this  gold  bearing  sand 
unclaim';d.  It  contains  from  fifty  cents  to  as 
high  as  $100  per  ton. 

One  of  the  Standard's  articles  is  headed  with 
these  figures,  $10,000,000,000.  The  editor 
states  that  if  any  one  desires  to  demonstrate 
to  his  own  mind  the  fabulous  treasures  in 
gold  that  has  been  accumulating  for  ages  on  the 
ocean  beach  of  Humboldt,  let  him  take  a  sin- 
gle acre,  reckon  up  its  cubic  measure  six  feet 
deep  (much  of  the  sand  is  twenty)  calculating 
about  3,500  pounds  to  the  cubic  yard  and  he 
will  soon  perceive  that  the  heading  to  his  arti- 
cle is  a  very  modest  one. 

Now  the  question  arises,  cannot  science  do 
something  that  will  force  these  sand  beaches 
to  yield  up  their  untold  wealth  of  gold?  The 
editor  thinks  that  these  sand  beaches  afford 
one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  prompt  inven- 
tive genius  to  the  accomplishment  of  some 
plan  that  will  bo  able  to  work  these  sand 
beaches  successfully.  Whoever  discovers  a 
process  that  will  save  all  the  gold,  or  even  half 
of  it,  will  be  ranked  amoi^g  the  great  inven- 
tors of  this  century. 


The  Crop  and  Business  Outlook. 


REPORTS  FUOM  VARIOUS  SECTIONS  OK 
THE  STATE. —A  PROSPEROUS 
YEAR  ASSURED. 


Lari;e  Increase  in  BnildiiiK  un<I  Otlier  En- 
terprises.—Demaiiil  lor  Laboring;  Men. 

Every  section  of  the  State  rejoices  in  its  crop 
and  business  prospects.  Wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats, 
grass  and  the  various  fruits  exhibit  a  promise 
equal,  at  least,  to  any  former  year.  In  addition  to 
gathering  the  large  harvest,  buildings  will  be  put 
up  and  various  other  improvements  made  through- 
out the  farming  districts,  which  will  cause  labor  to 
be  in  good  demand  in  every  department  of  indus- 
try. We  have  condensed  the  following  regarding 
the  crop  and  business  prospects  from  our  latest  in- 
terior exchanges  and  the  Associated  Press  dis- 
patches. 

We  learn  from  the  Los  Angeles  papers  that  the 
business  outlook  throughout  that  county,  for  the 
coming  season,  is  most  encouraging.  As  an  inci- 
dent of  the  marked  revival  in  this  section,  it  may 
l*e  mentioned  that  buildings  to  the  amount  of  $150,- 
000  are  now  under  way  in  Los  Angeles  city  and  in 
the  San  Gabriel  valley.  The  crop  prospects  are 
good,  the  late  rains  having  put  beyond  doubt  the 
harvesting  of  a  full  crop.  The  Ilfrald  says:  "  Wo 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  area  sown 
to  wheat  and  barley  in  Los  Angeles  county  this 
year.  The  total  acreage  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  of  which  we 
estimate  that  ninety  thousand  are  in  wheat  and 
forty  thousand  in  barley."  The  Express  says : 
"  The  wheat  crop  in  tliis  county  is  estimated  at 
1,400,000  centals.  The  agricultural  outlook  is  now 
unusually  encouraging,  and  the  season  of  1881  may 
be  confidently  set  down  as  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive we  have  had  for  years."  The  same  paper  adds 
that  the  acreage  of  wheat  in  San  Fernando  and 
Newhall  valleys  will  not  fall  far  short  of  45,000  in 
the  former  and  20,000  in  the  latter.  The  prospect 
is  now  fair  for  harvesting  at  least  ten  sacks  to  the 
acre,  or  say  700,000  centals. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Eural  I'ress  writes  that 
wheat  prospects  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura 
counties  are  excellent.  The  acreage  has  been  con- 
siderably increased,  probably  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent.  All  kinds  of  labor  will  be  in  demand. 
The  wages  average,  in  Ventura  county,  $30  per 
month  the  year  round.  • 

The  Colusa  Sim  estimates  that  the  last  rain  storm 
in  that  county  was  worth  half  a  million  dollars.  It 
says  there  are  individual  farmers  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  fully  $50,000. 

The  Fresno  Expositor  says:  The  colony  system 
or  method  of  cutting  up  large  bodies  of  land  into 
tracts  of  10  and  20  acres  each,  and  selling  them  oft' 
at  fair  prices  with  easy  payments,  has  resulted  in 
much  good  in  this  county.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
unoccupied  land  have  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  made  valuable  by  it,  and  homos  for  num- 
bers of  people  have  been  made  possible.  Especially 
does  the  system  favor  the  laboring  classes,  who  have 
permanent  employment  at  fair  wages.  Bj  a  little 
effort  such  people  can  easily  save  up  enough  to  pay 
for  a  piece  of  land,  and  the  improvements  on  it 
can  be  made  at  leisure. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Clironiclt;  of  this  city, 
writing  from  Amador  county,  says  that  in  view  of 
a  promising  harvest,  a  marked  improvement  is  ob- 
servable in  business  circles.  The  Ledger  says; 
Around  Jackson,  the  indications  are  favorable  for 
an  abundant  fruit  crop.  Indeed,  the  outlook  at 
this  season  of  the  year  has  rarely  been  more  prom- 
ising than  at  present.  Cherries,  pears,  and  apple 
trees  are  fairly  loaded  with  newly-formed  fruit. 

In  Santa  Cruz  County,  it  is  stated  that  the  busi- 
ness outlook,  for  the  coming  season,  is  very  flat- 
tering. The  Courier-Item  says:  The  timely  rain 
of  last  week  enables  us  to  look  forward  to  the  com- 
ing season  with  a  fair  assurance  that  our  crops 
will  be  abundant.  The  prospective  indication  for 
grain  and  hay  is  fully  as  good  as  last  season  at  this 
time,  and  the  yield  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  in 
this  section  promises  to  be  almost  fabulous. 

The  Potaluma  Courier  says  :  The  last  and  much 
needed  rain  has  improved  the  farming  prospects  in 
Sonoma  county  wonderfully.  The  late  sown  grain 
is  looking  finely,  and  unless  something  untoward 
occurs,  will  give  a  largo  yield.  The  bnsiness  out- 
look, of  Betaluma  and  vicinity,  for  the  coming  sea- 
son, is  much  more  promising  than  at  this  time  last 
year.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  other  places  in 
the  county. 

The  J'lee  says,  that  in  Sacramento  county  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  unless  some  great 
drawback  occurs,  such  as  a  long  continued  north 
wind,  the  yield  of  grain  per  acre  will  be  largo. 
Much  building  is  going  on;  all  the  local  industries 
are  being  actively  prosecuted;  few  men  are  out  of 
employment  and  the  general  outlooK  is  very  prom- 
ising. 

The  liee- Democrat  says,  that  in  Lake  county,  all 
branches  of  business  seem  to  present  an  unusually 
encouraging  aspect  for  the  coming  season.  Our 
local  merchandising  seems  to  have  a  new  life,  as 
compared  with  other  seasons  for  a  year  or  two  past; 
the  agricultural  interests  were  never  in  a  more 
promising  condition. 

The  Napa  lierjister  says:  The  late  rain  is  just 


what  the  farmers  of  this  valley  needed,  and  will 
do  an  immense  amount  of  good  to  the  grain  crop. 
It  has  also  done  much  good  to  the  hundreds  of 
acres  of  young  vines  set  out  this  season. 

The  business  outlook  for  San  Bernardino,  says  a 
correspondent,  was  never  so  bright  as  now. 
Building  has  been  active  for  the  last  six  months 
and  it  still  goes  ou.  The  crops  promise  a  good 
yield. 

The  outlook,  from  all  accounts,  for  a  prosperous 
season  in  Siskiyou  and  Shasta  counties  was  never 
more  promising  than  now. 

Solano  county  farmers  say  that  their  crops  a-o  in 
a  splendid  condition,  and  they  believe  tUcir  pros- 
pects are  as  good  if  not  better  than  last  year. 

The  crops  in  San  Joaquin  county  will  be  good. 
Even  on  the  West  Side  it  is  said  that  more  wheat 
will  be  harvested  this  year  than  in  any  previous 
one.  The  Stockton  Independent  says  additions  are 
being  rapidly  made  to  the  number  of  buildings  in 
Stockton.  Business  generally  is  pronounced  good 
all  over  the  great  valley. 

The  San  Diego  Union  says  :  The  general  pros- 
pects of  San  Diego  county  are  very  promising  ;  the 
merchants  are  hopeful  and  busy,  the  farmers  are 
greatly  encouraged,  the  commerce  of  the  port  is 
looming  up,  the  general  health  of  residents  is  ex- 
cellent and  prosperity  seems  to  dawn.  The  im- 
provements under  way  at  National  City  by  tho  rail- 
road company,  aside  from  its  road  work,  involve 
the  expenditure  of  over  $500,000. 

From  reliable  sources  we  learn  that  the  prospects 
for  a  good  wheat  harvest  in  Santa  Clara  county  are 
good.    The  late  rains  insure  this  prediction. 

The  Humboldt  Times  says:  Last  year  there  were 
27,87'J  acres  under  cultivation,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  increase  for  the  year  will  bring  it  up  to 
30,000  acres.  The  county  is  slowly  filling  up  with 
industrious  people,  and  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  at  large  increases,  we  may  reasonably  look 
for  a  healthy  growth  of  rural  population.  The 
county  contains  over  752,000  acres,  but  perhaps 
50,000  acres  will  cover  the  extent  of  farming  land. 
The  balance,  hill  land  and  forest,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  dairying  and  grazing.  The  crops  are  all 
in  and  growing  finely.  An  active  business  is  being 
done  in  ship-building.  The  demand  for  skilled  la- 
bor is  good. 

From  all  accounts  the  business  outlook  in  Kern 
county  is  good.  The  carpenters  and  builders  in 
the  towns  are  generally  busy.  The  crops  look  well 
and  promise  a  large  yield.  The  late  rain  was  of 
great  benefit. 

The  present  business  outlook  for  Tehama  county 
is  most  encouraging.  There  is  considerable  build- 
ing under  way.  It  is  stated  by  tho  Red  Blutt'  pa- 
pers, that  the  fruit  crop,  which  was  supposed  to  bo 
badly  injured  by  the  late  frost,  will  bo  a  fair  yield. 
There  are  about  200,000  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
vation in  the  county  on  which  was  raised  dur- 
ing the  past  year  about  2,000,000  bushels  of 
grain,  of  which  a  large  portion  was  exported,  the 
remainder  being  devoted  to  home  consumption. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  was  ten  years 
ago  considered  worthless  on  account  of  its  red  and 
gravelly  nature,  are  now  worked  and  caused  to 
bring  forth  good  crops.  The  wheat  yield  will  fully 
equal  that  of  last  year.  It  is  feared  that  the  de- 
mand for  labor  in  all  the  various  branches  of  in- 
dustry will  be  greater,  during  the  next  few  m  jnths 
than  the  supply. 

In  El  Dorado  the  business  outlook  is  good. 
There  will  be  a  large  yield  of  fruit  of  all  kinds. 
Tlic  agricultural  outlook  for  the  county  was  never 
better. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Uural  I'ress  says,  that 
the  prospect  for  an  abundant  yield  of  both  grain 
and  fruits  in  tho  neighborhood  of  Washington 
Corners,  Alameda  county,  is  unusually  good.  The 
business  outlook  of  tho  entire  county  was  never 
more  promising  than  it  is  at  present.  Industries 
of  all  kinds  are  looking  up,  and  there  is  a  lively 
demand  for  labor.  It  is  estimated  that  from  500 
to  700  more  persons  will  bo  given  employment,  in 
tho  various  fields  of  labor,  within  the  next  six  or 
seven  weeks. 

The  Merced  Argus  says:  So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  tho  prospect  for  a  large  yield  of  wheat  and 
other  cereals  throughout  the  southeastern  quarter 
of  tho  county  is  as  good  as  could  bo  desired,  and 
reports  from  all  other  sections  of  the  county  are 
alike  favorable.  Wo  learn  that  the  farmers  of 
Merced  county  are  putting  up  a  largo  number  of 
barns  and  farmhouses  of  a  permanent  character. 
There  are  but  a  few  idle  men  in  the  towns. 

It  is  reported  that  tho  business  outlook  through- 
out San  Benito  county  is  quite  encouraging.  The 
last  rain  improved  the  crop  prospects  all  over  tho 
county.  Considerable  building  and  other  im- 
provements are  in  progress  in  Hollister  and  ad- 
joining towns. 

In  Yolo  county  it  is  reported  that  the  grain  area 
is  somewhat  loss  than  last  year's,  but  the  prospect 
of  a  large  proportionate  yield  was  never  bettor 
than  now.  The  last  rain  came  at  an  opportune 
time. 

All  accounts  indicate  that  the  business  prospects, 
for  the  season  in  Chico  and  vicinity,  Butto  county, 
is  more  promising  than  it  has  been  for  several 
years.  The  mechanics  are  all  employed  in  every 
branch  of  industry. 

The  Modesto  I^ews  says :  Taking  on  the  average, 


we  are  reliably  informed  that  tho  wheat  yield  will 
be  fully  up  to  that  of  last  year  in  Stanislaus  county. 
Of  course  that  estimate  is  subject  to  the  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  in  the  matter  of  weather. 
Scorching  and  burning  north  winds  may  destroy 
it  nearly  all,  but  this  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
expecting  always.  Tho  summer-fallowed  is  very 
rank  on  the  West  Side,  and  in  fact  almost  every- 
where. Take  it  all  in  all,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
serious  complaint.  The  business  outlook,  for  the 
coining  season,  is  very  favorable.  A  large  number 
of  buildings,  both  business  and  private,  have  been 
commenced  and  in  contemplation. 

In  Tulare  county  there  is  a  larger  acreage  of 
grain  this  year  than  last,  and  tho  yield  will  be  as 
good  or  better.  As  soon  as  the  grain  begins  to 
move,  after  harvest,  building  operations  will  be- 
come active. 

Tho  business  outlook  of  Nevada  City  is  reported 
to  be  very  encouraging  at  present.  Much  building 
has  been  done  this  spring  and  considerable  more 
is  contemplated.  Mechanics  and  tradesmen,  gen- 
erally find  plenty  of  work  to  do.  The  town  of 
Grass  Valley,  says  the  Union,  is  steadily  improv- 
ing. The  prospects  for  large  crops  of  fruit  were 
never  better.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Grass 
Valley  and  immediate  vicinity  is  between  G,000  and 
7,000. 

The  business  outlook  of  Auburn  and  neighbor- 
hood. Placer  county,  is  represented  to  be  very 
good  at  present.  The  farmers  look  for  good  crops, 
and  pieparatioiis  are  being  made  for  considerable 
building  the  coming  summer.  The  last  warm,  co- 
pious rainfall  greatly  improved  the  crops  of  tho 
entire  county. 

The  business  prospects  of  Mendocino  county  for 
the  coming  season,  are  reported  good.  The  crop 
prospects  on  the  coast  are  very  favorable. 

It  is  represented  by  correspondents  and  other 
parties,  that  there  will  be  large  crops  throughout 
Monterey  county.  The  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  various  industries  o!  that  section  aro  more 
promising  than  ever  before. 


POPULATION  ENHANCES  THE  PRICE  OF 
LAND. 

It  is  often  said  that  tho  bulk  of  the  agricul- 
tural immigrants  do  not  come  to  Califoruiii 
prepared  to  buy  large  farms.  This  is  probably 
true;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should. 
Owners  of  tracts  ranging  from  200  acres  up- 
ward would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  subdi- 
vide their  lands  into  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty 
and  one  hundred  acre  lots,  according  to  prox- 
imity to  towns.  The  increase  in  population 
alone  would  enhance  values.  Small  frrms, 
says  an  agricultural  writer,  are  the  nursery  of 
a  good  class  of  agricultural  laborers,  and  the 
State  needs  such.  They  promote  thorough 
cultivation  and  build  up  towns  and  business 
enterprises,  of  various  kinds,  in  their  midst. 


WHEAT  SEEDING. 

It  is  stated  that  on  the  Arroyo  Seco  llancho, 
in  Monterey  county,  5,000  acres  have  been 
seeded  to  wheat  and  barley,  and  it  is  now  look- 
ing well.  Fourteen  four-horse  teams  were  used 
in  putting  the  crop  in.  One  tract  of  700  acres 
was  plowed  in  eight  days  and  a  quarter,  by 
eleven  plows,  an  average  of  seven  and  one-half 
acres  to  the  plow  per  day. 
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NOTES  FBOM  SAN  DIEGO. 


Fruits  and  Other  Products.— Its  Future.— 
Railroads,  Etc 

George  C.  Swan,  a  .short  time  ago,  wrote  a 
very  interesting  article  from  San  Diego  to  the 
Rural  Press,  from  which  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  San  Diego's 
most  favored  seasons.  The  yield  of  wheat  and 
hay  gave  general  satisfaction;  while  the  honey 
crop,  over  1%  million  pounds,  was  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  season,  yet  it  gave  good  re- 
turns to  all  who  conducted  their  apiaries  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  methods.  Around 
the  town  and  as  far  north  as  San  Luis  Rey  rain 
is  very  much  needed;  eastward  toward  the 
mountain,  good  feed  is  said  to  be  abundant, 
and  honey  prospects  reported  good. 

Apples,  pears  and  quinces  haye  done  well; 
enough  of  the  latter  for  home  use;  fine  enough 
to  receive  the  premium  at  the  great  St.  Louis 
fair,  amid  10,000  plates  of  fruit  of  various 
kinds,  and  pears  so  delicious  and  beautiful  as 
to  elicit  the  remarks  from  those  at  the  same 
fair  that  they  looked  more  like  was  than  natu- 
ral fruit.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  compete 
with  the  fruit  of  that  section,  would  have  taken 
tha  premium.  This  is  the  verdict  from  one  of 
the  judges,  who  makes  pear  culture  a  special- 
ty, and  unsolicited  from  me. 

There  were  more  of  apricots  and  peaches 
than  to  supply  daily  consumption,  and  enough 
to  supply  two  Family  Phimmer  driers  daily  for 
two  months.  This  is  a  long  way  in  advance  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  seven  years  ago,  when 
all  fruit,  green  and  dry,  came  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

What  would  our  Eastern  friends  say,  who 
have  been  buried  in  snow  and  frozen  with  ice, 
when  I  state  that  on  the  last  of  February  I 
took  from  a  box  Newtown  Pippins,  perfectly 
sound,  which  had  been  put  there  last  Novem- 
ber, with  no  more  protection  than  an  open 
shed  to  keep  rain  and  sun  from  them?  One  of 
our  neighbors  has  some  fine  ones  now  hanging 
upon  his  trees,  just  as  good  as  last  November. 
We  have  observed  the  same  heretofore,  and 
think  it  may  be  our  best  plan  for  keeping  them. 
Last  fall  we  saw  some  King  of  Tompkins 
county  and  Gloria  Mundi,  which  sold  whole- 
sale for  five  cents  each,  each  one  averaging  a 
pound  retailed  for  ten  cents  each.  At  five  cents 
it  would  make  a  bushel  come  to  $2.50,  50  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  We  have  raised  good  winter  ap- 
ples and  retailed  them  for  40  cents  per  bushel 
and  thought  we  were  doing  well.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  influx  of  population  a  few  good  ap- 
ple orchards  would  pay,  as  the  demand  hereto- 
fore has  been  larger  than  the  supply. 

Olives  have  produced  a  partial  crop.  It  is 
said  to  be  an  "ofi'  year."  Quite  a  number 
have  been  planted  this  spring.  We  see  many 
olive  trees  with  tops  too  large  for  their  stems 
tied  to  pegs,  as  if  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  them  away.  Our  plan  has  been,  if  a 
tree  cannot  stand  without  stake,  to  pinch  the 
top  back  till  it  can  (thumb  and  finger  are  suf- 
ficient) which  checks  the  sap,  forcing  it  into 
other  parts  of  the  tree;  also  by  same  process, 
check  the  shoots  which  grow  the  most  freely, 
on  the  side  opposite  from  that  on  which  the 
wind  blows. 

Grapes  did  remarkably  well.  Mr.  Welmore, 
when  here  last  fall,  was  much  pleased  with  the 
outlook,  and  paid  San  Diego  high  compliments. 
Quite  a  quantity  of  raisins  were  made,  and 
about  18,000  gallons  of  wine. 

Citrus  fruit  has  been  spoken  of  so  much,  and 
exhibited  at  so  many  fairs  that  San  Diego  has 
very  little  need  of  more  than  passing  mention. 
We  think  we  do  not  state  amiss  when  we  men- 
tion that  10  years  ago  three  or  four  orange  trees 
comprised  the  sum  total  of  all  this  class  of 
trees.  To-day  the  market  is  well  supplied  with 
oranges,  lemons  and  olives.  There  will  be  a 
number  of  oranges  and  lemons  to  ship.  We 
note  that  1,500  oranges  were  gathered  from  one 
tree  at  one  time;  one  oachard  of  60  trees  is 
said  to  have  30,000  oranges  for  shipping. 

Small  fruits  with  good  attention  and  irriga- 
tion give  satisfaction.  Strawberries  have  had 
more  culture  than  the  other  small  fruits;  a  few 
have  been  picked  from  time  to  time  during  the 
winter.  Last  month  some  growers  picked  60 
small  boxes  per  week.  We  think  San  Diego 
will  consume  more  strawberries  in  proportion 
to  its  size  than  any  place  in  the  Union.  We 
have  never  seen  the  time  yet  but  that  someone 
wanted  strawberries. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  every  cabbage,  po- 
tato and  onion  was  brought  from  San  Francis- 


co. Now  we  are  well  supplied,  and  for  one  or 
two  seasons  have  shipped  over  300,000  pounds 
of  potatoes,  and  13,000  pounds  of  onions.  The 
new  crop  of  potatoes  is  later  than  usual;  some 
will  be  shipped  next  week. 

Butter  should  receive  more  attention.  Every 
steamer  from  your  city  brings  butter  for  San 
Diego's  bread.  There  is  no  reason  why  our 
town  should  not  be  supplied  with  the  home  pro- 
duct; we  have  made  it  and  kept  it  for  four 
months,  and  so  have  others.  One  or  two  first- 
class  butter  dairies  ought  to  do  well.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  make  good  butter  is  care  and 
cleanliness,  clean  food,  clean  water  for  the 
cow,  clean  hands,  clean  pail  for  milking,  a  clean 
cow  with  a  clean  bag.  Why  do  Sharpless,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Waring,  of  Newport,  get  $1 
per  pound  for  butter  when  other  brands  sell  for 
much  less?  Because  care  and  cleanliness  are 
stamped  over  every  stall  of  the  cow  and  every 
implement  used  in  connection  with  making  the 
butter.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  good 
milk. 

The  amount  of  wool  shipped  from  this  port 
last  season  is  1,217,800  pounds.  It  is  the  ship- 
ping point  for  part  of  Lower  California.  It 
goes  to  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco  and 
other  points.  A  good  woolen  factory  is  need- 
ed; the  raw  material  is  shipped  to  Boston,  re- 
turned in  cloth,  etc.,  with  double  freight,  which 
is  almost  enough  for  a  good  margin,  without 
any  other  consideration.  If  there  are  any 
more  wealthy  men  of  San  Francisco  who  are 
thinking  of  leaving  the  State  and  city  which 
made  them  and  their  wealth,  on  account  of  a 
slight  tax  which  they  think  unjust,  they  should 
be  told  of  this.  We  have  been  told  that  enough 
could  be  divided  to  pay  that  tax,  and  leave  a 
good  profit  for  the  investment  in  woolen  manu- 
factures, thus  doing  good  by  making  something 
useful,  rather  than  obtaining  something  for 
nothing,  which  is  the  curse,  not  only  of  San 
Francisco,  but  of  many  of  our  large  cities. 

So  many  bright  and  brilliant  prospects  have 
been  pictured  out  for  San  Diego  that  now,  as 
the  railroad  problem  is  being  solved,  and  work 
actually  commenced,  some  in  your  part  of  the 
State  have  no  faith  that  the  enterprise  will  be 
completed.  We  can  assure  all  such  that  the 
Southern  California  Eailroad  wiU  go  on  from 
hero  to  a  connection  with  the  A.  and  P.  road, 
all  the  same,  under  the  control  of  those  men 
whe  know  no  such  word  as  fail! 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

California  offers  no  encouragement  to  immi- 
grants who  come  with  the  idea  that  they  can 
live  by  their  wits.  Thousands  of  persons  seek 
the  State  with  a  vague  notion  that  they  will 
find  chances  to  secure  mines  or  farms,  without 
paying  for  them,  or  that  in  some  indefinite 
way  they  can  speculate  in  stocks  and  get  rich. 
There  is  a  large  influx  of  men  who  have  failed 
to  succeed  in  the  professions  elsewhere  and 
who  imagine  that  better  fortune  awaits  them 
in  a  new  State.  There  are  almost  numberless 
clerks  and  accountants  and  men  who  want  to 
earn  a  living  by  some  kind  of  light  and  un- 
skilled labor,  and  they  have  been  having  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Success  is  as  difficult  of  attain- 
ment here  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
and  it  would  be  fortunate  for  the  State  if  this 
could  be  better  understood  abroad. 

There  are  unlimited  opportunities  for  men 
who  have  a  ripe  experience  in  the  regular  bus- 
iness pursuits  and  are  familiar  with  the  meth- 
ods that  al  vays  lead  to  fortune.  Many  indus- 
tries are  almost  wholly  unknown  here  though 
of  commanding  importance  in  other  places, 
and  the  man  of  enterprise  and  reasonable  cap- 
ital, who  may  make  a  venture  in  that  line,  will 
be  quite  sure  to  derive  a  profit.  The  highest 
order  of  talent  and  business  capacity  will  prob- 
ably derive  more  benefit  here  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  there  is  no 
room  for  strangers  who  are  without  this  essen- 
tial to  success.  The  way  in  which  some 
branches  of  business  are  managed  in  Califor- 
nia would  soon  lead  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin  in 
an  older  community;  a  new  crop  of  merchants 
and  importers  has  gradually  been  coming  to 
the  front,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
the  bulk  of  the  buliuess  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  have  received  their  training  in 
some  other  State.  The  dorment  resources  of 
the  State  may  remain  undeveloped  until  peo- 
ple who  better  appreciate  them  come  upon  the 
scene.  California  has  room  enough  for  those 
who  have  been  educated  into  a  keen  perception 
of  business  opportunities,  but  others  will  in 
all  probability  be  doomed  to  disappointment. 
— Oakland  Times. 


HUMBOLDT  BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

According  to  the  statistical  reports,  Hum- 
boldt county  has  made  good  progress  for  the 
past  few  years  in  dairying,  poultry  and  similar 
pursuits.  The  whole  north  coast  region  of 
this  State  is  a  realm  of  such  great  possibilities, 
with  its  rich  pastures,  great  forests  and  abun- 
dant rainfall,  that  these  reports  may  be  looked 
upon  as  beginnings  of  much  enterprise  in  the 
future. 

The  Humboldt  Times  reports  that  in  1875 
127,568  pounds  of  butter  were  shipped  from 
that  county;  average  price,  29  cents;  proceeds, 
$36,994.  In  1876,  July  1st,  112,672  pounds 
were  sold  at  30  cents.  For  1877  the  product 
was  115,015  pounds.  But  during  the  year  end- 
ing July  1st,  1880,  there  have  been  405,450 
poiinds  of  butter  shipped,  average  price  25 
cents,  proceeds,  $101,312.  This  is  certainly  a 
promising  increase.  By  carefully  examining 
the  tables,  it  is  observed  that  by  far  the  heavi- 
est shipments  occurred  in  August  and  October. 

July  and  May  rank  next  as  regards  quantity. 
December,  1870,  was  noteworthy  for  its  small 
shipments,  only  940  pounds  having  gone  to 
market  in  that  month.  The  growth  of  this  in- 
dustry manifest  within  the  past  two  years 
shows  that  dairymen  from  other  regions  are 
turning  their  attentions  to  Humboldt.  The 
Times  thinks  that  an  annual  shipment  of  over 
500  tons  of  butter  from  that  county  may  be  ex- 
pected in  a  few  more  years. 

Humboldt  county  eggs  and  chickens  form  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  general  agriculture  of 
that  section.  Thoroughbred  poultry  is  com- 
ing into  notice.  The  climate  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  to  this  industry.  In  the  year  ending 
July,  1875,  13,100  dozen  eggs  were  shipped. 
The  next  year,  1876,  the  surplus  had  fallen  to 
4,780  dozen,  and  in  1877  it  was  still  less,  but 
1,650  dozen  being  sent  to  market.  The  reac- 
tion began  the  next  year,  and  the  12  months 
ending  with  July,  1880,  shows  the  increase. 
During  that  period  there  were  37,860  dozen  of 
eggs  shipped.  An  examination  of  the  records 
shows  that  March,  May  and  June  are  the 
months  in  which  the  production  of  eggs  is  the 
most  brisk;  February  and  April  come  next; 
September  and  December  are  by  far  the  worst 
months.  In  tha  latter  month  the  whole  coun- 
try only  shipped  480  dozen  eggs.  Prices  ranged 
from  25  cents  to  30  cents  per  dozen. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  much  of 
this  egg  and  poultry  business  is  carried  on  as 
an  assistance  to  other  enterprises.  Men  in  vil- 
lages raise  chickens  on  their  town  lots;  farmers' 
wives  and  daughters  often  earn  their  spending 
money  from  poultry;  thus  the  children  have 
their  school  books,  the  boys  their  birthday 
gift.  A  multitude  of  small  and  separate  items 
aid  to  make  up  the  grand  total. —  Yolo  Mail. 


CALAVERAS  COUNTY  Q,UARTZ. 

The  Calaveras  Chronicle  has  the  following  re- 
garding some  of  the  leading  quartz  mines  in 
that  county: 

The  work  of  opening  the  Corral  Flat  mine 
is  being  carried  on  with  all  the  energy  charac- 
teristic of  experience  in  such  undertakings  and 
a  determination  of  purpose.  The  Company 
who  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand  intend  put- 
ting up  machinery,  which  has  recently  been 
purchased,  and  have  it  running  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  The  machinery  will  consist 
of  a  40-hor8e  power  steam  engine,  an  8-inch 
pump  with  a  5-inch  stroke  for  clearing  the  mine 
of  water,  and  a  5-stamp  mill  for  crushing  the 
gravel.  It  is  calculated  that  new  ground  will 
be  struck  within  150  feet  running  south  from 
the  shaft.  Corral  Flat  has  proven  itself  one  of 
the  richest  basins  in  this  vicinity.  It  has  been 
worked  to  a  certain  extent  in  former  years, 
but  in  that  imperfect  manner  which  character- 
ized all  mining  operations  in  early  times.  Old 
miners  who  worked  in  the  Flat  years  ago  are 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  still  some  very  rich 
ground  that  has  never  been  drifted.  The  Gwin 
mine  is  one  of  the  best  managed  mining  enter- 
prises in  the  State.  A  full  force  of  men  is  at 
work  and  the  mills  and  other  works  are  all  in 
full  blast.  Sinking  in  the  north  shaft  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly,  and  the  future  prospects  of 
this  valuable  property  were  never  better.  Very 
little  mining  is  going  on  at  present  near  Valle- 
cito,  there  being  too  much  water.  Operations 
will  soon  begin  on  the  King  mine,  near  Valle- 
cito.  The  following  claims  are  being  worked 
at  present  in  Dogtown  mining  district,  near 
Angels:  The  Blue  Jupiter,  Monarch  and  Buck- 
eye. Preparations  are  being  made  to  resume 
operations  in  the  Bully  claim  in  the  same  vi- 
cinity. 
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WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO, 

Shipping  &  Comiiiissiou  Mcrthaiits, 

Cor.  California  i!b  Montjeronieyy  Streets,  San 
Francisco, 

And  180  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


KKCEIVE    CONSIGNMENTS    OF  PRODUCE  FOR 
6ale  in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New 
York,  Pliiladelpliia,  England  and  Australia. 
Make  advances  on  approved  consignments. 
Fill  orders  for  staple  goods  in  San  Francisco  and 
other  markets. 
Effect  fire  and  marine  insuaance  in  best  offices. 
Charter  vessels  and  engage  freights  of  all  trades. 


Agents  for  Lines  of  Clipper  Ships. 

I^All  liusiness'Uas  Faithful  and  Watch- 
ful Attention. 


J.  r.  FABNSWORTH.  M.  T.  BBEWEB 

M.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 

Noa.  30  and  32  J  Street, 


SACRASIEN  rO, 


CALIFORNIA. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  <fc  WHOLE, 
sale  dealers  in  foreign  and  Domestic  Gre«n 
and  Dried  Fruits,  Produce,  Honey,  Nnts,  Garden 
and  Flower  Seeds.  Please  give  us  a  tri»l .  ao  and  89 
J  Street.  Sacramento  Cal. 


THE  RESOURCES  OE  CALIEORNIA. 


May. 


OUR   TRADE  WITH  MEXICO. 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Commercial 
Herald,  of  recent  date,  has  the  following  excel- 
lent article.  It  intimates  tiiat  our  people  do 
not  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  securing 
a  share  of  this  trade: 

The  territory  lying  south  of  the  boundary 
line  of  the  United  States  presents  a  vast  field 
for  the  extensive  cultivation  of  trade  relations 
in  every  respect,  and  the  attention  capital  is 
bestowing  in  that  direction  at  the  present  time 
gives  great  importance  to  the  subject.  While 
the  ten'itories  lying  contiguous  to  our  sister 
republic  are  obtaining  large  accessions  to  their 
population  through  the  marvelous  mineral  de- 
velopments and  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad 
running  along  its  borders,  with  other  railroad 
extensions  and  projections  over  and  into  Mexi- 
can territory,  a  stimulus  is  created  that  will 
permeate  to  the  gulfs  on  either  side  and  direct- 
ly south  to  the  border  of  the  sea.  The  long 
dormant  territory  of  the  home  of  the  ancient 
Aztecs  is  receiving  the  vitalizing  energies  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices.  We  are  at  peace  with  our  neighbors, 
have  not  now  and  should  never  have  any  de- 
sire for  conquest  in  that  direction,  so  with 
mutual  good  will  and  vast  prospective  benefits 
we  see  nothing  to  disturb  our  mutual  advance- 
ment towards  an  increased  trade  that  will  ex- 
tend our  business  borders  and  enrich  both  sec- 
tions of  the  continent.  It  is  a  field  that  East- 
ern trades-people  and  capitalists  are  reaching 
out  to  control,  and  they  are  exerting  themselves 
to  a  degree  that  we  fear  the  people  of  this  coast 
do  not  realize,  and  one  thing  we  must  not  for- 
get and  that  is  that  they  are  content  with  small 
profits.  The  vantage  ground  should  be  with 
us  on  this  coast  in  many  particular  ways,  for 
our  nearness  both  by  water  and  land  gives  us 
opportunities  that  should  be  embraced  by  our 
merchants  in  every  line  of  business. 

By  reference  to  our  books  we  find  that  our 
exports  of  merchandise  by  sea  to  Mexico  from 
this  port  during  1880  amounted  to  nearly  f  2,- 
000,000,  the  most  prominent  items  being  build- 
ing materials,  machinery,  coal  oil,  candles, 
powder  and  quicksilver.  The  value  of  the  en- 
tire exports  from  the  United  States  in  1880  ag- 
gregated $7,869,864  as  against  $6,761,284  in 

1879,  thus  showing  a  perceptible  increase  of 
trade  over  the  previous  year,  and  of  which 
nearly  one-third  was  transacted  from  the  port 
of  San  Francisco;  however,  the  import  values 
— including  specie — show  a  very  large  balance 
against  the  United  States,  being  $16,325,417  in 

1880,  of  which  $7,209,593  was  merchandise  and 
$9,115,824  specie,  an  aggregate  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  $2,277,598.  The  import 
and  export  values  of  merchandise,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  nearly  equal.  In  the  list  of  articles 
imported  hides  and  skins  show  a  valuation  of 
$1,951,918,  coffee  $1,523,658,  wool  $408,754, 
dyewoods  $149,651 — all  these  are  free  of  duty, 
the  whole  undutiable  imports  amounting  to 
$4,852,659.  Jute  and  other  grasses  to  the 
amount  of  over  14,000  tons  shows  an  import 
valuation  of  $1,388,715. 

The  trade  with  Mexico  has  been  largely  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  mostly  Germans, 
whose  custom  for  years  has  been  to  bring  car- 
goes of  assorted  goods  to  the  various  ports, 
trading  and  selling  them  on  very  advantageras 
terms  on  long  credits,  extending  over  a  year 
and  longer,  and  to  this  may  be  attributed,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  antipathy  shown  to  enter- 
prising Americans  for  years  past,  for  every  ef- 
fort has  heretofore  been  made  by  these  traders 
to  prevent  us  obtaining  a  rightful  business 
footing  on  their  territory.  But  the  iron  horse 
is  now  the  invading  herald  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, with  "manifest  destiny,"  in  a  trade 
point  of  view,  conspicuously  inscribed  on 
every  business  ware  that  is  rolling  in  over  its 
fertile  lands  and  rich  mineral  deposits,  to  the 
great  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
both  countries. 


A   RAPIDLY   GROWING  COUNTY. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  says;  "  New  homes 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  county,  and  our 
population  is  steadily  increasing  with  a  class 
which  has  means,  intelligence  and  industry. 
It  is  believed  that  the  opening  of  the  southern 
overland  through  route  will  give  an  impulse  to 
immigration  from  the  east,  and  we  cannot  but 
look  for  an  improved  demand  for  available 
farming  lands.  The  improvement  in  business 
is  very  marked,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Los  Angeles  county  has  now  a  good  market  for 
her  products,  more  readily  accessible  to  her 
than  to  other  agricultural  parts  of  the  State." 


GOVERNMENT  LAND  IN  TULARE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  liural  Press  writing 
from  Tule  river,  April  9th,  has  the  following: 

I  suppose  no  county  in  the  State  contains  as 
much  good  Government  land  as  Tulare  county. 
On  the  south  side  of  Tule  river  and  east  of 
Tulare  lake,  to  the  foot-hills,  are  a  great  many 
vacant  pieces  of  good  land  which  could  be  ta- 
ken, but  water  is  scarce,  though  there  are  yet 
places  on  which  water  can  be  got,  from  Tule 
river  or  Deer  creek  during  winter,  spring  and 
early  summer,  with  little  expense.  There  is 
still  good  land  to  take  north  of  the  river,  along 
or  near  the  hills,  but  no  chance  to  get  water, 
except  from  wells  by  hand,  horse-power  and 
wind  mills;  but  in  ordinary  years  these  lands 
make  fine  wtieat  from  the  rainfall  alone.  These 
places  are  in  the  great  valley  where  there  is 
room  for  an  empire  and  will  one  day  be  filled 
with  people.  There  might  yet  be  small  places 
found  in  the  hills  or  near  streams  to  take  up; 
if  not,  they  can  be  bought  low,  and  good  places 
iu  the  valley  on  or  near  streams  with  water 
ditches  on  them,  can  be  bought  for  five  to  ten 
dollars  per  acre.  No  land  in  the  State  is  bet- 
ter for  grain,  alfalfa,  apricots,  peaches,  grapes 
and  a  great  many  other  fruits. 

Among  the  hills  east  of  the  valley  and  in  the 
east  side  of  the  valley  near  the  hills,  the  orange 
and  the  lemon,  as  well  as  other  semi-tropical 
fruits  Seem  at  home,  but  in  the  valley  the  frost 
is  too  hard  for  these  trees.  But  few  of  them 
are  bearing  yet,  but  enough  for  a  test.  A  num- 
ber of  persons  have  planted  small  orange  or- 
chards in  the  last  few  years  among  the  hills 
and  the  trees  seem  to  do  well.  Mr.  H.  M. 
White  of  Frazier  valley,  northeast  of  Potter- 
ville,  raises  a  few  each  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
said  to  be  of  fine  size  and  flavor.  Mr.  Gibbon 
of  Piano,  near  the  hills,  has  a  seedling  orange 
tree  that  has  borne  for  several  years.  It  is  said 
that  fruit  from  this  tree  took  the  first  premi- 
um on  seedling  oranges  at  the  Los  Angeles  cit- 
rus fair  recently.  This  business  has  scarcely 
begun  in  this  county;  people  are  just  begin- 
ning to  take  an  interest  in  tropical  and  other 
fruits  and  the  time  will  come  when  our  fruit, 
grapes,  etc.,  will  stand  second  to  none  raised 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  from  lands  ivorth 
two  and  a  half  to  five  dollars  per  acre. 

We  have  had  a  hard  time  changing  from  stock 
to  agriculture,  but  prospects  of  prosperity  are 
good.  The  country  is  looking  up.  It  is  a 
lovely  country  and  I  could  write  about  it  all 
day,  but  must  be  careful  how  I  draw  the  pic- 
ture, for  that  roving,  dissatisfied  class  has 
cursed  the  country  from  San  Diego  to  Puget 
sound.  My  experience  is  that  a  person  with  a 
little  money,  if  industrious,  saving,  and  careful 
to  keep  clear  of  debt,  can  live  independently 
and  easily,  and  have  good  health  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  swamps. 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  WINES. 

We  find  the  following,  by  L.  J.  Kose,  in  a 
back  number  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald: 

General  Naglee,  of  San  Jose,  introduced 
from  France  the  Charbonneux  and  Trosseau. 
These  are  mixed  together,  and  both  belong  to 
the  Pineau  family  of  grapes.  Here  in  Califor- 
nia they  have  acquired  the  general  name  of 
Burgundy,  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  they 
come  from  that  district,  and  are  used  to  make 
that  celebrated  wine.  The  two  varieties  of 
grapes  are  so  much  alike  in  wood,  foliage  and 
fruit  that  I  for  a  long  time  believed  them  to  be 
one  variety,  until  some  years  ago  the  bees 
taught  me  the  difference  between  them,  for 
they  would  make  their  attack  on  one  vine,  and 
another  vine  by  its  side  they  would  not  touch. 
I  then  found,  by  tasting,  one  much  sweeter 
than  the  other.  The  grapes  of  either  are  small, 
very  black,  small  bunches,  the  leaf  but  little 
lobed  or  serrated,  and  round,  much  like  some 
of  our  wild  grapes,  grown  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. It  has  a  great  many  bunches  and  is  a 
heavy  bearer.  General  Naglee  ussured  me  that 
the  year  I  was  there  they  had  averaged  thirty- 
three  pounds  to  the  vine,  and  it  is  from  this 
grape  that  he  makes  his  best  brandy.  He  also 
told  me  it  made  a  very  superior  black  (he 
named  it)  wine.  I  have  not  tried  it  hero  suf- 
ficiently to  speak  with  certainty  about  the 
quality  of  the  wine,  but  I  know  it  is  a  heavy 
bearer  and  believe  it  will  make  the  best  heavy 
red  wine  (Burgundy)  in  the  State.  As  yet  it 
is  not  generally  introduced  in  this  State,  it  be- 
ing confined  to  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara 
county,  but  such  wine  as  has  reached  the  San 
Francisco  market  has  been  pronounced  the  best 
red  wine  in  the  State. 


ALFALFA  GROWING. 

The  Kern  County  (uizelle  says:  "Judge  R. 
L.  Dixon,  of  the  Buena  Vista  ranch,  Kern 
county,  gives  his  experience  in  raising  alfalfa, 
which,  when  known,  must  change  the  mode  of 
making  this  crop  in  this  county  at  least  Last 
year  he  took  a  section  of  land,  plowed  and  har- 
rowed 150  acres,  and  sowed  in  alfalfa  in  the 
usual  way.  The  remainder  of  the  section  he 
sowed  with  the  seed,  with  the  land  in  the  nat- 
ural state.  After  sowing  he  harrowed  the  crop 
once  each  way,  and  then  turned  water  on.  He 
did  not  begin  his  planting  till  March,  and  did 
not  finish  till  May.  All  who  know  that  section 
of  country  can  realize  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  seed  would  have  to  contend.  The 
soil  is  strong  in  alkali,  most  of  it  baked  hard 
and  white.  A  tough  grass  grows  on  it  which 
requires  heavy  teams  to  break  it.  The  seed 
was  sown  without  any  removal  even  of  the 
weeds,  which,  on  a  good  deal  of  the  ground, 
were  thick.  Before  fall  he  invited  many  too 
look  at  his  crop,  and  all  could  see  that  the 
stand  of  alfalfa  on  the  unplowed  portion  was, 
in  every  respect,  equal  to  that  on  the  ground 
tilled.  It  was  a  complete  success.  If  this  can 
be  done  on  such  unpromising  soil  as  his,  what 
folly  it  would  seem  to  be  to  spend  time  and 
money  in  plowing  and  harrowing  the  greater 
part  of  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Kern  river 
bottom.  Most  of  the  lands  are  sandy,  are  soft 
with  sediment,  and  even  when  packed  by  stock 
nothing  is  needed  to  loosen  them  but  the  wa- 
ter. Some  years  ago  Dr.  Ormsby,  living  two 
miles  from  Bakorsfield,  planted  about  twenty 
acres  in  this  way,  in  a  favorable  season,  which 
astonished  those  who  saw  it  in  its  luxuriant 
growth.  But  it  was  thought  that  the  season 
being  just  right  he  had  happened  to  make  a 
success.  We  know  of  no  other  attempt  till 
Judge  Dixon  made  his  experiment,  which  he 
tested  iu  a  small  way  the  year  before;  with  this 
showing,  alfalfa  is  not  only  the  most  produc- 
tive of  all  the  crops  this  valley  can  produce, 
but  it  stands  first,  the  cheapest  crop  the  farmer 
can  put  into  the  ground." 


BEET  SUGAR  MANUFACTORIES. 

There  are  three  beet  sugar  manufactories  ou 
this  coast,  only  one  of  which  is  in  successful 
operation.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  beets.  This  matter 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  obviated  since  it  is 
found  that  the  manufacture  can  be  successfully 
conducted  with  dried  beets.  Some  farmers  in 
Los  Angeles  county  found  the  beet  root  a  very 
profitable  crop  last  year.  They  were  paid 
eighteen  dollars,  on  the  ground.  If  this  val- 
ley did  not  have  peculiar  adaption  to  the 
growth  of  sugar  cane  it  would  be  one  of  the 
best  locations  for  the  manufacture  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  State.  In  no  other  locality  does 
the  beet  yield  more  abundantly  or  contain 
more  saccharine  matter.  But  of  course,  where 
the  real  article  can  be  produced  to  better  ad- 
vantage, it  would  seem  to  be  not  exactly  the 
place  to  manufacture  the  substitute.  The 
manufacture  of  sugar  is  an  industry  that  might 
be  engaged  in  here  to  advantage.  Sugar  has 
become  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  and  the 
quantity  consumed  by  even  the  limited  popu- 
lation of  this  county  represents  an  enormous 
sum  of  money.  The  individual  who  should 
go  for  this  by  availing  himself  of  our  great 
natural  advantages  for  its  production  would 
not  only  make  a  fortune,  but  establish  a  per- 
manent and  lucrative  business  for  all  time. 
The  subject,  however,  is  attracting  attention, 
and  we  trust  it  will  not  bo  long  before  this 
promising  industry  is  inaugurated.  —  Kern 
Coantij  California) I. 


FEEDING  EUROPE. 

The  Now  York  (iraphic  says:  "The  German 
apple  crop  was  a  total  failure  last  year,  and  a 
decent  specimen  of  this  fruit  could  scarcely  bo 
had  at  any  reasonable  price  until  a  New  York 
firm  undertook  to  import  a  few  hundred  bar- 
rels of  the  products  of  the  orchards  of  Now 
Jersey  and  Delaware.  They  arrived  in  sound 
condition,  found  a  profitable  market,  and  now 
it  is  seriously  contemplated  to  run  the  German 
apple  out  of  its  own  home,  for  the  American 
fruit  is  pronounced  as  of  better  flavor  and 
more  robust  texture.  Soon,  therefore,  one 
will  be  able  to  make  a  substantial  meal  in  Ger- 
many on  purely  American  food — American 
oysters,  bread  made  from  American  wheat, 
American  beef,  American  cheese,  wine  grown 
in  California  and  rebottled  on  the  Khine,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  American  apples." 
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THE  STATE 

INVESTMENT  AND 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Of  San  Francisco,  Califoriiia. 

riRE  AND^^MAEINE. 


statement,  •January  1,  1881. 

CaBb  Capitnl  $200,000  00 

Ki  si  rvc  for  RciiiKurunce   9'J,74;i  59 

Ui  m  rvc!  lor  Uuiiaid  Lobbcb   9,004  42 

Net  Surplus   57,fi28 

Total  AsKc  ts  $3f)t>,276  54 

IiiCDinc  for  Yi  ar  1880   $228.11:)  82 

LoKHi  B  paid  during  Year  1880   109,400  42 

LuB80s  paid  since  Organization  1, 116,176  28 


We  are  also  Agents  of  the  following  (-ompanicH: 

New  Hampshire  Tire  Insurance  Company, 
of  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  Januai  y  1st,  1881,  «.->8.->.  :}94.  m 

Pacific  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Assets,  January  1st,  1881,  ^T4Z,:fl9.r,:i. 


United  Assets  of  Company  and  Aj?en' 
cies,  ipl,(>73,9m27. 


TBOARD  OF  DIRKCTORS :— Pktkh  Donahce, 
" '  IS.  Hahiuson,  Geo.  O.  McMullin,  i'.  Ames,  Uich- 
AHD  IvEiie,  James  Irvine,  H.  H.  Watson,  A.. J.  Bkyakt, 

D    CaLLAGHAN,  L.  CUNNIN(iHAM,   C.    D.  O'SULLIVAN,  H. 

DiMONU,  Dr.  C.  F.  Buckley,  M.  Mavbldm,  H.  W.Seale. 


OFFICERS: 

A.  J.  BKYANT  President 

RICHARD  IVKRS  Viee-Presiilent 

CHARLES  H.  CUSHING  SeeretJiri 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE: 

218  &  220  Sansome  Street,  San  Prancisco. 

FIRST-CLASS    RISKS    ARE  SOLICITED. 


UNION 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE    CAL,lFORNIA  LLOYDS,) 
(^Estalilished  iu  1861.) 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 


Paid-Up  Capital,    -    ■  $750,000 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

Nos.  416  antl  418  Califoiuia  St. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Oities  of  the 
United  States, 


G.  TOUCHARD,  I  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vice-President, 

CUAKLES  D.  HAVEN   Secretary 

JAMES  D.  BAILEY  General  Agent 

GEORGE  T.  BOHEN   Surveyor 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

 OF  

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  Oaoital  $3,000,000 

Keserve  (U.  S.  Bonds)   3,500  000 


Agency  at  New  York  M  Wall  Street 

Aifency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


ISSUES  COMMEKCIAL  AND  TRAVELERS' 
('reditf  ,  „ 

Bnyn  anil  H('!1k  Exchange  and  Telegraphie  Transfers. 


Tills  Hank  has  S|iecial  FatUlties  for  Deal- 
ini;  In  Bullion. 


SAN  PKANOISOO,  California. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


May. 


SANTA  ANA  VALLEY. 


Its  TowiiK  and  Seltlementn.  —  Fertile  Soil.— 

It«  Irrii^utioii  an<I  Market  Facilities,  Ktc. 

W.  R.  Oldeu,  one  of  Sauta  Aua's  most  nota- 
ble and  enterprising  citizens,  has  written  an 
elaborate  article  for  the  liaral  Press  of  this 
city,  concerning  this  wonderfully  productive 
section,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

There  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Los  Angeles 
county,  lying  between  the  ioot-hills  and  the 
sea,  a  valley  of  40  miles  in  length  from  north- 
west to  southeast,  and  '20  miles  in  width  from 
northeast  to  southwest.  The  valley  is  crossed 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  by  the  new  and 
old  San  Gabriel  rivers  in  the  northwestern  or 
Los  Nietos  part  of  the  valley  (which  comprises 
about  one-third  of  its  area),  and  by  the  Santa 
Ana  river  in  the  southeastern  part;  the  valley 
of  the  latter  river  occupying  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  the  main  valley,  and  by  far  the 
best  part  of  it.  Anaheim  occupies  a  central 
position  in  the  Santa  Ana  valley  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  with  the  towns  and  settle- 
ments of  Westminster  and  Givrdeu  Grove  on 
the  southwest,  Santa  Ana  on  the  southeast, 
Orange  on  the  cast  and  Ceutralia  ou  the  west; 
the  distances  from  each  place  ranging  from  five 
to  seven  miles.  With  the  exception  of  some 
narrow  strips  of  former  river  beds,  which  are 
sandy  and  worthless,  the  whole  of  Ihis  Santa 
Ana  valley  is  covered  with  a  great  depth  of  fer- 
tile ulluvial  soil,  deposited  upon  it  by  the 
Santa  Ana  river,  at  the  time  when  it  Howed  in 
the  old  channels  before  mentioned. 

This  valley  is  divided  into  three  belts  run- 
nin  parallel  to  the  sea-coast  from  northwest  to 
southeast  of  about  equal  width.  The  belt 
nearest  the  sea  is  principally  low,  moirst  land, 
noted  for  its  capacity  for  the  production  of 
corn,  pumpkins  and  alfalfa;  also  for  its  abun- 
dance of  water  for  irrigation,  both  from  natu- 
ral springs  and  artesian  wells  that  never  fail. 
The  natural  grasses  on  these  wet  lands  are 
always  green,  and  they  are  admirably  adapted 
to  dairying  and  hog-raisiug,  which  businesses, 
owing  to  the  large  and  constant  supply  of  and 
low  cost  of  green  feed,  can  be  more  economi- 
cally carried  on  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
State. 

In  the  northern  part  of  California  the  dairy 
season  commences  with  the  first  growth  of 
green  grass  in  January  and  February,  and  in 
July  the  flow  of  milk  decreases  rapidly  when 
the  grass  dries  up.  During  these  green  months 
all  of  the  dairies  are  producing  large  amounts 
of  butter,  and  the  market  is  glutted,  and  prices 
invariably  rule  low.  There  is  no  help  for  it  so 
long  as  dairymen  are  dependent  on  the  annual 
growth  of  natural  grasses,  and  must  do  their 
work  while  the  season  lasts.  Here  they  can 
manage  to  have  their  cows  calve  in  August  and 
September,  and  make  their  butter  during  the 
fall  and  early  winter,  while  prices  are  high. 
The  difi'erence  between  butter  at  15  cents  in 
the  spring  and  summer,  and  30  cents  per  pound 
in  the  fall  and  early  winter  is  very  great.  The 
first  barely  pays  expenses,  and  the  latter  yields 
a  handsome  profit.  In  addition  we  have  a 
choice  of  markets.  Wo  can  either  ship  to  San 
Francisco  by  rail  or  steamer,  or  to  Arizona,  of 
which  latter  market  we  have  a  practical  mo- 
nopoly. This  Arizona  market  has  for  a  year 
past  taken  all  of  our  surplus  butter,  cheese  and 
eggs,  at  prices  equal  to  those  ruling  at  San 
Francisco. 

Owing  also  to  the  demand  from  Arizona,  our 
pork-packing  establishments  have  been  en- 
abled to  enlarge  their  business,  and  have  paid 
the  farmer  here  San  Francisco  prices  for  hogs 
delivered  at  the  factory.  Both  hog-raising  and 
dairying  are  now  profitable. 

In  addition,  this  moist  belt  has  been  found 
admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  apples, 
pears,  plums  and  apricots,  particularly  the  late 
varieties.  The  entire  absence  of  heat,  and  the 
steady  cool  temperate  summer  weather,  makes 
all  kinds  of  fruits  mature  slowly,  and  the  fruit 
attains  perfection  and  keeps  until  late  in  the 
spring.  The  show  of  apples  in  the  agricultural 
fair  at  Los  Angeles  last  fall  was  probably  un- 
surpassed by  any  exhibition  ever  held  at  any 
place  or  in  any  country.  This  is  comparatively 
a  new  business,  but  orchards  are  now  being 
planted  very  extensively;  and  in  two  or  three 
years  our  fruits  will  become  noted  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  State. 

The  second  belt  is  composed  of  the  more  ele- 
vated portion  of  the  valley  lying  between  the 
low,  wet  lands  already  described  and  the  mesa 
ir  table  lauds,  and  has  an  elevation  above  the 
sea  level  of  from  80  to  160  feet;  and  while  it  is 


equal  in  production  in  every  respect  to  the  low 
lands  already  described  in  the  specialties 
already  mentioned,  it  is  the  best  part  of  the 
county  for  the  cultivation  of  citrus  fruits  and 
vines,  as  well  as  for  the  production  of  wheat, 
barley,  etc.  Owing  to  our  peculiar  protection 
from  frosts  by  a  range  of  hills  that  intervene 
between  us  and  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  ther- 
mometer never  falls  below  28  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, when  at  the  same  time  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  county  the  temperature  falls  below  20 
degrees,  an  amount  of  cold  sufficient  to  kill 
old  bearing  orange  trees.  This  winter  the  low- 
est point  reached  by  the  thermometer  has  been 

33  degrees,  and  then  only  on  two  mornings; 

34  degrees  on  four,  and  35  degrees  on  four 
mornings.  Tomato  and  potato  vines  are  as  yet 
untouched.  During  the  past  three  winters 
many  lime  trees  growing  in  this  and  San  Ber- 
nardino counties  have  been  killed  by  the  frost; 
so  that  their  cultivation  has  been  given  up. 
The  lime  is  more  delicate  than  either  the  orange 
or  lemon,  but  ours  are  untouched.  This  ex- 
emption from  bad  frosts,  taken  in  connection 
with  our  extremely  fertile  soil,  with  its  abun- 
dant and  unfailing  supply  of  natural  moisture, 
and  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation  when  re- 
quired, especially  fits  this  belt  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  orange  and  the  vine;  more  particu- 
larly the  latter,  as  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ence during  the  past  10  years.  The  vine  on 
our  best  lands  require  no  irrigation.  The  vine- 
yards which  have  not  been  irrigated  have 
yielded  the  largest  crops  and  the  best  grapes. 
The  roots  of  vines  which  are  not  irrigated  pen- 
etrate deep  in  the  soil,  where  they  find  an 
abundant  and  constant  supply  of  moisture;  are 
later  growing  in  the  spring,  and  are  entirely 
unaffected  by  a  few  hot,  dry  days;  while  irri- 
gated vines  invariably  make  surface  roots,  and 
are  affected  by  every  change  of  weather.  The 
same  rule  holds  good  with  regard  to  trees; 
those  which  depend  on  irrigation  do  not  do  so 
well  as  those  which  are  rooted  deep  in  the 
moist  earth,  where  the  supply  is  constant  and 
unfailing.  With  the  first  it  is  either  a  feast  or 
a  famine,  producing  an  excessive  growth  while 
the  water  lasts  and  an  entire  cessation  when  it 
fails.  In  the  other  case  the  growth  is  steady, 
healthy,  natural  and  constant. 

This  last  point  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
by  a  xVIr.  Holliday,  of  Santa  Ana.  Some  six 
years  ago  he  made  a  plantation  of  Citrus  and 
nerthern  temperate  fruits  on  land  where  the 
depth  to  permanent  water  is  20  feet;  and  in- 
stead of  irrigating  he  plowed  and  subsoiled  his 
land  at  the  start,  and  once  each  year  since,  20 
inches  deep.  His  neighbors  irrigated,  and  he 
could  have  done  the  same  had  he  wished,  but 
was  determined  to  test  the  effect  of  subsoiling. 
With  the  result  he  has  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
His  trees  have  made  twice  the  growth  that  those 
of  his  heighbors  have;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  depth  at  which  he  stirs  his  soil,  all  of  the 
gophers  have  abandoned  his  land  and  have  ta- 
ken lefuge  in  the  irrigated  lands  of  his  neigh- 
bors. Irrigation  invariably  creates  hard  pan, 
which  exactly  suits  Mr.  Gopher,  as  ho  always 
selects  that  kind  of  land  to  make  his  runways 
in;  it  does  not  cave  in  on  him.  This  experi- 
ment proves  conclusively,  that  if  these  lands 
are  well  subsoiled,  irrigation  is  not  only  unne- 
cessary but  injurious. 

On  the  greater  part  of  the  second  belt  lands 
the  depth  to  water  ranges  from  8  to  12  feet. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  about  these  lands  that  I 
have  never  seen  elsewhere.  They  have  an  av- 
erage fall  towards  the  sea  of  13  feet,  and  under- 
neath the  surface,  at  a  certain  depth,  is  found 
a  heavy  bed  of  pipe  clay  which  is  impervious 
to  water,  and  which  has  the  same  average  slope 
to  the  sea  as  the  surface.  This  surface  water 
lies  on  top  of  this  clay,  and  following  the 
slope,  flows  along  underground  to  the  sea,  just 
as  it  would  in  a  ditch  or  in  the  bed  of  a  stream. 
The  peculiarity  is,  that  it  does  not  stand  on  a 
level,  but  is  just  as  near  the  surface  on  the 
higher  as  on  the  lower  lands  in  the  same  belt, 
allowing  for  slight  inequalities  of  the  surface. 
In  boring  for  artesian  water,  several  of  these 
beds  of  clay  are  encountered;  and  between 
them  are  layers  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  fur- 
nish the  artesian  water.  The  deeper  these 
streams  are  found,  the  higher  the  water  rises; 
and  each  seems  to  have  a  separate  and  distinct 
head,  and  often  a  flowing  well  derives  its  sup- 
ply from  several  of  these  streams  which  were 
passed  through  by  the  pipe  in  boring  down.  A 
record  is  kept  by  the  well-borer  of  the  exact 
depth  at  which  each  stream  is  cut.  and  when 
the  well  is  finished,  he  pierces  the  pipe  and  lets 
in  the  water  from  each  stream.  When  com- 
bined they  often  make  a  large  flow. 


DAIRY  AND  STOCK. 

The  following  is  from  the  Petaluma  Courier: 
"  We  this  week  had  an  interview  with  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  farmers  in  So- 
noma county,  and  thoroughly  practical  busi- 
ness man  generally.  He  says  that  farmers,  to 
make  their  Vmsiness  profitable,  must  raise  less 
wheat  and  more  stock;  that  nearly  all  the  hill 
land  washes  so  badly  when  cultivated,  that  the 
soil  will,  in  a  few  years  more,  be  washed  off. 
He  suggests  that  this  land  be  grazed  for  dairy 
or  other  purposes,  and  by  cultivating  more  val- 
ley land  for  raising  hay,  beets,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, pumpkins,  green  corn,  etc.,  for  feeding 
to  stock  on  the  farm,  places  that  are  now,  tak- 
ing one  year  with  another,  running  behind, 
could  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  profit  every  year. 
The  farm  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  manure 
from  the  stojk,  and  the  marketable  cattle,  hor- 
ses or  other  stock  could  be  sold  at  the  raiser's 
door.  No  country  in  the  world  produces  more 
hay  to  the  acre  than  the  rich  bottom  lands  of 
California,  and  they  are  just  as  productive  in 
other  kinds  of  feed.  The  Bodega  country, 
which  was  formerly  considered  our  most  profit- 
able section,  is  now  being  turned  into  dairies 
and  stock  farms.  And  very  soon  there  will  be 
but  little  farming  outside  of  the  dairy-farm. ng 
business  done  between  Stony  Point  and  the 
coast.  As  an  illustration  upon  a  small  scale  of 
what  can  be  done  by  feeding  stock,  this  same 
farmer  bought  some  old  rejected  dairy  cows  for 
$11  a  head;  he  fed  them  some  clover  hay  which 
he  could  not  have  hauled  to  market  and  sold 
80  as  to  make  anything  upon  it  over  expenses, 
if  that.  After  feeding  this  hay,  ho  sold  the 
same  cows  to  the  butcher  for  from  $30  to  $38 
per  head,  considerably  less,  too,  than  he  could 
have  realized  for  them  if  he  had  held  and  fed 
them  until  later  in  the  season.  This  gentle- 
man also  raises  horses,  hogs  and  sheep  at  a 
good  profit,  besides  keeping  his  lands  en- 
riched." 

WOMEN  AND  MINING. 

There  are  many  vocations  at  the  present  time 
which  were,  at  one  period  in  their  history,  al- 
most exclusively  monopolized  by  men,  but  are 
now  being  opened  to  admit  woman,  who  has 
compelled  recognition  by  her  talent  and  abil- 
ity. The  ranks  of  the  theologians  and  physi- 
cians show  many  women  who  well  maintain 
the  position  they  have  sought  and  secured. 
Beyond  a  speculation  in  stocks,  the  business  of 
raining  has  presented  but  few  points  of  inter- 
est to  the  gentler  sex.  A  case  has  recently 
come  under  the  Mining  Review's  observation 
which  is  at  least  worthy  of  record.  Mrs.  B. 
C.  Clark,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  came 
into  possession  of  a  number  of  mining  claims, 
and  in  order  to  intelligently  superintend  their 
development,  and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  mining,  she  has  taken  a  course  of 
study  in  Prof.  Mardock's  school  of  assaying 
and  chemistry  in  Chicago.  This  lady  has  also 
studied  the  operations  of  machinery,  smelters 
and  crushers,  and  is  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  mining.  A  woman,  as  a  skilled 
writer  on  metallurgy  and  mining,  o»as  a  super- 
intendent of  mines,  would  be  a  new  thing  un- 
der the  sun. — Xevudu  Transcript. 


SHASTA    COUNTY'S  ADVANTAGES. 

The  new  editor  of  the  Shasta  Courier,  J. 
H.  Peyoh,  in  the  course  of  his  introductory 
makes  the  following  mention  ot  Shasta 
county:  "  Looking  about  us  we  see  abun- 
dant resources  for  the  realization  of  the 
wildest  dream  of  the  enthusiast  for  Shasta 
county's  future.  The  mines  of  Shasta  county 
— Copper  City,  Igo,  French  Gulch,  Fur- 
naceviile,  and  last  but  not  least,  Iron 
Mountain — all  promise  abundant  yields  of 
wealth.  Of  these  we  shall  speak  at  length 
in  the  future.  Shasta  county  has  her  rich 
agricultural  valleys  where  the  husband- 
man realizes  a  splendid  return  for  his  toil. 
The  flocks  of  sheep  on  a  thousand  hills  yield 
their  heavy  fleeces  to  contribute  to  the 
wealth  of  their  owners.  Great  herds  of 
cattle  roam  over  the  hills  of  western  Shasta 
and  add  annually  to  the  wealth  of  their 
possessors.  All  these  and  kindred  topics 
shall  have  our  attention  in  the  future,  as 
indeed  shall  every  subject  of  public  inter- 
est, in  order  that  the  world  may  know  that 
we  have  »  county  rich  in  resources  and 
material  wealth." 
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Spring  Arrangement. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  10th,  1881, 

And  until  further  notice,  PASSENGER  TRAINS  will 
leave  San  Francisco  i'rou,  PasseuKcr  Depot  ou  TOWN- 
SEND  STREET,  between  Third  and  Fourth  BtreetR,  as 
follows : 

8, no  A.  M.  Daily,  for  San  Jose  and  Way  StatiODB. 
•*iO  {Returning,  arrives  San  FrantiKco  3:37  P.  M.) 
l^"StaKeiitor  Pescadero  (via. San  Mateo)  counect  with 
this  train  only. 

9, on  A.  M.  Sundays  only,  fo.  San  .lose  and  Way  Sts- 
•OU  tioUB     (ReturninK,  arrives  S.  F.  S:!,";  P.  M.) 

in,  An  A.  M.  Daily,  (Monteny  and  Soledad  Through 
lUi'xU  Train)  for  San  .lose,  Qilroy,  (Hollister  and 
Tres  PiuoB,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  (Salinas, 
.Holedad)  and  Way  Stations.  (Returning,  arrives  8  F. 
(1:00  P.  M.) 

1^"  STAGE  conuoctious  made  with  this  traiu.  (Pes- 
cadero Stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

3, on  p.  M.  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  "MONTEREY 
•OU  EXPRESS"  for  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Meulo 
Park,  Santa  Clara,  San  .Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hidlister  and  Tres 
PinoB),  Pajaro,  Castroville,  (Salinas) ,  and  Monterey. 
(Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  10:02  A.  M  ) 

4, on  p.  M.  Daily  Express,  for  San  Jose  and  Principal 
ttt\J  Way  Stations.  (Returning,  arrivesSan  Francisco 
8:00  A.  M.) 

tfjf  Sundays  only  this  traiu  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5>1R  Di'Iy.  Sundays  excepted,  for  Meulo  Paik 

and  Way  Stations.  (Returning,  arrives  San  Fran- 
cisco H:00  A.  M.) 

6iQn  ^'  Daily  for  Meulo  Park  and  Way  StatioHS. 
'OU  (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.6:W  A.  M.) 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  MONTEREYr 


Sln^rle  Trip  Tickets   •3.50 

KxcurHlon  Tickets  (Hound  Trip)  sold  on 
Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings,  good  for 

return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. .  95.00 


Also,  Kxcurgion  Tickets  to  San  Jose  and  interme- 
diate points  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive,  as 
follows: 

Baden  $0  50 

San  Bruno  0  60 

Millbrae  0  « 

Oak  (irove  0  flo 

San  Mateo  1  10 

Belmont  1  25 

Redwood  1  40 


. .$1  50 

, , . . 1  60 

Mayfleld  

.  .1  75 

2  50 

...  .2  60 

SPKCIAL  NOTICE. 

Principal  Ticket  Office— Passenger  Depot  Townsend 
street.  Branch  Ticket  Office— No.  !2  New  Montgomery 
street.  Palace  Hotel. 

SET"  The  Company  have  arranged  with  the  Pacific 
Transfer  Company  whereby  baggage  can  be  checked  to 
destination  at  the  various  hotels,  also  at  private  resi- 
dences. Orders  may  be  left  at  No.  'i  New  Mi>utgoniery 
street,  or  at  office  of  Transfer  Company,  No.  110  Sutter 
Street. 

A.  C.  BASSKTT,  H.  R.  JtlDAH, 

Superintendent.       Asst.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 


l^'PasS4*ngrrs  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate 
points,  as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado 
River,  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  San  Francisco  via  Ferry  Land- 
ing, Market  street,  at  U.  30  A.  M.  (S.  P.  Atlantic  Express 
Train)  daily. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

I.KAVE  WHARF  COKNKR  Or 

SFirst  and  Braunan  Streets,  at  2  P.  H.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shaughao 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco 


OCEANIC, 
WEDNESDAY, 
May  4th. 
TUESDAY, 
July  Ifltli. 
THURSDAY, 
()T-tober  (!lh. 
WEDNESDAY, 
December  21st. 
Excursioti  Tickets  to  Yokolinina  and  Re- 
turn at  Reduced  Rates. 


GAELIC, 


FRIDAY, 
July  Ist. 
SATURDAY, 
September  IVth. 
SATURDAY, 
December  3ril. 


BKL.GIC. 

TUUR8I>AY, 
June  2d. 
FRIDAY, 
August  19th. 
FRIDAY, 
November  4th. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co.  's  General  Ofllces,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 


FOR  FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  203  Market  street,  Union 
Block. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANPOED, 
PresideDt^ 


May. 
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TRBGS    AND    SRKDS    AS    A  GIFT. 

Amos  Adams,  106  Davis  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, makes  the  following  announcement : 
"  I  have  just  received  direct  from  Japan  a 
consignment  consisting  of  tea  seed,  Up- 
land rice,  orange  trees,  bamboo  trees,  citrus 
trifoliate  seed,  persimmon  and  fruit  trees. 
The  above  articles,  in  liniited  quantities, 
will  he  suitably  packed  and  delivered  to 
the  express  office  in  this  city  free  to  per- 
sons desiring  them,  and  who  will  cultivate 
them  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Per- 
sons ordering  any  of  the  above  should  be 
reasonably  sure  that  they  have  soil  adapted 
to  their  culture.  Before  planting  the  tea 
seed  they  should  be  immersed  in  water 
nearly  boiling  hot  and  allowed  to  remain 
over  night ;  plant  next  morning  in  warm, 
moderately  moist,  light  soil  in  shallow 
boxes  from  which  they  can  be  readily 
transplanted  when  two  or  three  inches 
high.  Of  course,  there  must  be  moisture 
enough  for  seeds  to  germinate,  as  in  all 
other  eases.  These  directions  will  answer 
for  the  first  year.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  citrus  trifoliate  (a  variety  of  the 
orange),  except  that  they  should  not  be  im- 
mersed in  hot  water.  The  seed  of  the  per- 
simmon may  be  planted  in  boxes  in  thf? 
same  quality  of  soil  as  suggested  for  the 
tea  seed,  and  in  like  manner  transplanted. 
Upland  rice  is  cultivated  the  same  as  wheat 
and  needs  as  long  a  season.  As  it  is  too 
late  to  sow  it  now,  none  will  be  set  out 
until  next  fail.  The  orange  and  persim 
mon  trees  are  treated  the  same  as  other 
fruit  and  orange  trees  are.  Persimmon 
trees  prefer  deep,  rich  loam  or  sandy  soil. 
The  bamboo  tree  must  have  a  very  loose 
and  moist  soil,  and  for  the  first  year,  per- 
haps, some  irrigation.  The  bamboo,  next 
to  the  persimmon,  is  the  most  valuable  tree 
imported  from  Japan,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
with  these  as  well  as  the  other  articles 
enumerated,  thorough  tests  will  be  made, 
to  the  end  that  something  may  be  found 
that  will  paj'  our  farmers  better  than  wheat 
and  potatoes." 


GRAPES   IN    SAN  BENITO. 

The  Pacific  Co&st,  published  at  Hollister, 
says  :  "A  very  important  industry  of  this 
State,  but,  we  regret  to  say,  neglected  in 
San  Benito  county,  is  the  culture  of  grapes, 
both  for  table  and  tor  making  wine.  There 
is  in  this  county  but  one  vineyard  of  any 
importance  or  pretensions.  It  contains 
about  35,000  bearing  vines,  and  is  situated 
in  the  Gabilan  Mountains,  about  eight 
miles  nortwest  of  Hollister.  The  vineyard 
is  an  old  landmark,  provided  with  means 
of  irrigation,  and  growing  on  the  richest 
soil  in  this  section  of  the  country.  It  is 
owned  by  Mr.  Vache,  who  has  about 
twenty-five  varieties  of  grapes,  all  doing 
well.  He  raises  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Black  Hamburg.  Flaming  Tokay,  and 
other  choice  varieties  for  table  use,  and 
uses  the  product  of  French  vines  for  wine- 
making.  He  makes  from  10,000  to  1.5,000 
gallons  of  wine  per  year,  most  of  which  he 
retails  at  his  wine  depot  in  Hollister  for 
forty  and  sixty  cents  per  gallon.  Mr. 
Vache  has  also  a  large  variety  of  fruits  on 
his  ranch,  including  dates,  figs,  mulberries, 
plums,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  apricots,  etc., 
but  mnkes  a  specialty  of  his  vineyard,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  paying  institutions  in  San  Benito 
county.  Every  variety  of  grapes  that 
have  been  tried  flourish  and  yield  hand- 
somely in  this  county.  One  thousand  vines 
will  grow  on  an  acre,  and  after  coming  to 
maturity  will  yield  at  least  twenty-five 
pounds  to  the  vine." 


BY   INDUSTRY   WE  THRIVE. 

Mr.  J.  Hein;  who  years  ago  conducted  a 
hardware  business  in  Napa,  has  for  the  last 
nine  years  been  cultivating  a  mountain 
ranch  of  three  or  four  hundred  acres  ten 
miles  west  of  town.  When  he  took  the 
land,  no  part  of  it  had  ever  been  broken 
by  the  plow.  It  was  principally  occupied 
by  grazing  Etock,  wild  game  and  growing 


timber.  Since  Mr.  Hein  took  possession 
he  has  put  a  good  portion  of  it  under  cul- 
tivation, marketed  one  thousand  cords  of 
wood,  set  out  and  now  -has  in  bearing  sev- 
eral hundred  fruit  trees  and  16,000  grape 
vines,  built  himself  a  comfortable  dwelling 
and  last  year  put  up  a  wine  cellar.  This 
last  season  he  made  from  his  grapes  8,600 
gallons  of  wine  and  has  just  finished  plant- 
ing out  10,000  new  vines.  He  is  never 
troubled  by  frost  and  says  the  land  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  grapes  than  is  valley  land  ; 
that  he  gets  more  per  ton  for  his  grapes 
and  makes  a  better  article  of  wine.  We 
note  these  facts  to  show  what  pluck  a  d 
industry  will  do,  and  to  say  that  there  are 
still  left,  similarly  situated,  large  bodies  of 
the  virgin  soil  that  is  waiting  to  bless  the 
man  ot  more  grit  than  grumble  who  will 
come  and  tickle  it  with  a  hoe. — Napa  Re- 


nsier. 


THE    MINING  OUTLOOK. 

Every  indication  points  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  to  have  a  lively  mining  season,  and 
perhaps  one  which  will  excel  all  others  in 
the  past.  There  are'  more  hydraulic  mines 
in  operation  than  there  have  been  in  a 
Kreat  many  years,  and  their  clean-ups  thus 
far  have  been  larger  than  usual.  The 
Hirschman  claim  is  the  only  one  not  in  op- 
eration. The  quartz  prospects  here  were 
never  better  than  they  are  now.  There  are 
more  first-class  claims  in  operation  than 
ever  before,  and  a  larger  number  of  good 
claims  whose  prospects  are  exceedingly 
flattering  to  say  the  least.  Before  many 
months  there  will  be  sixty  new  stamps 
added  to  the  already  large  number  in  this 
district.  This  of  itself  will  give  work  to 
two  or  three  hundred  more  men,  and  should 
bring  renewed  prosperity.  There  will  be 
before  the  year  closes,  twenty  new  stamps 
erected  at  the  Murchie,  a  new  20-stamp 
mill  at  the  Mount  Auburn,  and  twenty 
more  stamps  added  to  the  Merrifield,  mak- 
ing sixty  in  all  as  far  as  heard  from. — 
Nevada  Traimcript. 


SONOMA  COUNTY. 

California  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  pop- 
ulation of  many  millions,  and  the  time  will 
come  in  the  not  very  distant  future  when 
she  will  do  it,  and  when  that  time  comes 
Sonoma  county  will  be  one  of  the  most 
populous  as  she  is  now  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive in  this  whole  State.  Our  climate 
and  soil  are  unsurpassed.  Our  crops  never 
fail.  We  never  suffered  from  drought  or 
flood.  We  speak  our  honest  convictions 
when  we  say  that  we  believe  at  the  end  of 
another  quarter  of  a  century  the  popula- 
tion of  this  county  will  have  thribbled  at 
least,  and  its  productive  wealth  largely  in- 
creased. The  present  prosperity,  and  the 
very  little  damage  sustained  during  the 
past  unusually  severe  winter,  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  very  many  men  who  are 
casting  about  for  new  and  permanent 
homes.  The  present  indications  point 
clearly  to  unmeasured  prosperity  in  the 
near  future.  Our  farmers  are  quietly  at 
work  laying  the  foundation  for  the  "  good 
time  coming." — Raman,  River  Mag. 


PLANTING  TREES. 

The  statement  is  made  in  an  Eastern 
paper  that  a  Wisconsin  farmer  twenty- 
three  years  ago  planted  a  piece  of  waste 
land,  unfit  for  cultivation,  with  black- 
walnut  trees.  These  are  now  from  16  to  20 
inches  in  diameter,  and  have  been  sold  for 
$27,000.  Are  there  not  on  very  many  farms 
in  this  State  plots  of  land,  larger  of  smaller, 
which  for  various  reasons  cannot  be  culti- 
vated, but  which  might  be  utilized  in  the 
same  manner  ?  Some  knowledge  and  care 
would  be  necessary  in  selecting  the  kinds 
of  trees  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion of  each  tract.  But  the  planting  once 
done  the  work  would  be  at  an  end.  The 
trees  would  be  growing  while  the  farmer 
was  sleeping.  His  farm  would  in  most  cases 
be  improved  in  appearance.  The  plan,  if 
generally  adopted,  would  give  a  pictu- 
resque beauty  to  many  districts  now  bare 
and  uninteresting.  And  some  day  the  far- 
mers or  their  sons  would  reap  a  golden 
harvest  in  return  for  the  small  investment 
of  toil. — San  Jme  Timei. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  MARKET  STREET,    -      -      -     SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


FURNITURE 


IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS, 

 AND  

FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Ca.se  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  De.sks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  ChairSj  Etc.  — Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished.  — Designs  I'urni.shed 
antl    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 


735  IHa^rkct  Street, 


Ssiii  Frsiiiciwco, 
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INDIAN     VALLEY,     PLUMAS  COUNTY. 

From  the  Pluiiias  Bulletin  we  take  the 
following  interesting  description  of  a  val- 
uable section  :  "  This  beautiful  spot  of  na- 
ture nestled  amid  the  burroiinding  moun^ 
tains  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  is  far  more 
attractive  than  strangers  have  any  idea. 
In  order  to  give  a  proper  conception  in  re- 
gard to  it,  we  will  attempt  a  brief  sketch, 
yet  our  ver}'  limited  space  necessitates  con- 
densing much  more  than  is  agreeable.  In 
this  valley  are  situated  the  thriving  towns 
of  Greenville,  Taylorsville  and  Crescent 
Mills,  and  a  population  of  1,712,  or  consid- 
erably more  than  one  quarter  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Plumas  county,  find  here  a  home. 
The  productions  of  this  valley  are  chiefly 
oats,  though  hay,  wheat,  barley  and  vege- 
tables form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
products.  Most  of  the  ranchers  arc  men  of 
intelligence,  and  thoroughly  understanding 
the  value  of  tine  stock,  pay  considerable 
attention  to  their  production.  The  result 
is  good  horses,  and  quite  a  respectable 
Hmoiint  of  blooded  cattle  and  fine  hogs.  In 
shape,  Indian  Valley  is  like  a  crescent  with 
Greenville  at  the  westerly  extremity,  Tay- 
lorsville just  beyond  the  outer  curve  or 
elbow,  toward  the  north  arm,  with  Cres- 
cent MilLs  between,  and  the  area  is  not  far 
from  1 8,000  acres. 

"  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  valley 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Greenville, 
lies  the  great  quartz  dike  of  this  mining 
section.  The  large  serpentine  belt  run- 
ning about  NE  and  SW  separates  the  Green 
Mountain  belt  from  the  Indian  Valley.  On 
the  south  side  of  this  serpentine  belt  is  the 
celebrated  Crescent,  a  mine  which  has  pro- 
duced more  bullion  for  the  work  done  than 
any  other  in  the  State.  Alone,  and  in  di- 
rect line  is  the  Green  Mountain  mine, 
which  without  doubt  is  one  of  the  best 
wines  ever  opened  and  worked  in  Cali- 
fornia. Next  comes  Cherokee  whose  past 
history  speaks  for  itself,  and  whose  present 
features  indicate  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  wealth.  This  quartz  dike  can  be  traced 
for  miles,  and  all  along  its  course  shows 
rich  goid  bearing  quartz,  as  shown  by  the 
newly  opened  Southern  Eureka.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  belt  is  found  the  Indian 
Valley,  which  is  considered  inexhaustible, 
and  one  of  the  most  permanently  paying 
mines  in  California.  Next  comes  the  Union, 
then  the  Hidden  Treasure,  the  New  York, 
Southern  Eureka  Consolidated,  Murphy 
ledges,  and  the  Mclntyre;  all  of  which  by 
actual  workings  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  rich  in  gold  bearing  rock.  These  two 
dikes  are  known  to  be  about  twenty  miles 
in  length,  and  open  for  location  or  sale, 
awaiting  only  the  capital  and  indomitable 
energy  of  the  same  class  of  operators  that 
we  have  now  successfully  working  our 
nimes  to  make  them  yield  up  their  golden 
harvest. 

"  Passing  now  to  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  Indian  Valley  we  find  an  im- 
mense body  of  gravel  lying  between  Cook's 
and  Light's  canyons,  which,  with  a  proper 
supply  of  water,  cm  be  made  to  yield  an 
immense  return  on  the  capital  invested.  A 
number  of  claims  are  held  on  the  gravel 
bed,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  has  been 
worked,  it  has  shown  itself  rich  in  free 
placer  gold.  There  are  several  mines  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taylorsville,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  published  as  soon  as  we  can  obtain 
reliable  information  concerning  them." 


TULARE   COUNTY    LANDS  ADVANCING. 

From  the  following,  taken  from  the  Vi- 
salia  Delta,  it  will  be  seen  Tulare  county 
lands  are  buing  bought  up  quite  rapidly  : 
"  Within  the  space  of  two  months,  trans- 
actions in  lands  seem  to  have  assumed  on 
active  appearance.  Conveyances,  embody- 
ing a  large  acreage,  ranging  from  six  to 
twenty  dollars  per  acre  as  their  considera- 
tion, denotes  that  Tulare  county  is  begin- 
ning to  be  appreciated;  and  why  not? 
Climate,  soil,  abundance  of  water,  dense 
forests  at   our   command — thus  -affording 


every  facility  that  a  settler  could  desire — 
we  are  not  surprised  at  these  recent  trans- 
actions. The  greatest  astonishment  is  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  our  immigrants  why 
this  country  has  not  been  sought  after  by 
immigrants  before  this.  Our  answer  is 
simply  that  our  citizens  have  not  trum- 
peted their  resources  ;  they  all  seemed  to 
be  satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  took  little  if 
any  pains  in  inviting  immigration  ;  hence 
the  county  make."  a  steady  and  sure  pro- 
gress. We  are  pleased  to  note  the  present 
change  in  affairs.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks,  transactions  in  lands  amounting  to 
upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
have  been  made.  The  farmers  of  San 
Joaquin  county  are  figuring  largely  in 
these  purchases.  At  this  time  a  number  of 
capitalists  are  here,  seeking  investments, 
and  wo  hear  it  rumored  that  two  colonies 
are  being  formed  for  the  land  southwest  of 
Visalia.  We  can  only  say  to  those  engaged 
in  the  enterprise,  that  no  part  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  offers  a  better  field.  At 
this  time  our  vast  fields  of  grain  need  only 
to  be  seen,  to  convince  any  one  of  our  great 
future.  Extensive  orchards  are  being  set 
out  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  denoting 
that  within  five  years  we  shall  be  large  ex- 
porters of  the  choicest  fruits. 

"In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county 
an  extensive  canal  may  be  seen,  recently 
completed,  carrying  a  supply  of  water  suf- 
ficient to  float  a  good  sized  flat-boat. 
There  seems  an  active  movement  in  all 
parts  of  the  county  indicating  permanency. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  a  change  in  pop- 
ulation. That  nomadic  feeling  which  has 
affected  many  of  onr  citizens  seems  to  have 
departed,  realizing  for  them  that  golden 
rule,  '  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss  ;'  hence 
our  people  evince  a  more  determined  spirit 
to  improve  their  lands,  beautiy  theii  homes 
and  mnke  their  situation  pleasant. 

"  With  a  good  price  for  the  incoming 
Spring  clip  of  wool,  followed  by  remunera- 
tive prices  for  grcin,  we  shall,  in  our  next 
annual  review  of  resources,  occupy  a  front 
rank  in  the  industries  of  the  State." 


AN    IMAIENSK  CONTRAST. 

To  the  Californian  who  came  across  the 
continent — around  it — to  reach  this  shore, 
or  the  mines  in  which  he  trusted  he  had 
an  interest,  and  which  he  believed,  or  at 
least  hoped,  that  he  possessed  a  valuable 
one,  the  change  which  has  occurred  in  the 
mode  of  traveling  since  then  is,  perhaps, 
little  less  than  miraculous.  Around  Cape 
Horn,  with  all  its  disquietudes,  its  bad 
water  and  "  hard  tack,"  its  sea-sickness  and 
salt  junk,  its  storms  and  calms,  its  weather 
oft'  Cape  Horn  and  its  delays  in  the  trop- 
ics ;  or  the  overland  horrors  of  travel ;  the 
Indian  dangers  and  fights ;  the  weary  way 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  climbing  moun- 
tains and  being  poisoned  by  the  alkali ; 
and  the  mounds  along  the  way,  where 
youth  and  manhood  succumbed  to  the  dis- 
eases, the  hunger,  the  thirst,  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey,  and  tired  and  dropped  by 
the  way  ;  or  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  with 
all  its  dangers,  sufferings  and  delays  ;  or 
overland  through  Mexico,  on  horseback,  or 
muleback,  robbed,  cheated,  followed  and 
watched  by  Indians- -any  and  all  of  these 
routes  were  bad  enough  at  the  best,  and 
some  of  them  more  than  a  year  in  accom- 
plishing ;  none  less  than  several  months  in 
duration.  Who,  that  endured,  can  ever 
cease  to  remember  their  toils,  perhaps  their 
horrors  ? 

And  now  not  merely  one  railroad  line 
across  the  continent,  but  two,  by  either  of 
which  the  traveler  may  pass  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  or 
vice  verm,  3,000  or  4,000  miles,  according  as 
he  passes  by  the  Southern  or  the  Central 
route,  and  the  whole  distance  made  within 
seven  days !  The  change  is  so  great  that 
we  who  came  by  any  one  of  the  old  routes, 
and  remember  the  toils  and  sufferings,  the 
dangers  and  deprivations  of  the  journey  or 
voyage,  can  scurcely  realize  how  great  the 


change  has  been.  Already  the  trains  by 
the  new  railroad  route  are  on  their  way, 
going  East  and  coming  West.  Although 
the  distance  is  some  300  miles  more  by  this 
southern  route,  it  is  below  the  snow  levels 
and  takes  the  passenger  through  a  country 
as  unlike  the  Central  Pacific  as  can  well  be 
conceived,  and  some  of  it,  especially  that 
along  the  Rio  Grande,  quite  as  remarkable 
as  anything  along  the  former  route — over 
the  Central.  What  took  so  many  months 
to  do,  less  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago 
can  now  be  accomplished,  in  comfort  of 
sleep  and  food  and  gentle  motion,  without 
labor  or  toil  or  suffering,  in  one  week ! 
Does  not  the  world  move,  and  with  it  the 
work  of  men's  hands  and  brains,  also  Y 


CALIFORNIA  BARLEY. 

The  fame  of  California  barley  has  gone 
abroad  throughout  the  earth.  At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club,  the 
statement  was  made  that  John  Clay,  the 
English  Commissioner  who  visited  our 
State  last  summer,  reported  that  the  choice 
California  barley  was  the  best  produced  in 
the  United  States  ;  but  he  said  it  oould  not 
be  landed  in  England  for  less  than  40s  or 
428  per  quarter  ;  therefore.  English  barley 
growers  need  not  fear  it. 

These  things  are  true,  but  we  need  not 
go  to  England  for  testimonials  to  the  value 
of  our  best  brewing  barley.  The  export  of 
it  to  Eastern  brewers,  even  under  the  al- 
most prohibitory  rates  of  carriage  which 
now  prevail,  is  proof  enough  of  its  supe- 
riority. And  the  beauty  of  the  barley  out- 
look is  that  we  have  great  hopes  that  the 
new  avenues  of  transportation  now  about 
to  open  will  remove  the  embargo,  and  will 
let  our  best  barley  flow  into  Eastern  mar- 
kets at  prices  profitable  both  to  the  grower 
and  the  consumer.  This  will  remove  the 
shade  from  the  barley  name  in  the  south- 
ern counties,  and  it  is  possible  that  men 
who  parted  with  their  fortunes  in  barley 
growing  may  yet  find  the  money  where 
they  lost  it. 

And  then  beyond  :  if  half  that  is  said 
about  rail  and  steamer  routes  for  grain  via 
Arizona  and  the  gulf  ports,  then  our  bright 
barley  will  shine  in  the  pans  of  English 
grain  dealers  at  a  price  which  will  be  again 
satisfactory  to  ail  concerned. — liiiral  Presn. 


LABOR  MARKET. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  this  city, 
says  :  "  Probably  no  State  in  the  Union 
presents  the  anomalies  in  the  labor  market 
like  California,  owing  to  the  general  scarc- 
ity of  country  laborers  during  the  summer 
months,  followed  by  as  great  scarcity  of 
employment  during  the  winter  months — 
that  is,  the  rainy  season.  During  the  sum- 
mer, farm  laborers  receive  $40  to  $45  per 
month  and  board,  but  during  the  winter 
they  are  offered  $10  to  .flo  per  month,  and 
generally  accept  it  rather  than  be  idle. 
The  average  per  year,  dividing  the  seasons 
equally,  will  still  net  them  better  pay,  the 
year  round,  than  they  get  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  where  they  are  em- 
ployed by  the  year. 

"  All  occupations  for  light  labor  are  diffi- 
cult to  get  in  this  State,  except  through 
friends  and  influence.  Clerks  find  great 
difficulty  in  getting  over  f  50  to  $00  per 
month. 

"  In  the  female  department  there  are  no 
changes  during  the  year.  Good,  reliable, 
steady  house-servants  are  always  wanted, 
and  at  higher  wages  than  are  ever  paid  in 
the  East.  These  remarks  apply  especially 
to  girls  that  can  cook,  wash,  and  do  other 
household  worTc ;  also  to  those  who  can 
assist  in  house- work  and  look  after  chil- 
dren. But  chambermaids,  waitresses,  house- 
keepers, governesses,  or  ladies  looking  for 
any  light  occupations,  find  it  very  difficult 
to  obtain  employment ;  waitress  and  cham- 
bermaid work  being  generally  done  by  the 
Chinese.  Many  families  who  employ  Chi- 
nese for  general  housework,  would  willingly 
hire  white  help  if  they  could  find  such  for 
$15  to  $20  per  month." 


May. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 


iUSTRALlSIl,  mm  k  JAPIN, 


TO 


NEW  YORK 


AND 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL  RAIL  ROUTE 


VIA 


Central  and  Union  Pacific 


RAILROAD  LINE 


Ib  now  in  complete  running  order  from 


San  Francisco  to  Atlantic  Seaboard. 


THROUGH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 


Leave  San  Francisco  Dally, 


Maki  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Railwaj 
Line      ittae  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 


DNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


CONNECTING  AT 


With  the  several  Steamer  Lines  lO 


AND    ALL    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


THROUGH   TIME  GOING  EA8T« 

From  San  Francisco  to  Omaha,  4  days  and  6  hours;  to 
Chicago,  B  days  and  6  hours;  to  New  York,  6  days  and 
20  hours. 


Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 


Secoiid  to  None  in  lli<*  World. 


Are  run  daily  from  9AN  FRANCISCO  to  NEW  YORK, 
and  intermediate  points.  TliOBe  Drawing  Room  Cars  by 
day,  and  Sleeping  Cars  bynight.are  unexcelled  for  com- 
fort and  convenience  to  the  PasB^'ngcr  while  en  route — 
combining  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  and  all  ac- 
commodations pertaining  to  a  woll-furniBhed  chamber, 
with  comfortable  cou<-liei?,  clean  bidding,  etc.  A  com- 
petent Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  not  over  Twelve  years  of  age,  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age.  Free. 

100  pounds  of  BaK^n^e  per  full  PiiHs«*nK'er 
free.  50  pounds  of  Bitif^j^agre  \wr  linlf  Paa- 
sen^rer,  free. 


Ttarouifh  Ticket  OtDi-e: 


Oakland   Ferry   Landing,  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco. 


S.  H.  H.  CLARK,  General  Superintendent  V.  P.  R,  R. 
T.  L.  KIMBALL,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Omaha, 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  General  Superintendent  CP.  R.  R. 
T.  H.  (iOODMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, San  Fran- 
cisco, (Jalif^>rnia. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


SANTA    CRUZ  COUNTY. 


Ks  Advantages  for  Small  Fanning— Prices 
of  Land . 

The  Santa  Cruz  Local  Item  gj-ves  those 
who  are  in  pursuit  of  lands  for  the  purpose 
(it  converting  them  into  happy  homes,  the 
following  valuable  information  :  "  To  far- 
mers who  are  content  to  till  acres  rather 
than  square  miles  of  land,  there  are  plenty 
ot  opportunities  here  for  them  to  follow 
their  chosen  occupation.  The  man  who 
lias  a  few  thousands  to  invest,  can  find 
farms  with  good  buildings,  good  fences, 
o;uod  orchards,  and  all  the  requirements  of 
a  good  home,  and  can  choose  valley,  coast, 
or  foot-hills, as  seemeth  to  him  good.  For  the 
man  of  moderate  means,  but  possessing 
pluck  and  energy,  and  the  qualities  of 
thrift  and  enterprise,  we  have  a  vast  range 
of  hill  lands,  capable  of  producing  good 
fruit  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  the  finest 
grape  vines  in  the  world,  well  watered  and 
well  timbered.  -  These  lands  can  be  bought 
in  tracts  to  suit  -the  purchaser  at  from  f  2 
to  |50  an  acre.  Scattered  through  this  re- 
gion there  is  still  remaining  Government 
land  which  may  be  pre-empted.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  in  this  region  equally 
well  adapted  for  orcharding  or  viniculture, 
as  any  of  the  lands  on  which  are  now  pro- 
duced the  fruit  and  wines  that  are  already 
beginifing  to  make  the  county  famous.  It 
is  impossible  in  this  space  to  make  detailed 
statements  of  the  time  required  for  various 
trees  te  come  to  maturity,  but  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  fruits  of  all  kinds 
come  in  bearing  in  one  half  the  time  re- 
quired in  the  Eastern  States,  and  that  tree 
'jlanting  here  is  not  performed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  future  generations.  Granting  that 
we  have  cheap  lands  (considering  the  re- 
turns to  be  gained  from  them),  a  genial 
climate,  a  fertile  soil,  yielding  enormous 
crops,  the  prudent  husbandman  inquires 
what  are  our  facilities  for  market.  They 
are  these  :  The  county  does  not  produce 
enough  hay  or  any  kind  of  grain  except 
wheat  for  the  home  demand.  Prices  of 
course  fluctuate  with  the  seasons,  but  the 
supply  never  exceeds  the  demand.  For 
fruits  we  have  the  home  market,  which  in 
the  visiting  season  is  more  than  is  supplied 
by  local  products,  we  have  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  and  now  the  great  desert 
mining  country  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico with  its  continually  increasing  demand 
for  fresh  fruits.  For  those  not  within  easy 
reach  of  local  markets  or  transportation 
there  is  the  easier  and  probably  safer 
method  of  drying  or  canning.  For  dried 
and  canned  fruits,  such  as  can  be  grown  in 
this  belt  of  country,  the  market  is  unlim- 
ited, and  with  a  quality  to  defy  competi- 
tion prices  must  necessarily  be  remunera- 
tive. We  have  samples  of  raisins,  prunes 
and  currants  dried  in  this  section  last  year 
that  would  command  one-third  better  prices 
than  the  best  imported  fruit  of  the  same 
variet}'.  For  .$100  all  the  apparatus  nec- 
essary for  starting  a  private  cannery  can  be 
purchased,  and  $250  would  be  ample  to 
construct  a  building  suitable  for  carrying 
on  the  process,  storing  goods,  etc.  Fruit 
picked  from  the  orchard  when  fully  ripe 
and  canned  the  same  day,  without  trans- 
])ortation,  possesses  such  a  great  superiority 
over  ordinary  canned  fruit,  that  it  places  it 
-)H  the  top  of  the  market  in  demand  and 
]irice. 

"  For  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  home,  inde- 
l>i  ndence  and  wealth.  The  individual  who 
•cures  fifty  acres  of  good  fruit  ''^Jnd  or 
vine  land  in  this  section  secures  what  will 
[irove  a  fortune. 

"  Those  who  wish  to  follow  professional 
iir  mercantile  pursuits  will  not  find  an 
"aching  void"  in  the  community  waiting 
their  arrival,  and  for  such  there  is  only 
"  room  at  the  top." 


WHAT     HAS     HAPPENED     SINCE  1840. 

It  is  not  too  mu«h  to  say  that  no  great 
invention  which  had  not  its  beginning  in 
the  decade  of  1840-1849  has  appeared  in 
the  past  thirty  years.  In  that  period  oc- 
curred the  most  signal  development  of  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  manufactures 
and  agriculture ;  an  enormous  expansion 
of  commerce  by  means  of  railroads  and 
ocean  steamships  ;  the  discovery  of  ether, 
and  the  perfection  and  diifusion  of  some  of 
the  most  precious  contributions  ever  made 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  In  1835  only 
984  miles  of  railroad  had  been  completed 
in  the  United  States ;  in  1840  they  had 
been  nearly  trebled  (2,818) ;  in  1845  they 
had  nearly  quadrupled  (3,708).  In  1835 
Boston  was  connected  with  Worcester,  and 
Baltimore  with  Washington  ;  from  Phila- 
delphia the  traveler  could  go  no  further 
west  by  rail  than  the  Susquehanna  at  Co- 
lumbia. In  1839  Ericsson  brought  over  the 
propeller  to  these  hospitable  shores.  In 
1840  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers  was 
established  ;  but  for  a  long  time  only  "side- 
wheelers"  were  tolerated.  The  first  regu- 
lar ship,  the  Britannia,  reached  Boston 
after  a  trip  of  fourteen  days  and  eight 
hours.  'Morse's  telegraph,  after  vain  efforts 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  was  at  last 
subsidized  by  our  own  Government,  and  in 
1844  communication  was  opened  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  "What  has 
God  Wrought !  "  signaled  Morse  at  the 
Capital  to  Alfred  Vail  at  Baltimore.  The 
news  dispatches  to  the  press  "  by  electro- 
telegraph  "  or  "  by  magnetic  telegraph " 
were  meager,  while  public  patronage  was 
so  timid  that  the  wits  of  the  day  made  fun 
of  a  delighted  father  in  Baltimore  who 
"  wired  "  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
son to  a  postoffice  official  at  the  Capital — 

as  if  the  mail  were  too  slow  "  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  In  April,  1840,  Goodyear 
was  in  the  debtors'  prison  (a  lodging  al- 
most as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  home  in 
Boston) ;  he  had  the  year  before  found  the 
clue  to  the  vulcanizing  of  rubber,  but  the 
process  was  not  reduced  to  a  certainty  till 
1844.  At  about  the  same  time  (1844-47) 
the  McCormick  reaper  was  confirming  the 
independence  of  the  New  World  of  the 
Old  as  a  granary.  (As  late  as  183(5-38 
wheat  had  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  Portugal  and  the  Baltic.)  The 
sewing-machine  devised  by  Elias  How 3  in 
1843  was  patented  in  1846,  but  the  import- 
ance of  this  invention  was  not  fully  real- 
ized for  more  than  a  dozen  years  after- 
ward. The  daguerreotype  dates  from  1839, 
and  in  1840  the  enterprising  Mr.  Plumb 
began  taking  likenesses  in  Boston — with 
small  success  for  some  months.  Five  years 
later  his  "  galleries  '  were  to  be  found  not 
only  in  that  city,  but  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  and  even 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  Finally,  July  24,  1846, 
the  jjatent  was  issued  for  Hoe's  lightning 
press,  with  its  "  impression  cylinder  "  (the 
type  revolving  on  a  cylinder  bed)  and  a 
printing  capacity  of  10,000  to  20,000  im- 
pressions per  hour. — Lippincotfs  Magazine. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT. 


Manufactured  by  ttie  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Resoukcks  of  California  is  the  best 
paper  to  send  to  your  friends  abroad. 


WESTERN    SANTA  BARBARA. 

In  its  mention  of  the  above  fertile  sec- 
tion the  Santa  Barbara  Prens  says :  "Large 
and  important  as  is  tha  valley  of  Lompoc, 
it  is  but  an  introduction  to  western  Santa 
Barbara.  Just  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
valley  is  the  charming  little  settlement  ot 
Santa  Rita.  Some  forty  families  are  lo- 
cated here,  and  are  provided  with  neat 
houses,  a  good  school-house,  tine  farms,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  thriving  village.  This 
settlement  was.  founded  on  Government 
lands,  which  were  obtained  in  most  in- 
stances by  pre-emj)tion.  The  soil  is  of  re- 
markable depth,  and  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  great(fst  problems  which 
the  farmers  arc  contending  with,  is  the 
lack  of  water.  Wells  have  been  sunk  to  a 
great  depth  before  water  is  found.  It  is 
being  discovered,  however,  that  the  hill- 
sides abound  in  moist  places,  where  excel- 
lent water  can  be  easily  obtained,  and  in  a 
few  years  a  fnll  supply  will  doubtless  be 
procured." 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  and 
Cheapest  Paint 
in  the  World  for 
Buildings  Out- 
si^le  and  Inside 
on  Wood,  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used. 


This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  READY  FOR  USE,  requiring  no  further  addition  of  oil 
or  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  W'aite,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  process  of  manufacture,  are  so  thoroughly  united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVER  CHALK,  CRACK,  OR  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  Buildings  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.    Of  no  other  paint  can  this  be  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRICK,  General  Agent. 

403  MARKET  STREET,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  Offices,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores,Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes,  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 


MANlIFACTlillKltS  OK 

PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St. 
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GRANITE  BASIN  MINING  DISTRICT,  PLU- 
MAS COUNTY. 

A  correspondent  of  tlie  Daily  Chronicle,  writing 
friim  the  above  locality,  says: 

It  is  gitnatei)  in  the  southwest  end  of  Plumas 
county,  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  forty  mileji 
northeast  of  Oroville.  Some  of  the  tribularita  of 
the  North  and  Middle  forks  of  Feather  river  take 
their  rise,  and  wash  the  gold  of  its  hills.  The  ba- 
sin lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  divide,  with  a 
southwestern  trend,  and  is  surrounded  by  high 
hills,  forming  a  kind  of  rim,  the  interior  of  which 
is  occupied  by  lower  and  rolling  hills.  It  is  this 
peculiar  feature  of  the  country  that  has  given  its 
namrs,  while  it  is  qnalilied  by  the  nature  of  the 
mck  of  the  country,  there  being  little  rock  of  a^ 
difl'er"nt  nature.  Its  belt  of  ledges  runs  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  being  on  the  line  of  the  richest 
mineral  belts  of  the  Sierras,  and  like  in  Grass  Val- 
ley,  Nevada  county,  and  Dutch  Flat,  the  ledges  are 
imbedded  in  granite.  The  ledges  themBelvcs  run, 
generally,  in  about  a  northeastern  and  southwest- 
ern direction,  and  some  cross  ledges  in  a  north- 
wfst<'rn  and  southeastern  course.  Both  series,  as 
thus  far  ascertained,  are  rich  in  gold. 

Mines  Alrencly  Locateil. 

There  are  two  ledges  patented  in  the  basin,  the 
Caldwell  and  the  Jennie.  The  rest  are  held  on  lo- 
cations of  old  and  recent  dates.  From  about  ten 
ledges  100  to  500  tons  each  have  been  extracted  for 
rednction,  and  from  the  balance  of  them  not  over 
teu  tons.  There  is  yet  no  deep  mining  in  the  dis- 
trict. All  the  present  works  consist  mostly  of  tun- 
nels. The  hills  are  high,  and  a  good  deal  of  ground 
can  be  explored  in  this  way  in  many  mines.  The 
deepest  shaft  or  incline  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
deep.  The  ledges  are  usually  small,  I)eing  from  a 
foot  to  three  feet  wide,  regular  in  their  course, 
good  smooth  walls,  clay  gouge,  free-working 
ground,  comparatively  little  blasting  required, 
bearing  on  an  average  $8  to  $10  free  gold  and  $.50 
to  $100  in  sulphurets.  As  far  as  known  ledges  in- 
creasf  in  width  and  sulphurets  in  depth.  It  would 
be  premature  to  predict  the  future  of  the  ledges  at 
500  and  1000  feet  in  depth,  but  all  indications  are 
favorable  to  permanency  and  increase  of  sulphur- 
ets bearing  gold.  Thus  far  the  holders  of  ledges 
and  claims  have  been  men  and  companies  of  lim- 
ited means,  working  economically  within  bounds 
of  the  same  and  at  their  leisure.  Some  discover- 
ers of  ledges  have  within  a  few  years  made  a  few 
thousand  dollars  by  redncing  small  quantities  in 
hand  mortars  and  arastras,  sold  out  their  claims  to 
other  parties  and  gone  away.  Others  made  and 
make  money  by  rtdui'ing  their  ores  in  ar^islras  and 
mills. 

Prcapiit  Operations. 

There  is  now  in  the  district  one  eight-stamp 
quartz  mill  (stamps  of  850  pounds  each),  run  by  a 
hurdy-gurdy  wheel;  one  four-stamp  mill  (stamps 
050  pounds  each),  run  by  water  power;  two  eight- 
stamp  mills  (stamps  400  pounds  each),  one  run  by 
water  and  the  other  by  steam;  one  nine-stamp  mill 
(stamps  .300  and  200  pounds  each),  run  by  steam. 
In  all  live  quartz  mills,  three  of  which  were  put 
up  last  fall.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  for  the 
saving  of  sulphurets.  There  are  three  arastras, 
but  they  are  not  used  now.  Thus  far,  by  as  accu- 
rate statements  as  could  be  obtained  on  the  spot, 
there  has  been  extracted,  in  the  history  of  the  camp, 
about  $30,000  from  the  old  Mexican  mine.  The 
eight-stamp  mill,  owned  by  A.  P.  White  now,  has 
reduced  about  $30,000  from  the  Caldwell  mine; 
about  $10,000  from  the  Granite  mine  and  about 
$11,000  from  the  .Jennie,  the  Highland  Chief  and 
others.  The  four-stamp  mill  of  Jim  See  has  re- 
duced approximately  $5,000.  The  arastras  reck- 
oned at  $8,000  and  the  newly-started  mills  at $2,000 
would  give  a  total  production  of  $9G,000  from  the 
ledges  of  the  district  since  the  mining  of  quartz 
ledges  has  been  prosecuted.  This  result  seems 
very  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  little  work  yet 
done,  and  the  easy  way  in  which  mining  is  carried 
ou  in  the  district. 

DainBfres  by  Flood. 
It  is  only  about  a  year  ago  that  the  district  took 
a  new  life  and  start  by  the  discovei  y  of  new  ledges 
and  the  falling  into  more  enterprising  hands  of  old 
ones.  Only  one  family  wintered  here  a  year  ago. 
There  are  eight  families  this  winter.  Most  of  them 
came  in  the  end  of  summer  and  have  been  very 
busy  making  the  necessary  arrangements  to  work 
the  mines  and  run  the  mills  in  their  hands  during 
winter,  heavy  falls  of  snow  being  of  general  occur- 
rence. This  winter  has  been  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  After  a  fall  of  about  five  feet  of  snow,  rain 
set  in,  melting  snow  and  flooding  the  country  ever 
since  Christmas.  At  first  it  caused  inconvenience 
on  the  surface,  but  at  last  proved  an  injury  and 
damage  to  mills  and  mines.  There  has  been  no 
parallel  winter  iir  the  district  since  18G2,  as  stated 
by  old  settlers,  so  that  no  adequate  provisions  have 
been  made  to  meet  the  case.  Dams  have  been  car- 
lied  away,  washes  have  injured  mills  and  mines, 
in  some  cases  the  latter  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
work  can  be  prosecuted  with  safety  until  the  soil 
and  rocks  have  returned  to  their  natural  state  of 
consistency  and  stability.  For  the  same  reasons 
the  mills  have  to  lay  idle  at  present.  As  soon  as 
this  state  of  things  is  changed  to  a  normal  one 
there  will  be  new  activity  in  the  district,  the  more 

')  as  the  damage  done  amounts  to  several  thousand 

.ollars. 


RAILROADING    IN    AND   AROUND  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

It  is  semi-officially  announced  that  the  Central 
Pacific  people  will,  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  their 
Southern  road  completed  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
turn  their  attention  to  making  a  new  road  from  tlie 
vicinity  of  Winnemucca  to  Oregon,  which  will 
have  branches  in  that  State  connecting  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  Hallway  and  with  all  important 
I)oiiits.  And  at  the  same  time  that  this  Northern 
road  to  Oregon  shall  bo  under  way  another  one, 
starting  from  Winnemucca  and  ninningeast  of  the 
Sierra  and  south  to  Colton,  in  San  Bernardino 
county,  or  to  Maricopa  Well  ,  in  Arizona,  will  be 
made.  The  Southern  road  now  circles  and  curves 
through  and  over  the  Tehichipa  Mountains  where 
the  line  is  crooked  and  the  grade  heavy  and  runs 
out  of  the  proper  line  some  150  miles  to  reach  Los 
Angeles.  This  new  line  from  the  viciuity  of  Col- 
ton or  Maricopa  Wells,  east  of  the  Sierra  and 
through  the  Winnemucca  region  to  Oregon,  will 
enable  that  road  to  carry  all  the  grain  from  East- 
ern Oregon,  which  is  a  great  wheat-growing  coun- 
try, to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  land  it  in  Liver- 
pool at  cheaper  rates  than  the  ships  are  now  charg- 
ing, and  there  will  then  be  no  scarcity  of  transpor- 
tation. That  portion  of  Oregon  which  is  really, 
for  farming  purposes,  the  best  pj>rtof  the  State,  is 
now  a  barren  waste,  so  far  as  cultivation  of  pro- 
duce for  export  goes,  because  there  is  no  means  of 
transportation  to  market,  and  under  the  impulse 
of  this  road  that  State  will  poon  rise  into  opulence 
and  grandeur.  The  freight  to  Liverpool  from  east- 
ern Oregon  will  not  be  over  $14  per  ton  for  wheat, 
say  $12  for  the  railway  and  $2  for  ocean  carriage, 
as  the  White  Star  lino  has  oflcred  to  contract  to 
take  all  that  can  be  given  them  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Liverpool  for  $2  per  ton.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  this  cheap  freight,  which  is  less  than  the 
ships  charge,  the  farmer  will  save  his  sack.^,  much 
insurance  and  fully  two-thirds  the  usual  time  in 
transportation — and  in  this  case  time  is  money.  In 
their  returning  ships  they  will  bring  passengers, 
carrying  them  from  Liverpool  to  California  and 
Oregon,  for  $G0  per  head,  and  perhaps  less.  And 
all  this  will  be  done  inside  of  three  years.  The 
want  of  money  is  the  only  reason  that  prevents  it 
from  being  done  in  the  coming  eighteen  months. 
Of  course  California  will  be  as  much  benefited  as 
Oregon  by  this  new  enterprise.  There  will  be 
ocean  competition  hero  for  carrying  wheat,  but 
theiewill  be  no  such  competition  in  eastern  Ore- 
gon. Whoever  will  trace  upon  the  map  this  now 
line  from  .Arizona  to  Oregon  will  see  that  it  places 
eastern  Oregon  almost  as  near  Galveston  as  San 
Francisco  is.  The  Southern  load  may  be  com- 
pleted to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  in  time  to  carry 
much  of  the  next  wheat  crop  by  that  route. 

And  now,  what  next?  Who  can  tellV  If  our 
former  fellow-citizens,  Stanford,  Crocker  and  Hunt- 
ington, were  to  live  foi  another  decade  or  two,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  they  should  project  a 
railway  around  the  world,  and  construct  it,  too. 
Starting  from  Sacramento,  their  old  point,  they 
might  run  through  the  British  possessions  and 
Alaska  to  Behring  Strait,  thence  by  steamer  to  Kam- 
schatka,  through  Asia  and  Europe  to  Liverpool, 
and  thence  by  their  steamers  and  rails  back  to  Sac- 
ramento. Or,  better  still,  start  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  their  steamers  to  China,  charter  the  roads 
already  constructed,  or  build  new  ones,  to  the 
English  Channel,  and  thence  on  their  steamers  and 
rails  back  to  San  Francisco.  And  why  not?  If 
they  have  done  so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  why 
not  do  this  in  the  coming  time?  This  latter  route 
is  more  than  half  theirs  already.  It  is  theirs  on 
both  oceans  .and  across  one  continent.  The  com- 
pletion of  it  will  be  a  smaller  job  than  that  which 
they  have  already  accomplished,  when  this  south- 
ern road  shall  be  connected  with  Liverpool.  It  is 
but  21,000  miles  around  the  world,  and  they  now, 
or  soon  will,  have  lines  of  communication  over 
17,000  miles  of  the  distance. — SdcriDncuti)  Bee. 


IKKIGATION   SCHEMUS   IN  COLUSA. 

The  Colusa  Siiti  says:  "  Wo  wrote  to  W.  B. 
Blowers  to  know  how  much  it  cost  for  irrigation 
from  the  Cache  Creek  ditch,  and  he  places  it  at 
from  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre.  We  have  learned  since 
that  the  Kern  county  water  rates  are  as  follows  : 
For  irrigating  agricultural  lands,  $2.75  per  cubic 
foot  per  second  for  24  hours  ;  for  watering  gardens 
orchards,  etc.,  of  a  half-acre  and  upward,  threi 
cents  per  inch  per  day  of  12  hours,  or  one-half  rat<- 
for  same  used  during  the  night ;  house  lots  and 
other  small  tracts,  a  head  of  24  inches  at  25  cents 
per  hour,  and  a  proportionate  increase  for  any 
above  that  quantity.  A  canal  100  feet  wide  out  of 
the  river  at  low  water  would  afford  an  immense 
revenue  at  these  rates,  and  before  it  could  reach 
the  bay  every  inch  of  it  could  be  sold." 


AMERICA  THE    "BOSS"  COUNTRY. 

We  learn  by  telegraph  that  a  "  profound  sensa- 
tion "  has  been  created  in  Odessa  by  the  announce- 
ment that,  in  addition  to  previous  importatiiuis, 
another  hundred  thousand  tons  of  American  wheat 
had  found  its  way  to  that  market.  Odessa  is  Ilus- 
sia's  chii^f  wheat-exporting  city,  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  invaded  by  cargoes  of  grain  all  the  way 
from  America  is  certainly  very  signifioant.  The 
truth  is,  the  Russian  crops  have  been  poor,  and  in- 
stead of  exporting  she  must  this  year  import  bread- 
Btufl's  for  homo  consumption.  In  other  parts  of 
Europe,  also,  the  crops  have  been  light,  and  it 
looks  as  though  Providence  had  anticii)ated  the 
condilion  of  afl'airs  by  smiling  upon  the  eftbrts  of 
American  husbandry.  Our  wheat  crops  have  been 
unusually  good,  and  the  granaries  of  the  country 
are  teeming  with  the  product  thereof.  Referring 
to  America's  ability  to  supply  the  world  with  bread- 
stuffs,  the  London  Tiine!<  of  recent  date  says: 

"  She  has  an  area  that  for  generations  will  be  far 
ahead  of  all  English  demands.  She  has  enterprise 
that  never  gives  up,  and  ingenuity  that  is  never 
baffled.  She  rejoices  in  the  immensity  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  colossal  scale  of  the  necessary  means. 
She  has  a  climate,  not  indeed  to  our  tastes,  and  not 
suited  for  a  quiet  life,  but  by  no  means  ill-suited 
for  operations  to  be  done  quickly  and  at  high  pres- 
sure, by  stragetic  combinations  of  industrial  agen- 
cies. In  the  pleasant,  homely,  residential  sense, 
country  there  is  but  little  of  it  in  America  ;  but 
there  is  a  yearly  battle  with  Nature  well  fought  and 
generally  we  1  won.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
serious  disadvantages,  how  far  surmountable  time 
only  can  show.  They  have  had  failures  and  obsta- 
cles suflicient  to  discourage  any  one  but  an  Ameri- 
can millionaire,  with  a  mission  to  feed  the  world 
and  nothing  else  to  do  with  his  hard-earned  money. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  soil,  the  climate  or  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  -American  Continent  that  the  British  ag- 
riculturist has  to  fear,  as  the  irrepressible  energy, 
the  boundless  self  confidence,  and  the  inexhausti- 
ble inventions  of  the  United  States  citizen." 

America  is  indeed  making  her  influence  felt 
throughout  the  globe.  There  is  not  a  "corner"  of 
it — at  least  a  civilized  one— in  which  American  arts 
are  not  known  and  American  enterprises  taking 
deep  and  sure  root.  Her  broom-making  machines 
are  now  b(ang  operated  by  a  Schnectady  firm  with- 
in sight  of  the  Cave  of  the  Prophet  Elijah,  in  the 
Holy  land;  on  the  plains  of  Bulgaria  her  mowing 
machines  took  the  lirst  prize ;  her  watches  have 
come  off  triumphant  at  the  Melbourne  exhibition  ; 
American  elevators  are  being  introduced  into  Eu- 
roi«5an  hotels;  our  palace  cars  are  crowding  the 
lumbering  European  coaches  off'  the  railway  routes; 
every  steamer  takes  American  beef  to  England ; 
within  the  last  few  days  thousands  of  barrels  of 
apples  have  been  sent  across  the  big  pond;  the  Pa- 
cific Cotet  adds  large  supplies  of  canned  salmon, 
etc.,  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  enumeration  of 
articles  of  food  and  general  utility  supplied  by 
America  to  the  Old  World  could  be  continued  at 
greater  lengtli,  but  enough  is  shown  to  prove  that 
this  continent  is  fast  becoming  the  great  producing 
center  of  the  world,  and  that  her  future  promises 
to  be  one  of  unrivalled  success.— /Snc.  Daily  Jlec. 


GROWING  BARLEY. 

The  growing  of  barley  is  attracting  more  atten- 
tion in  the  southern  counties.  A  St.  Louis  brewer, 
says  the  I^os  Angeles  Express,  has  offered  to  take 
from  a  dealer  in  Los  Angeles  county,  forty  thou- 
sand sacks  as  soon  as  it  can  be  shipped  over  the 


southern  route. 
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SAN  DIEGO'S   FRUIT   EXHIBIT  AT  THIS 
CITRUS  FAIR. 

Many  have  spoken  favorably  of  the  good  impres- 
sion made  on  strangers  and  visitors  who  noticed 
the  fruit  display  of  San  Diego  county  at  Los  An- 
geles. The  exhibit  of  the  National  Ranch  Grange 
at  the  recent  Citrus  Fair  is  thus  favorably  men- 
tioned by  that  newsy,  neat  paper.  The  J're.is  iiinl 
llorticidliirist: 

"The  National  Ranch  Grange  exhibit  w.is  not  so 
large  in  quantity  of  fruit  but  it  contained  the  most 
varieties,  to  wit :  21  varieties  of  oranges,  seven 
varieties  of  lemons,  besides  the  seedlings;  also 
olives,  raisins,  apples,  limes,  dried  figs  and  guavas. 
The  fruit  was  very  superior  in  quality,  being  clean, 
very  ripe,  and  fine  textured  in  general  appearance." 

More  generally  copied  than  any  of  the  corre- 
spondents' letters  concerning  the  Citrus  Fair  at 
Lo3  Angeles  were  tiiose  written  bj-  a  sensible,  fair 
correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco  ISitlMin 
Speaking  of  the  San  Diego  fruit  display  he  writes 

San  Diego  is  fitly  crowned  with  olive  boughs 
and  here  also  the  skill  of  neat  arrangement  is  man- 
ifest. Warren  Kimball,  the  tireless  toiler  for  the 
interests  of  {he  plucky  city  by  the  southland  bor- 
ders, is  here  with  J.  M.  Asher,  a  well  known  citrus 
culturist;  they  have  the  second  best  exhibit  in  the 
hall,  Passadena  ranking  first.  R.  G.  Clark  shows 
rich  and  sweet  raisins  grown  without  irrigation. 
Some  strawberry  guavas  preserved  in  charcoal,  de- 
serve notice.  The  fruit  is  small,  oval,  handsome, 
Bub-acid.  This  is  the  finest  kind  for  table  use  and 
for  preserves,  though  not  as  showy  as  the  yellow 
kind.  Where  it  succeeds  it  will  prove  very  profit- 
able. Guava  culture  is  destined  to  be  a  distinctive 
industry  of  Southern  California.  The  Navel  or- 
ange, as  grown  l)y  Warren  Kimball,  is  seedless  in 
many  specimens.  J.  M.  Asher  exhibits  thirteen 
kinds  of  oranges.  High  Brothers  eight,  L.  Chase 
five,  and  E.  B.  Hall  eight.  Frank  Kimball  shows 
his  olives,  and  H.  M.  Higgins  his  fine  Bonnie  Brae 
lemon.  On  the  Santa  Barbara  table  the  Rob  Roy 
lemon,  a  new  kind,  is  a  notable  success. — Hun  Die- 
go Union. 


PROSPECTS   OF   THE  FOOT-BILLS.  \ 

During  the  last  few  years  the  attention  of  those  f 
wanting  homes  in  California  has  been  gradually 
becoming  directed  to  the  large  area  of  foot-hi\ 
sloiXiB  on  tha  borders  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, and  the  various  tributary  valleys.  At  one 
time  thought  to  be  generally  worthless,  they  were 
more  or  less  abandoned  on  the  giving  out  of  the 
once  rich  placer  diggings,  but  since  then  men  have 
been  found  who  have  turned  their  attention  to 
fruit-growing,  and- have  discovered  these  game  foot- 
hills to  be  better  adapted  to  their  purpose  than 
many  higher  priced  lands.  The  great  advantage  of 
these  locations  for  fruit  culture  is  their  almost  to- 
tal immunity  from  froBts,  making  it  possible  to 
raise  any  delicate  fruit  without  danger  of  loss. 
Overflows  never  trouble  the  foot-hills,  and  an 
abundance  of  rain  can  always  be  expected.  These 
lands,  although  in  most  eases  generally  gravelly , 
have  a  depth  of  soil  sometimes  exceeding  that  of 
the  valleys,  so  that  tree  i.nd  vine  roots  may  find 
nourishment  at  a  great  depth.  Especially  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape  do  these  districts  seem  to 
have  been  designed  by  Nature's  hand.  The  raisin 
industry  promises  to  be  the  great  one  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  in  the  near  future.  Placer  and  Butte 
counties  have  already  become  famous  for  their  pro- 
duction of  excellent  grapes  and  other  fruits. 

Shasta  county  possesses  extensive  areas  equally 
as  well  adapted  to  these  purposes  is  any  other  in 
the  State,  and  it  can  be  purchased  at  a  lower  figure. 
The  method  of  irrigation  for  viny&rd  luids,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  R.  B.  Blowers,  Viticuitural  Com- 
missioner for  this  District,  in  his  annual  report, 
viz:  The  use  of  wells  and  steam  or  hurse-power 
pumping  apparatus,  can,  at  a  small  cost,  be  ap- 
plied to  any  of  the  foot-hills  of  our  county,  as  a 
perpetual  supply  of  water  can  be  found  in  the 
gravel  almost  anywhere  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface. 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  persistently  calling  '.he 
attention  of  those  who  want  homes,  to  this  matttr, 
but  we  honestly  think  that  a  district  so  manifest. y 
adapted  by  Nature  to  the  culture  of  the  grape, 
peach,  almond,  apricot,  fig,  orange  and  other  ftuit* 
should  be  developed,  as  a  swirce  of  untold  wealth 
to  our  connty.  These  Btatements  are  not  mere 
Bpeculation.  but  are  the  result  of  experimenta  that 
have  been  made,  proving  the  capability  of  the  land, 
thousands  of  acres  of  which  in  easy  reach  of  first- 
class  transportation  facilities  are  only  waiting  the 
investment  of  a  little  capital  and  well-directed  la- 
bor, to  become  a  veritable  Eden  in  its  profusion  of 
fruitB  and  flowers. —Tfeadinfl  (Shasta  Cminty)  In- 
(lepemlenl. 

THK   RAILWAY  VIEW. 

Under  the  above  leading  we  take  the  following 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  of  recent  date.  It  is 
the  substance  of  some  remarks  made  by  General 
Superintendent  Towne,  in  the  course  of  an  inter- 
view which  its  editor,  Mr.  Lynch,  had  with  that 
gentleman  regarding  the  policy  of  the  railways 
with  which  he  is  identified  : 

He  says  that,  contrary  to  the  ideas  which  are  in- 
dustriously propagated  in  many  quarters,  Ihe  pol- 
icy of  these  companies  is  to  steadily  reduce  the 
rates  of  freights  and  fares,  and  that  their  whole  or- 
ganization is  shaped  towards  that  end.  Thus,  both 
the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railway  have  one 
General  Superintendent,  one  General  Passenger 
Agent,  one  General  Baggage  Master,  one  Bridge 
Builder,  one  set  of  legal  advisers,  and  so  on.  The 
economy  effected  by  this  system  can  only  be  under- 
stood, he  says,  whin  the  fact  is  borne  in  mind  that 
in  Massachusetts,  with  about  the  same  mileage  as 
in  the  Pacific  Co,ast  system,  there  arc  fifty  railway 
Presidents,  Superiuteudents  and  other  officials. 
Witli  all  the  outcry  which  has  been  raised  about 
high  rati  s  of  fares  on  this  coast,  notwithstanding 
the  sparseness  of  our  ])oi)ulation,  they  are  only  a 
small  fraction  of  a  cent  higher  than  those  which 
exist  to-day  in  Massachusetts  and  other  Eiistern 
States,  and  even  between  Ijondon  and  Paris.  They 
will  be  lowered  as  often  as  feasible.  The  disposi- 
tion which  animates  the  railway  company  in  its  in- 
tercourse with  the  people  could  not  be  btitter 
shown,  said  Mr.  Towne,  than  by  the  company's 
course  alter  they  had  bought  out  the  Oakland  ferry 
and  the  railways  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay.  To- 
day the  company  were  carrying  fifteen  thousand 
people  daily  between  San  Francisco  and  Oakland, 
on  superb  ferry  boats,  fti  splendid  cars,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles,  for  the  snin  of  five  cents  for  the 
round  trip.  The  accommodations  were  as  good  as 
could  be  found  in  the  world,  and  the  fare  was  go 
low  that  no  one  lias  had  tl  hardihood  to  ask  for  a 
further  reduction. 

i. 

FiJUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  where  the  people 
have  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
furnishiiig  to  youth  the  means  of  acquiring  a  good 
education,  th.m  California.  The  free  school  sys- 
tem has  attained  its  highest  development,  and  due 
recognition  has  been  given  to  the  fact.  The  Uni- 
versity has  in  ten  years  made  as  great  an  advance 
as  would  be  realized  in  a  whole  generation  in  an 
older  country.  There  has  been  no  less  progress  in 
the  development  of  private  institutions,  but  there 
has  not  been  so  much  publicity  about  it. — (JakUiiul 
Tribune. 


H.  WENTWORTD, 
Kditor.  Publislier  andj  Proprietor. 
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READ  ANB  CIRCULATE. 
When  you  liave  read  tliis  paper  preserve  it 
and  lend  it  to  your  neiglibors,  or  send  it  to 
gome  friend  in  the  Eastern,  Western  or  South- 
ern States,  Canada.  Engrland  and  Conti* 
nental  Europe,  «vlto  will  value  the  iufoima- 
tion  it  contains,  and  mijfht  be  likely  to  come 
or  send  intellijs^ent,  industrious  farmers  to 
settle  in  California. 


VENTURA  COUNTY. 


Its  Location,  Natural  Advantages, 
and  Agricultural  Resources. 


Bee  Keeping.~lts  Towns  and  Vil- 
lages, £tc. 


[By  the  Traveling  Agent  nf  The  Resources.] 
Ventura  county  was  segregated  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara by  an  act  of  legislation  in  1872.  It  is  bounded 
by  Santa  Barbara  and  Kern  counties  on  the  north 
and  west,  on  the  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  east  by  Los  Angeles  county,  and  includes  the 
islands  of  San  Nicolas  and  Anacapa.  Area  1,296,- 
OUO  acres.  The  San  Eafael  range  of  mountains 
form  the  northern  line,  the  San  Fernando  and 
Santa  Susanna,  the  eastern  thus  sloping  the  face  of 
the  country  southward  towards  the  sea.  The 
county  is  well  watered,  the  Ventura  river  with  its 
numerous  branches  heads  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  county,  running  southward,  and  enters  the 
iiccan  at  San  Buenaventura,  the  county  seat.  The 
S.iuta  Clara  enteis  the  eastern  boundary  line  run- 
ning in  a  southwestern  direction  and  enters  the 
ocean  about  six  miles  east  of  the  county  seat.  The 
present  population  of  this  county  is  4,944  ;  the  ca- 
pabilities of  supporting  an  increasing  population 
are  remarkable.  After  subtracting  all  those  por- 
tions of  hilly  and  mountain  lands,  too  broken  for 
agricultural  purposes,  there  still  remains  sufticient 
good  tillable  land  to  maintain  twenty  times  the 
present  population.  Ventura  has  several  large 
valleys  running  through  it  in  different  directions. 
The  largest  is  the 

Santa  Clara  Valley, 
Wliich  is  from  three  to  twelve  miles  wide  and  ex- 
tending in  a  north-eastern  and  south-western 
direction,  clear  across  the  county,  and  is  well- 
walered  by  the  Santa  Clara  river  and  Santa  Taula 
creek.  The  soil  in  this  valley  is  extremely  fertile 
and  the  land  is  well  cultivated  by  small  farmers, 
principally,  who  own  their  own  farms.  Sixteen 
miles  north-east  from  San  Buenaventura,  right  in 
the  heart  of  Santa  Clara  valley  is  the  pleasant  vil- 
lage of 

Santa  Paula, 

The  next  largest  to  the  county  seat.  It  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  200.  N.  W.  Blanchard  k  Co.  have 
a  fine  4-run  flour-mill,  a  good  water  power,  also 
waterworks  for  the  village  and  irrigating  purposes. 
They  own  a  ranch  of  2,700  acres  of  well  improved 
land  with  a  bearing  orange  orchard  of  100  acres. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  productive 
places  in  the  southern  part  of  California.  Land 
in  this  vicinity,  in  the  valley,  and  improved,  is  val- 
ued at  from  $30  to  $80  per  acre.  The  productions 
are  wheat,  barley,  corn,  flax,  fruit,  and  on  the  im- 
mediate hills  large  quantities  of  honey  is  produced. 
Going  south  to  the  coast  you  pass  through  one  of 


the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  State.  Eight 
miles  on  the  way  yon  pass  the  village  of 
Saticoy. 

The  lands  in  this  vicinity  were  formerly  owned 
by  Geo.  G.  Briggs,  embracing  17,000  acres  and 
known  as  Santa  Paula  and  Saticoy  Ranchos.  These 
lands  were  subdivided  and  sold  in  18(59  to  actual 
settlers.  Here  we  notice  the  superior  tillage  of 
small  farms,  which  has  frequently  been  the  sub- 
ject of  comment  from  observant  visitors.  This 
entile  valley  of  the  Santa  C;ara  river  is  a  favored 
spot  of  California;  the  soil  cannot  be  excelled. 


point  half  a  mile  west  of  the  village.  The  town 
site  was  laid  off  by  the  owner,  Hon.  Thomas  R. 
Bard,  who  built  the  most  substantial  wliarf  south 
of  San  Francisco.  The  wliarf  extends  out  800  feet 
to  a  doptli^)f  thirty  feet  of  water.  The  next  that 
strikes  the  stranger's  eye  is  the  immense  grain 
wareliouscs,  the  largest  in  Southern  California. 
The  Pacific  Coas!  Steamsliip  Company's  steamers 
call  regularly  for  the  immense  grain  trade.  As  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  reader  we  give  the  Hue- 
neme  Wharf  Company's  report  from  June,  1880, 
to  March  Ist,  1881  :    Barley,  252,,'!90  sacks;  wheat, 
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The  climate  is  everything  that  man  could  wish — at 
once  warm,  breezy,  bracing  and  free  from  malaria 
and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Passing  on  south 
through  a  comparatively  level  country  about  eight 
miles  through  a  rich  farming  country  we  come  to 
the  village  of 

Hueneme, 

Which  lies  on  the  coast  twelve  miles  south-west 
from  San  Buenaventura.  Iliieneme  is  situated  on 
nearly  level  ground,  almost  touching  the  sea. 
Away  to  the  south-west,  twelve  miles  out  at  sea, 
lies  the  island  of  Anacapa,  a  famous  resort  for 
the  California  sea  lion;  farther  west  the  island  of 
San  Nicolas,  thus  arresting  the  waves  of  the  oocan, 
which  leaves  the  water  almost  as  smooth  as  an  in- 
land bay.  The  next  object  of  interest  is  the  octa- 
gon-shaped government  liglit-liouse,  built  on  a 


52,606  sacks;  corn,  12,656  sacks;  flax,  12,578  sacks; 
canary  seed,  4,000  sacks;  hogs,  7, .388  head,  besides 
large  amounts  of  wool,  beans,  oats,  etc. 

The  present  crop  in  this  vicinity  consists  largely 
of  Odessa  wlieat,  of  whicli  there  are  two  varieties, 
one  a  bearded  and  the  otlier  a  smooth.  This  wheat 
is  considered  rust  proof,  which  is  an  important 
feature  along  the  sea-coast  where  there  is  fog.  The 
latter  kind  of  tliis  wheat  has  just  recently  l)een 
imported  from  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  South- 
ern Russia.  The  present  crop  promises  a  large 
yield. 

Flowing  Artenian  WellN 

Are  easily  obtained  in  this  part  of  the  county  by 
boring  from  130  to  160  feet  deep,  owing  to  the  ele- 
vation in  the  valley.  Freight  from  here  to  San 
Francisco  costs  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  dollars  per  ton; 


passenger  fare  by  steamer,  $12  first-class;  $9  sec- 
ond-class. There  are  two  large  general  stores, 
Messrs.  Wolf  .t  Levy  and  George  Livingston  ;  one 
hotel,  a  good^school,  telegraph  and  dully  mail.  T. 
R.  Bard  has  the  grain  warehouses  and  lumber 
yard  ;  he  has,  also,  thousands  of  acres  of  first-class 
valley  farming  lands  for  sale  in  this  vicinity,  which 
he  offers  very  reasonably  and  on  long  time.  We 
now  pass  on  in  a  north-western  direction  through 
a  fine  farming  country  and  the  village  of  New  .Je- 
rusalem, where  there  are  several  stores.  Mr.  S. 
Colin  is  building  a  fine  brick  store  to  supply  the 
demand  of  this  rapidly  improving  country.  Seven 
miles  farther  west  we  come  to 

San  Biieiia  vent  lira. 
The  county  seat,  situated  on  the  sea-shore  near 
the  month  of  Ventura  river,  the  laud  rising  in  a 
gentle  and  natural  slope  toward  the  east,  while  on 
the  north  it  rises  rapidly  and  sharply  into  liills, 
giving  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenery.  The  site  is 
admirably  adapted,  by  nature,  for  the  building  up 
of  an  attractive  and  imposing  city.  Looking  east- 
ward we  see  the  broad  valley  of  the  Santa  Clara, 
covered  with  waving  green  fields,  and  miles  be- 
yond, in  the  distant  horizon,  loom  up  the  Guada- 
lasca  Mountains  in  a  line  towards  Los  Angeles; 
further  to  the  right  Point  Magu,  its  bold  bluff  jut- 
ting to  the  sea;  in  the  middle  distance,  to  the 
south-east,  is  Hueneme  Light-house,  which  is 
plainly  visible  by  night.  Turning  north,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Ventura  river,  is  a  fine  wide  avenue 
leading  out  of  town  with  fine  orchards  and  well 
cultivated  gardens  and  residences  of  some  of  Ven- 
turas wealthiest  citizens  for  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  when  we  come  to  the  Ventura  Flour  Mills, 
a  four  story  building  with  one  of  the  finest  water 
powers  in  this  part  of  the  State.  These  mills  have 
a  capacity  of  100  barrels  of  flour  per  day.  The 
town  site  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide  streets  and 
shaded  avenues,  and  at  present  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  2,100.  On  the  principal  business  street 
may  be  seen  the  Old  Mission  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  In  its  archives  arc  three  old  leather- 
backed  manuscripts,  recording  the  fact  that  San 
Buenaventura  Mission  was  founded  March  31  st, 
1782.  Around  tliis  old  building  nestles  the  present 
bustling  city  of  San  Buenaventura,  witli  its  fine 
modern  brick  business  houses,  fine  hotels,  beau- 
tiful residences  and  shaded  streets.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea  level  is  the  large  brick 
school  commanding  an  imposing  feature  of  the 
town.  The 

Hank  of  Venliira 

Is  a  flonrishing  institution  which  does  a  general 

commercial  banking  business.    Thomas  It.  Bard, 

President;   Henry  Clay,  Cashier.     Two  weekly 

newspapers  are  published   here:     Tlie  Vi'iilitrit 

Sirjiml  by  Sheridan  Brothers,  and  'I'lif  Vi-nliira 

Free  /'ycs.s  by  Mcljcan  it  Sons.    liolh  ])aper8  are 

ably  conducted  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of 

Ventura  county  and  Southern  California.  This 

place  can  boast  of  tlie  largest  furnitur(^  factory 

sOLith  of  San  Francisco,  it  is  owned  by  .Joseph 

Richardson. 

The  Venlura  Oil  lleliiiery 

Is  a  prominent  feature.  It  iiiaiiufiictures  nearly 
all  the  lubricating  oil  used  in  California.  I).  C. 
Scott,  Superintendent.  This  gentleman  sunk  the 
lirst  green  oil  well  on  the  coast  and  can  therefore 
\>(i  culled  the  pioneer  oil  producer  in  California. 
All  that  this  county  needs  to  make  it  one  of  flit, 
most  desirable  places  in  the  State  is  a  railroad. 
The  nearest  point  to  the  railroad  from  San  Ihiina- 
ventura  is  Newhall,  50  miles  east;  at  present  there 
is  a  daily  stage  to  and  from  the  railroad.  It  has  a 
good  wharf  where  the  Pacific  Const  Steamers  make 
regular  stops  up  and  down  the  coast.  We  obtained 
the  following  from  the  freight  clerk  of  this  com- 
pany, showing  tho  business  of  the  company  for 
1880:  Over  40,000  sacks  of  wheat,  52,000  sacks  of 
shelled  corn,  25,000  sacks  of  barley,  ,50,000  sacks  of 
beans,  17,100  sacks  of  flax  seed,  3,800  sacks  of  ca- 
nary seed,  over  4,000  boxes  of  eggs,  7,461  head  of 
fat  hogs,  5,000  barrels  of  lubricating  oil.  W.J. 
Walton  imported  seven  schooner  loads  of  lumber 
in  1880,  and  four  this  season  up  to  May  1st.  Tho 
wool  clip  of  1880  amounted  to  $174,8,30. 

Ilee  Keepiiit;. 
The  honey  shipped  from  this  county  lust  year 
amounted  to  1,050,000  Ibg.   No  honey  commands  a 
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better  price  in  the  San  Francisco  market  than  Ven- 
tura honey.  All  along  the  numerous  ranges  of 
foot-hills  encircling  the  great  valleys  of  the  Ojai, 
Santa  Clara,  Conejo,  Los  Poses,  Sinii  and  Tapo. 
A  million  pounds  of  pure  white  honey  is  the  esti- 
mated yield  from  the  apiaries  of  the  county  for 
this  season,  and  at  eight  cents  a  pound  would 
amount  to  $80,000 

The  oil  region  of  Vtntnra,  extei.ding  into  Los 
Angeles  on  the  east  and  Santa  Harbara  on  the  west, 
a  distance  of  over  fifty  miles  long  and  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  wide,  has  scarcely  been  touched.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  will  be  one  of 
Ventura's  greatest  revenues. 

Norcllioir, 

A  famous  resort  of  pleasure  seekers  and  invalids 
is  reached  Viy  daily  stage  and  is  located  about  12 
miles  from  San  lJuenaventura  in  what  is  known  as 
Ojai  valley,  it  is  beautifully  situated  between  the 
Ventura  river  on  the  west  and  San  Antonio  creek 
on  tlie  east.  There  are  two  fine  hotels,  the  Xord- 
hofl'  house  kept  by  Harrows  Krothei  s,  and  Glen 
Cottage  by  W.  S.  McKee  and  a  number  of  cottages 
open  for  visitors.  Six  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
NordhofV  and  eighteen  from  the  town  of  San  Bue- 
naventura are  the 

Malilijo  llof  Sulpliur  S|iriii{fs, 
Twenty-two  in  numb(  r,  Iho  temperahire  ranging 
from  35  to  150  degrees  in  the  difVen  nt  springs. 
These  springs  are  becoming  quite  famous  for  the 
cure  of  rheumatism,  liver  and  kidney  complaints; 
they  are  about  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  A  comfortable  hotel  and  cottages  and  ample 
bathing  accommodations  are  here;  H.  T.  Powell, 
proprietor.  There  is  a  fine  romantic  drive  all  the 
way  up  the  Ojai  valley  (rom  Sau  Buenaventura. 

Ventura,  like  most  of  the  southern  couutie«  of 
California,  was  formerly  owned  and  held  by  Mexi- 
can grant  titles,  especially  the  large  fertile  valleys. 
These  lands  or  ranclios,  as  they  are  called,  are  be- 
ing segregated  and  sold  to  actual  settlers,  and  set- 
tlements are  mostly  made  here  because  of  the  lib- 
eral management  and  long  time  given.  J.  Marion 
Brooks,  of  San  Buenaventura,  is  f.elling  lands  in 
this  part  of  the  county. 

Goveriiiiieiit  IjBikIm. 
There  are  many  thousand  acres  of  governm(nt 
land,  mainly  in  the  mountains,  that  cannot  be  of 
present  use  but  for  b;'e-keeping  and  pasturage. 
There  are  numerous  little  valleys  scattered  thnmgh 
the  mountains  where  sheep  men  keep  their  flocks. 
Much  more  might  bo  said  in  favor  of  Ventura 
county,  but  our  article  is  already  too  lengthy  and 
we  promise,  in  the  near  future,  to  have  more  to 
say  about  this  favor<  d  spot  of  California. 
DiiiK'iisiuiis  of  tile  Gi-eiil  Gi'a|ie  Vine  of 
Venliiru  Couiily,  Ciilifornia. 

San  BuENAVE.NTrRA, 

Venti-ua  Co.,  Cai,.,  May  !)th,  1881, 
Editor  Tue  Rksovrces  of  California  :  — 

Di-ar  Sir — Soon  after  receiving  your  letter  from 
San  Luis  Obispo  I  sent  a  friend  of  mine  to  the 
residence  of  Don  Jose  Moraga  to  get  a  history  of 
the  big  grape  vine,  and  have  been  informed  that  it 
was  planted  twenty-four  years  ago.  Know  its 
trunk  measures  43  inches  in  circumference  within 
one  foot  from  the  ground  and  4'2  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  a  height  of  six  feet  from  the  ground  ;  it 
is  of  the  old  Mission  variety  and  bears  about  2,000 
pounds  of  grapes  annually  ;  the  vine  is  supported 
by  trellis  work  which  will  cover  a  space  of  50x50 
feet ;  it  is  situated  about  four  miles  north  of  this 
place.         Yours,  respectfully,      .Tames  Dai.v. 


olive:  oil,  in  sol,ano  county. 

The  Dixon  Trilniiu'  says:  "  Mrs.  S.  Ci.  McMahan 
of  Dixon  is  making  olive  oil.  Last  fall  she  bought 
the  produce  of  all  the  olive  trees  along  Putah 
Creek,  where  there  is  an  orchard  of  200  trees,  20  or 
25  years  old,  and  the  produce  of  which  has  hereto- 
fore generally  gone  to  waste.  From  lack  of  expe- 
rience, there  was  considerable  waste  that  will  be 
avoided  in  future,  but  400  gallons  of  oil  have  been 
made  of  the  finest  quality.  An  orchard  of  COO 
young  olive  trees  has  been  set  out  on  McMahan's 
place,  and  will  be  added  to  every  year,  until  there 
is  a  large  plantation  of  tbetn.  Not  until  the  trees 
are  ten  years  old  do  they  begiu  to  bear  abundantly; 
but  in  the  meantime  the  manufacture  of  the  oil 
will  be  continued  from  the  produce  of  rented 
trees,  and  new  presses  put  up  and  a  cellar  built  for 
the  preservation  of  the  oil." 


LOS  GXTOa  ALMONDS. 

The  San  Jose  Mi-rcuri/  says:  One  of  the  finest 
and  most  profitable  orchaids  in  this  county  is  the 
beautiful  hundred-acre  almond  orchard  near  Los 
Gatos.  This  orchard  is  now  seven  years  old,  and 
tiie  trees,  which  completely  cover  the  ground,  are 
literally  loaded  with  almonds.  The  value  of  the 
present  season's  crop  will  scarcely  fall  shortof  $1.50 
per  acre.  Former  crops  have  returned  to  the 
owner  from  $80  to  $100  per  acre.  This  year's  yield 
will  be  unu.-tually  large.  Th;  re  are  other  fine 
almond  orchards  in  that  neighborhood,  which  pre- 
sent a  most  promising  appearance.  The  soil  is  a 
gravelly  loam,  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  that  lay  along  the  base  of  the  hills, 
reaching  far  out  into  the  valley,  and  which  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  culture  of  the^Imoud  and 
the  grape." 
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SANTA  CHUZ  COUNTY 

Lies  on  the  coast  between  latitude  .3(i.,S0  and  .37.20 
degrees  north,  nearly  south  of  San  Francisco;  dis- 
tance by  rail  80  miles,  steamer  78  miles.  Santa 
Cruz  is  one  of  the  smaller  counties  of  the  State, 
embracing  270,400  acres,  about  one-third  of  which 
is  fertile  valley,  platttau  and  rolling  hill  land  and 
fully  40,000  acres  of  rich  bottom  land.  The  county 
is  about  30  miles  long  from  a  north-easterly  to  a 
souili-westerly  direction  and  nearly  lifleen  miles 
wide;  it  has  about  50  niiles  of  coast  along  the 
ocean  and  Monterey  bay,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
west  and  south-west.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded 
liy  Monterey  county,  on  the  east  by  Santa  Clara 
and  San  Benito,  and  on  the  north  by  San  Mateo 
counties.  Santa  Cruz  county  is  exceedingly  well 
watered,  first  by  San  Lorenzo  river  and  its  numer- 
ous branches  heading  up  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  county,  running  in  a  southern  direction  and 


affording  good  facilities  for  building  roads  up  the 
canyons,  making  the  redwoods  accessible  for  lum- 
bering.   This  county  is  well  supplied  with 

Rnllroails  and  Shippingf  Facilitiea. 
The  South  Pacific  Coast  llailroad  is  a  direct  line 
from  San  Francisco  to  Saiita  Cruz  (distance  80 
miles)  through  the  most  romantic  scenery  on  the 
coast.    The  railroad  connecting  Santa  Cruz  with 
Pajaro  via  Watsonville,  has  recently  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Southern  California  Kailroad  Com- 
pany and  will  be  changed  into  a  broad  gauge. 
Tlif  Pacitic  Coast  Steainiiliiit  Co. 
This  popular  company  have  a  regular  established 
route  here;  besides  there  are  numerous  other  ves- 
sels constantly  visiting  this  port  for  lumber,  lime, 
leather,  powder,  grain  and  dairy  products. 

Santa  Cruz  Sea  Beach. 
The  bathing  beach  is  of  the  finest  sand,  smooth 
and  clean  to  perfection.  There  are  good  bath- 
houses furnishing  bathers  with  every  necessary  for 
bathing.  The  temperature  of  surf  during  the 
bathing  season  is  58  to  02  degrees.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  bracing,  comparatively  free  from  fogs;  the 
highest  temperature  in  three  years  88  degrees,  low- 
est 31  degrees.  The  rainfall  for  the  season  is  28.7U 
inches.  The  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
in  the  comity  is  $5,547,484,  and  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion $1.85.    The  city  of 

Santa  Cruz 
Is  beautifully  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Monte- 
rey bay  at  the  mouth  of  San  Lorenzo  river,  and  is 
built  in  somewhat  of  a  basin  on  blufl's  and  benches, 
by  low  river  sides,  on  open  elevated  and  sightly 
places.  Some  of  her  dwellings  are  overshadowed 
by  trees  and  vines,  others  are  set  up  on  a  hill,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  and  arc  observable  for  miles 
around.  The  flats,  the  bluff,  beach  hill,  the  Po- 
trero,  the  south-western  addition  and  other  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  town  are  as  unlike  and  dissimilar 
as  though  separated  by  miles  of  distance.  The 


iii;r-I'luce,  on  tile  Line  of  tlic  Santa  (  i  n/,  Kailroad, 
Suntji  Cruz  County,  California. 


emptying  into  Monterey  bay  near  the  city  of  Saula 
Cruz.  Soquel  creek  heads  on  the  east  side  of  the 
county  and  takes  a  southern  direction  to  the  bay  of 
Monterey.  San  Benito  creek  forms  the  southern 
boundary  line  between  this  and  Monterey  county. 

The  country  facing  south  from  the  summit  of 
the  Santa  Crur.  mountains,  which  form  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  boundary,  make  an  amphitheater 
of  almost  perfect  aspect  facing  the  bay  of  Monte- 
rey on  the  south  and  protecled  by  high  wooded 
hills  on  the  east  and  north,  the  highest  point,  Loma 
Prieta,  is  some  4,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
whole  aspect  being  in  full  enjoyment  of  a  south 
south-east  exposure.  High  ridges  and  small  val- 
leys, gorges  and  canyons,  run  down  from  the 
mountains  and  all  clothed  with  redwood,  pine,  fir, 
oak,  maple,  madrone  and  many  other  varieties  of 
trees. 

Pajaro  A'alley, 

One  of  the  most  charming  and  productive  valleys 
ill  all  California  is  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  county.  This  valley  is  about  fifteen  miles  long 
and  from  six  to  ten  miles  wide;  the  soil  is  of  the 
richest  garden  land,  seemingly  inexhaustible.  The 
valley  is  situated  close  to  the  sea  with  a  railroad 
running  through  it,  and  it  is  made  up  of  beautilul 
fields,  fine  orchards,  deep  alluvial  bottom  lands 
and  fertile  hill  sides,  winding  streams  fringed  with 
trees,  and  here  and  there  several  beautiful  lakelets, 
a  range  of  wood-covered  mountains  on  the  north- 
east, the  dancing  surf  of  Monterey  bay  on  the 
south-west.  Northward,  near  the  mountains,  is 
Corraletos  valley,  running  in  an  ojjposite  direction; 
a  beautiful  stream  by  the  same  name  running 
through  it.  Further  up  is  Green  valley,  which  ex- 
tends up  to  the  timbered  mountains,  where  the 
redwood  timber  belt  is  reached,  which  extends  the 
entire  length  of  the  county.  Scattered  through 
this  mountain  region  are  many  lumber  mills;  nu- 
merous streams  run  down  from  the  mountains 
emptying  into  Monterey  bay  near  Santa  Cruz  city. 


streets  are  of  varying  and  uncertain  width  and  ub- 
lolutely  without  direction.  Santa  Cruz  contains 
several  elegant  and  costly  school  buildings,  situ- 
ated up  on  high  promontories  in  different  parts  of  I  completed  at  Corralitos,  which  is  located  seven 


I'he  Siinta  Ornz  Seutiitel,  established  in 
issued  every  Saturday  by  McPherson  A  Waldi  ii. 
Tlic  Courifi-Lot-al  Ilfm,  established  in  187.;i  ami 
issued  every  Wednesday  by  A.  A.  Taylor.  V 
Trtiiu<rri]il.  established  in  1880,  issued  every  Tues- 
day by  Wm.  H.  Wheeler.  All  these  are  very  en  d- 
i table  papers.  Santa  Cruz  is  well  supplied  wilh 
water  by 

Two  Water  Coinpanirg. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Water  Works,  F.  A.  Hihn,  Picpri- 
etor;  these  works  have  a  standing  pressure  of  230  ' 
feet,  suflicient  to  throw  a  stream  over  any  building 
in  the  city;  the  supply  is  from  natural  springs  and 
streams.  The  other  is  the  Santa  Cruz  Water  Co., 
W.  H.  Dake,  Siijierintendenf;  this  company  drawa 
its  supply  from  Banciforte  creek,  by  gravitation, 
and  can  supply  500,tX)0  gallons  per  day. 
Santa  Cruz  is  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
The  California  Powder  Works 
Are  situated  on  Sau  Lorenzo  river,  from  two  to 
three  miles  north  of  the  city.  The  company  own 
a  fine  water-power  and  300  acres  of  land  here.  The 
works,  nineteen  departments,  occupy  about  40 
acres.  They  were  established  in  18G5  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,000.  The  production  is  1.50,000  kegs,  of  25 
pounds  each,  of  all  kinds  of  black  powder  annu- 
ally, returning  a  handsome  interest  on  the  original 
investment.  Their  rifle  and  sporting  powder  has 
the  reputation  of  being  superior  to  any  other  sold 
in  the  State.  They  employ  100  men.  Bernard 
Peyton,  the  gentlemanly  superintendent,  has  a  fine 
residence  situated  on  a  high  promontory  many 
hundred  feet  above  the  works  and  overlooking  the 
entire  valley. 

Tanneries. 

There  are  three  extensive  tanneries  in  the  county. 
Porter's,  near  Soquel;  Kronts,  about  one  mile  north 
of  Santa  Cruz;  and  Kirby's,  on  Mission  street  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Kirby  is  the  pioneer  tanner  in  the 
county.  His  present  extensive  establishment  em- 
braces about  three  acres  of  ground,  the  buildings 
are  large  and  systematically  arranged  and  complete 
in  every  department,  turning  out  15,000  sides  of 
sole  leather  annually.  Mr.  Kirby  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  making  the  best  Bolc  leather  in  the  State. 
Next  we  come  to  the 

Lime  Works, 
Which  is  the  most  extensive  and  profitable  interest 
of  the  county,  there  being  three  firms  engagid  in 
it.  Davis  A  Cowell  are  the  oldest,  commencing  in 
18G5,  their  business  reputation  now  extends  over 
the  entire  State;  they  own  their  own  wharf  and 
large  warehouses  on  the  beach,  where  they  handle 
100,000  barrels  annually.  The  IXL  company  com- 
menced bu.Hiness  about  six  years  ago.  H.  T.  Holmes 
company  •  another.  Both  of  these  companieB 
kilns  arc  near  Felton. 

Saw-mi  lis. 
There  are  eleven  saw-mills  in  the  county  produc- 
ing over  30,000.000  feet  of  lumber.    The  timber  is 
principally  ndwood  and  the  lumber  trade  extends 
south  to  Mexico  and  east  as  far  as  Colorado. 

CVment  Worka 
Were  established  in  1877  and  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  Santa  Cruz.  It  is  shown  that  the 
cement  produced  is  equal  to  the  bist  English  im- 
ported cement.  The  supply  of  raw  material  in  this 
county  is  seemingly  inexhaustible;  it  is  carbonate 
of  lime  with  a  mixture  of  silicia  and  alumina  in 
clay,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by 
springs  containing  a  large  excess  of  minerals.  The 

Soquel  Paper  Mills 
Are  owned  by  O'Neill  Brothers,  and  are  situated  near 
Soquel.   They  produce  4'j  tons  of  wrapping  paper 
per  day.    There  is  also  a  new  paper  mill  about 


the  city.  The  Odd  Fellows  Hall  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  city.  The  Bank  of  Santa 
Crnz,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  is  doing  a  general 
commercial  banking  business.  Elbert  Austin, 
President ;  E.  J.  Cox,  Cashier.  The 
Hotels 

Aro  quite  adequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
visitors,  altlioiigh  during  the  summer  months  there 


miles  west  of  Watsonville. 

Founilries, 

Of  which  there  aro  two,  one  owned  by  Thomas 
Amner,  who  builds  all  kinds  of  steam  engines  and 
machinery.  W.  H.  Martin's  new  foundry  manu- 
factures stoves,  castings  and  general  custom  work. 
.'V  mile  north  of  town  are  the  Glue  and  Soap  Works 
of  E.  Kuntz;  this  business  was  established  in  1800, 


are  thousands  of  guests.  The  Pacific  Ocean  House,  '  ^""^  '^'^'-''^  *  success  since  it  first  started.  There 
E.  J.  Swift,  Proprietor,  ranks  with  the  leading  ho- 
tels of  the  State,  containing  100  handsomely  fur- 
nished rooms  and  located  on  Pacific  street,  the 
leading  business  street  of  the  city,  near  railroad 
depots,  street  cars  from  the  door  to  the  beach. 
Wilkins  Hotel,  located  on  the  same  street  below 
the  post-office,  P.  V.  Wilkins,  Proprietor.  These 
two  are  the  first-class  hotels  of  the  city.  There 
are  several  first-class  summer  resorts,  such  as  the 
Pope  House  and  cottages,  up  on  Mission  street, 
commanding  a  fine  view;  the  lliverside  House,  a 
fine  three  story  mansion,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  Fred  Barson,  Proprietor;  the  Germania  a 
German  hotel,  only  one  block  from  the  Opera 
House,  Martin  \-  Krug,  Proprietors  ;  Ocean  View 
House,  located  near  the  ocean  beach  and  com- 
manding a  tine  view,  surf  bath-house  connected, 
street  cars  to  the  door;  besides  there  are  a  number 
of  less  preten  tious  houses,  such  as  the  Santa  Cruz, 
opposite  the  Plaza.  Eight  hotels  in  ail  and  five 
summer  boarding  houses. 

Tlie  public  buildings  are  a  Court  House,  City 
Hall,  Santa  Cruz  Opera  House— the  best  arranged 
house  of  the  kind  south  of  San  Francisco ;  Bern- 
heim's  Hall,  the  largest  in  the  city,  comfortably 
seating  1,000  people. 

Newspapers. 

Three  weekly  newspapers  are  published  here, 


are  two  fiour-mills  in  Santa  Cruz,  one  a  four  story 
bnildiiig  located  down  near  the  beach  and  has  a 
capacity  of  100  barrels  a  day.  Also  two  breweries 
and  one  soda  works.  E.  Bowman  has  a  large  car- 
riage factory  employing  a  number  of  mechanics. 

Watsonville 
Is  situated  on  the  line  between  this  and  Monterey 
county  at  the  juncticip  of  the  S.  P.  and  Watson- 
ville and  Santa  Ciuz  llailroad,  and  contains  2,300 
inhabitants.  Watsonville  has  broad,  straight 
streets  running  at  right  angles,  handsomely  shaded 
by  maple  and  other  trees;  near  the  center  of  the 
town  is  the  Plaza,  set  apart  for  a  park,  which  is 
nicely  laid  out  and  planted  with  trees  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  music  pavilion.  The  town  is  hand- 
somely built  and  the  dwellings  well  painted,  giv- 
ing it  a  fresh  appearance.  Tiie  principal  businesa 
street  is  nearly  all  built  of  brick.  Opposite  the 
Plaza  IS  the 

Mansion  House, 

One  of  the  fiuest  hotels  in  the  State,  kept  by 
Jerome  Porter.  Opposite  this  is  the  office  of  the 
Watsonville  Mill  and  Lumber  Company,  head- 
quarters of  the  redwood  lumber  trade  of  the  coast. 
This  company  shipped  over  9,000,000  feet  last  year, 
and  will  ship  12,000,000  feet  this  year.  Their  trade 
extending  south  into  Mexico  and  east  as  far  as  Col- 
orado. 

The  Bank  of  Watsonville,  with  a  capital  of 


June. 
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$200,000,  J.  N.  Be88e,  Casliier,  is  doing  a  general 
commercial  banking  business.  John  T.  Porter, 
one  of  the  wealtliitst  citizens  here,  is  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  and  commission  business.  A  few 
blocks  west  of  the  Plaza  Mr.  Frank  Aldrieh  is 
about  completing  one  of  the  finest  flouring  mills 
south  of  San  Francisco;  this  mill  will  make  flour 
by  the  "  new  process."  The  Watsonville  fruit  tree 
nursery,  of  20  acres,  where  the  different  varieties 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  raised  by  James  Wat- 
ters,  is  a  credit  to  this  part  of  the  State.  The  Wat- 
sonville Water  Company  furnish  the  town  with 
pure  water  brought  from  thn  mountains.  Two 
weekly 

New$pa|iers 

Are  published  here,  the  Tramtcripl,  established  in 
187G  and  issued  by  G.  W.  Peckham;  the  Pajarn- 
nian,  established  in  1867  and  published  by  W.  B. 
Badclift';  both  papers  are  alive  to  the  interests  of 
this  favored  part  of  California.  The  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company  shipped  over  7,000  tons  of 
grain  from  here  last  year,  and  the  S.  P.  E.  R.  1,350 
tons  since  January,  1881.  The  price  of  laud  within 
a  radius  of  five  miles  of  Watsonville  is  from  SCO  to 
$200  per  acre  for  valley;  further  back,  rolling  hill 
lands,  from  $15  to  SdO,  and  mountain,  grazing  and 
fruit  lands  from  $5  to  S15.  The  rainfall  here,  for 
the  season,  is  19.39  inches.  There  are  five  <  hurches, 
six  hotels  and  fifteen  general  stores.  Much  more 
might  be  said  if  space  would  permit,  suftice  it  to 
say  that  Watsonville  is  one  of  the  most  pleasaut 
towns  in  this  region  and  possesses  many  attrac- 
tions as  a  place  of  residence. 
The  third  town  in  the  county  is  the  village  of 

Situated  seven  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  up  the  San 
Lorenzo  river,  and  on  the  South  Pacific  Coast  Kail- 
road.  This  is  quite  a  lumbering  and  lime  produc- 
ing place.  There  is  a  V  flume  extending  fourteen 
miles  up  into  the  redwood  forests,  where  several 
saw  mills  are  located,  manufacturing  lumber  and 
shingles  and  floating  down  the  flume  to  the  rail- 
road, where  it  is  shipped  on  the  cars  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  is  a  large  shingle-mill  in  the  v  llage. 
One  mile  up  from  the  town  is  the  H.  T.  Holmes 
and  I  X  L  lime  kilns,  employing  100  men.  The 
Eagle  Fuse  Works,  of  W.  H.  Talbot  A-  Co.,  are  lo- 
cated here,  manufacturing  700,000  feet  of  fuse  per 
month.  There  are  three  stores,  two  hotels,  two 
wagon  shops  and  several  other  smaller  business 
places.  This  is  a  very  popular  camping  place  where 
last  year  350  people  were,  for  several  months,  en- 
joying this  flue  mountain  scenery.  The  Santa 
Cruz  big  tree  grove  is  but  1  %  miles  from  here. 

A  visit  to  this,  one  of  California's  most  romantic 
spots,  and  enjoy  the  fine  scenery  and  pure  moun- 
tain air  over  the  new  and  elegant  route  of  the 
South  Pacific  Coast  Kailroad,  distance  from  San 
Francisco  only  7i  miles,  time,  four  hours,  will  re- 
pay any  one. 

Soquel, 

The  fourth  village  in  size  in  the  county,  is  located 
4'i  miles  east  from  Santa  Cruz  ou  the  Watsonville 
and  Santa  Cruz  Railroad,  and  two  miles  from  Mon- 
terey bay,  in  a  rich  agricultural  country.  O'Neill's 
paper-mill.  Grave's  saw-mill  and  Porter's  tannery 
are  located  here.  The  place  has  many  attractions 
and  contains  200  inhabitants. 

Aptog 

Lies  between  Sequel  and  Watsonville,  and  eight 
miles  east  of  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  Claus  Spreckles 
owns  a  large  estate  here  and  has  erected  a  magnifi- 
cent hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  summer 
travel.  The  location  is  a  very  desirable  and  pic- 
turesque one.  The  hotel  stands  on  high  ground 
overlooking  Monterey  bay  and  is  fronted  by  lawn 
and  beautiful  flower  beds;  pretty  cottages  for  fam- 
ilies are  tastefully  grouped  in  tlie  grounds;  every 
inducement  in  the  way  of  amusement  is  offered 
here.  Much  more  might  be  said  of  Santa  Cruz 
county  if  time  and  space  would  permit. 


MONTEREY  COUNTY. 

This  county  lies  between  parallels  35.45  and  37 
north,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Siinta  Cruz 
county  and  Monterey  bay,  on  the  east  by  the  coun- 
ties of  San  13onito,  Fresno  and  Tulare,  on  the  south 
by  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  ocean.  It  has  an  area  of  2,304,000  acres; 
the  northern  line  of  the  county  is  about  90  miles 
south  from  San  Francisco.  There  is  a  great  diver- 
sity of  soil,  climate  and  produciions,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  tho  county  is  divided  by 
mountains,  hills  and  valleys.  The  territory  may 
be  regarded  as  separated,  naturally,  into  four  sec- 
tions, viz:  The  Santa  Lucia  range  of  mountains, 
running  parallel  with  the  ocean,  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  county,  following  the  coast  line. 
Tlie  G  ibilan  range  in  tho  eastern  portion  extend- 
ing from  Monterey  bay  on  the  north  into  Han  Luis 
Obispo  county  on  the  south;  these  mountains  are 
in  most  places  very  rough  and  steep,  es[)eciHlly  in 
the  central  and  western  portion  of  the  range,  so 
much  so  that  some  parts  of  the  county  have  not 
been  explored;  they  attain  to  a  height  of  5,000  feet. 
Between  these  two  ranges  of  mountains  lies  tho 

Great  Siiliiiiis  Valley, 
Which  opens  upon  Monterey  bay  on  the  north, 
from  which  it  extends  in  a  south-eastern  direction 
for  75  miles  and  from  six  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  and 
according  to  the  Surveyor  General's  report,  con- 
tains 640,000  acres  of  laud.   Through  this  valley 


runs  the  Salinas  river  from  a  sonth-eastern  to  a 

north-western  direction  and  empties  into  the  bay 
of  Monterey;  the  principal  tributaries  to  this 
stream  are  Arroyo  Seco,  San  Antonio  and  Niicimi- 
ento  from  the  west,  and  the  San  Lorenzo  and  Es- 
trayo  from  the  cast. 

The  I.iiiifis 

In  this  valley  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
First— Rich  bottom,  good  for  the  growth  of  any- 
thing. Second— The  table  lands,  good  for  wheat 
j  and  barley;  these  stand  dry  weather  or  a  short  sup- 
ply of  rain  better  than  any  other  in  the  valley. 
Third— Tho  up-lands  which  lie  close  along  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  canyons 
and  among  the  lower  hills,  ere  good  for  general 
farming,  stock  raisingand  fruit  culture.  The  prices 
of  these  dift'urent  lands  are,  for  the  bottom  lands 
from  $30  to  ^00;  the  table  lauds  from  SIO  to  S.30, 
and  the  uplands  from  §1.50  to  SIO,  owing  to  loca- 
tion and  proximity  to  market.  Fully  one-tliird  of 
the  county  is  mountain  waste  and  not  susceptible 
of  cultivation,  and  a  great  portion  too  rough  lor 
grazing.  The  population  of  the  county  is  10,931 
and  about  300  Chinese,  not  included.  The  taxable 
property  of  this  county  is  $8,070,877  and  the  rate 
of  taxation  S1.G5. 

Monterey  county  is  well  supplied  with  railroads. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  enters  the  county 
on  the  north  and  runs  through  the  great  Salinas 
valley  from  Pajaro  to  Soledad,  a  distance  of  144 
miles  with  a  branch  from  Castroville  (which  is 
only  10  miles  south  of  Pajaro)  to  Monterey,  a  dis- 
tance of  10  miles. 

Moss  Landing 

Is  located  at  the  mouth  of  Salinas  river  where  it 
enters  Monterey  bay ;  large  commodious  ware- 
houses for  the  storage  of  grain  are  provided,  a 
wharf  is  built  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamers  make 
regular  stops  twice  a  week  for  grain.  S.  N.  Laugh- 
lin,  the  agent,  informs  us  that  over  10,000  tons 
were  shipped  from  this  point  last  year  by  this  line 
of  steamers.  There  are  sixteen  points  in  the 
county  where  the  farmer  can  ship  produce,  either 
by  rail  or  by  water.  Two  and  a  half  miles  west 
from  Moss  Landing  is 

Castroville, 
Situated  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  at  the  Mon- 
terey Junction.  The  town  was  founded  in  1804  by 
Juan  B.  Castro.  It  is  regularly  laid  off  and  con- 
tains at  present  about  1,000  inhabitants.  In  this 
neighborhood  is  a  large  area  of  swamp  land  which 
has  mostly  been  i-eclaimed,  making  the  very  best 
of  agricultural  land;  water  is  easily  obtained  at  a 
maximum  depth  of  20  feet.  Mr.  Castro  is  the 
owner  of  a  large  grant  which  he  is  subdividing  and 
selling  at  reasonable  rates;  the  price  of  land  in 
this  vicinity  is  from  $10  to  $60  dollars  per  acre. 

Castroville  has  two  hotels,  five  general  stores  and 
a  good  flouiing-mill  owned  by  Black  &  Sons.  The 
Castroville  Arrjua  is  a  weekly  paper  established  in 
1869  and  managed  by  Joseph  Merritt  since  1875. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  oak  timber  in  this  vicin- 
ity and  a  splendid  climate,  the  thermometer  seldom 
going  lower  than  60  degrees  or  higher  than  80  de- 
grees. We  now  pass  on  South  through  a  hne  agri- 
cultural country,  for  nine  miles,  to  the  county  seat 
of  Monterey  county, 

Salinas  City, 
Which  is  located  in  the  heart  of  Salinas  valley  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  B.  E.  118  miles  south  from 
San  Francisco,  12  miles  from  tide  water  at  Moss 
Landing,  and  18  miles  from  the  town  of  Monterey. 
It  is  a  young  and  thriving  city,  only  14  years  old, 
and  at  present  contains  1,900  inhabitants.  It  has 
one  of  the  finest  business  locations  in  the  State, 
The  town  is  well  laid  off  with  broad  streets,  the 
business  street  having  asphaltum  sidewalks  14  feet 
wide.  Tlic  town  is  lighted  with  gas  and  is  well 
supplied  with  water  works;  it  has,  altogether,  a 
very  city-like  appearance.  The  Salinas  City  Bank 
is  a  thriving  institution  with  a  paid  up  capital  of 
$200,000,  W.  S.  Johnson,  Cashier;  J.  D.  Carr, 
President.  The  Abbott  House,  a  fine  three-story 
brick  hotel;  a  $60,000  Court-house,  tho  finest  in 
Southern  California;  the  Empire  Flouring  Mills, 
a  four-run  mill  with  all  new  machinery;  the  Stan- 
dard Mills,  with  three-run  of  stone;  the  machine 
shops  of  Iverson  Brothers,  and  the  immense  mer- 
cantile house  of  Vanderliurst,  Sanburn  &,  Co.  are 
all  prominent  features  of  this  young  and  thriving 
city  of  the  plain.  The  rain-fall  at  Salinas  for 
the  season  is  13.75  inches.  Further  south,  up  the 
valley  towards  Soledad,  the  rain-fall  has  been  much 
lighter.  We  now  pass  on  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion to  the  most  interesting  historical  town  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Monterey, 

Which  is  situated  in  a  cove  of  the  mountains  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Monterey  bay  and  thor- 
oughly protected  from  the  rough  winds  of  the  Pa- 
cific by  the  range  of  mountains  which  extend  about 
three  miles  to  the  northward  and  terminate  at 
Point  Pinos.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the 
coast;  the  largest  vessels  can  always  enter  the  bay 
as  there  is  no  bar  to  cross. 

Monterey  is  closely  connected  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  California  and  a  short  historical  sketch  of 
the  early  part  of  California's  history  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  "The  first  glimpse  we  have  of 
this  country  is  from  Juan  Roderigucz  Cabrillo,  on 
his  first  voyage  along  up  the  western  short  s  of  this 
western  continent  iu  1542,  only  50  years  after  Co- 


lumbus discovered  Amerins.  The  mouutains,  Ca- 
brillo describes  in  his  Jonrual,  along  the  coast  to 
the  southward  were  bare  of  t'mber  until  he  reached 
tlie  37tli  parallel  of  latitiulo.  when  he  gets  sight  of 
tho  wood-crowned  range  of  inouiitains  and  makes 
note  of  the  fact.  Just  this  glimpse  is  given  us  in 
the  Journal  of  the  first  exolorer,  and  we  see  no 
more  of  it  for  36  years.  The  next  explorer.  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  sailed  alone  the  same  track,  then 
there  is  another  silence  of  24  years,  when  Viscayno 
comes  exploring  more  carefully  and  searching  for 
harbors,  and  it  is  he  who  tinds  Monten  y  bay,  ar- 
riving here  May  16th,  lfiO'2.  and  named  this  bay  in 
konor  of  Gasper  de  Zunigu.  Count  de  Monterey, 
who  was  at  that  time  Viceroy  of  Mexico  and  who 
had  lilted  out  the  expedition.  Then  there  comes 
another  silence  of  5G  years,  when  Charles  III,  King 
of  Spain,  swayed  the  sceiiter  on  the  Spanish  throne 
from  1759  to  1780,  and  Gasper  de  I'arlala  was  Cali- 
fornia's first  Governor,  being  appointed  in  1767, 
and  remained  in  oftice  until  1771.  California  was 
then  a  wild,  unexplored  country.  From  1767  un- 
til 1822  California  was  under  Spanish  government 
and  had  nine  different  governors  presiding  over 
her  destinies,  Vicente  de  Sala  being  in  office  when 
California  passed  from  the  Spanish  to  tho  Mexican 
Government  for  24  years.  While  under  the  latter 
Government  there  were  nine  Mexican  governors. 
Pio  Pico  was  in  office  from  February,  1845,  until 
July  7th,  1846,  when  Commadore  John  I).  Sloat 
hoisted  the  American  flag  at  Monterey,  and  by 
Proclamation  took  formal  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  was  the  first 
American  Military  Governor  of  California.  The 
old  Custom-house  is  still  standing  on  the  beach 
where  the  same  identical  flag-staff' that  floated  Cal- 
ifornia's first  American  flag  is  still  standing  in  its 
socket  on  the  north-west  corner  of  the  old  adobe 
building,  the  north  end  of  which  was  built  l)y 
Spain,  the  south  by  Mexico  and  the  intermediate 
by  the  American  Government.  Many  other  places 
of  interest  is  pointed  out  to  the  stranger  in  this 
quaint  old  town,  such  as  the  Catholic  church  built 
in  17!:4,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  altar  and 
inside  still  being  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  old  archives,  the  pure  silver- 
ware of  the  church,  the  old  paintings,  of  saints, 
brought  from  Spain  a  hundrid  years  ago;  Colton 
Hall,  where  the  first  Constitution  was  framed,  is 
now  used  as  a  school-house.  Hi  re  may  be  seen 
the  most  complete  library  south  of  San  Francisco. 
It  was  established  as  early  as  1851  and  contains 
about  3, COO  volumes  of  scientific  and  historical 
works.  Some  of  tiiese  are  from  the  best  authors 
and  very  expensive  and  rare  works. 

Commodore  Robert  I .  Stockton  succeeded  John 
D.  Sloat  in  January,  1846,  when  Colonel  John  C. 
Fremont  (now  Governor  of  Arizona)  was  ap- 
pointed in  1847  and  issued  a  general  proclamation 
dated,  Monterey,  March  1st,  1847  ;  his  successor, 
Richard  B.  Mason's  proclamalioji  is  dated  Monte- 
rey, May  31st,  1847,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Gen- 
eral Persifer  F.  Smith,  who  remained  at  the  helm 
until  the  inauguration  of  Peter  H.  Burnett,  the 
first  governor  of  the  great  State  of  California, 
which  took  place  December,  1849.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  1849,  the  old  town  of  Monterey  was  en- 
livened by  arrivals  from  all  parts  of  the  State  of 
delegates  to  the  first  California  Constitutional 
Convention.  There  were  forty  members,  who,  in 
forty  working  days,  framed  a  Constitution  that 
lasted  California  for  thirty  years  of  her  happy  and 
pfosperous  existence.  A  majority  of  those  could 
scarcely  speak  English.  The  present  survivors,  so 
far  as  we  know,  are  Charles  F.  Botts,  A.  J.  Ellis, 
Win.  M.  Gwin,  residents  of  San  Francisco;  Paeifi- 
cus  Old,  now  in  the  east;  B.  M.  Price,  since  (tov- 
ernor  of  New  Jersey;  P.  Sainsevain,  for  the  past 
25  years  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles  county;  General 
M.  G.  Vallejo,  now  residing  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
and  Dr.  O.  M.  Wozencraft,  of  desert  reclamation 
celebrity.  Monterey  was  then  the  Capital  formally 
years,  and  many  of  the  above  named  governors 
under  Spanish,  Mexican  and  American  rule  made 
the  place  their  home.  In  the  mean  time  the  Capi- 
tal was  removed  to  San  Jose.  Gold  was  discovered 
at  Coloma,  in  El  Dorado  county,  in  .fanuary,  1848, 
and  the  once  bustling  Capital,  Monterey,  quieted 
down.  In  all  the  ebbings  and  flowings  of  Califor- 
nia's life,  in  all  the  storms,  in  all  the  calms,  Mon- 
terey soon  became  completely  separat(td."  There 
are  many  places  of  interest  yet  to  be  seen  here.  A 
half  mile  west  of  town  is  Whaler's  Point,  where  a 
company  of  Portuguese  are  still  following  the  avo- 
cation of  catching  whales.  Tho  writer  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  one  of  these  sea  monsters  captured 
on  the  morning  of  the  lOfli  of  April,  in  the  Bay 
of  Monterey,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  shore. 
This  was  the  twelfth  one  for  the  company  this  sea- 
son. Near  this  point,  at  low  tide,  may  be  seen  a 
portion  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  that  carritd  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  from  off  the  island  of  Elba. 
Four  miles  south  may  be  seen  the  old  Mission  Car- 
inel,  the  second  oldest  on  tho  coast.  On  the  hill, 
a  half  mile  frtmi  town,  is  the  old  fort,  General 
Halleck's  head-quarters;  the  old  block-house, 
the  old  theater,  the  first  in  California,  now  all  in 
ruins.  But  the  greatest  attraction  in  these  modern 
times  is  tlie 

Hotel  I>i'l  Monte 

And  grounds,  the  most  magnificent  structure  of 
the  kind  ou  the  coast,  situated  about  a  half  mile  { 


east  from  this  quaint  old  town.  This  is  decidedly 
tho  largest,  handsomest  and  most  elegantly  fur- 
nished sea  side  hotel  in  the  country.  Indeed  no 
ocean  liouse  upi  n  the  .\tlantic  approaches  it  in  its 
plan  of  exterior,  while  its  interior  finish,  accom- 
modations and  appointments  are  much  superior  to 
llioso  of  any  like  establishment  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  built  in  modern  gothic  style,  and  is 
385  feet  in  length  and  115  feet  in  width,  the  center 
being  five  stories  high  with  a  tower  SO  feet.  Thtre 
are  three  flights  of  stairs,  on,  at  tho  intersection 
of  each  of  tho  end  wings,  and  a  grand  staircase 
leading  from  the  lobby.  The  hotel  is  lighted 
throughout  with  gas,  pure  water  is  su|)plied  from 
an  artesian  well.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
hotel  are  tho  carriage  houses  and  slabh  s,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  sixty  horsts. 

The  (>r»uii<lM 
Contain  106  acres  of  a  beautifully  wooded  natural 
park  of  pine,  oak,  cedar  and  cypress  trees;  there 
are  about  1,200  young  ^rees  jdanttd.  Fine  grass 
plats,  swings,  croquet  grounds,  choice  flowers  and 
Khrubs  may  be  seen  on  every  hand,  beautiful  drives 
all  through  the  park,  and  about  half  a  mile  west, 
on  a  gradual  descent  at  the  beach,  are  the  magnifi- 
cent 

Hath  lloiiKes. 

\  more  perfect  and  desirable  bathing  place  would 
be  hard  to  find.  Here  is  about  being  completed 
the  largest  bathing  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  Large  hot 
and  cold  plunge  salt  and  fn  sh  water  Imtlis  and 
ample  accommodations  in  the  bath-houses  for  200 
bathers.  Between  the  hotel  and  the  ocean  is  7,000 
acres  of  land;  a  more  romantic,  natural  park  can 
not  be  found  in  the  State;  line  drives  along  the 
bay  and  ocean,  among  tho  thickly  wooded  and 
rocky  cliffs  are  being  made.  A  drive  to  the  light- 
house and  through  the  quaint  old  town  of  Monte- 
rey will  amply  repay  a  jouriu:y  to  this,  one  of  Cal- 
ifornia's historical  spots.  Monterey  boasts  of  one 
of  the  most  even  climates  in  the  world.  The  dis- 
tance by  rail  from  San  Francisco  is  125  miles; 
steamer  85  miles.  Present  population  of  the  town 
2,000. 
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Capital,  paid  in  full,  -  $200,000.00 


Assets,  Jan.  1, 1881,  $353,530.33 
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No.  405  California  Street,  S.  F. 

A  LAKGE  AND  C0MPLE1E 

MAP  OF  CALIFORNIA 


This  Ma])  Has  Just  Itoeu  PiiblislK  d. 


IT  IS  T.AII)  OITT  ON  A  S<'AI.I';  OK  Vi  ftlll.lCS 
to  the  ini'h;  si/.c.  r)'<.xlk.  I'.'cf.  In  (-(tiii))iliiiK  thin 
win'k  free  jicfcsK  Ims  ln-eu  liiid  to  nil  tin-  surv.-ys  in  llic 
yurvcyor  (JciicnU's  Oflici-s  of  both  States.  Also,  to  llic 
Militury  niid  Unilroad  Surveys,  with  nuincroiiK  <  uuiily 
Hiid  Private  Surveys. 

TIk'  two  Still CK  arc  laid  out  witli  Dasf  T.iiii  s  iind  Merid- 
inns.  sliowinu  TowiiKliiiis,  S<TtioiiH,  liiiili'oa  <n,  Kailroad 
Lands,  Privoti'  Urniits,  Lniid  Dislni  ts.  I.nud  Otliccs,  .lu- 
dii'ial  Distriita.  Militury  Ktnlioiis,  Iiidiiin  Itrsi  rviitioriH. 
Miiiiiitj  and  AKricultural  I.hiiiIn,  etc.  (Ileal  <  «ic  liiis 
l).  (  ii  liilicu  in  tiic  Toiionriipliy  of  i  nch  State.  Pron  ssor 
WiiiTNKy,  I'ornii  rly  of  llie  Stati>  (Ji  oloKii  iil  Snrvi  y,  and 
Profi  Ksor  Davidson,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  Imve  Kivi  ii 
aid  ill  this  work. 

Tliis  Map  is  adapted  to  tlic  wants  of  IJusincsB  Men  ns 
we'll  us  tliiit  of  Srliools  and  Si'iciitilic.  Men.  It  is  the 
Staliduid  Slap  '■'  ""'  P'll'lif  Si  liools  of  tllis  City,  lilid 
tliroii(;liout  lliiB  Slate.  Surveyors  will  nppri  l  inte  its 
utility.  It  is  inoiiiitiul  on  lliii'  iiiiislin,  with  lilnck  will- 
mil  rolI.Ts  Also  ]nit  up  in  liiir  leatlier  jioclK  t  eovei-H, 
Hiiitiibic  for  travelers.  No  pains  liave  brcn  spared  to 
iniilti' it  a  coiniili  tc  and  valiinlilr  work.  Tliih  map  is 
now  olli  riil  tor  salr  at  717  Montiiumhiy  Stiikkt,  San 
FiiANc:iBi'o;  also  at  the  ]>riiti'ipiil  Hooli  Stores  on  Ihc 
Coast.  Persons  dcsiriiii;  a  <-opy  of  it  will  pU-iise  order 
it.  It  will  lie  sent  C.  O.  I).  Price  JIO  mount,  d:  in  liook 
form,  $ii.  A  sinun.-r  siz.-,  frHiii  srah;  18  miles  to  the 
inch,  will  be  sold  at  II. ■''Ml,  book  form:  H,  niountcd. 
WAKIIKN  HOLT,  Puliliiilii.r, 
717  niuiitifoinery  N(. ,  Nun  Francisco. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


June. 


The  Crop  and  Business  Outlook. 


REPORTS  F.  OSI  VARIOUS  SECTIONS  OP 
TUB  STATE. 


Till-  Cereals. —Fruit   Culture.-  Demnnil  lor 
lifiliorin^  3Iell. 

Tlic  followiiiy  r<  |Hirt«  wliifli  we  liave  coii(U-iia<  d 
fmni  our  latest  i  xolianges,  indicate  a  liealtliy  levi- 
val  of  trade  and  industry  in  all  sectioijs  of  the 
State : 

White  A  Lissali,  in  their  last  Monlhlii  Iterieie, 
pnhlislK  d  ill  this  eily,  in  speaUiiij?  of  the  quality 
and  (|iiaiility  of  the  wheat  crop  about  to  be  liar- 
vesti  d,  says :  "As  regards  the  quality  the  idea 
seems  to  be  that  it  will  be  good— on  an  average 
better  than  last  year,  brt  the  quantity  is  subject  to 
all  sorts  of  estimates  and  the  very  greatest  diver- 
sity of  opinion  prevails.  That  the  weather  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  has  been  favorable,  all 
seem  to  allow;  but  the  question  of  acreage  in  the 
northern  counties,  which  were  Hooded,  and  the 
product  of  the  adobe  bottom  lands,  are  the  weak 
point  in  all  calculations.  The  crop  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  throughout  all 
the  southern  counties,  is  admittedly  as  large  as 
last  year;  and  the  propitious  weather  we  are  now 
enjoying  will  do  much  to  mature  some  ol  the  late 
sown  grain  which  in  some  parts  of  the  State  is  in 
ratiiera  precarious  condition." 

A  writer  in  the  Sacramento  Jlec,  says:  "In 
some  of  the  Coast  Kange  valleys  and  the  more  fa- 
vored portions  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
districts  crops  are  looking  well  and  a  fair  yield  is 
looked  for." 

A  correspondent  says,  that  on  the  west  side  of 
the  San  .Joaquin  the  prospects  are  favorable  for  a 
much  larger  yield  of  wheat  than  last  year,  or  in 
fact  for  any  year  for  the  past  decade. 

The  Napa  Ueptirler  says  :  "Abram  Clark  has  this 
year  two  thousand  acres  of  wheat  in  Berryessa 
Valley  and  six  thousand  acres  in  Colusa  county. 
Of  the  latter,  four  thousand  acres  were  summer- 
fallowed,  the  wheat  on  which  looks  better  than  any 
previously  raised  there." 

The  Chico  Eiilrrpri.ie  says :  "Colonel  C.  L.  Wil- 
son has  about  4,000  acres  of  wheat  near  Chico, 
Butte  county,  of  which  he  lias  good  reason  to  be 
proud.  The  land  was  summer-fallowed,  and  the 
grain,  which  was  sown  last  fall,  now  stands  five 
I'eet  high  and  is  all  headed  out.  It  promises  to 
yield  fully  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre." 

.\t  Elkliorn,  Tehama  county,  says  the  People's 
C'limti',  the  grain  is  looking  fine  and  thrifty,  espe- 
cially the  summer-fallow.  Volunteer  in  many  lo- 
calities is  almost  entirely  choked  out  by  wild  oats, 
and  will  have  to  be  cut  for  hay. 

The  Merced  Anjiis  says:  "The  prospect  for  a 
large  yield  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  throughout 
the  south-eastern  quarter  of  Merced  is  as  good  a8 
could  be  desired,  and  reports  from  all  other  sec- 
tions of  the  county  are  alike  favorable." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Lower  Lake  Dnlletiii 
says:  "Mr.  Derby,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Tehama  county,  reports  crops  in  that  vicinity  as 
splendid." 

The  Calaveras  Chroiiifle  says  that  the  grain  fields 
are  looking  fine,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a 
big  yield. 

Tlie  Watsonville  I'lijuronian  says  the  crop  pros- 
pects, in  I'ajaro  valley,  are  excellent. 

The  Sriiii-Tropic  Vdliforniii  says:  "It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  by  all  who  have  carefully  examined 
the  crops  and  prospective  markets  of  Southern 
California,  this  season,  that  the  prospect  has  sel- 
dom been  more  encouraging  than  at  present.  Bus- 
iness of  all  kinds  c.nitinues  fairly  good  in  Los 
Angeles  and  building  and  other  improvements  are  | 
progressing  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner." 

Stockton  is  reported  to  be  rapidly  improving. 
The  local  papers  say  that  there  are  mo'e  permanent 
improvements  now  in  progress  than  at  any  former 
period. 

The  Dixon  Trihnnv  reports  that  a  seventy-five 
acre  fruit  farm  in  Pleasant  valley,  Solano  county, 
in  sixteen  years,  produced  fruit  which  sold,  accord- 
ing to  commission  merchants'  statements,  for 
$189,000,  or  SI  1, MOO  a  year. 

In  speaking  of  the  flush  times  in  Mendocino 
county,  a  writer  in  the  Sacramento  liee  says:  "Ev- 
ery mountain  ridge  is  swarming  with  bark-peelers; 
every  gulcli,  with  tie  and  post  splitters;  while  each 
rivulet  large  enough  for  a  dam  has  its  saw-mill  in 
full  blast.  All  this,  coupled  with  a  fine  grass  and 
grain  season,  wool  a  good  price,  a  fair  prospect  for 
hops,  Ptc.,  warrant  strong  hopes  for  future  pros- 
perity." 

A  traveling  correspondent  of  the  Napa  Reporter 
says  :  "  The  beginning  of  the  end  of  hard  times 
in  California  is  apparent  to  the  newspaper  reader. 
In  Sacramento  there  are  improvements  being  made 
which  will  cost  over  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Los  .\.ngeles  is  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  business  shock  caused  by  the  extension  of  the 
railroad  beyond  there.  San  Diego  people  now 
think  they  have  "overtaken  the  future"  and  every- 
thing there  is  lively,  hopeful  and  promising  for  the 
future.   In  San  Jose  there  is  more  building  going 

.  than  for  many  years  before.  Here  in  Napa 
nothing  of  the  mushroom  order  of  growth  has  set 
in,  but  there  is  a  steady  increase  of  public  and  pri- 


vate bnildings;  a  desirable  class  of  people  are  con- 
tinually locating  here,  business  is  improving,  our 
manufacturing  establishments  are  spreading  out, 
our  fruit  and  wine-growing  interests  are  in  the 
line  of  progress,  and  the  unrest  that  is  the  out- 
growth of  hard  times  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  a 
settled  confidence  in  the  stability  and  future  pros- 
perity of  the  town." 

The  Napa  Iteyisler  says,  that  the  largest  dairy  in 
the  county,  where  cheese  making  is  made  a 
specialty,  is  situated  on  Judge  Stanley's  ranch, 
containing  17,000  acres,  six  miles  from  Napa  City. 
Judges  Stanly  has,  at  much  expense,  reclaimed  itiO 
acres  of  tiile  land,  situate  d  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  opiiosite  Siiscol.  On  this  has  been  sown  rye 
grass,  a  kind  quite  unknown  in  this  portion  of  the 
State.  Success  has  attended  this  experiment,  as 
the  grass  came  up  well  and  is  growing  finely.  It  is 
not  easily  destroyed  by  floods,  neither  is  it  injured 
by  drouth.  The  yield  per  acre  is  quite  large.  Here 
is  a  hint  to  many  farmers  who  have  lands  in  like 
situation. 

In  southern  Sonoma  haying  has  commenced. 
This  crop,  says  a  correspondent,  will  be  abundant. 
Considerable  corn  has  been  planted  and  is  up  and 
looking  well.    The  prospect  for  all  fruts  is  good. 

The  Fresno  crops,  in  the  irrigated  districts,  are 
generally  good.  The  Kj-jntsiliir  says:  "P.  D. 
Bozeman,  of  the  Wildflower  neighborhood,  has  a 
22-acre  tract  of  alfalfa  that  he  planted  about  a  year 
ago.  It  was  pastured  during  the  winter  and  up  to 
March,  and  to-day  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  yield 
at  least  two  tons  per  acre.  Much  of  the  alfalfa 
stands  over  six  feot  high." 

The  Napa  licyisler  says:  "The  time  has  come 
when  Napa  Valley  farmers  would  do  well  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  fruit-raising,  always  using 
great  discretion  in  the  choice  of  varieties  jilaiited. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  valley  is  becoming  one 
extensive  vineyarel.  The  lower  portion  is  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  profits  accruing  from  fruit- 
raising  are  large,  anel  scores  e)f  new  vineyards  are 
being  planted.  Napa  Valley  will  in  the  future  be 
known  as  a  large,  productive  and  profitable  vine- 
yard and  orchard." 

The  liegiMcr  is  informed,  by  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  fruit-canning  establishment,  in  this  State, 
that  the  market  could  not  be  overstocked  with 
prunes.  When  well  cured,  they  always  command 
high  prices. 

The  Biverside  7Vess  says  :  "T.  W.  Cover  expects 
to  harvest  10,000  boxes  of  limes  the  coming  season. 
He  has  already  ordered  0,000  boxes.  His  trees  are 
loaded,  and  if  prices  keep  up  anywhere  in  range  of 
where  they  ought  to  be,  Mr.  Cover  will  have  ahand- 
some  income  from  his  1,000  trees." 

The  Contra  Costa  Neirs  says,  that  viniculture  is 
receiving  the  closest  attention  in  that  county,  and 
additional  vines  are  being  planted  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

In  summing  up  the  cost  of  the  machinery  used 
in  the  making  of  olive  oil,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  /Vcs.f  says:  "Drier,  fl.'iO;  mill, 
$250;  two  presses,  $500;  two  tanks,  $200;  filterers, 
$50;  ceirker,  tin  toiler,  $50;  wooden  building,  $400. 
Total,  $1,000." 

The  Mary  \\\\&  Appeul  says  that  the  fruit  crop 
of  Yuba  County  is  likely  to  be,  on  the  whole,  as 
good  as  last  year. 

Some  of  Boberts  Island  wheat,  lately  on  exhibi- 
tion, in  this  city,  shows  heads  seven  inches  long; 
and  the  field  is  estimated  to  yield  70  bushels  per 
acre. 

The  Rielwood  City  JourHiil  says:  "At  no  time, 
for  some  years,  has  there  been  so  great  a  demand 
for  horses  as  at  present,  hereabouts.  Ooeid  horses 
feir  ge-neral  use  are  hunted  for  and  bring  better 
price  s  than  at  any  time  within,  say  five  years  past." 

Two  farms  at  Old  S.in  Bernardino,  one  of  00 
acres  and  the  other  of  80  acres,  have  been  sold  for 
$20,000  apiece.  The  Tijiien  says,  that  orange 
groves,  water  ]>rivileges,  rich  soil  and  good  climate 
were  what  caused  them  to  bring  these  large  prices. 

The  Stanislaus  AVics  says,  that  within  the  past 
three  years  farming  lands  about  Meidesto  have  in- 
creased in  value  eighty  per  cent. 

Many  of  the  fruit-growers  of  Pleasant  Valley, 
El  Doraelo,  have  elisposed  of  their  apricot  crop  at 
four  cents  per  pound. 

Work  on  the  building  of  the  silk-factory  at  San 
Jose  will  soon  commence.  The  Times  adds  that 
when  it  is  completed  a  paying  enterprise  will  be 
inaugurated  that  may  be  the  forerunner  of  other 
valuable  industries. 

The  Ventura  Sitjnal  says  :  "  We  firmly  believe 
those  who  plant  apricot  orchards  in  the  coast  val- 
leys of  Southern  California,  will  reap  a  richer  har- 
vest, and  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  those  who  go 
farther  into  the  interior  and  plant  oranges,  wal- 
nuts or  grapes.  Over  two  hundred  acres  have  been 
planted  in  apricots  this  year  between  this  place 
and  Saticoy.  Next  year  twice  as  many  will  be 
planted." 

The  Ciilroy  Adrocale  says:  "  There  is  a  splendid 
chance  to  start  a  tanneiy  in  (iilrcy,  and  its  leading 
merchants  and  business  men  should  do  all  they 
can  to  induce  men  of  means  to  start  this  and  other 
manufactures  at  Gilroy.  Besides  the  increase  of 
trade  brought  by  the  employees  of  a  tannery  or 
other  manufactory  there  is  the  great  advantage  of 
quick  returns." 
The  Visalia  Delta  says :   "A  dozen  or  more  par- 


ties in  the  western  part  of  Tulare  county  will,  this 
season,  experiment  in  cotton  raising,  with  a  view 
to  entering  largely  into  its  cultivation,  should  the 
soil  there  prove  adapted  to  it.  Sugar-cane  is  also 
receiving  considerable  attention,  together  with 
several  other  raw  products  in  commercial  demand." 

It  is  said  that  about  one-fourth  o  San  Luis 
Obispo  county  may  be  cemsielere  d  as  mine  iiil  lands. 
The  Tribune  says:  "  Chrome  iron  ore  and  quick- 
silver are  feiuiid  in  many  places  in  paying  quanti- 
ties. Last  ye'ar  over  5,000,000  pounds  of  chre)me 
ore  weri  shippe  d  from  Peirt  Harfeird  and  Cayucos." 

The  Sutter  Funnrr  says:  "Our  farmers  arc 
now  all  busily  engaged  in  plowing  fallow  greiunel, 
to  be  sown  tei  wheat  next  fall.  Owing  tei  the 
floods,  and  consequent  drowning  out,  many  are 
unable  to  get  their  seed  in  in  time  for  this  season's 
harvest." 

The  Redwood  6'e(Zf//e?  says  :  "The  dairy  inter- 
ests were  never  more  flourishing  in  this  vicinity 
than  at  present.  The  number  of  cows  used  lor 
tlairy  purposes  this  year  is  abemt  1,375.  In  this 
number  is  not  incluelejd  the  cows  milked  for  home 
use." 

The  San  Diego  Union  says:  "Fine  reports  of 
the  county  crops  keep  coming  in.  A  pretty  good 
general  crop  is  now  fully  assured  if  nothing  unu- 
sual prevents,  and  this  will  be  so  even  if  there  is 
no  more  rain." 

A  corresponelent  says  that  Dr.  Stillman,  in  con- 
nection with  Leland  Stanford,  sent  to  Smyrna  for 
500  genuine  fig-trees.  Only  five  of  them  arrived 
in  good  condition.  He  has  three  o'  these  now 
growing  on  his  ranch  in  Lugonia,  San  Bernaidino 
county. 

Crop  prospects  in  the  southern  portion  of  San 
Benito  county  arc  good. 

Cioetd  judge's  place  the  apricot  crop,  in  Riverside 
Valley,  at  one  hundred  tons.  The  Press  believes 
this  to  be:  a  low  estimate.  The  peach  crop  of  the 
valley  is  placed  at  200  tons. 

The  Chicago  papers  announce  the  arrival,  there, 
of  five  car-loads  of  oranges  from  J.  W.  Wolfskill 
of  Le)s  Angeles.  The  fruit  sold  rapidly  at  from 
five  to  six  dollars  per  box. 

A  corresponelent  of  the  liullelin  aaya:  "Miller 
&  Lux  are  shearing  80,000  head  of  sheep  at  their 
ranch  at  Firebaugh  Ferry.  They  will  have  the 
wool  graded  and  ship  it  direct  to  Boston." 

The  Cilaveras  (Jlir<»tuie  says,  the  indications  for 
a  prosperous  future,  for  Mokelunine  Hill  and  vi- 
cinity, have  not  for  many  years  been  so  goeid  as 
they  are  at  present.  There  is  not  a  vacant  dwel- 
ling house  in  town,  in  fact,  houses  are  in  demand. 
There  is  more  life  on  our  streets,  business  is  im- 
proving, and  everything  promises  well. 

Tlie  Reading  Iiulepemient  says:  "Mr.  E.  Fris- 
bie  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Kerlinger  of  Anderson  have  just 
finished  tiie  planting  of  thirty  acres  of  sorghum, 
on  bottom  land  near  the  river." 

The  Santa  Rosa  Hepiildican  says,  that  the  high 
price  of  potatoes  is  stiiu.ulating  the  planting  of  an 
increased  area  in  Sonoma  county  this  year. 

Speaking  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  liiiilnnid  (Jiizelteer 
says:  "Its  situation  is  admirable,  its  climate  the 
most  healthy  to  be  found  in  Califeirnia,  and  its 
beach  is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  founel  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Oakland  Trihune  snya: 
"  Building  is  still  progressing  in  every  direction, 
and  .\lameda  is  showing  marked  improvement." 

The  Greenville  Tribune  says:  "Lumber  and 
carpenters  are  in  good  demand,  and  everything  is 
being  done  to  replace  the  losses  occasioned  by  fire." 

It  is  stated  that  a  firm  at  Ventura  has  received 
an  order  from  an  English  house  for  40,000  one- 
pound  cans,  of  honey,  anel  another  from  (ilasgow. 

It  is  saiel,  on  good  autlieirity,  that  San  Francisco 
has  ne)t  less  than  $2,000,000  invested  in  Salmon 
canneries  on  the  Columbia  river. 

The  San  Bernardino  Jinies  says:  "  Uaiiels  are 
scarce  in  the  county  and  our  farmers  complain 
that  they  capnot  get  sufficient  help  in  harvesting." 

The  Santa  Ana  llerulil  learns  that  twenty-two 
(ierma-i  families  are  now  on  the  way  to  settle  in 
the  beautiful  village  of  Orange  anel  vicinity." 

The  President  of  the  Atchison,  Topekaand  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  said,  in  an  interview  with  one  e)r  the 
reporters  of  a  city  cotemporary,  that  the  extensiem 
of  railremds  in  Mexico,  will  revolutietnize  that 
country  and  that  San  Francisco  will  derive  the 
chief  benefits  of  railreiad  enterprises  in  Mexico. 

It  IS  stated  that  the  farmers  of  Green  Meadow 
and  Florence,  Los  Angeles  county,  intend  to  re- 
establish a  cheese  factory  shortly.  The  enterprise 
will  start  with  the  product  of  400  cows. 

Nevaela  City  has  testeel  the  electric  light  .and  it  is 
a  success.  The  Transcript  says  that  six  lights  are 
to  be  placed  permanently  at  an  elevation  of  200 
feet  and  will  light  a  territory  a  mile  in  diameter  at 
a  total  expense  of  $050  per  year. 

The  Mountain  Tribune,  published  at  Bieber,  Las- 
sen county,  says  :  "We  area  good  people  here. 
The  Sunday  law  is  strictly  enforced.  Business 
houses  of  all  kinels  are  closed — not  even  a  church 
or  Sunday  School  is  open  on  Sunday." 

The  Kern  County  (lazette  says  :  "  The  present 
demand  for  farm  laborers  cannot  be  supplied." 

The  Star  says  that  St.  Helena,  in  Napa  county,  is 
growing  very  rapidly,  and  many  of  its  ambitious 
citizens  insist  that  it  shall  soon  be  the  county-seat. 
The  business  boom  still  exists  in  San  Bernardino. 


The  Times  says  that  another  bank  is  to  be  started 
there.  A  large  number  of  capitalists  are  looking 
after  mining  interests  there. 

The  Colusa  Sun  says:  "  G.  W.  Ware,  of  Colusa, 
has  planted  on  his  Cortina  farm  now  some  300  acres 
of  cottein,  and  is  continuing  the  work.  He  will 
have  in  all  some  500  acres." 

It  is  staled  that  the  farmers  around  Ferndale, 
Humboldt  county,  intenel  tei  establish  a  co-opera- 
tive cheese  factory,  empleiying  a  competent  mana- 
ger to  conduct  it. 

The  Grass  Valle'y  Union  says:  "  Prospects  are 
good  feir  a  large  fruit  crop  in  this  vicinity  the 
present  season,  as  with  the  e'xception  of  apples  all 
varieties  of  trees  seem  to  be  bearing  a  large  crop 
of  young  fruit." 

The  Santa  Clara  Jonrnnl  says:  "James  Sulli- 
van is  full  of  enthusiasm  regarding  fruit-raising  in 
the  hills  above  lios  Oatos.  He  became  sei  con- 
vinced of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  that  place 
that  last  week  he  bought  eighty  acres  of  iniprove-d 
lanel  up  there,  and  intends  to  see  what  he  can  do 
growing  limes,  oranges,  pomegranates,  apricots, 
cherries,  etc.  One  resident,  Yocco,  is  successfully 
growing  tea." 


IHEETlNli  OK  THK  SILK-<  l!L,TURE  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  last  rcK«l"r  meeting  of  the  Ciilifornia 
Silk-Culture  Association,  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  was  one  of  special  interest.    Mrs.  E. 
B.  Bakkkk  presided.    Miss.  Kkeney,  one  of  the 
vice--presidents,  gave  a  full  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  that  industry.    .\t  the  rooms  of  the 
Society,  in  San  Rafael,  about  10,000  silk-worms 
are  doing  finely;  most  of  thein  being  in  the 
second  state.    Many  visitors  have  been  iu  to 
see  the  new  work  and  all  express  themselves  as 
delighted  with  the  preigress  made  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  work,  anel  give  the  Association  a 
hearty  "  (iod-speed."    The  wife  of  the  Japan- 
ese Consul  manifested  a  good  deal  of  interest 
and  said  that  the  worms  were  the  largest,  for 
their  age,  she  hiul  ever  seen.    The  Japanese 
Consul  has  written  to  the  proper  Japanese  au- 
thorities, advising  them  to  have  a  large  supply 
o(  eggs  and  cocoons  for  the  ,\raeiican  market 
next  year,  as  he  feels  certain  that  silk-culture 
will  speedily  rank  among  the  most  important 
of  our  industries.     Those  iu  charge  of  the 
rooms  in  Wta  llafael,  corner  of  Fifth  and  L 
streets,  are  pleaseel  to  see  all  visitors,  anel  will 
gladly  show  them  their  work.    Miss.  A.  1*. 
Stanton  gave  an  interesting  account  of  her  ob- 
servations during  her  trip  in  and  around  San 
Jose.    She  found  the  interest  iu  this  industry 
very  wide-spreael  and  many  were  expetinieut- 
ing  with  the  worms.    So  far  all  experiments 
have  succeeded  admirably.    Instructions  will 
be  given  at  the  Normal  School  next  season,  on 
silk-culture;  and  the  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  the  Pacific  are  so  interested  in  it  that  it  is 
probable  a  class  will  be  opened  there  also. 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Hittell,  the  author  of  the  Culifor- 
nin  Sllk-Oroicer's  Jitsirudor,  was  voted  an  ex- 
pression of  cordial  thanks  for  her  earnest 
work.    The   Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs. 
HiTTELi.,  reported  many  letters  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  showing  the  great  inter- 
est felt.    All  desire  information,  and  the  So- 
ciety are  mailing  the  Instructors  as  rapielly  as 
is  possible.    Miss  Makweuel,  the  well-known 
Kindergarten  teacher,  reported  two  ounces  of 
silk-worm  eggs  received  and  ready  for  distri- 
bution.   She  also  had  a  long  talk  with  a  young 
inventor  who  had  made  an  appliance  by  which 
his  sister  and  others  iu  the  family  had  reeled 
silk,  in  England,  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
he  might  be  able  to  attach  this  reeling  ajipar- 
atus  to  a  common   sewing-machine.  How- 
much  such  an  invention  woulel  aid  the  small 
fanner.    Mr.  Herman,  an  expert  iu  silk  manu- 
facture, says  that  no  climate  is  so  suited  to 
silk-culture  as  that  of  California.     He  has 
traveled  widely  in  the  silk  producing  coun- 
tries, so  his  ideas  are  doubly  important.  He 
knows  from  personal  experience  that  the  ex- 
porter of  real  silk  goods  cannot  compete  with 
the  home  market  because  of  the  protective 
tariff.    He  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  Society 
and  is  endeavoring  to  further  the  industry  in 
San  Jose.    The  temperature  of  74  degrees  Fah- 
renheit is  consitlered  proper  for  the  hatching 
of  silk-worm  eggs.    The  finances  of  the  Soci- 
ety are  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  con- 
stantly improving.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
this  new  industry  will  bring  wealth  to  Califor- 
nia, so  let  all  patriotic  Californians  interest 
themselves  iu  this  work  anel  by  so  doing  aid 
their  Golden  State. 


The  Uesoubces  of  Califobnia  is  the  best 
paper  to  send  to  your  friends  abroad. 


June. 
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SAN  JOSE  FBUIT  PACKING  COMPANY. 

Among  the  mauufactnring  industries  of 
Santa  Clara  County,  one  of  the  largest  is  the 
San  Jose  Frnit  Packing  Company,  which,  from 
a  small  beginning,  has,  in  seven  years,  grown 
to  an  institution  employing  350  to  400  hands, 
during  the  busy  season,  and  turning  out  over 
fifty  varieties  of  goods.  Its  products  have  at- 
tained a  world-wide  reputation,  and  are  sent  to 
nearly  every  important  city  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Australia  and  our  own  country.  Its  products 
have  recently  taken  the  highest  award,  at  the 
great  International  Food  Exhibition  in  London, 
and  the  World's  Fair  at  Melbourne,  Australia, 
in  competition  with  over  two  thousand  exhib- 
itors. The  Company  has  recently  built  an- 
other new  factory,  the  Pacific  Packing  Com- 
pany, at  Colton,  in  Southern  California,  a  fine 
fruit  section,  and  the  center  of  a  great  honey 
producing  region,  which  thej'  also  handle  in 
large  quantities.  In  fact  they  have  been 
largely  instrumental  in  building  up  the  present 
export  demand  for  this  article,  and  expect  to 
have  for  market  this  season,  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  They  have  also  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  Glace  or  candied 
fruits,  citron,  lemon  and  orange  peel,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  California  will 
supply  the  vast  quantities  of  these  goods  now 
annually  imported  from  Europe. 


CALIFORNIA  BARLEY. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  California  barley  is  held  in  high  estima- 
tion for  brewing  purposes,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  have,  in  years  past,  frequently 
seen  special  mention  in  Eastern  and  European 
papers  of  barley  grown  in  this  State.  It  has 
always  commanded  a  premium  in  those  mar- 
kets. In  this  connection,  we  will  state  that  the 
Los  Angeles  papers  assert  that  the  barley  crop 
of  that  county  is  of  a  far  better  quality  than  it 
has  been  heretofore,  and  that  it  will  nearly  all 
do  for  brewing  purposes.  Consequently  a 
large  proportion  of  it  will  be  shipped  to  brew- 
ers in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  in  a  few  instan- 
ces to  Europe.  Car  loads  of  the  old  crop  are 
now  being  shipped  to  Denver  City  by  a  heavy 
grain  dealer,  and  large  orders  for  other  western 
cities  are  being  received  almost  daily. 


CHAPARRAL  LAND. 

California,  though  very  little  smaller  than 
France,  has  a  population  of  less  than  1,000,000 
while  the  latter  has  36,000,000.  As  compared 
with  that  of  France  fully  as  much  of  the  land 
of  our  State  is  adapted  to  grape  culture,  while 
the  production  per  acre  is  about  double.  The 
Surveyor  General  says  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  California  not  yet  taken  up, 
which  are  the  very  best  for  vine  culture.  Of 
this  class  we  might  mention  the  chaparral  land 
in  the  foot-hills,  which  is  unfit  for  pasturage 
and  the  growth  of  cereals,  but  when  cleared 
and  planted  lo  vines  it  gives  the  best  of  results 
in  size  of  crop  and  quality  of  production. 
Confirmatory  of  this  we  have  the  testimony  of 
such  men  as  Chables  Wetmoeb,  Arpad  Har- 
EZTHY  and  others  who  have  had  a  large  practi- 
cal experience  in  grape  culture. 


BUSINESS. 

The  steamers  leaving  this  port  for  China, 
Australia  and  Europe  are  going  out  almost 
daily,  filled  with  California  produce.  The 
trade  with  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  running  up 
into  the  millions,  and  giving  employment  to  a 
fleet  of  fine  vessels  built  upon  this  coast.  The 
largest  and  most  complete  sugar  refinery  in 
the  United  States  is  being  built  by  our  enter- 
prising fellow-citizen,  Claus  Spreckles.  Two 
new  woolen  mills  have  recently  started  up  and 
small  manufactures  are  rapidly  increasing. 


RAPID  INCREASE    OP  POPULATION. 

The  following  interesting  table  we  take  from 
the  Ventura  Free  Press : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  popula- 
tion of  the  great  West,  which  is  now  about 
20,000,000,  was  a  little  more  than  50,000.  The 
following  interesting  table  shows  the  growth 
of  that  population: 

Per  cent,  of 

Year.  Population.  Increase. 

1800   .'il.OOO   

1810..    29:i,109  475 

1820     8.58,057  195 

1830   1,610,473  87 

1840    3,581,.542  120 

1850   5,.582.413  57 

1860   9,715,692  74 

1870   13,971,621  43 

1880   19,131,810  37 

That  table  is  a  very  interesting  one.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  this  re- 
markable age. 


PHYLLOXERA  REMEDY. 

Mr.  H.  Mygatt,  an  old  resident  of  Napa,  tells 
us  of  what  he  pronounces,  after  thoroughly 
testing  it,  a  dead  shot  to  phylloxera,  the  cod- 
dling moth  and  all  the  grand  army  of  destruc- 
tive insects  and  noxious  bugs  and  worms  the 
orchardist  and  vineyardist  is  called  upon  to 
arm  himself  against.  This  is  his  remedy:  He 
bores  a  hole  into  the  heart  of  the  tree  or  vine, 
near  its  base,  injects  a  little  quicksilver  into  it, 
and  then  closes  it  up  with  putty.  Within  21 
hours  from  the  time  of  this  simple  perfor- 
mance, Mr.  Mygatt  says  there  is  not  a  fly,  bug 
or  worm  to  be  seen  on  the  tree,  however  much 
diseased  before  the  quicksilver  was  introduced. 
He  says  he  has  been  experimenting  with  quick- 
silver in  this  way  for  the  last  five  years  and 
finds  that  trees  and  vines  nearly  dead  are 
brought  to  life,  and  that  the  trees  on  his  place 
bear  larger  fruit  and  double  the  quantity  by  its 
use.  Mr.  Mygatt  applied  for  a  patent  some 
time  since  and  two  mouths  ago  received  word 
from  Washington  that  a  patent  would  be 
issued  him  provided  he  forwarded  the  affida- 
vits of  two  reliable  men  who  could  substanti- 
ate, from  personal  observation,  whut  had  been 
claimed  for  this  remedy.  The  affidavits  were 
duly  forwarded  and  now  Mr.  Mygatt  confident- 
ly expects  the  patent  to  be  issued  to  him. — 
Najja  Begiskr. 


IRRIGATION  IN  CENTRAL  SAN  JOAai^IN. 

The  large  rivers,  pouring  down  their  pure 
waters  from  the  Sierras,  on  the  east,  without 
the  washings  of  any  mining  operations  to  cor- 
rupt them,  are  partially  dammed,  and  from 
them  ditches  are  taken  out,  larger  than  the 
Ohio  and  Erie  canal,  to  be  carried  over  the  rich 
plains,  irrigating  in  the  greatest  perfection 
miles  on  miles  of  about  the  finest  lands  of  the 
world.  We  had  no  idea  before  of  the  eise  and 
svTccess  with  which  such  vast  systems  of  irriga- 
tion could  be  used.  The  plan  is  so  nearly  level 
that  the  work  of  digging  canals  and  ditches  is 
comparatively  easy,  each  farmer,  in  spare  days, 
doing  for  himself  whatever  is  needed  upon  his 
land;  while  a  right  for  water  sufficient  for  the 
irrigation  of  160  acres  for  the  year  is  only 
$100,  with  an  equal  assessment  with  others  to 
meet  yearly  repairs.  This  is  true  on  the  north 
side  of  Kings  Kiver;  though  nearer  Fresno, 
east  and  west,  it  is  more.  But  in  those  regions 
the  extensively  irrigated  lands  are  mostly  di- 
vided into  lots  of  only  20  acres  each,  with  gen- 
erally a  settled  family  on  each  lot.  These  fam- 
ilies appear  to  be  doing  well,  with  finest  or- 
chards, vines,  vegetables,  berries,  grain  and 
alfalfa  meadows  or  pastures  rapidly  maturing 
and  giving  good  support  to  each  resident. — 
Stockton  Independent. 


THE   SANTA   CRUZ  FOOT-HILLS. 

From  the  San  Jose  Herald  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  fruit  prospects  of  Santa  Clara 
county  were  never  better  than  at  the  present 
time.  The  foot-hills  on  this  side  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  from  Mayfield  to  Los  Gatos 
have  been  considered  nearly  useless  land,  cov- 
ered as  they  are  by  a  dense  growth  of  chapar- 
ral that  is  marked  upon  the  maps  of  the  Gov- 
ernment survey  as  "impenetrable,"  but  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  them  until  recently. 
It  now  seems  that  for  soil  and  climate  they  are 
the  best  location  in  the  State  for  grape  culture. 
The  general  range  of  these  hills  is  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  sloping  to  the  east.  They 
are  protected  from  the  cold  north  winds  of 
early  spring  and  also  from  the  hot  scorching 
winds  of  summer.  They  are  also  by  their 
slight  elevation  free  from  frosts,  being  in  the 
most  favored  part  of  the  warm  belt,  which  ex- 
tends three  or  four  miles  into  the  valley.  Not 
every  part  of  the  warm  belt  is  exempt  from 
frosts;  land  lying  along  streams  of  water  is 
sure  to  be  frosty,  while  that  upon  the  hills  is 
exempt.  Although  snow  often  lies  for  one  or 
two  days  upon  the  main  Santa  Cruz  Range,  it 
never  falls  upon  these  lower  hills." 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

o  r 

HUTCHINSON 

&  MANN, 

IVos.322aii<l  321  California  Street, 
and  302  and  304  San- 
some  Street, 


NEW  REVISION  '°'w?It.i, 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

As  made  by  tin;  niost  eminent  HcholarK  of  England  and 
Anieriea.  Half  the  Price  of  CorreMpniidln); 
En|fll8h  Efiilioii.  Larpe  type,  linen  Bniier  calen- 
dered paper,  elegant  binding.  A  separate  "C"oin|ii'e- 
hensive  Hiiitory  of  the  Bible  and  its  Transla- 
tions," including  u  full  account  of  the  New  Re- 
viHion,  given  to  subscribers. 

Best  chancc!  for  agents  ever  offered.  Send  stamp  for 
particulars  at  once. 

The  Henry  Bill  Publish! n(;  Co., 

Norwicli,  Conn. 


Agents  for  Tlio 
Berlin  Cologne  F.  I.  Co  Berlin, Germany 


Dwellinjj  House  llndertvriters  (Mew  Yorlt. 


Girard  F.  6i  BI.  Ins.  Co  Plilladelphia, 


La  Coniiance  Ins.  Co   Paris,  France. 

$6,070,363. 


Lion  Fire  Ins.  Co.  (Limited)  London,  Eng. 

$1,340,14=1. 


New  Orleans  Ins.  Ass'n  New  Orleans. 

$573,316. 


New  York  City  Ins.  Co  

$434,341. 


New  York. 


People's  Ins.  Co  Newark,  N.  J 

$301,433. 


St.  Paul  F.  >b  SI.  Ins.  Co  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

$!S.57,6«1 . 


The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited)  London,  Eng^. 

$1,337,410. 


Teutonia  Ins.  Co   New  Orleans. 

$37  3,301. 


VVatertown  Ins.  Co  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

$008,438. 


M  A.  R  iiv  it:  . 

I'lie  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  London. 

$6,378,363, 


La  Fonciere  Marine  Ins.  Co... 

91,300,000. 


.Paris. 


Capital  Represented, . .  $25,951,982 


BAKK  CO-UmSSIONI-StS'  BCPORX. 

R.H.McDonald,'( 

PRESIDENT. 


EsfaTjiisliod. 

1863: 

CAPITAL  STOCK 
$1,000,000.00. 

Surplus  $432,733  93 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  9,  1881. 

Report  of  tlio  Bank  (  oniniissionerNfor  tlio 
S(at«%  of  «'alilorniu  to  tlio  Alloiney-Oeuerul  show- 
ing the  condition  "f  the  Piu-iilr  Bank,  doing  businesa 
in  tlio  City  and  i'ounty  of  San  FrnnciHpo, 
"  *     at  ttie  close  of  business  uii  l''vbrUHry  5tli, 

STATEMENT. 

RESOURCES. 
Bank  ProiniH<>si   ^I.'iO.OOO  0(> 


Othor  Keal  l':state. 
U.S.  BondN  (!<i<i()0,000,  powt ) . . 
Land  AsMO'n  Sc  l»oek  Sto<-ks.. 

LoiiiiH  on  K^'iil  Estate   

LoaiiH  on  Ixkiids,  Uum,  Water 

and  Bank  Stocks  

Loans   on   other  NeeiirilioN, 

srain.  (wlieat,  l>arley,  etc.) 
lK»»n<«on  perNonal  Seeiirity  . . 

Money  on  hand  "... 

I>ue  from  BnnkM  dc  Bankers . . 

Overdriffts  

Interest  Aeerne«l  

Expenses,  (axes,  etc  

Cheeks  auU  CasU  Items  

 $:i,3»;t,503  4» 

LIABILITIES, 
rapital  paid  np  $1,000,000  oo 

Surplus   lOT.iU'J  IV 

I»ue  Iteitositors   I7:t«,o:{l  6<> 

One  Banks  and  Bankers   17S,:t<><)  :{« 

Interest  <'olleeted   9,  'i:t4  0<* 

Bents,  Kxelianjte,  etc            ..  l,0»:i  16 

Dividends  iiupaid   6:to  00 

■  •         s:t.:t3:{..'>o:i  4<( 


«o:{,s>».>  «."» 
ia,it:t»  77 

2«1,S78  83 

181,314  30 

716,007  87 

100,110  Ti 
270,807  «!> 
80,O44  7.5 
I»,  .'i-O  00 
10,134  42 
38,  732  .5» 


Office  of  the  Board  of  Bank  Comml'ssiosebs, 
bA.N  I'  KAKCisCO,  lebrnari'  i)th,  ISbl, 
Hon.  A.  I..  Hart.  Attorney -General  —  Dear 
Pir:   In  compliance  with  law,  wo  beg  to  rejiort  that  wo 
have  examined  the  afl'airs  of  tho  above  named  institii. 
tion,  and  to  submit  the  foregoing  statement  of  itscondi- 
tiou.   Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 
EV,\\  .J.  COLEMAN. 
KOISER  r  WATT, 

  Bank  (  ommissioners. 

KrvTs;  OF  Cvlifoknia,  1 
City  and  County  of  San( Francisco.  ) 

I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  truly  answer  all  ques- 
tions of  the  Bank  Commissioners  concerning  tho  affair:) 
of  thePACIFIO  BANK;  the  character  and  value  of  its 
assets,  and  tho  amount  of  its  liabilities;  and  that  I  will 
in  DO  respect  misrepresent  or  conceal  anything  relative 
to  the  true  condition  of  said  bank. 

(Signed)  E.  H  MrDONALD,  President. 
(Signed)  L.  VESAKIA,  isecretary. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  7th  day  of 
February,  1881.                         EV>N  .J.  COLEMAN, 
^     '•  Cf  •  •>J5;-onrr. 


TO  ADVEETISERS. 

GEO.  P.  HOWELL  &  CO'S 
SELECT  LIST  OF  LOCAL  NEWSPAPEhS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  .  CALIFORNIA. 


An  advi^rtiaer  vjho  spnids  upwarth  of  $5,000  a  j/car,  and 
ii'Ao  irivrsted  less  than  J350  ')/  it  in  this  List,  writes.-  "  Vniir 
Si  lrrl  r.iiail  List  vnidmcbdler  last  year  TJ/jiX  M.I.  THE 

on  I  Ell  AuvEin'JS/NG  i  did." 

IT  IS  NOT  A  CO-OPERATIVE  LIST. 
IT  IS  NOT  A  CHEAP  LIST. 
IT  IS  AN  HONEST  LIST. 

The  catalogue  states  exactly  what  the  papers  are. 
When  the  name  of  a  paper  is  printed  in  Ft'LL  FACE 
TYPE  it  is  in  every  instance  the  BEST.  When  printed 
in  CAPITALS  it  is'the  ONLY  paper  in  the  place.  The 
list  gives  the  population  of  every  town  and  the  circula- 
tion of  every  paper. 

The  rates  charged  for  advertising  are  barely  one-fifth 
the  publishers'  schedule.  The  price  for  single  States 
ranges  from  9ii  to  $80.  The  priof;  for  one  inch  one 
month  in  the  entire  list  is  $<;!4.'>.  The  regular  rates  of 
the  papers  for  the  same  space  and  time  are  $2,  OHO.  14. 
The  list  includes  0.52  newspapers  of  which  1S7  are  is- 
sued  DAILY  and  7«5  WEEKLY.  They  are  located 
in  788  diftVrent  cities  and  towns,  of  which  2(>  are  State 
Capitals,  3«3  places  of  over  .>.  000  population,  and 
408  County  Seats.  For  copy  of  List  and  other  infor- 
mation address  GEO.  P.  KOWELL  k  CO., 

10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO 


No.  310  Sansome  Street. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 
THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 

DEPOSITS  OF  BULI,ION   RECEIVED,  MELTED 
into  bars,  and  returns  nuide  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  ofncc  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  express,  and  icturns  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
industiial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
upon.  Consultations  on  chemical  and  metallurgical 
(|UCStions. 


THE  RESOURCES  OE  CALIFORNIA. 


J  unc. 


VITIfULTlIRE  AXD  POOR  MEN. 

The  report  tlint  Dr.  Gleun,  tlic  great  Colusa 
county  rancher,  is  going  to  plant  a  IhousauJ-acre 
vineyard,  calls  forth  an  excellent  article  from  the 
Stockton  Indepeniiriit  on  the  subject  of  viticulture 
for  poor  men.  It  says  that  Dr.  Glenn  is  no  ama- 
teur experimentalist,  but  one  of  the  most  practi- 
cal and  sagacious  of  farmers,  and  would  not  go 
into  the  grape-growing  business  on  so  extended  a 
scale  unless  he  could  foresee  that  he  could  make  it 
pay.  His  example  on  so  largo  a  scale  will  most 
likely  excite  a  fresh  interest  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry. After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  astonishment  tliat'a  field  of  wealth 
80  inviting,  expansive  and  productive  should  not 
be  more  largely  occupied.  There  is  everything  to 
encourage  the  vine-grower  iu  this  State.  The  fact 
that  he  has  the  finest  soil  and  climate,  that  the 
crop  never  fails,  and  n  eds  no  irrigation,  that  the 
labor  is  light,  cheerful  and  healthy,  and  that  the 
reward  is  greater  per  acre,  is  certainly  a  great  in- 
ducement. And  then,  hundreds  of  persons  that 
are  unable  to  do  hard  work  may  find  this  a  delight- 
ful and  profitable  employment.  Mr.  T.  H.  Hyatt, 
in  his  Hand-book  on  Grape  Culture,  some  years 
ago,  made  the  statement  that  "an  expenditure  of 
only  about  $1,400  per  year,  on  the  average,  for  six 
or  seven  years,  will  give  to  the  vintagers,  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  a  closely  planted  vineyard  of  one 
hundred  acres,  or  272.200  vines,  which  would  be 
worth  at  least  $100  000."  Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetmore, 
State  Viticultural  Commissioner,  lias  given  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  a  well  selected  piece  of  land  care- 
fully cultivated  in  vines  for  wine  purposes,  will 
produce  an  average  of  $100  per  acre  net  profit.  It 
is  said  that  W.  B.  West,  of  San  Joaquin  county, 
sold  last  year  300  tons  of  grapes  produced  on  28 
acres,  at  $27  a  ton,  which  vas  alow  average.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  viticulture  paying.  The 
wine  and  raisin  business  has  already  become  an 
important  industry  of  the  State,  and  is  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  develop  a  spurce  of  wealth  un- 
equaled  by  what  has  been  regarded  the  greatest 
fountain  of  riches— its  mines. 

Here,  then,  is  an  inviting  field  for  the  over- 
crowded labor  market  in  all  our  large  towns  and 
cities.  Millions  of  acres  of  land,  especially  iu  the 
foot-hill  and  mountain  counties,  can  be  had  for 
from  four  to  twelve  dollars  per  acre,  that  are  the 
best  of  grape  lands.  The  grain-raising  business, 
while  one  of  the  largest  and  most  remunerative 
industries  of  the  State,  requires  more  land  and 
capital  to  make  it  profitable  than  the  average  poor 
laborer  can  command,  but  every  man  that  has  a 
particle  of  energy  may  own  a  little  vineyard  and  a 
snug  home. — Snn  Jose  Mercury. 


GROWING  COTTONWOOD  FOR  FUEL,. 

The  Fresno  AV/xwifor  says:  "In  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Valley  nearly  every  farm  is  inclosed  with 
a  close  line  of  cottouwood  trees.  These  trees  are 
topped  every  three  or  four  years,  at  a  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  limbs 
thus  removed  from  the  tree  are  cut  up  into  fire- 
wood. The  trees  are  not  injured  by  the  operation, 
but  immediately  put  out  a  new  top  of  stronger 
growth  each  time,  and  in  two  or  three  years  are 
ready  to  yield  another  crop  of  cordwood.  Thou- 
sands of  cords  of  wood  are  secured  annually  in 
this  manner.  The  trees  are  planted  so  thick  that 
they  make  excellent  wind-breaks,  and  they  afford  a 
grateful  shade  during  the  heat  of  summer.  Con- 
sidering the  high  price  of  wood  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  rajsed,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
a  bad  idea  for  those  living  on  irrigated  lands  to 
surround  their  phicLS  with  Cottonwood  hedges  or 
fences."   

WHAT   CROPS  no   W'E  RAISK! 

In  answer  to  the  above  question  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara y'n-.s.s  says:  "In  cereals,  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  corn  in  variety;  also  flax,  sugar  cane  (Amber 
and  Imphce)  mustard,  beans  of  all  kinds,  making 
a  specialty  of  the  Lima;  potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet; 
squashes,  some  shown  at  the  Fair  weighing  200 
pounds;  peanuts,  beets  for  sugar  and  feed.  Every 
variety  of  garden  produce  known  to  the  semi- 
tropic  and  temperate  zone,  is  in  the  market  during 
the  year,  and  some  kinds  every  month  of  the  year. 
Tomatoes  are  ripe  on  the  vines  at  this  writing,  and 
green  corn  is  in  the  market.  Unless  touched  with 
frost  on  the  lowlands,  tomatoes  are  perennial  plants 
here.  We  have  seen  them  seven  years  of  age,  but 
younger  plants  are  more  profitable.  Peas  are 
sown  at  all  seasons  by  the  garduers,  and  a  new 
planting  of  most  varieties  of  vegetables  are  in  or- 
der each  month  in  *he  year,  if  irrigation  is  supplied 
in  the  Summer  months." 


VINEYARD.S. 

The  Mendocino  Beacon  says:  "What  a  season 
this  is  to  plant  vineyards !  The  ground  is  in  a 
splendid  condition  for  the  slips  to  fake  root.  The 
vines  that  are  set  out  this  season,  unless  in  the 
most  unpropitious  of  places,  will  need  no  irriga- 
tion to  reach  a  vigorous  stage  of  growth.  The  av- 
erage of  loss  will  bo  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
the  cost  will  be  much  less  than  usual.  We  should 
like  to  see  our  farmers  in  the  valleys  take  adva»i- 
tagc  of  so  favorable  a  season  and  set  out  vineyards 
—there  may  not  be  as  good  a  time  occur  again  for 
several  years  to  come." 


PROFIT  IN  POULTRY. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Courier-Item  says:  "There  is 
probably  no  braiich  of  small  farming  in  this  sec- 
tion that  will  pay  better  than  the  keeping  of  fowls, 
either  for  their  eggs  or  raising  fowls  for  the  market. 
Young  chickens  may  be  brought  out  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  hens  lay  at  all  times  except  during 
their  moulting  season.  There  are  two  especially 
favorable  conditions.  Grain  is  comparativi  ly 
cheap  and  eggs  invariably  bring  good  prices,  from 

I. 5  to  50  cents  being  the  extreme  range.  Some  of 
our  poultrj'  keepers  made  astoniiliing  statements 
of  their  proceeds  from  fowls.  We  selected  one 
furnislied  by  O.  A.  Longley  as  an  average,  and  as 
being  thoroughly  well  authenticated.  Mr.  Longley 
is  a  painter,  and  has  long  been  a  resident  of  Santa 
Cruz,  formerly  living  in  town,  but  about  two  years 
since  he  removed  to  a  place  containing  between 
two  and  three  acres,  half  a  mile  out.  Here  he  has 
kept  a  few  fowls  as  a  financial  experiment,  to  ascer- 
tain what  there  was  in  the  business.    On  February 

II,  1880,  had  78  fowls  valued  at  50  cents  each,  $39, 
and  83  young  chickens  at  25  cents  each,  $21.  Cost 
of  feed  from  February  11,  1880,  to  January  1,  1881, 
$73.  Total  debit  account  $133.  Credit — By  value 
of  eggs  laid,  at  market  rates,  $103.68;  by  chickens 
sold,  $87.95  ;  stock  on  hand,  Gl  fowls  at  50  cents 
each,  43  chickens  at  25  cents  each.  Total,  2.32.88. 
Leaving  a  net  profit  of  $99.88  from  an  average  of 
70  fowls  in  a  little  less  than  11  months.  The  hens 
are  mostly  half-breed  I'lymouth  Bocks. 


'•THE  ATHENS  OP  THE  PACIFIC  COAST." 

Oakland  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  desirable 
place  for  a  residence  in  California.  Where  else 
can  you  see  such  beautiful  homes?  Echo  answers 
where!  Florida,  the  land  of  fiowers,  is  noted  for 
its  luxuriaut  foliage  and  its  fine  climate;  but  it  can 
claim  no  superiority  in  that  respect  over  Oakland. 
For  beauty  of  arrangement  and  variety  of  flowers, 
no  gardens  excel  those  wo  have  here.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  walk  through  our  streets  and  view  the 
palatial  residences  and  their  surroundings.  One 
feels,  in  these  fine  days,  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  ex- 
ist. The  air  is  balmy  and  tilled  with  the  perfume 
of  flowers,  and  every  breath  one  draws  is  a  luxury. 
The  mortality  here  is  less  than  in  any  other  city,  as 
statistics  demonstrate.  Again,  just  think  of  our 
advantages!  Our  excellent  schools,  our  university 
and  our  cultured  and  refined  society.  Are  we  not 
the  Athens  of  the  Pacific  Slope?  And  ought  we 
not  to  feel  proud  of  it?  No  place  in  California  of- 
fers such  inducements  to  heads  of  families.  Surely 
it  is  uoi  necessary  to  enumerate  our  many  advan- 
tages. They  are  palpable  to  all  and  cannot  be 
overlooked.— C''iA/(((/rf  Thiiea. 


A    PARMER'S  LIFE. 

The  Stockton  IndependentAn  its  graphic  pictures 
of  a  farmer's  life,  concludes  as  follows  : 

The  dwellers  in  the  country  are  not  so  much  an- 
noyed by  those  little  cares  and  frets  that  disturb 
the  serenity  and  equanimity  of  city  people.  They 
have  no  city  taxes  to  pay.  They  have  no  annoy- 
ance from  bad  drainage,  bad  sewerage,  bad  smells. 
They  are  not  worried  by  butcher's  bills,  gas  bills, 
water  bills,  laundry  bills,  rent  bills,  all  sorts  of 
bill.",  every  day.  Mother  Grundy  does  not  sit  in 
the  window  to  watch  where  they  go  every  time  they 
step  out  to  the  gate.  There  is  no  water  nor  chalk 
in  their  milk.  Their  butter  is  never  strong  enough 
to  walk.  The  horrible  oleomargarine  does  not  tor- 
ment them.  Their  fruits  and  vegetables  are  .al- 
ways fresh  and  savory.  Their  children  need  no 
curfew  or  hoodlum  bell  to  drive  them  home  iu  the 
evening.  They  have  some  local  cares  and  worries 
no  doubt.  The  scale  bug,  drought,  breechy  cat- 
tle, dogs  among  the  sheep  and  tattling  neighbors 
may  all  bo  very  annoying,  but,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  no  mode  of  life  so  conducive  to  a  serene,  happy 
and  contented  life  as  that  of  the  farmer. 


sono.'ha  valley. 

The  Sonoma j:  says :  "The  grain  through- 
out this  valley  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  late 
rains.  It  is  now  in  a  very  promising  condition 
and  if  the  indications  prove  trues,  a  large  yield  is 
assured.  The  fruit  crop  is  almost  a  certainty.  So 
far  there  has  been  no  great  damage,  and  if  we  can 
successfully  resist  old  Jack  next  month,  Sonoma 
valley  will  produce  an  enormous  crop.  The  grape 
harvest  will,  beyond  a  doubt,  go  far  in  excess  of 
that  of  last  year.  All  in  all,  the  prospects  for  an 
abundance  of  every  kind  of  products  are  very  flat- 
tering, and  as  we  have  a  quantity  of  energetic, 
provident  farmers,  we  may  expect  better  times." 


LOS   ANGELES  ORANGES. 

The  J?3rprf.s.s,  of  Los  Angeles,  says:  "The  or- 
ange crop  of  Los  Angeles  county  is  above  the  aver- 
age this  year  in  quantity  and  equal  in  quality  to 
the  best.  Yet  the  sales,  so  far,  have  not  been  satis- 
factory. In  weather  as  moist  and  cold  as  has  been 
experienced  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  this 
winter,  the  demand  for  oranges  falls  away,  and 
consequently  prices  decline.  The  result  is  that  we 
have  a  very  largo  stock  of  this  year's  oranges  still 
on  the  trees.  If  we  could  profitably  ship  this  stock 
to  Eastern  cities,  a  great  benefit  would  accrue  to 
the  orange  interest." 


HOW   TO    RAISE  HOGS. 

The  Chico  Kuterpri.^e  has  a  sensible  corrcsi>on- 
dent  from  Nord,  Butte  county,    lie  says  : 

I  think  onr  farmers  will  find  before  a  very  dis- 
tant day,  that  there  is  policy  as  well  as  profit  in 
raising  pork  upon  this  coast.  Alfalfa  fields  make 
the  best  kind  of  hog  pasture  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  Grain  fields  are  easily  harvested  by  hogs, 
and  the  stubble  fields  are  gleaned  by  them.  On 
many  farms,  particularly  where  dairying  and  grain 
growing  are  carried  on  together,  the  cost^of  raising 
a  few  hogs  each  year  is  nothing,  as  they  get  their 
living  upon  what  would  otherwise  go  to  waste. 
But  it  pays  to  feed  hogs  well,  to  keep  them  in  good 
growing  order,  from  their  birth  till  they  are  ready 
for  the  butcher.  The  hog  should  bo  looked  upon 
as  a  necessary  part  of  every  good  farmer's  stock. 
And  while  he  saves  what  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste,  he  should  also  be  provided  for  in  times  when 
there  is  no  food.  A  few  sections  of  moveable  fence 
will  allow  any  grain-grower  to  pasture  hogs  upon 
the  growing  crops  in  sections,  as  convenience  may 
suggest.  In  this  way  the  expense  of  keeping, 
where  open  pasturage  is  not  obtainable,  will  be 
greatly  lessened.  No  good  farmer  can  afl'ord  to 
neglect  the  matter  of  providing  pasturage  in  this 
or  some  other  economical  manner. 


TROPIC  VINES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Jiiiral  J'ress  has  been 
visiting  Dr.  Dimmick's  garden  in  Sauta  Barbara, 
and  says: 

One  of  the  first  of  the  ornamental  vines  to  at- 
tract the  attention  is  a  royal  growth  of  the  Bigno- 
nia  venusta,  whose  ambitious  tendrils  crowned 
with  orange  blooms,  spread  over  the  trellis  and 
over  an  adjoining  roof  to  a  distance  of  forty  feet. 
This  beautiful  garden  is  especially  rich  in  rare 
climbers.  Among  the  lists  the  following  are 
especially  worthy  a  more  general  introduction 
here:  Akebia  quinata.  Jasniinium  grandiflorium, 
J.  revolutum,  J.  azoricum,  J.  velutina,  Mandevil- 
lea  suavolens,  Tecoma  jasminoides,  T.  capensis, 
T.  capensis  radicans,  T.  capensis  rosea.  Among 
the  fine  array  of  Biguonias  are  the  following  vari- 
eties :  Bignonia  speciosa,  B.  thunbergia,  B.  lin- 
dleyana,  B.  capriolata,  B.  bituminosa.  Two  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  the  Bougainvillea,  whose  rose- 
colored  bracts  when  in  bloom  attract  so  much  at- 
tention, were  growing  side  by  side  with  B.  specta- 
bilis  and  B.  glabra.  Of  the  Tacsonias,  that  beau- 
tiful division  of  the  Passion  flower  family,  a  most 
delicately  farmed  relative,  was  shown  in  tiieTacso- 
nia  insignia,  and  the  T.  van  volxemi. 


THE   PLACE   FOR  H09IES. 

We  know  of  no  more  agreeable  place  to  seek  a 
domicile  than  Gilroy.  During  our  eight  years  res- 
idence here  we  have  observed  that  the  general 
Ileal  til  of  the  people  has  been  excellent,  and  to-day 
all  are  as  hai)py,  healthy  and  vigorous,  as  on  first 
ac(]uaintaiice.  The  only  signs  of  advancing  years 
are  a  few  crows  feet  and  gray  hairs.  Climate,  as 
the  Dutchman  said  in  the  play,  "  we  have  plenty  of 
climate."  We  live,  move  and  bask  in  it  with  pride. 
And  then  those  who  have  taxable  property  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  taxes.  They  are  reasonably 
low,  as  low  as  in  other  cities  of  the  State.  This 
fact  is  important  to  the  wealthy  city  gentry  seeking 
homes  in  the  country.  Within  the  next  few  years 
capitalists  will  select  locations  for  homes  where 
they  can  enjoy  rural  recreation  and  retirement  so 
desirable  to  business  men  who  need  intervals  of 
rest  and  change  of  scene.  We  arc  informed  that 
some  few  rich  men  are  now  looking  with  a  favor- 
al)le  eye  upon  Gilroy  for  their  future  homes.— 
Gilroy  Adrociile. 


RIVERSIDE  FRIIT  PROSPECTS. 

The  Kiverside  1'7-esn  says:  "  This  year  the  al- 
mond trees  are  making  an  effort  to  redeem  their 
reputation.  G.  W.  Garcelon  has  a  dozen  large  fine 
trees  which  are  now  bearing  a  full  crop.  Mr.  Gar- 
celon holds  that  all  the  tree  requiies  is  age  to  make 
it  bear.  This  crop  is  now  safe  from  any  frost  ihat 
might  occur.  There  is  no  probability  that  we  shall 
have  another  frost,  although  we  are  not  entirely 
safe  until  after  the  10th  of  May.  Tho  apricot 
crop  will  be  very  heavy.  The  pear  trees  are  also 
very  full  of  bloom,  and  other  deciduous  fruit  trees 
are  following  suit.  The  orange  trees  are  now  be- 
coming white  with  bloom  and  the  lemon  and  lime 
are  getting  ready  for  heavy  crops." 


LOS   GATOS  ORCHARDS. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  says:  "At  Loa  Gatos 
about  two  years  ago  people  began  to  find  out  that 
the  soil  was  especially  adapted  for  orchards  and 
vineyards,  and  from  that  time  no  one  has  had  any 
doubts  of  the  ultimate  growth  ol  the  place.  There 
are  no  less  than  thirty  new  buildings  completed  or 
in  process  of  erection  within  a  radius  of  two  or 
three  miles.  Orchards  are  being  planted  every- 
where. The  soil  seems  peculiarly  adapted  for 
growing  almonds  and  grapes.  Two  miles  this  side 
of  the  town  is  one  of  the  largest  almond  orchards 
in  the  State  which  contains  over  one  hundred  acres 
and  has  netted  its  owner  about  $10,000  jkt  year  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years." 


OF  CA.lL.llT'OinVIA. 


Capital, 
Assets,  - 


$750,000. 
$1,200,000. 


no  Ml'::  omoE: 
Soiitliwcst  Corner  of  ("alifoi-niii  and  Saiisoine  Streets. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tte  Firemans  Fund  Insurance  Kompany 

BASES  ITS  CLAIMS  to  the  best  i  a>onap:e  upon  its  SOUND 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION  reinforced  by  its  recent  LARGE 
ACCESSION  OF  CAPITAL  ;  its  EXTENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
AGENCIES,  giving  it  a  LARGE  PREMIUM  INCOME,  without 
the  necessity  of  heavy  concentration  of  risks ;  its  adherence  to 
the  BEST  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  UNDER- 
WRITING ;  and  its  prompt  and  equitable  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  LEGITIMATE  LOSSES. 


D.  I.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 
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H.  S.  CEOCKEE  &  CO. 

215,  217  and  219  Busli  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Stationers, 

Printers, 

Litliograpl  ler  s, 


AND 


Manufacturers  of  Blank  Books. 


Complete  Stock  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Stationery. 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 

Chelmsford  Writing  Papers 

AND 

Imperial  Parchment  Linen  Papers, 

Tlie,  best  Writing  Papers  in  tlie  World.      Tliey  are  iic;itly  ])u(.  up  in  (piartcr-roiun 
boxes,  with  Envelopes  to  iiiatcli. 


LEROY  W.  FAIRCHILD'S 

GOLD  PENS  AND  PENCILS. 


Photograph  Albums, 
Autograph  Albums, 
Purses,  Wallets, 


Bill  and  Card  Cases, 

In  Ivory,  Russia,  Calf,  Etc. 


Portfolios, 

Papeteries, 


Writing  Desks, 

Fine  Scrap  Books, 


Fancy  Inkstands, 

(FINE  ASSORTMENT) 

Backgammon  Boards, 

Chess  and  Checkers,  Etc. 


H.  S.  CROCKER  &  CO. 

215^  217   and   219  BUSH  STREKT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Bt'TTKR   MAKING   IN  SOLANO. 

A  correspondent  of  the  ViiUcjo  Chronicle 
says:  "Most  dnirymen  know  bow  to  ninke 
good  butter  in  cool  wentber,  but  tbere  nre  coni- 
pariitively  (ew  wbo  do  iu  wnrtn  wentber,  wbeu 
fbey  could  make  ns  good  it  uot  bi'lter  butter, 
if  tbore  was  only  mote  strict  attention  in  re- 
gard to  tbe  condition  of  tbe  cream  before 
cburning.  My  experience  has  tangbt  me  that 
not  only  is  better  butter  made,  but  enougb 
more  to  pay  for  the  extra  expense  and  trouble, 
the  difference  being  from  five  to  ten  per  cent, 
more  butter.  I  have  found  the  best  mode  of 
setting  to  be  deep  setting,  using  cans  about 
nine  inches  in  diinieter  and  30  inches  deep, 
and  placed  on  a  tank  large  enough  to  bold  four 
milkings.  I  cool  the  milk  as  much  as  possible 
with  water  (ice  being  of  great  help  if  it  can  be 
had)  the  first  1!  hours,  then  take  it  out  and  let 
the  cans  stand  covered  in  the  open  air  until  the 
cream  becomes  slightly  acid,  when  it  is  put 
into  the  tank  again  and  cooled  to  about  58  or 
()0  degrees,  and  then  draw  the  milk  from  under 
the  oream.  I  have  fomid  a  irj-gallon  tin  churn 
the  best,  which  will  churn  from  15  to  20  pounds 
of  butter,  being  convenient  for  keeping  the 
cream  as  well  as  cooling  before  and  while 
cliuruing.  I  have  had  the  best  success  in  coni- 
nieiu'ing  churning  at  60  degrees  in  warm 
weather,  and  not  allowing  it  to  get  above  G2 
degrees  while  churning  (there  always  being 
a  perceiitible  loss  when  allowed  to  get  warmer 
than  that),  and  gathciing  the  butter  at  00  de- 
grees, when  I  draw  the  butter-milk,  and  wash 
with  water  which  is  about  48  degrees.  I  wash 
in  two  or  three  waters  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  after  working  out  all  the  water  and  butter- 
milk I  can,  I  salt  with  about  seven-eighths  of 
an  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound,  working  the 
salt  by  using  the  churn.  1  then  work  the  but- 
ter from  the  tides  of  the  churn  with  a  butter 
ladle  and  empty  into  a  butter  dish,  and  imme- 
diately work  in  trough  butter-worker,  until  the 
salt  is  well  worked  through,  but  enough  to 
make  the  butter  soft  or  stickey,  when  I  pack 
ready  for  market.  I  prefer  to  do  in  this  way 
because  I  think  our  butter  has  kept  better  than 
when  we  let  it  stand  24  hours  before  working. 
We  have  the  last  year  used  soda,  putting  it  into 
the  cream  just  before  churning,  at  the  I'ate  of 
one-third  to  one-fourth  tablespoon  to  the  gal- 
lon. Our  cream  has  come  from  one-third  to 
one-fourth  sooner,  and  the  butter-milk,  in 
warm  weather,  has  not  troubled  about  thicken- 
ing, consequently  washing  easier;  and  I  am 
well  satisfied  the  butter  has  kept  better  than  it 
did  before  we  used  soda.  In  warm  weather  I 
have  found  the  first  two  hours  after  daylight 
the  only  time  I  could  satisfactorily  carry  out 
my  plan,  but  have  been  able  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature low  enough  to  keep  my  butter  hard 
and  pack  it  well  when  the  thermometer  stood 
at  80  degrees  in  the  shade.  I  salt  my  butter  in 
the  churn,  because  I  can  keep  it  from  warming 
less  than  to  work  it  iu  a  butter-worker." 


AN    ACCIDENTAL  INVENTION. 

The  Nevada  Transcript  gives  the  following 
account  of  how  Col.  Eddy,  of  Nevada  City, 
happened  to  invent  and  use  the  sluice-box  and 
rifttes  for  mining: 

Col.  Eddy,  father  of  mine  host  of  the  Na- 
tional Exchange  Hotel  of  this  city,  claims  the 
credit  of  having  originally  introduced  the 
sluice-box  and  rifHes  for  mining  purposes,  the 
first  being  evolved  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
and  the  latter  owing  their  origin  to  an  acciden- 
tal discovery.  He  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  connection  with  this  important  subject: 
In  the  spring  of  1850  when  all  operations  were 
being  carried  ou  by  the  aid  of  the  long  tom 
and  rocker,  he  located  a  claim  in  the  ravine 
just  above  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  city. 
There  were  several  claims  below  him,  the  hold- 
ers of  which  refused  to  permit  him  to  run  tail- 
ings upon  their  ground.  So  he  made  a  trough 
leading  from  his  location  through  theirs  and  to 
a  point  below.  On  the  bottom  of  the  sluice, 
wherever  the  different  sections  joined,  he 
nailed  wooden  cleats  to  keep  the  water  and 
gravel  from  leaking  through.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  sluice  he  placed  a  rocker,  and  for 
one  day  manipulated  the  dirt  that  came  down 
to  it.  At  the  end  of  that  day  he  found  that 
the  rocker  had  saved  scarcely  any  gold.  Going 
along  up  the  sluice  he  found  behind  each  of 
the  cleats  numerous  particles  of  gold  that  had 
lodged  there.  He  abandoned  the  use  of  the 
rocker,  increased  the  number  of  cleats,  and 
then  commenced  what  he  says  was  the  first 
sluice-mining  ever  carried  on  in  California, 
and  probably  in  tbe  whole  world  so  far  as  ho 


knows.  The  sluice  and  riflles  immediately  be- 
came popular,  causing  the  price  of  lumber  to 
advance  rapidly.  The  Colonel  says  the  only 
thing  be  regrets  about  his  discovery  is  that  he 
did  not  have  it  patented  and  thus  win  fame 
and  fortune. 


INDUCEMKNTS   TO  VISITOK.S. 

An  important  material  advantage  possessed 
by  Lake  county  is  the  many  natural  advanta- 
ges which  interests  tourists  and  visitors.  Few 
spots  on  the  earth  are  so  highly  favored  as  to 
climate,  scenery  and  medicinal  springs.  These 
advantages  while  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
inhabitants  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  a 
source  of  revenue.  Traveling  necessarily  in- 
volves consideralde  expense;  the  cost  of  jour- 
neying, board  and  lodging  at  hotels,  etc.,  are 
always  expected  to  amount  to  a  considerable 
sum  by  travelers.  Even  those  who  indulge  in 
close  economy  at  home  are  disposed  to  be  prod- 
igal when  on  an  excursion  for  pleasure.  In 
the  past  the  presence  of  visitors  has  been  very 
largely  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  county.  But 
it  is  evident  if  the  sources  of  attraction  iu  the 
county  were  better  known,  the  reveuue  would 
be  greatly  increased,  and  an  increase m  this 
way  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  whole  county. 
We  need  additional  hotel  accommodations — 
almost  every  hotel  in  the  county  where  there 
are  natural  advantages  is  generally  so  crowd- 
ed with  guests  in  the  summer  as  to  be  uncom- 
fortable. More  expensive  and  even  luxurious 
furniture  would  be  appreciated,  and  willingly 
paid  for  by  a  great  many.  Any  spirit  that 
would  fail  to  provide  whatever  it  called  for  is  a 
false  economy.  Every  hotel  and  watering  place 
should  be  well  adveitised.  Not  only  in  the 
local  papers,  but  in  the  city  dailies.  Cards 
and  circulars  should  be  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  a  variety  of  ways  the  claims  of  our 
county  for  sight-seeing  should  be  thoroughly 
made  known.  Even  a  moderate  effort  in  this 
direction  will  yield  profitable  returns.  Every 
citizen  in  the  county  has  an  interest  in  secur- 
ing a  steady  stream  of  travel,  and  in  providing 
good  accommodations  for  those  who  do  come. 
A  niggardly,  selfish  policy  in  regard  to  such 
matters  is  injurious  to  our  interests  and  will 
serve  to  prevent  travel,  and  thus  deprive  us  of 
a  profitable  line  of  business. — Lotrcr  Lake 
Hidleiin. 

GUADALOUPK  DAIRIES. 

The  Tdei/raph,  of  April  2d,  says:  "  One  of 
our  greatest  industries  in  the  upper  section  of 
Santa  Barbara  county  is  dairying.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one,  for  we  can  boast  of  our 
grain  fields,  our  cattle  ranches  and  our  sheep 
walks.  But  in  this  article  we  are  going  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  "Our  Dairies"  exclusively. 
Each  and  every  one  of  them  are  models  of 
cleanliness.  The  milk  rooms,  churns,  dwel- 
lings and  corrals  are  faultless.  The  hundreds 
of  milk  pans  are  as  bright  as  silver,  and  every- 
thing else  is  correspondingly  neat  and  clean. 
It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between 
any  of  them.  The  locality  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  dairy  sections  in  the  State.  The 
following  data  will  show  their  value:  Sum- 
ming up  the  figures  as  gathered,  we  find  in  our 
immediate  neighborhood:  Milk  cows,  1,392, 
yearlings  and  calves,  955;  total,  2,347.  Many 
of  the  dairies  run  as  high  as  200  pounds  to 
each  cow,  while  others  may  not  reach  IGO;  so 
175  pounds  would  be  a  fair  average.  This  will 
give  us  223, (iOO  pounds  as  our  produce  for  the 
year,  without  the  increase  of  cows  yet  to  come 
in.  At  a  fair  cahnilation  of  present  market 
price,  (and  our  butter  ranks  among  the  top 
qualities)  we  will  say  20  cents  per  pound, 
which  will  give  us  :?44,720.  This  is  not  a  bad 
showing  for  a  radius  of  eight  miles  around 
Guadaloupe." 


SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA  HONEY. 

J.  A.  Simpson  of  Montecito,  says,  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Press:  "In  the  spring  of  1880 
I  had  90  colonies  of  bees.  They  were  in  a 
weak  condition,  but  increased  to  135  colonies. 
I  extracted  a  little  over  11,000  pounds  of  hon- 
ey, and  left  them  iu  good  condition  for  winter. 
The  production  of  honey  in  this  county,  and 
in  all  Southern  California,  is  getting  to  be  quite 
an  important  industry.  At  the  Fair  iu  Los 
Angeles  last  fall  there  were  3,G55  stands  of 
bees  reported  for  this  county,  and  2,578  pounds 
of  honey  produced.  The  five  lower  counties 
produced  about  3,000,000  pounds  of  honey  iast 
year." 
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SANTA   CLARA  COUNTY. 

In  the  July  number  will  appear  a  carefully 
prepared  article  on  Santa  Clara  County,  giving 
au  account  of  its  commercial,  agricultural  and 
fruit  interests. 


VALUABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

O.  N.  Dennv,  Esq.,  Consul-General  for  tbe 
United  States  at  Shanghai,  China,  has  recently 
forwarded  to  Post-Master  Coky,  several  valu- 
able consignments  of  seeds,  plants  and  birds 
indigenous  to  China.  Experiments  will  be 
made  in  different  parts  of  California  to  accli- 
mate and  propagate  them.  At  the  solicitation 
of  General  CoEY,  B.  B.  Bedding,  Esq.,  under- 
took the  distribution  of  the  various  invoices. 

Seeds  of  a  laurel,  found  in  Northern  China, 
called  "  Namu,"  have  been  given  to  the  Park 
Commissioners,  the  University  of  California 
and  a  few  prominent  agriculturists.  The  bot- 
anist attached  to  the  British  Legation  at  Pe- 
king, proposes  to  designate  the  tree  "  iauni.s 
Xamu."  It  is  described  as  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions when  fully  grown,  its  lowest  branches 
then  being  seventy  or  eighty  feet  above  ground; 
the  wood  is  extreemly  hard;  its  durability  has 
been  tested  in  bridges  whose  timbers  have 
been  submerged  for  centuries,  and  in  pillars  of 
temples,  now  standing,  built  about  the  time 
the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

By  the  ship  "Oakworth,"  General  DENNvfor- 
warded  sixty-two  Pheasants,  a  bird  sometimes 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  rice  and  nullet 
fields  of  China.  It  is  greatly  prized  by  sports- 
men and  epicures.  Unfortunately,  the  "Oak- 
worth."  when  off  the  Golden  Gate,  received 
orders  to  proceed  to  Portland,  Oregon.  The 
voyage  of  the  birds  thence  was  attended  by 
great  mortality,  only  twenty  cocks  and  five 
hens  reaching  San  Francisco;  but  these  were 
in  fine  condition.  Several  of  the  lot  were 
turned  loose  at  Pilarcitos  lake  where  a  field  of 
buckwheat  had  been  especially  prepared  in  an- 
ticipation of  their  advent.  A  gentleman  fa- 
miliar with  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the  pheas- 
ant had  a  few  given  to  him.  The  birds  are 
about  as  large  as  prairie  chickens,  their  plum- 
age is  bright,  the  cocks  being  remarkably  hand- 
some; they  are  both  hardy  and  game,  and  if 
properly  protected  for  a  few  years,  will  doubt- 
less, so  increase  as  to  add  to  the  sports  of  the 
field  and  yield  to  our  markets  an  additional 
choice  article  of  food.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
wherever  they  have  been  located  sportsmen 
will  be  duly  cautioned.  By  the  "Oakworth," 
Consul-General  Dknny  also  forwarded  fourteen 
half  barrels,  containing  rooted  sprouts  of  bam- 
boo, destined  for  Ex-Governor  Stanford,  Ex- 
Senator  Sn.^EON,  Captain  Blaisdel,  of  Oak- 
laud  and  General  Coey,  who  very  generously 
donated  his  portion  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Park  Commissioners.  The  bam- 
boo is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
plants  grown,  it  is  put  to  five  hundred  different 
uses  by  the  Chinese.  In  fact,  throughout  the 
Orient,  it  is  esteemed  next  to  rice,  nature's 
most  beneficent  gift  to  man.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered how  largely  that  plant  enters  into  the 
necessities  of  Eastern  peoples,  and  when  we 
contemplate  that  the  future  may  bring  to  the 
fertile  valleys  of  California  a  plethoric  popula- 
tion, this  adjunct  to  her  agricultural  products 
must  not  be  underestimated. 

These  things  are  gifts  from  General  Dknny, 
which  our  people  duly  appreciate,  and  they  are 
pleased  to  know  that  one  representative  of  our 
Government  has  endeavored  to  enhance  the 
resources  of  California. 


A   GOOD  APPOINTMENT. 

The  selection  of  Hon.  B.  J.  Watson  for  the 
position  of  Naval  Officer  of  this  port,  is  wise. 
Mr.  Watson  is  a  pronounced  Republican  and 
has  rendered  the  party  signal  service.  In  man- 
ner he  is  urbane  and  kind,  and  possesses  the 
happy  faculty  of  making  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  feel  at  ease.  We  predict  that 
the'duties  of  the  ofiBce  to  which  he  has  been  [ 
appointed  will  be  ably  discharged,  and  thereby 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  secured.  | 


ininilGRATION    AND    THE    NEW  OVER- 
LAND ROUTE. 

The  present  year  promises  to  be  the  greatest 
one  for  immigration  our  nation  has  ever  known. 
Arrivals  thus  far  are  considerably  ahead  of 
those  of  1880.  The  indications  are  that  the 
number  landed  at  Castle  Garden  for  the  whole 
of  this  year  will  be  nearlj'  a  million.  In  Ger- 
many there  never  has  been  so  ardent  and  wide 
spread  a  desire  for  emigrating  as  now,  and  the 
extra  steamers  have  all  their  accommodations 
engaged  for  weeks  to  come.  The  Daily  Evening 
Post  says,  that  a  Scandinavian  resident  of  Sao 
Francisco  has  received  news  that  some  50,00C 
Danes,  Swedes  and  Norwegians  are  preparing 
for  emigration  to  the  United  States.  As  the 
people  of  these  nationalities  belong  to  the 
same  honest,  industrious  and  desirable  classes 
of  foreigners  that  have  been  pouring  into  AVis- 
consin,  Minnesota,  and  other  Western  States, 
for  many  years,  we  say  let  them  come;  and 
continue  their  journey,  without  stopping,  un- 
til they  reach  the  Golden  State.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  them  here. 

In  this  connection  we  will  state  that  it  is 
generally  understood  that  the  managers  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  intend  to  continue 
their  road  to  New  Orleans,  and  at  that  city 
connect  with  a  line  of  steamships  for  ports  iu 
Europe.  It  is  believed  that  the  road  will  be 
completed  within  eighteen  months.  This  in- 
telligence, taken  into  consideration  with  the 
known  purpose  of  the  managers  of  the  rail- 
road with  regard  to  immigration,  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  California.  The  railroad 
and  steamship  line,  under  one  management, 
will  bring  immigrants  and  our  vacant  lands 
into  close  proximity.  A  representative  of  one 
of  our  city  contemporaries,  who  recently  inter- 
viewed Mk.  Cbockee,  one  of  the  Directors,  on 
the  subject,  says,  that  the  company  proposed 
to  take  the  people  and  place  them  on  the  land. 
The  fare  for  immigrants  will  be  placed  at  al- 
most cost,  the  company  looking  for  their  profit 
in  the  enhanced  value  immigration  will  give 
to  their  lands  and  transportation  for  their 
roads.  The  proposition,  according  to  the 
statement  referred  to,  is  to  fix  a  reasonable 
price  upon  lands  and  sell  them  on  a  long  cred- 
it. In  this  way  the  company  will  obtain  a 
revenue  from  lauds  now  idle,  and  thousands  of 
people,  without  a  foot  of  laud  they  can  call 
their  own,  will  be  placed  in  a  position  to  build 
up  homes. 

The  Southern  Pacific  will,  when  completed 
to  New  Orleans,  as  far  as  California  is  con- 
cerned, be  the  means  of  adding  more  to  the 
progress,  general  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
her  people  than  any  dozen  other  important  en- 
terprises combined.  The  companj-  are  deserv- 
ing great  credit  for  the  vigor  and  perseverance 
they  are  exhibiting  iu  pushing  the  road  across 
the  continent  to  its  distant  point  of  destina- 
tion. This  road  is  destined  to  oi^en  up  to 
trade  the  grandest  undeveloped  commercial 
field  on  this  continent. 

The  great  advantages  and  opportunities 
which  it  offers  to  the  south-west,  as  a  medium 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  vast  terri- 
tory through  which  it  passes;  and  of  the  places 
from  which  branches  will  be  constructed,  must 
be  apparent  to  the  merest  observer  who  glances 
at  the  map. 

THE  LUXURY  OF  CALIFORNIA  CLIMATE. 

The  universal  testimony  of  all  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  climate  of  this  State  is,  that  for 
evenness  it  has  no  equal.  No  matter  how  hot  the 
day  may  have  been  the  nights  will  be  cool  and 
refreshing,  requiring  blanket  covering  before 
morning.  The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  not  hu- 
mid like  that  of  the  Eastern  States.  A  laborer 
can  work,  comfortably,  in  the  sun,  with  the 
thermometer  marking  eighty-five  and  even 
ninety  degrees.  However  tired  and  exhausted 
he  may  feel  after  a  very  hard  days  work,  he 
goe&  to  his  bed,  has  a  comfortable  sleep,  owing 
to  the  coolness  of  the  night  air,  arises  in  the 
morning  refreshed,  and  resumes  work  with  a 
will  and  vigor.  Lassitude  is  seldom  felt  in 
California.  How  different  the  case  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  laborers  and  all  others 
in  the  summer. 


OUR  STATE. 

California  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  fruit 
orchards,  to  gardens,  and  small  farms,  and  all 
she  needs,  to  make  it  teem  with  prosperity,  is 
more  people  of  that  class  of  emigrants  which 
has  converted  the  great  North-west  from  a  wil- 
derness into  comfortable  homes  tor  its  millions 
of  contented  people. 


COTTON  GROWING   IN  CALIFORNIA. 

As  cotton  culture  is  now  attracting  consider- 
able attention  in  portions  of  our  State,  wo  pro- 
pose, in  this  article,  to  briefly  say  something 
concerning  the  climate  and  soil  that  are  suit- 
able for  its  growth,  the  mode  of  cultivation, 
probable  yield,  etc.  Now,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  enabled  to  learn  the  facts  regarding  this 
industry,  we  believe  that  there  is  no  difficulty, 
whatever,  about  raising  cotton  in  California. 
Experiments  have  demonstrated,  conclusively, 
that  the  land  and  climate,  of  several  sections 
of  the  State  will  produce  a  very  superior  arti- 
cle. In  answer  to  inquiries  by  Pitor.  Hilgard 
of  the  State  University,  concerning  cotton 
growing  in  th.s  State,  iu  the  interest  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  a 
writer  in  the  Call  who  has  had  some  practical 
experience  in  the  growth  of  this  staple,  says, 
that  up  to  the  present  time  cotton  growing  has 
been  mostly  confined  to  the  great  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  He  also  states  that  there  is  a  large 
area  of  land  in  Los  Angeles  county  and  other 
portions  of  the  southern  section  of  the  State, 
especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton; 
and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  whenever  proper 
inducements  are  ofl'ered  in  the  way  of  manu- 
facturing advantages,  and  the  cultivation  is 
carried  on  understandingly,  California  may 
reckon  cotton  as  one  of  her  staple  productions 
Dr.  John  Wm.  Mallet,  in  his  work  on  the  sci- 
ence of  Cotton  Culture,  says  cotton  is  decid- 
edly a  sun  plant.  For  a  sun  plant,  then,  the 
clear,  bright,  cloudless  summer  skies  of  our 
California  valleys  would  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  its  production.  Any  one  who  will  read  this 
learned  writer's  description  of  the  cotton  lands 
of  the  south  will  be  entirely  satisfied  that  the 
breadth  of  soil  in  California  that  is  well  adap- 
ted to  cotton  culture  is  very  large. 

Of  light  sandy  soils  which  he  considers 
among  the  best  for  the  growth  of  this  staple, 
we  have  an  abundance  in  our  broad  valleys. 
Along  the  river  courses  are  immense  bodies  of 
as  rich  alluvial  soil  as  can  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Our  adobe  lands  correspond 
almost  exactly  to  Dr.  Mallet's  description  of 
the  black  lauds  of  the  south,  which  he  regards 
as  very  excellent  cotton  soil.  According  to  the 
best  published  authorities  it  appears  that  our 
State  is  naturally  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
this  staple.  In  point  of  climate  and  soil,  of 
course,  it  is  understood  that  judicious  irriga- 
tion is  necessary  to  supply  any  deficiency  of 
moisture  existing  during  the  season  when  the 
plant  is  growing,  and  before  the  bolls  are 
formed  and  ripening.  But  one  fact  is  worth  a 
thousand  untested  theories — and  in  the  case  of 
cotton  culture,  the  facts  are,  that  cotton  has 
been  and  can  be  successfully  and  profitably 
cultivated  in  this  State  It  has  passed  through 
the  experimental  stage.  The  large  districts 
comprised  within  the  San  Joaquin,  Tulare  and 
Kern  valleys  are  alone  sufficient  to  enable  Cal- 
ifornia to  equal  the  yield  of  some  of  the  lar- 
gest cotton  producing  states.  Capital  and  la- 
bor are  already  being  invested  in  the  business 
in  those  sections.  There  is  no  doubt  but  Cali- 
fornia will  soon  take  a  leading  position  in  the 
list  of  cotton  growing  states;  and  the  crop  will 
be  regarded  as  more  profitable  than  many 
others  now  extensively  raised. 

Cotton  growing  will  greatly  increase  the  val- 
ue and  productiveness  of  our  valley  lands.  It 
will  supply  a  very  desirable  rotation  of  crops, 
encourage  the  establishment  of  factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  sufficient  for 
our  own  consumption,  and  also  enter  into  our 
growing  commerce  with  M-Jxico,  Australia  and 
other  countries.  This  will  afford  additional 
employment  to  our  laboring  population  and 
attract  large  and  valuable  additions  from  other 
states  ana  countries. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  staple,  produced 
here,  is  superior  to  much  of  that  grown  iu  the 
south.  Cotton,  where  it  requires  any  irriga- 
tion at  all,  will  do  with  less  than  half  the 
quantity  necessary  for  the  production  of  In- 
dian corn.  The  expense  of  its  cultivation  does 
not  exceed  that  of  corn  or  other  grains,  while 
the  value  of  the  product  is  much  greater. 

CoL.  Strong,  the  pioneer  of  cotton  growing 
in  California,  says,  that,  even  in  his  first  ex- 
perimental test  in  1865,  with  only  one  plowing 
and  some  work  with  a  hoe,  he  gathered  1,600 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  equal  to  500 
pounds  of  lint.  At  another  test  his  crop  aver- 
aged 750  pounds  of  lint  or  one  and  a  half  bales 
per  acre.  This  shows  a  yield  of  two  or  three 
times  the  average  Mississippi  bottoms,  the  most 
productive  region  in  the  south. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  colony  settlements, 


where  labor  can  be  had,  as  a  rule,  when  wanted, 
and  at  reasonable  rates,  cotton  would  probably 
pay  a  large  profit.  The  cost  of  seed  is  trifling, 
the  cultivation  no  more  than  corn,  and  but  lit- 
tle if  any  water  required  for  irrigation.  The 
cultivation  of  cotton  would  furnish  lucrative 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  young  peo- 
ple, and  always  bring  the  cash  without  fear  of 
an  overstocked  market.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  of  those  who  have  followed 
this  industry  in  the  south,  that  if  the  same 
care  was  taken  in  the  choice  of  seed  and  selec- 
tion of  land  here,  as  is  given  to  its  cultivation 
in  the  cotton  growing  states,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  it  would  take  high  rank  in  the  esti- 
mation of  manufacturers.  The  United  Stat<  r 
raised  last  year  6,500,000  bales  while  the  con- 
sumption of  the  world  is  about  9,000,000  bales. 
The  cotton  used  in  manufactures  is  worth 
nearly  f 500,000,000. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  many 
advantages  California  possesses  in  point  of  cli- 
mate, soil,  etc.,  over  other  portions  of  tin: 
globe  for  prosecuting  this  industry,  it  is  difti- 
cult  to  understand  why  she  may  not  at  no  dis- 
tant day  become  not  only  a  great  cotton  grow- 
ing State,  but  also  become  as  noted  for  htr 
cotton  mills  as  New  England. 


PLANT  VINEYARDS. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  in  California  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  vine,  that  can  be  purchased  all  the  way 
from  ten  dollars  per  acre  up  to  one  hundred 
dollars.  It  costs  but  little  to  make  a  start. 
Twenty  acres  is  quite  enough  for  any  poor 
man  to  successfully  cultivate.  It  takes  three 
years  before  a  vineyard  commences  to  pay; 
and  from  this  time  on,  if  well  cultivated,  will 
yield  i  n  an  average,  four  tons  of  grapes  per 
acre.  They  will  bring  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  dollars  per  ton,  according  to  quality. 
While  the  vineyard  is  coming  to  bearing,  he 
can  support  himself  by  raising  a  few  chickens, 
a  couple  of  cows,  and  a  few  head  of  hogs. 
When  hii  vineyard  yields  only  two  tons  of 
grapes  to  the  acre,  and  he  receives  only  twenty 
do^ars  per  ton,  his  gross  receipts  will  be  from 
the  sale  of  his  grapes  f 800.  In  many  cases, 
vineyards  have  averaged  seven  and  eight  tons 
per  acre,  which  would  give  a  gross  income,  at 
the  low  price  of  twenty  dollars  per  ton  for 
grapes,  for  the  lesser  yield,  seven  tons,  $2,800, 
and  for  the  larger  yield,  eight  tons  per  acre, 
$3,200.  Or  should  the  grower  elect  to  make 
wine  instead  of  selling  his  grapes  to  others  for 
the  purpose  of  wine-making  hig  profits  would 
be  fully  33^3  per  cent.  more.  By  genuine  in- 
dustry and  intelligent  care,  any  poor  man  in 
California,  may  become  independent  in  ten 
years,  on  twenty  acres  of  vineyard  land. 


CHEAP  LANDS. 

There  are  broad  acres  of  land  lying  idle  iu 
California  upon  which  many  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  can  be  grown,  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  willing  hands  to  bring  it  out.  There 
are  over  100,000,000  acres  in  California.  A 
little  less  than  half  of  this  area  is  unsurveyed, 
or  about  45,000,000  acres.  There  is  not  much 
exceeding  5,000,000  under  cultivation,  although 
something  more  than  6, .500, 000  acres  are  en- 
closed with  fences.  There  are  five  or  six  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  which  can  be  bought  from 
$1.25  up  to  $10  per  acre.  In  our  opinion 
there  is  a  twenty  or  forty  acre  piece  of  land 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  industrious 
working  men  who  have  the  enterprise  to  come 
from  the  Atlantic  States  or  Europe  to  occupy 
it.  The  fact  is,  lands  are  waiting  for  the 
settler.  Hon.  Frank  M.  Pixxey,  who  has  trav- 
eled over  the  State  several  times  during  the 
last  few  years,  says  in  the  Ar(jonau(,  that  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  culture  of  grapes,  sugar,  tobac- 
co, raisins,  olives,  .fruit,  flax,  hops,  in  manu- 
factories, in  mines,  in  commerce,  in  forests,  in 
ship-building,  can  furnish  employment  for  ten 
millions  of  people  and  can  maintain  them  in 
comfort  if  they  will  labor. 


THE  ESSEX  STATESMAN. 

This  sprightly  paper,  published  by  our  old 
friend  and  Brother,  Chas.  H.  Litchman,  at 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  seems  to  be  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  We  are  glad  of  it,  for  its  editor 
and  publisher  is  bright  and  able.  He  is  a 
teacher  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  He  does 
not  follow  the  beaten  and  worn  path  of  old 
ideas,  but  instructs  his  readers  in  the  broader 
and  newer  views  of  the  times  truthfully  and 
fearlessly.    Success  to  you,  Bro.  Litchman. 


June. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


SILK  CULTURE. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  our  readers,  that,  in 
the  March  number  of  this  Journal,  we  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  article  in 
behalf  of  the  Woman's  Silk  Culture  Associa- 
tion of  Califoania,  by  Mks.  T.  H.  HiTrKLL— a 
lady  of  culture  and  refinement.  The  writer's 
elequent  appeal,  in  that  masterly  production, 
concerning  the  benevolent  purpose  of  the  As- 
sociation has  already  been  the  means  of  enlist- 
ing to  some  extent,  the  interest  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  of  our  own  State  and 
many  outside  of  it.  The  worthy  ladies,  com- 
posing the  organization,  are  doing  a  great  work 
towards  fostering,  in  the  homes  of  our  people, 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  industries. 

This  Association  may  be  justly  classed  among 
the  few  rational  and  practical  efforts  made  by 
women  to  help  the  condition  of  their  own  sex. 
As  the  distinguished  authoress  states.  "  It  is 
woman  working  for  woman's  elevation."  Their 
idea  is  to  induce  farmer's  wives  and  daughters 
to  add  silk-culture  to  their  other  industries. 
The  Association  is  furnishing  all  needed  infor- 
mation, in  all  (if  its  branches,  to  those  desiring 
it.  In  this  connection  we  will  state  that  the 
Women's  Silk-Culture  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, have  opened  a  school  of  instruction 
in  silk-culture.  A  leading  mercantile  firm,  of 
that  city,  has  just  offered  prizes  amounting  to 
$500  for  the  best  four  pounds  of  cocoons,  in 
order  to  encourage  this  industry  in  the  farm- 
ing districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent 
States. 

We  trust  that  some  oue  or  more  of  our  mer- 
chant princes  and  the  wealthy  and  philan- 
thropic men  and  women,  in  our  midst  will  do 
likewise. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  our  exchanges 
that  the  raising  of  silk-worms  is  receiving 
considerable  attention  in  many  portions  of  the 
State.  The  Santa  Clara  Journal,  for  instance, 
says  this  industry  in  that  valley  is  being  stim- 
ulated by  the  successful  operation  of  a  silk 
manufactory,  soon  to  be  increased  from  one  to 
nine  looms.  The  Journal  speaks  at  consider- 
able length  of  the  enterprise  of  growing  silk 
worms  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Laweie,  of  Santa  Clara. 
The  editor  says  that  this  lady  has  gone  heart 
and  soul  into  the  new  and  strange  enterprise, 
and  that  he  shall  watch  her  progress  with  in- 
terest, hoping  that  she  may  prove  entirely  suc- 
cessful. 

In  Amador  County,  an  experiment  has  been 
going  on  for  several  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  adaptability  of  the  climate  of  that 
section  for  raising  silk-worms.  The  Ledger 
says,  in  a  late  issue,  that,  so  far,  the  experi- 
ment has  been  attended  with  success.  The 
Ledger  gives  the  experience  of  several  people 
of  that  county  who  have  embarked  in  the  en- 
terprise. The  editor  thinks  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  silk-culture  may  become  a  very 
important  and  profitable  industry  in  Amador 
County. 

The  Fooi-ldll  Tidings,  published  at  Grass 
Valley,  Nevada  County,  has  been  for  year  a 
persistent  supporter  of  the  theory,  that  raising 
and  feeding  silk-worms  and  the  production  of 
silk,  would  oue  day  become  a  paying  industry 
in  the  up-lands  of  that  section  of  the  State. 
The  editor  of  the  Nevada  Transcript  recently 
visited  Peof.  Ed.  Muller's  silk-cocoonery  in 
Nevada  City,  and  was  gratified  to  note  the 
prospects  of  the  success  of  that  industry. 
Prof.  Muller  says  that  he  will  furnish  eggs 
next  season  to  all  persons  in  the  county  who 
wish  to  embark  in  the  business.  He  will  also 
cheerfully  give  any  information  in  his  power 
to  inquirers.  We  might  cite  many  other  inte- 
rior papers,  which  have  recently  had  articles 
on  silk-culture,  if  space  would  permit. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  condensed  some 
items  of  interest  from  the  report  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  distribution  of 
seeds,  trees,  etc.,  which  has  been  handed  us 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Associ- 
tion.  The  report  shows  that  a  good  deal  of 
interest  is  being  awakened  concerning  this  in- 
dustry. 

E.  V.  BoissiEit,  of  Silkville,  Kansas,  has  sent 
the  Association  silk-worm  eggs,  twice.  This 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  those  who  have 
become  interested  in  silk-culture.  These  eggs 
have  been  sent  to  thirty-four  different  parties, 
in  the  prominent  towns  of  the  interior,  for 
distribution,  and  only  a  limited  quantity  is 
now  on  hand. 

Several  persons,  in  and  near  this  city,  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  witness  the  process  of 
hatching,  etc.  Parties  in  the  city,  who  have 
had  some  experience  and  have  been  successful 


have  volunteered  to  give  the  Association,  and 
others,  any  information  they  possess  concern- 
ing the  process  of  egg-hatching. 

Letters  from  parties  in  the  interior  have 
been  received,  requesting  the  Association  to 
send  them  a  few  trees,  seeds,  etc. 

Young  ladies  from  the  country  have  occa- 
sionally asked  for  instruction.  Those,  to 
whom  silk-worm  eggs  have  been  sent  have 
been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  printed  instruc- 
tions. 

Occasionally  money  orders  are  sent  from  the 
country  for  cocoons. 

A  number  of  country  papers  have  been  re- 
ceived containing  articles  on  silk-culture. 

A  treatise  on  silk-worm-culture,  by  L.  L. 
Ceozier,  has  been  received  by  the  Society. 


SOUTHEKN  CALIFORNIA  THE  UOAIE  OF 
THE  HONEY-BEE. 

Having  just  returned  from  a  three  month's 
tour  through  the  southern  portion  of  Califor- 
nia, where  we  visited  a  number  of  apiaries — 
several  large  and  extensive  establishments  and 
many  small  ones— a  few  facts  and  figures  rel- 
ative to  the  business  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  readers  of  The  Kesouuces.  March  1st, 
we  were  in  San  Diego,  and  from  the  agent  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  we  re- 
ceived the  following:  This  Company,  in  1880, 
shipped  761,700  pounds  of  comb  and  431,100 
pounds  of  strained  honey,  making  1,191,800 
pounds;  and  we  ascertained  that  fully  100,000 
pounds  of  the  crop  of  1880  was  yet  to  go  for- 
ward, making  the  total  for  the  year  1,291,800 
pounds  for  San  Diego  alone.  Ventura  County 
being  the  next  largest  honey  producing  county 
in  California,  shipped  1,050,000 poundsin  1880. 

Mr.  J.  A,  Simpson,  proprietor  of  the  Island 
View  Apiary,  at  Mondcito,  located  about  five 
miles  from  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Santa  Barbara  Press,  of  April  6th, 
says: 

In  answering  your  circular  relative  to  my  apiary, 
I  would  say  that  in  the  Spring  of  1880, 1  had  ninety 
colonies  of  bees.  They  were  in  weak  condition, 
but  increased  to  135  colonies.  I  extracted  a  little 
over 

Eleven  Tliousnnd  Founds  of  Honey, 

And  left  them  in  good  condition  for  Winter.  The 
production  of  honey  in  this  county,  and  all  South- 
ern California,  is  getting  to  be  quite  an  important 
industry.  At  the  Fair  in  Los  Angeles  last  Fall 
there  were  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  stands  of  bees  reported  for  this  (Santa  Bar- 
bara) county,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  pounds  of  honey  pro- 
duced. The  five  lower  counties  produced  about 
three  million  pounds  of  honey  last  year. 

Good  Years  and  Bad. 

Apiculture  has  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  other 
pursuits.  Beginning  with  187G,  we  had  a  good 
year;  1877  was  the  dry  year,  we  had  to  feed  the 
bees  and  lost  heavily;  1878  was  a  good  year;  I  made 
twelve  thousand  pounds  from  eighty-two  stands; 
1879  was  a  poor  year,  had  to  feed;  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  bloom,  but  no  honey  in  the  tlowers. 
Last  year  was  a  fair  average  of  good  years. 

Tliirty-thiee  Thousand   Five  Hundred 
Pounds  in  One  Season. 

The  enormous  yield  of  a  single  year,  is  shown  by" 
the  following,  received  from  Geo.  A.  Temple  &  Co., 
proprietors  of  the  Queen  City  Apiary  : 

"  Editor  Press:  In  response  to  your  request  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  the  following : 

"In  March,  1880,  we  had  212  stands  of  bees, 
mostly  in  single  hives.  They  increased  to  about 
;300  stands,  and  secured  about  33,500  pounds  of  No. 
1  extracted  honey,  besides  "  doubling  up  "  my  sin- 
gle stands.  Had  my  stands  all  been  double  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  should  have  had  a  much 
larger  crop  of  honey." 

These  are  by  no  means  the  only  honey  pro- 
ducing counties.  We  learned  from  the  differ- 
ent County  Assessors  reports,  from  Shasta  to 
San  Diego,  that  40  out  of  the  52  counties  pro- 
duce honey  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Sherald  D.  Stone,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Merchants  Exchange  of  this  city,  by  request, 
kindly  gave  us  the  shipments  of  honey  to  San 
Francisco  for  1880,  which  amounted  31,171 
cases  (comb  honey  averaging  54  and  strained 
120  pounds  to  the  case)  in  all  amounting  to 
3,740,520  pounds;  and  from  .January  1st  to 
May  1st,  1881,  599,880  pounds,  making  a  total 
of  4,340,400  pounds,  (equal  to  117  car  loads  of 
20,000  pounds  to  the  car.)  There  was  shipped 
overland,  in  1880,  895,790  pounds;  and  from 
January  1st  to  May  1st,  1881,  51,940  pounds. 
This  does  not  include  the  honey  that  went  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  by  water. 

We  hear  complaints  from  all  parts  of  South- 
ern California  that  the  honey  crop  will  be  short 
this  season.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of 
bloom  but  no  honey.  The  principal  honey 
producing  plant  is  the 


CaHfornia  Mountain  Snge. 

The  crops  of  honey  secured  from  it  within 
the  past  ten  years  have  been  so  immense  that 
the  sage  honey  is  now  ofifered  for  sale  in  almost 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world.  One 
striking  peculiarity  of  this  honey  is  that  it  does 
not  candy,  but  remains  limpid  during  the  se- 
verest winter  weather  in  any  country,  which  is 
a  very  valuable  quality;  while  the  honey  pro- 
duced from  buckwheat,  fruit  and  white  clover 
will  not  stand  the  cold  weather. 

Extractor. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using 
a  honey  extracter,  are  various,  which  wo  have 
not  the  space  to  discuss;  but  it  is  claimed  that 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  honey  can 
be  obtained  in  a  season  by  using  the  extractor. 
It  is  a  machine,  generally  made  of  galvanized 
iron,  in  the  shape  of  a  common  wash-tub,  with 
a  perpendicular  shaft  through  the  center  and  a 
crank  on  the  top,  like  an  ice  cream  refrigerator; 
on  this  shaft  are  skeleton  frames,  made  to  re- 
ceive the  comb  honey.  In  this  frame  the  comb 
is  set  up  edgeways,  the  cap  is  carefully  shaved 
off  of  the  outside  of  the  comb,  and  by  turning 
the  oi-ank  the  honey  is  extracted  by  the  centrif- 
ugal motion.  The  comb  is  then  reversed  and 
the  other  side  extracted  in  the  same  manner. 
The  clear,  empty  comb  is  replaced  in  the  hive 
for  the  bees  to  refill.  This  pure  extracted 
honey  is  usually  put  up  in  five-gallon  tin  cans 
and  shipped.  Comb  honey  is  generally  ship- 
ped in  the  original  wooden  frame,  just  as  it  is 
taken  from  tne  hive. 


BETTER  TIMES  COMING. 

We  can  not  see  why  California  is  not  on  the 
verge  of  an  era  of  prosperity.  We  learn 
through  our  exchanges  and  correspondents, 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  that  there  are, 
everywhere,  unmistakable  signs  that  new  en- 
terprises are  being  inaugurated  and  that  the 
various  industries  now  in  operation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  resources  are  being  stimu- 
lated and  increased.  We  no  longer  hear  the 
complaints  of  unemployed  labor.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply. As  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this,  we 
need  only  make  mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
Free  Labor  Exchange,  of  this  city,  closed  its 
doors  some  time  ago.  Its  managers,  in  giving 
their  reasons  for  taking  this  step,  says  that 
there  was  a  greater  demand  for  laborers  in 
every  department  of  industry  than  they  could 
supply.  Consequently  there  was  no  longer  a 
need  for  such  an  institution  in  our  midst. 

It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  large  tracts  of 
land,  which,  for  years,  have  been  held  for  spec- 
ulative purposes,  are  being  subdivided  and 
offered  for  sale,  in  small  parcels  to  farmers  of 
limited  means.  With  the  occupation  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  almost  countless,  unbroken 
acres  of  our  State,  all  other  industries  will  be 
wonderfully  stimulated. 

A  large  land-owner,  in  conversing,  recently, 
with  a  writer  in  the  Gilroy  Advocate,  expressed 
a  willingness  to  put  a  thousand  acres  of  good 
farming  land  into  market.  This  area,  divided 
into  fifty  or  one  hundred  acre  tracts,  would 
give  support  to  a  number  of  additional  fami- 
lies whose  trade  would  be  worth  to  the  town  of 
Gilroy,  alone,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Daily  Post  and  other 
city  contemporaries  devoted  considerable  space 
to  a  review  of  the  business  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  State.  The  facts  therein  gathered 
show  that  business  is  reviving  here,  and  that 
the  entire  State  is  feeling  the  good  effects  of 
returning  prosperity.  In  speaking  of  its  own 
city  and  section,  ihe  Los  Angeles  Express  says, 
that  the  tide  turned  much  sooner  there  than 
anywhere  else  on  this  coast,  and  that  the  pros- 
pects for  Los  Angeles  never  were  better  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  In  fact  the  en- 
tire southern  section  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of 
realizing  a  degree  of  prosperity  such  as  no 
other  portion  of  the  State  can  surpass. 

For  business,  all  over  the  State,  the  outlook 
is  exceptionally  good.  There  will  be  money  in 
handling  all  of  our  great  staples  this  year,  and 
transactions  will  be  on  a  larger  and  more  profit- 
able scale  than  for  a  long  time  past. 


WHEAT  ANU  GRAPES. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  our  wheat  crop 
of  last  year  exceeds  by  300,000  tons  that  of  any 
previous  year,  and  the  wine  and  grape  croj) 
more  than  double  in  value. 


The  Hesoukces  of  California  is  the  best 
paper  on  the  Coast  for  farmers. 


HOW  TO   MAKE    CALIFORNIA  MORE 
PROSPEROUS. 

The  complaint  of  hard  times  in  California, 
in  our  opinion,  would  be  heard  less  often  if 
our  people  would  manufacture  more  and  grow 
to  a  greater  extent  many  of  those  products 
which  we  now  send  abroad  for.  For  instance 
bags  can  be  made  that  are  now  imported,  for 
ramie  and  jute  thrive  well  here;  all  agricultu- 
ral implements  can  be  manufactured  here,  also, 
for  which  we  are  sending  out  of  the  State,  an- 
nually, large  sums  of  money.  Leather,  the 
best  in  the  world,  can  be  made  here  and  man- 
ufactured into  boots  and  shoes,  instead  of  send- 
ing it  across  the  continent  to  be  converted  into 
these  goods.  Sixty  thousand  cases  of  boots 
and  shoes  were  brought  into  this  State  last 
year.  Yet  there  are  competent  workmen  in 
this  branch  of  manufacture  who  cannot  find 
work  at  any  price.  We  import  butter,  lard, 
choeue,  bacon,  pork,  rice,  sugar,  dried  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  raisins,  preserved  figs,  oranges, 
lemons,  English  walnuts,  almonds,  tobacco, 
cotton,  jute,  flax  seed,  and  many  other  articles 
of  daily  use  by  our  farmers — all  of  which  we 
can  produce  with  absolute  certainty.  That  any 
of  our  farming  districts  should  import  such 
articles  as  the  foregoing,  which  of  necessity 
must  be  paid  for  from  the  proceeds  of  their  lo- 
cal resources,  indicates  a  want  of  thrift. 

It  is  true  that  California  is  making  some  lit- 
tle headway  in  the  direction  we  have  indicated; 
and  we  trust  that  our  farmers  will,  in  time,  cul- 
tivate and  manufacture  for  themselves  all  of 
those  products  that  they  are  now  paying  others 
exorbitant  prices  for.  When  our  people  do  this 
there  will  be  much  less  said  about  hard  times 
in  our  midst.  In  our  opinion  if  left  altogether 
to  its  own  resources  and  debarred  from  foreign 
importations  there  would,  in  a  short  time  be  a 
wonderful  development  in  the  home  produc- 
tions of  California. 


"OCCIDENTAL  SKETCHES." 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  litt-e 
volume,  dedicated  to  Charles  Crocker,  Esq., 
by  Major  Ben.  C.  Truman.  It  is  written  in  a 
very  felicitous  and  entertaining  style,  as  only 
the  talented  Truman  so  gracefully  knows  how- 
to  do.  The  aggravating  part  of  the  whole 
thing  is  its  brevity.  The  reader  is  highly  en- 
tertained all  the  way  through  the  spicy  little 
book,  and  feels  sorry  that  he  has  reached  the 
end.  Truman's  racy  writings  are  always  en- 
tertaining and  leave  upon  the  mind  pleasant 
feelings.  In  them  you  find  no  sour  that  puck- 
ers the  mouth,  and  they  engender  no  acrimony. 
His  writings,  like  himself,  carry  with  them  n 
beautiful  gleam  of  sunshine,  that  warms  the 
heart  and  incites  to  generous  action. 


SANTA   CLARA   COAL  MINE. 

We  learn  that  work  is  proceeding  briskly  at 
the  Santa  Clara  coal  mine,  both  upon  the  tun- 
nel and  the  shaft.  One  hundred  thousand 
pounds  are  now  awaiting  shipment  from  the 
mine.  Between  thirty  and  forty  men  are  em- 
ployed at  the  mine.  Indications  point  to  the 
mountain  as  one  vast  coal  deposit.  Sales  iire 
being  constantly  made  for  private  use.  Car- 
loads are  frequently  shipped  from  this  station 
to  Los  Angeles. — Santa  Ami  Herald. 
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RAISINS  AND  GRAPES. 

The  following  excellent  article  is  from  the 
agricultural  tlepartuiont  of  the  Weekly  Call: 

So  long  as  the  planting  of  new  vineyards  on 
the  Tacific  coast  is  carried  on  with  swift  en- 
ergy each  winter,  and  the  crops  are  each  year 
increasing,  whatever  helps  the  production  of  a 
high-class  raisin  is  of  interest  to  many  per- 
sons. It  will  not,  at  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
gress, be  long  before  raisiu-culture  will  be  an 
important  industry  in  at  least  twenty  out  of 
the  6fty  counties  of  California,  and  will  prob- 
ably gain  a  foothold  in  perhaps  twerty  more. 
Each  step  taken,  each  experiment  made,  is  of 
importance,  and  should  be  put  on  record.  The 
soil  is  in  places  all  that  can  be  desired  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  earnest 
and  intelligent  horticulturists  have  been  mak- 
iug  experiments  with  grapes.  But  the  market- 
able raisiiis  as  yet  produced,  are  certainly  ca- 
pable of  improvement.  And  it  is  most  grati- 
fying to  perceive  the  comuiou-.sense  way  in 
which  the  makers  are  recognizing  this  fact. 

There  was  an  able  report  on  raisins  made  by 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  recent  Los 
Angeles  Fair,  in  which  they  urge  a  frequent 
comparison  of  methods  and  results,  and  a  free 
interchange  of  ideas  on  the  part  of  experimen- 
ters, so  as  to  develop  this  interest  into  greater 
commercial  importance.  They  say  that  the 
essentials  of  good  raisins  are  as  follows: 

Size  of  berry,  which  should  be  large  and 
uniform;  bloom — brrght,  rich,  unbroken;  col- 
or—blueish  and  clear,  never  red,  which  indi- 
cates incipient  decomposition;  skin — thin,  del- 
icate, but  strong;  pulp—  full,  uniform  and 
clearing  freely  from  the  skin,  not  pasty;  fla- 
vor— rich,  vinous,  free,  aromatic,  delicate; 
seeds — few,  small,  hard;  stem  of  berry — firm, 
strong,  adherent  to  main  stalk;  bunch  -  large, 
full,  compact,  adherent;  packing — layers  only 
one  bunch  deep,  each  bunch  isolated  as  far  as 
possible;  boxes — uniform  in  style  and  of  ut- 
most external  neatness;  compactness — every 
box  should  be  absolutely  full,  after  proper 
pressure,  and  as  few  stalks  as  possible,  in  sight. 

They  then  call  attention  to  the  following 
points,  in  which  growers  often  fail,  causing 
themselves  loss,  and  injuring  the  good  fame  of 
California  raisins: 

Boxes  not  lull,  which  alwaj's  detracts  from 
commercial  value;  stems  or  stalks,  too  large 
and  allowed  to  bo  too  prominent  after  packing; 
boxes  too  full,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  cover 
has  broken  the  skin  of  the  berries;  insufficient 
care  in  "  chipping  out "  small  and  abraded  ber- 
ries, previous  to  packing. 

As  far  as  grape-growmg  for  wine  is  con- 
cerned, the  field  is  being  entered  upon  by 
many  persons  of  means,  and  new  districts  are 
attracting  attention.  Men  who  cannot  afiford 
to  pay  $100  per  acre  for  grape  land  must  de- 
velop some  new  district,  where  land  is  cheaper, 
and  this,  in  a  State  so  large,  and  so  full  of  de- 
sirable situations  for  viticulture,  can  easily  be 
done.  Instead  of  three  or  four  vitieultural  nu- 
clei of  repute  it  is  desirable  that  our  State 
should  have  muuy  such.  In  this  way  the  true 
capabilities  of  California  as  a  wiue-produciug 
region  will  be  the  sooner  demonstrated. 


rPPER   SANTA    ANA  VALLEY. 

To  the  eastward  from  San  Bernardino,  lies  a 
large  valley  which  in  the  main  slopes  to  the 
westward.  The  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the 
east  of  this  valley  is  located  some  fifteen  miles 
east  of  San  Bernardino  and  the  valley  north 
and  south  is  eight  or  ten  miles  wide.  Streams 
flow  into  this  valley  from  the  north  and  east 
furnishing  water  sufficient,  when  it  is  prop- 
erly handled  and  stored  to  irrigate  every  foot 
of  arable  laud  in  the  valley. 

During  the  past  ten  years  settlements  have 
been  extended  in  various  directions  and  land 
is  now  kuowu  to  be  very  valuable  for  fruit  cul- 
ture that  a  few  years  ago  was  considered  ut- 
terly valueless.  Old  San  Bernardino,  almost 
to  the  extreme  south  side,  was  the  original 
home  of  the  orange  in  this  county.  Crafton, 
a  little  settlement  up  in  the  east  end  of  the 
valley,  has  its  bearing  orange  trees  and  it  is 
also  the  home  of  the  peach,  apricot,  pear,  ap- 
ple, grape  and  other  fruits.  Lugonia,  near  the 
center  of  the  valley  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Santa  Ana  river  is  of  younger  growth,  and 
during  the  past  few  years  the  settlement  has 
been  extending  along  the  base  of  the  mountain 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Each  year 
more  fully  demonstrates  the  fact  that  this  inte- 
rior valley  as  a  fruit  bearing  region  has  no  ri- 
val on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

As  yet  this  section  is  in  its  infancy.  The 


water  is  handled  in  a  crude  and  unsatisfactory 
manner.  Those  who  own  rights  have  gener- 
ally all  the  water  they  want  and  more  too,  but 
the  water  supply  falls  far  short  of  doing  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  possible.  In  many 
cases  it  is  carried  for  miles  through  open 
ditches  constructed  through  river  beds  of  sand 
and  gravel.  In  this  manner  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  water  is  used  for  irrigating  purpo- 
.ses,  as  the  greater  portion  sinks  out  of  sight. 

These  defects  are  being  rapidly  remedied. 
Energetic  men  with  means  arc  at  work  and  this 
class  of  people  is  receiving  valuable  additions 
to  their  number  each  season.  New  ditches  are 
being  constructed  when  there  will  be  less 
waste;  the  water  is  being  used  on  land  that  re- 
quires less  irrigation  than  some  of  that  hereto- 
fore cultivated;  cultivation  is  more  thorough 
and  therefore  less  irrigation  is  necessary;  the 
settlements  are  being  extended  and  new  ones 
are  being  established;  fruit  dryers  are  being 
erected  to  save  the  fruit  raised;  good  prices 
are  being  obtained  for  fruit  delivered  at  these 
dryers,  and  hence  the  settlers  are  getting  good 
returns;  land  is  advancing  in  value  on  every 
hand,  and  this  advance  in  price  is  based  on  a 
solid  foundation.  Notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vance in  prices  during  the  past  season,  land 
can  still  be  bought  there  for  a  reasonable  fig- 
ure— a  very  low  figure,  indeed,  considering  the 
fact  that  ten  or  twenty  acres  is  quite  enough 
to  support  a  family  in  good  style.  Good  land 
can  be  had  at  the  present  time  all  the  way 
from  5^20  to  $100  per  acre,  and  improved  prop- 
erty can  be  had  at  an,  advance  on  these  figures 
which  are  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  value  and 
extent  of  the  improvements. — liiverskle  Jlorti- 
cullurist. 

UAIRVING  NOTES. 

We  find  the  following  information  concers- 
ing  an  important  industry  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
TniHscript: 

There  are  probably  5,000  dairy  cows  on  the 
ranchos  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Pescadero, 
and  many  of  them  are  valu'ible  pure-blood  or 
high-grade  animals.  First  on  the  road  from 
Santa  Cruz  one  comes  to  Moore's  dairy,  where 
150  American  cows  are  kept.  Fred  Baldwin 
on  one  of  Baldwin  &  Wilder's  ranches  has 
about  150  grade  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires  and 
Baldwin  &  Wilder  are  themselves  handling 
300  more.  Hoin  milks  40  grade  Devons  and  a 
man  named  Pio  150.  All  these  make  butter, 
and  some  of  the  best  butter  made  anywhere 
for  any  market.  H.  Gushee  keeps  about  150 
full-blood  Ayrshires  and  makes  cheese;  and 
Brangdon  &  Shaw  make  butter  from  some  200 
grade  Ayrshires  and  Jerseys.  Perhaps  the 
best  herd  on  the  road  for  cheese  and  for  breed- 
ing beef  cattle  and  working  oxen  is  that  of 
Mr.  Laird,  who  has  200  full-blood  shorthorn 
or  Durham  cattle  and  who  manufactures 
cheese  from  them.  There  are  numerous  other 
dairies  further  on,  but  these  we  have  named 
are  about  all  that  are  to  be  eneoniitercd  for  the 
first  ten  miles  on  the  Pescadero  road. 

These  dairies  are  a  source  of  much  wealth 
to  our  county.  No  section  in  the  world  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  dairying  than  Santa  Cruz  county. 
It  may,  if  its  farmers  give  the  subject  the  at- 
tention it  deserves,  become  as  famous  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  for  its  dairy  products  as 
Orange  county  in  New  York,  or  Vermont  in 
New  England.  San  Mateo  county  to-day  is 
probably  the  leading  dairy  county  in  the  State, 
and  the  example  set  by  a  few  clear-headed  Sau 
Mateo  county  farmers — the  pioneers  of  intelli- 
gent dairying  there — has  spread,  and  the  circle 
is  widening,  until  it  begins  to  be  felt  even  as 
far  away  as  the  Pajaro  valley.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  dairying  should  not  become 
the  second  in  importance  of  the  agricultural 
pursuits  of  Santa  Cruz  county — fruit-growing 
being  first.  The  climate  is  far  superior,  for 
dairy  purposes,  to  that  of  the  best  dairy  re- 
gions of  the  east.  What  a  prospect  we  see  for 
this  county  when  the  hazardous  practice  of 
devoting  whole  farms  to  grain  shall  be  aban- 
doned and  fruit,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  mutton 
and  wool,  which  are  less  exhaustive  to  the  soil, 
shall  be  our  chief  products  and  woolen  mills, 
fruit  and  meat  canneries,  etc.,  shall  add  their 
quota  to  our  income. 

The  improvement  of  dairy  stock  is  of  great 
importance.  The  little  Jerseys  have  a  world- 
wide fame  for  excellence  as  butter  producers. 
Their  milk  is  richer  in  butter  than  any  other 
and  in  some  markets  Jersey  butter  steadily 
commands  a  higher  price  than  any  other.  For 
beef  and  cheese  the  Durhams  stand  at  the 
head,  their  large  frame  being  capable  of  carry- 


ing a  large  quantity  of  beef  and  their  milk  be- 
ing rich  in  caseine,  the  chief  component  in 
cheese.  The  Ayrshires  are  excellent  milkers, 
good  for  either  butter  or  cheese.  It  is  a  fact  to 
rejoice  in  that  so  much  pure-blood  or  high- 
grade  stock  is  to  be  found  in  our  coast  dairies. 
But  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers 
who  have  only  native  cattle,  to  the  fact  that 
they  can,  at  but  trifling  expense,  in  a  few  years 
have  first-class  dairies  of  blooded  stock.  Each 
dairy  raises  about  15  per  cent,  of  its  heifer 
calves,  the  balance  being  killed  at  from  one  to 
three  days  old,  and  their  skins  sold  to  the  tan- 
ner. Farmers  can  buy  these  calves  for  a  mere 
song,  raise  them  and  profit  thereby. 

Mr.  Gaffey  last  year  bought  and  raised  110 
calves  from  the  dairies,  and  this  year  he  ex- 
pects to  take  about  150.  He  makes  a  trip  to 
the  dairies  beyond  Santa  Cruz  every  Wednes- 
day, purchasing,  for  a  mere  song,  grade  and 
full-blood  calves  which  otherwise  would  be 
killed  for  their  skins.  We  would  advise  far- 
mers wishing  to  improve  their  stock  to  follow 
Mr.  Gafl"eys's  example.  He  has  found  the 
practice  profitable  and  others  might  do  the 
same. 

FRUIT  CANNING. 

The  following  article,  which  we  take  from 
the  Santa  Cruz  Vourier-Iteiu,  will  apply  to  sev- 
eral other  counties  as  well  as  it  does  to  Santa 
Cruz: 

To  the  mind  of  every  discerning  person  it 
must  be  evident  that  fruit-growing  in  this 
county  iu  the  future  is  to  bo  one  of  the  leading 
industiies.  The  gulches,  canyons,  hillsides, 
and  much  of  the  bottom  laud  in  the  county  is 
destined  to  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
various  kinds  of  small  fruits,  orcharding  and 
vineyard.  In  these  pursuits  the  farmer  and 
the  laborer  are  sure  to  receive  the  reward  of 
their  toil,  but  in  the  series  of  processes  through 
which  most  of  this  fruit  must  pass  between 
the  producer  and  consumer,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  profits  must  accrue.  T)ie  first  hand  who 
deals  with  nature  is  too  apt  to  receive  the 
smallest  share  of  the  net  profits.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  people  of  this  county  is  whether 
they  will  allow  the  immense  revenue  which  is 
sure  to  be  derived  from  the  curing,  canning 
and  marketing  of  these  fruit  crops  to  wholly 
pass  out  of  the  county,  or  whether  we  will  re- 
tain it  here  and  receive  the  benefit  thereof. 
Very  many  of  our  leading  industries  are  con- 
trolled in  such  a  way  that  this  county  receives 
the  miuiiiiuiaof  profit  from  their  operation. 
The  fruit  business  has  not  yet  passed  out  of 
our  control,  but  the  day  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  Santa  Cruz  fruit  must  be  canned  or 
dried,  either  by  ourselves  or  by  strangers.  We 
are  informed  that  San  Jose,  Oakland  and  Chi- 
cago will  have  buyers  in  the  county  this  sea- 
son to  contract  for  our  surplus  fruit.  Raising 
fruit  to  sell  to  outside  parties  in  the  fresh  state 
is  very  much  like  tenant  farming,  the  landlord 
takes  the  profits,  the  tenant  only  has  his  live- 
lihood. 

There  is  no  branch  of  manufacturing  which 
could  be  engaged  iu  in  this  county  that  would 
so  stimulate  all  kinds  of  industry  as  the  estab- 
lishment ol  a  canning  factory.  It  would  in- 
crease the  actual  value  of  every  acre  of  tillable 
land  in  the  vicinity.  In  proportion  to  the  cap- 
ital invested  it  would  employ  more  labor  and 
cause  more  labor  to  be  employed  outside  than 
any  similar  enterprise.  The  project  certainly 
commends  itself  to  the  consideration  of  un- 
employed capital  and  ought  to  receive  substan- 
tial co-operation  from  all  classes. 


SUMMER  RESORT8. 

San  Diego  county  is  prolific  of  summer  re- 
sorts. They  are  varied  in  attractions  also. 
You  may  visit  the  seashore,  bathe  and  gather 
shells,  and  live  chiefly  on  fish,  or,  you  may  go 
to  the  mountains,  spend  the  time  hunting  and 
fishing,  or,  again,  if  you  prefer  yet  another 
kind,  you  may  make  a  trip  to  the  sulphur  and 
medicinal  springs,  or  numerous  places  of  great 
attraction  besides.  The  rush  to  the  seaside 
and  mountains  will  not  likely  begin  until  along 
in  May.  Some  few  have  already  gone  into  the 
mountains  for  short  trips;  while  others  are 
cruising  up  and  down  the  coast  oombiuing 
sometimes,  pleasure  and  business. — .Van  Diego 
Union. 
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GOOD  TIMKS   PREDICTED.  SACRAMENTO, 

A  writer  in  the  Sacramento  Jiee,  who  has 
traveled  quite  recently,  all  over  the  State,  says: 
"Crop  prospects  throughout  the  State  are  very 
encouraging.  The  wheat  yield  will  be  greater 
than  ever,  and  the  fruit  orchards  and  vineyards 
likewise  promise  superabundance.  Better 
times  will  come  with  the  prolific  harvests." 
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WHEAT  AND  GRAPE  GROWING. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  vinicultu- 
ral  society  of  Napa  City: 

Charles  Krug  said  that  the  farmers  cf  Napa 
had  found  thit  wheat-raising  was  no  longer 
profitable.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  it 
had  been  proven  that  grape-growing  paid,  and 
the  soil  up  there  is  not  so  rich  as  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Napa.  In  the  valley  and  on  the 
hillside  land  had  appreciated  in  value  at  the 
rate  of  from  f  50  to  $1.50  per  acre  1  y  putting 
it  in  grapes.  Charles  Wheeler,  near  Pine  Sta- 
tion, had  realized  $200  per  acre  on  his  grapes 
the  last  three  years,  and  G.  W.  Worrell  had 
vines  of  the  Ziniindel  variety  that  yielded  him 
from  $323  to  $350  per  acre  last  ysor.  The 
question  as  to  whether  you  can  follow  vinicul- 
ture as  successfully  at  Napa  as  at  St.  Helena 
must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  In  So- 
noma superior  wine  is  made  from  grapes 
grown  within  two  miles  of  the  bay.  As  to 
frost,  there  need  be  no  fears  if  smoking  is 
used. 

Neither  need  grape-growers  give  themselves 
trouble  about  mildew.  Said  Mr.  Krug:  "When 
I  made  the  first  wine  manufactured  in  the  val- 
ley, 28  years  ago,  for  Mr.  Patchett,  he  com- 
plained that  mildew  ate  up  the  grapes.  We 
didn't  know  then  how  to  apply  sulphur  prop- 
erly, and  though  it  was  used  it  was  not  em- 
ployed effectively,  not  enough  being  applied  to 
kill  the  fungus.  But  now  it  is  known  that  if 
sulphur  is  applied  in  a  proper  way,  and  at  the 
right  time  it  invariably  kills  mildew." 

McClure  iisked  for  information  about  sul- 
phuring. 

Krug  said,  apply  it  twice;  first,  it  is  a  very 
good  manure;  second,  it  kills  the  fungus  or 
mildew;  third,  it  destroys  the  thrip,  which  oc- 
casionally infests  the  vines. 

H.  A.  Pellet  gave  the  following  information 
with  regard  to  vine-planting:  Plow  and  sub- 
soil well;  plant  one  foot  deep  and  cultivate 
well,  and  don't  let  a  crust  form  ou  the  surface; 
cultivate  well.  The  third  year  a  vineyard  will 
pay;  instance  quoted.  He  believed  some  land 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Pablo  Bay  would 
eventually  produce  very  superior  light  wines 
— clarets,  angelica,  etc. 


RAISING  BEEF  CATTLE  ON  ALFALFA. 

From  the  Kern  Valley  Gazette  we  take  the 
following: 

One  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  the 
farm  is  the  raising  of  cattle  for  beef.  It  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  farms  of  the  Kern 
Kiver  Valley,  where  alfalfa  fields  furnish  the 
cheapest  feed  in  the  world.  From  five  to  ten 
tons  of  hay  may  be  cut  from  each  acre  of  these 
fields,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  it  is  easy  to 
glut  this  market  wit^  hay. 

We  have  given  the  estimates  of  cost  of  plant- 
ing an  acre  of  alfalfa,  showing  that  as  the  best 
mode  admits  of  planting  with  only  the  use  of 
the  harrow,  the  seed  can  be  put  in  the  ground 
at  the  least  cost  of  all  crops.  When  it  is  mad3 
certain  that  the  market  for  beef  improves  from 
year  to  year,  that  on  nothing  can  cattle  thrive 
better  than  on  this  clover,  and  that  it  can  be 
cut  and  stacked  on  the  farm  at  a  cost  of  $1.25 
per  ton,  is  it  not  singular  that  so  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  cattle-raising  on  the  farm? 

All  the  small  bands  of  cattle  formerly  roam- 
ing on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountain  valleys 
of  this  county  have  been  bought  up  by  the 
butchers  of  San  Francisco,  or  the  large  stock- 
raisers  who  have  adopted  the  plan  of  inclosed 
fields.  The  farmers  in  this  vallev,  failing  to 
see  the  importance  of  this  industry,  turn  at- 
tention to  the  making  of  butter  and  the  selling 
of  milk  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  increase.  One 
only  needs  to  look  at  the  half-starved  calves  to 
be  convinced. 

We  have  a  few  farmers  who  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  industry.  They  are  trying 
to  see  how  much  they  cau  induce  their  calves 
to  eat,  instead  of  stinting  them.  All  their  ani- 
mals show  it,  and  it  is  to  them  the  butcher 
goes  as  soon  as  he  lands  in  the  county.  Let 
every  farmer  take  note.  There  is  but  oae  win- 
ning way  in  this  industry. 


BLACKBERRIES. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Press  says:  "  S.  P.  Snow 
of  Santa  Barbara,  has  a  farm  on  the  Mesa.  A 
little  more  than  an  acre  is  covered  with  black- 
berries, which  in  1879,  their  first  year,  yielded 
$100  worth  of  marketable  berries.  Last  year 
there  were  sold  frem  these  viwes,  3,877  boxes 
of  berries,  for  which  the  sum  of  $250.30  was 
realized,  the  boxes  being  reserved." 


IMPORTANT  TO  WINE-GROWERS. 

Some  of  the  leading  vineyardists  of  this  State 
have  lately  noticed  that  vines  growing  on  tlie  red 
soils,  or  those  colored  with  oxide  of  iron,  were 
comparatively  free  from  phylloxera,  Avhile  others 
near  by  and  on  a  diilorent  soil  were  badly  infested. 
This  has  led  them  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
several  now  report  that  they  believe  that  iron  will 
prove  to  be  a  very  valuable  insecticide,  especially 
lor  destroying  the  phylloxera.  A  Mr.  Cool;,  of 
Sacramento,  has  been  experimenting  with  direct 
applications  of  iron  to  the  soil  about  vines,  and 
witli  results  very  satisfactory.  If  iron  should 
prove  to  be  a  poison  to  the  phylloxeia,  it  Tvill  cer- 
tainly be  a  discovery  ^yorth  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  vineyardists  of  both  Europe  and  America. 
Iron  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and  can  be  used  in 
unlimited  quantities  if  required.— ^'lui  Jose  liinea. 


A    WOOLEN  MILL. 

Woodland's  location  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
successful  operation  of  a  woolen  mill.  The  town 
is  situated  within  a  few  hours  ride  of  either  San 
Francisco  or  Sacramento,  the  great  commercial 
marts  of  the  coast;  and  the  territory  adjacent  is  to 
a  great  extent  a  wool-growing  county.  A  mill 
could  be  erected  at  this  point,  and  labor  secured  as 
clieap  as  at  any  place  in  the  State,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why,  with  proper  backing  and  management, 
the  enterprise  would  not  prove  a  paying  venture. 
Woodland  is  a  city  that  is  fortunate  in  possessing 
many  capitalists,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  these 
men  should  not  give  this  matter  some  considera- 
tion. Twelve  per  cent,  investments  will  soon  be  a 
matter  of  history.  Capital  will  then  be  obliged  to 
seek  investment  in  enterprises  that  benefit  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  capitalists.— I'oto  Mail. 


A   VALUABLE  MINE. 

Idaho  Dividend  number  140  was  declared  on 
Monday  last — this  time  $7.50  per  share.  For  twelve 
years  or  so  this  mine  has  kept  up  its  regular  pay- 
ments and  looks  as  if  it  might  .easily  do  so  for 
twelve  years  to  come.  There  are  other  paying 
mines  on  the  great  mother  lode  which  has  in  the 
Eureka  and  Idaho  proved  so  remunerative,  with- 
out a  doubt — also  in  many  other  places  in  this  dis- 
trict; and  work  will  develop  them  in  due  time. 
One  hundred  and  forty  dividends  right  along,  of 
$6  average  per  share,  makes  one  wish  to  be  the 
owner  of  about  a  hundred  shares  in  the  next  Idaho 
that  is  opened  out — yes,  fifty  would  do  if  as  lasting 
as  this  has  been  and  promises  to  be,  that  is  for  a 
modest  man. — Grass  Vallcij  UnUin. 


NEW  VINEYARDS. 

Sonoma  valley  must  look  to  her  laurels,  as  Rus- 
sian river  valley  intends  to  compete  for  the  cham- 
pionship for  being  the  greatest  grape-growing  sec- 
tion of  California.  Everywhere,  especially  on  the 
hillsides,  farmers  are  preparing  vineyards,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  in  the  valley  of  Dry  creek  300 
acres  will  be  set  to  vines  this  season.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  in  three  years  there  will  be  in  full  bearing 
1,100  acres  of  vines  between  Cloverdale  and  Wind- 
sor.— Russian  River  Flag. 


A  VALUABLE  MINE. 

The  Grass  Valley  Free  Lance  says:  "The  old 
Empire  mine  is  working  away  steadily  and  with 
good  results.  A  late  clean-up  at  the  mill  gave  a 
result  of  $G,000,  the  ore  yielding  abont  Ir25per  ton. 
All  this  rock  was  taken  out  by  tributers.  There 
are  about  80  men  working  in  the  mine  nearly  all  ot 
whom  are  "  tiibuters."  The  Empire  is  the  oldest 
quartz  mine  alive  on  this  coast,  and  it  will  be  alive 
for  many  years  in  the  future. 


HOW  FARMERS  WILL  SAVE  MONEY. 

The  average  price  paid  for  grain  sacks,  in  the 
past  tlu'ee  years,  was  a  fraction  over  eleven  cents 
each.  The  consumption  in  1880,  allowing  900,000 
tons  of  grain  and  130  pounds  to  the  sack,  was  13,- 
S-iG.LW  sacks,  which  cost  $1, 523,07(1.83.  This  sum 
will  be  saved  to  the  farmers  when  the  Southern 
Pacific  llailroad  carries  our  wheat  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  bulk. 


THE   SILK  INDUSTRY. 

The  Silk  Culture  Association  of  the  State  an- 
nounces that  it  has  produced  a  quantity  of  silk 
worm  eggs,  and  woula  like  tliose  who  have  mul- 
berry trees  growing,  to  take  a  few,  in  order  to  make 
experiments.  We  believe  that  this  industry  is  yet 
destined  to  supply  a  pleasant  and  profitable  means 
of  employment  to  many  persons  right  here  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley. — .Son  Jose  Times. 


FOOT-HILL  FARMING. 

The  Grass  Valley  Union  says:  "  The  foot- 
hill farmers  say  that  the  prospect  for  good 
crops  was  never  better  than  now.  The  Winter 
has  been  mild,  with  no  freezing  out  of  grain  as 
was  experienced  last  season,  and  the  rains  have 
been  sufficient  aud  timely  to  give  the  grain  a 
healthy  start." 
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,5  lines,  one  week,  in  over  300  Newspapers,  or 
7  lines,  one  week,  in  over  tiOO  Newspapers,  or 
14  lines,  one  weelt,  in  over  100  Newspapers,  or 
3  lines,  one  week,  in  over  400  Newspapers,  or 
lines,  one  week,  in  over  1,000  Newspaper.s. 
For  free  catalogue  and  particulars  address 

GEO.  P.  ROWTI.L  &  CO'S 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISI.VG  BUREAU 
10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 
lOO-page  Pamphlet,  25c.  la  stamps. 

ROIDERER  niOI'lGNE. 

NOTICE. 

ri'^UE  TRADE  AND  THE  PUBLIC;  ARE 
JL     iiiloriiied  that         receive  the  jjeiiuliie 

LOUIS  ROEDERER 

Carte  Blanche  Champagne 

Direet  from  Mr.  Louis  Roederer,  ReimK,  over  hiw  Kig- 
nuture  and  ConBular  Invoice.  Each  case  is  marked 
upon  the  side, 

"Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco," 

Ami  each  bottle  bears  the  label, 

SVIacoiidiay  «t  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

IIIA€Oj\miAY  €0., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Ooast. 


THE  STATE 

INVESTMENT  AND 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

01"  Sail  KraiK'isco,  California. 


FIRE  AND^MARINE. 

Ii:!!5'X'A.llL.I!!9lll01> 

statement,  Jniiuary  1,  1N81. 

Cash  Capital  $200,000  00 

Itesi  rve  lor  Ri  insiiranee   'J'.l,74:i  .la 

Reserve  lor  Unpaid  Losses   !l,004  4'2 

Net  Surplus   n7,.')'.>8  Ti 

Total  Assets  $:t(i(;,2"0  54 

Inconu-  for  Year  1H80   $2'2«.ll:i  K2 

Losses  pai<l  during  Year  1880   10'.I,4U0  42 

Losses  paid  since  Urbanization  1,118,170  28 

We  are  also  A^'cnts  ot"  tlie  following  <;iomi)anies: 

New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
of  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  Jiiiiiiary  l.st.  INN],  $  >S.->.  U.t  I. 

Pacific  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Assets,  .Jiiiiuaiy  1st,  IKNI,  %1-i'i,:M'.t.T,:i. 

United  Assets  of  Conii)aiiy  and  Agen- 
cies, $l,(>7:i,»:i0.27. 

"nOARD  OF  DIRECTORS:— Pktek  Donahcb, 
K.  Hauiuson,  Geo.  O.  McMullin,  F.  Amks,  Ricii- 
AitD  IvF.ns,  James  Iiivink,  H.  H.  Watson,  A.. J.  BitVAMT, 

D    CaLLAOHAN,  L.  ClINNlN<;HAM,   C.    D.   O'SUI.LIVAN,  H. 

Ui.MOND,  Dk.  C.  F.  Buckley,  M.  Mayblum,  H.  W.Seale. 

OFFICERS: 

A.  J.  BRYANT  President 

RICHARD   IVERS  Vice-Presitleiit 

CHARLES  H.  CUSHING  Seeretiirj 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE: 

218  &  2M  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

FIRST-CLASS    RISKS    ARE  SOLICITED. 


UNION 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


TIIK    CALIFORNIA  LLOYDS,) 
^Kstablislietl  in  18GI.) 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 


Paid-Ui>  €ai»ital, 


$750,000 


PRINCIPAL  OFPICE, 

i\os.  416  aiitl  418  California  St. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Oities  of  the 
United  States. 


U.  TOUCHARD,  I  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

Pi-esi<Ieiit.  I  Viee-Presitlent. 

CHARLKS  1).  HAVEN   Secretary 

.JAHICS  I).  liAILKY  General  AKent 

GEORGE  T.  BOIIEN   Surveyor 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  Oaoital  $3,000,000 

Reserve  (U.  S,  Bonds)   3,500  000 

Agency  «t  New  York  «^  Wall  Street 

Ajjency  iit  V'ir(finiu,  Ne%u«li». 


|ssi;ks  commercial  and  travelers' 

Buys' and  sells  Exchange  and  TeleKrapliic  Transf.rs. 


This  Bunk  hiiM  Speclul  Fiicllllies   for  Deul- 
IntS  in  Itullion. 


SAN  FKANOISOO,  California. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OE  CALIEORNIA. 


June. 


L.UCKY  WOODMEN. 

The  Nevada  Transcript  says  :  "  Out  on 
Banner  Hill  there  reside  four  woodmen 
who  have  been  furnishing  wood  for  the 
Idaho  Mining  Company.  About  a  month 
ago  having  leisure  time  they  concluded  to 
do  a  little  prospecting  for  quartz.  They 
started  in  on  an  abandoned  claim  near  their 
ranch  and  soon  discovered  a  very  promising 
ledge.  Some  old  miners  went  out  to  look 
at  it  and  have  pronounced  it  valuable.  An 
offer  of  I'), 000  has  been  made  for  the  prop- 
erty, but  it  is  thought  they  will  not  sell  it. 
On  Thursday  forenoon  t  wo  of  the  owners 
went  over  the  ground  to  ascertain  how  far 
it  could  be  traced  on  the  surface.  They 
had  not  gone  a  great  distance  when  they 
discovered  very  rich  croppings  of  anot>-er 
ledge  runnine;  parallel  with  the  one  they 
were  working.  The  specimens  they  brought 
to  town  are  very  rich  in  free  gold.  The 
ledge  was  traced  a  number  of  feet  and  all 
the  croppings  bear  the  same  richness  as  the 
first  piece  they  found.  A  gentleman  who 
knows  all  about  it  informs  us  that  it  is  an 
important  and  rich  discovery,  as  far  as 
shown  now.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Ban- 
ner Hill  will  before  long  loom  up  as  a 
prominent  mining  camp. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  that 
Eugene  Harvey  and  others  have  obtained  a 
bond  of  the  claim  for  the  sum  of  |5,000. 
The  bond  has  one  week  to  run,  and  the 
holders  of  it  will  during  that  time  pros- 
pect sufliciently  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  rich  mineral  deposit  extends  below 
the  surface  tar  enough  to  give  promise  of 
permanence.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the 
bond  is  that  they  must  not  remove  from  the 
claim  any  of  the  ore  extracted  unless  they 
determine  to  purchase  it." 


HONEY   FOR  EtIROPK. 

The  Los  Angeles  Expreux  says :  "  The 
shipment  of  honey  from  our  port  direct  for 
Europe  is  something  new.  Mr.  W.  S.  Max- 
well has  just  placed  on  board  the  French 
Bark  Papillon  1,500  cases,  or  one  hundred 
tons  of  honey,  all  purchased  from  Los  An- 
geles apiarists.  This  honey  will  be  taken 
to  Havre,  whence  it  will  doubtless  find  its 
way  to  the  French  capital,  where  it  will  be 
readily  marketed  at  a  good  profit  to  the 
shipper.  We  see  that  the  adulterators  of 
food  in  the  Eastern  States  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  fabrication  of  a  spu- 
rious article  of  honey.  They  buy  up  empty 
combs — and  it  is  even  said  they  manufac- 
ture them  from  paraffine — and  fill  the  cells 
with  glucose.  A  great  deal  of  this  coun- 
terfeit has  been  sent,  so  we  learn  from 
Eastern  papers,  to  Europe.  The  strained 
honey  is  more  readily  counterfeited,  as  far 
as  the  eye  is  concerned ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  taste  can  be  deluded  by  the 
spurious  article.  There  is  no  mistaking 
Southern  California  honey  when  one  has 
once  tasted  the  genuine  article.  The  ship- 
ment by  the  Papillon  will  serve  to  show  the 
people  of  Paris  the  difference  in  flavor  and 
delicacy  of  sweetness  of  the  pure  article 
garnered  by  the  bee  from  the  spurious  man- 
ufacture now  flooding  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope. There  is  a  vastness  about  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  honey,  which  will  make  this 
shipment  memorable.  Its  profitable  sale 
will  open  to  our  apiarists  an  unlimited 
market,  and  probably  a  material  enhance- 
ment of  prices.  The  shipment  of  this  large 
lot  ought  to  so  lighten  the  stock  available 
as  to  produce  a  favorable  reactive  effect  on 
prices." 

BtJTTE  COUNTY  APPLES. 

The  Chico  Record  says:  "E.  S.  Middle- 
ham  has  received  forty  boxes  of  apples 
from  Forbestown.  The  apples  are  in  fine 
condition,  and  are  as  fine  and  juicy  as  De- 
cember fruit.  Another  invoice  of  100  boxes 
will  be  received  in  a  few  days,  which  will 
exhaust  the  stock  at  the  Forbestown  or- 
chard. The  demand  for  mountain  fruit  has 
always  been  greater  than  the  supply,  and 
o  better  investment  could  be  made  by  the 
.aountain  ranchers  than  the  planting  of 
orchards." 


INDUSTRIAL  CONDITION    OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA. 

Reports  from  many  counties  in  Califor- 
nia show  an  encouraging  degree  of  pro- 
gress in  nearly  all  directions.  Most  of  the 
towns  report  new  buildings  in  progress, 
real  estate  more  in  demand,  and  evidences 
of  industrial  growth.  The  State  is  in  a 
fairly  prosperous  condition,  and  the  outlook 
for  a  substantial  advance  during  the  year 
is  good.  The  grain  crops  will  be  quite 
large,  despite  the  decreased  area  on  account 
of  the  overflow.  The  grape  and  fruit  in- 
terests are  growing  rapidlj',  and  both  will 
be  among  the  most  important  of  our  indus- 
tries in  the  future.  Fruit-canning  and  dry- 
ing and  raisin-making  arc  attracting  more 
attention  each  year.  Mining  is  reasonably 
prosperous.  An  encouraging  feature  of  the 
situation  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
small  manufactories  throughout  the  State. 
In  almost  every  county  there  is  room  for 
factories  on  a  small  scale,  to  supply  local 
demands  now  met  by  importation  from 
other  counties  or  states.  In  time  some  of 
those  enterprises  would  become  of  great 
importance.  California  has  been  too  back- 
ward in  the  matter  of  manufacturing.  Her 
resources  in  this  direction  have  been  neg- 
lected. True,  we  make  mining  machinery 
that  is  better  and  cheaper  than  can  be  got 
elsewhere,  and  we  make  some  fine  blankets 
and  a  few  other  articles,  some  of  which 
even  go  East  to  compete  with  like  articles 
made  there;  but  we  do  too  little  of  this. 
The  indications  are  that  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial progress  of  late  in  the  setting  up 
of  workshops  in  the  interior,  and  in  this 
city  there  are  promises  of  a  like  improve- 
ment. Nothing  is  more  desirable  in  Cali- 
fornia now  than  an  increase  of  local  manu- 
factories, and  any  attempt  at  expansion  in 
this  direction  is  to  be  welcomed. — Daily  Atta. 


TUOLUMNE   MINL-VG  INTERESTS. 

From  a  leading  article  in  the  Mountain 
Democrat,  we  condense  the  following  : 

The  mineral  resources  of  Tuolumne 
county  are  extensive,  they  offer  to  the  mi- 
ner a  good  field  for  work  with  excellent 
prospects  for  reasonable  success.  There  is 
no  other  portion  of  the  State  that  presents 
more  inducements  for  the  miner  to  work 
legitimately,  and  if  satisfied  with  a  fair 
yield  obtained  by  energy  and  perseverance 
he  will  be  almost  certain  to  succeed.  Men 
in  the  county  who  have  stuck  honestly  and 
j)ersonally  to  mining,  have  something  laid 
away  for  a  rainy  day,  and  are  among  the 
most  independent  of  the  citizens.  It  should 
bo  the  endeavor  of  every  one  interested  in 
having  a  healthy  prosperity,  to  correctly 
represent  our  resources  and  as  nearly  so  as 
can  be,  the  result  of  the  mines  that  are  be- 
ing worked.  The  field  is  not  limited,  there 
are  veins  that  will  be  worked  in  the  tar  fu- 
ture, mining  will  be  a  leading  industry 
here  when  the  present  inhabitants  have 
passed  away.  Honest,  fair  representation 
is  what  is  needed  to  keep  the  mines  in  good 
repute.  The  merits  of  our  mineral  deposits 
are  beyond  question,  but  nuggets  will  not 
spring  out  of  the  rock  to  every  passer  by. 
It  is  only  by  work,  economical  work  that 
the  riches  can  be  obtained.  They  are  here, 
and  no  mining  county  in  the  world  pre- 
sents more  advantages  with  chances  of 
profit  for  the  legitimate  miner,  than  Tuol- 
umne county. 


MINING  SECTIONS, 

A  traveling  correspondent  of  the  Alta, 
says,  in  a  recent  issue  of  that  paper,  that 
"  the  reports  from  the  mining  sections  are 
generally  encouraging.  There  will  be  a 
good  supply  of  water  for  sluicing  far  into 
the  Summer,  and  the  clean-up  will  be  large. 
The  Calaveras  miners  give  good  accounts 
of  the  quartz  mining  interest  in  that 
county.  The  developing  of  old  mines  and 
the  finding  of  new  ones  are  infusing  fresh 
life  into  the  famous  old  mining  towns.  Tu- 
olumne, Mariposa  and  Amador  counties 
also  show  signs  of  similar  advancement." 


PETALUMA  AND  SURROUNDINGS. 

In  speaking  of  this  important  inland 
town  the  Courier  says  : 

The  city^of  Petaluma,  situ  ited  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  same  name,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Sonoma  county,  comprises  an 
area  of  about  one  mile  square.  It  has  a 
population  of  over  4,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  surrounded  by  probably  the  best  dairy 
and  farming  section  in  the  State.  No  town 
could  have  better  natural  drainage,  or  show 
a  healthier  mortuary  report  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  is  about  40  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  and  the  trip  can  be  made  to 
that  city  within  three  hours  by  three  dif- 
ferent routes.  By  the  way  of  San  Rafael, 
and  Donahue  by  rail  and  steamer  and  by 
the  creek  route.  It  has  a  morning  and  eve- 
ning train  to  San  Francisco,  besides  the 
daily  trip  of  the  steamer  Pilot.  The  daily 
business  of  Petaluma  is  probably  the  largest 
for  its  size  of  any  city  on  this  coast.  No 
better  farmers'  market  can  be  found  in  a 
country  town  either  in  or  out  of  California. 
Our  merchants  pay  cafh  for  everything  the 
farmer,  stock-raiser  or  dairyman  can  pro- 
duce, at  a  price  so  near  the  San  Francisco 
market  as  to  frequently  barely  pay  the  cost 
of  handling  and  transportation.  And  they 
sell  most  of  their  goods  as  low  as  they  can 
be  bought  in  that  city  on  the  same  terms. 
Having  both  rail  and  water  communication 
with  the  outsijie  world,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  sailing  vessels,  besides  the  steamers 
and  railroads  engaged  in  the  business,  our 
freights  on  account  of  the  competition  are 
very  low.  We  have  pure  mountain  water 
and  an  ample  supply  of  it  for  a  city  of  .>(),- 
000  inhabitants. 


SAN    MATEO   BEES    AND  HONEY. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  bees  should 
not  do  excellently  well  in  the  mountain 
region  of  San  Mateo  county,  and  honey 
enough  be  made  to  supply  the  home  mar- 
ket as  well  as  the  home  table.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  bee  fooci  amongst  the  hills 
and  pastures  of  that  locality,  and  a  little 
attention  to  the  subject  of  bees  and  honey- 
making  would  make  a  desirable  adjunct  to 
the  general  business  of  a  farm.  Little  or 
no  care,  save  at  swarming  time,  and  to 
divide  swarms  and  save  the  honey,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  success  in  the  bee  busi- 
ness ;  but  in  this,  as  in  any  other  branch 
of  industry,  the  more  care  and  attention, 
the  more  profit.  The  immense  fields  of 
wild  flowers  on  the  hill  pastures,  and  the 
many  varieties  of  frequent  blossoming  vines 
and  bushes  in  the  woods  and  gulches  of  the 
mountains,  would  make  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  when  properly  carried  out,  al- 
most a  certain  one.  But  few  regions  of 
the  State  are  so  highly  favored  hy  an  ample 
supply  of  bee  food  as  the  mountains  of 
San  Mateo  county,  and  our  farmers  would 
do  well  to  turn  their  attention  toward  bee- 
raising,  and  thus  have  at  least  honey  for 
their  tables  and  family  use,  a  consideration 
well  worth  the  cost.  A  stock  or  two  of 
bees  will  soon  make  a  capital  from  which 
the  highest  interest  earned  by  any  business 
of  a  ranch  will  accrue. — Redwood  City 
Journal. 


ALFALFA  FIELDS   OF  KERN. 

The  Kern  County  Gazette  says :  "  The 
farms  extending  south  and  west  of  Bakers- 
field  now  show  their  best  for  the  season  till 
harvest  puts  on  the  more  mature  ajipear- 
ance.  The  real  merit  ot  these  river  lands 
has  been  proved  by  actual  demonstration 
by  these  rich  owners,  and  newcomers  will 
do  wisely  to  follow  in  their  wake.  The 
tule  lands  along  the  lakes  and  the  Buena 
Vista  Slough  are  largely  occupied  by  hogs. 
Some  of  the  largest  and  fattest  of  the  hogs 
driven  to  market  have  been  taken  from 
these  lands,  and  when  water  is  plenty  the 
capability  of  the  tule  is  equal  to  the  sup- 
port of  numberless  thousands  of  these  pro 
fitable  animals.  Horses  profit  most  on  the 
alfalfa  fields.  There  never  is  any  loss  by 
bloating,  as  is  the  case  occasionally  with 
cattle  and  sheep." 


UROAD  GAUGE. 


Spring  Arrangement. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  May  18,  1881« 

And  until  further  notice,  PASSENGER  TRAINS  will 
leave  San  FranciBco  Iron.  Passenger  Depot  on  TOWN- 
SEND  STREET,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  aa 
follows : 

8,OQ  A.  M.  Daily,  for  San  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
t£tO  (Returning,  arrives  San  Francisco  3:37  P.  M.) 
S^Sta(!c  s  for  Puscadero  (via.  San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only. 

9'Qn  Sundavsonly,  fo«  San  Jose  and  Way  8ta- 

•OU  tions     {Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  8:15  P.  M.) 

IH'An  '^^  J'*''!''  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
lUitU  Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
Tres  Pinos,)  Pajaro,  (Jastroville,  Monterey,  (Salinas, 
Soledad)  and  Way  Stations.  (Returninf;,  arrives  8.  F. 
6M)  P.  M.) 

At  PAJARO  the  Santa  Cruz  RailrAad  connects 
with  this  train  IVir  Ajitos,  Soijuel  aril  Santa  (^ruz. 

STAGE  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pes- 
cadero  Stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Reilwood  excepted.) 

3, on  M.  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  "MONTEREY 
•OU  EXPRESS"  for  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  Menlo 
Park,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and  Tres 
Pinos),  Pajaro.  Castroville.  (Salinas),  and  Monterey. 
(Returning,  arrives  S.  F.  10:02  A.  M  ) 

4,nf\  P-  M.  Daily  Express,  for  San  Jose  and  Principal 
•^U  Way  stations.  (Returning,  arrives  San  Francisco 
9.-00  A.  M.) 

8i^S>indays  only  this  train  stojis  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5,1  C  P.  M.  Daily.  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Paik 
•U  and  Way  Stations. 


Cisco  H:00  A.  M.) 


(Returning,  arrives  San  Frau- 


6iQn  M.  Daily  for  Menlo  Park  and  Way  Statioas. 
■OU  (Returning,  arrives  S.  F.6:40  A.  M.) 

SPECIAL  BATES  TO  MONTEKEY,  APTOS, 
SOQUEL  AND  SANTA  OEUZ. 

Singlv  Trill  Tickets,  to  any  of  above  points   $3.  .50 
Excursion  Tickets  (Round  Trip)  to  any  of 
above  jKiints,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
mornings,  good  for  return  until  following 
Monday  inclusive   95.00 


Also,  Excursion  Tickets  to  San  Jose  and  interme- 
diate points  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive,  as 
follows: 


Baden  f 0  50 

San  liruno  0  50 

Millbrae  0  05 

Oak  Grove  0 

San  Mateo  1  10 

Belmont  1  25 

Redwood  1  40 


Fair  Oaks  $1  60 

Menlo  Park  1  60 

Mayfield  1  75 

Mountain  View  2  00 

Lawrences  2  25 

Santa  Clara  2  50 

San  Jose  2  60 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Principal  Ticket  Oflice— Passenger  Depot  Townseud 
street.  Branch  Ticket  Ottice — No.  *Z  New  Montgomery 
street.  Palace  Uotel. 

ft^The  Company  have  arranged  with  the  Pacific 
Transfer  Company  whereby  baggage  can  be  checked  to 
destination  at  the  various  hotels,  also  at  private  resi- 
dences. Orders  may  be  left  at  No.  !3  New  Montgomery 
street,  or  at  office  of  Transfer  Company,  No.  110  Sutter 
Street. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JCDAH, 

Superintendent.        Asst.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agl. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 


l^"Pas8engcrs  for  Los  Angeles  and  Intenuediali 
points,  as  also  Yuma  and  all  ]|pints  east  of  the  Colora<l<> 
River,  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacitic  RailromI 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  San  Francisco  via  Ferrv  Land- 
ing, Market  street,  «t  !t.aO  a.  m.  (S.P.Atlantic  Expn 
Train)  daily. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 


LEAVE  WHARF  CORNER  ur 

JFirst  ami  Braunau  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Sbangbae 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco 


GAELIC, 


FRIDAY, 
July  1st. 
SATURDAY, 
September  17th. 
SATURDAY, 
December  3rd. 


OCEANIC, 

WEDNESDAY, 
May  -Ith. 
TUESDAY, 
July  19th. 
THURSDAY, 
October  6th. 

WEDNESDAY,  |   

December  21st.  |   

Excursion  Tickets  to  VokoUiiiiiu  and  Ro* 
turn  at  Reduced  Rules. 


RELGIC. 

THURSDAY, 
June  9th. 
FRIDAY, 
.\llgU8t  19th. 
FRIDAY, 
November  4tb. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co. 's  General  Ofllces,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets- 


FOR   FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pauy's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  ^Oii  Market  street,  Union 
Block. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

(jen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFOKD, 

PresiJepr 
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PLANTING  NUT  TREES. 

Under  the  above  caption  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  article  in  the  Went  Shore, 
published  at  Portland,  Oregon  : 

The  importance  and  value  of  nut-bear- 
ing trees  has  been  too  long  overlooked  by 
the  people  of  Oregon  and  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory. In  California  the  Madeira  walnut 
or  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  the  English 
walnut,  has  been  successfully  cultivated  for 
the  past  eighteen  years  and  yielded  hand- 
some profit.  A  gentleman  living  near  San 
Leaudro,  in  that  State,  informed  the  writer 
that  the  revenue  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  trees  in  his  orchard  had  averaged 
$1,692  for  a  period  of  seven  years  prior  to 
1880.  But  the  quantity  of  nuts  grown  in 
America  is  but  "  a  drop  in  the  bucket,"  com- 
pared to  the  immense  quantity  annually 
imported  from  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  peanut  is  extensively  grown  in  the 
counties  of  Butte,  Colusa  and  Tehama,  in 
the  upper  Sacramento  valley,  and  is  ex- 
ported largely  from  California  to  the  East- 
ern States,  where  it  successfully  competes 
with  peanuts  grown  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  The  long  Summer  season  of 
Eastern  Oregon  would  be  quite  favorable 
to  peanut  culture  were  it  not  for  the  late 
frosts  which  so  often  kill  off  the  fruit  crops 
in  Umatilla  and  Wasco  counties.  Califor- 
nia ranks  third  in  the  list  of  peanut  grow- 
ing States,  producing  178,000  bushels  in 
1880  against  120,000  grown  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Virginia  produced  over  a  million 
bushels  and  Tennessee  about  half  that 
amount,  last  year. 

Next  to  the  peanut,  the  pecan  tree  pro- 
duces the  largest  and  most  valuable  nut  of 
commerce.  This  tree  grows  best  in  Texas 
and  Arkansas,  though  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
rouri  contribute  a  fair  quota  to  the  market. 
It  has  been  grown  successfully  in  Califor- 
nia, though  to  such  a  small  extent  as  to  be 
considered  merely  experimental.  The  tim- 
ber is  valuable  for  ax-handles  and  wagon 
timber,  though  inferior  to  the  hickory 
grown  near  the  AtLmtic.  Yet  it  would 
grow  and  thrive  in  the  Sacramento  valley, 
while  Oregon  could  produce  the  eastern 
hickory  at  all  points  west  of  the  Cascades. 
In  thirty  years  from  now  a  forest  of  hick- 
ory trees  will  be  a  handsome  legacy  for  any 
Oregon  farmer  to  leave  to  his  children;  and 
a  man  might  as  well  spend  his  time  plant- 
ing them  as  playing  billiards  or  cards  at 
some  village  grocery.  The  nuts  produced 
by  the  trees  will  more  than  pay  interest 
upon  the  cost  of  planting  them,  long  before 
they  are  fit  to  be  cut  down  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

The  black  walnut  was  first  planted  in 
Contra  Costa  county,  California,  in  1844, 
by  some  naval  officers  who  had  gone  ashore 
for  a  few  days,  "trout  fishing."'  They  are 
still  growing  in  front  of  the  residence  of 
Judge  Elam  Brown,  near  Lafayette,  and 
average  forty-five  feet  in  hight.  Those  now 
growing  at  the  confluence  of  Georgiana 
slough  with  the  Sacramento  river,  were 
planted  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sharp,  in 
1848,  but  are  not  so  thick  in  the  trunk  as 
those  at  J udge  Brown's,  though  they  arc 
quite  as  tall.  From  these  two  groves,  hun- 
dreds of  trees  have  been  set  out  elsewhere, 
and  before  twenty  years  more  have  passed 
away,  California  grown  black  walnut  will 
form  a  large  portion  of  cabinet  maker's 
stock. 

The  man  who  plants  shade  trees  can  have 
nothing  selfish  in  his  nature.  He  may  not 
live  to  repose  in  their  cool  and  welcome 
shadows,  and  yet  they  are  a  legacy  of  real 
value  to  his  children.  The  amount  of  hard 
woods  imported  from  the  east  is  really  a 
crying  disgrace  to  us  as  an  industrious  peo- 
ple and  something  should  be  done  to  check 
the  flow  of  bullion  in  that  direction. 


RIVERSIDE  CITRUS  FAIR. 

Here  was  a  most  wonderful  display  of 
not  only  citrus  fruits,  but  of  all  the  fruits 
of  the  valley  ;  these  include  oranges,  lem- 
ons, limes,  raisins,  olives,  apples,  fresh 
grapes,  and  a  variety  of  canned  fruits,  and 
pickles.— /San.  Jose  Mercury. 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMING. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Tlussian 
River  Flag.  It  is  a  well  authenticated  illus- 
tration of  what  can  be  accomplished  at 
farming  in  California  : 

Mr.  Thos.  McClish,  one  of  our  svell 
known,  practical  farmers,  came  to  Hoalds- 
burg  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  purchased  a  Innd  claim 
of  Mr.  Matheson  on  Dry  Creek,  paying 
!|0U0.  Later,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  settlers  on  the  old  Fitch  grant,  he  was 
compelled  to  purchase  the  same  land  from 
the  Fitches  in  order  to  secure  a  sound  title. 
He  bought  more  land  off  the  Fitch  Grant, 
that  was  covered  with  a  heavy  growtli  of 
brush  wood.  He  was  told  by  many  at  the 
time  that  the  land  was  worthless.  His  re- 
ply was,  he  would  raise  from  this  very  land 
the  best  wheat  in  the  county  and  State. 
We  will  say,  just  here,  that  Mr.  McClish 
has  kept  his  promise.  He  has  now  in  his 
possession  certificates  received  from  both 
county  and  State  fairs  awarding  him  the 
first  prize  for  the  best  specimen  of  wheat 
raised  in  Eussian  Eiver  Valley.  It  cost 
Mr.  McClish  |5o  per  acre  to  clear  his  land 
ready  for  seeding  ;  but  the  first  year  he 
raised  potatoes  and  realized  |150  per  acre. 
The  second  year  he  raised  corn  on  the 
same  ground  he  had  raised  potatoes  the 
previous  year,  and  from  this  crop  he  real- 
ized $90  per  acre.  He  sold  his  corn  for  2| 
cents  per  poun  d.  After  this  he  seeded  it  to 
wheat  and  raised  an  immense  crop,  and  of 
such  a  quality  as  to  secure  the  State  pre- 
mium for  the  best  specimen  of  wheat.  Mr. 
McClish  continued  farming  for  about 
twelve  years,  when  he  gave  his  sons  each  a 
farm,  reserving  100  acres  of  rich  bottom 
land  for  himself,  and  retired  from  the  busi- 
ness for  ten  years.  He  is  regarded  one  of 
the  most  successful  grain  raisers  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  county,  and  made  money  while 
engaged  in  farming. 


PLUMAS  COUNTY  MINES. 

From  the  Greenville  Bulletin  we  condense 
the  following: 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  California  since  the  first  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  State,  that  the  mining  inter- 
est appeared  to  be  so  thoroughly  perma- 
nent in  its  character  as  at  present.  With- 
out any  egotism  whatever,  or  foolish  desire 
to  extol  beyond  limit,  we  can  say  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  no 
county  in  the  State  can  offer  more  satisfac- 
tory inducements  to  capitalists  to  engage 
in  mining  than  can  Plumas  county.  Our 
mines  have  never  been  eulogized  or  puffed 
beyond  their  actual  condition,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, it  is  a  fact  beyond  question  or  cavil, 
that  no  other  county  in  the  State  stands 
higher  than  our  own  in  the  estimation  of 
mining  men  on  this  coast  as  well  as  in  the 
Atlantic  cities.  We  have  no  wonderful 
ledges  where  pockets  are  found  producing 
ore  worth  $10,000  per  ton,  but  we  have  an 
immense  number  of  ledges  carrying  low 
grade  ore  of  from  .|6  to  |12  per  ton.  With 
economy  and  good  management  such  rock 
can  be  worked  at  an  expense  of  from  $2  to 
$3  per  ton,  according  to  location,  and  by 
thorough  prospecting  and  development  of 
a  mine  so  as  to  give  its  owners  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  its  capacity  and  resources, 
and  the  running  of  as  large  a  number  of 
stamps  as  can  well  be  used,  a  handsome 
profit  can  be  realized  at  every  mine.  The 
many  profitable  mines  which  have  been 
long  worked,  and  are  known  all  over  the 
country,  such  as  the  Plumas  Eureka,  Green 
Mountain,  Cherokee,  Gold  Stripe,  Indian 
Valley,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  fully 
demonstrated  the  practical  value  of  our  nu- 
merous hills.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  hundreds  of  other  claims  which  would 
be  fully  as  profitable  if  developed  by 
capital. 

Q,UERY. 

The  Napa  Itcporler  asks:  Why  raise  grain 
which  gives  return  to  the  farmer  of  only  $15 
to  $30  per  acre,  when  by  planting  vines  a  profit 
of  $50  to  $100  per  acre  can  be  realized? 


P.  S.  CHADBOUENE  &  CO., 

735  MARKET  STREET,    -  -     SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


IMPORTERS,  Mil]\rFA€TljRERS, 


 AND  


FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  YARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Ward rolx^s,  Ladies'  Writinsr  1  )cs]<.s,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Louncring  Chairs,  luc  — H(Hfls  and  I'rivate 
Residences  Furnished.— Designs  r\irnished 
and    I^stiniates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOUENE  &  CO., 


735  Market  Street, 


Sstii  FrsiiK'iseo. 
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SANTA   CL.;lRA  COUNTY. 


A  Beantifal  nnd   Productive  Sect ii>ii.— Its 
Grain  nnd   Fruit   Lands. --Princi- 
pal Toivn><,  Etc.,  Ktc. 

The  editor  of  the  San  Jose  Meicury  had 
the  following  in  a  recent  issue  of  his  paper: 

A  ride  over  this  beautiful  valley,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  in  almost  any  direction, 
will  afford  a  rare  delight  to  any  man  or 
woman  with  the  love  of  nature  in  their 
souls,  and  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
healthy  liver  and  a  sound  digestion.  Busi- 
ness men  generally  find  but  little  time  to 
take  those  trips.  Their  excursions  are  usu- 
ally taken  with  a  view  to  business,  and 
then  they  go  by  rail  over  the  same  lines, 
and  see  the  same  scenes.  A  ride,  the  other 
day,  over  the  county  road  to  Los  Gatos  in- 
troduced us  to  some  pleasing  changes  wor- 
thy of  note. 

The  Mercury  has  long  been  urging  the 
farmers  of  this  valley  to  change  their  meth- 
ods of  farming.  The  profits  ot  giain-grow- 
ing,  especially  on  small  farms,  are  found  to 
be  too  uncertain  and  insignificant  for  any 
sort  of  comfort.  Tlie  soil  is  being  exhaust- 
ed with  no  adequate  returns.  \Ve  have 
held  that  the  land  could  be  devoted  to  more 
profitable  uses. 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  extensive 
fruit  canneries  and  the  greatly  improved 
price  of  our  native  wines,  fruit  and  vine- 
growing  have  offered  good  inducements  to 
the  farmer, — far  better,  in  fact  than  grain- 
growing,  even  with  the  certainty  of  fair 
prices.  Hence,  we  are  pleased  to  note  that 
between  Sm  Jose  and  Los  Giitos,  during 
the  past  Winter,  hundreds  of  acres  of  land 
have  been  planted  to  fruit  trees, — the  peach, 
apricot,  cherry,  plum  and  pruni',  being  the 
kinds  planted  mostly,  although  wo  saw 
some  orchards  of  apple,  pear  and  almonds, 
and  a  few  young  vinoyRrds,  and  all  appear- 
ing in  a  most  promising  condition.  As  a 
rule  the  cultivation  has  been  most  thor- 
ough, and  the  best  of  results  may  be  antici- 
pated. With  our  rapidly  extending  mar- 
ket, and  the  perfection  to  which  the  preser- 
vation of  fresh  fruit  has  attained,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  apprehension 
that  the  business  will  be  overdone.  The 
apricot  especially  can  be  grown  only  in  a 
few  favored  portions  of  the  globe.  Here  it 
can  be  produced  in  absolute  perfection.  It 
is  one  of  our  choicest  fruits  for  preserving. 
Land  devoted  to  its  cultivation  will  yield  a 
profit  many  times  greater  than  it  can  be 
made  to  yield  by  wheat  growing.  Let  the 
great  plains  of  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska furnish  the  world  with  bread  ;  our 
land  is  too  valuable  for  that  purpose. 

One  of  the  fiuest  and  most  profitable  or- 
chards in  this  county  is  the  beautiful  hun- 
dred-acre almond  orchard  near  Los  Gatos. 
This  orchard  is  now  seven  years  old,  and, 
the  trees,  which  completely  cover  the 
ground,  are  literally  loaded  with  almonds. 
The  value  of  the  present  season's  crop  will 
sctrcely  fall  short  of  |loO  per  acre.  For- 
mer crops  have  returned  to  the  owner  from 
|80  to  per  acre.    This  year's  yield  will 

be  unusually  large.  There  are  other  tine 
almond  orchards  in  that  neighborhood 
which  present  a  most  promising  appearance. 
The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  the  same  in 
kind  as  that  of  thousands  of  acres  that  lay 
along  the  base  of  the  hills,  reaching  far  out 
into  the  valley,  and  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  almond  and 
the  grape. 

The  beautiful  little  village  of  Los  Gatos, 
nestling  at  the  entrance  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Gap,  is  making  a  rajiid  growth.  It  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  healthy  locations 
for  a  town  in  the  State,  and  now  that  it 
has  railroad  communication  with  the  out- 
side world,  we  may  expect  to  see  it  attain 
no  little  eminence,  not  only  as  a  manufac- 
turing town,  but  as  a  place  of  desirable  and 
boniitiful  country  homes.  Some  thirty  new 
b.  .dings  have  been  erected  there,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  within  the 
last  few  months,  and  others  are  in  contem- 
ylal'  in.    It  has  the  advantage  of  good  wa- 


ter power,  and  the  country  round  about  is 
as  beautiful  and  productive  as  the  heart  of 
uian  could  desire.  The  place  has  a  wide 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  flour 
which  finds  a  ready  sale  in  our  leading  mar- 
kets. Some  idaa  of  the  extent  of  its  flour- 
ing business  may  be  had  when  we  state 
that  nine  cars  were  loaded  with  flour  at  its 
mills  on  Monday,  for  shipment  to  different 
parts. 

In  the  hills  back  of  Los  Gatos  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  unimproved  land,  most  of 
which  is  admirably  adapted  to  fruit  cul- 
ture, and  where  most  of  the  semi-tropical 
fruits  can  be  grown  successfully.  Those 
lands  are  being  rapidly  .settled  up  and  im- 
proved; and  they  afford  some  of  the  most 
desirable  locations  for  cheap  and  beautiful 
homes  to  be  found  in  California. 

And  so  of  other  portions  ot  our  county ; 
improvement  is  the  order  of  the  day.  We 
have  an  empire  of  our  own  which  shall  yet 
be  the  happy  abode  of  a  great  and  prosper- 
ous people.    So  mote  it  be. 


PROFIT.'*   OF  VITICILTI'RE. 

From  the  Dixon  Trihun&  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing : 

There  is  now  a  strong  movemt-nt  towards 
vitijulture,  and  undoubtedly  with  substan- 
tial encouragement  of  profits.  Of  course 
everybody  should  not  rush  into  vineyard 
planting,  and  not  all  kinds  of  land  are 
suitable  for  growing  grapes  ;  but  those  who 
are  intending  to  do  so,  are  in  little  danger 
of  realizing  the  doleful  prognostications  of 
the  fogies  who  shake  their  heads  and  pre- 
dict that  in  a  few  years  the  flurry  will  be 
all  over,  and  that  the  markiH;  for  both  wine 
and  raisins  will  be  so  overloaded  that  the 
culture  will  be  no  longer  profitable.  The 
wine  production  of  France  is  estimated  at 
1,500,()()0,(H)0  gallons,  that  of  Spain  tiOO,- 
000,000,  and  several  other  European  coun- 
tries in  proportion  ;  to  suppose,  then,  that 
California,  with  her  (1,000,000  gallons,  is  in 
any  danger  of  overloading  the  wine  mar- 
ket of  the  world  is  slightly  ludicrous.  The 
only  question  of  importance  is  whether 
California  wines  are  going  to  bo  ot  suffi- 
ciently fine  quality,  and  that,  allowing  for 
a  great  deal  of  boasting  of  home  produc- 
tions that  is  not  justified  by  the  facts,  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  settlement  in  the  affirmative. 
So  with  raisins — California  manufactures 
700  or  800  tons  a  year;  while  the  import  ot 
raisins  of  Great  Britain  alone  in  1873  was 
over  27,000  tons,  and  of  currants  over  30,- 
000  tons. 

The  result  of  viticulture  in  California 
h.is  been,  wheniver  the  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable, to  greatly  increase  the  value  of 
land  and  yield  profits  heretofore  unexam- 
pled. Thus,  in  Los  Angeles  county  last 
year  there  was  0,000  acres  of  producing 
grape  land,  not  much  more  than  half  of 
which  was  irrigated  ;  the  value  of  the  wine 
manufactured  was  $1,000,000,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  JKiO  an  acre,  and  when  the 
value  of  raisins  and  fresh  grapes  is  included 
it  is  estimated  that  the  total  would  not  be 
less  than  ^11 75  an  acre.  In  comparison 
with  these  figures  the  yield  of  wheat  lands, 
at  $30  to  the  acre  in  the  most  prosperous 
years,  cuts  a  poor  spectacle. 


A   SAMPL.I!:  FARM. 

The  Healdsburg  Flag  describes  the  Hop- 
per farm  and  his  methods  of  farming  near 
Healdsburg,  as  follows  : 

He  has  matte  his  money  by  an  intelligent 
cultivation  of  his  bottom  farm,  and  keep- 
ing about  800  head  of  sheep  on  his  bill  land. 
His  agricultural  labors  have  been  confined 
principiilly  to  wheat  and  corn  culture.  The 
soil  that  he  cultivates  is  at  least  sixteen 
feet  deep.  He  believes  in  plowing  twice 
for  corn,  the  first  as  deep  as  the  plow  can 
be  run  and  the  team  can  pull — this  in  Janu  ■ 
ary  or  February.  The  second  plowing  is 
done  just  before  planting  which  is  gener- 
ally about  the  middle  of  April,  and  not  so 
deep  as  the  first.  By  this  treatment  he  be- 
lieves the  ground  retains  the  moisture  bet- 


ter. He  puts  his  com  in  with  a  hand- 
planter,  after  careful  marking.  He  sows 
his  wheat  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  pre- 
pared after  first  rains.  Mr.  Hopper  keeps 
six  head  of  horses,  ten  cattle,  and  feeds 
them  on  hay  and  corn.  Instead  of  selling 
his  surplus  corn  crop,  he  purchases  hogs 
and  turns  them  into  pork,  believing  this 
more  profitable  than  marketing  it.  He  has 
not  only  found  grain-culture  profitable, 
but  he  has  experimented  with  sheep  with 
success.  His  first  band,  i^urchased  years 
ago,  were  a  mixture  of  Southdown  and 
Merino.  He  bred  these  to  thoroughbred 
Spanish  Merino  bucks,  and  has  continued 
this  creissing  up  to  the  present  time,  each 
year  selling  off  the  older  stock  and  culling 
out  the  coarse  grades,  until  now  he  not 
only  has  one  of  the  most  uniform  and  best 
graded  bands  in  this  section,  but  they  pos- 
sess the  advantage  of  having  large  frames 
and  a  fine,  staple  wool. 


A  BEET  SUGAR  FACTORY  WANTED. 

The  Santa  Ana  IIe>-ald,  of  May  4th,  says: 
"  It  seems  passing  strange  that  some  one 
with  capital,  or  a  combination  of  capital- 
ists, has  not  before  this  discovered  what  a 
rare  opportunity  exists  for  investment  in 
this  Santa  Ana  valley,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  beet  sugar  factory.  There  is  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  but  what  the  soil  of  this  val- 
ley is  admirably  suited  to  the  successful 
culture  of  the  sugar  beet,  there  being  little 
or  no  alkali  in  its  composition.  There 
would  be  a  demand  for  every  pound  of  su- 
gar that  could  be  turned  out.  The  two 
factories  now  in  successful  oj)eration  in  this 
State  have,  after  being  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, made  and  are  now  making  money 
for  their  fortunate  owners.  Then;  is  a  ready 
market  for  all  the  sugar  that  can  be  turned 
out  and  at  remunerative  prices.  It  may 
be  recollected  that  the  beets  grown  for  the 
factory  established  not  long  since  near  Flor- 
ence, by  Mr.  Nadeau,  when  treated  bj'  the 
Vallejo  factory  turned  out  excelh-nt  sugar. 
It  only  needed  proper  machinery  and  capa- 
ble, ex})erienced  operators.  We  are  satis- 
fied that  the  soil  of  the  Santa  Ana  valley 
is  at  least  equal,  if  not  far  superior  to  the 
section  where  the  beets  above  mentioned 
were  grown.  We  are  fully  persuaded  a 
beet  sugar  factorj'  established  here,  run  by 
experienced  men,  would  pay  almost  from 
the  inception  of  the  enterprise.  Many  far- 
mers would  also  find  profit  in  raising  the 
beets.  The  latest  venture  in  this  line  is  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  where  a  beet  sugar  fac- 
tory is  in  successful  operation,  using  sixty 
tons  of  beets  a  day.  If  these  factories  can 
be  made  profitable  in  cold  countries,  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose,  with  all 
our  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  we 
could  equal,  if  not  surpass  them  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sugar  beet.  Let  us  agitate 
this  subject  continually.  By  this  means 
we  shall  soon  accomplish  the  desired  result." 


HUMBOLDT  C  ATl  L.E   AND  SHEEP. 

The  Humboldt  Times  mys:  "The  dairy 
products  of  Humboldt  are  assuming  impor- 
tance, and  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county,  especially  on  the  coast,  is  rapidly 
developing  in  that  direction.  The  butter 
product  of  last  year  was  00,750  pounds, 
and  we  are  credibly  informed  that  a  large 
increase  to  the  dairy  interests  will  be  made 
this  season.  Stockmen  have  fared  well 
during  the  winter,  and,  although  a  few  in- 
dividuals have  suffered,  the  losses  for  the 
county  are  trifling.  A  good  many  cattle 
were  lost  in  the  Mattole  country,  but  in 
other  portions  of  the  county  no  losses  have 
been  reported.  Sheep  men,  generally,  are 
jubilant,  and  the  increase  will  nearly  make 
good  the  losses  for  the  preceding  winter. 
The  country  about  Shelter  Cove  has  suf- 
fered some  irom  loss  of  lambs,  and  one  or 
two  cases  of  considerable  losses  are  reported 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  county,  but  the 
result,  as  a  whole,  is  encouraging.  The 
wool  clip,  it  is  believed,  will  equal  that  of 
last  year." 
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CALIFORNIA,    XATURIS'S  PET. 

Nature,  in  her  old  age,  gave  birth  to  her 
favored  daughter,  California.  Geologists 
say  the  formations  in  this  State  are  com- 
paratively recent,  particularly  in  the  coast 
regions.  California  is  the  beloved  daiighter 
of  our  good  old  mother,  her  last  born,  on 
whom  she  has  lavished  unusual  resources  of 
climate,  soil,  beauty  and  grandeur  of  sce- 
nery, wealth  of  minerals,  a  peculiar  topog- 
raphy, a  peculiar  geography,  both  adapted 
to  the  early  and  rapid  communication  of 
her  coming  millions  with  each  other  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  locked  up 
in  the  Sierras  vast  treasures  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  asbestos,  marble, 
granite,  slate,  gypsum  and  platinum.  She 
Klled  them  with  untold  water  power,  cov- 
ered them  with  forests  of  the  most  gigantic 
trees,  crown.s  them  with  a  snowy  mantle  in 
winter  and  verdures  of  green  in  summer, 
to  which  may  resort  the  men  and  animals 
from  the  hot  and  dusty  plains  below.  She 
burst  asunder  their  mighty  frame  and  made 
the  grandest  cascade,  to  which  come  pil- 
grims from  every  part  of  earth.  She  wore 
down  the  rough  and  jagged  sides  of  these 
old  mountains  by  glacid  action,  by  falling 
rain  and  melting  snow,  and  deposited  the 
rich  detritus  in  the  inland  seas,  until  they 
were  filled  with  a  soil  capable,  almost,  of 
feeding  and  clothing,  by  its  productions, 
teeming  millions  n{  the  world.  She  made 
these  great  inland  valleys  center  towards 
two  broad,  deep  and  navigable  rivers,  emp- 
tying together  into  a  magnificent  land- 
locked harbor,  capable  of  fio  ding  the  ship- 
ping of  the  globe. 

But  the  half  is  not  yet  told.  Not  con- 
tent with  all  the  great  wealth  of  timber, 
water,  minerals  and  soil  of  the  great  snowy 
Sierras;  not  content  with  the  great,  rich 
inland  valleys,  in  her  more  recent  forma- 
tions m  the  Coast  range  of  mountains  and 
on  the  coast,  she  made  other  gifts  still  more 
valuable.  In  the  codicil  to  her  will  our 
kind  old  mother  made  her  most  valuable 
bequests.  She  covered  the  Coast  Range 
with  stately  forests  of  the  most  durable  of 
timber.  She  stored  up  with  them  great 
mines  of  cinnabar ;  she  laid  up  for  future 
use  immense  veins  of  coal,  the  best  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  disturbed  and  is  scarcely 
known  to  exist.  She  made  the  soil  of  these 
coast  range  valleys  to  exceed  in  richness  all 
other  soils,  and  she  blessed  this  beautiful 
country  with  a  climate  so  bright,  so  genial, 
so  sunny,  so  balmy  that  it  excels  all  the 
fabled  stories  of  the  climate  of  "  Araby  the 
blest."  She  ma  e  the  lovely  valleys  and 
productive  hillsides  capable  of  furnishing 
the  world  With  wine  and  oil  and  fruit  and 
honey,  and  of  clothing  its  inhabitants  with 
fine  linen  and  silk.  More  than  this,  she 
stored  up  under  all  this  coast  country,  for 
five  hundred  miles,  vast  quantities  of  that 
wonderful  substance,  petroleum.  In  soil, 
in  climate,  in  capacity  of  products,  in  pos- 
sible facilities  for  inter- state  and  foreign 
commerce.  Nature  has  omitted  nothing 
which  heart  could  ask  or  which  could  enter 
into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive.  It  only 
rests  with  man  to  do  his  part  to  make  it  a 
perfect  Paradise. 

Our  kind,  good  mother  having  made  to 
us,  of  California,  such  rich  legacies,  it  re- 
mains with  us,  her  sons  and  daughters,  to 
take  up  the  work  where  she  has  left  it  and 
make  our  State  the  abode  of  the  most  en- 
terprising, most  intelligent,  most  virtuous, 
and  happiest  people  on  the  globe.— <Srtn  Jose 
Mercury.   

A   WORK    OP    INTERNATIONAL  IMPOR- 
TANCE. 

From  an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald,  we  take  the  following  : 

Of  all  the  schemes  of  development  in 
which  California  has  been  interested  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway,  after  it  passed 
the  Colorado  river,  is  the  most  v'.tal  to  her 
well-being.  The  ability  of  this  S'-.ate  to 
raise  tremendous  grain  crops,  notably  of 
wheat,  was  the  second  wonder  which  fol- 
lowed the  working  of  our  placer  mines. 


One  of  the  youngest  of  the  States  has  sim- 
ply achieved  miracles  in  the  production  of 
the  cereals.  Thus  far  we  have  placed  our 
wheat  in  Europe  at  incredible  disadvanta- 
ges. The  long  detour  of  the  "  Horn  "  has 
interposed  delay  and  expense.  Now  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  has  lairly 
reached  the  Texas  line,  and  is  looking  long- 
ingly towards  the  Gulf,  with  the  intention 
of  putting  swift  steamers  into  the  gram 
carrying  trade,  bringing  back  European 
immigrants  and  their  effects  on  the  return 
trips,  a  new  era  is  about  to  begin  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

\Ve  think  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  in  eighteen  months  at  the  farthest, 
California  wheat  will  reach  Liverpool  via 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Gulf.  Under 
this  new  order  wheat  will  be  shipped  in 
bulk,  both  in  car  and  vessel.  The  great  ex- 
pense of  sacking  will  be  saved  to  the  far- 
mer. 

Under  the  new  system  great  elevators 
along  the  lines  of  the  railway  will  come 
into  vogue.  Chicago  and  other  Eastern 
grain  centers  will  no  longer  enjoy  a  mo- 
nopoly of  this  modern  convenience.  In 
Los  Angeles  county  we  shall  unquestion- 
ably have  elevators  of  ample  capacity  in 
the  San  Fernando  valley,  at  some  point  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  Wilmington,  at  an- 
other yoint  between  Los  Angeles  and  Santa 
Ana  and  in  the  city  itself. 

That  this  will  effect  a  beneficial  revolu- 
tion in  California  cannot  be  doubted.  Our 
grain  trade  to-day  is  suffering  from  the  ca- 
prices of  the  owners  of  shipping.  Notably 
this  year  has  this  inconvenience  been  expe- 
rienced. Our  farmers  have  much  of  their 
grain  on  hand  now  from  the  inadequacy  of 
shipping  facilities  and  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  ship  owners. 

From  the  moment  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  reaches  a  port  upon  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  the  grain  raisers  of  California,  and 
particularly  of  Southern  California,  will 
have  an  easy  and  rapid  means  of  bringing 
their  crops  into  the  grain  centers  of  the 
world.  The  fluctuations  of  prices  will  be 
much  less.  In  the  long  and  perilous  voy- 
age around  the  "  Horn  "  to  Europe  a  dozen 
changes  may  take  place  in  prices.  When 
it  comes  to  a  hurried  railroad  traiioit  of  a 
few  days  from  one  side  of  the  continent  to 
the  other,  and  a  short  ocean  voyage  to  Liv- 
erpool, the  shipper  may  know  exactly  what 
to  expect.  Months  will  be  condensed  al- 
most into  days,  and  that  our  grain  inter- 
ests will,  in  consequence,  receive  a  tremen- 
dous impetus,  we  have  no  doubt. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


SANT.A    BARBARA  HORTICULTURISTS. 

In  his  annual  address,  President  Ford,  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  Horticultural  Society, 
said : 

This  is,  indeed,  the  adopted  home  of  that 
imperial  monarch  of  the  floral  empire,  the 
rose,  for  nowhere  in  the  wide  domain  of 
flowers  can  be  found  such  perfect  examples 
as  bloom  on  trellis,  pillar  and  lawn  around 
our  Santa  Barbara  homes.  The  astonish- 
ing number  of  the  common  and  rare  plants 
that  take  kindly  to  the  condition  of  our 
soil  and  climate,  and  the  quantity  of  green- 
house and  stone  exotic  species  that  lead 
here  a  healthy  existence  without  protec- 
tion, renders  it  possible  for  us  to  form  an 
exhibit  that  would  bring  the  horticulturists 
of  the  world  with  wonder  to  our  doors. 

It  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that  our  lo- 
cality possesses  the  essential  conditions  for 
the  production  of  the  apricot  in  its  highest 
development,  and  as  the  home  and  foreign 
demand  for  the  canned  article  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  supply,  it  seems  wise  to  devote 
a  large  area  to  its  growing.  Prunes  and 
plums  received  attention  at  our  October 
meeting.  The  experiments  with  the  prune 
are  no  longer  problematical,  the  dried  pro- 
duct having  been  pronounced  fully  equal  to 
foreign  importations  at  several  exhibitions. 
At  our  January  session  the  diseases  and 
culture  of  the  citrus  family  were  quite 
fully  discussed  by  the  members. 
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OVR  GOODLY  HERITAGE. 


AVItat    llie    Iiiiniitrrants    Have    Done  for 
America. 

Under  the  above  caption  we  find  the  lollowiiig  in 
the  Tnti-riialioHiil  /■Vricir- 

Witliiii  hall"  a  century  ten  million  emigrants 
have  landed  on  our  shores.  They  have  come  from 
the  British  Isles,  from  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  I'loni  distant  China— racing  to  get  first  to  the 
land  of  plenty.  Huddled  together  and  half  starved 
in  the  steerage  of  leaky  vessels,  enconntering  the 
perils  of  the  ocean,  penetrating  a  region  inhabited 
only  by  red  men,  strnggling  over  the  forest-capped 
mountains  of  the  Middle  States,  spreading  over 
the  prairies  of  the  West,  confronting  the  malaria 
of  the  Soutl;,  and  crossing  the  scorching  sands  of 
the  plains,  the  bold  army  of  the  world's  adventu- 
rers has  kept  up  a  ceaseless,  westward  march.  In- 
stead of  destroying,  this  army  10,000,000  strong, 
haschanget  the  whole  face  of  a  continent.  At  the 
outset  of  its  march  a  water  way  was  built  which 
formed  a  connecting  link  in  the  highway  of  com- 
merce between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  vast 
territories  bordering  on  the  great  lakes,  and  with 
this  advantage  the  Northern  coast  cities  began  a 
wonderful  career  of  prosperity,  and  New  York  be- 
came the  metro)iolis  of  the  Western  world.  Spread- 
ing toward  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  ))opula- 
tion  has  pushed  on  to  the  agricultural  regions,  and 
the  center  of  population  has  moved  westward  400 
miles.  The  centers  of  production  have  closely  fol- 
lowed, until  now  the  Eastern,  North-Middle  and 
Sout\iern  groups  of  states  do  not  supply  their  lionie 
demand  for  wheat.  The  Soutli-Middle  States  have 
a  small  surplus.  The  Ohio  valley  has  a  surplus  of 
nearly  half  its  crops,  and  the  more  western  groups 
produce  nearly  four-fold  more  than  their  home  de- 
mand. The  wheat  crop  of  30  years  ago  was  about 
100,000,000  bushels,  divided  into  equal  volume  by 
the  81st  degree  west  from  Greenwich  ;  in  1859  the 
center  of  production  had  advanced  to  the  85th  de- 
gree; in  ISGO  to  the  88th  degree,  and  last  year,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  the  enormous  crop  of  450,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  was  divided  equally  by  the  DOth  de- 
gree of  longitude. 

H  iving  ascertained  the  distribution  and  general 
movement  of  our  crops,  it  may  next  be  well  to 
take  a  glance  at  their  growth  and  present  extent. 
To  this  end  the  following  table,  which  I  have  care- 
fully prepared  from  othcial  sources,  may  prove  of 
interest: 

Proilnct.  1805.  1879.  Inireasc 

iu  15  y'rs. 

Wheat,  Imslicls. .  .148  552.829       448,75fi,000  :)no,202,171 

(\)rn,  hiisli.  lK  704,427,853    l,.'>44,8Ui),(P90  SJD.ijfil.aitt 

Oats,  bushels  225,252,2'.)5       3C.4,2.W,000    13'l,0(  0,8l)5 

Kye,  liushelK   1<J,543,;I05        23,(i4«.,500  4,102,.V.W 

Uarli  y.  I)ush(l8...  ll,:«il,28(;        40,184,200  28,7'.I2,!I14 

Ciittiiu,  bales          22,228,!)87         5,(r20,:)87  2,7'J1.4U(I 

Tobacco.  Il.s  18:i,316,y53      :i84,03y,r),5y  200,742,701; 

Hay,  t  >iis  2.i,.538,740        35,(HS,(I00  12,llll,2')0 

rotatois.  bushels. 101,632,095  181,3«y,000  79,737,005 
A  careful  study  of  this  exhibit  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  United  States  of  to-day  compared  with 
the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  war;  the  cold 
leaden  tigurcs  tell  a  story  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment which  may  astonish  those  who  have  not 
watched  the  subject  closely. 


THE  Fill  IT  HI  SINKSS  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

From  the  I'lacer  Ucnilil,  of  March  19th,  we  take 
tlie  following : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Newcastle  Fruit-growers' 
Shipping  and  Preserving  Association,  E.  W.  Cul- 
ver, has  laid  us  under  obligation  for  the  following 
interesting  item,  showing  the  amount  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  shipped  by 
said  Association  for  the  year  1880:  ilaspber- 
ries,  29,400  baskets;  blackberries,  4G,845  bas- 
kets ;  strawberries,  42,990  baskets ;  cherries,  887 
boxes ;  currants,  414  pounds ;  gooseberries,  270 
pounds;  apricots,  242  boxes;  peaches,  2,520  boxes  ; 
apples,  2,229  boxes ;  pears,  1  105  boxes ;  plums, 
1,199  boxes;  grapes,  G,218  crates;  green  figs,  1,840 
pounds;  dried  figs,  1,283  pounds;  melons,  187 
dozen;  tomatoes,  1.511  b  .xes ;  vegetables,  18,391 
pounds ;  raisins,  288  pounds.  This  shows  an  ex- 
tensive business  for  one  year.  The  Association  has 
declared  a  dividend  of  30  cents  per  share  on  the 
c.ipital  stock.  It  must  be  remembered  that  consid- 
erable fruit  is  shipped  from  Newcastle  by  individ- 
uals indeiK-ndent  of  this  Association. 


LIME  AND  ALKALI. 

TheVisalia  Ui  lUt  says:  "Tlie  obnoxious  prop- 
erty in  some  of  our  soils,  known  as  "alkali,"  is  the 
carbonate  of  soda.  If  we  adil  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum)  to  the  soil,  this  proi)erty  will  be  neutral- 
ized, and  the  soda  will  remain  as'a  fertilizer,  for 
no  plant  grows  which  does  not  have  either  soda  or 
potash  in  its  composition.  As  we  irrigate  our  soils, 
we  shall  learn  more  of  the  necessity  of  using  lime. 
The  great  amount  of  water  which  will  be  evapor- 
ated from  the  surface  will  continue  to  increase  the 
deposit  of  alkali.  The  moisture  of  the  subsoil 
holds  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  solution,  and  ai  that 
moisture  is  evaporated  from  the  surface  the  soda 
is  .sited.  Where  dry,  sandy  land,  noted  for  its 
freedom  from  alkali,  has  had  the  water  backed  up 
into  the  subsoil  by  the  filling  up  of  the  channel  of 
the  adjacent  stream,  so  that  water  comes  within 
ope  o'  two  feet  of  the  surface,  five  years  were  suf- 
flciei    lu  give  a  thick  coating  of  alkali." 


AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK. 

The  last  and  much  needed  rain  has  improved  the 
farming  prospects  in  Sonoma  county  wonderfully. 
The  late  sown  grain  is  looking  finely,  and  unless 
something  untoward  occurs,  will  give  a  large  yield. 
The  early  sown  crops  will  not  yield  so  well.  Mich. 
Gillani,  the  farming  and  fruit  Methusela  of  Green 
valley,  was  in  town  last  night,  looking  the  very 
personification  of  good  health  and  a  clear  eon- 
science.  He  says  fruit  and  grain  prospects  were 
never  better  at  this  season  of  the  year,  iu  hia  val- 
ley. The  fruit-trees  are  full  and  there  has  been  no 
injury  from  the  frost.  They  have  no  early  grain 
in  Green  valley,  and  the  late-sown  is  looking  very 
fine.  Henry  Hall,  one  of  the  oldest  farmers  about 
Bloomfield,  says  crops  in  his  .section  are  looking 
very  fine,  particularly  the  late-sown  grain.  Says 
there  will  be  25  per  cent,  less  of  potatoea  planted 
this  year  than  last.  Stock  of  all  kinds  except  hor- 
ses with  the  epizootic  are  doing  finely.  H.  Me- 
cham,  a  large  stock  raiser,  says  the  grass  has  not 
been  better  for  twenty  years.  Fruit-growers  about 
here  all  speak  encouragingly  of  their  prospect. 
The  frost  has  done  them  no  serious  damage  up  to 
this  time.  We  hear  of  extensive  preparation  for 
vineyards  on  Sonoma  mountain.  John  Jordan  is 
extending  his  vineyard  to  about  70  acres.  Mr. 
Todd  is  preparing  and  will  plant  about  30  acres  in 
vines,  also  Mr.  .Jerry  Lafferty  and  others  are  pre- 
paring land  lor  vine  purposes.  There  is  no  better 
vineyard  land  in  all  the  country  than  can  be  found 
on  Sonoma  mountain.  It  is  high  above  the  frost 
and  fog  belt,  the  vines  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the 
fruit  matures  in  good  season. — FHaluma  Courier. 


SOCTHEUN  CALIFORNIA. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  we  have  en- 
tered upon  an  area  in  which  Southern  California 
will  be  recognized  at  once  as  the  most  productive 
and  the  best  hygienic  region  on  the  globe.  The 
present  season  will  surely  call  attention,  in  large 
measure,  to  Southern  California.  Until  the  other 
day  it  has  been  snowing  by  the  foot  in  the  Eastern 
country.  It  has  not  only  been  snowing,  but  rain- 
ing and  melting  and  sleeting  a*  well,  the  whole  be- 
ing compacted  into  an  iron  environment,  destruc- 
tive to  the  hopes  of  the  agriculturist.  In  Southern 
California,  however,  we  have  an  occasional  scar- 
city of  rain,  hut  we  are  aUsolately  free  from  all  the 
drawbacks  of  floods,  storms,  cyclones  and  other 
visitations  of  Providence  which  have  made  life  in 
the  Eastern  States  a  matter  of  mere  vegetation, 
endurance  and  misery,  during  the  past  winter  and 
the  present  spring.  From  storms,  hydrophobia, 
lightning,  and  all  other  drawbacks,  we  are  abso- 
lutely free,  while  we  havt  a  climate  far  better  than 
that  of  Nice  and  Mentone,  and  a  prolific  energy  of 
sun  and  soil  which  are  nowhere  else  known  on  the 
footstool.  Unquestionably  Southern  California, 
and  Los  Angeles  as  the  center  of  this  favored  sec- 
tion, are  destined  to  a  phenominal  advancement 
from  this  lime  forward?— /,o.s  Aiigflfs  Herald. 


ARTE.SIAN  WELL. 

The  Yolo  Deuincrttt  says:  "  While  on  a  visit  to 
the  picnic  grounds  yesterday  we  acoeptt  d  an  invi- 
tation to  inspect  an  artesian  well  on  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Chas.  Coll.  Tlie  well  is  situated  about  100 
feet  west  of  Mr.  Coil's  resicfence,  and  over  it  is 
built  a  tank  house  50  feet  high,  crowned  with  a 
large  windmill  of  the  Althouse  A  Wheeler  pattern. 
Tlie  Witter  of  the  well  comes  to  the  surface,  and  by 
the  use  of  pipes  can  be  made  to  rise  five  feet  above 
the  ground.  So  great  is  the  pressure  from  below 
that  an  escape  pipe  is  found  necessary  to  carry  off 
the  surplus  water.  The  tank  house  is  a  model  of 
its  kind.  Iu  the  lower  glory  is  arranged  a  store 
room  which  is  almost  as  cool  as  an  ice  house  in  the 
summer  and  is  admiral)ly  adapted  to  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  put.  The  second  story  consists  of  a 
bath  room,  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern  conveni- 
ences, and  supplied  with  warm  or  cold  water,  as 
the  bather  may  choose.  Above  is  the  tank  of  over 
6,000  gallons  capacity,  and  which  is  kept  continu- 
ally full,  the  windmill  above  doing  its  work  to  per- 
ftction.  This  is  the  only  true  artesian  well  in 
Yolo  county,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  Mr.  Coll  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  being  its  fortunate  pos- 
sessor." 


ORC  HARDING  IN  ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 

From  the  Haywards  Journal  we  clip  the  follow- 
ing fruit  item  : 

Laud-owners  in  this  vicinity  have  not  been  idle 
during  the  past  winter.  They  are  learning  that 
fruit-growing  is  a  profitable  undertaking,  especially 
in  this  favorable  locality.  The  land  and  climate  are 
finely  adapted  to  growth  and  the  development  of 
every  description  of  fruit.  The  orange  flourishes 
here  side  by  side  with  the  more  plebian,  but  none 
the  less  succulent  apple.  Already  thousands  of 
acres  are  devoted  to  fruit  culture,  and  the  time  is 
not  very  far  distant  when  every  available  foot  of 
land  will  support  a  fruit-bearing  tree  or  shrub.  It 
is  estimated  by  persons  thoroughly  posted  in  fruit- 
growing that  over  500,0(X)  currant  cuttings  have 
been  planted  this  season,  while  hundreds  of  acres 
have  been  set  ont  in  apricot,  plum,  peach,  prune, 
quince,  apple,  cherry  and  other  fruit  trees. 


CARP— IMPORTANT  EXPERIMENTS. 

Prof.  Baird  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and 
connected  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question:  What  is  the  most  important 
experiment  you  are  now  making?   Says  : 

The  introduction  of  German  carp— an  incompar- 
able pond  fish.  It  is  of  Chinese  origin,  and  is  to 
fish  what  the  pig  is  to  animals  or  Iho  chicken  to 
fowls.  In  a  thickly  settled  country  carp  culture  is 
the  most  important  animal  industry.  In  Germany 
many  persons  have  20,000  acres  in  carp  ponds, 
from  which  they  realize  immensely.  The  carp 
brings  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  is 
always  in  demand.  We  imported  our  carp  two 
seasons  ago  from  Germany,  and  last  season  stocked 
3.000  ponds  throughout  the  country.  There  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  spent  in  prepar- 
ing ponds  for  carp  culture,  and  the  coming  season 
we  shall  probably  stock  20,000  to  40,000  ponds. 
The  demand  is  very  extensive  for  these  fish.  There 
is  more  profit  in  carp  culture,  in  my  opinion,  than 
in  almost  anything  a  farmer  can  do.  And  then 
this  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  surplus  crop, 
that  crowds  nothing  else,  costs  nothing  to  raise 
and  takes  no  time.  I  expect  to  see  carp  culture 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  America 
inside  of  ten  years. 


PAST  AND  FIJTIIRK  OF  THE  CO.MSTOCK. 

The  Virginia  City  Enterprise  gays:  "During 
the  past  twenty  years  the  Comstock  vein  has  given 
sixteen  bonanzas,  from  which  (!, 500,000  tons  of  ore 
have  been  extracted.  The  average  assay  of  this 
large  mass  was  $56  per  ton  ;  it  yielded  in  the  mill, 
$41.80;  and  from  the  treatment  of  sluices,  $5;  to- 
tal $40.80  per  ton.  The  total  value  of  the  ore  ex- 
tracted was  $363,671,005,  yielding  a  net  sum  from 
I  the  mills  and  sluices  of  $323,671,605.  The  average 
proportion  of  precious  metals  in  value  is  45  per 
j  cent,  gold  and  .55  per  cent,  silver.  Let  it  not  be 
i  supposed  that  there  is  nothing  more  down  toward 
where  all  this  came  from.  We  have  the  same  old 
vein — wider  and  stronger  than  ever — and  the  pres- 
ent barren  belt  canuot  last  forever.  As  we  cannot 
always  remain  iu  "bonanza,"  so  it  is  not  likely 
that  w«  shall  always  remain  in  "  borrasca."  From 
three  mines,  which  do  not  consider  that  they  are 
doing  anything  more  than  picking  up  what  comes 
in  their  way,  we  last  evening  shipped  the  snug  lit- 
tle sum  of  $109,535.12." 


SALMON   EGGS   FROM  MAI.VE. 

Tiie  Car.soii -ly^yjen/,  of  April  12th,  says:  "The 
Nevada  Fish  Commissioner,  received  10,000  salmon 
eggs  from  Maine.  Tliey  arrived  in  a  box,  packed 
in  moss,  and  the  eggs  cost  the  Slate  $11.60,  being 
the  freight  cfiarges.  The  box  and  egg.s  weighed  80 
pounds.  When  Mr.-  Parker  opened  the  box  at  his 
residence  on  Nevada  street,  he  was  delighted  to 
find  them  in  perfect  condition.  They  were  placed 
at  once  in  wire  boxes  in  troughs  of  running  water, 
and  scores  of  fishermen  visited  the  place  to  in- 
spect the  novelties.  The  eggs  are  about  the  size  of 
ordinary  currants.  The  good  ones  are  semi-trans- 
parent, and  a  black  speck  indicates  the  life  within. 
The  dead  ones  are  of  lighter  color,  and  look  like 
dried  peas.  Only  twelve  dead  eggs  were  found  out 
of  the  10,000.  Inside  of  six  weeks  the  fish  will  be 
hatched,  and  when  they  get  an  inch  long  they  will 
be  liberated  in  the  Carson  and  Truckee  rivers." 


A    RICH  MINE. 

Two  thousand  pounds  of  rock  recently  taken 
from  the  Ford,  McDonald  <i  Mullen  mine  at  Grass 
Valley,  at  a  depth  of  110  feet,  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  $25,000  to  $30,000.  Some  pieces  of  a  few 
pounds  weight  are  the  value  of  $300  and  $500. 
More  of  like  character  will  be  taken  out  at  the 
next  stripping  of  the  ledge.  It  is  intended  to  put 
the  rock  through  the  batteries  in  a  short  time,  but 
there  are  several  hundred  pounds  of  it  which  is 
more  valuable  to  sell  for  jewelry  than  to  reduce  to 
bullion.  There  has  beeu  sufficient  development  in 
the  claim  to  prove  that  it  is  the  richest  spot  of 
ground  in  California,  as  no  piece  of  quartz  ground 
has  ever  yielded  as  much  gold  from  the  same  space 
and  there  are  no  indications  that  the  bonanza  is 
near  exhaustion.  On  the  contrary,  the  latest  de- 
velopments are  the  richest  that  have  been  made. — 
Orasfs  Valley  Union. 


CALIFORNIA'S  PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY. 

We  find  the  following  in  a  back  number  of  the 
Grass  Valley  Tiilin</!i: 

In  California  we  need  have  no  fears  of  ever  see- 
ing our  fellow-beings  starving  around  us  because 
the  earth  is  unable  to  bring  forth  enough  for  all. 
What  comparatively  dense  populations  are  maiu- 
taiued  by  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Greece,  Holland 
and  Great  Britain,  and  yet  California,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  probably  900,000,  contains  551  square 
miles  of  land  more  than  all  these  countries  com- 
bined. If  our  State  were  settled  as  densely  as 
Great  Britain  is,  it  would  boast  a  population  of 
50,000,000,  and  would  be  a  nation  of  itself ;  if  it 
were  settled  as  thickly  as  Belgium,  it  would  con- 
tain over  83,000,000  people.  The  entire  present 
population  of  Germany,  could  be  comfortably  sub- 
sisted in  the  State  of  California  alone. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  A  FINANCIAL  AND 
COMMERCIAL  CENTER. 

Frank  M.  Pixley,  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the 
Argonaut,  who  has  been  traveling  in  the  east,  had 
a  gushing  article  iu  a  late  issue  of  his  paper  con- 
cerning his  journey,  etc.,  dated  at  St.  Louis.  From 
it  we  quote  the  following: 

If  California  has  any  cause  of  complaint  from 
railroads  in  the  past  or  present,  those  causes  will 
all  disappear  under  the  attnipetitive  rivalry  of  five 
trans-continental  railroads,  the  De  Lcsseps  canal, 
and  the  great  ocean  higiiway.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  California  is  to  be  speedily  brought 
into  a  more  immediate  and  intimate  connection 
with  this  Eastern  world.  Into  New  Mexico  and 
.\rizona  there  is  pouring  a  great  immigration.  Men 
and  money  are  flowing  in  acontinuous  current  into 
these  Territories,  and  into  Utah  and  Colorado. 
There  is  a  large  immigration  to  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territory.  Nevada  has  lost  something  of 
its  mining  prestige.  San  Francisco  is  the  terminal 
point  of  all  railroads  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  the  only 
important  harbor  on  twelve  hundred  miles  of  coast. 
All  lines  of  ocean  navigation  will  center  there;  all 
great  financial  operations  will  be  conducted  there. 
It  is  to  be  the  great  concentrating  and  distributing 
point  of  the  productions  of  the  coast.  When  the 
wines  of  Los  Angeles,  the  bullion  of  Arizona,  the 
fruits  of  California,  the  apples  of  Oregon,  the  can- 
ned fish  of  the  Columbia,  the  dried  codfish  of  the 
Okhotsk  Sea,  the  furs  of  Alaska,  the  coal  deposits 
and  lumber  products  of  Paget  Sound,  the  grain, 
the  wool,  the  hides  and  tallow,  the  everything  of 
the  Pacific  Coast— when  all  these  shall  reach  the 
importance  of  a  broad  commercial  recognition 
from  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States,  all  the  finan- 
cial business  touching  the  exchange  of  these  com- 
modities will  be  done  in  our  market. 


EXTE.NDIXG  THE  S.  P.  U.  R. 

From  the  Golden  Era,  of  recent  date,  we  take 
the  following : 

All  arrangements,  conti-acts  and  purchases  for 
extending  the  Southern  Pacific  Itailroad  from  it« 
present  terminus  at  the  Bio  Grande,  to  New  Or- 
leans are  completed,  and  perhaps,  within  a  year, 
certainly  within  the  next  twenty  months,  Califor- 
nia will  have  a  through  road  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  is  the  Pacific  Coast's 
great  need.  With  a  through  road  that  will  connect 
car  and  ship  at  Galveston  or  New  Orleans,  the 
I  wheat  growers  of  California  will  begin  to  realize  a 
profit  from  tlieir  labor.  The  railroad  will  shorten 
the  route  from  here  to  Liverpool  about  one  hun- 
dred days,  thus  securing  a  higher  price  for  wheat, 
and  it  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  sacking 
the  wheat,  thus  destroying  the  sack-i  ing,  and  sav- 
ing the  farmers  a  (juarler  of  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually. The  Central  Pacific  Hailroad  has  made 
several  efl'orts  at  effecting  arrangements  with  the 
roads  with  which  it  connects  east,  by  which  it 
could  carry  wheat  overland,  but  nothing  satisfac- 
tory could  be  accomplished.  Tlie  completion  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  to  New  Orleans  will  give  the 
company  a  through  road  of  their  own,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  California  will  be  benefited  by  it. 


AN   OLD  HEN. 

The  Stockton  Iridejiendent  says :  "  She  was 
batched  17  years  ago,  in  a  coop  belonging  to  W.  J. 
Belding.  She  scratched  out  a  livelihood  and  passed 
away  peacefully  yesterday.  She  wAs  a  fruitful 
bird,  and  averaged  her  egg  a  day  for  many  years. 
Had  she  produced  an  egg  a  day  during  the  entire 
17  years  of  her  life  the  net  result  would  have  been 
6,205  eggs.  But  some  allowance  must  he  made  for 
extreme  youth  and  extraordinary  old  age,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  if  this  long-lived  hen  is  cred- 
ited with  from  three  to  four  thousand  eggs,  we 
shall  approach  somewhat  nearer  the  true  status  of 
her  lay.  It  is  not  ofU'U  that  the  chronicler  has  an 
opportunity  of  recording  the  death  of  a  fowl  Me- 
thuselah, and  he  must  Ih;  pardoned  for  making  ti.e 
most  of  it,  as  th"  hen  did  of  her  life." 


WHEAT. 

The  Aniioch  l.eilijer,  of  .Vpril  6tli,  says:  "The 
outlook  for  an  unusually  fine  stand  of  wheat  in 
this  part  of  the  country  wis  never  more  promising 
than  now.  While  the  early  sown  on  fallowed  land 
stands  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  farmers,  many  of 
them  at  least,  believe  the  late  sown  will  prove  the 
more  profitable  crop.  The  grain  is  moderately 
free  from  weeds  and  foul  growth,  the  land  is  full 
of  moisture  and  so  thickly  covered  with  verdure  as 
to  be  beyond  danger  of  crusting  by  north  winds, 
t'f  no  accident  occurs  to  damage  the  kernel,  such 
as  blighting  hot  winds  when  the  grain  is  in  pro- 
cess of  maturing,  we  may  reasonably  count  on  a 
large  yield.  We  learn  that  grain  looks  exceedingly 
well  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  valley." 


SHEEP. 

Six  hundred  muttons  are  shipped  weekly  from 
Gilroy  to  Butchertown,  San  Francisco.  These 
sheep  are  raised  by  Miller  A  Lux  on  the  pasture  of 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  driven  in  bands  to  the 
grazing  lands  about  Bell's  Station.  The  beef  cat- 
tle are  sent  to  market  direct  from  the  San  Joaquin 
ranch. -t'liroj/  Advocate. 


I 


flowing  wells,  at  HoUister  it  rises  nearly  to  the 
surface  by  boring  110  feet. 

(Quicksilver 

Abounds  in  the  mountains;  on  the  east  side  of  the 
county  there  are  10  to  12  locations  wliicli  have  been 
prospected  with  good  indications.  Chrome  ore  is 
also  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  predicted  by 
those  acquainted  with  the  country  that  in  the  near 
future  this  county  will  be  noted  for  its  mineral 
productions  as  well  as  for  its 
Wln-at. 

In  1880  there  weie  30,000  tons  of  wheat  raised  in 
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and  Merced  counties,  the  line  running  along  the 
summit  of  the  Mt.  Diablo  range.  Between  those 
two  ranges  of  mountains  is  the  valley  portion  or 
arable  part  of  the  county,  called  Ban  Benito  and 
San  Juan  valleys  which  are  a  continuation  of  the 
8anta  Clara  valley,  the  northern  boundary  line 
running  through  this  valley  between  this  and  Santa 
Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  counties.  The  area  of  this 
county  is  658,560  acres,  and  according  to  the  Asses- 
sors report  311,675  acres  are  assessed,  thus  leaving 
346,885  acres  unimproved,  the  latter  being  nearly 
all  mountain  grazing  land,  a  great  portion  being 


TI>«  Soil. 

There  is,  first,  about  25,000  acres  of  black  adobe 
and  sandy  loam  in  the  valley  along  the  streams, 
which  will  produce  an  abundance  of  vegetation. 
Second,  about  34,000  acres  of  first-class  grain  land 
and  is  known  as  San  Benito  valley,  in  reality,  the 
extreme  southern  portion  of  Santa  Clara  valley. 
The  soil  is  a  black  adobe  and  loam  with  a  blue 
sandy  subsoil  and  holds  moisture  well.  It  is  prin- 
cipally from  this  land  that  the  large  amount  of 
wheat  shipped,  annually,  from  this  county  is  raised. 
Third,  about  46,000  acres  of  what  is  termed  second- 


SAN  BUENAVENTURA,  COUNTY  SEAT  OF  VENTURA  COUNTY. 


SAN  BENITO  COUNTY. 


Its  Resources,  Natural  Advantages, 
Towns,  Etc 


[III/  Uie  Traveling  Agent  nf  The  Kesourckh.) 
By  an  act  of  legislation  in  1874,  Ban  Benito 
county  was  organized,  it  formerly  being  the  north- 
eastern  portion  of  Monterey  county,  the  western 
and  south-western  boundary  lino  running  along 
Ihe  summit  of  the  Oabilan  range  oi  mountains  be- 
tween this  and  Monterey  county  running  parallel 
with  the  ocean  ;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Fresno 


unsurveyed.  Every  odd  section  of  the  surveyed 
lands  is  claimed  by  the  fiailroad  Company,  while 
the  greater  portion  of  the  mountain  land  is  claimed 
by  possessory  title  and  is  used  for  grazing  purposes. 
The  county  is  about  64  miles  long  and  from  12  to 
24  miles  wide  and  contains  a  population  of  6,000. 
The  county  is 

By  the  San  Benito  and  Tres  Pinos  rivers  and  tribu- 
taries. These  rivers  run  in  a  north-western  direc- 
rion  across  the  entire  county.  Han  Benito  county 
is  not  as  well  watered  as  some  other  counties  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  The 
Timber 

Is  principally  live,  black  and  white  oak,  and  some 
pine  in  the  mountainous  portions;  sufiScient  for 
fuel  but  no  saw  timber. 


class  grain  land;  most  of  this  land  is  situated  in 
the  foot-hills  and  is  composed  about  equally  of 
adobe  and  sandy  soil;  from  this  land  most  of  the 
liay  crops  are  raised.  There  are  numerous  small 
valleys  running  in  every  direction  in  the  upper 
foot-hills,  capable  of  producing  hay,  amounting  to 
about  100,000  acres.  There  is  very  little  mountain 
land  but  what  is  susceptible  of  grazing.  Tlio 
Price  of  I^aiKlK. 
For  valley  land  from  $30  to  $00  per  aero,  rolling 
hill  land  from  $10  to  $25,  and  mountain  grazing 
land  from  $1.50  to  $5  per  acre,  owing  to  soil  and 
location. 

Artesian  well  water  is  obtained  through  the  val- 
leys in  the  north  and  eastern  portion  of  the  county; 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Filipe  there  are  a  number  of 


the  county,  this  year  there  will  be  from  20,000 
to  25,000  tons  of  a  very  superioi  quality,  the  crop 
is  now  being  harvested.  From  6,000  to  8,000  tons 
of  barley  will  be  harvested  this  year.  This  county 
supports  at  present  50,000  head  of  sheep,  20,000  head 
of  cattle,  10,000  head  of  hogs,  llainfall  in  the  valley 
for  the  season  14.04  inches. 

HolliHtnr, 

The  county  seat  and  principal  town  in  the  county, 
is  pleasantly  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  and  is  connected  with  San  Francisco  by  a 
branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  from  Gil- 
roy  on  the  main  line,  and  is  distant  94  miles  south- 
east from  San  Francisco.  Hillister  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1,500  ;  it  has  a  splendid  system  of  water- 
works supplied  from  three  artesian  wells;  the 
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t  own  is  regularly  laid  off,  the  streeto  running  at 
right  angles,  graded  and  wfll  shaded. 

The  Hollistoi-  Flouring  Mills,  established  in  1870, 
have  recently  been  rebuilt  into  a  "new  process" 
mill  and  have  earned  a  reputation  second  to  none 
in  tlie  State  ;  they  are  manufacturing  150  barrels 
iii  A  No.  1  flour  per  day,  large  amounts  of  which 
are  shipped  to  Liverpool.  The  mills  and  several  ex- 
tensive grain  warehouses  are  owned  by  a  company, 
and  are  a  credit  to  this  part  of  California.  T.  8. 
Hawkins,  President;  R.  M.  Shackelford,  Manager. 

HoUister  has  six  largo  grain  warehouses,  with  a 
capacity  of  20,000  tons,  for  storing  her  wheat. 

Tli«  Bunk  of  Hullister 
Was  established  in  1873  with  a  paid  np  capital  of 
$227,000;  is  one  of  the  soundest  iustitutiuns  of  this 
kind  in  the  State;  it  is  doing  a  general  commercial 
banking  business.  T.  S.  Hawkins,  President ;  J. 
T.  Brown,  Cashier. 

Hotels. 

The  McMahon  House,  a  new  brick,  finely  fur- 
nished; the  first-class  house  here;  head-quarters  ; 
for  commercial  travelers.    It  is  kept  by  llictor  ! 
Brothers  and  is  one  of  the  best  kept  hotels  in  this  | 
part  of  California.   There  are  four  other  less  pre- 
tensious  hotels  in  the  town. 

>,*4*%vs|iHpers. 

Two  live  newspapers  are  published  here,  the 
.VliHinre,  established  in  1872,  issued  every  Satur- 
day by  Shaw  Baldwin,  and  the  Pacijic  Coast,  es- 
tablished six  months  ago,  issued  every  Friday  and 
is  ably  edited  by  Major  J.  S.  Hay. 

There  are  two  public  halls.  Beatty's,  the  largest, 
40x80  feet,  has  a  well  arranged  stage,  (the  only  one 
in  town)  will  comfortably  seat  500  people,  (r.  G. 
Johnson,  Proprietor.  Mr.  .lolinson  is  also  engaged 
in  selling  lauds  in  the  county.  There  are  four 
churches  and  a  fine  graded  school.  The  benevolent 
societies  consist  of  one  Masonic,  one  Odd  Fellows, 
Good  Templars  and  Eastern  Star.  Holli  ter  is 
also  quite  a  manufacturing  place  for  the  size  and 
age  of  the  town.  Burnette  it  Monahan  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  manufacturing  Wagon's  Gang 
Plows  and  agricultural  tools.  S.  T.  Wells  has  a 
similar  establishment.  Mr.  C.  H.  French  is  build- 
ing threshing  machines,  is  just  completing  the 
first  one;  the  peculiarity  of  this  mammoth  ma- 
chine is  that  it  has  about  four  times  the  capacity  of 
taking  care  of  the  straw  of  any  machine  now  in 
the  market.  Nash  Brothers  are  also  building  vi- 
brator threshers.  The  Hollister  Brewery  was  es- 
tablished in  1873;  it  now  has  a  trade  that  extends 
over  this  and  into  Fresno  and  Merced  counties; 
Hi-nry  Varcoe,  Pro])rietor.  Dealers  in  agrieulttiral 
machinery  are  C.  G.  Lathrop,  Baldwin  k  Griffith, 
Leonard  .1-  Smith  and  E.  McMahon.  Most  of  these 
firms  are  also  engaged  in  general  merchandising. 
The  largest  house  of  this  character  is  HosenVierg 
Brothers',  who  have  been  established  since  1874, 
they  also  have  a  branch  at  Nevada  City,  California. 
Much  more  might  be  said  of  this  young  and  thriv- 
ing city,  suffice  it  to  say  that  no  empty  houses  and 
lew  idle  men  are  to  be  seen  here. 

We  now  pass  on  south-east  eight  miles  by  the 
splendid  stage  line  of  Martin  Regan,  who  runs  four- 
horse  concord  coaches  from  Hollister  to  Sargent's 
Station  on  the  main  line  of  the  B.  P.  K.  R.,  dis- 
tance 14  miles,  passing  through  the  old  and  histor- 
icle  town  of 

Han  Juiin. 

Situated  eight  miles  from  Hollister  and  92  miles 
from  San  Francisco  by  rail  and  six  miles  by  stage. 
This  is  one  of  the  old  land-marks  of  California. 

One  of  the  Mixsiong, 
One  hundred  and  four  years  old,  is  still  well  pre- 
served and  used  for  Catholic  service.  The  town 
contains  .^.'SO  inhabitants  and  is  the  second  largest 
town  in  the  county.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Gabilan  mountains  and  at  the 
verge  of  the  valley  bearing  the  same  name.  There 
are  some  of  the  best  improved  farms  in  the  county 
located  here.  The  soil  is  excellent  for  all  kinds  of 
grain,  fruit  and  vines.  This  place  is  noted  for  its 
vineyards  and  fine  orchards.  There  are  two  ho- 
tels, express  and  telegraph  offices,  S(  veral  general 
stores  and  a  brewery  constitutp  the  business  of  the 
place.  There  are  several  churches  and  a  Catholic 
convent. 

Six  miles  south-east  of  Hollister  and  the  ter- 
minus of  this  branch  of  the  S.  P.  R.  B.  is  the 
town  of 

Tres  PinoM, 
Which  contains  150  inhabitants,  and  is  the  ship- 
ping point  of  a  large  amount  of  grain  and  hay 
for  the  southern  portion  of  the  county. 

Sun  Felipt*. 
Located  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county 
near  the  line  between  this  and  Santa  Clara  county, 
is  noted  for  the  largo  amount  of  tobacco  raised. 
One  hundred  Chinamen  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars.  Here  is  considered  the  best  land 
in  the  county.  Artesian  (flowing)  well  water  is 
easily  obtained  for  irrigating  purposes.  San  Be- 
nito is  capable  of  supporting  six  times  the  present 
population.    It  has  a  good  climate  and  rich  soil. 


suips. 

Since  January  last,  seventy-eight  ships,  with  an 
aggregate  of  118,000  tons,  have  been  launched  in 
England,  and  on  April  Ist,  there  were  800,000  tons 
i'  •■rocess  ot  construction.  And  Ami  rican  ship- 
i  .ding  is  still  in  a  comatose  state,  taking  a  Bip 
Tan  Winkle  sleep.— Oa Wand  limea,  June-1. 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 


THE  OAKDEN  SPOT  OF  THE  TA 
CIFIC  COAST. 


Its  Climate,  Towiih  aiiO  VillnKefi, 
I^Iaiiiifiictiires,  .VKiiciiltiiral 
and  (/omiiiei'cial  In- 
terests Desi-i'ibetl. 


Illy  the  Traveling  Agent  (•/  The  Resoohces.] 
This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  counties  in 
all  California  agriculture,  horticulture,  climate 
and  beauty  of  scenery.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  .\lamcda,  on  the  east  by  Stanislaus  and  Merced, 
on  the  south  by  San  Benito  and  on  the  west  by 
Santa  Cruz  and  San  Mateo  counties.  It  has  close 
connection  with  San  Francisco  by  three  lines  of 
railroad,  also  water  communication  via  the  south- 
ern arm  of  San  Francisco  bay. 

The  topographical  features  of  the  county  are  the 
two  ranges  of  mountains  on  either  sidf,  with  the 
large  valley  of  Santa  Clara  between,  a  level,  fertile 
plain  running  down  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-east  the  entire  length  of  the  county,  and 
is  about  53  miles  in  length  and  from  12  to  18  miles 
wide.  Tho  western  boundary  line  of  the  county 
runs  along  the  summit  of  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains, the  highest  elevation  being  Mt.  Bacho, 
3,700  feet  above  sea  level.  The  eastern  line  run- 
ning along  the  summit  of  the  Mt.  Diablo  range, 
the  highest  point,  Mt.  Hamilton,  being  4,440  feet 
high  ;  this  is  the  location  for  the  Lick  Observatory, 
the  history  of  which  the  readers  of  TiiE  REsot'itcE.s 
are  doubtless  fa»iiliar  with.  The  county  has  an 
area  of  023,728  acres  ;  413,7fi7  acres  of  this  is  in- 
closed and  253,164  acres  are  cultivated,  about  100,- 
000  acres  is  mountain  waste,  some  of  which  is  used 
for  grazing  purposes.  The  taxable  property  of 
the  county  is  $25,514,842,  and  the  rate  of  taxation 
is  $1.50.  The  population  is  32„S51  with  about  1,200 
Chinese  not  included.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the 
people  are  gathered  together  in  the  towns  and 
villages. 

Water. 

Santa  Clara  has  no  largt,  rivers,  the  largest 
stream,  sometimes  called  a  river,  is  the  Cayoto, 
which  rises  in  the  eastern  range  of  hills  and  unit- 
ing with  several  smaller  streams  flows  southward 
some  twelveor  fifteen  miles, when  it  breaks  through 
the  hills  about  20  miles  south  of  San  Jose  and  on 
into  the  bay.  The  Guadaloupe,  a  stream  of  nearly 
the  same  size,  rises  in  the  western  hills  about  15 
miles  distant  from  San  Jose,  seeks  the  center  of 
the  valley  and  Hows  past  the  western  portion  of 
the  city  of  San  .lose,  where  it  forms  a  junction 
with  Los  Gatos  creek,  thence  on  to  the  bay.  The 
latter  creek  takes  its  rise  in  the  same  range  of 
hills  further  to  the  north  and  enters  the  valley 
through  what  is  called  Santa  Cruz  Gap,  some  10 
miles  south-east  from  San  Jose.  San  Felipe  creek 
forms  the  southern  boundary  line  between  this 
and  San  Benito  county  ;  it  takes  a  southern  direc- 
tion, emptying  into  Pajaro  river.  Numerous 
smaller  streams  flow  into  the  valley,  their  waters 
sinking  into  the  gravel  as  they  reach  the  plain,  yet 
few  counties  have  better  water  facilities  than  Santa 
Clara. 

ArteHian  Wfllo. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  valley  is  the 
flowing  wells.  Artesian  water  is  obtained  in  the 
country  around  the  head  of  the  bay  and  extending 
southward  to  and  including  the  city  of  San  Jose, 
in  fact  to  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the 
county.  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Felipe  large  flowing 
wells  are  easily  obtained,  varying  in  the  dift'eient 
localities  from  .50  to  .350  feet.  For  domestic  uses 
many  wells  are  only  sunk  to  the  first  stratum  of 
gravel,  the  water  usually  rising  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  surface,  these  are  called  surface  wells, 
but  with  a  wind-mill  will  furnish  a  suflicient  sup- 
ply for  garden  and  orchard  irrigating  purposes. 
Soil. 

No  better  soil  is  found  in  the  State  than  Santa 
Clara  valley  possesses;  it  varies,  in  some  places  be- 
ing a  rich  adobe  many  feet  in  depth,  in  others  a 
black  sandy  loam,  and  in  others  of  a  redish  grav- 
elly loam  with  clay  mixed  with  decomposed  rock. 
This  latter  is  regarded  as  tlie  natural  soil  for  the 
grape,  the  choicest  and  tenderest  foreign  varietirs 
of  which  grow  here  in  perfection.  On  the  hill 
sides  the  soil  is  mostly  of  a  gravelly  and  clay  na- 
ture, making  the  best  of  orchard  and  vineyard 
land,  where  the  almond,  pear,  apple  and  many 
other  varieties  of  fruit  are  successfully  raised. 
Many  small  valleys  are  scattered  through  the 
mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 
Timber. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  live  and  white  oak, 
Cottonwood  and  several  other  varieties  scattered 
through  the  valley,  besides  thousands  of  eucalyp- 
tus trees  have  been  planted,  some  of  which  are 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  from  50  to  100  feet  high. 
In  the  mountains,  on  the  Mt.  Diablo  range  there 
is  some  pine,  while  on  the  Santa  Ci  uz  range  there 
is  an  abundance  of  redwood,  the  most  valuable 
saw  and  building  timber  in  the  world.  The  South  • 
Pacific  Coast  Railroad  crossing  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains  into  the  immense  lumber  region  of 


Santa  Cruz  county,  a  description  of  which  was 
given  in  the  last  number  of  The  Besouhces. 
Land 

Is  valued  as  follows:  For  valley  and  choice  vegeta- 
ble and  fruit  land  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose  fiom 
$150  to  $500  per  acre,  while  good  grain  land  from 
six  to  eight  miles  from  San  Joso  can  l>e  bought 
from  S'tO  to  $80  an  acre,  while  the  mountain  lands 
are  valued  from  $5  to  $30  an  acre,  the  latter  figure 
covering  the  best  improved  farms.  Mr.  James  A. 
Clayton  and  Spencer  A  Covel,  of  San  Jose,  aro  en- 
gaged in  selling  lands  in  the  county.  These  gen- 
tlemen took  the  pains  to  show  us  land  near  San 
Jose,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Willows,  which  is  a 
few  miles  distant  from  San  Jose.  These  lands  are 
subdivided  into  five  and  ten  acre  lots,  and  are 
highly  improved  and  set  out  to  orchard,  consisting 
of  cherries,  French  prunes,  apricots,  pears, 
peaches,  apples  and  other  diflVi-cut  varieties  of 
fruit.  As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  reader  we 
quote  some  of  the  jjrofits  that  were  realized:  Mr. 
Oeiger's  sales  of  cherries  from  ten  acres  of  9  year 
old  trees  has  netted  him,  for  the  three  years  jiast, 
$6,000.  Mr.  Hill,  from  Hi  acres  of  9-year  old 
trees,  sold  the  fruit  for  $1,500  ;  14  acres  8  year  old 
trees  for  $2,700;  12  acres  9-year  old  tre<'S  for  $1,800. 
Mr.  L.  Burnheisel  noted  $7,000  from  five  acres  of 
rhubarb  in  nine  years.  Mr.  Britton,  from  12  acres 
of  9-year  old  trees  sold  the  fruit,  this  year,  for 
$2,700.  Some  of  this  fruit  is  ship|)(  d  in  boxes  to 
the  San  Francisco  market,  while  large  amounts  of 
it  is  canned  by  the  San  Jose  and  Golden  Gate  fruit 
canneries,  of  San  .Jose,  producing  the  choicest 
canned  fruits  in  the  world.  Their  trade  now  ex- 
tends to  Liverpool,  London,  Paris,  Bombay,  Aus- 
tralia and  nearly  every  civilized  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  They  give  employment  to  600 
to  800  women  and  girls  during  the  canning  season. 
Climate. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  correct  description  of  cli- 
mate in  California,  as  it  varies  so  much  with  every 
locality,  but  a  description  of  the  climate  of  Santa 
Clara  county  claims  our  special  attention.  First 
the  rainfall  dilTers,  in  reality,  as  much  as  the  cli- 
mate. At  San  Jose  the  elevation  of  the  city  above 
sea  level  is  91  feet  and  the  rainfall  for  the  season  is 
13.06  inches  ;  at  Los  Gatos,  10  miles  south-east  o) 
San  Jose,  the  elevation  is  308  feet  and  the  rainfall 
29  inches;  one  mile  above  the  town  of  Los  Gatos 
the  rainfall  is  32.71  inches  ;  at  the  village  of  Santa 
Clara,  only  three  miles  from  San  Jose,  the  rainfall 
is  13.98  inclies;  at  Alviso,  only  six  miles  north  of 
San  Jose,  the  rainfall  is  17.34  inches ;  at  Gilroy, 
which  is  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  in 
the  valley,  the  rainfall  is  24.44  inches;  the  ditl'er- 
once  in  elevation  betweon  this  place  and  San  Jose 
cannot  be  twenty  feet.  On  the  coast  range,  in  the 
Mt.  Diablo  division,  snow  falls  in  winter.  Very 
little  snow  ever  falls  in  the  Santa  Cruz  range,  and 
in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  snow  si  ldom  ever  falls. 
Frosts  sometimes  occur  severe  enough  to  destroy 
the  most  tender  plants,  but  never  to  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  grasses  or  grain  of  any  kind.  The 
rains  fall  from  December  to  April  and  occasion- 
ally as  late  as  May.  This  is  not  a  continuous  rain, 
as  some  may  suppose,  but  showers,  sometimes  con- 
tinuing for  several  days,  then  there  are  weeks  of 
pleasant  weather;  this  constitutes  the  winter  in 
this  valley.  Fruit  trees  slud  their  leaves  as  in  the 
east.  Eucalyptus,  live  oak  and  an  endless  variety 
of  other  trees  ))ut  on  their  dark  green  foliage  in 
the  winter  months,  when  everything  is  brown  and 
sear  in  the  east.  In  the  summer  the  cool  trade 
winds  sweap  the  coast  regularly  each  day,  com- 
mencing at  about  ten  o'clock  each  morning  and 
continuing  until  sunset.  In  the  reinoti'  valleys, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  trade  winds  the  summer 
heat  isintense,  while  in  the  coast  valleys  like  Santa 
Clara,  Napa,  Sonoma  and  many  others  where  the 
winds  are  broken  by  ranges  of  mountains,  the 
summers  are  mild  and  salubrious,  neither  too  hot 
nor  too  cold.  Santa  Clara  valley  is  so  peculiarly 
situated,  just  across  the  tirst  range  of  mountains 
and  at  the  south  end  of  San  Francisco  bay,  that  it 
certainly  has  the  finest  and  most  invigorating  cli- 
mate in  the  State,  if  not  in  the  world.  We  will 
now  turn  our  attention  to  the  towns  and  villages. 
First  is 

Sun  Joae, 

The  county  seat,  with  a  population  of  10,(100.  It 
ranks  first  in  architectural  beauty,  location,  gen- 
eral neatness  and  educational  advantages  o  any 
city  in  the  State.  It  is  connected  with  San  Fran- 
cisco by  three  lines  of  lailroads,  also  water  com- 
munication to  Alviso,  within  six  miles  of  the  city, 
the  <listance  by  either  line  is  from  47  to  52  mih  s. 
Sun  Jose  is  liandsomely  laid  ofl'with  broad  straight 
streets,  handsomely  shaded.  It  has  a  system  of 
street  railroads  through  different  portions  of  the 
city,  two  competing  lines  to  the  town  of  Bania 
Clara,  a  distance  of  three  miles;  one  out  to  the 
Willows,  where  may  be  seen  the  finest  orchards  in 
the  State. 

'Wnter  Works. 

San  Jose  has  an  abundant  water  supply.  Los 
Gatos  creek  is  brought  in  jiipes  from  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains,  besides  the  numerous  artesian 
wells  throughout  the  city. 

The  Public  liuilillntrit 
Are  especially  worthy  of  mention.    The  court- 
house is  a  maBsivf  structure  of  Corinthian  order 
of  architecture,  built  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  From 


its  dome  may  bo  had  a  grand  view  of  the  city  and 
valley  with  the  bay  in  the  distance.   The  new  Slate 

Noriniil  Kcliool 
Building,  a  fine  four-story  brick,  with  an  extended 
wing  at  either  side,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
public  biiblic  buildings  in  the  State.  The  Academy 
of  Notre  Dame,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic 
Sisters,  is  centrally  located  in  the  city,  occupying 
some  12  acres  of  ground,  with  buildings  an<l  im- 
provements valued  at  one-half  million  dollara. 
Between  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  is  the 
UnlverHtty  of  tli«^  Piiclilc, 
A  stately  strueiure,  under  the  auspieig  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Ban  Jose  has  fine 
public  schools,  two  and  three  story  buildings, 
which  form  quite  an  imposing  feature  of  the  city. 
There  is  one  Theatre,  the  largi  st  outside  of  San 
Francisco,  and  an  Opera  House  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  1,200.  A  Music  Jlall,  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  commodious  halls  in  th<' State.  There 
are  also  large  halls  in  the  State  Normal  and  Gram- 
mar School  buildings,  besides  there  are  several 
other  halls  of  lesser  note  in  the  ('ily  which  is  in- 
dicative of  the  intelligence  and  social  character  of 
its  people. 

C'liurchea. 

The  churclies  of  Ban  Joae  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  larger  cities.  The  largest  is  the 
Catholic,  not  yet  fully  completed  ;  the  Central 
Methodist,  near  the  business  portion  of  the  city, 
the  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Baptist,  Gi  rman 
Metlioilist  and  Jewish  Synagogue  are  all  elegant 
buildings. 

lioteU. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  deservedly  stands  tin 
Auzerais  House,  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  Statr. 
It  occui)i(  S  the  eent<T  of  the  block  on  tin- north 
side  of  Santa  Clara  street  between  First  and  Mar- 
ket streets.  It  has  recently  changed  proprietors 
and  the  interior  has  been  remodi  li  d  and  n  lltli  (I 
It  contains  1.50  hanilHomely  fiirnishi  d  rooms.  .\ 
restaurant  is  run  in  connection  with  the  house  on 
the  same  stylo  of  the  Palace  of  Ban  Francisco. 
Captain  J.  A.  Gordan  the  office  manager,  is  an  ex- 
perienced hotel  man,  while  Mr.  £.  Dellwig,  the 
proprietor,  spares  no  pains  to  make  tliin  the  most 
pleasant  resort  for  the  tourist  in  California.  The 
New  York  Exchange  is  the  next  best  house  in  the 
city;  it  is  located  on  First  street  near  tho  cm  rt- 
houso  and  is  a  clean,  well  kept  house,  W.  H.  Bted- 
man,  proprietor.  There  are  a  number  of  loss  pro- 
tontious  houses,  such  as  the  Pacific,  one  of  the  best 
second-class  hotels  in  the  State.  The  Palace,  a 
new,  neat,  finely  furnished  house,  is  locate  d  on 
the  Alameda  o|>posite  tho  H.  P.  C.  R.  R.  depot,  and 
is  a  drliglitful  place  to  stop  for  those  who  enjoy 
fine  country  sci  nory. 

UttnlcK. 

San  Jose  has  the  finest  and  most  ornamental 
busbx  Hs  blocks  outside  of  San  Francisco,  and  tho 
banking  buildings  rank  among  tho  first.  The 
Commercial  Savings  Bank  has  the  finest  three- 
story  business  block  in  the  city,  located  on  tho 
corner  of  Sania  (!lara  and  First  streets.  The  Bank 
of  Siin  ,T<>si^  on  tho  opposite  corner  of  the  same 
streets,  have  a  building  nearly  equal  in  point  of 
architectural  Ix  auty.  The  Farmers' National  Gold 
Bank,  on  tho  next  corner  of  the  same  streets,  is 
another.  These  banks  command  a  largit  capital, 
affording  the  best  of  facilities  for  commeicial  and 

Mnniifiielurliijif 
Interesta  of  the  city,  of  which  we  ivill  first  mention 
the  Ban  Joso  Woolen  Mills,  established  in  1870; 
they  now  employ  90  hands,  their  pay  roll  amount- 
ing to  $3,000  per  month,  and  produce,  annually, 
$2.50,000  worth  of  goods.  The  finest  blankets  sold 
in  tho  New  York  markets  are  nianufactured  at 
these  mills,  which  are  owned  by  a  company,  Hon. 
Jl.  F.  Pockliam,  President;  A.  McDonald,  Super- 
intendent.   Next  we  call)  (I  at  .losi  ph 

Kiirlifiit^N  Vitelline  Hliops. 

This  gentleman  desrrvis  special  notice,  llo  has 
grown  up  from  a  small  businc^sH  until  at  present 
he  employs  40  to  50  mechanics  manufacturing  En- 
right's  Patent  Portable  Straw  Burner  Engine.  Ho 
has  sold  forty-five  machines  this  season,  amount- 
ing to  $90,000,  Imineeliately  across  the  street  is 
John  Christian,  manutactiiring  threshing-machino 
teeth.  He  has  six  tin  s  running  by  sti  am,  where 
tho  best  thresher  teeth  are  made,  in  the  State,  his 
trade  extending  all  over  the  coast  where  grain  is 
raised.    We  now  come  to  tho 

Nnn  Joae  Kounilery, 
Of  McKenzie  Brothers.  "They  employ  28  to  ,30  men 
manufacturing  tho  celebrated  Pel  ton  Bix-fold 
Geared  Horse-power,  seed  sowers,  patent  harrows, 
also  castings  for  buildings.  The  Aiiltman  Foun- 
dery  and  Agricultural  Works  manufacture  agricul- 
tural implements.  The  Brass  Foundery  of  Louis 
Cliaize  has  been  established  for  ten  years.  J.  P. 
White  is  also  running  a  machine  shop  of  consider- 
able importance. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Mill  and  Lumber  Com- 
j  pany,  of  San  Jose,  employ  125  men  inanufncrluring 
lumber.  They  own  two  saw-niills  in  Banta  Crnz 
county.  At  their  mills  in  the  city  they  manufiic- 
ture  sash,  doors,  blinds  and  all  building  material. 
W.  P.  Dougherty,  President,  and  J.  M.  Tliiirp, 
Secretary. 

Near  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  depot  is  lo- 
cated the  Ban  Joso  Pottery,  established  in  1863, 
manulacturing  sower  pipe,  ohimnev  tops,  vases, 
statuary,  and  all  kinds  of  stone  ware.   Their  trade 
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wlends  all  over  this  coAst  to  Arizona.  A.  Sieiger, 
Proprietor. 

Cmrrimg^  aad  Wag^on  Works. 

C»rri«^w  »nd  w*^ons  »re  oiaDnfiotarrd  in  large 
ambers  in  Sin  Ji«se.  The  Globe  Cirriage  Works 
haTC  a  Urge  rro-storv  brick  establisbmen:  In  the 
eenter  of  the  city.  The  Pacific  Cirriage  Works, 
established  in  ISTo.  make  a  specialtr  of  mannfac- 
toring  light  carriagesi.  The  California  Carriag-e 
Works  is  a  similar  establishment.  £.  A  G.  Fiiz- 
goald  make  coaches,  carriages  and  all  kinds  of 
light  vehicles.  X.  £.  Wale  is  engas^d  in  the  same 
boaiiiess,  besides  there  are  other  smaller  establisb- 
aenb  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  city. 

Flomr  and  Fe«^  MUls. 

ICoodT's  Stills,  a  3-rnn  mill,  owned  by  Moody 
Brothers,  has  jast  recently  undergone  general  re- 
pairs, and  noT  has  a  capacity  of  150  barrels  per 
day.  The  Vineyard  >[ills.  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city,  owned  by  A.  Paster  A  Co.,  mannfacmre 
a  large  amonnt  of  donr  for  Lirerpool,  The  Feed 
Kills  of  Berry  A  Er^s  bare  a  capacity  of  40  tons 
per  day,  giring  employment  to  15  men  and  five 
teams.  San  Jose  is  quite  a  grain  shipping  point. 
There  was  shipped  last  year  35.000  tons  of  wheat, 
30,000  tons  of  barley.  The  grain  interest  is  repre- 
sented by  J.  S.  Carter.  L.  Straus  and  A.  Pnster. 

San  Jose  TamBerj-, 
Tanning  10.000  hides  annaa;ly.  giving  employment 
to  IS  men.  is  owned  by  Groztlier  i  Xeison. 

The  Amg9TM  R«be  aad  Glove  Conapaaj- 
Employs  25  men  and  40  women  in  tanning  robes 
and  mannfaotoring  gloves.  Their  trade  extends 
to  eastern  cities.  The  C^ifoniia  Glove  faciory 
employ  15  men  and  50  women  in  manofactnring 
all  kinds  of  gloves,  taming  out  5,000  dozen  pairs 
annually.  L.  Lion's  glove  factory  is  the  oldest  In 
the  city,  having  been  established  since  1S69.  em- 
ploys 65  hands.  Tbe  glove  bnaiD^  in  San  Jose  is 
giving  employment  to  hnndreds  of  women  and 
girls.  We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  important 
indnsiries,  the 

Pacific  Silk  Xaaafactory. 

This  company  was  incorporated  in  April,  this 
year,  with  a  capital  cf  S50.000.  The  object  of  the 
company  is  to  bay  and  sell  the  manti^tnred  and 
anmannfactared  silk,  deal  in  silk-wtm  eggs,  mul- 
berry seedlings,  cuttings,  and  to  mannfactiiTe  the 
entire  industry  from  the  eoeoon  to  the  finished 
silk  goods.  The  company  have  now  under  coarse 
of  eonatmction  a  new  bnilcing,  which  is  nearly 
cca^leted.  He  machinery  will  all  be  first-class. 
Any  one  desiring  information  as  to  how  to  raise 
silk  can  get  ftill  instmciioDS  free,  by  writing  to 
Charles  G.  Hermann,  who  is  die  manager  of  this 
enterprise.  They  now  have  on  hand  eococms,  eggs 
and  worms,  which  ihey  will  send  to  any  part  of  the 
State  and  give  instrncnon.  This  is  a  basinet  that 
children  can  earn  from  30  cents  to  $1.50  per  day  at, 
and  should  be  eBcooiaged  in  California,  as  the  cli- 
mate is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  coltivatioa  of 
the  silk-worm. 

Wiad-aiillif. 

The  Oeatamial  Klls  are  manofactnred  by  T.  E. 
Xartin.  who  claims  that  ibey  are  the  best,  cheapest 
iod  most  durable  mill  in  use.  A.  Lota  is  manu- 
:aetiiTing  the  Amcnt  IGUs,  be  claims  many  advan- 
tages for  his  mill  over  all  others.  A.  W.  White 
manofactnres  Artesian  veU  pipe,  and  has  a  trade 
'.hat  extends  all  over  the  Slate  and  into  ArisoiMu 

Agriniltiiral  implemoitB  aiesold  by  Frank  Bros., 
of  San  Fianckeo,  vbo  have  a  teanch  at  San  Joee 
under  the  manaseMOit  of  Orrin  Taber.  Geo. 
BoU.  of  San  Francseo,  also  has  a  branch  here. 

Tke  Ckalajaee  lt»a—rt  Paiat  Warfcs 
Have  be<£n  fBtablished  some  foor  years,  are  mano- 
r'actnring  paints  in  all  eokws  and  are  making  a  sn- 
■pexior  artide. 

Tbe  San  Jose  Steam  Dying  Works  of  Lotus  Hess 
have  been  established  since  1S6S,  and  are  doing 
4aite  a  bnsinees  in  this  line. 

TIm  KxteasiTe  Frait  C«.Bacri««  9f  Smm  Jaae. 

First,  the  San  Joae  Packing  Company  have  a 
large  two-story  bnck  estaUishmoit  and  employ 
from  330  to  40O  han^  The  Golden  Gate  Fmit 
Paefcu^  Company  employ  from  SSO  to  300  bands. 
Tbeee  two  fnwn panics  make  a  specialty  of  caniting 
extra  fine  frnits  for  fordgn  markets.  Besides 
tbeee  two  there  are  several  others  of  lesso'  note. 
Box  Factariea. 

There  are  several  extensive  bos  faetorieB.  Albert 
Lake's  is  the  largest  and  fnniisbeB  empteymeni  to 
a  ntunber  of  moi. 


Tbe  Fiedmdsbnrg  Brewoy.  Tte  buildings 
are  brick  and  cover  nearly  two  aeree  of  ground 
and  were  erected  at  a  eoet  of  ¥70.000.  This  is  the 
largBst  brewoy  in  the  Scale  outside  of  San  Fran- 
<iMO,  manuCaetnring  SO  barrels  of  beer  per  day. 
The  Eagle  Brewery,  of  Geo.  Sbearer,  has  now  a 
eapneity  of  40  barrels  per  day.  Tbe  Lyon  Brew- 
ery of  Bode  A  Stafford,  and  Kmmbs,  famish  San 
JosiaBS  with  their  Cavorite  bevoage. 

Tbere  are  a  number  of  oUter  manuCaetories  in 
San  Jose,  sBch  as  tbe  Sen  Jose  Furniture  Factory, 
tbe  Wood  Eeetory  of  Bambo  A  Lipe,  who  cut  and 
split  wood  ^  saeem ;  the  Independent  Kill  and 
Lnmbcr  Oompeny,  Gtlleapte's  Planing  Jlillsand 
eeverel  otters  which  we  have  not  apace  tt>  mmkm. 


San  Joee  is  well  anpplied  with  local  newipeperu. 
Aree  dailiee  end  six  weekUee  bctng  published  here. 
Tbe  Sen  Joee  Auly  and  weekly  JMercwy  is  one  of 


the  best  pipers  published  on  the  coast.  The  daily 
and  weekly  riiii<=s  is  a  spirited  paper  and  much 
sought  afier  by  the  people  of  San  Jose,  pablished 
by  S.  W.  DeLicy.  Tbe  S  n  Jose  SeiiiM  is  an  eve- 
ning pai>er,  and  is  also  one  of  the  live  papers  of 
California.  There  are,  also,  the  San  Jose  Courier, 
the  Pioneer,  and  the  Totcn  Tali: 

The  Free  Library,  established  in  lSs«.  at  present 
contains  -l.iSS  volumes.  This  library  is  sustained 
by  a  city  tax  of  Si.OOO  annually, 
Saata  Clara 
Is  the  oldest  town  in  the  county,  dating  back  to 
1777,  tbe  rime  of  the  establishment  of  tbe  Slission. 
It  is  a  beauriful  town  of  2.3O0  inhabifants,  only 
three  miles  from  San  Jose,  and  is  connected  by 
two  lines  of  steam  and  two  lines  of  horse  railroads. 
This  is  quite  a  mannfactnring  town. 

Saata  Clara  Colipg^ 
Is  loeaied  here,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  colleges  on 
the  Pacific  coast;  established  in  1S51  in  a  small 
way.  XcMlay  it  has  many  large  and  handsome 
buildings,  in  one  of  which  is  the  finest  College 
Hall  in  the  Cnited  Sutes,  There  are  seven  libra- 
ries, one  of  which  contains  over  12.000  choice  vol- 
umes. The  chemical  laboratory  and  pbUosophical 
appararas  are  complete  in  every  department.  A 
large  number  of  stcdents  are  being  trained  here 
for  future  nsefulnesi  :  ;be  yearly  tuition  is  S350. 
1 .1  n  of  a  r  t  ar^s. 

~  :icttjriDg  Csmpany  is  chiefly 

eng  i-          _  r;mng  ccffits  :  ^menarecon- 

stantly  employed,  who  mannfacmre  at  the  rate  of 
50  coffins  per  day ;  they  manufactured  last  year 
over  15.000.  These  coffins  are  shipped  over  the 
coast,  east  as  far  as  Salt  Lake,  north  to  Oregon 
and  south  into  Arizona.  The  compaL.y  command 
a  capital  of  S^,000,  J,  T.  Pearce,  President ;  T. 
J.  Shannon,  Superintendent. 

Tbe  Saata  Clara  Tannery 
Is  another  large  insurution.  established  in  by 
Jacob  Eberbard.  who  is  still  iis  proprietor.  He 
employs  65  tanners  who  turn  out  15.000  bides  and 
10.000  sheep  pelis,  annually.  They  also  have  a 
wool  palling  and  tallow  rendering  establishment 
connected  with  the  tannery,  where  they  polled 
^000  potmds  of  wool  and  rendered  S^OOD 
pounds  of  tallow  las:  ye^ar.    Tbe  Santa  Clara  City 

Floarias  MUU 
Have  recently  been  rebniltand  changed  into  a  "new 
process"  mill  and  are  now  manafactnring  300  bar- 
rels, daily,  of  the  best  floor  that  is  made  in  Cali- 
fomia.  They  ship  largely  to  Liverpool,  while  a 
great  deal  of  extra  fine  flour  sold  in  San  Francisco 
by  Bowen  Bros.,  W.  T.  Coleman  and  other  promi. 
nent  merchants  in  the  city  is  manufactored  at 
these  mills.  C.  T.  Pitkia.  President;  H.  Black, 
Secretary;  J.  A.  Baker.  Superintendent. 

Baaks. 

Tbe  Bank  of  Santa  Clara  County,  with  a  paid  np 
ea{Mtal  of  Sl(6,000  is  doing  a  general  banking  btts- 
iness.  J.  T.  Pearoe,  President;  H.  3C.  Leonard, 
Xanager :  C.  C.  Howard.  Cashier 

Davis'  Foaadery  aad  Marluae  Shops 
Have  been  established  since  1S55,    5tr.  Daris  in- 
vented many  improvements  in  different  a^cnltn- 
ral  implements.  A  new  machine  shop  has  recently 
been  started  by  Fred  Schnidlin. 

3Cr.  L.  B.  Mills,  pn^wietor  of  Mills'  Seltaer 
Springs,  is  located  here.  The  springs  are  located 
on  the  Coast  range,  10  miles  wcst  from  Santa 
Clara.  Tbe  water  has  many  medicinal  qualities 
and  is  sent  throughoat  the  valley.  The  Santa 
Clara  Brev»y,  a  large  brick  estaMishment,  owned 
by  George  Lanek. 

Some  of  the  finest  garden  land  in  the  State  is  in 
this  vicinity,  of  which  fall  pertictilars  will  begivoi 
on  application  to  G.  C.  J^ikins. 

Mr.  John  Bock.  44  miles  n<M^-west  from  San 
Jose,  has  136  acres  of  land  covered  with  hoi  booses, 
buildings  aad  trees,  employing  50  men  cultivating 
foreign  and  domestic  froit.  nut  and  an  endless  va- 
riety of  ornamental  trees;  some  of  them  are  novel 
and  rare.  H»e  may  be  seen  tbe  bamboo  from  Ja- 
pan standing  side  by  side  with  the  Sequoia,  the 
giant  of  California. 

eatM 

Is  dislent  ftom  San  Joee  about  ten  miles  to  the 
soatb.west  on  tbe  line  of  Ute  South  Pacific  Coast 
Bailroed  aad  at  a  point  on  the  Los  Gatos  Creek 
where  tbe  Santa  Cruz  Gap  opens  ont  on  tbe  Santa 
Clara  valley.   Tbe  town  is  3(S  feet  above  sea  level 

I  and  has  a  population  of  750.   The  place  is  much 

I  sought  for  by  people  of  weak  lungs.  Tbe  Los 

'  Gatos  Manufacturing  Company's 
Flaariwc  MUU 

!  Are  located  here.  Tbeee  mills  were  first  built  by 
Mr.  Forbes  in  1831  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  Tbey  are 
coostmcted  of  blue  slate  stone.  The  present  com- 
pany beve  changed  tbem  into  a  "new  process " 
mill  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  and  it  is  now  considered 
the  most  complete  of  tbe  kind  in  the  State.  It  is 
run  by  water  with  a  fall  of  304  feet.  Tbey  have  a 
railroad  track  to  tbe  mills,  and  their  flotir  is 
shipped  to  San  Fraacifoo  and  large  quantities  to 

.  LiT«pool.   W.  S.  M:Martry.  President ;  Hon.  H. 

I  Spenen-,  Secretary ;  W.  H.  Bodgers,  Manager. 

•j  Alwtaa 

;  Is  aitnated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Bay  of 
San  Fraaciaoo,  aad  at  one  time,  before  the  railroads 
built,  was  quite  aa  importaat  poiat.   It  has 
of  Saata  Clara's  largest  bnck  warehouses,  a 
<anring.miU,  owned  by  C.  C.  Knox ;  one  general 
store,  a  Una  of  duly  eteaaen  fnm  here  to  Sea 


Francisco,  where  3,000  boxes  of  strawberries  are  i 

shipped  daily  for  f3ur  months  in  the  year,  the 

land  in  this  vicinity  being  peculiarly  adapted  for 

strawberry  culture  on  account  of  the  flowing  Arte-  , 

sian  wells.  ' 
.^cnew's  Station 

Is  on  the  S.  P.  C.  R.  F..  between  San  Jose  and  .4.1- 

viso.  in  a  fine  fruit  and  farming  country.   On  an 

average  four  car  loads  of  strawberries  and  other 

small  fruits  are  shipped  daily  to  Sau  Francisco. 

The  famous  Lick  Paper  Mills  are  located  near 

tins  place  with  a  railroad  track  to  the  mill.  They 

manufacture  100.000  pounds  of  Manilla  wrapping 

paper  per  month,  also  the  satchel-bottom  paper 

bag.   F.  H,  MeCormick.  President;  T.  J.£ontin, 

Superintendent, 

GUro}- 

Is  situated  in  the  extreme  soath.eastem  portion  of 
the  county  on  the  S.  P.  B,  B.,  30  miles  from  San 
Jose.  Tbe  town  contains  a  popnlauon  of  1.600, 
and  is  in  a  fiae  agricultural  country  in  tbe  Santa 
Clara  valley.  Land  within  a  radius  of  five  miles 
of  Gilroy  is  valued,  for  valley  from  $25  to  S75. 
rolling  hill  lands  from  $10  to  $15  and  mountain 
land  at  a  distance  of  10  to  20  miles  from  $1.50  to  $10. 

The  Bank  of  Gilroy  has  a  capital  of  $200,000. 
L.  A,  Whitehnrst,  Prtsident;  Geo.  E.  Hersey, 
Cashier. 

The  Sanu  Clara  Talley  Flonr  Mills  have  a  4-run 
with  a  capacity  of  100  barrels  per  day.  C.  Burrel, 
President. 

The  Machine  Shops  of  J.  S.  Woolsey  is  manu- 
facturing steam  generators  peculiarly  adapted  for 
dairies,  also  steam  cheese  vats. 

There  are  several  large  dairies  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  Eeve  Brothers  near  Gilroy.  besides  there 
are  eight  others,  who  make  one-third  of  the  Cali- 
fornia cheese  shipped  to  San  Francisco. 

Flowing  artesian  wells  are  obtained  in  this  ricin- 
ity  at  from  S5  to  325  feet. 

There  are  seveial  firms  who  deal  largely  in  agri- 
crltnral  implements.  Smith  A  Baxter  being  the 
most  extensive.  Carriages  are  manufacttired  by  E. 
H.  Farmer  and  Geo.  Eustice.  Gilroy  has  a  fine 
graded  school.  The  principal  hotels  are  the  South- 
em  Pacific,  kept  by  George  Sea^man  and  the  Wil- 
liams House,  Lynde  4  Parviance,  proprietors. 
John  Paine  runs  a  stage  line  from  here  to  the  fa- 
mous Gilroy  Hot  Springs. 

There  are  several  other  small  towns  in  this 
county,  Milpiias,  on  the  S.  P.  R,  B.,  42  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  and  Mayfield,  a  nice  little  town, 
onlv  35  miles  from  Sin  Francisco. 


selling  at  enhanced  rates:  sectlement  is  progress- 
ing rapidly :  cultivation  is  extending  and  staple 
products  are  being  multiplied.  If  the  landowners 
were  prudent  during  the  ita'^t  three  seasons,  there 
should  not  be  a  mortgage  on  any  farm  in  Southern 
California,  and  the  coming  harvest  of  fmit,  and 
wheat,  aad  honey,  and  corn,  and  wine  should  leave 
them  with  very  substantial  credit  balances  at  tbe 
liank.  We  do  not  know  just  how  it  is,  but  we  do 
know  just  how  it  should  be  with  tbem.  One  most 
satisfactory  thing  in  connection  with  agriculture 
in  Southern  California  is  the  variety  of  products 
raised.  The  farmer  there  does  not  pn'  all  his  eggs 
into  one  basket;  be  divides  bis  risk  and  increases 
bis  profit. 

Tbe  season  is  most  favorable  for  dairying,  and 
as  prices  of  dairy  produce  rule  high,  the  profits 
upon  this  branch  of  agriculture  will  be  large.  San 
Joaquin  and  Tulare  valleys  will  yield  a  heavy  crop, 
and  parts  of  Sacramento  valley  also. 

The  foot-hill  counries  never  looked  better.  Fmit 
farming,  cattle  and  sheep  raising,  and  to  a  moder- 
ate extent  wheat  growing,  are  the  main  standby  of 
the  foot-hill  farmers.  Having  always  an  abun- 
dance of  moisture,  this  section  of  tbe  State  is  at- 
tracting an  industrial  population  more  rapidly, 
perhaps,  than  any  other,  and  it  would  not  surprise 
us  to  hear  of  a  steady  infltix  of  population  from 
the  East  and  Earope  to  northern  California  at  no 
distant  date.   Tbere  is  no  section  of  the  Pacific 

■  slope  possessing  more  attractions  for  industrial 
settlement  than  this  one.  and  we  would  suggest  to 
out  contemporaries  in  the  northern  counties  to 

{  make  the  special  features  of  their  g«clion8  as 

I  widely  known  as  possible. 

I  Tbe  wine  interest  is  the  most  prominent  and 
growing  one  just  now,  but  orchard  farming  is  not 
to  be  despised  as  a  paying  investment.   Xo  better 

j  properties  are  to  be  found  in  the  State  than  the 
orchard  belt  of  Alameda  county.  Hops  promise 
well  as  a  crop.  Cotton  will  be  more  generally  cul- 
tivated in  Kern  county,  and  promises  to  become 
an  important  crop  in  the  near  future.  Flax  is 
grown  successfully  in  several  of  the  co^ist  counties 

I  for  seed,  but  tbe  fiber  should  be  utilize  by  tbe 

;  erection  of  scutching  mills.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  manipulate,  and  there  are  plenty  of  Ulster- 
men  in  the  State  skilled  in  this  branch  of  farm  la- 

1  bor.    Hemp  and  jute  should  aUo  be  cultivated. 

I  Beet  is  raised  for  sugar,  and  its  culture  is  likely  to 
extend. 


THE  SEASON'S  OrTLOOK. 
From  the  following,  which  we  take  from  the 
Daily  Erening  Pos-1  of  this  city,  it  will  be  seen  that 
everyttiing  promises  well  for  tbe  future  of  the  State: 
The  industrial  condition  of  the  State  is  very  en- 
couraging, and  every  indicarion  so  far  is  favorable 
to  a  prosperous  season.  By  slow  decrees  the  tmth 
is  dawning  upon  our  fellow-citizens  that  indepen- 
dence and  fortunes  are  not  to  be  made  by  pure 
speculation,  but  through  the  creation  of  wealth 
by  sustained  labor.  Indtistry,  energy  and  frugal- 
ity are  the  industrial  trinity;  where  these  exist, 
st>eoess  i  -  as  certain  as  tbe  repetiuon  of  day  and 
night.  Our  unrivaled  climate  and  fertile  soil  are 
tbe  raw  materials,  so  to  speak,  of  industrial  suc- 
cess. They  are  a  pledge  by  Nature  that  the  band 
of  the  diligent  will  be  rewaided  by  a  rich  return 
for  its  industry.  In  the  past,  mining  speculation 
absorbed  the  thought  and  money  of  masses  of  our 
population  ;  now,  the  popular  thought  is  turned  to 
tbe  wide  domain  of  the  State,  to  its  unculdvated 
lands,  and  an  impetus  is  thus  given  to  agricaltural 
pjrsuits,  which  must  grow  in  strength  as  the  hol- 
lowness  of  stock  gambling  becomes  more  fully 
demonstrated. 

The  Post  has  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the 
mining  interest,  and,  therefore,  hails  with  satisfac- 
tion every  proof  of  legitimate  mining  develop- 
ment. In  tbe  foot-hills,  in  many  old  abandoned 
camps,  new  locations  have  been  made  and  rich 
finds  struck.  Occasionally  notices  of  these  are 
made  in  the  local  papers,  and  copied  into  the  me^ 
tropolitan  press,  but  the  bulk  of  them  are  un- 
noticed aad  unknown,  save  to  those  who  are 
directly  interested,  or  to  capitalists  whose  agents 
are  moving  about,  with  increased  vigilance,  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  being 
quietly  invested  in  quartz  mines  in  California, 
while  several  promising  locations  have  been  placed 
on  the  London  market  at  remunerarive  figures. 
And  right  here  we  wotild  impress  npon  oar  politi- 
cians, and  the  people  at  large,  the  advantage  to  tbe 
State  of  importing  English  capital  for  permanent 
iaTestmeat  in  its  mines.  It  will  aid  in  their  devel- 
opment, employ  more  labor,  create  new  and  stim- 
ulate old  indastries,  and  add  to  the  general  pros- 
perity. Every  dollar  of  foreign  capital  invested  in 
mining  pursuits,  or  in  land  or  manufactures  in 
California,  is  equivalent  to  a  bonus  of  that  amount 
npon  our  domestic  trade.  Foreign  capital  should 
be  encouraged  to  seek  investment  in  California, 
and  not  be  repelled  by  a  mistaken  policy  of  indus- 
trial isolation.  Tbe  gold  product  of  Cf  lifomia 
promises  to  be  larger  in  18S1  than  it  was  in  any 
year  during  tbe  past  decade. 

Southern  California,  having  had  four  moist  see- 
sons,  is  prosperotu  in  an  nntisnal  degree.  Tbe 
oountry  is  one  maas  of  bloom  and  verdure;  land  is 


THE  COMIXG  WHE.\T  CROP. 

We  find  tbe  following  in  the  commercial  columns 
of  the  Daily  Evening  Bulletin  of  this  city  : 
1  At  this  season  of  the  year  tbe  air  is  thick  with 
flying  mmors  about  tbe  wheat  yield,  which  may  be 
expected.  Views  on  the  subject  are  as  diverse  as 
men's  interests.  Those  who  are  carrying  a  large 
stock  of  old  wheat  are  more  willing  to  persuade 
themselves  and  others  that  tbe  coming  crop  will  be 
short.  Speculators  who  would  like  to  see  a  small 
grain  fleet  next  fall  and  winter  are  apt  to  take  a 
similar  view.  So  it  happens  that  reports  of  insect 
pests,  of  hot  weather,  north  winds,  blight,  mst, 
smut,  fallen  grain,  and  field  fires,  are  all  more  or 
less  ex^gerated  at  this  time  of  the  year.  If  one 
were  to  believe  a  fourth  of  these  tales  it  would 
soon  be  supposed  that  California  would  have  no 
surplus  to  sell  this  year. 

Tbe  truth,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  cor- 
respondents and  reports  of  interior  exchanges,  is 
'  that  the  wheat  yield  of  tbe  Sute.  though  it  cannot 
reach  tbe  figure  ot  last  year  will  be  a  very  credit- 
able one.  and,  if  tbe  losses  by  reason  of  lands 
overflowed  last  winter  be  considered,  it  will  rank 
as  a  remarkable  one.   The  word  might  as  well  go 
abroad  that  considering  the  surplus  now  on  band, 
and  figuring  upon  the  present  crop  prospects,  the 
needed  wheat-fleet  will  have  to  be  a  large  one. 
Last  year  tbe  State  produced  1.600,000  tons  of 
wheat,  and  it  is  said  that  300,000  tons  of  that  is 
still  on  liand.   Allowing  an  ample  margin  for  the 
<  losses  incurred  on  overflowed  lands,  but  remtmber- 
'  ing  that  the  average  rain-fall  was  over  28  inches,  it 
seems  as  if  1,100,000  or  1,000.000  tons  might  be 
calculated  upon.   This,  under  the  circumstances 
will  be  something  to  be  proad  of,  and  up  to  tbe 
present  time  nothing  has  occurred  to  disapprove 
I  such  a  conclusion.   In  this  case  tbe  surplus  of 
new  wheat  would  be  about  600,000  urns.  Of  coarse 
in  all  calculations  at  this  season  there  are  many 
uncertain  factors.   How  will  tbe  wheat  yield  on 
•  "i-^  -        >  1       ! }-  '•   I*  the  m-t      ■  -  •  ■  l»e 
.-  It  IS  thr  It 
;aali!y  in  :.  >? 
it  is  yet  t<         ..  :  (ie- 
.  ••- d,  the  prospects  are  in 
:iamed. 


cide.  But,  as 
favor  of  the  U 


SIBDIVISION  OK  LAKGK  LWU  TR-\CTS. 

Tbe  Tisalia  /»>  // 1  says  :  •'  If  Fresno  county  land 
owners  bad  no!  subdivided  their  large  tracts  into 
small  farms,  tbe  thrifty  classes  that  are  now  pour- 
ing into  that  county  would  never  have  come.  One 
sale  of  land  opens  up  a  pnspect  for  tvo  more. 
The  land-owners  of  this  county  conld  as  well  as 
not  found  colonies.  There  are  hundreds  of  indus- 
trioiu  families  of  limited  means  seeking  cheap 
homes.   Such  -  '  re- 

markable rapi.  .z 
of  otben,  and  .  f 
business.  Itisnuii  ;y 
that  tbere  is  not  a  .  /r 
facilities  than  Fre«L^.  -..^  „-  -  u  ....  ^  .-c- 
tive  cotxn&y." 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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The  Crop  and  Business  Outlook. 


REPORTS  Pi-OM  VARIOUS  SECTION'S  OP 
THE  STATE. 


Prospects  of  Oriliarils,  Grain   Fiplcis,  Pa»- 
tures  and  Gardens. —Larj;*'  Increase  In 
Building;. »A  Prosperous  Year  As- 
sured, Ktc. ,  Ktc. 
Prom  the  latest  information  gatiiertd  fiom  our 
exchanges  and  tlie  Associated  Press  dispatclieg,  it 
appears  that  the  late  rains  and  cool  weather  have 
benefited    the  crops  generally.    Almost  without 
exception  the  favorable  weather  is  commented 
upon.    Losses  from  ovei How  are  not  so  great  as 
was  expected.    All  sections  report  grain  of  an  un- 
uaally  fine  quality.    The  fruit  crop  is  also  large, 
and  in  some  localities  is  greater  than  for  years. 
On  the  whole  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  a  pros- 
perous year  for  the  agriculturist.  Manufactures 
and  new  enterprises  are  under  way,  or  being  pro- 
jected in  nearly  every  town  of  importance  in  the 
State. 

We  have  condenKed  tbe  following,  regarding  the 
crop  and  business  outlook  from  the  latest  reports : 

In  the  northern  counties  the  wheat  crop  will  be 
a  full  average. 

In  Butte  county  the  crops,  which  a  month  ago 
looked  poor  and  thin,  have  filled  out  wonderfully, 
and  fields  whicli  promised  to  yield  only  about  six 
or  eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  will  now  give  their  av- 
erage yield  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  bu^hel9.  The 
late  rains  have  done  no  damage,  but  rather  bene- 
fited some  late  sown  wheat  along  the  river. 

In  Yolo  the  yield  is  as  go(  d  generally  as  was  ex- 
pected. With  the  coel  weather  of  the  last  few 
weeks  the  crops  have  improved  wonderfully. 

In  Kern  county  the  wheat  crop  is  one-third 
larger  than  ever  before  known  there. 

A  correspondent  of  the  l{ui-al  Prfus  says  that  the 
crops  in  Mendocino  will  yield  fully  as  much  per 
acre  as  last  year. 

In  El  Dorado  county  the  condition  of  crops  is 
first  rate.  Everything  is  prospering  in  that 
county. 

In  Fresno  the  grain  is  turning  out  better  than 
was  expected  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  quality  is 
better  than  it  was  last  year. 

In  Shasta  county  the  piospects  were  never  better 
for  good  crops  than  this  season. 

Tehama,  Ynba,  Napa  and  Solano  counties  report 
most  encouragingly.  The  farmers  are  in  good 
spirits. 

In  Sacramento  county  the  Bee  sums  up  the  sit- 
uation as  follow  :  "  Hay  crop  large,  but  of  poorer 
quality  fhan  usual.  Cereal  crop  light,  probably 
not  more  than  one- third  the  usual  yield.  Iruits 
good  and  plentiful,  the  yi  Id  being  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  expectation,  as  the  high  waters  in  the  Win- 
ter did  leas  damage  to  the  orchards  on  the  low 
lands  than  was  supposed.  Berry  crop  very  good, 
(xrapes  promising  well.  Tiie  hop  crop  will  be  a  full 
average.  The  late  rains  damaged  only  some  ex- 
posed hay.    Vegetable  yield  excellent." 

In  Merced  the  local  papers  report  everything  in 
splendid  condition. 

In  Monterey  county  it  is  said  that  some  damage 
has  been  done  by  the  lodging  of  some  heavy  grain 
by  the  rain,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

Tiie  Stanislaus  Aeics  says:  "Farmers  on  the 
West  Side,  who  have  completed  their  harvt  sting, 
state  that  the  yield  has  been  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
in  excess  of  their  expectations.  The  same  reports 
reach  us  fiom  those  who  were  engaged  in  heading 
their  grain  in  the  middle  part  of  the  county." 

From  all  portions  of  Merced  couuly  the  farmers 
report  Ihe  grain  crops  in  splendid  condition.  The 
wheat  crop  is  fully  up  to  the  average  for  ordinary 
seasons,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  coul  weatlier  throughout  the  month 
of  May.  WJieat  has  tilled  well,  and  nearly  all  sent 
from  this  county  of  this  year's  harvest  will  be  a 
number  one  article. 

In  San  Benito  county  the  crops,  generally,  will 
yield  much  belter  than  was  predicted  a  month  ago. 
The  yield  of  grain  will  not  hii  so  lieavy  as  last  year, 
but  it  will  be  of  much  better  quality. 

San  Luis  Obispo  will  not  yield  as  much  per  acre 
as  last  year,  but  the  acreage  is  larger. 

It  is  stated  that  in  San  Bernardino  county  the 
farmers  are  now  harvesting  as  fine  a  yield  of  wheat 
and  barley  as  they  ever  had,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality.  The  white  Bussian  and  Odessa  wheat 
will  average  twenty-sacks  to  the  acre.  Corn  and 
beans  look  well.  Four  fruit  dryers  are  at  work  in 
the  county,  taking  care  of  the  apricot  crop,  which 
is  very  heavy.  Other  fruits  will  be  an  average 
yield. 

The  crop  yield  in  Tulare  county  is  one-third 
larger  than  ever  before. 

In  Colusa  county,  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
Willows  Jounidl,  the  harvest  has  commenced  and 
the  reports  are  gKuerally  satisfactory. 

In  Santa  Barbara  the  yield  of  wheat,  ilax  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  is  excellent,  particularly  so  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  county.  The  apricot  and 
pear  crops  are  excellent.  The  peach  crop  is  about 
75  ]      i;ent  of  last  )-ear's. 

In  Los  Angeles  county  harvesting  is  going  on 
actively.  From  the  best  information  attainable  the 
crop  of  wheat  will  be  a  fair  average  in  qudntity, 


while  the  quality  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent  above 
that  of  last  year.  The  Los  Angeles  Ilernhl  says  : 
"  As  to  all  the  other  leading  interests  of  Los  An- 
geles county,  they  are  in  a  notably  flourishing 
state.  Our  vineyards  never  looked  better,  and  the 
oranges  this  year  will  be  miracles  of  color  and 
plumpness." 

A  conespondent  of  the  Napa  liegiglei-  says: 
"The  growing  crop  of  a  ten-acre  prune  orchard  in 
San  Jose,  was  sold  a  few  days  ago  for  $2,500  cash. 
The  expense  for  the  season  was  about  $100.  The 
crop  will  be  gathered  by  the  pureliLser.  Prunes 
and  other  fruits  for  which  there  is  a  never-ceasing 
demand  can  be  grown  in  Napa  valley  as  well  as  in 
Santa  (ilara." 

The  Fresno  liepuhlicnn  says:  "That  Fresno 
county  is  destined  to  develop  into  the  richest  and 
most  prolific  fruit  county  in  this  State,  and  we 
might  almost  say  in  the  world,  is  now  beyond  a 
peradventure.  The  time  is  approaching  with  rap- 
idity and  certainty,  when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  fertile  lands  of  Fresno  county  will 
be  covered  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  their 
annual  yield  of  abundant  crops  will  be  a  source  of 
almost  unbounded  wealth  to  our  people." 

A  correspondent  says:  "Ukiah  City  is  progres- 
sing up  to  the  measure  of  expectation  and  enjoys  a 
good,  sound  traffic.  The  merchants  are  hopeful 
for  the  future  and  look  for  a  prosperous  season  of 
business  generally.  The  population  is  about  1,500 
and  this  it  gradually  increasing." 

Grape  palanting  in  Los  Angeles,  this  season,  says 
the  JixpreitK,  is  much  more  extensive  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  There  were  over  1,500  acres  added 
to  the  grape  area  of  the  county  last  year.  That 
acreage  will  probably  be  greatly  exceeded  this  year. 
In  this  immediate  vicinity  small  vineyards  of  from 
20  to  40  acres  newly  planted  are  v<-ry  numerous, 
and  some  very  considerable  new  vineyards  have 
also  been  laid  out  this  spring. 

The  Livermore  Hendd  says:  "A  resident  of 
Livermore,  who  has  thoroughly  canvassed  the  sub- 
ject, states  as  his  opinion  that  fully  twenty-five 
hundred  acres  of  land  will  be  put  out  to  grapes  in 
and  about  Livermore  valley  next  spring." 

It  is  stated  that  the  lands  on  the  margin  of  Tn- 
lare  lake  are  rapidly  filling  up  with  settlers.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Delta  says  that  many  are 
putting  in  summer  crops,  sinking  wells  and  mak- 
ing permanent  improvements.  A  town  is  talked 
of,  and  quite  a  thriving  village  is  expected  to  ap- 
pear within  six  months. 

The  St.  Helena  Slur  gives  a  list  of  the  vineyard- 
ists  of  Napa  and  adjacent  valleys,  from  Tucker 
creek  to  Yountville  hill,  a  distance  of  fourteen 
miles.  This  list  shows  the  astonishing  amount  of 
G,588'4  acres  within  those  limits.  Of  these  2,823-'4 
acres  are  bearing  vines. 

A  gentleman  who  has  just  been  traveling  through 
Sonoma  county,  from  the  bay  up  to  Cloverdale,  in- 
forms the  Dixon  Tribune  that  this  fertile  district 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  one  vast  vineyard. 
Every  farmer,  almost,  is  turning  a  part  or  all  of 
his  wl-.eat  land  into  a  grape  patch— all  planting 
wine  grapes. 

The  Gridley  Herald  says:  "Many  of  the  ran- 
chers along  Butte  creek  are  di.-^playing  gnat  inter- 
est in  the  experiments  now  being  made  with  cot- 
ton. Garret  Keppel  has  planted  250  acres  with  cot- 
ton seed  and  thus  far  it  is  doing  well — better  than 
was  expected." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Alta  says  :  "  California 
will  soon  be  devoting  a  very  Iirge  share  of  her  at- 
tention to  wine  and  raisin  making  and  the  grow- 
ing, shipping  and  canning  of  a  great  variety  cf 
fruits.  These  industries  promise  to  outstrip  nearly 
all  others  in  this  St^te.  Vines  and  trees  have  been 
set  out  by  tlie  thousand  during  the  past  two  sea- 
sons in  many  counties,  and  each  year  will  witness 
a  largely  increased  yie  ld." 

The  Riverside  J'reas  says  :  "The  apricot  crop  in 
that  valley  this  season  will  be  one  hundred  tons, 
against  seventy  tons  last  year;  and  the  peach  crop 
is  estimated  at  two  hundred  tons,  against  about 
ninety  tons  last  year.    So  it  is  elsewhere." 

Elwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  has  been  bot- 
tling pure  olive  oil,  and  has  recently  made  a  con- 
tract with  parties  at  the  E,tst  for  all  the  oil  that  he 
has  for  sale.  The  I'reas  thinks  that  oil  will  be  one 
of  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  Santa  Barbara." 

The  Sinta  Cruz  Lucal-Ilem  Courier  says:  "Bus- 
iness seems  to  be  as  good  if  not  better  in  Watson- 
ville  than  last  year  at  this  time.  Mechanics  are 
busy,  and  painters  especially  have  their  hands 
full." 

The  San  Diego  A'eics  says  that  town  sends  a  ship 
direct  to  Liverpool,  with  a  cargo  of  2,000  tons  of 
wheat.  This  is  the  first  ship  sent  direct  from  that 
port  to  Europe." 

The  Marysville  Appeal  says  :  "  Live  Oak  is  a 
town  of  about  180  population  situated  in  Sutter 
county,  seven  miles  south  of  Gridley  and  ten  north 
of  Marysville.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  best  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  county.  Timber  is  plentiful. 
Grain  and  wood  are  the  leading  products." 

The  San  Diego  Union  says:  "All  the  carpen- 
ters aud  mechanics  of  that  place  are  busy  at  work, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  men  when  required 
to  do  jobs  of  building.  At  least  a  dozen  new  resi- 
d(;nce8  are  going  up  in  town." 

The  Redwood  Times  and  Oazelte  says  :  "  Plenty 
of  employment  in  these  pa-is  now  for  all  who  will 


work.  Advertisements  are  posted  in  all  public  pla- 
ces calling  for  wood-choppers ;  the  millmen  are 
looking  for  hands;  farmers  want  help  in  the  hay- 
fields  and  no  able  bodied  men  need  remain  a  day 
idle." 


A  MIXNESOTA  L.KTTEK. 

A  private  letter  just  received  from  a  Minnesota 
farmer,  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  pulishing, 
reads  as  follows : 

Editor  Resources  of  C.\LLiFonNi.\. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  been  readinil  your 
paper,  and  don't  know  when  I  have  found  a  paper 
that  suited  me  so  well.  I  wrote  to  niy  brother  at 
Brighton,  Sacramento  county,  to  send  me  prices  of 
lands  and  grain.  So  he  sent  me  your  paper.  I 
am  very  well  ph  ased  with  it.  I  have  some  friends 
I  shall  send  it  to.  who  anticipate  settling  in  your 
State.  I  am  now  only  waiting  to  dispose  of  my 
property  here,  that  I  may  settle  my  family  some- 
where in  California.  I  spent  the  winter  of  1877 
there  and  liked  il  very  much  indeed. 

Crops  look  well  here  at  present,  although  put 
in  so  late.  Some,  and  quite  a  good  many,  only 
finished  planting  corn  June  10.  The  greatest 
darwback  to  this  country  is  its  long  winters  and 
severe  cold.  It  costs  so  much  to  bring  our  stock 
through.  This  spring  was  very  late  and  cold. 
People  are  putting  in  a  very  large  amount  of  flax, 
and  will  continue  to  sow  it  until  about  the  20th. 
It  yields  about  10  bushles  to  Ihe  acre  here,  and  the 
price  realized  last  season  was  about  10  cents  per 
bushel.  Potatoes  are  now  worth  $1,00,  on  account 
of  so  many  freezing  last  fall. 

People  make  the  mcjst  money  here  raising  stock, 
but  must  have  a  very  warm  barn,  and  any  amount 
of  grain  to  feed,  or  it  is  not  profitable.  When  I 
think  of  my  brother  and  brother-in-law  getting 
$2  and  $3  per  day  the  year  round,  it  makes  me  feel 
as  though  people  that  can,  ought  to  go  there.  I 
would  work  hard  with  my  team  and  board  myself 
for  that.  Wages  here  are  low,  and  people  cannot 
afford  to  pay  any  more  ;  besides  ti.ere  is  6  months 
of  winter  liere  that  a  man  can  not  earn  a  dollar  in 
scarcely.  Please  send  me  the  June  number  of 
your  paper,  or  July  either,  and  very  much  oblige 
Yours  truly,  J.  K.  P 

Fiiirmouiit.  Martin  Co.,  Minnesota,  June  12,  '81. 


BKRKKLRY   AND  ITS   IJrVIVERSITY . 

We  have  received  a  small  piimplilet  of  twen- 
ty-four pnges  from  its  author,  E.  S.  Curtis, 
Esq.,  entitled  Berkeley,  Its  Environs  and  Ad- 
vantai/es.  It  is  a  description  of  that  town, 
which  lies  on  the  eastern  shore  of  our  bay, 
with  a  history  of  the  University  of  California. 
The  writer  presents,  in  a  clear,  graceful  aud 
flowing  style  of  lingunge,  the  natural  aud  ac- 
quired iidv'mtages  of  a  most  attractive  i)lace  of 
resid-'uce.  He  says,  substantially,  regarding 
its  locution,  that  it  unites  in  itself  more  ele- 
ments of  grace  aud  beauty,  of  ease  and  com- 
fort,  nf  city  leftiieineut  and  rnral  convenience, 
than  any  suburban  town  elsewhere  on  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  of  easy  access  from  San  Francis- 
co, re(juiring  less  than  an  hour  by  a  perfectly 
equipped  railroad  aud  unsurpassed  ferryboats. 
No  finer  educational  advantages  are  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  old  settled  communities  of 
the  Atlantic  States.  In  speaking  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  the  accomplished  writer 
says,  that  "no  institution  more  truly  deserves 
tbe  title  of  Ahna  Mater.  It  is  the  consort  of 
the  State,  and  the  foster  mother  of  its  sons  and 
daughters.  Its  blessings  fall  equally  on  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor.  None  are  excluded 
from  its  classes  on  account  of  age,  sex  or  con- 
dition. It  is  ample  iu  scientific  attainment, 
comprehensive  in  literary  culture,  and  by  its 
practical  devices  reaches  every  depnrlnient  of 
ordinary  life." 

Then  follows  a  sketch  of  the  University,  giv- 
ing its  history  from  its  organization  to  tbe 
present  time;  with  an  account  of  its  buildings, 
library,  works  of  art,  etc.  The  outline  in  this 
p  tniphlet  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  Califor- 
nia's great  institution  of  learning.  A  superior 
class  of  people  have  purchased  property  iu  the 
town,  built  substantial  houses  and  manifest 
every  intention  of  making  it  a  permanent  place 
of  residence.  In  that  portion  of  the  town, 
lying  south  of  the  University,  the  citizens  have 
recently  formed  au  association  to  encourage 
neighborhood  improvements.  This  is  certainly 
a  very  commendable  step.  It  is  probably  the 
first  organization  ot  the  kind  ever  formed  in 
California.  But  we  trust  that  it  will  be  the 
parent  of  many  others.  One  practical  demon- 
stration goes  a  great  way  towards  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  taste  for  village  improvement. 

The  society  of  Berkeley,  says  Mr.  Curtis,  is 
that  of  a  university  town,  whose  influence  is 
great,  aud  constantly  extending.  The  climate 
is  the  perfection  of  the  coast  climate  of  our 
State. 

Amid  such  surroundings  as  we  have  indi- 


cated it  does  iiot  seem  difBcnlt  to  establish 
a  home  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  A  resi- 
dence within  the  classic  shades  of  Berkeley 
must  be  very  desirable  and  a  perpetual  joy — 
especially  to  those  of  aesthetic  tastes. 

The  pamphlet,  from  preface  to  the  end,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  even  fascinating;  and 
Mr.  Curtis  has  increased  his  litnavy  reputa- 
tion by  the  publication  of  this  interesting 
work.  It  will,  if  liberally  distributed,  be  the 
means  of  calling  attention  to  one  of  the  most 
healthy  and  attractive  places  in  North  Amer- 
ica. This  may  seem  extravagant  praise,  but 
in  oar  opinion  it  is  merited.  We  tiust  thi  t  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  and  wel- 
fare of  California  and  her  great  institution  of 
learning  will  aid  iu  sending  the  pamphlet 
broadcast  over  the  world. 


HOW  TO  DRY  FRVIT. 

As  the  Resources  of  Califoknia  goes  to  a 
large  number  of  fruit-growers,  and  they  are 
necessarily  interested  in  learning  the  best 
methods  of  drying  fruit,  at  the  least  expense, 
we  have  made  it  a  point  to  examine  the  com- 
pact, light  and  portable  fruit  and  vegetable 
dryer  known  as  the  Zimmerman.  It  appears 
to  b;'-all  that  is  claimed  for  it  by  the  inventor, 
and  if  so,  tbe  frnit-gmwers  of  California  are 
deeply  interested  in  knowing  the  facts  con- 
cerning it.  We  saw  fruit  dried  by  this  simple 
aud  cheap  apparatus,  and  it  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  It  gives  complete  satisfaction,  as  the 
testimonials  all  show.  In  a  letter  received 
from  Oregon,  under  date  of  June  6tb,  Mr.  F. 
P.  Bradford,  of  Portland,  referring  to  the  dry- 
ing of  prunes,  says:  "There  have  been  prunes 
dried  in  Oregon  for  the  last  ten  years,  but  co 
snch  fruit  as  I  produced  last  year  with  a  Zim- 
merman dryer.  I  send  you  samples.  They 
lay  on  a  shelf,  in  a  paper  bag,  iu  a  warm  room 
since  last  fall,  aud  were  not  treated  in  any 
manner  only  to  put  the  ripe  fruit  into  the 
dryer  aud  take  it  out  as  you  see  it."  The 
proper  curing  of  prunes  has  been  very  hard  to 
secure  by  the  ordinary  processes;  but  the  Zim- 
merman does  the  work  to  perfection.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  this 
dryer  will  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  fruit 
farmers  iu  California.  No.  2,  Family  size, 
weight  225  lbs.,  cost  $75,  will  dry  from  5  to  7 
bushels  of  apples,  4  to  6  of  peaches,  and  150 
lbs.  of  grapes  in  24  hours.  A  child  12  yeais 
old  can  manage  it.  It  is  fire-proof.  It  needs 
no  bouse  to  protect  it,  aud  is  ready  for  use 
when  set  down  anywhere  in  the  orchard  or 
yard.  Being  made  of  galvanized  iron,  it  will 
not  rust.  No.  4.  for  factory  purposes,  is  10  ft. 
high,  weighs  less  than  1000  lbs.,  costs  $250, 
and  will  dry  from  40  to  50  bushels  of  apples  iu 
a  day.  In  a  word,  the  Zimmerman  dryer  is  a 
cheap,  durable,  portable,  safe  aud  comi>lefe 
fruit  dryer,  curing  the  fruit  with  all  its  flavors, 
and  cannot  fail  to  give  fruit-growers  gr(at  sat- 
isfaction. They  can  obtain  full  information 
and  instructions  for  its  use  by  addressing 
Messrs.  Linforth,  Rice  &  Co.,  325  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  who  are  the  Pacific  coast 
Agents  of  the  Zimnierinan  dryer. 


MINING   I.\'   BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Men  are  coming  into  this  city  every  day  with 
small  batches  of  gold  dust  that  they  have  taken 
out  of  their  claims  in  the  foothills  during  the 
winter.  The  claims  are  generally  in  the  bed 
of  small  creeks,  and  if  their  owners  were  able 
to  bring  water  to  them,  would  prove  valuable 
property.  A  person  has  no  idea  of  the  amount 
of  gold  taken  out  during  the  winter  months  by 
these  small  miners.  Some  of  them  bring^  it 
here  and  sell  it  to  the  bank.  But  a  large  num- 
ber carry  it  to  the  nearest  stores  and  trade  for 
provisions.  The  season,  however,  is  nearly 
over  and  they  must  quit  work  until  thfe  next 
rains. — Oroi-iUe  Mercurt/. 


HOPEFUL.  VENTURA. 

The  Ventura  Free  Press  says:  "We  have 
had  abundance  of  rain,  and  prospects  for  the 
coming  season  are  very  encouraging.  If  divided 
into  small  farms,  Ventura  county  would  take 
rank  with  any  in  the  State.  The  lands  now 
off'ered  for  sale  in  snilably-sized  tracts  on  the 
Colonia,  the  Simi  and  the  Las  Posas  Ranchos 
are  among  the  most  fertile  in  the  county.  The 
adjoining  territory  south  of  us,  which  railroads 
havealready  intersected,  has  been  advanced  in 
value  to  nearly  three  times  the  amount  de- 
manded for  lands  here,  and  yet,  in  less  than 
two  years,  the  cars  will  be  running  through 
our  county,  and  a  proportionate  increase  of 
land  values  will  take  place  here." 


fulv. 


THE  RESOURCES  OE  CALIFORNIA. 


OUR  NATIVE  WOODS. 

Col.  Armstrong,  of  the  Santa  Kosa  Eepuhli- 
can,  writes  the  following  interesting  article: 

There  are  many  valuable  timber  trees  in  the 
Coast  range  for  building  and  decorating.  Be- 
(^inniug  with  the  redwojd,  it  is  well  known  as 
the  very  best  and  cheapest  timber  for  building. 
The  price  of  redwood  boards  in  this  city  varies, 
according  to  quality  and  finish  from  about  $15 
to  $30  per  1,000  feet.  Planks  and  squared  tim- 
ber may  be  ordered  at  the  mills  any  desired 
size,  only  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  ma- 
chinery to  saw  it.  Logs  eight  feet  in  diameter 
maybe  sawn  into  plank;  but  nobody  wants 
boards  eight  feet  wide,  so  the  logs  over  five 
feet  are  generally  split  into  halves  or  quarters 
before  sending  to  the  mill.  This  lumber  splits 
true,  and  works  soft  and  smooth.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful cedar  color,  and  very  durable.  Our  red- 
wood forests  are  probably  of  more  value  to  the 
State  than  all  the  mines  it  contains.  They  are 
certainly  of  great  use  in  supplying  the  every- 
day wants  of  improvements,  and  are  a  la.Tger 
factor  in  the  prosperity  of  our  people  than  the 
mines  are,  or  ever  were,  so  far  as  this  coast  re- 
gion is  concerned. 

A  vast  amount  of  this  valuable  timber  is  an- 
nually destroyed  by  the  lumbermen  in  careless 
felling,  and  by  fire.  Judging  by  what  we  have 
seen  in  past  years,  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  tall  straight  trees  are  safely  handled,  or 
cut  up  clean.  True  there  are  shingle  mills 
now  working  up  refuse  cuts,  and  there  is 
springing  up  a  demand  for  cord  wood  that  pays 
something  for  hauling  it  a  mile  or  two  to  the 
railroad.  But  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the 
spoiled  trees  and  waste  timber  are  too  remote 
for  such  hauling  and  become  food  for  fire. 

Fir  is  plenty  in  the  same  district.  It  does 
not  possess  the  durable  qualities  of  redwood 
for  posts,  pickets,  etc.:  but  it  is  hard,  strong 
timber,  much  used  for  framing,  bridge-build- 
ing, and,  in  heavy  planks,  for  sidewalks.  It 
does  not  grow  as  large  as  the  redwood,  being 
usually  from  100  to  150  feet  in  hight,  and  not 
more  than  five  or  six  feet  across  the  stumj). 
This  lumber,  in  its  various  rough  forms,  sells 
for  about  $22  per  1,000  feet  in  this  city. 

Tan  bark  oak  is  still  very  plentiful,  though 
the  high  price  of  tan  bark  is  causing  the  rapid 
destruction  of  the  timber.  Plenty  of  quarter 
sections  of  Government  laud  have  been  paid 
for  by  pie-emptors  with  the  bark  found  on  the 
land.  The  wood  is  the  best  of  fuel.  Its  grain 
is  variegated  and  beautiful  when  worked  into 
chairs,  balustrades  for  stairs,  etc.  It  would 
be  highly  appreciated,  if  better  known,  for 
decorative  purposes.  Plenty  of  the  tree  trunks 
are  large  and  straight  enough  to  saw  into 
flooring  and  other  stuff. 

Laurel,  or  pepper-wood,  grows  a  majectic 
tree  and  is  found  scattered  among  the  hills. 
The  oldest,  gnarled  trees  are  the  ones  produc- 
ing the  best  veneers  for  cabinet  work. 
Straighter  trees  are  in  some  request  for  ship- 
building. 

Beside  the  timber  mentioned,  there  are  white 
and  black  oak,  madroue,  etc.,  staple  woods  for 
fuel. 

No  country  is  better  suppled  with  useful  and 
ornamental  woods  than  northern  California. 
Building  materials  are  cheaper  at  Santa  Rosa 
than  anywhere  in  the  Atlantis  States,  remote 
from  the  pineries.  Timber  for  railroad  con- 
struction, ties,  telegraph  poles,  and  lumber 
for  bridges  and  depot  buildings  may  also  be 
enumerated  under  the  same  head. 


refreshing  sleep  under  a  pair  of  heavy  blan- 
kets and  awake  in  the  morning  as  strong  as 
ever.  The  mercury  may  indicate  a  heat  of 
more  than  ninety  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  yet 
neither  man  nor  beast  seem  to  suffer  from  it. 
On  the  broad,  treeless,  arid  sand-wastes  of  Ari- 
zona, where  eggs  may  be  cooked  in  the  sand, 
and  where  the  murcury  runs  up,  in  the  shade, 
to  110  or  115  degrees,  men  and  horses  work  on 
as  usual.  They  could  not  do  so  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  Summer  climate  of  the  Pacific  is 
perfectly  dry,  while  that  of  the  East  is  damp 
and  humid.  And  no  matter  what  inconveni- 
ence one  suffers  during  the  day,  he  is  always 
repaid  therefor  by  the  soft,  cooling  atmosphere 
of  the  night  that  follows.  On  the  Atlantic 
Coast — throughout  all  the  Eastern  States,  in 
fact — the  nights  are  the  most  intolerable  in 
Summer.  Little  or  no  rest  comes  to  relieve 
one  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  day,  and  the 
feeling,  on  arising,  is  even  worse  than  when 
the  sun  went  down  the  evening  preceding. 
While  Californians  cannot  but  feel  for  their 
suffering  brethren  of  the  East  at  such  times, 
they  may  be  pardoned  for  their  self-congratu- 
lations upon  being  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the 
most  "glorious  climate"  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. — liac.rammto  Bee. 


OUR    "GLORIOUS  CLIMATE." 

New  York  and  other  cities  are  groaning  in 
the  agony  of  another  heated  spell.  The  tele- 
graph reports  that  a  number  of  persons  were 
prostrated  in  New  York  this  week  by  the  ex- 
cessive heat,  and  the  same  thing  occurred  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  It  is  only  by  compari- 
son with  facts  of  this  kind  that  "the  glorious 
climate"  of  the  Pacific  coast  can  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. Nobody  is  ever  sun-stricken  here, 
and  it  is  rarely  that  any  one  ever  experiences 
that  feeling  of  exhaustion  which  is  so  common 
in  the  Eastern  States  in  mid-summer.  Per- 
haps the  hardest  work  known  to  laborers  on 
this  coast  is  that  of  the  harvest-fields  in  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September,  and 
yet  it  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs  that  an  able-bod- 
ied man  suffers  therefrom  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. Average  California  farm  laborers  think 
little  of  working  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  in 
the  yellow  fields  where  the  full  glare  of  the 
Summer's  sun  beats  down  upon  them  unob- 
structed, for  when  night  comes  they  enjoy  a 


PROSPECTS   IN  MODOC. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mendocino  Democrat 
says:  "  More  grain  has  been  sown  this  season 
than  the,  archives  of  Modoc  narrate  in  any  year 
past.  It  forestalls  a  bountiful  harvest.  Stock 
was  not  taken  from  off  the  range  my  time  dur- 
ing the  winter.  They  have  done  well.  Beef 
cattle  are  already  driven  out.  The  supply  is 
good,  and  will  probably  equal  or  exceed  the 
demand,  as  it  is  generally  understood  that 
there  was  a. heavy  draw  in  the  way  of  beef  cat- 
tle last  year  in  the  northern  country.  Far- 
mers are  erecting  better  and  more  home-like 
residences  They  have  got  over  the  idea  that 
fruit  will  not  grow  here,  and  every  one  is 
planting  orchards  and  vineyards.  Those  rely- 
ing on  industry  and  perseverance,  the  sinew  of 
the  land,  rather  than  on  indomitable  petulency 
and  gross  phantasm,  have  been  amply  rewarded. 
Others  have  wisely  joined  the  chorus.  With 
capital  and  industry  judiciously  manipulated, 
Modoc  is  the  place.  The  soil  is  not  often  sur- 
passed. Wheat  yields  from  15  to  40  bushels, 
and  barley  from  40  to  80  bushels  per  acre. 
Other  cereals  yield  accordingly.  Vegetables 
are  of  a  superior  flavor  and  are  raised  without 
irrigation.  Water  is  found  at  a  depth  of  from 
four  to  ten  feet." 


SMALL.   WHITE  BEANS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Press 
gives  the  following  reasons  for  growing  white 
beans,  this  year: 

Heretofore  the  quantity  of  beans  grown  in 
the  different  sections  of  California  has  been  so 
great  that  the  accumulation  of  stock  carried 
over  from  year  to  year  reached  enormous  fig- 
ures. An  outlet  for  our  vast  surplus  could  not 
be  found,  owing  to  abundant  crops  everywhere, 
and  many  farmers,  aware  of  these  facts,  dis- 
continued growing  an  article,  which,  if  not  ex- 
actly unsalable,  at  any  rate  found  a  low  mar- 
ket which  gave  them  but  meagre  compensation 
for  a  whole  year's  toil.  This  last  year,  how- 
ever, California  has  been  called  upon  to  supply 
foreign  markets  with  white  beans,  and  the  ex- 
ports have  fortunately  been  so  great,  that  after 
making  allowance  for  the  quantity  needed  for 
home  consumption,  our  surplus  stock  will  be 
worked  off  by  the  time  the  new  crop  is  ready 
for  market,  and  those  farmers  laising  white 
beans  and  exercising  care  in  thrashing  and 
picking,  will,  no  doubt,  be  well  ri.'warded  for 
their  labor  by  finding  a  market  which  will  leave 
them  a  handsome  profit. 
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PERUVIAN  BITTERS! 


SANTA  BARBARA. 

The  Semi-Tropic  Calif<mtia,  any s:  "Santa 
Barbara,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  de 
lightful  towns  in  the  world  to  those  who  enjoy 
a  balmy  climate  and  the  advantages  of  good 
society,  is  located  on  the  coast  300  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco,  and  110  miles  northwest  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  is  very  picturesque.  The  city  itself 
is  shut  off  from  cold  and  disagreeable  winds 
by  a  hit;h  range  of  mountains,  and  invalids 
find  the  mild,  even  atmosi)here  very  beneficial, 
especially  in  pulmonary  diseases.  The  ther 
mometer  averages  al)out  GO  degrees  Falireiiheit 
the  year  round;  it  seldom  reaches  1)0  degrees 
even  in  the  hottest  weather  of  Summer,  and 
the  nights  are  always  cool  and  comfortable." 
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La  Confiance  Ins,  Co   Paris,  France. 


Lion  Fire  Ins.  Co.  (Limited) ...  .London,  Eng. 
«!1,340,141. 


New  Orleans  Ins.  Ass'n  New  Orlcann. 

$573,310. 


New  Vorh  City  Ins.  Co   New  York. 

$43<1,3-41, 


People's  Ins.  Co  Newark,  N. 


St.  Paul  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co  St.  Paul,  Minn, 

$S57,6S]. 


The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited)  London,  Eng. 


Teutonia  Ins.  Co   New  Orleans. 

$37  5,301. 


Watertown  Ins,  Co  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

$OOS,-13S. 


M  A.  R  I  IV 

The  London  anil  Provincial  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  LoiKlon. 

$0,278,.303, 


La  Fonciere  Marine  Ins.  Co. . 

*1,30<),0C)0. 


.Paris. 


Capital  Represented,  . .  $25,951,982 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


A  Trial  ^<t'  These 

PERTIVIAN  BITTERS 

Will  Convince  You  tliat  they  are  the 

Best  Bitters  in  the  World. 


They  Effectually  Cure  MALARIAL 
DISEASES;  VITALIZE  THE  SYS- 
TEM and  arrest  the  ravages  of  the 
Dreadful  Alcohol  Habit -- DIPSO- 
MANIA. 


Bsy  For  Sale  by  all  Drngg'sts  and  Wine 
Merchants. 
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California. 


ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN, 


W.  L.  CH^LMKRS.  Z.  P.  CLARK,  J.  C. 
STAPLiiS,  Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


E^LBGANTLY  FURNISHED  ROOMS. 

FIRST-CLASS  RESTAURANT. 
The  Handsomest  Dining-room  in  the  World. 

WM.  V.  IIAIIKISOIV,  Alaiiager. 

THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 

DF.POSri'H  OK  UUI.LION   KKCKI VEl),  MELTED 
into  liars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twt'nty-four 
to  forty-('i(;lit  liours. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  offlco  from  any  part 
of  tlio  interior  by  exprcBH,  and  Teturns  made  in  the 
sanii;  manner. 

Onn  ful  AiialyHos  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
induBtiial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
\ipon.  Consultations  on  chemical  and  metallurgical 
f[UfstionH. 
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partieuliirs  at  once. 

The  Henry  Bill  Publishing  Co., 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Cnlturists  of  semi-tropic  fruit  are  too  apt  to 
talk  eloquently  about  the  London  and  Conti- 
nental market.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  natural 
growth  of  the  United  States  will  make  it  hard 
to  fully  supply  the  markets  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican cities.  But  this  is  precisely  the  task  set 
before  us  at  present.  The  American  people 
must  drink  California  wines,  and  eat  Califor- 
nia canned  and  dried  fruits,  figs,  raisins,  jams, 
jellies,  crystallized  fruits,  and  delicate  confec- 
tions of  innumerable  sorts.  The  quality  of 
these  products  must  be  .so  unimpeachable,  and 
the  business  energy  displayed  in  their  intro- 
duction so  great,  that  no  other  state  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  us.  Nor  is  this  an  ex- 
aggerated hope.  Soil,  climate,  and  location 
combine  to  make  the  semi-tropic  fruit  center 
of  the  world  in  southern  California.  The  time 
may  come  when  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America  will  be  rivals  in  certain  fruits, 
but  for  most  of  that  region  coffee  and  other 
plants  not  successful  here  are  best  adapted. 
There  is  less  danger  from  that  direction  than 
people  imagine.  Orange  groves  are  not  planted 
in  a  day,  nor  will  New  England  colonies  choose 
waste  wildernesses  under  a  foreign  flag  when 
they  can  live  in  Southern  California  on  the 
border  lands  of  two  climatic  zones,  and  grow 
in  the  same  field  apples  and  lemons,  pines  and 
palms,  snowdrops  and  camellias. 

Now,  much  of  this,  to  one  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  sober  prose  of  horticulture, 
may  seem  like  a  mere  fragment  of  exuberant 
optimism.    Few  men  have  yet  dared  to  print 
what  they  believe  to  be  fair  estimates  of  the 
future  wealth  of  California  from  this  class  of 
products.    The  total,  after  all  possible  deduc- 
tion, is  so  enormous  as  to  stagger  belief.  Six 
thousand  acres  of  vines  in  Los  Angeles  county 
are  said  to  have  produced  a  crop  worth  $1,000,- 
000  last  year,  and  the  vineyards  as  yet  planted 
scarcely  make  a  showing  in  the  wide  areas 
which  might  be  devoted,  to  this  industry.  In 
the  vhole  state  there  are  now  sixty-five  thou- 
sand acres  of  vineyards,  besides  those  planted 
this^seasou,  butjonly  a  small  part  of  this  acre- 
age is  yet  in  full  bearing.    It_is_ thought  that 
forty  million  acres  of  land  in  California  is  fit 
for  vineyard  purposes.    Much  of  this  can  be 
used  for  other  fruits,  also;  some  of  it  is  too 
dry  for  anything  but  grapes.    The  phylloxera 
has  not  yet  been  found  .in  the  southern  coun- 
ties, and  may  be  kept  out  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod by  united  action  on  the  part  of  those  in- 
terested.   Olive  orchards  have  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $1,000  per  acre,  and  the  quantity  produced 
in  the  State  is, only  a  drop  in  the  bucket — not 
enough  yet  to  be  quoted  in  a  market  report. 
The  young  man  who  will  plant  out  an  olive 
grove  will  never  regret  his  action.    It  is  one  of 
the  safest,  most  permanent  branches  of  horti- 
culture.    Deciduous  fruits,  considered  as  a 
class,  are  of  equal  importance  with  the  famed 
citrian  beauties.    Pears  for  eastern  shipment, 
and  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  and  apricots 
for  canning,  are  not  least  among  the  great  com- 
ing industries.    The  whole  subject  must  be 
dismissed  with  the  remark  that  there  is  laud 
enough  and  energy  enough  in  this  State  to 
raise  the  fruit  supply  of  a  continent.    The  di- 
visions of  this  fascinating  field  of  horticulture 
are  so  numerous  that  each  man  may  choose 
that  branch  best  adapted  to  his  tastes,  and  de- 
velop it  into  its  fullest  results.    And  we  may 
confidently  look  for  scientific  horticultural  tri- 
umphs in   Southern   California.     Some  are 
already  evident;  more  may  be  expected.  New 
varieties  of  fruit  will  be  produced,  and  new- 
methods  of  culture  established.    We  shall  have 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  enthusiasts  to  make 
patient  experiments  and  report  results  to  the 
world  at  large.    There  will  be  new  horticultu- 
ral journals,  or  the  old  ones  must  waken  into 
newer  life,  keeping  step  with  the  new  era. 
Looking  upon  the'many  signs  of  horticultural 
progress  already  shown,'  the  day-dawn  is  so 
bright  that  no  joy  is  misplaced,  no  enthusiasm 
foolish.— C'/taries  //.  Shinn  in  Calrfornian  for 
May. 

A  LARGK  CUUNK   OF  GOLD. 

The  Mountain  Mes.ie)i(jer  says:  "  Kecently  a 
piece  of  gold  weighing  fifty-nine  ounces  was 
found  in  the  dump  of  the  Bald  Mountain 
Company,  at  Forest  City.  This  specimen  is  a 
particularly  fine  looking  one,  being  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  retort.  The  large  end  is 
'most  round  and  as  large  as  a  small  man's 
...St.  Several  pieces,  of  ten,  twelve  and  fifteen 
ounces  were  taken  out  the  same  day.  " 

Subscribe  for  The  Kesoukces  or  Cai.ifoenia. 


WHAT    INDUSTRY    AND    THRIFT  WILL. 
ACCOMPLISH. 

.\  correspondent  of  the  Bulletin  writing  from 
the  upper  or  highland  portion  of  Napa  county, 
where  the  rainfall  is  as  large  as  here,  and  the 
country  just  beginning  to  show  its  capacity  for 
producing  abundant  crops,  has  a  paragraph 
which  points  a  moral  for  many  here  to  observe. 
He  says: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  methods 
pursued,  and  to  see  how  much  good  a  small  in- 
vestment will  do.  As  proof  of  this  I  might 
cite  several  cases,  but  one  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate: Four  years  ago  a  small  piece  of  land 
near  town  was  owned  by  a  man  who  did  not 
know  what  to  plant  on  it  to  secure  a  good  re- 
turn for  his  labor.  He  had  some  money  and 
tried  mining  stock  speculation,  and  devoted  his 
time  to  reading  a  stock  paper.  As  a  result,  he 
lost  his  coin  and  had  to  sell  his  place.  The 
new  man  took  possession  last  year.  The  pur- 
chaser had  little  money,  but  being  a  very  in- 
dustrious man  he  soon  worked  an  entire  revo- 
lution. Thousands  of  grapevines  and  fruit 
tree;  have  been  planted;  every  inch  of  soil  is 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  the  land  has 
nearly  doubled  in  value.  A  general  air  of 
thrift  is  evident  in  every  part  of  the  place. 
The  example  set  by  your  readers,  and  those 
who  inform  themselves  on  the  best  methods, 
have  proved  contagious.  Fences  in  this  coun- 
tiy  about  here  are  better,  houses  are  improved, 
and  there  has  been  more  money  afloat,  and  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  land  since  earnest, 
thrifty,  reading  agriculturists  and  vineyardists 
came  in  and  commenced  work.  Prosperity 
has  come,  and  "come  to  stay." — Grass  Valley 
Tidings. 


MOUNTAIN  ORCHARDS. 

Speaking  of  fruit  culture  in  this  State,  an 
exchange  remarks: 

Apples  grow  best  in  California  trom  3,000  to 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  mountain 
apples  are  much  more  spicy  and  pungent  than 
those  of  the  valleys.  Peaches  are  best  in  the 
foot-hills,  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Pears  are  good  everywhere 
in  California;  apricots,  plums  and  almonds  are 
fine  wherever  grown.  Oregon  apples  are  bet- 
ter than  California  valley  apples,  but  not  so 
good  as  a  mountain  apple. 

The  truth  of  the  above  has  been  fully  de- 
monstrated in  our  own  county.  No  finer  ap- 
ples are  grown  in  any  State  than  those  pro- 
duced in  our  mountain  orchards  like  those  of 
Mr.  Glenn  or  Peter  Forsee,  or  \Vm.  iJeed. 
Good  apples  are  also  grown  in  the  valley  but 
they  have  not  the  flavor  of  those  raised  at 
more  elevated  points.  We  believe  that  no 
other  country  in  the  world  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing so  great  a  variety  of  fruits  as  Southern 
California.  Here  within  a  radius  of  half  a 
dozen  miles  we  see  growing  in  the  height  of 
perfection,  the  hardier  fruits  of  the  vigorous 
northern  climate,  such  as  apples,  cherries, 
plums,  etc.,  and  with  equal  success  the  more 
delicate  semi-tropical  fruits,  such  as  oranges, 
lemons,  figs,  together  with  every  variety  of  in- 
termediate grades,  such  as  peaches,  apricots, 
etc.  And  all  these  and  many  more  grow  in 
abundance  and  of  unsurpassed  quality. — San 
Bernardino  Valley  Index. 


PROFITS   OP   WOOL  GROWING. 

The  Chico  Becord  in  referring  to  this  inter- 
est says:  "  Phe  wool  trade  is  becoming  an  im- 
portant one  in  California.  We  call  attention 
of  capitalists  to  the  fact  that,  in  no  instance 
has  a  woolen  mill  proved  an  unprofitable  in- 
vestment in  California.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  proved  remunerative  wherever  established. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  enterprises  in 
Marysville,  and  has  done  much  to  maintain  the 
business  interests  of  that  unfortunate  city. 
Here  is  something  from  an  exchange  which 
might  be  taken  home  by  people  in  our  own 
city:  'Last  year  the  San  Jose  Woolen  Mills 
declared  a  dividend  of  18  per  cent,  on  the  wa- 
tered stock  which  was  bought  in  for  $33  per 
share.  The  stock  cannot  now  be  bought  for 
$50  a  share.  The  mills  keep  in  constant  em- 
ployment 70  to  80  hands,  including  a  number 
of  boys  and  girls.  When  they  were  built, 
some  years  ago,  the  region  around  was  out  of 
tojvn.  They  now  form  the  center  of  a  flour- 
ishing village  supported  by  the  industry  of  a 
frugal  and  prosperous  population.  So  flatter- 
ing an  exhibit  is  a  potent  argument  in  favor  of 
fostering  this  enterprise.  Our  capitalists 
whose  means  are  hoarded  up  or  invested  in 
speculative  schemes  can  draw  a  moral  from  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  success  of  the  San  Jose 
Woolen  Mills.'  " 


SMALL  FARMS. 

Among  the  many  indications  which  give  cer- 
tain promise  of  piosperity  and  material  wealth 
to  Fresno  county  in  the  near  future,  there  are 
none  upon  which  we  build  our  hopes  with 
more  implicit  faith,  than  that  our  vast  area  of 
rich  agricultural  lands  is  being  subdivided  into 
small  farms,  of  from  twenty  to  forty  acres 
each;  and  that  these  farms  are  being  settled 
upon  by  an  industrious,  energetic,  thrifty  and 
intelligent  class  of  people;  people  who  have 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  them- 
selves permanent  and  happy  homes.  People 
with  vim  and  energy  enough  to  succeed  them- 
selves, and  charity  enough  to  rejoice  in  the 
success  of  their  neighbors.  These  small  farms 
insure  to  us  a  dense  population,  of  which 
every  member  of  society  will  be  in  indepen- 
dent, if  not  in  affluent  circumstances.  It  in- 
sures to  us  numerous  villages,  churches, 
school-houses  and  all  the  appliances  and  facil- 
ities of  a  high  and  advanced  civilization.  We 
confidently  expect,  within  the  next  few  years, 
to  see  the  colony  system — which  has  been  so 
auspiciously  begun,  and  the  successful  working 
of  which  has  been  so  fully  demonstrated — ex- 
tend its  borders  and  spread  its  strong  arms, 
until  it  shall  have  gathered  within  its  benefi- 
cent grasp  a  large  proportion  of  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  broad  domain  of  Fresno  county. 
—  ^Vei7io  Bepuhlican. 


CALIFORNIA'S   GREATEST  NEED 

If  California  needs  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other, it  is  an  increase  of  productive  settlers. 
The  State  is  thinly  populated,  many  lands  are 
lying  uncultivated,  and  the  manufactures  are 
struggling  along  in  their  infancy ;  its  towns 
are,  many  of  them,  languishing  for  want  of 
proper  support,  and  the  money  of  its  people, 
instead  of  being  actively  employed  in  produc- 
tive enterpreses  is  lying  idle,  seeking  profitable 
use  by  being  loaned  out  through  banks.  A 
steady  and  greater  addition  to  the  population 
of  the  State  by  emigration  would  go  far  to- 
wards remedying  this  state  of  things,  for  new 
men  create  new  wants  and  at  the  same  time 
they  add  to  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
State  by  putting  in  their  labor  at  cultivating 
the  soil  or  otherwise.  If  our  uncultivated 
lands  could  be  taken  up  by  a  good  class  of  set- 
tlers, everj'  branch  of  business  would  feel  the 
impetus  their  presence  would  give,  and  more- 
over, new  branches  of  business  would  spring 
up  to  meet  the  wants  created  by  a  heavier  pop- 
ulation. Manufactures,  we  find,  are  only  pos- 
sible in  thickly  settled  communities.  Growing 
communities  are  not  satisfied  to  import  from 
abroad  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  go  to  manu- 
facture and  produce  them.  The  crying  need 
of  California  is  said  to  be  manufactures,  and 
undoubtedly  this  is  so,  but  her  first  need  is 
more  people. — Santa  Clara  Journal. 


AMADOR  WINES. 

The  Amador  Ledger  says:  "A.  Marre,  of 
Jackson,  returned  from  his  trip  to  the  Eastern 
States  last  Saturday.  He  shipped  6,000  gallons 
of  wine  to  Chicago  and  other  points,  and  went 
a  few  days  afterwards  to  negotiate  for  the  sale 
of  the  same.  He  met  with  no  difiiculty  in  dis- 
posing of  the  wine,  at  a  paying  price.  He  says 
that  there  is  an  active  demand  for  California 
wines  in  the  East.  He  opened  a  wholesale  de- 
pot both  at  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  sold 
the  entire  stock  in  one  month.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  to  ship 
from  6,000  to  8,000  gallons  more  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  will  have  to  buy  that  quantity 
from  other  manufacturers,  to  enable  him  to 
fulfil  his  contract. 


OAKLAND. 

For  more  than  three  years,  Oakland  has  not 
had  such  an  air  of  prosperity  as  to-day.  Once 
more,  new  buildings  can  be  seen  in  most  parts 
of  the  city,  and  in  nearly  everj-  case  they  are 
of  an  expensive  kind.  No  shanties  are  being 
built.  Land  is  so  cheap  in  the  suburbs,  and 
the  cost  of  materials  so  light,  that  the  poorest 
man  can  have  a  house  that  will  be  comfortable 
and  provided  with  many  of  the  modern  con- 
veniences, and  for  these  reasons,  we  expect 
that  but  very  few  inferior  buildings  will  be 
erected.  The  business  improvements  which 
have  been  commenced  are  costly  and  extensive, 
and  indicate  a  firm  belief  on  the  part  of  capi- 
talists in  the  future  of  the  place. — Oakland 
Times. 


OF  CAT^IFORTVIA. 


Capital, 
Assets,  - 


$750,000. 
$1,200,000. 


1 1 1>  J>1J0   OF  F  I  O  E  : 

Southwest  Comer  of  California  and  Sansonie  Streets. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Tte  Firen^ans  Fund  Insurance  fompany 

BASES  ITS  CLAIMS  to  the  best  patronage  upon  its  SOUND 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION  reinforced  by  its  recent  LARGE 
ACCESSION  OF  CAPITAL  ;  its  EXTENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
AGENCIES,  giving  it  a  LAHGE  PREMIUM  INCOME,  without 
the  necessity  of  heavy  concr  -"tration  of  risks  ;  its  adherence  to 
the  BEST  PRINCIPLES  .  VD  PRACTICES  OF  UNDER- 
WRITING ;  and  its  promp  and  equitable  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  LEGITIMATE  LOSSES. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  DUTTON,  Asst.  Secretary. 
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IRON  9IIMNG. 

A  correspondent  of  tLe  Bulletin,  of  tbis  city, 
writing  from  Placer  county,  has  tbe  following 
concerning  the  Clipper  Gap  Iron  Mining  Com- 
pany, whose  claims  lie  in  that  section  just 
across  Bear  river  from  the  lower  part  of  Grass 
Valley  township: 

Messrs.  Hotaling,  Judson  and  Scott  have,  it 
is  understood,  invested  about  $300,000  in  the 
development  of  the  hematite  of  Clipper  Gap 
and  the  erection  of  a  smelting  furnace.  The 
latter  turns  out  about  thirty  tons  of  pig  iron 
per  day.  About  600  tons  of  this  metal  has 
thus  far  been  smelted,  one-third  of  which  has 
already  been  used  in  the  foundries  of  San 
Francisco.  This  metal  has  by  actual  test  pro- 
ven greatly  superior  to  the  best  Scotch  pig.  It 
has  successfully  resisted  a  pressure  of  over 
18,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  while  the 
maximum  resistance  of  Scotch  pig  is  placed  at 
about  6,000  pounds. 

The  presence  of  iron  ore  at  Clipper  Gap  has 
been  known  lor  many  years.  But  the  high 
price  of  labor  and  fuel  prevented  its  earlier 
development.  At  present,  the  oak  and  pine 
forests  adjacent  to  the  mine  and  furnace  sup- 
ply abundance  of  fuel  in  the  form  of  charcoal. 
The  charcoal  kilns,  (which  are  situated  in  Ne- 
vada county)  mine  and  smelting  furnace  pro- 
vide employment  to  177  men.  A  good  flux  has 
been  found  in  the  presence  of  a  large  deposit 
of  marble  in  the  vicinity.  The  excavations  on 
the  deposits  of  hematite  give  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  permanent  and  inexhaustible. 
It  may  be  that  future  explorations  will  develop 
the  presence  of  coal  in  the  vicinity  which  will 
be  substituted  for  charcoal  as  fuel,  when  the 
present  convenient  supply  of  timber  shall  have 
been  exhausted.  Good  smelting  coal,  lime- 
stone and  iron  ore  are  near  geological  neigh- 
bors in  other  regions,  and  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  the  same  geological  rule  should  not 
prevail  at  Clipper  Gap  or  at  any  other  place  in 
the  State  where  iron  ore  and  limestone  are 
known  to  exist  in  close  proximity  to  one 
another. 

One  of  the  most  promising  features  in  the 
industrial  development  of  California  is  the 
progiess  made  in  the  manufacture  of  the  use- 
ful metals.  The  busy  scenes  in  the  district 
bounded  between  Market  street  and  Kincon 
Hill  and  First  street  and  the  bay  in  San  Fran- 
cisco indicate  more  clearly  than  language  can 
describe  the  value  of  the  manufacture  of  iron 
to  a  community.  The  principal  manufactories 
in  the  district  described  are  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction of  machinery  such  as  is  used  in  mines 
and  on  the  sea.  Outside  this  district  lies  thi 
Pacific  Rolling  Mills,  which  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  bar  iron  and  rails  for  railroads. 
Besides  these  manufactories,  there  is  an  end- 
less variety  of  smaller  establishments,  in  and 
outside  the  districts  named,  wherein  metallic 
articles  of  everyday  use  are  manufactured. 
The  number  of  these  small  establishments  is 
steadily  increasing.  One  of  the  latest  of  these 
establishments  is  a  manufactory  of  stoves.  It 
begins  on  a  small  scale,  but  it  has  a  wide  and 
profitable  field  before  it.  It  is  not  very  many 
years  since  the  manufacture  of  stoves  was  a 
matter  of  speculation  and  doubt  in  St.  Louis, 
but  it  has  since  attained  mammoth  propor- 
tions. There  is  no  good  reason  why  San  Fran- 
cisco should  not  manufacture  just  as  good 
stoves  as  St.  Louis  or  any  other  city,  and  sell 
them  for  less  money. 

The  demand  for  manufactures  of  iron  is  a 
never  failing  one.  It  keeps  pace  with  the  set- 
tlement and  industry  development  of  the 
State.  And  there  are  new  wants  for  iron  turn- 
ing up  every  day.  There  is  no  industry  which 
can  contribute  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 
Every  manipulation  of  iron  by  the  mechanic 
increases  its  value.  A  cheap  fragment  of  iron 
can,  by  the  application  of  skilled  labor,  be 
converted  in  value  into  much  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold.  It  also  opens  new  and  profit- 
able avenues  for  skilled  labor.  There  is,  re- 
ally, no  metal  which  furnishes  in  its  manipu- 
lation so  much  employment  to  man  as  iron.  It 
is  in  the  light  of  this  fact  that  the  opening  of 
the  iron  mines  in  Plicer  county  and  the  inau- 
guration of  iron  smelting  at  Clipper  Gap  may 
be  regarded  as  of  much  more  importance  to 
California  than  the  discovery  and  development 
of  a  new  and  extensive  gold  field  within  its 
boundaries. 


ininilGRATION  STATISTICS. 

The  Chronicle  recently  contained  a  carefully 
prepared  editorial  upon  the  subject  of  immi- 


gration to  the  United  States.  The  question  is 
one  of  interest  to  all,  and  we  therefore  make 
an  extract  from  the  article  in  question,  as 
follows: 

The  increase  of  immigration  during  these 
last  eleven  years  has  been  just  about  equal  to 
one-seventh  of  the  total  increaie  of  population 
in  all  the  States  and  Territories.  Of  the  arri- 
vals at  New  York  in  this  period  of  eleven  years 
669,408  were  Germans  and  445,436  Irish.  The 
English  are  third,  with  220,551,  and  the  rest 
are  distributed  to  Scandinavia,  France  and 
Italy  chiefly.  The  Superinteudeiit  of  Immi- 
gration at  New  York  reports  that  the  Italians 
have  but  two  points  of  destination — Baxter 
street,  N.  Y.,  and  California.  Of  late  years 
the  Irish  are  taking  to  the  country  and  becom- 
ing farmers.  If  the  present  estimates  for  the 
year  1881  shall  be  verified,  the  total  arrivals  in 
the  country  will  reach  nearly  or  quite  600,000 
this  year;  which,  added  to  the  arrivals  during 
the  eleven  next  preceding  years,  will  give  a 
total  of  2,947,415  for  the  twelve  years.  The 
arrivals  at  New  York  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1880  were  82,646;  for  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod this  year,  109,123 — an  increase  of  32  per 
cent.  As  the  total  arrivals  at  all  ports  in  1880 
were  409,139,  this  rate  of  incr?ase  would  give 
but  about  540,000  for  1881;  but  the  news  re- 
ceived from  Europe  indicates  the  coming  of  a 
greater  number.  The  arrivals  so  far  this  year 
from  Germany  are  a  little  more  than  from  all 
other  countries,  exceeding  Ireland  nearly  five- 
fold, and  France  over  fiftyfold.  The  German 
arrivals  at  Castle  Garden  from  January  1st, 
1881,  to  May  1st  were  53,293,  against  11,006 
Irish,  10,574  English,  4,850  Swedes,  3,399  Ital- 
ians and  1,068  French.  Hungary,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Austria  and 
even  Norway  are  all  ahead  of  France  in  this 
year's  immigration. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  foreign  influx,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  report,  is  composed  of 
men  under  40  years  of  age,  who,  at  home, 
would  be  subject  to  military  duty.  The  men 
outnumbered  the  women  two  to  one.  The 
heaviest  immigration  prior  to  that  of  1880  was 
319,223,  in  the  year  1854,  when  the  placer 
mines  of  California  were  at  their  best.  It  is 
difficult  to  set  a  cash  value  upon  immigrants. 
The  common  computation  reckons  it  on  an  av- 
erage of  $1,000  each.  If  that  be  approxi- 
mately correct,  the  United  States  this  year  will 
gain  more  wealth  by  immigration  than  the 
value  of  all  her  exports  of  cotton,  grain  and 
provisions.  In  addition  to  the  $600,000,000 
gain  in  this  way,  the  gain  in  actual  cash,  at  tbe 
low  estimate  of  $100  for  each  immigrant,  will 
aggregate  $60,000,000. — Ilealdshurg  Enterprise. 


POPULATION    WANTED    FOR  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

The  bone  and  sinew  of  Germany  is  leaving 
it  for  the  United  States.  What  steps  have  beea 
taken,  let  us  ask,  to  divert  a  portion  of  this 
stream  of  population  to  California?  This  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  every  one  in  the  State. 
What  is  wanted  to  build  up  California  isa  ho- 
mogeneous  population,  and  not  the  labor  serfs 
of  China.  California  wants  men  and  women 
of  the  Caucasian  race  to  plant  themselves  up- 
on its  fertile  soil,  and  ljuild  up  homes  in  its 
pleasant  valleys  and  upon  its  verdant  slopes. 
Other  states,  with  far  fewer  natural  advanta- 
ges, are  putting  forward  their  claims  to  popu- 
lation by  various  agencies,  and  the  sweep  of 
immigration  is  naturally  toward  these.  If 
California  had  any  sufficient  agency  in  Europe 
no  doubt  immigrants  would  come  hither  as 
they  are  doing,  for  example  in  the  case  of 
Washington  Territory  and  Oregon,  but  there  is 
no  such  agency.  The  large  land-owners  of 
California  should  maintain  an  immigration  bu- 
reau in  England  and  another  in  Germany,  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  well-digested  infor- 
mation regarding  this  State  and  their  own  ter- 
ritory in  particular.  In  this  way,  we  have  lit- 
tle doubt,  colonies  might  be  formed,  and  sent 
out  here  to  occupy  the  now  unfilled  an  unpro- 
ductive acres  in  the  hands  of  private  owners. 
It  would  well  repay  the  landowners  by  selling 
a  portion  of  their  estate  at  a  fair  price,  and  by 
enhancing  the  value  of  what  remained.  In- 
«deed,  the  "unearned  increment"  should  be 
sufficient  to  compensate  them  for  parting  with 
a  portion  of  their  property  at  government  rates. 
When  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad  makes  its 
connection  with  deep  water  at  th«Gulf  of 
Mexico,  it  will  be  possible  to  bring  immigrants 
ftom  Liverpool  to  California  as  cheaply  as  they 
are  now  carried  to  Chicago  from  the  same  port, 
and  W3  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  an  early 


test  of  colonization  by  this  route  should  be 
made.  We  are  satisfied  the  railroad  company 
would  give  landowners  every  facility  for  intro- 
ducing population  to  the  State  by  this  route. 
It  is  their  interest  to  do  so.  Every  cental  of 
grain,  every  ton  of  hay.  every  load  of  lumber 
which  these  immigrants  might  produce  in  the 
future  must  go  to  the  market  over  the  railroad 
and  thus  contribute  to  its  revenue.  The  rail- 
road company  has,  therefore,  a  direct  and  per- 
manent interest  in  the  industrial  development 
of  the  State  by  the  increase  of  population.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose,  for  the  reason  stated, 
that  an  increase  of  Chinamen  is  encouraged 
by  the  railroad  corporation.  It  is  not.  The 
Chinese  are  not  half  as  good  customers  to  the 
railroad  as  the  same  number  of  white  men 
would  be.  But  everything  depends,  in  the 
main,  upon  the  owners  of  large  landed  proper- 
ties in  this  State.  If  they  choose  they  may 
accomplish  i  great  and  beneficial  work  at  a 
very  trifling  expense. — S.  F.  Daily  Post. 


DIVERSIFIED  FARMING. 

It  is  apparent  that  our  farmers  must  diver- 
sify their  products.  The  raising  of  wheat  or 
fruit  alone  is  not  the  correct  thing.  Every  far- 
mer should  raise  his  own  meat  and  his  own 
vegetables,  and  stiould  make  his  own  butter — 
that  is,  his  wi'e  (if  he  has  one)  should  make 
the  butter.  The  waste  matter  about  a  house 
and  farm  will  keep  a  few  pigs  in  good  order, 
and  a  small  lot  of  chickens  will  almost  pick 
up  their  own  living.  The  money  spent  for 
lard  and  strong  bacon  every  year  would  be 
saved,  and  would  go  toward  the  farming  capi- 
tal, if  attention  is  paid  to  these  minor  details, 
besides  getting  articles  far  more  wholesome. 
We  notice  that  many  of  our  farmers  purchase 
from  the  stores  every  article  of  provisions  con- 
sumed about  their  farms,  and  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles— for  instance,  ham,  bacon,  lard  and  but- 
ter— are  brought  in  most  instances  from  San 
Francisco  and  some  of  the  cities  of  the  East. 
In  these  articles  go  much  of  the  profit  from 
the  farm,  and  it  goes,  too,  to  build  up  farmers 
and  dealers  elsewhere.  The  farmers  of  Fresno 
county  should  be  exporters  of  the  articles 
mentioned  and  not  importers.  They  should 
brirg  money  from  other  parts  to  purchase 
these  very  articles  instead  of  sending  away 
their  capital  to  enrich  people  elsewhere.  The 
farmer  who  looks  after  these  details  is  sure  to 
prosper. — Fresno  Expositor. 


PLACER  COUNTY    WHEAT  BELT. 

The  Placer  Herald  says:  "The  wheat  belt 
of  Placer  county  extends  about  twenty  miles 
between  the  American  and  Bear  rivers,  and  ten 
miles  from  the  lowest  foothills  to  the  line  of 
Sutter  county.  This  area  includes  128,000 
acres  of  land,  of  which  120,000  acres  will  pro- 
duce 18  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  on  an  aver- 
age, by  summer  fallow.  But,  as  only  one-half 
of  the  land  is  in  crop  each  year  by  summer 
fallow,  it  may  be  estimated  that  there  are  an- 
nually on  68,000  acres  of  land  at  least  1,880,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  raised,  which,  at  75  cents 
per  bushel,  will  amount  to  $810,000.  No  com- 
putation is  here  made  of  the  raising  of  hay, 
barley,  hogs,  or  live  stock  generally,  nor  of 
volunteer  or  winter  plowed  crops. 

"In  Coon  Creek  Valley,  which  comprises 
the  lands  along  Coon  Creek,  Doty's  Ravine, 
and  Yankee  Slough,  tuere  are  thirty  farmers 
who  own  20,880  acres  of  excellent  wheat  land. 
The  farms  range  in  area,  from  a  quarter  sec- 
tion to  three  sections.  One  section  of  land 
makes  a  profitable  wheat  farm." 


MAKING    A   MOUNTAIN  HOME. 

The  Monterey  Cuiifornidn  says:  "Thirteen 
years  ago  Jonathan  Wright  and  Anson  Smith 
went  out  into  the  mountains  beyond  the  Lau- 
relles  ranch,  Monterey  county,  pre-empted  a 
claim  of  178  acres  of  tillable  land  in  a  small 
valley  and  went  to  work.  Their  total  capital 
was  not  exceeding  $50.  They  cut  down  red- 
wood trees,  made  them  a  house  and  com- 
menced hunting  wild  bees,  which  I  hey  would 
hive  and  bring  home.  Ever  since  that  time 
the  product  of  these  bees  has  kept  them  in 
provisions.  This  year's  crop  of  honey,  which 
they  recently  sold,  amounts  to  over  600  gal- 
lons. They  made  improvements  all  the  time, 
having  now  a  very  neat  and  comfortable  dwel- 
ling house,  large  barn,  commodious  bee  sheds, 
their  land  all  fenced  securely  and  well  tilled 
every  year  and  a  fine  orchard  bearing  all  kinds 
of  choice  fruits." 


SANTA  MARIA  VALLEY. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Press  says:  "The  valley 
proper  is  twenty-five  miles  long  hy  six  wide, 
making  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles; 
besides  there  are  many  small  valleys  in  the 
hills  adjoining  the  Maria  Valley,  such  as  the 
Bradley  Canyon,  a  small  valley,  but  a  very 
rich  and  productive  soil.  The  La  Graciosia 
Canyon,  which  is  equally  as  productive,  on 
the  south  of  Maria  valley,  is  a  vast  mesa  or 
table  laud,  which  resembles  a  beautiful  rolling 
prairie.  This  mesa  laud  is  of  a  red  or  mulatto 
cast,  specially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat 
and  barley,  which  is  very  productive  of  those 
cereals,  but  not  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
corn.  The  valley  proper  contains  one  hundred 
and  fifty  square  miles,  beginning  at  the  ocean 
and  extending  twenty-five  miles  southeast  with 
a  gradual  incline  of  about  10  feet  to  the  mile, 
but  to  all  ai)pearances  a  level  plain.  The  soil 
is  a  very  rich,  deep  sandy  loam,  varying  in 
color  from  a  very  black  to  a  mulatto,  but  all 
very  productive  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax, 
corn,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  Fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  grow  to  perfection." 


OUR   FRUIT  CROP. 

The  Merchant,  of  this  city,  says:  "The  pros- 
pects for  good  prices  for  our  fruit  crop  never 
were  more  promising  than  at  this  time,  and  the 
present  .season  bids  fair  to  be  a  remunerative 
one  both  for  fruit-growers  and  the  canned 
goods  interests  of  the  State.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  it  would  be  fair  to  expect  an 
annual  increase  in  the  demand  for  these  pro- 
ductions, but  owing  to  the  late  severe  winter 
in  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  which  re- 
sulted in  serious  injury  to  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds,  the  fruit  crops  will  be  short  and  this 
demand  is  likely  to  be  greatly  enhanced.  This 
is  especially  true  of  peaches." 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Oh'  CALIFORNIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Capital,  paid  in  M,  -  $200,000.00 


Assets,  Jan,  1, 1881,  $353,530.33 


Losses  Piiid  Since  Company  was  Or 
gmiized,  $721),284.Gt). 


JOHN  H.  WISE  Preslflrnt 

CHAS.  A.  LATON  Secretary 


No.  405  Call roi Ilia  Stiee*,  S.  F. 
A  LARGE  AND  COMPLKTE 

MAP  OF  CALIFORNIA 


This  Map  Has  Just  Been  Publislicd. 


IT  IS  LAIU  OUT  ON  A  SCALK  OF  12  MILES 
to  the  iiu  li;  sizf.  .'>,V.xl!<  fci  l.  In  (•(inipiliiiK  this 
work  I'n'c  lii-ci'HK  liiis  bfcn  luid  to  all  tin-  Kiirvi'j'K  in  the 
Surveyor  (Ic^ucrurs  Ortit-cK  of  botli  StiitcK.  Also,  to  tho 
Militar.v  mid  Hiiilroad  Survcj-K,  witli  miiiicrous  Couuty 
and  Private  SurvcyK. 

Tli(!  two  States  are  laid  out  with  DiiHe  T.int^H  and  Merid- 
ians, HhowinK  TowiishipH,  Seetions.  Hailroa-)K,  Itailroad 
Lands,  Frivutt;  Grants.  I^and  Districts,  Land  Otlices,  Ju- 
dicial Districts,  Military  Stations,  Indian  Reservations, 
MininK  and  AMnculttn'a!  Lands,  etc.  Grenl  care  lias 
been  taken  in  the  TopoKrapliy  of  each  Stale.  Prolessor 
Whitney,  formi'rly  of  tlie  State  GeoloKical  Survey,  and 
Professor  Uavidson,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  have  Kiveu 
aid  in  this  work. 

This  Map  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Husiness  Men  as 
well  as  that  of  Schools  and  Scientilic  Men.  It  is  the 
Standard  Map  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  City,  and 
throughout  this  Slate.  Surveyors  will  appreciate  its 
utility.  It  is  mounted  on  fine  muslin,  with  black  wal- 
nut rollers  Also  piit  up  in  Wnv.  leather  pockc^t  covers, 
suitable  for  travelers.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to 
make  it  a  complete  and  valuable'  work.  This  map  is 
now  offered  for  sale  at  717  Monkiomfhv  Stiikkt,  San 
FhanOisco;  also  at  the  principal  Book  Stores  on  the 
Coast.  Persons  desiring  a  copy  of  it  will  please  order 
it.  It  will  be  sent  C.  O.  U.  Price  JIO  mounted;  in  hook 
form,  $(!.  A  smaller  size,  frwm  scale  18  miles  to  the 
inch,  will  b<'  sold  at  ll  .'il),  book  form:  H,  mounted. 
WAKRKN  HOLT,  Publi»li(-r, 
717  niontifomery  St.,  Sun  Frunciiico. 
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READ  AND  CIRCII1.ATE. 
Whftx  you  huve  reail  this  paper  preserve  It 
and  leini  it  l<>  your  iieltrliborg,  or  send  it  to 
■  omefrieiifl  intlie  Kaslern,  Westernor  South- 
ern States,  fanada,  Kllsfland  and  Conti- 
nental Kurope.  who  will  value  the  informa- 
tion it  c  ontains,  and  luitrht  be  likely  to  come 
or  senil  intelliirent.  iiidustiious  farmers  to 
settle  in  falifornia. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  RESOURCES. 

Business  men  of  S.in  Fmncisco  and  of  the 
State  eenerally  prosper  only  when  the  State  is 
prosperous;  and  intelligent  industry  alone  can 
assure  general  prosperity.  An  intelligent  in- 
dustrial population  develops  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  more  rapidly  and  more 
permanently  than  any  number  of  great  enter- 
prise!: carried  on  by  associated  capital  in  any 
line  of  business.  Acting  on  this  conviction 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Kesoukcks  of 
Califoknia  has  put  forth  his  best  efforts,  for 
more  than  eleven  years  past,  to  make  known 
to  intelligent  people  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
Europe  the  great  natural  wealth  of  the  Golden 
State,  and  there  are  now  thousands  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  and  business  men  in 
the  State  who  were  induced  to  try  their  for- 
tunes here  through  the  information  and  en- 
couragement given  them  in  their  former  homes 
in  the  columns  of  this  Journal.  By  letters  re- 
ceived, it  is  certain  that  many  more  are  pre- 
paring to  make  their  homes  with  us  through 
the  same  agency. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  work  ac- 
complished by  TuE  Resol-kces  of  California. 
Each  issue  contains  a  photographic  view  of 
the  whole  industri.il  situation  of  the  State,  and 
the  best  results  of  intelligent  efibrt  put  forth 
in  the  development  of  farming,  viticultural 
and  mining  operations  in  every  county.  By  a 
careful  perusal  of  this  Journal,  the  farmers 
and  others  engaged  in  the  various  industrial 
pursuits  are  constantly  kept  posted  on  the  best 
methods  employed  in  these  various  avocations, 
and  they  are  thus  prepared  and  stimulated  to 
do  their  work  in  the  best  manner  and  to  attain 
far  better  results,  which,  of  course,  contributes 
largely  to  the  general  prosperity  and  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  country.  In  this 
respect,  alone,  the  importance  of  the  work 
done  by  The  Resources  can  hardly  be  overes- 
timated. 

In  the  columns  of  no  other  journal  published 
on  the  Pacific  coast  can  the  business  men  of 
San  Francisco  get  so  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive information,  of  the  real  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  State,  as  they  may  find  in  every 
number  of  The  Kesoi:rcf.s  of  California.  By 
a  careful  reading  of  its  pages  they  can  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  the  business  prospects  of 
the  State,  and  conduct  their  operations  accord- 
ingly. Thus  informed  they  can  judge  intelli- 
gently as  to  the  pro.spects  of  trade  and  deter- 
mine wisely  how  to  gauge  their  operations, 
and  save  themselves  from  miscalculations 
which  sometimes  prove  disastrous  and  always 
are  terribly  expensive. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  emi- 
nently proper  that  the  proprietor  of  this  Jour- 
nal should  call  upon  the  business  men  of  this 
city  for  subscriptions  to  this  paper,  both  for 
their  own  use  in  business  and  for  distribution 
among  their  friends  and  acijuaiutances  in  the 
Eastern  States.  It  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the 
proprietor  of  The  Resodkces,  to  double  its 
aubscription  list  in  this  city  at  once,  and  he 
respectfully  requests  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  public  spirited  citizens,  professional  as  well 
as  business  men,  to  extend  that  cordial  assis- 
tance and  cheerful  encouragement  which  he 
feels  that  the  work  to  which  he  is  devoting  the 
best  energies  of  his  life  should  receive.  More 
than  ten  years  of  the  best  of  his  life  have  been 
given  to  this  work,  and  during  all  that  period 
but  comparatively  few  of  the  citizens  of  the 
metropolis  have  ever  even  been  subscribers  to 
the  paper,  and  fewer  still  have  made  use  of  its 
columns  for  advertising  purposes;  but  the  fail- 
■  to  render  such  assistance  on  their  part  is 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  had 
such  an  opportunity  to  subscribe  and  <o  adver- 


tise as  now  will  be  afforded  them.  This  copy 
of  our  paper  is  placed  in  their  hands  with  the 
request  that  they  will  examine  it  with  friendly 
interest  and  see  if  it  is  not  only  a  duty  they 
owe  to  themselves  and  the  State,  but  a  pleasure 
as  well,  to  add  their  names  and  the  names  of 
eastern  friends  to  its  subscription  list,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  furnish  such  advertising 
patronage  as  shall  be  a  mutual  assistance  both 
to  themselves  and  the  proprietor  of  The  Re- 
sources. 


SMALL  FARMS. 

Just  now  considerable  is  being  said,  by  the 
interior  press  of  the  State,  concerning  the  sub- 
ject of  small  farms.  It  is  claimed  by  those 
whose  opportunities  for  judging  have  been 
good,  that  large  farms  are  neither  profitable  to 
the  owners  nor  the  State,  and  that  California 
will  yet  be  noted  for  its  small  farms.  In- 
stances, almost  innumerable,  can  be  cited 
showing  that  the  cultivation  of  large  farms  in 
the  Western  States  has  been  any  anything  but 
profitable.  They  have  been  proven,  in  the 
main,  both  injurious  to  individuals  and  the 
country.  The  majority  of  agriculturists,  who 
have  made  money  have  done  so  on  small  farms, 
while  the  large  farmers,  as  a  rule,  have  lost 
money. 

A  St.  Louis  paper,  not  long  since,  whose  ed- 
itor has  had  a  large  experience  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  had  an  article  stating,  substantially, 
that  farming  on  a  grand  scale,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  improved  machinery  and  imple- 
ments, is  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  in  the 
west  has  generally  terminated  disastrously. 
The  same  paper  adds  that  it  is  estimated  that 
the  money  sunk,  during  the  past  ten  years,  in 
such  undertakings  amounts  to  over  $100,000,- 
000.  Now,  we  contend  that  what  has  been  true 
in  the  above  named  States  is  no  less  true  of 
farming  in  California.  The  trouble  is,  our 
large  farmers  undertake  to  cultivate  too 
much  land  and  their  grand  ambition  ends  in  par- 
tial or  slovenly  cultivation.  We  cite  in  almost 
every  issue  of  our  Journal  many  examples  of 
the  profits  accruing  from  small  farms.  This 
skimming  over  a  large  number  of  acres  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  called  a  large  grower  is  fast 
losing  its  charm.  Thoroughness  is  what  is 
wanted  in  farming.  An  old  farmer,  not  long 
since,  in  an  article  in  one  of  our  agricultural 
papers,  said:  Let  farmers  face  about  and  rea- 
son diametrically  opposite  to  what  they  have 
been  doing,  namely,  that  if  one  acre  will  pro- 
duce IOC  bushels  or  pounds  of  a  crop,  one-half 
an  acre  should  be  made  to  produce,  with  extra 
cultivation  and  attention,  150  or  200  bushels 
or  pounds.  By  putting  this  course  of  reason- 
ing into  practice,  farmers  would  stop  the 
wasteful  and  ruinous  practice  they  have  been 
running  into.  Nothing  would  tend  to  promote 
local  prosperity  more  than  cutting  up  large 
estates.  It  is  the  only  way  to  bring  life  to  our 
business  interests.  The  principal  reason  why 
France  is  such  a  prosperous  nation,  is  on  ac- 
count of  her  small  farms.  Its  cultivated  land 
is  held  by  about  6,000,000  owners.  Five  mil- 
lions do  not  own  to  exceed  ten  acres  each.  A 
similar  state  of  things  exists  in  Belgium.  But 
in  Ireland  one-fifth  of  the  soil  is  held  by  110 
persons. 

When  the  soil  of  California  has,  foi  its  own- 
ers, three  or  four  million  cultivators  out  of  a 
population  of  fifteen  or  twenty  millions,  which 
it  can  support,  the  State's  true  prosperity  will 
be  realized.  And  why  should  not  that  time 
speedily  arrive.  California  possesses  great  ad- 
vantages. In  a  word,  the  climate  is  unsur- 
passed, the  soil  marvellously  productive  and 
unlimited  in  the  variety  of  its  products.  If 
one  is  not  too  ambitious  he  only  needs  a  small 
tract  of  land.  Twenty  acres  in  many  portions 
of  the  State  is  ample  for  a  family,  if  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  cultivated.  In  fact  this  is  all  that 
one  man  can  properly  till.  An  owner  of  such 
a  farm,  with  a  suflSciency  of  water  can  soon 
establish  a  bank  account  if  he  manages  prop- 
erly. This  area  of  land  is  equivalent  to  at 
least  seventy-five  acres  of  land  in  many  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  even  more  in  most  lo- 
calities. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Owen,  editor  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury,  who  recently  visited  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, states,  in  his  paper,  that  on  lands  of  the 
Pasadena  Colony,  near  Los  Angeles,  twenty 
acres  is  considered  a  large  farm.  Five  and  ten 
acres  are  the  more  usual  size.  He  says  that 
when  two  or  three  crops  of  vegetables  can  be 
produced  in  one  season,  and  fruit  trees  bear 
abundantly  from  the  second  year's  planting, 


one  has  but  little  idea,  until  he  tries  it,  what 
capacity  for  production  California's  best  soil 
produces.  Mr.  Owen  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  public  as  well  as 
for  the  owners  of  the  lands  if  the  foot-hills  of 
Santa  Clara  county,  which  are  admirably  adap- 
ted to  fruit  culture,  were  owned  and  cultivated 
in  small  parcels  ranging  from  twenty  to  forty 
acres. 

Frank  M.  Pixley,  the  accomplished  editor 
of  the  Argottaut,  has  become  so  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  resulting  from 
small  farming  that  he  recently  said,  in  the 
course  of  an  address  before  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  San  Joaquin  county,  that  it  is  the 
panacea  for  about  all  the  ills  of  life.  It  is  a 
solution  of  all  the  most  vexed  problems  of  po- 
litical economy. 


FARMING   AND  MINING. 

From  the  latest  reports  from  nearly  all  of 
the  farming  districts,  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  no  doubt  but  large  crops  will  be  harvested 
this  season.  In  no  year  since  California  be- 
came a  State,  has  the  prospect  been  more  en- 
couraging. Looking  over  the  whole  State 
there  is  one  general  expression  of  satisfaction. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  area  of  swamp  and  overflowed 
land  has  been  reclaimed,  and  a  still  larger  one 
rendered  fertile  by  irrigation,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  at 
the  present  time  is  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year.  We  learn  from  our  exchanges  that  the 
farmers  are  anxious  lest  they  may  be  short  of 
help  to  gather  their  crops.  In  Merced  and 
other  portions  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley 
the  wages  being  offered,  for  the  harvest  season, 
are  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  board. 
In  some  instances  as  high  as  three  dollars  a 
day  has  been  offered.  We  learn  from  reliable 
sources  that  for  the  present  harvest,  which  will 
last  in  many  places  fully  one  hundred  days, 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  five  or  six  thousand 
more  laborers  than  there  are  now  in  the  State. 
Next  to  farm  laborers,  females,  to  do  house- 
work, are  in  demand  at  good  wages. 

For  the  information  of  our  distant  readers 
we  will  State  that  the  agriculture  of  California 
not  only  leads  all  other  industries,  but  it  is 
now  fully  one-third  greater  in  value  than  the 
annual  mining  product  of  all  the  territory  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  a  great  inter- 
est, but  only  in  the  beginning  of  its  develop- 
ment. 

Mining  affairs  in  California  seem  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  From  all  sections  we 
hear  of  new  mines  being  opened,  new  improve- 
ments being  made  and  operations  on  a  large 
scale  being  commenced.  We  believe  that  our 
mines  will,  at  no  distant  day,  afford  employ- 
ment for  thousands  of  the  hardy  Cornish  min- 
ers now  arriving  in  New  York  from  England. 
There  are  thousands  of  square  miles  of  aurif- 
erous mountain  and  valley  land  lying  west  of 
the  summit  of  the  Sierras  that  have  hardly 
been  scratched  over,  and  which  may  at  any 
time  develop  into  mines  of  great  productive- 
ness and  value.  A  few  extraordinary  discover- 
ies in  this  direction,  such  as  have  frequently 
occurred  in  the  early  history  of  the  State, 
would  empty  our  cities  of  their  surplus  popu- 
lation and  furnish  employment  for  thousands. 

A  distinguished  writer  recently  said,  that 
mining,  as  an  industry,  is  second  to  none  ex- 
cept agriculture,  which,  without  the  product  of 
the  mines,  would  be  much  less  in  the  aggre- 
gate. The  one,  said  he,  acts  as  a  stimuient  to 
the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  products  of  the  ag- 
riculturist, as  they  enter  into  the  necessities  of 
increasing  population  and  commerce,  enlarge 
the  demands  of  the  precious  metals. 

With  a  good  season  for  the  two  chief  indus- 
tries of  the  State,  farming  and  mining,  a 
healthful  influence  will  be  felt  in  all  other 
channels  of  business  and  cause  the  wheels  of 
trade  to  run  merrily. 


AN  OLIVE  INHERITANCE. 

An  olive  grove  is  a  better  inheritance  than  a 
life  insurance  policy,  and  much  cheaper.  A 
grove  of  ten  acres  of  seven-year  old  trees  will 
produce  a  net  annual  income  of  not  less  than 
$2,500,  or  an  average  of  $250  per  acre,  as  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Ellwood 
Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  by  the  lessee  of 
the  Wolfskin  grove  in  Solano  county.  Strange 
as  it  may  Item,  but  few  persons  have  yet  giv- 
en any  serious  attention  to  the  subject  of  olive 
culture.  It  is  not  because  there  is  any  uncer- 
tainty about  the  growth  of  the  tree,  for  it 
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grows  like  a  willow  on  good  grape  land,  and 
without  irrigation ;  nor  is  it  because  the  mar- 
ket is  uncertain,  nor  the  management  of  the 
crop  difficult.  The  price  is  steady  and  always 
remunerative,  and  the  producer  has  the  world 
for  a  market.  Southern  France,  Italy,  Spain 
and  Asia  Minor  now  produce  about  all  the 
olives  and  olive  oil  of  commerce,  and  Califor- 
nia is  the  only  portion  of  the  United  States 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  olive.  The  de- 
mand always  exceeds  the  supply  of  both  olive 
oil  and  pickled  olives.  The  market  can  never 
be  over-stocked,  and  with  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization, the  consumption  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. No  greater  security  can  be  given  for  the 
investment  of  money,  in  any  enterprise,  than 
olive  culture  affords  in  California.  It  is,  there- 
fore, well  worth  while  to  call  the  attention  of 
patrons  of  the  Resources  of  Califol-viIa  to  this 
most  attractive  and  promising  industry. 

Land  can  be  purchased  in  a  dozen  different 
counties  in  this  State,  which  is  perfectly  adap- 
ted to  the  olive  tree,  for  $10,  $12  and  $15  an 
acre.  Cuttings  can  be  obtained  at  $5  a  hund- 
red, or  $50  for  ten  acres,  since  about  100 
trees  to  the  acre  will  be  enough  when  they  are 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  old.  The  plowing  and 
planting  can  be  done  for  $10  an  acre,  and  the 
annual  cultivation  of  the  ground  need  not  ex- 
ceed $2.50  an  acre.  To  sum  the  cost  of  ten 
acres,  we  have :  land,  $100;  cuttings,  $50; 
plowing  and  planting,  $100;  total  expenditure 
for  the  first  year,  $250  or  $25  per  acre.  In 
four  years  the  crop  will  pay  all  expenses  of  till- 
age and  harvesting,  and  the  fifth  year  a  profit 
of  at  least  $15  an  acre.  Thus  we  only  need  to 
provide  for  the  cost  of  tillage  the  2d  and  3d 
years,  which  is  $2.50  an  acre  each  year,  or  $50 
for  the  two  years;  and  hence  the  actual  outlay 
before  any  returns  are  available  will  be  but 
$30  an  acre,  or  $300  for  an  olive  grove  of  ten 
acres.  The  income  for  the  fifth  year  will  aver- 
age $15  an  acre  above  all  expenses,  or  $150  for 
ten  acres;  and  for  the  sixth  year  more  than 
twice  that  sum,  or  more  than  $30  an  acre:  the 
entire  cost  of  the  grove,  not  reckoning  the  crop 
of  the  fifth  year,  worth  $150.  In  other  words, 
in  six  years  the  ten  acre  olive  grove  wil  pay  for 
itself  and  leave  a  surplus  of  one  half  the  origi- 
nal cost;  and  the  crop  of  the  seventh  year,  as 
before  stated,  will  give  a  net  profit  of  $250  an 
acre,  or  $2,500  for  the  ten  acres.  The  crop  of 
the  eighth  year  will  largely  increase  over  that 
of  the  seventh,  and  will  gradually  increase 
from  year  to  year  thereafter  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  more. 

Could  a  better  or  safer  inheritance  for  the 
children  of  a  man  in  moderate  circumstances 
be  named,  even  in  the  rich  State  of  California? 
And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  olive 
tree  attains  a  great  age.  There  are  olive  trees 
in  Palestine  known  to  be  over  twelve  hundred 
years  old,  and  still  full  of  fruit  every  year. 


MINNESOTA  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

A  plain,  practical  farmer,  whose  letter  ap- 
pears in  another  column,  addresses  the  editor 
of  this  Journal,  and  discloses  some  striking 
facts  which  incidentally  contrast  Minnesota 
and  Calfornia  in  a  very  telling  manner.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  an  era  of  great  pros- 
perity has  set  in  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  that  all  leading  industries  are  re- 
markab'y  prosperous.  When  he  states  that  he 
would  gladly  work  with  his  team  and  board 
himself  for  $3  a  day,  and  that  people  cannot 
afford  to  pay  this  amount,  the  situation  is 
plain  that  life  in  California,  where  half  the 
year  is  not  given  over  to  a  most  rigorous  win- 
ter, is  wonderfully  attractive  to  a  Minnesota 
farmer.  The  same  amount  of  industry  here, 
which  is  required  to  make  the  ends  meet  at 
the  close  of  the  year  there,  will  soon  make  a 
man  comfortably  independent,  with  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  a  moderate  fortune  in  a 
score  of  years.  It  must  be  a  wonderful  relief 
to  the  mind  of  the  struggling  man  in  Minne- 
sota to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  he  can 
reach  California  and  escape  the  terrible  win- 
ters there  and  begin  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  permanent  home  in  this  fair  land  of  sun- 
shine, fruits  and  flowers.  The  reader  will 
find  the  letter  to  which  we  refer  suggestive 
of  great  contentment  for  our  California  far- 
mers.   

RAISINS. 

The  San  Jose  Merniry  says  :  "  Tne  finest  rais- 
ins we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  will  not  except  the 
best  imported  article,  have  been  produced  this  last 
season  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Feeley,  near  Ltxington,  in 
this  county.  They  are  made  from  the  variety  of 
grape  known  as  the  Larga  Bloom,  one  ol  the  best 
of  our  foreign  grapes,  and  which  grows  to  perfec- 
tion in  our  adjacent  hills." 
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JAY  GOULD  AKD  THE  THROUGH  OVER- 
LAND RAILROAD  ROUTKS. 

Some  two  weeks  ago  we  saw  it  stated  in  the 
telegraphic  dispatches,  that  the  Texas  Pacific 
Bailroad  Company  had  commenced  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  one  of  the  courts  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  from  proceeding 
further  East  with  the  construction  of  its  road; 
and  they  also  ask  in  their  complaint  that  all 
the  work  already  dime  on  it  in  that  territory, 
including  its  property  ir  rails,  equipments,  de- 
pots, etc.,  be  handed  over  to  the  Texas  Pacific 
Company,  represented  by  Jay  Gould.  Later 
reports  announce  that  a  temporary  injunction 
has  been  obtained  against  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co., 
and  a  receiver  appointed  with  bonds  placed  at 
$75,000  for  that  portion  of  the  line  extending 
across  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  proceedings,  of  course,  is  to  bar 
the  path  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  New  Or- 
leans and  thereby  prevent  it  from  having  the 
control  of  a  through  route.  Now,  in  order  to 
make  the  matter  perfectly  plain  to  our  readers 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  something  of  the 
history  of  these  rival  railroads.  This  we  will 
endeavor  to  do  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  the  State 
of  Texas  and  the  Federal  Govern  ueut  granted 
the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  immense 
land  tracts  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  rail- 
road from  Texas  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  San 
Diego  for  its  terminus.  The  land  grant  was 
made,  principally,  on  the  condition  that  the 
road  should  be  built  within  ten  years.  It  has 
now  been  more  thau  twelve  years  since  this 
grant  was  made,  and  the  Company  has  not 
built  the  road  nor  renewed  the  grant.  In  fact 
it  has  not  complied  with  any  of  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  grant.  Apparently  it  had 
abandoned  the  project  altogether  And  it  is 
well  understood  that  no  new  title  ever  can  be 
vested  in  the  Texas  Pacific,  for  Congress  is  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  renewing  the  old  land  grant. 
The  Southern  Pacific,  without  the  aid  of  land 
grants  or  subsidy  bond-:,  have  undertaken  to 
build  a  road  from  San  Francisco  through  to 
New  Orleans.  All  it  claims  is  the  right  of  way 
over  public  lands.  As  the  United  States  Stat- 
utes give  free  permission  to  all  corporations  to 
build  railroads  and  secure  the  right  of  way 
over  government  laud,  this  Company  went  for- 
ward with  its  great  work.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  ask  for  nothing  mors.  It  has 
now  reached  beyond  El  Paso,  1,270  miles  dis- 
tant from  San  Francisco.  Now,  in  our  opinion, 
when  the  equities  of  the  case  have  been  thor- 
oughly examined  into,  we  believe  that  the 
Court  will  hold  that  the  Texas  Pacific  corpor- 
ation, represented  by  Jay  Gould,  forfeited  its 
land  grant  by  neglecting  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  on  which  it  was  made;  and  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  was  justifiable  in 
building  a  road  along  or  near  the  line  formerly 
cor  ceded  to  the  Texas  Pacific.  Consequently 
it  will  order  the  injunction  dissolved. 

We  cannot  believe  for  a  moment,  that  there 
is  a  court  in  New  Mexico  or  anywhere  else, 
that  can  find  any  law  for  issuing  a  permanent 
injunction  at  the  request  of  a  corporation 
which  virtually  declares  that  it  will  neither 
build  the  road  itself  nor  permit  any  other  com- 
pany to  build  it.  This  savors  too  much  ol  the 
"dog  in  the  manger"  style  of  acting.  The 
Texas  Pacific  Company  has  kept  a  large  belt 
of  public  land  out  of  market  too  long,  already, 
on  the  pretext  that  it  owned  it.  Some  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  land  claimed  is  in  Cali- 
fornia. Now  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  stale 
claim  much  of  this  valuable  area  of  the  public 
domain  would  now  be  thickly  settled  with  in- 
dustrious and  prosperous  communitits. 

Jay  Gould,  of  "Black  Friday"  notoriety 
and  President  of  the  Texas  Pacific,  is  the  head 
and  front  of  the  conspirators  who  have  com- 
menced proceedings  against  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company.  His  object  is  to  obtain  the 
control  of  the  routes  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This 
he  hopes  to  accomplish  by  gobbling  up  the 
Southern  Pacific.  As  it  is  well  known  that 
this  man  is  entirely  destitute  of  conscientious 
scruples,  he  will  use  all  the  influence  his  great 
wealth  gives  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
But  he  will  find  out  that  his  antagonists  are 
not  less  resolute  and  sagacious  than  he.  He 
will  also  learn  that  their  company  purse  is  as 
long  as  his.  Besides  it  will  bo  found  that  all 
of  the  equities  of  the  case  are  in  favor  of  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

We  are  sure  that  the  people  of  California 
are  not  indifferent  to  the  benefits  they  have 
already  derived  from  the  energy  and  enterprise 


of  these  men.  The  millions  that  this  Company 
have  already  expended  in  this  and  adjacent 
states  and  territories  have  promoted  all  the  in- 
terests, both  great  and  small,  of  these  commu- 
nities. But  they  hope  to  do  still  more  for  our 
State  when  they  have  the  entire  control  of  a 
through  route.  When  the  great  work,  now  in 
progress,  is  completed  to  New  Orleans,  the 
men  composing  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
will  be  looked  upon  and  regarded  as  Califor- 
nia's best  friends.  For  it  will  secure  to  us, 
without  a  rival,  the  constantly  increasing  trade 
of  the  cities,  towns,  villages  and  the  vast 
country  traversed  by  it;  and  thereby  promote 
the  great  interests  of  our  people.  It  will  be 
the  means  of  stimulating  enterprise  of  every 
character;  it  will  bring  desolate  regions  under 
cultivation;  increase  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try; invite  and  secure  the  settlement  and  im- 
provement of  uninhabited  regions  of  vast  ex- 
tent; promote  immigration  and  increase  the 
taxable  value  of  property. 

Those  who  have  given  this  enterprise  but  a 
passing  thought  are  not  aware  of  the  vast  im- 
migration, of  a  thrifty  class  of  people,  it  will 
be  the  means  of  bringing  to  this  State  from 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Should  Jay  Gould  succeed  in  his  base  and 
insolent  demand  it  will  injure  California  be- 
yond all  calculation,  as  it  will  greatly  retard 
immigration.  For  it  is  generally  understood 
that  the  managers  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in- 
tend, after  completing  their  road  to  New  Or- 
leans, to  connect  it  with  a  line  of  steamers  for 
ports  in  Europe  with  a  view  of  bringing  immi- 
gration to  California  at  low  rates.  The  rail- 
road and  steamship  line,  under  one  manage- 
ment, will  bring  immigrants  and  our  vacant 
lands  into  close  proximity.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific will,  when  completed,  as  far  as  California 
is  concerned,  be  the  means  of  adding  greatly 
to  the  progress,  general  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  her  people.  It  would  be  a  great  calam- 
ity to  our  State  if  the  Southern  Pacific  should 
lose  the  right  to  control  a  through  route  to 
New  Orleans. 


A   MAniniOTH   SUGAR  REFINKRY. 

A  short  time  ago  an  interesting  event,  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance,  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  a  gigantic  industrial 
enterprise,  took  place  within  the  limits  of  this 
city.  We  allude  to  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  California  Sugar  Refinery, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  now  in  course  of 
construction  at  the  Potrero,  between  Delaware 
and  Louisiana  streets.  As  the  June  number  of 
our  Journal  went  to  press  a  little  too  soon  to 
make  any  mention  of  this  notable  event,  we 
now  propose  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  account 
of  it.  By  special  invitation  some  five  hundred 
guests,  representative  of  the  business  men  of 
the  city,  participated  in  the  ceremony.  After 
the  stone  was  lowered  into  its  resting  place 
Ex-GovEKNOu  Low  made  a  short  speech  giving 
the  history  of  the  enterprise  from  its  inception 
to  the  present  time,  together  with  a  statement, 
showing  the  great  importance  and  magnitude 
of  the  work  just  commenced.  He  said,  sub- 
stantially, that  it  was  practically  the  brain 
work  of  one  man,  who,  by  his  patience,  honesty 
and  business  sagacity  has  brought  such  grand 
results  from  an  humble  beginning.  The  orator 
paid  a  glowing  and  well  deserved  tribute  to 
Claus  Speeckles,  the  founder  of  the  enter- 
prise, which  was  heartily  applauded.  Mr. 
Spreckles,  in  a  brief  speech,  returned  his 
thanks  and  invited  all  to  partake  of  a  sump- 
tuous collation.  Speeches  were  made  by  sev- 
eral gentlemen,  all  of  which  were  eulogistic  of 
Mr.  Spreckels. 

The  new  refinery  will  be  fully  400  feet  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  and  ten  stories  high.  Its  situation  is 
admirable,  the  water  in  front  being  of  sufficient 
depth  to  admit  of  the  ceepest  draft  vessels. 
The  wharf  will  be  400  feet  in  length.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  grounds  will  be  placed  the 
rails  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  thus  se- 
curing both  land  and  water  carriage.  A  reser- 
voir with  a  capacity  of  7,000,000  gallons  has 
been  constructed  on  the  hill  adjacent  to  the  re- 
finery. It  will  be  supplied  with  water  from  an 
artesian  well.  The  cost  of  the  property,  build- 
ings and  machinery,  will  approximate  $1,200,- 
000.  All  the  work  will  be  performed  by  our 
own  mechanics  and  laboring  men.  Throe  hun- 
dred and  fifty  white  men  will  bo  constantly 
employed.  It  will,  when  completed,  turn  out 
600  tons  of  sugar  per  day.  It  is  expected  that 
the  refinery  will  be  completed  and  in  running 
order  by  next  February. 

The  reason  for  building  the  refinery  so  high. 


and  having  so  many  stories,  is  to  save  reband- 
ling  the  sugar.  The  whole  building  rests  on  a 
solid  stone  foundation. 

It  is  understood  that  no  Chinese  will  be  em- 
ployed in  Ihis  refinery;  and  the  wages  of  the 
operatives  will  be  the  same  as  they  have  been 
for  ten  years  past,  averaging  from  $50  to  $G0 
per  month. 

It  is  said,  by  well  informed  persons,  that  this 
refinery  will  be  not  only  the  largest  but  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  that  it  will,  with  less  ex- 
pense, refine  four  times  the  quantity  of  sugar 
that  the  present  works  have  the  capacity  to  do. 

It  is  stated  by  a  writer  in  the  commercial  col- 
umns of  the  Daily  Evenimj  Bulletin  of  this  city, 
that  the  reason  for  the  construction  of  this  gi- 
gantic building  is  simply  because  the  demands 
ol  commerce  require  it,  it  being  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  our  sugar  trade.  This  one  is  being 
built  with  all  the  modern  appliances  and  ma- 
chinery to  supply  a  long  felt  want.  This  refi- 
nery will  be  the  means  of  attracting  other 
manufacturing  enterprises  which  will  build  up 
that  part  of  the  city  and  give  employment  to 
thousands  of  people. 

Mr.  Spreckles  has  set  a  noble  example  for 
other  rich  men  to  follow  who  have  made  their 
fortunes  in  California.  The  California  Sugar 
Refinery  will  be  an  enduring  monument  of  the 
wisdom  and  sagacity  of  its  energetic  and  enter- 
prising founder. 

The  Company  is  composed  of  the  following 
named  gentlemen:  Claus  Spreckles,  Presi- 
dent; John  D.  Spreckles,  Vice-President;  Ex- 
Governor  F.  F.  Low,  Claus  Mangels,  Henry 
Brickwedel,  Co-Directors;  Adolph  B.  Spreck- 
les, Secretary. 


THE  BUILDING    BUSINESS    AND  MANU- 
FACTURES. 

We  learn  from  reliable  sources  that  there  is 
more  building  now  going  on  and  being  pro- 
jected in  every  locality  in  the  State,  than  there 
has  been  for  many  years  past.  San  Francisco 
and  its  adjoining  towns  have  building  opera- 
tions now  underway  and  in  contemplation, 
that  will  cost,  when  completed,  many  millions 
of  dollars.  Th'e  progress  now  beiug  made  in 
such  towns  as  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Sacramento 
City,  and,  iu  fact  hundreds  of  interior  villages, 
is  something  truly  astonishing.  Lumbering 
facilities  are  being  enlarged  to  correspond  with 
the  increased  demand.  Manufactories  on  a 
large  and  small  scale  will  be  constructed,  for 
our  far-seeing  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  importance  of  home  manufactures.  Many 
of  the  journals  of  the  interior  make  frequent 
mention  of  the  necessity  of  steadily  increasing 
the  number  of  manufactories  in  their  respec- 
tive sections.  The  Suisun  Republican,  for  in- 
stance, says,  iu  substance,  that  by  building 
manufactories  we  get  a  permanent  increase  of 
population,  and,  in  consequence  a  surer  and  a 
more  reliable  market  for  our  products.  The 
Antioch  Ledger  is  of  the  opinion  that  our  State 
will  not  be  prosperous  until  she  enters  more 
largely  upon  manufacturing  home  products  in- 
stead of  shipping  the  raw  materials.  The 
same  paper  adds  that  while  Eastern  manufac- 
turers have  grown  wealthy  in  selling  us  articles 
made  from  California  productions,  our  peo- 
ple seem  satisfied  with  loaning  money  when 
they  can,  at  high  rates  of  interest,  investing 
in  stocks,  and  other  doubtful  speculati  ns. 

The  people  of  San  Jose  and  other  interior 
towns  have  recently  been  holding  meetings 
with  a  view  of  showing  the  advantages  of  their 
several  localities  as  manufacturing  centers. 

We  are  glad  that  the  press  of  the  State  is 
advocating  the  construction  of  more  manufac- 
tories. It  ought  not  to  require  much  argu- 
ment to  convince  sensible  people  that  what  the 
principal  towns  in  the  State  most  need  are 
more  manufacturing  industries.  Every  fac- 
tory, however  small,  gives  extra  employment, 
increases  our  population  and  wealth  and  de- 
velopi  other  industries.  We  are  also  glad  that 
farmers  generally  are  building  better  and  more 
home-like  residences. 

There  is  a  good  d(!al  of  building  now  going 
on  in  this  city,  and  some  of  the  new  houses 
are  costly  and  elegant.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Howard,  Folsom,  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets, 
several  rows  of  two-story  dwellings  have  just 
been  completed,  and  it  is  stated  that  each  ten- 
ement found  an  occupant  before  the  building 
was  finished. 


OUR    ILLUSTRATION    OF    SAN  BUENA- 
VENTURA. 

We  present  our  readers,  this  month,  with  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  biiHinosH  portion  of  San  Buena- 
ventura, the  county  seat  of  Ventura  county.  This 


ia  from  a  photograph  taken  by  J.  0.  Brewster,  of 
that  lovely  city  by  the  sea.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  place  can  easily  poiut 
out  the  large  business  houses  of  Chafto  &  Gilbert 
and  Einstine  &  Burnhcini,  the  two  largest  general 
stores  in  Southern  Califoi'nia;  F.  W.  Baker's  hard- 
ware store,  the  dry  goods  house  of  Walker  &.  Healy, 
the  Bank  of  Ventura,  the  Occidental  Hotel,  kept 
by  Hobson  it  Bice  ;  the  large,  brick  Revere  Hotel, 
kept  by  Wagner  &  Co.;  the  Ventura  Planing  Mills, 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company's  warehouses 
and  wharf,  the  beautiful  sea  beach  stretching  south- 
cast  to  Hueneme,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  are  all 
plainly  visible.  Ayers'  Hotel,  the  Old  Mission,  the 
Court  House,  and  several  prominent  features  of 
the  town  are  not  taken  in  for  want  of  space. 
Enougli  is  given  to  show  that  this  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  places  in  all  California. 


BETTER  THAN  STOCKS. 

Men  are  willing  to  invest  money  if  they  can 
see  a  fair  prospect  of  large  and  sure  returns. 
It  is  only  necessary jto  convince  them  that  they 
can  make  money  and  they  will  take  their  o  vu 
chances.  Iu  this  number  of  the  Resources  of 
California  a  brief  reference  is  made  to  the 
enormous  profits  assured  from  a  moderate  in- 
vestment in  olive  culture.  Men  hesitate  at 
nothing  in  California  when  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  enterprise  will  pay.  It  is,  therefore, 
certain  that  as  soon  as  they  are  convinced  that 
the  profits  of  olive  culture  are  great,  they  will 
embark  in  it  with  enthusiasm.  Investigation 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  The  facts 
are  established  and  are  incontrovertible.  It  is 
impossible  to  set  them  aside.  Men  of  mod- 
erate means  are  especially  interested  in  the 
subject,  for  it  opens  the  waj  to  independence. 


A   SPLENDID  TONIC. 

We  have  fully  tested  the  merits  of  the  Peru- 
vian Bitters,  sold  to  the  trade  by  Messrs.  H. 
Wilmerding  ct  Co.,  the  sole  agents.  We  un- 
hesitatingly give  them  our  unqualified  endorse- 
ment. In  our  case  it  has  entirely  broken  up 
an  intermittent  fever.  For  delicate  people, 
who  are  wanting  in  appetite,  no  better  tonic 
can  be  taken.  They  are  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care  and  composed  of  the  purest  ma- 
terials. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  LOS  ANGELES  HER- 
ALD. 

Wo  received  a  few  days  ago  a  copy  of  the  illus- 
trated edition  of  the  above  named  journal.  It  con- 
tains many  fine  engravings  of  the  residences  and 
of  noted  places  in  and  around  that  city.  The  pa- 
per is  full  of  well  written  articles  descriptive  of 
the  beauties  and  resources  of  Southern  California, 
and  parlicularly  of  Los  Angeles  and  surroundings. 
The  enterprise  that  can  get  up  such  a  paper  de- 
serves the  favorable  notice  and  hearty  support  of 
the  people  where  it  is  published.  The  illustra- 
tions of  old  Los  .\ngele8  and  the  present  city  are 
fine,  and  shows  the  wonderful  progress  that  beau- 
tiful city  has  made. 


SANTA   ROSA   GRAPE  PLANTING. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Republican  says:  "A  W. 
Arnold  planted  eight  acres  of  grapes  on  clay 
loam,  prepared  by  plowing  with  three  horses, 
12  inches  deep,  and  rolling  and  harrowing  a 
portion  of  the  field — harrowing  a  portion  of 
it— until  it  was  mellow.  The  rows  are  nine 
feet  apart.  He  experienced  no  trouble  in  push- 
ing the  cuttings  of  ordinary  length  down  to 
the  last  eye,  when  they  were  sot  firmly  with  a 
pressure  of  the  foot.  In  this  way  ho  and  Jo- 
seph Reed  planted  about  1,000  each  day.  They 
are  growing  finely." 
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A  PROFITABLE  FARM. 

The  following,  which  we  take  from  the  Bus- 
ulan  Rii-er  Flag,  is  a  well  authenticated  in- 
stance of  what  can  be  accomplished  at  farming 
in  C'ilifornia,  by  industry: 

Eleven  years  ago  Mr.  William  McElroy,  re- 
siding about  one-half  mile  from  Healdsburg 
near  the  Dry  Creek  bridge,  purchased  at  that 
place  thirty  acres  of  land,  paying  therefor 
$1:J3%  per  acre.  The  farm  is  rich  alluvial  bot- 
tom land.  Portions  of  our  valley  lying  be- 
tween high  mountain  ranges  have  for  ages  been 
filling  up  with  a  sedimentary  deposit,  the  wash- 
ings of  the  adjiici-nt  hills.  In  proof  of  this, 
not  long  ago  Mr.  McEIroy  sunk  a  well  near  his 
barn  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet,  and  found 
the  soil  of  the  same  character  all  the  way 
down,  and  by  experiment  proved  that  by  expo- 
sure to  sun  and  air  any  of  the  dirt  taken  from 
this  well  would  produce  good  crops.  He  thinks 
geological  evidences  exist  near  his  place  prov- 
ing that  in  a  remote  past  this  part  of  our  val- 
ley, at  least,  was  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

The  creek  bordering  on  his  place  and  the 
country  road  reduced  the  acreage  to  twenty- 
five.  This  cost  him  $4,000;  he  paid  $2,000 
cash  down  and  ran  in  debt  for  the  balance,  but 
from  the  product  of  this  little  farm  he  has  sup- 
ported a  family  of  six  and  paid  $500  in  gold 
coin  annually  on  his  indebtedness.  And  how 
did  he  do  it?  Principally  from  wheat  and  corn. 
The  yield  of  the  former  has  never  been  less 
than  forty  bushels  to  the  acre  and  as  high  as 
sixty;  and  the  corn  has  some  years  yielded 
more  than  sixty  bushels.  At  this  point  our 
readers  are  ready  to  ask  what  was  his  method 
of  cultivating?  He  regards  this  soil  as  practi- 
cally inexhaustable,  and  under  his  treatment 
it  has  seemed  to  improve  rather  than  depreci- 
ate. His  practice  has  been  to  plant  corn  one 
year  and  wheat  the  two  succeeding  years,  or 
corn  every  third  year.  For  corn  he  plows  at 
least  eight  inches  deep,  turning  under  as  much 
green  volunteer  vegetation  as  pos.sible,  some- 
times even  sowing  wild  oats  or  something  else 
for  this  purpose.  He  believes  the  decaying 
vegetation  is  a  fertilizer,  and  when  fermenting 
makes  the  land  lighter,  more  porous  and  re- 
tains a  moisture  until  the  grain  is  nearly  ma- 
tured. His  plowing  for  corn  is  generally  done 
about  the  15th  of  March.  He  lays  out  his  fur- 
rows with  a  bull  tongue  plow,  sinking  it  to  a 
depth  of  eighteen  inches;  he  then  cross  fur- 
rows it  with  a  light  plow  at  a  depth  of  four 
inches,  and  where  these  two  furrows  intersect 
he  drops  his  corn,  covering  it  with  a  plow;  as 
soon  as  this  is  done  he  runs  over  it  with  a  har- 
row and  the  work  of  planting  is  done,  and 
well  done.  He  follows  this  the  next  season 
with  a  wheat  crop,  plowing  but  once  and  then 
only  four  inches  deep.  He  leaves  the  corn 
stalks  standing  and  turns  them  under  in  plow- 
ing as  fertilizers.  The  second  year's  plowing 
for  wheat  crop  is  a  little  deeper,  and  delayed 
as  much  as  possible  until  full  seeding  time.  He 
believes  the  land  is  impoverished  by  early 
plowing,  as  much  good  soil  is  carried  ofl  iu  the 
form  of  muddy  water  by  the  early  rains,  and 
therefore  the  work  should  be  deferred  to  the 
very  last  moment.  He  permits  the  stubble  to 
stand  and  turns  it  under,  as  it  helps  to  enrich 
the  land. 

Mr.  McElroy  continued  this  method  of  farm- 
ing seven  years,  paying  for  his  place  and  sav- 
ing a  snug  little  sum  besides.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  he  sold  ten  acres  of  his  land  for  $300 
per  acre,  and  regrets  now  that  he  sold  even  at 
that  price.  He  has  realized  $150  annually 
from  a  small  fruit  orchard,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  planting  peach  trees,  with  a  view  to  grafting 
a  fine  variety  of  plums.  He  believes  these 
will  yield  at  the  lowest  calculation  $100  to  the 
acre.  He  has  experimented  for  a  number  of 
years  with  about  a  dozen  mature  plum  trees, 
and  they  have  yielded  him  from  $4  to  $5  an- 
nually each,  and  this  from  drying  the  fruit, 
simply.  He  is  raising  the  finest  variety  of  veg- 
etables; has  about  four  acres  of  alfalfa;  he 
cuts  one  good  crop  of  hay  from  this  and  then 
pastures  it;  in  this  way  he  is  able  to  keep  two 
fine  cows  and  two  horses  the  year  round.  By 
.'ceding  his  cows  a  few  carrots  and  beets  in  late 
Fall  and  early  Winter  the  flow  of  milk  and 
butter  continues  about  th-i  same  the  year 
round.  He  milks  them  three  years  between 
calving,  believing  the  cow  will  do  quite  as  well, 
and  retain  her  usefulness  and  vigor  much 
longer.  He  has  a  few  large,  thrifty,  California 
walnut  trees  that  produce  a  fine  variety  of 
nu.  ,  as  we  can  testify  from  sampling.  He 
also  has  a  few  Japanese  chestnut  trees'  that 


commenced  bearing  a  year  ago.  Does  not  this 
prove  that  a  small  farm,  economically  and  in- 
telligently cultivated,  pays  a  much  larger  per- 
centage than  many  of  our  larger  farms  half 
cultivated  and  at  a  proportionally  greater  ex- 
pense? We  can  have  from  ten  to  twenty  of 
the  former,  each  supporting  a  family,  where 
we  have  one  of  the  latter. 


SEIUI- TROPICAL.    FRUITS    IN    LOS  AN- 
GELES. 

A  few  years  ago  the  names  of  Wm.  Wolf- 
skill.  B.  D.  Wilson,  L.  J.  Rose,  O.  W.  Childs, 
A.  Briswalter  and  Colonel  Keweu  embraced 
nearly  all  the  producers  of  semi-tropical  fruits 
in  Los  Angeles  county.  To-day  a  whole  col- 
umn of  the  Commercial  would  contain  the 
names  of  only  a  portion  of  the  growers  of  semi- 
tropical  fruits  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles. 
.\bout  60,000  orange  and  lemon  trees  are  in 
full  bearing,  while  100,000  trees  are  in  partial 
bearing.  Many  of  these  latter  are  small  bu"dded 
trees,  and  bear  but  little  fruit  this  year,  but 
each  year  indicates  a  great  increase  in  the 
yield. 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  the  value  of  the  or- 
ange, lemon  and  lime  crop  now  being  gathered 
will  amount  to  $600,000.  When  all  the  trees 
now  planted  are  in  full  bearing  the  product 
will  be  at  least  $6,000,000.  It  is  already  evi- 
dent that  the  small  oranges  and  the  windfall 
fruit  must  be  made  into  wine.  They  will  not 
bear  the  transrortation  to  distant  markets,  and 
there  is  not  sufficient  demand  for  them  at  home 
to  prevent  waste.  The  establishment  of  an 
orange  winery  is  a  necessity  already  in  this  city. 

Lemon  culture  is  receiving  increased  atten- 
tion, not  only  for  the  commercial  value  of  the 
fruit,  but  from  the  fact  that  is  being  found  out 
among  the  people,  that  the  lemon  is  an  impor- 
tant remedial  agent  in  many  diseases,  and  is 
also  a  preventive  of  disease.  The  lime  flour- 
ishes well  on  the  high  mesa  near  the  moun- 
tains, but  in  the  lowlands  the  frost  is  apt  to 
destroy  the  trees.  The  orange  of  Southern 
California  is  excelled  by  none.  It  is  aromatic 
to  a  high  degree,  brilliant  in  color,  robust  in 
constitution,  and  will  bear  shipping  around 
the  world.  In  keeping  qualities  it  is  the  best 
known  to  commerce.  Eefrigerator  cars  will 
soon  be  carrying  the  fruits  of  this  section  into 
every  State  in  the  Union,  except,  perhaps, 
Florida,  where  the  orange  is  luscious  but  very 
perishable. 

But  the  tree  that  is  destined  to  excel  all 
others  is  the  olive.  It  is  older  than  history 
and  the  hardiest  fruit  tree  known.  As  a  tree 
for  profit  it  excels  all  others.  The  cuttings  for 
planting  an  acre  of  olives  can  be  carried  under 
a  man's  arm  and  planted  in  an  hour.  An  acre 
of  olives  in  full  bearing  will  pay  $1,500  per 
annum  if  sold  in  pickle,  and  $2,000  if  made 
into  oil.  Pure  olive  oil  is  much  better  than 
lard  in  domestic  cookery,  and  the  pickled  olive 
is  a  fine  tonic  and  appetizer  to  people  sufi'ering 
from  debility.  For  purposes  of  profit,  and  for 
the  physical  welfare  of  mankind,  our  people 
should  plant  this  historical  and  beautiful  tree. 
— Los  Angeles  Commercial. 


THE  FOOT-HILLS. 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the 
advantages  which  the  foot-hills  offer  to  indus- 
trious and  enterprising  settlers,  the  fact  has 
not  yet  been  suflBuiently  disseminated.  A  sec- 
tion of  country  possessing  all  the  requisites 
for  maintaining  a  large  and  thriving  popula- 
tion, by  tiie  development  of  its  natural  resour- 
ces, should  certainly  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
efiorts  to  furnish  information  to  those  who  are 
seeking  homes  in  this  country.  The  fact  that 
vast  and  increasing  numbers  are  landing  upon 
our  shores  yearly,  makes  it  all  the  more  neces- 
sary that  this  information  should  be  widely 
disseminated.  It  is  a  fact  conceded  by  all  who 
have  ever  been  through  the  Sierra  foot-hills 
that  minerals  do  not  constitute  their  only 
source  of  wealth.  They  ofler  the  best  induce- 
ments in  the  world  to  people  of  small  means 
who  desire  to  settle,  and,  by  industry  and  a 
little  economy,  secure  comfortable  homes  The 
land  is  cheap,  the  soil  rich,  the  climate  the 
most  healthful  and  agreeable  that  can  be  found, 
and,  in  fact,  nowhere  do  the  natural  conditions 
ofl'er  greater  inducements  to  settlers. 

The  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  to 
the  growth  of  cereals  is  unquestionable,  the 
little  valleys  among  the  hills  producing  abun- 
dant and  unfailing  crops.  While  other  por- 
tions of  the  State  are  frequently  subject  to 
drouths  and  floods,  the  foot-hills  are  liable  to 


no  such  ruinous  visitations.  Grain  sown  in 
good  season  never  fails  to  produce  abundantly. 
Fruit  growing  is  an  industry  which  can  be 
prosecuted  with  the  greatest  success.  The 
fruit  raised  on  foot-hill  land  is  acknowledged 
on  all  sides  to  be  far  superior  to  that  produced 
on  the  lowlands.  And  the  time  will  come 
when  the  fruit  growing  in  the  foot-hill  coun- 
ties will  become  one  of  the  leading  occupations. 
The  soil  and  climate,  too,  are  admirably  adap- 
ted to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  No  better 
natural  conditions  for  the  successful  pursuit  of 
viniculture  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  most 
favored  districts  of  the  old  world,  than  exist 
in  our  own  foot-hills.  In  short,  for  variety  of 
resources  this  belt  of  laud  is  unsurpassed. 
These  facts  should  be  made  widely  known. 
They  have  not  been  appreciated  as  they  de- 
served to  be.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  satisfac- 
tion, however,  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  are 
being  recognized  and  attention  is  being  directed 
to  iheva.— Calaveras  ChronicU  . 


LA   GLORIA  VAJjLEV. 

The  San  Benito  Pacific  Coast  newspaper,  in 
its  mention  of  the  above  place,  says: 

This  charming  little  vale  situa'ed  wholly  in 
San  Benito  county,  and  running  out  of  Bear 
valley,  is  described  as  having  brilliant  vernal 
surroundings  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
valley  proper  is  only  a  few  miles  in  length  but 
in  what  there  is  of  it  there  are  the  elements 
for  forming  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  crea- 
tion. About  a  dozen  families  or  more  are  liv- 
ing in  peace  and  plenty  there.  There  is  room 
for  more,  much  land  of  a  choice  quality  not 
having  been  taken  up.  The  valley  has  a  good 
water  supply  from  a  stream  which  is  larely  ex- 
hausted, and  grain,  roots  and  fruits  can  be 
raised  without  much  trouble.  Gonzales  is  the 
nearest  point  of  connection  with  the  railroad. 
The  stock  there  is  looking  well.  M.  A.  Parks, 
one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  the  valley, 
has  a  fine  flock  of  goats  with  which  he  does 
quite  a  business.  Mr.  Parks'  place  is  very 
prettily  situated,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  adjacent  country.  Large  flocks  of  sheep 
are  in  t.ie  vicinity  which  are  well  adapted  to 
keeping  slock  in  good  condition.  A  portion  of 
the  country  wears  an  uncultivated  aspect,  and 
those  who  would  go  there  to  settle,  while  they 
might  be  subjest  to  some  inconvenience  for  a 
short  time,  would  soon  by  energetic  habits  pave 
the  way  for  making  themselves  prosperous. 
The  climate  is  delightful. 


NEED  OP  DEEP  PLOWING. 

The  iresno  Expnsiior  says:  "Many  of  the 
farmers  of  this  section,  and  of  the  State  gen- 
erally, are  too  negligent  in  preparing  their 
land,  and  as  a  consequence  the  slightest  unfa- 
vorable climatic  change  injures  their  crops. 
This  kind  of  farming  does  not  pay,  as  thou- 
sands ol  farmeis  before  now  have  found  to 
their  sorrow.  The  successful  farmer  is  the 
man  that  plows  his  ground  deep  and  thor- 
oughly, and  keeps  it  mellow  and  free  from 
weeds.  His  crop  is  never  a  total  failure.  The 
most  unfavorable  season  finds  him  with  grain 
and  hay  to  sell,  and  he  yearly  adds  to  the  value 
of  his  earthly  possessions.  A  few  days  ago  we 
had  a  conversation  with  W.  L.  Ash,  a  thrifty 
young  farmer  from  Stanislaus  county,  and  he 
made  the  statement,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, that  the  farmers  of  his  county  never 
failed  in  making  a  crop  when  they  prepared 
their  ground  properly.  They  plow  their  land 
two  or  three  times  before  planting  it.  This 
brings  the  moisture  to  the  surface,  and  enables 
the  soil  to  retain  all  the  moi.sture  that  comes 
from  the  heavens.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Fresno  county  farmers  who  have  in  the  past 
followed  the  slip-shod  fashion  of  scratching 
their  ground  to  prepare  it  for  planting,  will  try 
a  more  thorough  system." 


SAN  ANTONIO  DISTRICT. 

From  the  Castroville  Argus  we  take  the  an- 
nexed: "About  5,000  acres  are  in  wheat  about 
Jolon,  Monterey  county.  The  outlet  for  pro- 
duce is  now  the  railroad  at  Soiedad,  but  it  is 
proposed  to  connect  that  part  of  the  county  by 
a  good  wagon  road  with  San  Simnon  Landing, 
which  is  only  twenty-five  miles  distant,  and  it 
is  thought  that  the  scheme  will  be  brought  into 
practical  operation  by  next  year.  Although 
last  year  was  the  first  in  which  grain-growing 
to  any  extent  was  attempted,  enough  has  been 
done  to  show  that  an  excellent  quality  of 
wheat  may  be  raised  in  that  district,  which, 
too,  is  known  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  the  grape." 
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WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO, 

Shipping  &  Coiiiiiiissiuii  Merchants, 

Cor.  California  <b  MontKumeyy  Streets,  San 
Francisco, 

And  180  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


RECEIVE    CONSIGNMENTS   OF  PRODDCE  FOR 
Bsle  in  San  Francisfo,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New 
York,  Pbiladelphia,  England  and  Australia. 
Make  advances  on  approved  consigDuients. 
Fill  orders  for  staple  goods  in  San  Francisco  and 
other  markets. 
Effect  are  and  marine  insuaance  in  best  ofBces. 
Charter  vessels  and  engage  freights  of  all  trades. 


Agrents  for  Lines  of  Clipper  Ships. 

t^All  Business  lias  Faithful  and  Watch- 
ful Attention, 


J.  r.  PAKNSWORTH. 


U.  T.  BKEWEK 


M.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 


No«.  30  and  32  J  Street, 


SACRAAIBNrO, 


CALIFORNIA. 


COAIMISSION  MKRCHANTS  <V  WHOLK. 
sale  dealers  in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Gre^n 
ami  Dried  Fruits,  Produce,  Honey,  Nuts,  OardrE 
and  Flower  Seeds.  Please  give  us  a  tr'»l.  -lO  and  88 
3  Street.  Sncrninenlo  Cal. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


DIIIVING  MATTERS   AT  THE  EAST. 

A  Growing  Desire  to  Invest  in  Promising 
Stocks, 

New  York,  June  4. — Mackay  and  Osbiston 
left  for  Denver  last  night.  It  is  reported  that 
Mackaj'  will  return  East  in  a  short  time.  Mark 
McDonald  and  others  have  bought  a  great  car- 
bonate mine  in  Wood  river,  I.  T.,  which  will 
be  developed  rapidly  and  put  on  the  market  in 
a  short  time.  George  M.  Pinney,  who  has 
been  very  successful  this  season  in  disposing 
of  California  mining  propertie.'J,  will  make  a 
vi.<*it  to  California  in  a  few  weeks.  Prince  & 
Whitely,  of  wh'ch  fjim  Harry  Logan  is  an  ac- 
tive member,  will  establish  branch  offices  at 
Saratoga  and  Newport  on  the  15th  inst.  It  is 
reported  that  Mackey  has  been  a  heavy  pur- 
chaser of  State  line  mines. 

Prince  &  Whitely  have  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  a  weekly  mining  circular.  They  say 
the  market  for  mining  stocks  for  several  days 
past  has  shown  considerable  weakness,  for 
which  condition  of  affairs  numerous  and  con- 
flicting reasons  have  been  assigned.  Reliable 
reports,  however,  from  the  majority  of  mines 
whose  stocks  have  been  most  actively  dealt  in 
during  the  past  month  or  six  weeks,  are  in  the 
main  favorable,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  real 
cause  for  the  decline,  beyond  the  fact  that 
speculative  holders  have  been  induced  to  take 
their  profits  on  some  of  the  stocks  which  have 
moved  upward  with  unusual  rapidity.  Amongst 
them  are  the  State  Line  and  Oriental  and  Mil- 
der stocks,  to  which  public  attention  have  been 
of  late  attracted. 

The  Comstocks  have  been  active  and  strong 
in  spite  of  the  general  depression.  This  re- 
sult has  been  anticipated  for  several  weeks 
past,  and  the  present  movement  in  these  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  beginning  of  an  ex- 
tended revival  of  their  former  popularity. 
Daily  reports  from  all  the  principal  mining 
lists  are  uniformly  encouraging,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  weekly  production  of  ore 
and  bullion  is  very  heavy.  The  mills  in  the 
chief  mining  centers  are  generally  in  full  op- 
eration and  the  yield,  as  a  rule,  is  of  a  grati- 
fying quality.  There  is  a  prevalent  belief  that 
prices  of  dividend-paying  stocks  at  present 
quotations  are  not  excessive,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  are  regarded  as  very  low.  Several 
new  companies  are  in  process  of  organization, 
and  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  invest  in  this  class  of  properties, 
when  backed  by  men  of  good  standing  in  the 
business  community. 

Altogether  the  promise  of  successful  specu- 
lation in  good  mining  shares  appears  somewhat 
seductive  at  the  moment,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  a  majority  of 
railway  securities  have  advanced  to  such  a  high 
point  as  to  excite  the  timidity  of  many  opera- 
tors of  moderate  means,  and  these  prefer  to 
take  the  chance  of  more  limited  losses  in  min- 
ing shares,  accompanied  by  the  possibilities  of 
rapid  advances,  rather  than  assume  the  risk  of 
purchasing  railway  stocks  on  margins  which 
are  liable  to  be  wiped  out  in  the  fluctuations  of 
a  single  day.  Another  feature  calculated  to 
stimulate  trading  in  this  class  of  stock  exists 
in  the  facts  of  large  purchases  of  Horn  Silver, 
Silver  Cliff  and  Sutro  for  foreign  account. 

The  best  advices  fiom  London  and  other  Eu- 
ropean markets  prove  that  mining  operations 
are  coming  to  be  looked  upon  with  much  more 
favor  by  capitalists  on  the  other  side  than  for- 
merly, and  the  best  assurances  are  given  that 
substantial  and  meritorious  mining  proposi- 
tions, honorably  supported,  will  receive  as  full 
consideration  as  those  which  pertain  only  to 
railway  development  and  enterprise. 


LVniBERING   IN   PLACER  COUNTY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Reno  Gazette  has  the 
following:  "The  Towlo  Bros.,  at  Alta,  Placer 
county,  stand  ready  to  cut  10,000,000  feet  of 
lumber.  They  are  drawing  on  Arizona  very 
largely  for  business.  They  also  ship  to  points 
on  the  California  and  Oregon  road,  to  mines  in 
Nevada  and  to  all  the  California  cities.  They 
have  a  railroad  13  miles  long  with  two  engines 
rnd  54  cars.  Their  road  is  being  extended  three 
miles  up  Bear  river.  They  have  five  or  six 
years'  run  of  timber  standing.  They  have  an 
incline  2,600  feet  long  which  rises  450  feet,  but 
they  have  a  track  laid  around  the  hill  3% 
miles  to  do  away  with  it.  The  grades  on  their 
road  run  as  high  as  seven  to  nine  inches  to  the 
rod.  The  gauge  is  three  feet.  One  locomo- 
tive hauls  logs  to  the  mills,  the  other  hauls 
lumber  to  the  railroad." 


THE  LUMBER  INTERESTS. 

From  the  Oroville  Mercury  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing concerning  this  important  interest  in 
Butte  county; 

From  all  sources  comes  the  cheering  intelli- 
gence to  lumbermen  that  the  coming  season 
will  be  an  exceptional  one  for  the  sale  of  their 
productions,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
lumbermen  of  Butte  county  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  take  advantage  of  this  boom  in 
the  lumber  market,  by  running  their  mills  to 
the  iitmost  capacity.  The  demands  in  the 
Eastern  States  for  doors,  windows,  etc.,  made 
of  sugar  pine  is  so  great  that  several  large  firms 
in  San  Francisco  are  manufacturing  these 
articles  and  shipping  them  East.  They  find 
that  sugar  pine  can  be  delivered  at  their  mills 
in  San  Francisco  from  this  county  cheaper 
than  from  any  other  section  of  the  State,  and 
our  millmen,  realizing  the  fact,  are  turning 
out  large  quantities  of  this  desirable  article. 
At  the  Lumpkin  mill,  owned  by  Messrs.  Farn- 
ham  &  Chappelle,  2,500,000  feet  will  be  turned 
out,  1,500,000  feet  of  which  will  be  sent  to  San 
Francisco,  and  1,000,000  feet  will  be  retained 
in  the  yards  at  the  mill,  to  supply  the  demand 
for  the  opening  of  next  summer's  trade.  At 
George  B.  Rogers'  mill,  Mooretown,  1,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  will  be  sawed  and  delivered  to 
San  Francisco  purchasers  this  summer.  The 
Flea  Valley  mill  will  be  run  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity, but  the  amount  bf  lumber  they  will 
turn  out  is  not  at  present  known.  A  San  Fran- 
cisco company  will  erect  a  large  saw-mill  near 
Mooretown,  and  the  machinery  for  a  new  mill 
at  Brush  Creek  is  now  being  east  at  the  Marys- 
ville  foundry. 


THE   FUTURE   OP  LAKE  COUNTY. 

From  the  Lake  county  Bee-Democrat,  we  take 
the  following: 

It  is  no  longer  an  unsolved  problem  that 
wool  growing  and  the  cultivation  of  the  wine 
grape,  and  its  manufacture  into  wine  will  be 
two  great  and  growing  industries  of  our  beau- 
tiful county.  Those  two  sources  of  wealth  in 
connection  with  our  mining  interests,  and  the 
invigorating  waters  and  healing  properties  of 
our  medicinal  springs  will  invite  capitalists  in 
many  ways  to  invest  their  surplus  funds  in  our 
county. 

Harmony  of  interests  and  unity  in  action 
are  vitally  important  to  success,  and  we  really 
can  see  no  reason  why  with  all  the  elements  of 
wealth  our  county  possesses,  to  stimulate  en- 
terprise and  active  industries,  we  should  fail 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunities,  con- 
stantly presenting  themselves  for  our  consider- 
ation and  acceptance. 

Every  foot  of  what  are  now  termed  waste 
lands  may,  by  industry,  be  made  available  in 
contributing  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  many  a  landless  family,  by  their  proper  cul- 
tivation in  fruits  and  grain.  Having  a  good 
and  healthy  climate,  a  rich  and  productive  soil 
may  be  made  by  labor,  which  is  in  fact,  the 
source  and  fountain  of  wealth. 

We  would  invite  the  attention  of  capitalists 
as  well  as  the  landless  to  Lake  county,  with  its 
undeveloped  resources.  Unrivalled  in  beauty 
of  scenery,  in  the  richness  of  its  valley  lands, 
in  the  adaptability  of  its  mountain  ranges  for 
pasturage  and  vineyards,  and  indeed,  the  pro- 
duction of  fruits  equal  to  the  best  in  this  or 
any  other  State. 


APRICOTS   IN  VENTURA. 

The  Ventura  )S'if/nai  says :  "In  many  locali- 
ties in  California  apricots  are  grown,  but  in 
few  are  they  grown  to  perfection.  One  of 
those  few  is  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  especially 
the  lower  end  of  the  valley.  The  apricot,  un- 
like the  semi-tropical  fruits — the  orange  and 
lemon,  thrives  better  near  the  sea.  In  the 
mountains  and  interior  valleys,  the  heat  causes 
the  fruit  to  ripen  before  it  attains  a  size  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  profitable  to  the  fruit  drier; 
but  here,  near  the  coast,  where  the  ocean 
breezes  render  the  climate  so  equable,  it  comes 
slowly  to  maturity,  is  larger,  and  when  ripe 
more  rich  and  juicy.  It  is  of  all  the  fruits  the 
most  free  from  the  ravages  of  insects.  The 
tree  is  a  hardy,  vigorous  grower,  and  within 
four  years  commences  to  bear.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve those  who  plant  apricot  orchards  in  the 
coast  valleys  of  Southern  California,  will  reap 
a  richer  harvest,  and  at  a  much  earlier  date, 
than  those  who  go  farther  into  the  interior  and 
plant  oranges,  walnuts  or  grapes.  Over  two 
hundred  acres  have  been  planted  in  apricots 
this  year  between  this  place  and  Saticoy.  Next 
year  twice  as  many  will  be  planted." 
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ESTA.IJIL,IWIIKr>  1S71. 
Statement,  January  1,  1881. 


Cash  Capital  $200,000  00 

Reserve  lor  Reinsurance   99,743  69 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses   9,004  42 

Net  Surplus   57,528  23 


Total  Assets  $3G0,27G  54 

Income  for  Year  1880   $228,113  82 

Losses  paid  during  Year  1880   109,400  42 

Losses  paid  since  Organization  1,118,176  28 


We  are  also  Agents  of  tlie  following  Companies: 

New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
of  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Assets,  .Tunuary  1st,  IHHl,  «  >H.-,.  :J34.  ao. 

Pacific  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York. 

A8.sets,  January  Ist,  IHHl,  .*7!e!i,  ;J1'J.  .5.'J. 


United  Assets  of  Company  and  Agen 
cies,  $l,()7:l,930.27. 
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THE  KVCAl.YPTi;S  ABROAD. 

A  writer  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Weelili/  BiilUtin,  of  this  city,  furnishes 
that  paper  with  the  following  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  this  tree: 

A  Portuguese  living  in  Alameda  county 
recently  sent  a  pound  of  eucalyptus  seed 
to  the  Azores,  of  which  he  is  a  native,  be- 
ing convinced  that  the  tree  would  thrive 
well  in  that  climate.  A  pound  of  seed 
ought  to  produce  something  like  torty 
thousand  trees.  The  different  varieties 
flourish  in  all  parts  of  California  where  the 
mercury  does  not  fall  below  twenty  degrees. 
A  greater  degree  of  cold  will  kill  young 
trees.  Probably  a  tree  with  a  trunk  of  two 
feet  in  diameter  would  stnnd  three  or  four 
more  degrees  of  cold,  though  the  top  would 
probably  be  killed  down  several  feet.  It 
may  be  set  down  as  useless  to  plant  gum 
trees  where  the  mercury  in  winter  time 
falls  below  twenty  degrees.  The  area  on 
which  this  tree  will  flourish  in  the  United 
States  is,  therefore,  quite  limited. 

Professor  Draper  of  Dublin,  contributes 
an  articles  to  the  May  number  of  the  Pop- 
ular Science  Mdiithhj,  concerning  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Eucalyptus  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  He  had  produced  trees  near  Dub- 
lin twenty-five  feet  high  and  of  twenty-two 
inches  in  circumference.  But  at  the  end  of 
five  years  they  were  killed  by  the  cold.  He 
describes  the  trees  planted  at  the  Abbey  of 
the  Three  Fountains,  near  Rome,  brief  ac- 
counts of  which  have  appeared  before: 

"Before  the  year  1808,  the  abbey  was  en- 
tirely deserted.  It  is  true  that  a  haggard- 
looking  monk  was  to  be  found  there,  who 
acted  as  cicerone  to  visitors  to  the  churches; 
but  even  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  each  night 
in  Rome.  The  place  attained  so  evil  a  rep- 
utation that  it  was  locally  known  as  "The 
Tomb."  There  are  now  twenty-nine  Broth- 
ers attached  to  the  monastery,  all  of  whom 
sleep  there  each  night.  This  remarkable 
result,  tliough  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent 
due  to  the  drainage  and  alteration  of  the 
character  of  the  soil  by  cultivation,  is  un- 
questionably mainly  owing  to  the  planting 
of  the  eucalyptus.  It  would  take  long  to 
tell  of  the  heroic  perseverance  of  these 
monks ;  of  the  frequent  discouragments,  of 
the  labor  interrupted  by  sickness,  of  the 
gaps  made  in  their  number  by  the  fatal  ma- 
laria, and  the  undaunted  courage  in  over- 
coming obstacles  which  has  culminated  in 
the  result  now  achieved.  Let  us  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  the  actual  means  by 
which  so  happy  a  change  in  their  immedi-, 
ate  surroundings  has  been  brought  about. 
At  Tre  Fontane  are  cultivated  at  least 
eleven  varieties  of  eucalyptus.  Some  of 
these,  as  E.  viminaliis  and  E.  boU  yoides,  flour- 
ish best  where  the  ground  is  naturally  hu- 
mid ;  E.  resinifera  and  E.  meliodora  love  best 
a  drier  soil.  The  variety  Olobutus  (blue 
gum  tree)  possesses  a  happy  adaptability  to 
nearly  any  possible  condition  of  growth. 
At  the  monastery,  as  in  most  elevated  parts 
of  the  Campagna,  the  soil  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  there  is  not  much  even  of  that; 
often  only  eight,  and  rarely  more  than  six- 
teen inches  overlying  the  compact  tvfa. 
But,  with  the  aid  of  very  simple  machinery, 
the  Trappists  bore  into  the  subsoil,  blast  it 
with  dynamite,  anil  find,  in  the  admixture 
of  its  debris  with  the  arable  earth,  the  most 
suitable  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
plan  ts.' 

The  writer,  in  answering  the  question 
how  this  tree  is  of  sanitary  benefit,  refers  to 
the  enormous  quantity  of  water  which  it 
can  absorb  from  the  soil  and  exhale  into 
the  atmosphere.  The  evaporation  of  wa- 
ter daily  is  equal  to  four  or  five  times  the 
weight  of  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  A  single 
leaf  of  the  Eucalyptus  Olobulus  has  no  less 
than  ;{50  bretthing  pores.  The  stagnant 
water  is  distilled  and  exhaled  into  the  at- 
mosphere in  a  pure  condition.  The  fact 
brought  out  in  the  following  paragraph  is 
hardly  less  important : 

"But  this  is  not  all.  Like  those  of  the 
pine,  the  leaves  of  all  species  of  eucalyptus 


secrete  large  quantities  of  au  aromatic  es- 
sential oil.  It  has  been  shown — and  the 
statement  has  been  very  impressively  put 
by  Mr.  Kingzett — that,  under  the  com- 
bined action  of  air  and  moisture,  oils  of  the 
turpentine  cl  iss  are  rapidly  oxidized,  and 
that,  as  a  result  of  this  oxidation,  large 
quantities  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  are  pro- 
duced. Now,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is — 
being  itself  one  of  the  most  potent  oxidi- 
zers known — a  very  active  disinfectant; 
and,  as  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  euca- 
lyptus contain  in  each  hundred  pounds 
from  three  to  six  pounds  of  essential  oil, 
we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  oxygen-carrying  property  of  the  oil  is 
an  iinijortant  element  in  the  malaria-de- 
stroying power  of  the  genus.  Morever, 
the  oxidation  of  the  oil  is  attended  by  the 
formation  of  large  quantities  of  substances 
analogous  in  their  properties  to  camphor 
as  an  hygienic  agent  seems  sufiBciently  well 
founded  to  allow  us  to  admit  at  least  the 
possibility  of  these  bodies  playing  some 
part  in  so  beneficent  a  scheme." 


SETTLING   IIP  RAPIBLY. 

A  great  many  new  comers  are  constantly 
arriving  here,  and  the  majority  of  them 
are  so  favorably  impressed  that  they  pur- 
chase land  and  decide  to  make  this  section 
their  future  home.  Three  German  families 
arrived  here  from  Wilmington  last  week, 
and  have  already  bought  land  and  settled 
down  to  improve  it.  So  many  Germans  are 
buying  land  and  settling  near  the  depot, 
that  the  neighborhood  is  styled  the  German 
Paradise.  Twenty  acres  were  just  sold  by 
Mr.  Sid  well  for  $3,500,  only  six  acres  im- 
proved. A  glance  at  our  weekly  real  estate 
report  shows  how  rapialy  lands  are  chang- 
ing hands  in  this  vicinity,  and  at  good  fig- 
ures. We  are  getting  a  desirable  class  of 
population — people  who  come  here  with 
means  to  buy  lands  and  to  improve  them. 
The  town  of  Santa  Ana  is  bristling  with 
life  and  activity,  and  the  stranger  is  imme- 
diately impressed  with  the  progress  and 
pusl-  he  sees  on  all  sides.  But  he  also  finds 
that  this  is  not  only  the  case  with  the  town, 
but  with  the  country  surrounding  it.  Im- 
provement is  the  order  of  the  day,  both  in 
town  and  country,  and  such  will  continue 
to  be  the  case  henceforth.  Santa  Ana  is 
destined  to  be,  in  a  short  time,  the  second 
town,  in  wealth  and  population,  of  South- 
ern California. — SanUi  Ana  LIcrald. 


LAKIS  TAHOB. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Record- Unioyi  says: 
"  The  business  outlook  at  Lake  Tahoe  was 
never  more  promising  than  at  the  present 
time.  The  saw  mills  around  the  lake  are 
all  running  on  full  time.  The  steamers  are 
making  regular  trips  around  the  lake.  The 
season  is  at  least  one  month  earlier  than 
the  last  year.  The  strawberries,  gooseber- 
ries, plums,  etc.,  are  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
weather  is  delightful.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  month  of  May  in  New  England.  The 
trout-fishing  was  ni  ver  better,  so  I  am  in- 
formed, than  at  the  present  time.  It  is  no 
trick  at  all  to  in  a  few  hours  catch  from  15 
to  20  large  silver  trout.  The  small  streams 
leading  into  the  lake  are  well  stocked  with 
brook  trout,  weighing  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  pound  each.  The  hotel  men  wear  a 
smiling  countenance,  expecting  a  good 
number  of  visitors  the  coming  season.  The 
Grand  Central  Hotel  is  now  open,  and  quite 
a  number  of  visitors  have  already  put  in 
an  appearance.  The  road  from  Truckee  to 
Tahoe  is  in  excellent  condition,  having  been 
put  in  good  repair.  Parties  leaving  8ac-A- 
mento  at  7:55  p.  m.  arrive  at  Tahoe  at  9:30 
a.  m.  next  day — only  13  hours." 


BREAD   FOR  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  really  marvelous  how  new,  and  hith- 
erto virgin  soil,  in  the  great  West  is  being 
converted  into  grain-producing  fields  to 
supply  bread  to  the  world.  We  very  dis- 
tinctly recollect  when  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion was  that  California  would  remain  de- 


pendent upon  Chili  for  her  breadstuffs. 
Now  the  difficulty  is  to  find  ships  to  carry 
our  grain  to  the  markets  of  the  Old  World. 
But  California  is  not  alone  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  this  astonishing  development  of 
cereal  productiveness.  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territory  are  making  rapid  strides 
in  the  same  direction.  The  Oregon  States- 
man has  data  from  which  it  predicts  a  far 
larger  crop  than  ever  before  known.  In 
one  instance  in  eight  townships  in  Uma- 
tilla County,  where  only  three  years  since 
there  was  nothing  but  grazing  lands,  1,300,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  will  be  harvested. 
From  around  Weston,  in  the  same  county, 
there  will  be  25,000  tons  shipped.  From 
other  counties  of  Eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  there  are  the  same 
flattering  indications. — Petaluma  Argus. 


EFFECTS  OF  IRRIGATION. 

A  correspondent  ot^the  Rurnl  Press  says  : 
"  On  the  dry  plain  lands  of  Fresno  county, 
in  places  where  wells  had  been  sunk  from 
30  to  60  feet,  after  irrigating  a  portion  for 
several  seasons,  it  was  found  that  surface 
water  is  obtainable  in  from  five  to  eight 
feet.  The  water  surface,  in  wells  at  Sheep 
Camps,  10  miles  or  more  from  irrigation,  is 
found  to  be  several  feet  higher  than  a  year 
or  two  ago. 

"  At  the  Eisen  vineyard,  formerly,  it  re- 
quired 65  feet  to  reach  surface  water;  now 
only  six  feet.  On  the  the  Central  Califor- 
nia Colony,  at  Mr.  Mark's  place,  a  well  35 
feet  deep,  as  at  first  required,  now  has  wa- 
ter about  six  feet  from  the  top  ;  and  seven 
miles  west  of  this  colony,  a  well  six  feet 
deep,  now  has  water  rising  to  within  two 
feet  of  the  surface.  On  the  Temperance 
colony,  47  feet  depth  was  at  first  required; 
now  the  water  in  ^ome  places  comes  within 
dipping  distance." 


SAN   BERNARDINO  SIINE.S. 

From  an  article  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Santa 
Ana  Times  we  take  the  following: 

It  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent  mining  op- 
erations are  now  going  on  in  this  county. 
Scarcely  a  man  is  there  who  is  not  more  or 
less  suffering  from  the  mining  fever,  and  con- 
versation now  turns  entirely  on  quartz,  pros- 
pects and  new  discoveries.  We  have  always 
maintained  that  San  Bernardino  was  a  vast 
storehouse  of  mineral  wealth  that  would  yet 
be  uncovered  to  the  world,  atid  it  is  not  with- 
out some  pride  that  we  now  record  almost  daily 
new  finds  and  great  developments.  Nor  is  the 
excitement  yet  ut  au  end  but  only  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  we  believe  it  will  be  but  a 
short  time  before  the  mines  of  San  Bernardino 
will  attract  great  attention  from  the  outside 
world  and  their  profitable  development  be 
only  a  matter  of  time.  Already  the  upper 
country  papers  are  beginning  to  allude  to  them 
in  flattering  terms  and  San  Francisco  men  are 
looking  to  them  for  investment.  Our  mines 
are  but  one  of  our  many  resources  but  they 
promise  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
near  future.  One  great  recommendation  for 
them  is  that  we  have  confidence  in  them  our- 
selves; our  own  people  are  taking  them  up, 
spending  money  on  and  working  them,  thus 
showing  to  outsiders  that  they  have  confidence 
in  them,  and  having  confidence  in  them  our- 
selves we  are  more  likely  to  inspire  confidence 
in  others. 


A  MARYSVILLE  ORANGE  GARDEN. 

The  Marysville  Appeal  in  speaking  of  the 
Kane  garden,  in  that  place,  says:  "Most  of 
the  oranges  have  fallen  or  been  plucked,  but 
many  large  and  handsome  lemons  still  hang 
from  the  boughs.  Some  of  these  are  of  the 
Sicily  stock,  having  smooth  skins  and  being 
rich  and  very  juicy.  One  of  the  prettiest,  but 
not  the  largesft,  seen  in  the  orchard  upon  visit- 
ing it  recently,  was  plucked  and  found  to  weigh 
ten  ounces,  and  with  skin  only  thick  enough 
for  ordinary  protection.  Its  superior  in  any 
respect  certainly  has  never  been  seen  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  culture  of  oranges  and  citrus 
fruits  on  a  large  scale  would  certainly  pay  here 
as  well  as  in  any  part  of  the  State.  The  trees 
and  fruit  seem  readily  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  climate,  which  is  colder  in  the  winter  than 
in  the  orchard  country  of  Southern  California, 
but  the  thicker  skins  detract  nothing  from  the 
sweetness  and  flavor." 


HUO.VD  GAIGK.   

Summer  Arrangement. 

Commencmg  Saturday,  Jane  4,  I88I1 

And  until  further  notice,  PASSENOEU  TRAINS  will 
leave  Kan  Francisco  frou.  Passentur  Depot  on  TOWN- 
SEND  STllEET,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  aB 
follows  : 

8, on  A.  M.  Daily,  for  Sao  Jose  and  Way  Stations. 
■OU  (Rt  turning,  arrives  San  Francisco  3:36  P.  M.) 
Hostages  for  Pcscadero  (via.  San  Mateo)  connect  with 
this  train  only. 


9, on  A.  M.  Sundays  only,  fo»  San  Jose  and  Way  Sta- 
.011  tiuus     (Returniiife'.  arrives  S.  F.  H:15  P.  M.) 

IH'An  ^^        I'*''?'  (Monterey  and  Soledad  Through 
Train)  for  San  Jose,  Gilroy,  (Hollister  and 
Tres  Pin(»s,)  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  Salinas. 
Soledad  and  Way  Stations.    (Ueturuing,  arrives  8.  F. 

CflO  p.  M.) 

At  PAJARO  the  Santa  Cruz  Railroad  connects 
with  this  train  for  Aptos,  Soqnel  ai  d  Santa  Cruz. 

STAGE  connections  made  with  this  train.  (Pes- 
cadero  Stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood  excepted.) 

3, on  Daily  (Sundays  excej)tcd)  "MONTEREY 

.OU  AND  SANTA  CRUZ  EXPRESS"  for  San  Mateo. 
Redwood,  Menlo  Park,  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  Gilroy, 
(Hollister  and  Tres  Pines),  Pajaro,  Castrovilie,  (Sali- 
nas), and  Monterey.  (Returning,  arrives  8.  F.  lOM 
A.  M  ) 

far  At  PAJARO  thc.SANTA  CRUZ"HAILROAD  con- 
nects with  this  train  for  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz. 
PASSENGEhS  BY  THIS  TRAIN 
("  Hotel  del  Monte,"  )  r,,„^ 

Arrive  J    Monterey  7K)5  P.  M.— 3h.35  m.  J  g^P 

(Santa  Cruz  7:a6P.M.— 3h.56m. ) 

4,nC  p.  M.  Daily  Express,  for  San  Jose  and  Principal 
t£itj  Way  Stations.  (Retuniing,  arrives  San  Francisco 
9.-II3  A.  M.) 

Sundays  only  this  train  stops  at  all  Way  Stations. 

5,1  C  P.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted,  for  Menlo  Park 
.10  and  Way  Stations.  (Returning,  arrives  San  Fran- 
cisco 8:10  A.  M.) 

6. on  ^-  Daily  for  Menlo  Park  and  Way  StatioBS. 
■OU  (Returning,  arrives  8.  F.  6:40  A.  M.) 

SPECIAL  KATES  TO  MONTEKEY,  APTOS, 
SOQUEL  AND  SANTA  OEUZ. 

Singrle  Trip  Tlrk«t»,toany  of  above  points  93.50 
Excursion  Ticketg  (Round  Trip)  to  any  of 
above  points,  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday 
moruings,  good  for  return  until  following 
Monday  inclusive   S3. 00 


•  Special  Ronnd-Trip  Season  .Tickets.. 

■(Good  for  Ri  turn  until  Oct.  31,  1881) : 
San  Francisco  to  Monterey      Return..  SO  00 
San  Francisco  to  Monterey  and  Saikta 

Cruz  inclusive,  and  return  $7  00 

SPECIAL.  NOTICE. 

The  well-known  "PACIFC  GROVE  RETREAT"  at 
Monterey  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  Visitors, 
Tourists  and  '•  Campers."  This  popular  resort  has  been 
entirely  refitted  by  its  present  owners  (the  "  Pacific  Im- 
provement Co.")  with  New  Furniture,  Tents,  etc.  Cir- 
culars giving  full  information  as  to  Rates,  Terms,  etc., 
can  be  had  upon  application  to  any  "  Station  Agent"  on 
the  line  of  the  Central  or  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Also,  Excursion  Ticketg  to  San  Jose  and  interme- 
diate points  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings, 
good  for  return  until  following  Monday  inclusive. 

Principal  Ticket  Of&ce — Passenger  Depot  Townsend 
street.  Branch  Ticket  Office — No.  H  New  Montgomery 
street.  Palace  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  Jl'DAH, 

Superintendent.        Asst.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 

l^"PaB«enger8  for  Los  Angeles  and  intermediate 
points,  as  also  Yuma  and  all  points  east  of  the  Colorado 
River,  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
via  OAKLAND,  leaving  San  Francisco  via  Ferry  Land- 
ing, Market  street,  at  9.30  A.  u.  (S.  P.  Atlantic  Express 
Train)  daily. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

LEAVE  WHARF  CORNER  Or 

{First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shanghae 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco 

BELGIC. 


GAELIC, 

WEDNESDAY, 

July  6th. 
SATURDAY, 
September  nth. 
SATURDAY, 
December  3rd. 
Excuraion  Tickets  to  Yokoliaina  and  Re- 
turn at  Reduced  Rates. 


OCEANIC, 

TUESIJAY, 
Julv  19th. 
THURSDAY, 
October  6th. 
WEDNESDAY, 
December  21st. 


FRIDAY, 
August  19tb. 
FRIDAY, 
November  4tb. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co. 's  General  Oftlces,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 


FOR   FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    B.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  303  Market  street,  Union 
Block. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

(ien'l  PasseDger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFOKD, 
Presidewr 


July. 
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SANTA  ANA  VALLEY. 


How  It  is  Progressing^.  —Its  Orchards  and 
Vineyards.  —More  MRnufacturin^ 
Enterprises  Needed,  Etc. 

From  the  Santa  Ana  Herald  we  take  the 
following  article,  showing  the  necessity  of 
inaugurating  more  industries  in  Santa  Ana 
Valley-  We  have  no  doubt  but  the  article 
will  apply  equally  well  in  other  rich  and 
favorably  located  valleys  of  our  State  : 

The  Santa  Ana  valley  is  progressing  rap- 
idly in  material  wealth  and  population. 
The  area  of  its  orchards  and  vineyards  is 
constantly  extending,  and  soon  will  em- 
brace nearly  the  whole  valley  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  Now,  while  our  progress  is 
satisfactory  in  this  direction,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  there  might  be  inaugurated 
here  several  manufacturing  enterprises 
which  would  be  successful,  returning  a  lib- 
eral interest  on  the  money  invested,  and  be 
the  means  of  retaining  a  large  amount  of 
money  at  home,  which  we  now  send  abroad 
for  articles  we  ought  to  and  can  manufac- 
ture right  here.  No  community  can  be 
said  to  be  self-supporting  which  imports 
nearly  everything  it  needs,  the  money  go- 
ing away  in  a  steady,  exhausting  stream, 
never  to  return.  Build  up  home  industries; 
develop  our  resources;  keep  the  money  we 
earn,  as  much  as  possible,  at  home.  A  vast 
quantity  of  agricultural  machinery  is 
needed  and  used  in  this  section,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  what  it  could  be  manutac 
tured  here,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it.  The 
fuel  supply  for  a  steam  manufactory  of  this 
character  has  already  been  provided  by  na- 
tute.  Sixteen  miles  from  this  town,  over  a 
good  road,  are  located  exhaustless  coal 
mines,  and  the  mineral  can  be  hauled  here 
at  a  small  expense.  This,  we  are  satisfied, 
is  one  of  the  paying  industries  that  could 
be  established  in  our  midst.  Then  we  ought 
to  have  a  canning  factory  and  fruit  dryer 
in  operation,  putting  all  our  surplus  fruits 
into  marketable  shape  for  export.  The  sup- 
ply may  be  comparatively  small  now,  but 
the  establishment  of  such  an  enterprise 
here  would  put  new  life  into  our  fruit  grow- 
ers, and  the  supply  would  soon  equal  the 
demand.  The  celebrated  San  Jose  factory 
had  a  very  humble  beginning,  expanded 
now  into  a  mammoth  business.  The  report 
of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  shows  that 
six  hundred  car  loads  of  canned  goods  were 
sent  over  that  road  during  the  year  1880, 
and  probably  an  equal  amount  shipped  by 
soa  and  used  in  the  local  trade.  There  is  a 
constant  and  increasing  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia fruits  in  the  Eastern  markets.  We 
can  raise  as  choice  fruits  as  elsewhere  in  the 
State,  and  put  them  on  the  market  as 
cheaply.  Let  us  have  a  cannery,  by  all 
means.  There  is  money  in  it  for  those  who 
inaugurate  the  industry  as  well  as  for  the 
fruit  growers.  Another  which  should  be 
established  here  is  a  beet  sugar  factory, 
which  could  supply  the  whole  of  Southern 
California  and  Arizona  with  the  sugar  they 
require.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
beets  can  be  successfully  raised  here,  and 
capital  invested  in  a  factory  would  be  as- 
sured of  a  certain  a  profitable  return.  Over 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  wool 
were  shipped  away  from  here  by  rail  this 
year,  to  return  to  us  in  the  shape  of  manu- 
factured articles,  for  which  we  pay  a  heavy 
profit,  and  the  money  goes  out  of  our  coun- 
try and  is  lost  to  us  forever.  The  crude 
material  should  be  worked  up  here  at  home, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  woolen  mill.  Ex- 
cellent water  power  is  to  be  had  on  the 
canal  of  the  Santa  Ana  Valley  Irrigation 
Company,  a  very  short  distance  from  this 
town.  An  immense  quantity  of  flour  is 
imported  here  every  year,  principally  from 
Los  Angeles.  A  very  large  amount  of 
money  is  thus  drawn  from  circulation 
among  our  people,  and  we  are  made  poorer 
to  enrich  other  comniunities.  We  ought  to 
and  can  make  our  own  flour.  A  tannery  is 
an  industry  that  should  be  established  here, 
and  could  be  made  profitable,  with  capable 
men  to  manage  it.    We  should  have  a  citric 


acid  factory  here,  where  there  is  abundance 
ol  material  to  keep  it  running.  There  is 
money  to  be  realized  by  the  fortunate  in- 
vestor in  this  branch  of  industry.  Then 
there  is  another  enterprise  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  profitable,  if  engaged  in  by  expe- 
rienced men.  We  refer  to  the  cultivation 
of  flowers  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  or 
distilling  the  delicious  perfumes  with  which 
all  are  familiar,  (at  liiast  by  name)  nnd 
which  are  sold  at  liigh  prices.  All  varie- 
ties of  flowers  grow  here  in  boundless  pro- 
fusion, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
famous  Bergamot  orange  is  now  growing 
here.  There  is  but  one  industry  of  this 
kind  now  in  operation  in  California,  Li 
Santa  Barbara.  The  field  is  a  promising 
one.  There  are  doubtless  many  more  home 
industries  which  could  profitably  be  estab- 
lished, and  help  to  make  us  more  self-sus- 
taining, but  the  above  are  a  few  which  have 
occurred  to  us.  There  is  capital  enough  in 
our  midst  to  inaugurate  these  branches  of 
industries,  and  make  them  successful,  too. 
We  hope  an  interest  may  be  awakened  in 
manufacturing  projects. 
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DIVERSIFY   YOUR  PRODUCTS. 

The  fact  is,  the  small  farmer — the  one  of 
a  few  hundred  acres  or  less — in  the  matter 
of  wheat  culture  is  placed  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. He  is  brought  into  competition 
with  the  superior  advantages  of  the  one 
who  cultivates  from  5,000  to  100,000  acres, 
and  who  can  produce  wheat  at  less  than 
one-half  the  cost  to  himself.  He  should 
see  the  folly  of  attempting  to  maintain 
such  an  equility,  and  should  set  his  wits  at 
work  devising  other  and  more  profitable 
uses  for  his  lj,nd.  But  it  may  be  asked: 
What  else  can  the  farmer  do  ?  The  answer 
might  seem  to  be,  in  the  light  of  the  pres- 
ent glutted  wheat  market :  Almost  any- 
thing else  than  wheat.  It  is  a  question  for 
each  farmer  to  determine  for  himself.  Is 
wheat  the  only  thing  the  world  needs,  or 
that  our  rich  grain  lands  are  suited  for? 
Why  not  try  jute,  flax,  hemp,  beans,  buck- 
wheat, mustard,  Cinary  seed,  opium  and 
silk  culture,  sunflowers,  peppermint,  castor 
beans,  vine  and  nut  growing,  orcharding, 
forest  culture,  stock-raising,  dairying,  poul- 
try, mushrooms,  anything  aud  everything 
that  gives  promise  of  success.  —  Cliiro  Huter- 
prise. 


SUB-IRRIGATION. 

We  recently  met  Mr.  Ezra  M.  Hamilton, 
one  of  the  pioneer  introducers  of  the  as- 
bestine sub-irrigation  system  in  this  State. 
In  1879  we  visited  his  orange  orchard  in 
east  Los  Angeles,  and  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion of  almost  instantly  irrigating  his  then 
four-acre  tract.  The  effect  of  sub-irriga- 
ting already  showed  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  system,  by  the  healthy  and  thrifty  ap- 
pearance of  his  trees  (about  five  years  old) 
when  compared  with  others  in  the  vicinity. 
We  now  learn  that  he  afterwards  put  four 
acres  more,  adjoining,  under  the  s:ime  sys- 
tem and  with  equally  good  success.  He 
will  soon  extend  the  pipes  over  two  acres 
more,  making  in  all  ten  acres.  The  actual 
expense  of  extending  the  system  over  the 
last  two  acres,  comprising  ;),05()  feet  of  pipe, 
was  only  $64.50. — Rwnl  I'reM. 


A   DEMAND   FOB  LABORERS. 

Under  the  above  heading  a  writer  in  the 
San  Benito  /Iriu'/nce,  published  at  Hollistor, 
who  has  been  traveling  over  the  State  and 
coast,  says:  "A  general  demand  for  farm 
hands  and  ordinary  day  laborers  prevails 
all  over  the  coast.  In  Oregon  the  railroad 
companies  are  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficiency 
of  men  to  go  ahead  with  the  buildin^j  of 
the  new  roads  as  fast  as  th.  y  desire,  even 
though  the  w  ages  have  been  raised  t(!n  to 
fifte«n  dollars  a  month.  Over  in  Kern, 
Stanislaus,  Tulare  and  Fresno  counties, 
farm  laborers  are  very  scarce  and  their  ser- 
vices command  increased  wages.  The  same 
may  be  said,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  re- 
gard to  this  county  and  many  other  locali- 
ties in  the  State.  There  is  no  necessity  tor 
idleness  this  year." 


IilIPORTERS,  HIANUFACTUllEltS, 
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FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
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Ka.sy  and  Loungint;  Chairs,  luc  — I  lolds  and  Private 
Residences  F"urnished.  — Designs  I'urnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 
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SUTTER  COUXTY. 

From  an  article  in  a]  late\issue  of  the 
Sutter  County  Farmer,  we  condense  the 
following : 

Sutter  county,  though  small  in  area,  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  State. 
Her  productions  have  cut  an  important  fig- 
ure in  the  productions  of  the  Sacramento 
valley.  A  serious  drouth  has  never  been 
known  here,  and  our  dryest'seasons  have 
always  proved  the  most  prosperous.  The 
dry  season  of  1877,  which  was  so  destruc- 
tive to  crops  around  the  Bay,  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  and  the  lower  coast  counties, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  years  Sutter 
county  has  ever  seen.  The  wheat  crop  was 
a  full  average  and  brought  a  good  price. 
The  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  were  also  good. 
In  short,  no  county  in  the  State  made  as 
good  a  showing,  except  the  county  of  Butte, 
which  was  better  in  the  aggregate,  simply 
because  it  is  much  larger  than  Sutter.  We 
believe  no  county  in  the  State  has  so  many 
small  farms  according  to  its  size.  There 
are  no  large  tracts  held  here,  as  in  nearly 
all  the  other  counties.  The  size  of  the 
farms  does  not  average  more  than  320  acres, 
and  these  are  well  improved  with  buildings 
and  fences,  and  abound  in  fine  farm  resi- 
dences. We  have  no  great  landlords,  who 
rent  their  lands  and  themselves  live  in  the 
city,  but  every  farmer  is  the  tiller  of  his 
own  land,  and  is  really  master  of  all  he  sur- 
veys. Being  thickly  settled,  it  is  produc- 
tive of  good  society,  schools  and  churches. 
Sometime  ago  we  took  a  half-day's^ride 
with  a  gentleman  from  San  Francisco,  who 
has  traveled  in  every  portion  of  the  State, 
and  is  a  close  observer  of  the  appearance  of 
places.  During  our  hasty  transit,  we 
passed  eight  school  houses,  and  the  gentle- 
man remarked  that  in  all  his  travels  he  had 
not  seen  the  like  before,  and  attributed  the 
result  to  the  small  holdings.  Peace  and 
contentment  were  visible  on  every  hand, 
and  our  visitor  became  very  enthusiastic. 
Being  a  Scotchman,  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  small  farms  and 
wish  he  was  the  happy  possessor  of  one  of 
them. 

We  speak  of  the  uplands  of  Sutter  coun- 
ty, which  extend  from  Butte  county  on  the 
north  to  the  tules  on  the  south,  thirty  miles 
in  length,  and  from  Feather  river  on  the 
east  to  the  Sacramento  on  the  west  averag- 
ing about  fifteen  miles.  This  territory  in- 
cludes the  Sutter  tules  and  the  Butte  moun- 
tains. Below  the  confluence  of  Bear  river 
with  the  Feather,  the  county  extends  across 
the  river  to  the  east,  joining  Placer,  and 
south  with  Sacramento  county.  This  is 
also  a  large  and  fertile  section,  settled  in 
small  holdings,  with  a  thrifty  people,  many 
of  them  Germans. 


GO   WEST,    YOUNG  MAN. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  floating  around  in  the 
Eastern  papers.  As  it  contains  much  truth 
we  publish  it : 

An  acre  of  government  land  costs  $1.25. 
A  corner  grocery  hanger-on  will  easily  con- 
sume five  ten-cent  drinks  or  ten  five-cent 
drinks  per  day.  In  two  and  one- half  days 
he  has  swallowed  an  acre  of  as  fine  land  as 
"  lays  out  of  doors."  If  he  averages  two 
days  and  a  half  of  loafing  per  week,  he  con- 
sumes a  fair  sized  farm  every  year.  If  his 
cigars  and  tobacco  average  a  trifle  over  half 
as  much,  he  has  squandered  a  quarter  sec- 
tion. And  these  are  the  men  who,  in  cities, 
can  find  nothing  to  do,  are  continually 
complaining  of  hard  times,  desert  their 
families  when  the  wife  cannot  earn  enough 
to  keep  them  in  liquor,  or  refuses  to  give 
them  more,  and  overrun  the  country  as 
tramps.  It  is  these  men  who  are  fostering 
Communists  and  fasten  themselves  upon 
every  honest  movement  of  labor  for  reforms 
in  hours  of  work  or  for  needed  and  just  de- 
mands for  better  wages.  Who  can  have 
•uiy  great  amount  of  sympathy  for  a  man 
•v-ho  swoUows  a  garden  patch  in  the  morn- 
ing before  breakfast,  and  who  whines  for 
bread  before  sunset  'i 


DISCOVERY  OF  SILK  AND  SATIN. 

The  discovery  of  silk  is  attributed  to  one 
of  the  wives  of  the  emperor  of  China, 
Hoang-ti,  who  reigned  about  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  since 
that  time  a  special  spot  has  always  been 
allotted  in  the  gardens  of  the  Chinese  royal 
palace  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry 
tree — called  in  Chinese  the  "golden  tree" 
— and  to  the  keeping  of  silk  worms.  The 
first  silk  dress  in  history  was  made,  not  for 
a  sovereign  nor  for  a  pretty  woman,  but 
for  the  monster  in  human  shape,  Helioga- 
balus. 

Persian  monks,  who  came  to  Constanti- 
nople, revealed  to  the  Emperor  Justinian 
the  secret  of  the  production  ot  silk,  and 
gave  him  some  silk  worms.  From  Greece 
the  art  passed  into  Italy  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  When  the  popes  left 
Rome  to  seitie  at  Avinton,  France,  they 
introduced  into  that  country  the  secret 
which  had  been  k(^pt  by  the  Italians;  and 
Louis  XI  established  at  Tours  a  manufac- 
tory of  silk  fabrics.  Francis  I  founded  the 
Lyons  silk  works,  which,  to  this  day,  have 
kept  the  first  rank.  Henry  II,  of  France, 
wore  the  first  pair  of  silk  hose  ever  made, 
at  the  wedding  of  his  sister.  The  word 
"satin"  which  in  the  original  was  applied 
to  all  silk  stuff's  in  general,  lias,  since  the 
last  century,  been  used  to  designate  only 
tissues  which  present  a  lustered  surface. 
The  discovery  of  this  particular  brilliant 
stuff  was  accidental.  Octavio  Mai,  a  silk 
weaver,  finding  business  very  dull,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  invent  to  give  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  trade,  was  one  day  pacing  to 
and  fro  before  his  loom.  Every  time  he 
passed  the  machine,  with  no  definite  object 
in  view,  he  pulled  little  4;hreads  from  the 
warp  and  put  them  to  his  mouth,  which 
soon  after  he  spat  out.  Later  on,  he  found 
the  little  ball  of  silk  on  the  floor  of  his 
workshop,  and  was  attracted  by  the  bril- 
liant appearance  of  the  threads.  He  re- 
peated the  experiment  and  by  using  cer- 
tain mucilaginous  preparations  succeeded 
in  giving  new  luster  to  his  tissues. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  SHASTA  COUNTY. 

The  Redding  Indejiendent  says  :  "  We  de- 
sire to  call  attention  to  what  has  been  done 
in  Shasta  county  in  the  line  of  agriculture 
and  of  horticulture,  and  what  is  still  to  be 
done.  The  possibilities  in  this  line  are  not 
vague  dreamings,  but  are  facts  that  have 
been  proved  by  repeated  experiments.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  adaptation  of  large  dis- 
tricts of  our  land  to  raisin  culture,  and  the 
growing  of  the  fig,  almond,  apricot  and 
peach.  We  see  in  this  a  bonanza  of  wealth 
for  Shasta  county  in  the  near  future.  The 
large  valleys  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
our  county  are  being  rapidly  settled  up  and 
developed,  and  will  soon  bring  their  agri- 
cultural and  dairying  interests  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  that  will  make  them  comfort- 
able and  able  to  make  money.  On  the 
whole,  the  agricultural  future  of  Shasta 
county  seems  bright.  It  is  yet  new  and 
comj)aratively  unfilled  in  many  portions, 
but  it  is  beginning  to  attract  attention 
from  abroad." 


CULTIVATION  BETTER   THAN  WATER. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Itepuhlican  says :  "  There 
is  no  occasion  to  irrigate  fruit  trees  or  grape 
vines  in  Sonoma  county.  Water  injures 
the  flavor  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  If  it 
be  suggested  that  water  is  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  plant  or  the  maturing  of  its 
fruit,  we  unhesitatingly  answer  no.  Good 
cultivation  more  than  takes  the  place  of 
water.  Stirring  the  soil  keeps  the  ground 
moist  and  promotes  sufficient  growth.  We 
have  never  irrigated  anything  but  straw- 
berries and  blackberries  at  Santa  Rosa,  and 
could  very  well  get  along  without  it  on 
sandy-loam  or  low-lying  land.  Orchards 
and  vines  properly  planted  and  well  at- 
tended nowhere  that  we  ever  heard  of  need 
irrigating  in  Sonoma  county,  and  we  some- 
times raise  ten  tons  of  grapes  to  an  acre." 


RANCHO   CHICO  ORCHARDS. 

The  Chico  Record  says:  "Those  who 
thought  their  peaches  and  plums  were 
killed  find  now  that  there  are  as  many  re- 
maining on  the  trees  yet  as  they  can  ma- 
ture, and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  al- 
mond, apple  and  pear  crops.  In  conversa- 
tion with  R.  S  Middleham  recently,  who 
has  the  Rancho  Chico  orchards  leased,  we 
were  informed  that  the  prospect  for  a  fine 
yield  from  the  orchards  was  very  flattering. 
In  reviewins;  the  fruit  crop,  he  said  the 
strawberries  would  be  few ;  the  cherries 
would  give  a  good  yield  and  would  be  of 
fine  size;  the  cherry-plum  would  not  give 
a  large  yield,  but  of  all  other  varieties  of 
the  plum  there  would  be  an  abundant  crop; 
the  blackberry  bushes  are  bearing  a  heavy 
bloom,  and  will  return  a  prolific  yield  of 
berries;  the  apricots  would  be  few,  they 
having  been  killed  by  the  early  frosts  ;  the 
peach  trees  were  heavily  laden  with  young 
fruit,  while  the  apples  and  pears  prospect 
for  more  than  an  average  yield.  The  or- 
chards in  the  Butte  Creek  section  are  well 
laden,  and  in  some  orchards  the  peach  trees 
are  breaking  down  already  from  the  weight 
of  grown  fruit." 


A  PLUCKY  AUTHOR. 


How  Harry  George   Got   His   Groat  Book 
Published. 

When  Harry  George  took  his  book,  "Pro- 
gress and  Poverty,"  to  his  New  York  pub- 
lishers, they  refused  to  shoulder  the  dubious 
responsibility  of  publishing  it  without  a 
certain  sum  paid  down  to  guarantee  thorn 
against  loss.  The  author  did  not  have  the 
money,  and  asked  them  how  much  would 
be  necessary  if  he  furnished  them  with 
stereotyped  plates.  A  much  less  sum  was 
named,  and  the  author  went  away.  In  a 
few  months  he  drove  a  dray  to  the  door  of 
Appleton  &  Co's  publishing  house.  It  con- 
tained the  stereotype  plates  for  the  great 
work.  He  had  set  the  type  himself  and 
prepared  the  plates  with  his  own  hands. 
They  were  all  ready  for  the  press.  Now 
the  book  has  become  famous  throughout 
the  world,  is  being  translated  into  foreign 
languages,  and  is  yielding  the  author  a 
handsome  income.  He  won,  because  he 
had  confidence  in  himself.  A  letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  New  York,  who  knows  the 
facts  of  the  case,  is  authority  for  the  above 
statement. — Carson  Appeal. 


PEACH  TREES  ON  THE  FRESNO  PLAINS. 

From  the  Fresno  Expositor  we  take  the 
following  : 

Some  four  years  ago  Isaac  Farwell,  of  the 
Mendocino  neighborhood,  conceived  the 
idea  that  orchards  could  be  successfully 
grown  on  the  Fresno  plains  by  irrigating 
them  once  in  the  spring  thoroughly,  and 
then  afterward  keeping  the  ground  well 
cultivated.  He  accordingly  put  out  an  or- 
chard, growing  his  peach  trees  from  the 
seed.  To-day,  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ment, he  has  a  fine,  thrifty,  bearing  Oi'chard 
with  not  a  weed  in  it.  He  says  he  is  now 
firmly  convinced  that,  even  when  the  frees 
are  in  heavy  bearing,  there  is  no  necessity 
of  irrigating  after  the  first  of  May.  By 
keeping  his  ground  well  cultivated  it  re- 
tains moisture  for  a  long  time.  The  or- 
chardists  and  vignerons  of  this  county  gen- 
erally would  profit  by  cultivating  their 
soil  more,  even  though  it  took  as  much  wa- 
ter as  is  usually  used.  No  farmer  should 
content  himself  with  plowing  his  orchard 
or  vineyard  once  in  a  season,  but  should 
stir  it  up  every  time  the  surface  becomes 
packed. 

SONOMA  VALLEY. 

In  speaking  of  this  rich  and  productive 
section,  the  Sonoma  Democrat  says  :  "  It  is 
justly  renowned  for  the  extent  and  excel- 
lence of  its  .vineyards  and  the  quality  of 
the  wine  produced.  But  it  is  also  rich  in 
its  fields  ot  wheat  and  in  its  orchards  of 
choice  fruits.  The  trip  thither  enables  the 
excursionists  to  behold  some  of  the  loveli- 
est gentle  landscape  scenery  in  the  State." 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 


imiLtsLt,  mm  &  \\m, 


TO 


NEW  YORK 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL  RAIL  ROUTE 

VIA 

Central  and  Union  Pacific 

RAILEOAD  LINE 
Ib  now  in  complete  runninR  order  from 

San  Francisco  to  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

THROUGH    EXPRESS  tRAINS 

Leave  San  Francixco  Daily, 


Maki  prompt  eonnertion  with  the  several  Railway 
Line      i  the  EaBtern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 


UNITED  STATES  AM)  CANADA. 


CONNECTING  AT 


tVith  the  several  Steamer  Lines  lO 


ANO    ALL    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


THROUGH   TIME   GOING  EAST* 

From  San  Francisco  to  Omaha,  *  days  and  6  hoars;  to 
Chicago,  5  days  and  6  hours;  to  New  York,  6  days  and 
20  kours. 


Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 


Second  to  None  in  the  World. 


Are  run  daily  from  SAN  FltANCISCO  to  NEW  YORK, 
and  intermediate  points.  Tli.  ki>  Drawing  Room  Cars  by 
day,  and  Sleepinji  Curs  byiii^;ht,are  unexcelled  forcom- 
fort  and  convenience  to  the  Passenger  while  en  rtnite — 
combiniue  the  elegance  tA  a  private  parlor,  and  all  ac- 
commodatiuns  pertaining  to  a  well-furnished  chamber, 
with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc.  A  com- 
petent Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  not  over  Twelve  years  of  age.  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age.  Free. 

100  pounds  of  llaffGfaffe  per  full  Passenifer 
free.  .50  pounds  of  BafiS''S^  per  half  Pas- 
senger, free. 


Thronifh  Ticket  Office: 

Oakland   Ferry   Landing,  Market  Streut, 
San  Francisco. 


S.  H.  H.  CLARK,  Oeneral  Superintendent  U.  P.  R,  R. 
T.  L.  KIMBALL,  Oeneral  Passenger  Agent,  Omaha, 

^  A.  N.  TOWNE,  General  Superintendent  CP.  R.  R. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Oeneral  Passenger  Agent, San  Fran. 
Cisco,  California. 
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UNFROFITABLE  FARMING. 

We  tind  the  following  excellent  article 
in  the  Pacific  Coa.tt — a  weekly  published  at 
HolHster,  San  Benito  county,- — one  of  our 
very  best  exchanges  : 

One  of  the  great  mistakes  in  carrying  on 
fjirming  operations,  is  the  attempt  to  make 
use  of  too  much  ground.  A  small  farm, 
well  and  carefu'ly  tilled,  will  yield  the  til- 
ler of  the  soil  more  profit  eventually  than 
an  immense  area  placed  under  imperfect 
cultivation.  The  causes  for  this  haste  in 
farming  and  a  consequent  disposition  to  ac- 
cumulate a  little  means  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble are  various  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  farmers  themselves  are  not  always  to 
blame  for  being  possessed  of  these  changing 
iind  migratory  habits.  Land  grant  rail- 
way companies  and  the  general  govern- 
ment itself  have  exerted  a  powerful  influ 
eucein  inducing  farmers  to  neglect  keeping 
up  the  fertility  of  the  land  they  have  occu- 
pied and  cropped  till  it  was  no  longer  pro- 
ductive of  large  crops.  Offering  land  at 
nominal  prices,  or  as  a  free  gift,  has  had 
the  effect  of  making  farmers  restless  and 
uneasy.  Expecting  to  move  in  a  few  years, 
they  become  careless  in  their  methods  of 
tillage ;  they  finally  worked  their  farms 
only  with  the  intention  of  raising  money 
to  enable  them  to  move.  Looked  atfimply 
from  the  standpoint  of  money-getting,  it 
is  better  in  the  estimation  of  many  to  ex- 
haust the  fertility  of  one  piece  of  land  in 
the  shortest  time  it  can  be  done,  and  then 
to  pursue  a  like  course  in  relation  to  an- 
othtr  piece.  This  plan  sometimes  proves 
rt^munerative,  but  it  impoverishes  the  soil 
and  not  unfrequently  communities  too.  We 
have  not  reached  the  point  where  farmers 
think  it  profitable  to  render  their  land  fer- 
tile in  the  highest  degree.  When  land  be- 
comes scarce  it  will  stand  a  better  chance 
to  be  brought  to  its  maximum  degree  of 
productiveness.  If  the  supply  of  land  in 
America  was  limited  like  it  is  in  many  Eu- 
ropean coiintries  the  improvements  in  sys- 
tem, implements  and  many  other  respects 
would  become  of  more  general  adoption. 
As  a  rule  the  cheaper  the  land  the  less  care 
is  taken  to  protect  their  products  or  to  shel- 
ter animals  of  any  kind.  In  countries 
where  land  is  scarce  and  high  the  greatest 
economy  is  exercised  in  saving  everything 
produced  on  a  farm.  No  kind  of  fodder  is 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.  In  the  wine-pro- 
ducing sections  of  France  and  Germany  the 
leaves  of  grape  vines  are  gathered  and  fed 
to  c.ittle  ;  the  tops  of  beets  and  the  refuse 
of  sugar  factories  are  also  utilized  for  feed- 
ing stock.  Lack  of  cash  capital  seriously 
interferes  with  conducting  farming  opera,- 
tions  after  the  most  improved  methods. 
Many  of  cur  farmers  have  little  or  no  work- 
ing capital.  Some  are  in  debt  for  the  land 
they  occupy.  They  keep  little  stock  except 
what  is  necessary  to  work  the  soil.  They 
owe  for  the  implements  they  employ  in 
raising  and  harvesting  their  crops.  Many 
of  them  have  borrowed  money  at  very  high 
rates  of  interest  in  order  to  make  some  im- 
provements on  their  places.  Persons  thus 
situated  are  in  no  condition  to  cultivate 
their  land  in  the  best  manner,  and  there 
will  not  be  a  decided  and  general  improve- 
ment until  the  large  bodies  of  land  now 
owned  by  the  government,  railroads,  and 
speculators  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
peisons  who  will  cultivate  them  in  earnest. 


OUK  NEEDS. 

California  needs,  and  badly  needs,  a  mil- 
lion more  men  and  women  from  the  country 
— men  and  women  who  have  never  lived  in 
cities,  and  do  not  want  to — who  understand 
the  business  of  farming,  dairying,  garden- 
ing and  other  productive  industries.  There 
is  abundant  room  in  California  for  country 
people — tor  farmers  and  their  families.  But 
men  who  would  rather  spar  tor  cold  grub 
in  the  city  than  go  into  a  harvest  field  will 
not  pr  jsper  here.  Of  such  we  have  too 
many  already. — Ouldea  Era. 


NEW  INDUSTRIES  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

Since,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  bot- 
tom has  fallen  out  of  stock  gambling,  and 
the  interest  on  money  has  come  down  to 
eight  per  cent.,  there  ought  to  be  a  great 
future  for  California,  and  that  very  near. 
We  can  see  no  reason  why  any  form  of  in- 
dustry which  pays  anywhere  might  not  be 
profitably  carried  on  here.  Flax  is  raised 
here  for  the  seed.  Why  not  work  up  the 
fibre':'  Silk  can  be  produced  here  in  any 
quantity,  and  with  less  trouble  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Why  not  also 
work  it  up  into  fabrics  and  keep  our  money 
at  home?  Hemp  can  be  produced  in  any 
quantity  in  our  rich  valley  lands.  Why 
not  work  it  up  into  rope  here  ?  Since  we 
can  make  the  ropes  for  rigging,  have  plenty 
of  the  best  ship  timber  in  the  world  on  this 
coast,  and  abundance  of  iron,  why  should 
not  California  become  a  great  shipbuilding 
Stater'  Our  rapidly  increasing  agricultu- 
ral products  annually  demand  a  large  num- 
ber of  ships  to  carry  them  away.  Why 
should  we  be  dependent  upon  vessels  of 
other  nations  for  our  carriers"  Should  any 
serious  outbreak  of  war  occur  in  Europe, 
dependent  as  we  are  upon  foreign — and 
especially  English — vessels,  it  would  work 
incalculable  injury  to  our  commerce.  Ship- 
building seems  to  be  the  only  great  branch 
of  industry  which  has  not  greatly  revived 
since  the  war.  Whatever  may  be  the  rea- 
son for  this,  it  should  be  sought  out,  and, 
if  it  is  possible  by  national  legi^sbition,  it 
should  be  remedied.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  world  more  favorably  situated  for  great 
shipyards  and  profitable  ship  building  than 
this  Pacific  coast.  We  can  see  no  reason 
why  capital  could  not  at  once  be  profitably 
invested  in  that  direction.  There  are  many 
other  industries  which  might  at  once  be 
initiated  and  profitably  carried  on  here. 
We  annually  import  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  implements, 
muny  of  them  in  bulk  and  at  great  expense 
of  freight,  when  the  materials  could  be 
brought  here  cheaply  and  manufactured 
here. 

When  our  moneyed  men  are  willing  to 
invest  their  means  in  productive  industries 
and  thus  give  employment  to  labor,  there 
will  not  be  lacking  chances  for  reasonably 
profitable  investments. — San  Jose  Mercury. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


WHY  IS  THIS! 

California  has  less  than  nine  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  She  ought  to  have 
three  million.  Her  resources,  if  properly 
developed  are  ample  to  supply  a  large  pop- 
ulation. It  seems,  however,  that  no  effort 
is  being  made  to  induce  immigration 
While  reports  reach  us  that  thousands  ot 
young  men  are  leaving  Canada  bound  for 
the  United  States  and  while  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  Mexico  are  receiving 
new  comers  by  the  hundreds  daily,  only  a 
limited  tew  reach  California.  And  why  is 
this?  We  have  and  may  justly  boast  ot 
our  health-giving  climate;  we  point  with 
pride  to  our  land  of  corn,  wine,  wool  and 
gold;  we  hiive  the  most  fertile  valleys,  the 
finest  forests  ;  our  mouutaius  are  imbedded 
with  precious  metals,  and  yet  scarcely  no 
one  thinks  of  leaving  the  rugged  east  for 
the  balmy  west. — Antioch  Ledger. 


Send  Thb  BEsoaBC£s  to  your  friends  abroad. 


THE   FUTURE   PRETTY  HOMES. 

The  Sacramento  Dee  says  :  "The  rich  val- 
leys of  the  State  have  thus  far  received  the 
most  of  the  agriculturipts'  attention,  but 
the  indications  are  that  sometime  in  the 
future  the  prettiest  homes  will  be  found 
throughout  the  foothill  sections.  These 
are  free  from  all  the  annoy.'i.nces  consequent 
upon  Winter  floods;  their  fruit  and  berries 
are  better  ;  they  are  free  from  the  malarious 
infections  of  the  valleys,  and  experience 
proves  that  even  good  crops  of  grain  may 
be  grown  upon  many  of  the  hillsides.  Na- 
ture has  done  her  utmost  for  them — given 
them  good  soils,  plenty  of  timber  and  water 
and  a  healthy  atmosphere,  and  what  more 
should  man  ask '(  " 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT 


Manufactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beanti  ful  and 
Cheapest  Paint 
in  the  World  for 
Buildings  Ont- 
ii''e  and  Insid, 
on  Wood,  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used. 


IT  IS  ATVITHOTJT  EC>XJ-A.Ij. 


This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  EEADY  FOR  USE,  requiring  no  further  addition  of  oil 
or  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  Waite,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  proceSM  of  manufacture,  are  so  tlioroufihly  united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVER  CHALK,  CRACK,  OR  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  Bnildings  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.    Of  no  other  paint  can  this  be  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Bo  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRICK,  General  Agent. 

403  MARKET  STREET,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  Offices,  HaUs,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores, Etc. 


TIIK  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes.  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 

MANUKACTUREUS  OF 

PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St. 
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coil.  A.  ANDREWS. 

Of  the  truly  representative  men  who  hsve  for  up- 
wanls  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  thoroughly  identi- 
fied with  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  is  the  citizen  of  California  whose  name  appears 
at  the  head  of  this  bioRraphii-al  sketch.  He  was  born 
in  that  modern  Babylon,  London,  April  7,  1826,  where 
his  father,  who  had  i>reviously  served  as  a  corporal 
under  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  engaged  in  the  tobacco 
Irade.  After  his  death,  which  occurred  durinir  the 
childhood  of  this  son,  the  mother  removed  to  the  Uni- 
tei' States  with  her  family,  and  took"  up  her  abode  in 
New  Orleans.  The  checkered  career  of  the  lad  dates 
as  far  back  as  184<1,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war.  He 
first  held  a  lieutenant's  commission,  but  shortly  there- 
after was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  Company  A, 
second  Ohio  regiment.  Brave,  resolute,  ambitious,  he 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his  supi  rior  olllcers 
Btid  before  his  term  of  service  expired,  was  specially 
commended  for  gallantry  by  Chief  Commander  General 
Winfleld  Scott.  The  following  testimonial  to  his  noble 
condiict,  while  commatiding  the  Ohio  company  A,  ap- 
peared at  the  time  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial: 

During  the  last  trip  of  the  steamer  Jfeclor  from  Now 
Orleans  to  this  city  with  volunteers  on  board,  a  private 
in  Company  A,  sciond  regiment  Ohio  volunteers,  sent 
word  to  his  captain  (Captain  Andrews,)  that  he  wanted 
to  see  him  immediately.  The  captain  complied  with 
tlie  request  and  found  the  man  (.J.  John  Johnson,)  on 
the  sil  k  list.  The  latter  addresssed  him  as  follows: 
'Captain,  I  am  going  to  die,  and  it  is  my  wish  to  make 
my  will,  and  that  you  shall  be  my  heir.  You  have 
been  kind  to  me,  and  this  is  the  only  return  I  shall 
ever  be  able  to  make  to  you.*  The  captain  declined 
having  the  will  written  ;  told  the  sick  man  he  would 
be  better  ;  that  his  complaint  was  only  an  attack  of 
fever,  from  which  he  would  recover.  After  using  his 
best  endeavors  to  cheer  the  sick  man,  the  captain  left 
him.  The  next  day  a  messenger  called  on  the  captain 
with  a  message  frt)m  the  ])atient  requesting  his  pres- 
ence, which  was  immidiately  complied  with.  The 
sick  man  again  told  him  he  was  going  to  die,  and  wish- 
ed to  make  him  his  heir.  To  gratify  the  patient,  the 
will  waJf  drawn  up,  (which  we  have  seen.)  dated  on  the 
eighth  instant,  signed  and  properly  witnessed.  One 
hour  afterwards,  the  soldier  was  a  corpse.  The  will 
brfiueatheil  <ronsiderable  property,  real  and  personal. 
The  only  tlrawoack  is  the  payment  of  a  few  inconsider 


able  debts  which  are  minutely  specified,  and  furnish 
evidence  of  a  sound  minii  at  the  time  the  will  was 
drawn  up.  The  witnesses  are  Capt.  John  (>.  Hughes 
and  Second  I.t.  James  Griffin,  of  the  P(  C>.nd  regiment 
Oliio  volunteers.  This  singular  circumstance  is  equally 
honorable  to  both  the  captain  and  the  deceased.  It 
goi-s  to  show  that  the  captain  bestowed  on  his  men  the 
care  and  attention  which  is  ever  due  to  privates  from 
their  olKcers,  and  that  the  soldier's  heart  was  filled 
with  gratitude  for  kindness  received. 

And  here  is  an  official  recognition  for  meritorious  ser- 
vices rendered  : 

Captaik  a.  Andrews. — This  gallant  officer,  late  of 
the  second  Ohio  regiment,  has  received  a  commission 
fjom  Colonel  George  W.  White,  to  enter  the  service  of 
Yucatan." — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  a  government  warrant  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  bounty  land,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  with  stout  heart  and  unflinching  determination, 
set  to  work  to  achieve  for  himself  an  enviable  business 
reputation,  wealth  and  social  position.  Fortunately 
the  late  millionare,  Michael  Ueese,  befriended  him  so 
substantially  that  he  was  enabled  to  start  a  jewelry 
store  in  St.  Louis.  Here  he  transacted  a  remunerative 
business,  accumulating  thirteen  thousand  dollars; 
w'.ien,  being  seized  by  the  gold  fever,  he  was  carried  off 
to  California.  After  inspecting  various  localities,  he 
finally  concluded  to  settle  permanently  in  Sacramento 
where  he  entered  into  partnership  with  a  most  estima- 
ble gentleman  named  A.  Hillcr,  the  firm  conductin 
jewelry  business  in  that  thriving  young  city.  But  the 
fire  fi(!nd.  which,  on  the  eventful  night  of  November  2d, 
1852,  devastated  the  town,  ruined  financially  thistnter- 
prising  firm,  who  were  left  not  only  penniless,  but 
some  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  But  they  knew 
no  such  word  as  "fail."  Neither  discouraged  nor  dis- 
heartened, they  took  for  their  motto  the  lines  of  the 
poet,  and  obeyed  their  injunction  to  the  very  letter 
Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

Willi  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
I.>earu  to  labor  and  to  wait. 
Colonel  .\ndrewa  came  down  to  San  Francisco, 
cured  a  fresh  stock  of  goods,  which  he  sold  on  the 
street  in  Sacramento  until  the  completion  of  the  Haggin 
and  Tcvis  block.  In  this  he  opened  a  magnificent  shop 
which  he  stocked  with  avast  variety  of  watches,  chains, 
bric  a-brac,  etc.  The  writer  brings  vividly  to  mind  the 
"flush  times"  of  the  city  of  the  plains.  The  Andrews 
jewelry  store  was  thronged  every  day  and  evening  by 
as  cosmopolitan  a  crowd  as  ever  congregated  in  any 
city  on  the  globe.  The  buckskin-clad  miner  emptying 
his  plethoric  bag  of  gold  dust  on  the  counter  in  ex- 
change for  a  massive  watch  and  gold  chain  ;  the  gayly- 
attired  representative  of  the  denii-mondit,  showering 
her  ducats  on  the  glass  case  in  return  for  the  purchased 
rings  of  pearls  and  diamonds;  and  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  opulent  citizens  lavishly  spending  coin  in  buy- 
ing necklaces,  bracelets,  and  gems  of  oriental  splendor, 
made  up  a  a  panorama  at  once  novel  and  picturesque. 
Mr.  Andrews  has  the  tact  and  judgment  to  cater  to  the 
tastes  of  all  classes,  hence  his  popularity  as  well  as 
pecuniary  success.  In  twenty  mouths  after  their  fail- 
ure in  Sacramento,  the  firm  had  fully  retrieved  their 
losses  and  had  a  surplus  to  their  credit  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

Possessed  of  a  handsome  competency.  Colonel  An- 
drews in  185G  returned  to_New  York.  But  the  restless 
adventurer  could  not  remain  contented  away  from  the 
excitements  of  business  on  the  occidental  coast,  which 
were  so  congenial  to  Lis  ardent  temperament.  Accord- 
ingly he  is  shortly  thereafter  found  putting  his  fortune 
into  the  argentiferous  mines  of  Esmeralda.  He  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  buried  his  gold  without  exhu- 
ming its  equivalent  in  silver.  In  short,  the  fickle  jade 
again  deserted  him  and  he  stared  poverty  in  the  face. 
His  mental  resources  and  his  physical  vigor  came  to 
the  rescue.  The  war  of  the  rebellion  breaking  out  at 
this  period,  he  promptly  proflered  his  services  to  the 
federal  government.  They  were  accepted.  He  received 
the  appointment  of  major  of  the  second  cavalry  regi- 
ment.  Owing  to  some  misimderstauding  with  "the 


powers  that  be,"  he  resigned  his  commisiion  and  be- 
came  an  actor  in  a  new  scene  in  life's  drama.  On  the 
stage  he  assumed  the  role  of  prestidigitator.  He  gave 
promenade  concerts.  He  hired  a  troupe  and  "ran"  a 
theatre  as  proprietor.  He  had  touched  the  "bed  rock." 
On  the  twenty-first  of  October,  18G2,  the  sanguine 
Colonel  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  South  Amer- 
ica, and  in  its  chief  marts  of  trade  sought  to  woo  the 
goddess  Fortune.  He  once  more  sued  successfully  and 
enjoyed  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  business  in 
Chili  and  Peru.  In  Callao  he  conducted  an  enormous 
trade  in  the  export  of  flour  and  grain  from  that  port. 
During  his  residence  iu  Santiago  occurred  that  dreadful 
calamity,  the  burning  of  the  Jesuit  church.  The  fire 
took  place  on  December  8,  1861,  whilst  the  spacious 
edifice  was  crowded,  mostly  with  women  and  children. 
Nearly  three  thousand  persons  were  roasted  alive,  or 
trampled  to  death  in  their  frantic  efl'orts  to  escape  be- 
ing numbered  among  the  holocaust  of  victims  of  this 
dire  disaster.  To  the  heroic  daring  and  almost  super, 
human  efl'orts  of  a  few  Americans  many  of  the  survi- 
vors of  that  appalling  catastrophe  are  indebted  for 
their  rescue  from  a  tragical  death.  Thomas  H.  Nelson, 
American  minister  at  the  court  of  Chili,  Colonel  An- 
drews, Harry  Meiggs  and  two  others,  rendered  such  in- 
valuable services  as  to  call  forth  public  recognition  of 
the  same  from  so  illustrious  a  body  as  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  That  department  of  the  federal 
government  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  their 
•ountrymen,  which  was  duly  forwarded  by  Secretary  of 
State  Seward,  to  the  American  minister  at  Santiago. 

Before  returning  to  California,  Colonel  Andrews 
made  a  grand  continental  tour,  visiting  all  places  of 
interest  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In  New  York  hv.  em- 
barked heavily  in  stock  speculations,  and  on  the  fatal 
Black  Friday,"  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  suflerers 
overtaken  by  that  financial  upheaval.  He  then,  after 
an  absence  of  six  years  from  California,  once  more 
turned  his  steps  Pacificward,  with  depleted  purse,  but 
still  undismayed  and  plucky  as  ever. 

But  the  "silver  lining"  was  seen  at  last.  Friends 
lent  him  enough  money  to  start  him  again  in  the  jew- 
elry business.  Kapidly  his  star  ascended  to  the  zenith. 
He  bought  and  sold  on  a  prand  scale.  His  thronged 
store  in  the  S.  F.  Cosmopolitan  Block  he  had  to  vacate 
for  more  pretentious  quarters  on  the  metropolitan 
Broadway.  A  palatial  establishment  on  Montgomery 
street  was  fitted  up  in  gorgeous  style,  and  decked  with 
jewels  vying  with  those  of  "Ormusorof  Ind."  This  gem, 
most  happily  christened  the  "Diamond  Palace,"  is  at 
present  (1881)  occupied  as  his  emporium  of  trade.  The 
grand  show  windows  and  counter  cases  are  the  cyno- 
sure of  admiring  eyes.  Exquisite  taste  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  grouping  of  the  multitudinous  articles 
on  exhibition  ;  here  a  revolving  i)yramid  of  precious 
stones ;  there,  richly  inlaid  with  velvet,  cases  contain- 
ing a  vast  variety  of  chronometers,  chains  and  brace- 
lets of  the  purest  gold;  and,  vying  in  splendor  with 
these,  necklaces  of  pearl,  besides  solid  silver  sets  of 
table  service  fit  to  grace  the  f«  stive  boards  of  royalty. 

Colonel  Andrews  is  not  a  mere  dealer  in  jewelry,  but 
a  skillful  artizan,  and  thoroughly  trained  to  manual 
dexterity  in  his  trade.  He  planned,  devised  and  exe- 
cuted '.he  unique  and  costly  gift  bestowed  on  General 
Grant  at  his  own  carnival  ball  held  in  this  city  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  in  the  fall  of  1879.  That  invita- 
tion, engraved  on  a  plate  of  solid  gold  and  enclosed 
in  an  elaborately  chased  envelope  of  pure  silver, 
stamps  him  as  an  artist  original  and  accompli  bed. 
The  receipt  thereof  was  thus  gracefully  acknowledged 
by  the  recipient : 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  24, 1879. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  received  the  kind  invitation 
to  attend  the  entertainment  at  Mechanic's  Pavilion  to- 
morow  evening-  It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
present  on  that  interesting  occasion.  Permit  me  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  your  kindness  in  the  matter 
of  the  gold  card  in  silver  envelope  by  which  the  invi- 
tation was  communicated. 

Truly  Yours, 

U.  S.  Grant. 

To  CoL.  A.  Andrews, 

Diamond  Palace. 
The  Colonel  had  also  thoughtfully  prepared  for  Mrs. 
Grant  a  bouquet  composed  of  flowers  of  all  countries 
through  which  she  had  passed  from  Philadelphia  to 
San  Francisco.  The  holder,  five  inches  in  length,  was 
composed  of  minerals  from  all  the  principal  mines  on 
the  Pacific  coast  set  in  gold.  It  bears  this  engraved 
inscription  : 

Mrs.  General  Grant,  with  compliments  of  Col.  A.  An 
drews,  September  25,  1879. 

President  Hayes,  too,  bears  from  the  occidental  coast 
gifts  similar  to  and  equal  in  intrinsic  value  to  those 
presented  to  his  illustrious  i>red*'ce8sor  iu  office.  The 
gold  plate  containing  the  bal  masi/ue  invitation  bears  on 
the  left  upper  corner  a  miniature  coat  of  arms  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  on  the  right  a  lilliputian  engraving  of  the 
Golden  Gate.    The  inscription  runs  as  follows  : 


isfactory  entertainments  for  the  public  over  which  he 
has  complete  or  partial  control. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  his  many  friends, 
that  after  buffeting  the  billows  of  adversity,  he  is  now 
being  borne  tranquilly  along  on  the  sea  of  prosperity. 
His  more  conspicuous  traits  of  character  are  such  as 
are  almost  invariably  possessed  by  men  eminent  in 
every  profession  and  avocation,  whether  literary,  mer- 
cantile or  mechanical.  These  are  enterprise,  energy, 
and  indomitable  perseverance.  Besides  these  pre- 
requisites to  success.  Colonel  Andrews  combines  the 
qualities  of  shrewdness  and  judgment  with  a  liber- 
ality and  equitable  dealings  in  all  his  business  transac- 
tions, which  secure  for  him  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  patrons. 

Of  pleasing  address  and  courtly  manners,  the  Col- 
onel is  a  charming  conversationalist,  and  always  ex- 
tends a  cordial  welcome  to  the  visitor,  whether  he  de- 
sires to  purchase  or  merely  to  inspect  the  exquisite 
gems  of  his  treasure-house.  He  is  an  accomplished 
linguist,  and  speaks  fluently  many  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages. He  is  self-taught,  having  enjoyed  very  limited 
educational  advantages  during  childhood  and  youth. 
He  has  for  many  years  taken  an  active  part  in  politics 
and  ever  affiliated  with  the  Democracy.  In  18.')8-59  he 
was  the  candidate  of  that  party  for  the  California 
State  Senate.  He  was  honored  with  the  office  of  grand 
marshal  of  the  Democratic  clubs  in  San  Francisco  du- 
ring the  presidential  campaign  of  1876. 

His  usefulness  as  a  citizen  is  exemplified  iu  the  satis- 
factory manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  him  as  officer  of  various  social  ogani- 
zations.  He  was  founder  of  the  Union  and  Progress 
Masonic  lodges,  being  an  honored  member  of  t!.e  Sub- 
lime Order  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  has  greatly 
interested  himself  in  various  military  associations  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  at  present  holds  a  colonel's  com- 
mission in  one  of  the  home  regiments. 

Colonel  Andrews  is  thoroughly  sympathetic  in  his 
instincts,  and  a  more  benevolent  and  charit'.ble  dispo- 
sition is  seldom  vouchsafed  to  mortals.  During  the 
days  of  dire  disaster  iu  the  infant  settlement  iu  Sacra- 
mento, when  rapidly  succeeding  floods  and  fires  im- 
poverishd  hundreds,  his  hand  and  purse  afforded 
timely  succor  to  the  sick  and  suffering,  whether  friend 
or  stranger. 

Colonel  Andrews  is  married  and  has  the  following 
children:  Julia,  the  wife  of  George  B.  Howe,  who  re 
sides  in  New  York;  Katherine,  Mrs.  J.  Berolzhine,  a 
resident  of  California;  Itosa,  whose  husband,  Frank 
Tousey,  also  livens  in  New  Y^ork;  and  Milton  S.  Latham 
Andrews,  his  only  son,  who  is  a  citizen  of  New  V^ork? — 
lUustrated  Spirit  of  the  Times. 


ped  for  wheat.  The  fields  which  used  to  yield  thirty 
or  forty  centals  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  have  degenerated 
to  twenty,  fifteen  and  often  less.  "N'egetnble  growing 
is  suitable  only  to  a  few  lueali  ies,  and  It  is  easy  to 
overdo  the  market.  The  growth  of  berries  and  fruits 
offers  a  wider  field.  From  the  awakening  interest 
shown  in  fruit-culture  by  the  farmers  in  southern  Ala- 
meda, it  is  evident  that  the  perpetual  wheat  culture  of 
the  past  is  to  be  abandoned,  an  I  the  fields  made  more 
than  ever  productive  by  a  decisive  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  crops.  Land  which  is  changing  hands  at 
from  $100  to  $300  per  acre  is  far  too  valuable  to  plant 
in  wheat  Fruits  as  a  commercial  product,  as  canned 
or  dried,  offer  a  much  better  field.  For  the  temperate 
zone  fruits,  southern  Alameda  has  many  advantages. 
Not  the  least  being  its  nearness  to  the  markets  of  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose.  Gentlemen  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know,  state  that  the  demand  last  winter  for 
fruit  trees  was  very  great.  More  small  orchards  than 
for  some  time  past  will  be  planted,  and  a  number  of 
vineyards  are  being  set  out  in  suitable  spots.  The 
slope  of  Mission  Peak,  and  the  lands  between  Warm 
Springs  anil  Uarrisburg  seem  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Being  just  now  in  a  trausitionstate  f  romene  class  of  in- 
dustries to  another,  some  portions  of  these  townships 
seemed  to  advance  slowly  during  (he  past  ten  years, 
but  on  the  whole  the  progress  of  the  region  is  encour- 
aging. There  has  been  no  sudden  deveipment,  i.or  any 
great  influx  of  population,  but  people  have  come  and 
gone,  quite  as  they  chose,  without  any  great  outcry,  or 
advertisement  on  the'part  of  the  older  inhabitants. 

Among  the  towns  are  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  (inclu- 
ding Union  City,  old  landing  place  of  many  49ers,) 
Niles,  Centreville,  Newark,  the  Mission  San  Jose, 
Washington  Corners  and  Harrisburg.  Each  of  these 
places  appears  fairly  prosperous,  but  is  lacking  in  that 
sort  of  public  spirit  which  develops  itself  in  permanent 
improvements,  plants  trees  on  public  squares  and  con- 
verts  dull  streets  into  shady  avenues.  When  one  con- 
siders that  in  this  climate  a  tree  once  planted,  and  cul- 
tivated, thrives  without  irrigation,  and  remembers  also 
how  great  an  attraction  in  sultry  summer  lime  is  a 
public  square  full  of  ornamental  trees,  the  fidly  of 
such  negligence  becomes  obvious.  There  are  hundreds 
of  pleasant  homes  in  this  southern  Alameda  legion, 
whose  owners  spare  neither  time  nor  expense  in  im- 
proving their  farms  and  gardens:  but  there  are  long 
stretches  of  public  highways  unshaded  by  treet,  and 
there  are  villages  whose  people  ought  to  form  them- 
selves into  improvement  societies  and  begin  work  at 
once.  When  nature,  in  this  fair  and  rich  valley,  has 
done  BO  much,  men  ought  to  add  their  skill  and  fore- 
thought to  make  famous  the  quiet  nooks  and  dormant 
towns. 
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To  His  Excellency,  R.  B.  Hayes,  President  of  of  the 

United  States: 
We  respectfully  tender  a  cordial  invitation  to  your- 
self and  suite  to  attend  the  grand  carnival  bal  masfpie 
at  Mechanic's  Pavilion  on  Friday  evening,  October  8, 
1880.  Very  respectfuUj  yours, 

George  C.  Perkins,  Romualdo  Pacheco,  J  P.  Jackson, 
Wm.  H.  L.  Barnes,  William  Harney,  James  Coey, 
John  M.  Morton.  Frank  X.  Cicott,  A.  Andrews,  Fred. 
MacCrellish,  J.  P.  H.  Wentworth,  Cornelius  O'Con- 
nor, George  Turner. 

Doubtless  these  gems  will  be  sacredly  treasured  by 
the  two  Presidents  as  precious  mementoes  of  their 
visit  to  the  jjroud  city  sitting  on  the  shores  of  the  sun- 
set sea. 

A  delicate  compliment  to  Colonel  Andrews,  and  a 
pretty  feature  of  the  carnival  ball  of  1880,  was  the 
"Prize  Waltz,"  executed  to  exquisite  music,  and  dedi- 
cated to  him.  Under  the  superintendancc  of  Colonel 
Andrews,  an  arrangement  was  perfected  which  enabled 
the  judges  to  award  the  valuable  prize  to  the  most  ac- 
complished waltzer.  Other  prizes  of  monyed  value 
were  also  awarded,  and  in  order  that  the  public  might 
be  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  same  were  merited. 
Colonel  Andrews  arranged  with  a  distinguished  artist 
to  take  the  photograph  of  every  prize-winner  in  bis  or 
her  costume — another  instance  of  the  many  novel  ex- 
pedients resorted  to  by  him  to  render  popular  and  sat- 


A  traveling  correspondent  of  the  Bulletin  of  this  city 
had  a  very  interesting  letter  iu  a  recent  issue  of  that 
paper,  from  which  we  take  the  following: 

The  southern  part  of  Alameda  county  is  a  region 
which  lies  too  far  from  San  Francisco  to  prove  much 
attraction  to  the  mere  pleasure-seekers,  who  prefer  to 
picnic  about  San  Ilafael,  and  explore  the  classic  haunts 
of  Berkeley;  or,  perhaps,  when  more  than  usually  ven- 
turesome, extend  their  journeyiiigs  co  San  Leaudro  or 
Haywards.  But  the  last-named  point  is  Ihe  "ultima 
thule"  in  that  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  men  of 
business  arc  whirled  through  the  sunny  region  of 
southern  Alameda  with  such  rapidity  that  they  seldom 
realize  how  fair  a  spot  of  earth  it  is,  nor  what  iileasnnt 
villages  and  quaint  elderly  folk  are  to  be  found  if  one 
searches  for  them  in  the  right  spirit. 

Southern  .\lameda,  properly  limited  and  described,  be- 
gins somewhat  south  of  Haywards,  and  extends  to  the 
county  line  of  Santa  Clara,  and  from  the  shores  of  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  eastward  over  low  ridges  and 
scattered  peaks  into  the  well-known  Livermore  valley, 
and  across  lesser  valleys,  such  as  Sunol  and  the  YuUe- 
citos.  In  this  extensive  region,  which  when  fully  pop- 
ulated might  probably  become  a  separate  county,  or 
even  be  divided  into  two  counties,  there  are  many  vil- 
large  centers,  but  no  large  towns,  Livermore,  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  valley  of  that  name,  coming  the  nearest  to 
that  appellation.  Neglecting  for  the  present  any  de- 
scription of  this  large  and  fertile  valley,  the  purposes 
of  the  present  article  will  be  amply  fulfilled  by  a  con- 
sideration of  Southern  Mount  Eden  and  Washington 
Townshijis. 

Some  interesting  characteristics  are  presented  by 
this  region.  It  is  mostly  rich  valley  laud  of  varying 
peculiarities.  Some  of  that  near  the  bay  is  alkaline, 
some  is  a  stiff  adobe,  and  some  easily-worked  sediment, 
deposited  by  the  rivers,  larger  of  old  than  now.  Only 
in  a  few  places  is  any  decidedly  sandy  soil  found.  On 
the  hills  the  soil  is  often  dark,  produces  good  grain, 
and  will,  iu  the  future,  produce  good  fruit.  The  red- 
dish soil  of  some  of  the  ridges  is  not  volcanic,  but 
more  of  a  red  clay.  Though  in  some  places  iu  the 
valley  the  soil  is  shallow,  and  beds  of  gravel  appear, 
yet  as  a  rule,  it  is  deep  and  free  from  this  evil. 

Hardly  a  .section  of  equal  size,  anywhere  in  the  State, 
produces  a  greater  variety  of  temperate-zone  fruits,  ce- 
reals and  vegetables,  together  with  many  that  strictly 
belong  to  a  semi-tropic  climate.  The  range  is  from  the 
black  tule-land  and  cleared  willow  thickets  near  the 
bay,  where  onions,  potatoes,  hops,  flax,  beans,  berries 
and  similar  croj)s  are  produced,  to  the  upland  farms 
where  the  apple,  pear,  apricot  and  jllum  thrive,  and 
the  grape  and  orange  succeed.  Starting  from  Alva- 
rado, on  Alameda  creek,  and  following  it  eastward 
to  Niles,  all  these  variations  may  be  observed.  On 
numbers  of  farms  in  this  region  orange  and  lemon 
trecf  are  growing  and  bearing  well.  It  is  too  cold  for 
the  lime.  The  olive  is  a  success.  The  grape  is  fruit- 
ful and  profitable  in  a  narrow  belt  near  the  hills.  In 
some  places  the  almond  is  a  pecuniary  success.  Sev- 
eral large  peach  orchards  make  good  returns,  and 
others  are  being  planted.  The  cherry  does  not  yield 
as  well  as  on  the  San  Lorenzo  creek,  but,  nevertheless, 
proves  profitable. 

Heretofore  this  region  has  been  devoted  mainly  to 
the  culture  of  cereals.   The  land  has  been  over-crop . 


MORE  CALIFORNIA  COAL  MINES. 

Of  all  favored  communities,  according  to  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  San  Francisco  Bu?Win, California  stands 
prominently  conspicuous  for  her  boundless  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  resources.  The  latest  discovery  that 
is  likely  to  add  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
State  is  a  field  of  black  diamonds  which  has  been  re- 
cently unearthed  in  Los  Angeles  county  No  less  than 
seven  well-defined  veins  of  coal  have  been  found  iu  the 
neighborhood  of  Cajon  Pass  It  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  two  competing  railroads  will  pass  directly 
along  the  border  of  this  mineral  belt,  thus  assuring 
quick  and  cheap  trmisportation  facilities.  The  South- 
ern Pacific  have  surveyors  now  in  the  field  mapping  out 
a  route  south  from  Soledad  through  the  Pass  into  San 
Bernardino  coanty,  while  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Com- 
pany are  pushing  along  northerly  through  the  same 
district.  For  household  as  well  as  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  coal  is  an  almost  indispensable  desideratum, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  developments  of  this  mate- 
rial will  continue  to  be  made  until  the  home  supply 
shall  render  us  imdependent  of  all  outside  importa- 
tion. 


LAND  AT  AN  ACRE  MADE  PROFIT- 

ABLE IN  ALF.ALFA. 

Wm.  P.  Miller,  of  the  Central  Market,  and  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  men  in  our  midst,  says  the  Russian 
River  Flag,  recently  luirchased  about  20  acres  of  bot- 
tom land  adjoining  Hialdsburg  on  the  west,  paying 
therefor  $5,000.  Upon  this  land  he  sowed  barley;  then 
in  the  spring  when  the  barley  was  up  six  or  eight 
inchi  s  he  draggad  iu  alfalfa  at  the  rate  of  forty  pounds 
to  the  acre;  as  a  consequence  the  barley  and  alfalfa  got 
ripe  at  the  same  time,  and  yield  d  sixty  tons  of  superb 
hay.  This  year  he  gels  one  hundred  tons  of  alfalfa, 
worth  $5  per  ton  net,  and  pasturage  worth  $100.  mak- 
ing a  net  profit  on  twenty  acres  of  $600,  which  proves 
the  investment  a  profitable  one.  The  soil  is  good, 
drainage  excellent,  and  no  gophers,  as  the  place  is 
flooded  for  a  few  hours  several  times  during  the  winter 
by  back  water  from  the  slough. 


SMALL  FARMS  \VELL  TILLED. 

The  Gilroy  Record  says.  "California  farmers  en- 
deavor  to  spread  themselves  too  much.  They  are  sit- 
ting  on  too  many  eggs.  They  forget  the  saying  that 
"what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,"  and 
scatter  seed  upon  ground  in  an  unprepared  state.  In 
their  fruitless  endeavor  to  get  rich  at  once,  they  sow 
large  fields  in  a  slipshod  manner.  Nature  does  a  great 
deal  for  them,  and  if  the  season  shouhl  be  favorable, 
probably  a  large  harvest  is  raised.  But  they  don't  de- 
serve it.  And  in  this  country  of  uncertain  seasons,  the 
man  who  farms  a  little  and  does  it  well,  is  the  most 
successful.  The  era  of  fortunes  made  in  a  day  belongs 
to  the  past,  and  the  business  thermometer  has  fallen 
from  the  excessive  abnormal  heat  to  an  ordinary  tem. 
perature  which  is  far  more  healthy  for  the  State." 


The  Resoubces  of  Califobnia  is  the  best 
paper  on  the  Coast  for  fariuers. 


I 


J.    p.    H.  WENTWORTH, 

Editor.  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
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rolling  mountain;  the  higlicst  point  is  Brusliy  peak 
which  is  1,742  feet  above  sea  level.  Mt.  Lewis  and 
Mission  peak,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county,  are  nearly  as  high.  The  topography  of  the 
county  is  a  succession  of  low  mountain  ranges, 
hills  and  valleys;  in  general  aspect  the  country  is 
facing  to  the  south-west.  The  county  is  separated 
from  San  Francisco  by  the  Bay,  which  forms  the 
western  boundry  line  of  the  county,  for  a  distance 
of  36  miles;  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Santa 
Clara  county,  east  by  San  Joaquin  county,  and  on 
the  north  by  Contra  Costa  county,  of  which  it  was 


level.  This  valley  is  from  12  to  IG  miles  in  length 
and  from  four  to  eight  miles  in  width,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  range  of  mountains. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  county  is  $49,286,403, 
and  the  rate  of  taxation  outside  of  the  cities  and 
towns  is  $1.15,  which  will  be  noticed  further  on. 
Alameda  has  very  little  valuable  timber  except  for 
fuel.  The  live  oak  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  val- 
ley portion  of  the  county,  with  some  scattered  syc- 
amore, madrono  and  willow  ;  in  Livermore  valley 
and  vicinity  there  is  considerable  white  oak.  The 
western  portion  of  the  county  is  well 


Livermore,  who  first  came  here  as  early  as  1830, 
and  soon  after  settled  in  the  valley  now  bearing 
his  name.  He  owned  a  ranch  of  about  8,000  acres; 
he  built  an  adube  house  about  one  mile  north  from 
the  present  village  of  Livermore,  and  raised  a  fam- 
ily of  sons  and  daughters;  he  counted  his  cattle  by 
thousands.  In  the  early  part  of  1849  gold  seekers 
began  to  pass  through  from  the  bay  to  the  mines, 
when  Livermore  rented  his  adobe  house  to  N.  O. 

I  Patterson  in  1850,  who  started  the  first  hotel  in  the 
county.    Alameda  was  then  a  wild,  uncultivated 

1  country,  with  but  a  very  few  scattered  settlers,  who 
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ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 


Its  Early  History,  Topography,  Soil, 
Climate,  Etc. 


Our  Sister  City  of  Oakland  and 
Her  Industries  Described. 


Other  Towns  and  Valleys  in  the  County. 


[Ill/  the  Traveling  Agent  nf  Thk  REBOun<  Ks.] 
Alameda  county  stands  second  in  importance 
among  the  counties  oi  California,  San  Francisco 
alone  standing  above  it.   Alameda  has  nearly  every 
variety  of  land  from  low  level  tide  lands  to  high 


a  part  until  March,  1853,  when  by  an  Act  of  Legis- 
lation the  county  of  Alameda  was  organized.  The 
county  contains  512,000  acres,  of  which  487,293  are 
assessed,  leaving  only  24,807  acres  of  waste  land, 
some  of  which  is  partially  covered  by  water  from 
the  bay  and  the  remainder  is  mountain  waste.  The 
county  is  irregular  in  shape,  being  about  .32  milts 
long  from  east  to  west  and  from  six  to  20  miles 
wide  from  north  to  south.  All  along  the  bay  on 
the  west  side  of  the  county  is  a  Btrip  of  land  from 
six  to  15  miles  wide,  that  is  from  a  few  to  several 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  This  is  all  of  the 
very  finest,  richest  agricultural,  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble land,  the  soil  being  of  a  black  alluvial  nature. 
Along  the  water's  edge  are  from  20  to  25  thousand 
acres  of  tide  land,  a  great  portion  of  which  has 
already  been  reclaimed.  In  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  county  is 

Livermore  Valley, 
An  elevated  plain  from  350  to  500  feet  above  8ea 


Watered. 

Although  Alameda  possesses  no  rivers,  there  are 
numerous  creeks  that  rise  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  county  and  wind  their  way  on  down  and  empty 
into  the  bay;  the  principal  ones  are  Alameda,  San 
Lorenzo,  San  Leandro,  San  Antonio,  Siinol  and 
Temescal  creeks,  besides  all  along  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  county  artesian  well  water  is  obtained, 
near  the  bay  it  Hows  out  and  further  back  to  the 
foot-hills  it  rises  nearly  to  the  surface,  and  is  usu- 
ally raised  into  tanks  by  the  numerous  wind-mills 
that  are  such  a  familiar  sight  all  over  the  valley 
portion  of  the  county. 

niisaion  Han  Jane 
Was  founded  March  11th,  1797,  near  the  central 
portion  of  tlio  county  and  near  tho  bay,  on  the 
west  side  of  a  low  mountain  range  at  an  elevation 
overlooking  the  broad  valley  and  the  bay  in  the 
distance;  this  is  the  old:  st  place  in  the  county.  ' 
The  first  white  settler  in  the  county  was  Itobert 


were  mostly  Spaniards.  To-day,  only  31  years  la- 
ter, we  see  Alameda  county  dotted  with  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  railroads  in  almost  evrry  por- 
tion of  her  borders,  tho  valleys  covered  with  fine 
orchards  of  bearing  fruit  trees,  beautiful  grain 
fields  and  a  population  of  62,978  ha|)py,  prosperous 
people,  the  majority  of  whom  are  residents  of  the 
city  of 

OAKLAND, 

Which  now  has  a  white  po])ulation  of  34,566,  be- 
sides several  thonsaod  ClilneHC.  Oakland  as  a 
place  of  residence  is  acknowledged  to  bo  surpassed 
by  no  otliercity  in  the  Union.  Her  lovely  location 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  immediately  opposite 
the  Golden  Gate,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Coast 
range.  The  main  part  of  the  city  being  on  almost 
level  ground,  gradually  sloping  towards  tho  bay, 
thus  giving  excellent  drainage.  Her  broad  mac- 
adamized streets,  well  shaded  and  ornamented  by 
some  of  the  handsomest  private  residences  we  have 
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August. 


ever  seen,  large  yartli!  and  private  parks  filled  with 
bl.K.niiiJK  flowers  the  year  round,  without  any  ex- 
etption  there  are  no  prettier  places  in  the  State. 
The  life  of  Oakland  lias  been  but  a  short  one.  In 
1852  the  town  was  incorporated;  two  years  later  a 
steamboat  commenced  plying  between  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco,  one  dollar  each  way  being  the 
fare.  In  March,  1854,  Oakland  was  incorporated 
as  a  city.  The  first  trip  ni-ide  by  the  cars  on  the 
0  lUland  and  San  Francisi'o  Ferry  Ilailroad  was  on 
till-  2d  of  September,  1SG3.  In  1SG9  the  lirstloco- 
m  )tive  on  the  Overland  Ilailroad  entered  the  city, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  present  time  Oakland  has 
CDUtiuued  to  increa-ie  and  enlarge  until  to  day  she 
stands  the  second  city  in  tlie  State,  her  assessed 
valuation  amounting  to  nearly  $.30,000,000.  Ex- 
tensive improvements  have  been  made  by  the  two 
competing  railroad  companies  and  still  greater  are 
in  progress  which  arc  of  such  a  character  that 
cannot  fail  to  augment  the  resources  of  the  city 
very  materially.  The  harbor  improvements  made 
by  the  government  in  building  sea-walls  and  dredg- 
ing out  the  bay  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
vessels,  and  the  competing  lines  of  railroad  ferries; 
her  commercial,  banking  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, her  universities,  colleges  and  other  educa- 
tional advantages,  her  newspaper  publications  and 
no  less  than  thirty  church  organizations,  render 
Oakland  one  of  the  most  desirable  places  of  resi- 
dence on  the  coast.    Oakland  has  gome  fine 

Piiltliv  Biillilinira, 
Such  as  her  Court  House,  New  City  Hall,  Hall  of 
Btcords,  Masonic  building  just  completed,  fine 
churches,  some  of  them  perfect  models  of  archi- 
tecture ;  State  University,  California  Medical  Col- 
lege, Military  Academy,  Theological  and  other 
seminaries,  grammar  schools,  and  a  number  of 
others  that  we  have  not  the  space  to  mention. 
Dietz's  Opera  House,  located  on  12th  and  Webster 
streets.  Academy  of  Music  and  Gerniania  Hall  are 
the  principal  places  of  amusement.  There  are 
eight  different  lines  of  street  railways  leading  to 
Alameda,  East  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Fruit  Vale. 
Oakland  is  supplied  by  water  from  the  Contra 
Costa  Water  Works,  IJerkeley  by  an  independent 
company,  and  Alameda  by  the  Artesian  Water 
Works.  The  latter  deserves  special  notice.  It  has 
recently  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million 
dollars;  this  company  have  a  tine  brick  building  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  with  an  immense  tank  for 
storing  the  water  which  is  drawn  from  four  arte- 
sian wells;  25  miles  of  cant  iron  main  pipe  laid 
through  the  town  of  Alameda,  which  now  has  a 
population  of  5,563  and  the  taxable  property  of 
the  town  is  $4,743,930.  The  rainfall  for  the  season 
IS  22.67  inches. 

Brooklyn,  now  called  East  Oakland,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  3,100  and  her  taxable  property  amounts 
to  $5,356,738.  Berkeley  claims  a  population  of 
nearly  3,000.  We  present  the  readers  of  The  Re- 
soCRCES  with  a  splendid  berd's-eye  view  of  the 
business  portion  of  Oakland,  which  gives  a  fair 
representation  of  the  city  and  some  of  the  sur- 
roundings. We  will  biietly  notice  some  of  the  in- 
dustries of  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berkeley. 
Bunks. 

Oakland  has  four  banks  and  Alameda  one.  The 
Oakland  Bank  of  Savings,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,- 
000,  own  one  of  the  finest  business  blocks  in  the 
city;  E.  C.  Sissons,  President;  W.  W.  Carthwaite, 
Cashier.  Union  Savings  Bank  with  a  capital  of 
$450,000;  J.  West  Martin,  President;  H.  A.  Pal- 
mer, Vice-President  and  Treasurer.  The  Union 
National  Bank,  in  the  same  building,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000  ;  A.  C.  Henry,  President;  H.  A.  Pal- 
mer, Cashier.  Across  the  street  is  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  with  a  capital  of  $100,000;  V.  D. 
Moody,  President;  C.  H.  Twombly,  Cashier.  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Alameda  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000;  Levi  Jenks,  President;  J.  E.  Baker, 
Cashier.  These  are  the  banks  of  the  county. 
Hotels. 

Oakland  is  well  supplied  with  hotels ;  first  is  the 
Galindo,  a  new  three-story  brick,  located  on  Eighth 
street  between  Broadway  and  Franklin.  Mr.  U.  S. 
Greely,  the  proprietor,  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
best  hotel  men  on  the  coast.  He  is  also  proprietor 
of  Tubbs'  Hotel.  This  popular  summer  resort  has 
been  refitted,  frescoed  and  elegantly  fur.  islicd, 
and  is  the  popular  resort  of  Oakland. 

The  Winsor,  a  new  three-story  house,  recently 
opened,  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Washington 
streets,  contains  70  handsomely  furnished  rooms 
and  is  kept  by  C.  C.  Wheeler.  These  throe  are  the 
first-class  hotels  of  Oi^klund. 

Tlie  Blake  House  is  well  and  favorably  known. 
It  is  a  fine  family  hotel,  occupying  an  entire  block 
between  11th,  12th,  Washington  and  Clay  streets;  it 
is  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds  and  flower 
gardens.    A.  C.  McLellan,  Proprietor. 

Near  the  new  City  Hall  is  the  Centennial.  The 
street  cars  from  the  16th  street  overland  depot  pass 
the  door.  This  house  has  65  rooms,  bay  windows, 
and  is  kept  by  Mrs.  O.  I!.  Johnson. 

The  Johnson  House,  near  the  post-office,  has 
been  enlarged  and  is  kept  by  T.  G.  Kingsland. 

Kohlmoos  Hotel,  a  large  four-story  mansion,  the 
only  lirst-class  house  in  Alameda,  has  beautiful 
grounds,  club  house  and  every  facility  for  a  first- 
class  pleasure  resort,  only  two  blocks  from  the  cel- 
ebrated 

Sea  But  Its 

Ul'  Alsmeda,  all  located  ou  the  line  of  the  Boutb 


Pacific  Coast  Bailroad.   The  elegant  ferry-boats 

liny  Vity,  Xeicnrk  and  Harden  City  leave  the  foot 
of  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  e"ery  hour  for 
the  baths,  fare  15  cents.  The  first  are  the  Newport 
Swimming  Baths,  kept  by  J.  P.  Wanderlich;  the 
next  is  the  Terrace,  Haley  i  Edson;  the  third  is 
the  Long  Branch,  A.  Coleburn,  Superintendent. 
Thousands  ol  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  residents 
avail  themselves  of  these  luxuries  daily. 

Schutzen  Park  and  Pine  Grove  Park  are  a  little 
farther  on  on  the  same  railroad,  stations  are  placed 
every  other  block  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
parties  who  congregate  here.  Dr.  C.  W.  Lane  is 
running  a  line  of  splendid  omnibuses  from  the 
baths  to  Oakland  every  half  hour,  fare  10  cents. 

The  Maiiiifurtiirlnii: 
Facilities  of  Oakland  and  vicinity  are  excelled  by 
no  other  location  on  the  coast.  Ovving  to  railroad 
and  water  communication  and  other  advantages, 
together  with  the  close  proximity  to  San  Francisco 
they  are  rapidly  increasing. 

Tlif  <'iiliforiilii  Hosiery  t'oni|>an)r, 
Organized  May  10th,  18H0,  with  a  capital  ot  $100,- 
000,  are  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  knit  under- 
wear for  men,  women  and  children.  The  wool  is 
purchased  in  large  quantities,  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  by  the  very  latest  and  most  approved  machin- 
ery made  up  so  rapidly  and  systematically  that  it 
is  almost  incredible  to  say  that  they  have  machines 
that  will  turn  out  50  dozen  pairs  of  hose  per  day. 
The  company  find  ready  sale  for  all  their  goods, 
which  are  pronounced  of  the  very  best  quality. 
This  is  strictly  an  Oakland  enterprise,  employing 
Oakland  white  labor  only.  Their  pay  roll  amounts 
to  $3,000  per  month.  Peter  Thompson,  President; 
John  A.  Swenerton,  Manager;  John  Williams, 
Secretary. 

Tilt-  Klouring-  Mills 

Of  Messrs.  Samms  >t  Parsons,  recently  built,  is 
quite  an  industry,  employing  20  hands  and  manu- 
facturing a  variety  ol  flour,  farina,  cracked  wheat, 
pearl  barley,  oat  meal,  etc. 

Oakland  City  "Mills,  Uickok  k  Son,  proprietors, 
have  four  run  for  wheat  and  eight  run  for  smaller 
stuff,  manufacturing  all  the  above  named  articles, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  feed. 

Wheelan's  Mills,  located  at  West  Berkeley,  is 
just  recently  started  up,  manufacturing  flour,  feed, 
Graham  meal  and  peai  l  barley. 

The  San  Jose  Feed  Mills,  at  Oakland,  0.  B.  Kim- 
ball, Proprietor,  is  turning  out  large  amounts  of 
feed  and  delivering  it  all  over  the  city,  free  of 
charge. 

Plnninj;  mills. 

Oakland  has  no  less  than  six  planing  mills. 
The  Pioneer  Mills,  owned  and  run  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  city,  Mr.  J.  E.  Blethen.  The  Oakland  Planing 
Mills,  Burnhara,  Standford  k  Co.,  proprietors. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Mills  of  A.  Kendall  A  Co.,  and 
the  Oakland  Point  Mills  of  Curtis  ct  McConnell. 
The  Mills  of  Haskell  &  Smiley,  located  at  East 
Oakland,  and  the  West  Berkeley  Planing  Mills, 
owned  by  Schuster  k  Niehaus.  All  these  are  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  doors,  blinds,  inside  fin- 
ishings for  all  kinds  of  buildings,  such  as  brackets, 
mouldings,  counters  and  fixtures  for  business 
houses  generally.  The 

liUmber  Interests 
Are  represented  by  the  Mendocino  Mill  and  Lum- 
ber Company,  head-quarters  at  40  California  street, 
San  Francisco.  They  own  extensive  mills  in  Men- 
docino county,  and  have  yards  at  West  Berkeley 
and  East  Oakland. 

Messrs.  Taylor  &  Co.  have  an  extensive  yard  in 
the  city  of  Oakland  and  deal  in  all  the  ditterent 
varieties  of  domestic  lumber. 

E.  B.  Dean  &  Co.  also  have  a  yard  in  Oakland 
and  constantly  keep  on  hand  lumber,  shingles, 
timber  and  all  kinds  of  building  material.* 

The  Encinal  Lumber  Yard,  located  at  Alameda, 
cut  cargos  of  lumber  to  order,  and  have  a  large 
stock  constantly  on  hand.  Renton,  Holmes  A  Co., 
Proprietors ;  E.  B.  licnchaw,  Manager. 

The  J.  Lusk  Cunninj;  ('oin|iany. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in 
Oakland,  employing  from  1,200  to  1,500  hands  dur- 
ing the  fruit  season.    They  own  600  acres  of  land 
near  Oakland;  250  acres  of  this  farm  is  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  tomatoes,  125  to  peas  and  200 
acres  to  raspberries,  blackberries  and  fruits  of  va- 
rious kinds.    They  command  a  capital  ol  $100,000. 
Their  fruits  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Tanneries. 
The  Brooklyn  Tannery,  owned  by  Messrs.  Crist 
&  Derby,  have  a  capacity  of  1,000  hides  per  month. 
Their  trade  extends  east  to  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  all  over  this  coast. 

The  Oak  Grove  Tannery,  owned  by  J.  S.  Derby, 
is  engaged  in  manufacturing  harness,  sale  and 
skirting  leather.  He  ships  large  quantities  of 
leather  to  St.  Louis  and  other  parts  of  the  east. 

The  Jute  Factory, 
Located  in  East  Oakland,  employ  800  Chinamen 
and  manufacture  18,000  sacks  per  day.    The  num- 
ber of  grain  sacks  used  in  Calitornia  and  Oregon, 
last  year,  amounted  to  33,000,000. 

Tite  Standard  Soap  Coniitany 
Is  locaU-d  at  West  Berkeley  on  the  C.  P.  R.  B.,  the 
building  occupies  one  entire  block  300  feet  square 
and  four  stories  high.  They  have  all  the  latest 
machinery  and  facilities  for  making  1,600,000 
pounds  of  soap  per  month  of  several  hundred  dif- 
ferent varieties  from  the  common  laundry  to  the 


Tery  finest  toilet  soap  in  the  market.   Their  office 
is  No.  204  Sacramento  street,  San  Francisco. 
The  Royal  Soap  Company. 

This  company  was  Drganized  in  1879.  Their 
works  are  located  at  Alameda  Point  on  two  lines 
of  railroad  and  also  have  water  communication  by 
the  bay.  The  main  building  is  100x172  feet  and 
three  stories  high.  They  have  a  capacity  for  mak- 
ing 1,000,000  pounds  per  month.  They  are  now 
making  30  different  varieties  of  soaps.  Their  trade 
extends  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Office  315 
California  street,  San  Francisco. 

TIte  Navy  Soap  Company, 
Of  Oakland,  is  manufacturing  several  varieties  of 
soap  from  a  mineral  combined  with  refined  oil.  It 
contains  no  rosin  nor  animal  fat,  is  perfectly  clean 
and  sweet,  and  is  manufactured  from  Nature's  own 
laboratory. 

Oakland  Iron  Works, 

Established  in  1871,  by  Ives  Scoville,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  building  engines  and  machinery  of  differ- 
ent kinds. 

The  Eagle  Box  Factory,  located  near  by,  is 
owned  by  Mclntire,  Abbey  k  Co.,  three  enterpris- 
ing young  men,  deserve  snecial  mention.  They 
employ  25  hands  manutacturing  fruit,  butter,  pow- 
der and  other  boxes  ;  they  also  deal  largely  in  fir 
lumber. 

The  Truckee  Box  Factory,  which  have  extensive 
factories  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  of  which 
full  notice  will  be  given  under  the  proper  counties, 
have  a  branch  in  East  Oakland  manufacturing 
fruit,  powder,  butter  and  other  boxes. 

Tile  Minnesota  Chief 
Threshing  Machine,  manufactured  by  Seymour, 
Sabin  k  Co.,  head-quarters  at  Stillwater,  Minne- 
sota, have  started  a  branch  manufactory  at  Oak- 
land, under  the  management  of  Mr.  William 
Berry,  manufacturing  their  new  improved  separa- 
tors, capable  of  threshing  and  cleaning  2,000  sacks 
of  grain  per  day. 

Potteries. 

First,  the  California  Terra  Cotta  Works,  which 
are  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing  sewer  pipe, 
fountains,  statuary,  vases,  chimney  tops  and  orna- 
mental trimmings  for  buildings.  Miller  k  Winsor, 
Proprietors. 

The  San  Antonio  Pioneer  Pottery,  located  near 
the  above,  where  Mr.  Daniel  Brannan  is  engaged 
in  manufacturing  sewer  pipe,  etc.;  we  were  shown 
some  fine  specimens  of  Rockingham  ware  produced 
from  a  superior  article  of  clay  recently  discovered. 
Mr.  Brannan  is  anxious  to  organize  a  stock  com- 
pany and  manufacture  this  ware  extensively. 
Powder  Works. 

The  Giant  Powder  W^orks,  located  at  Berkeley, 
manufacture  the  original  dynamite  or  gii.nt 
powder,  under  the  original  patent  of  Alfred  Nobel. 
The  company  claim  that  all  other  nitro  glycerine 
compounds  are^  infringements  ou  their  patents. 
A.  Dibble,  President;  N.  Duperu,  Secretary.  Of- 
fice 210  Front  street,  San  Francisco. 

The  California  Powder  Co.,  who  have  exten- 
sive works  at  Santa  Cruz,  are  putting  up  extensive 
works  at  Berkeley. 

The  Union  Powder  Works  are  located  at  Melrose, 
the  first  station  east  of  Oakland.  Office  40  Califor- 
nia street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Berkeley  Lubricating  Oil  Works  is  an  exten- 
sive establishment,  manufacturing  a  variety  of  lu- 
bricating oils,  and  at  their  store.  No.  9  Front 
street,  San  Francisco,  keep  the  largest  stock  of 
oils  in  the  market.  A.  C.  Dcitz  k  Co.,  Proprietors. 

The  Chemical  Works  of  West  Berkeley  are 
manufacturing  all  kinds  of  acids,  such  as  nitric, 
sulphuric  and  muriatic.    Judson  Shepard,  Prop. 

The  Pioneer  Starch  Factory,  established  at  West 
Berkeley,  in  1874,  have  a  trade  extending  over  the 
entire  coast.   J.  Everding  A  Co.,  Proprietors. 

The  Soda  Works,  13tli  and  Franklin  streets,  Oak- 
land, manufacture  soda  and  constantly  keep  Pacific 
Congress  Water,  Litton  Spring,  Seltzer  and  various 
other  mineral  waters.  Taylor  k  Lohse,  Proprietors. 
Carrla^fe  Works. 

M.  W.  Allen,  of  the  Oakland  Carriage  Works,  is 
building  some  of  the  finest  carriages  in  the  city. 
Durham  A  Buffett  are  also  doing  quite  a  business  in 
this  line. 

Breweries. 

The  Oakland  Brewery,  located  near  the  post- 
office  on  Telegraph  avenue — established  more  than 
twenty  years— has  a  capacity  of  50  barrels  per  day, 
and  the  trade  now  extends  to  different  interior 
towns.   Kramm  A  Dieves,  Proprietors. 

Next  comes  the  Washington  Brewery,  on  5th  and 
Kirkham  streets,  with  a  capacity  of  30  barrels  per 
day.  BredholfA  Cardis,  Proprietor.  Besides  these 
there  is  one  in  East  Oakland  and  one  in  Alameda. 
Wind  Mills 

M.  LaurscD,  at  the  foot  of  Adeline  street,  Oak- 
land, is  manufacturing  the  famous  Allhans  Tur- 
bine Mill.  This  mill  is  different  from  any  other  in 
the  market. 

J.  A.  Madsen,  of  1314  Market  street,  is  manufac- 
turing a  self-regulating  mill  that  he  claims  is  supe- 
rior to  all  others. 

Express  Co. 

The  Standard  Express  Co.  is  running  a  line  of 
wagons  from  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berkeley  and 
San  Francisco.  The  advantage  of  shipping  by  this 
company  is,  that  goods  purchased  as  late  as  1  p.  m. 
will  be  delivered  the  same  day.  Offices  No.  1  Com- 
mercial street,  San  Francisco,  and  963  East  12th 
street.  East  Oakland. 


Lanndries. 

Oakland  has  several  extensive  laundries.  The 
Contra  Costa  employs  150  hands,  all  white.  The 
Berkeley,  on  12th  between  Kirkham  and  Center 
streets,  Oakland,  Christian  Bcolt,  Proprietor.  This 
gentleman  is  an  old  band  at  the  business,  employs 
all  white  labor  and  has  a  first-class  establishment. 
Xurseries. 

First  and  foremost  is  James  Hutchinson,  depot 
corner  of  14th  and  Washington  streets,  nursery 
26th  street  and  Telegraph  avenue,  where  an  end- 
less variety  of  shrubs,  plants,  trees,  cut  flowers, 
bulbs,  etc.,  are  constantly  kept  on  hand.  Moun- 
tain View  Nursery,  No.  509  Seventh  street,  Keller 
A  Co.,  is  a  similar  establishment.  L.  M.  Newsom, 
at  the  Maple  Leaf  Nursery,  in  East  Oakland,  has  a 
large  variety  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  Last, 
but  not  least,  is  David  Tisch  of  No.  479  Seventh 
street,  who  has  the  finest  flower  and  seed  depot  in 
Oakland.  F.  J.  Kerridge  of  the  Brie  a  Brae  nur- 
sery in  Alameda,  and  George  Kosmarin  of  the  En- 
cinal nursery,  have  nearly  every  variety  of  orna- 
mental and  pot  plants.  These  gentlemen  make  a 
specialty  of  laying  out  gardens  and  ornamental 
grounds. 

The  Press. 

The  Pacific  Press  Publishing  House,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  12th  and  Castro  streets,  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equiped  printing  and  publishing  houses 
on  the  coast.  Five  different  departments  under 
one  management — a  type  foundry,  electrotyping 
and  stereotyping,  designing,  engraving,  book  and 
job  printing.  J7i«  Ilhistrated  Pacific  J'ress,  a  very 
handsome  16-page  literary  monthly;  besides  this 
the  following  periodicals  are  regularly  printed. 
Signs  of  the  Times,  weekly ;  Herald  of  Truth, 
semi-monthly ;  Ladies'  Home  Jourual,  monthly, 
and  the  California  Medical  Journal,  monthly. 
The  Oakland  daily  and  weekly  2ime.s,and  the  Oak- 
land daily  and  weekly  TriOiine  are  alive  to  the  in- 
terests of  Oakland  and  the  State  generally.  A 
semi-weekly  German  paper,  the  Oakland  Journal, 
has  a  wide  circulation  among  the  German  popula- 
tion over  the  coast.  Alameda  has  three  weeklies, 
the  Encinal,  the  oldest  and  one  of  our  best  ex- 
changes. Tlie  Argus  and  the  Aews,  recently  estab- 
lished. Berkeley  has  one  weekly,  the  Advocate. 

Real  Estate 
In  Oakland  and  vicinity  has  advanced  more  rapidly 
within  the  last  ten  years  than  in  any  other  place  on 
the  coast,  or  perhaps  in  the  United  States,  and  to- 
day we  know  no  safer  investment  than  Oakland, 
Alameda  or  Berkeley  real  estate.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  dealers  in 
real  estate,  A.  I.  Gladding  A  Co.,  Taggart  A  Din- 
gee,  O.  C.  Logan,  E.  Bigelow;  in  East  Oakland  is 
A.  B.  Webster  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Mathews. 

Melrose. 

Four  miles  east  of  Oakland  on  the  C.  P.  B.  B.  is 
Melrose,  where  the  Castle  Dome  Mining  and 
Smelting  works  are  located.  Gold,  silver  and  lead 
ores  are  smelted  and  successfully  refined.  The 
company  buy  ores  from  the  different  mining  dis- 
tricts on  the  coast.  W.  P.  Miller,  No.  80  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  is  Superintendent. 

A  short  distance  north  and  near  the  foot-hills  is 
Mills'  Seminary,  one  of  the  finest  colleges  in  the 
State.  Five  miles  further  east,  on  the  same  rail- 
road, is  the  pleasant  village  of 

San  Lieandro, 
Which  has  a  population  of  1,800  and  is  quite  a 
manufacturing  town.  A  new  company  has  re- 
cently been  organized,  called  the  San  LeandroPlow 
Company,  they  own  a  block  of  ground  near  the 
railroad  where  they  have  erected  new  buildings 
and  are  placing  their  machinery  ;  they  will  com- 
mence manulacturiug  plows,  sulky  rakes  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  agricultural  implements  by  the 
middle  of  this  month.  The  oflicers  arc  well-known 
business  men  here.  S.  Hufl',  President;  Geo. 
Smith,  Secretary  and  Jacob  Price,  Superintendent. 

The  Central  Manufacturing  Company  are  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  wheat  cleaners,  plows, 
harrows,  etc..  Hopper  A  Larsen,  Proprietors. 

Some  of  the  finest  improved  farms  and  fruit  or- 
chards in  the  country  are  in  this  vicinity.  Land  is 
selling  from  $200  to  $1,000  per  acre,  the  latter  fig- 
ures embracing  tine  bearing  orchards.  Five  miles 
further  east  and  a  half  mile  north  from  the  rail- 
road we  come  to  the  town  of 

Hay  war<ls. 

Nestled  in  the  edge  of  the  foot-hills.  It  claims  a 
population  of  1,300.  Haywards  is  noteJ  for  its 
fine  climate  and  healthy  location.  There  are  sev- 
eral splendid  hotels  here.  Mr.  William  Haywards, 
the  founder  of  the  town,  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
Haywards,  a  three-story  building  besides  several 
cottages,  he  can  comfortably  accommodate  one 
hundred  guests.  Oaks'  Hotel,  kept  by  Tony  Oaks, 
is  a  popular  and  noted  place.  Here  is  where  Mont- 
gomery Queen  and  Adam  Forepaugh's  menageries 
had  their  winter  quarters.  The  carriage  and  wag- 
on manufactories  are  quite  extensive,  considering 
the  size  of  the  town.  McDonald  A  Christian  have 
the  largest,  they  also  have  a  feed  mill  connected 
with  their  establishment.  Brown's  carriage  works 
make  a  specialty  of  fine  carriages.  Henry  Eggert 
has  a  similar  establishment.  There  are  two  biew- 
eries  here,  the  New  York  owned  by  Boken  A  Her- 
mann, and  the  Lyon  Brewery,  L.  Palmtag,  Propri- 
etor. Haywards  has  excellent  schools.  There  is 
one  weekly  paper,  The  Haywards  Journal,  pub- 
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lished  by  T.  M.  Dallam.  The  nature  of  the  coun- 
try and  soil  is  similar  to  that  at  San  Leandro,  the 
land  is  a  little  more  undulating,  excellent  fruit  and 
grain  land  and  is  all  under  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. We  were  informed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Austin,  who 
is  engaged  in  selling  lands  here,  that  land  is  worth 
from  S50  to  $500  per  acre,  owing  to  location  and 
improvements.   Nine  miles  further  east  is 

The  junction  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railroads.  It  is  a  small  place  of  about  100  inhabi- 
tants. It  lias  a  good  flour-mill,  run  by  water  from 
Alameda  creek,  with  a  capacity  of  50  barrels  per 
day,  Joseph  Rogers,  Proprietor.  We  now  pass  on 
north-east  up  through  what  is  known  as  Livermore 
pass,  the  only  accessible  place  for  a  railroad 
through  this  county  to  the  beautiful  town  of 

Plensaiiton, 
Which  is  41  milts  east  from  San  Francisco  by  rail 
and  at  the  edge  of  Livermore  valley,  an  elevated 
plain  353  feet  above  sea  level.  The  rainfall  here 
for  the  season  was  19.58  inches.  There  are  about 
1,000  inhabitants.  Rose's  Hotel  and  Hall  is  one  of 
the  finest  summer  resorts  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
There  is  a  magnetic  sulphur  spring  only  five  min- 
utes walk  from  the  hotel.  E.  F.  Stevens,  the  pro- 
prietor, knows  how  to  keep  hotel.  Mr.  J.  E.  Bilz 
is  carrying  on  quite  an  extensive  carriage  manufac- 
tory here,  employing  a  number  of  mechauics.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Black  and  J.  H.  Gary  are  extensively  engaged 
in  manufacturing  brick  ;  they  ship  from  120  to  140 
car  loads  per  month.  Myer  &  Chadbourne  have 
large  grain  warehouses  and  deal  iu  grain  and  lum- 
ber. H.  O.  Weller  is  also  a  grain  merchant.  We 
were  informed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Palmer,  an  Attorney 
and  Notary  Public,  that  land  has  increased  in  value 
fifty  per  cent,  here  within  the  last  eight  months,  as 
it  has  recently  been  ascertained  that  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  climate  and  elevation  make  th  s  place 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  raising  of  fine  grapes.  We 
now  pass  on  seven  miles  further  to  the  enterprising 
town  of 

Livermore. 

Which  has  a  population  of  1,200,  and  is  located  in 
this  valley  570  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  rain- 
fall here  was  IG. 41  inches  for  the  season.  Liver- 
more has  taken  a  new  start,  no  less  than  twelve 
new  buildings  are  about  completed  or  under  con- 
struction for  this  season.  Here  may  be  seen  some 
extensive  grain  warehouses  and  fields  of  wheat. 
This  place  shipped  26,000  tons  last  year,  and  the 
pre.seut  crop  will  make  from  15,000  to  18,000  tons. 
Here  is  a  spleudid  flou2--mill,  W.  F.  Laumeister, 
Proprietor.  Anspacher  Brothers  have  a  large  gen- 
eral store,  lumber  yard  and  deal  in  firain.  M.  Wa- 
terman &  Co.  and  C.  J.  Stevens  are  also  grain  deal- 
ers. Comegys,  Block  &  Co.  have  quite  an  exten- 
sive stock  of  general  merchandise  and  deal  in  ag- 
ricultural implements.  John  Aylward  has  quite 
an  extensive  machine  shop,  employing  a  number 
of  mechanics  manufacturing  and  repairingengines, 
threshers,  headers,  wagons,  etc.  There  are  several 
good  hotels,  the  Livermore  House,  kept  by  W.  S. 
Low,  and  the  Washington  Hotel,  by  A.  Berdellini, 
are  the  principal  ones.  One  brewery,  where  W. 
Jordan  supplies  the  town  with  the  favorite  bever- 
age. One  weekly  paper,  the  Lioennure  Journal, 
established  four  years  ago  and  published  by  W.  P. 
Bartlett,  who  is  also  engaged  in  the  real  estate  bus- 
iness; he  informs  us  that  real  estate  was  never  so 
active  as  now,  no  less  than  nine  sales  have  taken 
place  this  season  on  one  street  amounting  to  2,500 
acres,  a  great  portion  of  which  will  be  plauted  to 
foreign  varieties  of  giapes,  tliis  locality  being  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  grape  culture. 

Newark 

Is  located  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
county  on  tlic  line  of  tlie  S.  P.  C.  R.  R.  This  com- 
pany own  5,000  acres  of  land  here,  and  are  holding 
out  extra  inducements  for  manufacturers  to  locate. 
Carter  Brothers  have  car  works  here  and  have 
every  facility  for  building  cars,  from  a  miner's 
iron  car  to  a  fine  railroad  passenger  coach.  They 
built  the  passenger  coaches  for  this  railroad  and 
are  at  present  engaged  in  building  boarding-house 
cars  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road and  four  passenger  coaches  for  the  Oregcm 
Railroad.  O.  P.  Ingraham  <fe  Co.  have  a  machine 
shop  and  brass  foundry  here  and  are  prepared  to 
do  all  kinds  of  railroad  and  engine  repairs.  The 
railroad  company  also  have  their  repair  shops  here. 
Marston's  Hotel,  is  a  new  first-class  hotel,  kept  Ijy 
S.  I.  Marston.  The  Newark  House,  kept  by  John 
Dugan,  is  also  a  good  house.  Land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newark  is  level;  the  soil  is  black,  rich  and  very 
productive;  flowing  artesian  well  water  is  easily 
obtained  here.  The  price  of  land  is  from  SlOO  to 
$250  per  acre.  We  predict  a  bright  future  for  this 
place. 

Cenlervllle 

Is  about  three  miles  north  from  Newark  on  the  old 
Alameda  and  San  Jose  county  road,  has  about  400 
inhabitants,  and  is  in  a  fine  agricultural  country. 
Between  this  place  and  Niles  are  the  the;  fruit  tree 
nurseries  of  Shinn  &  Co.  of  Niles,  where  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  are 
raised. 

IVaghin(;toii  Cornels 

Is  on  the  S.  P.  B.  R.  34  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
Washington  College,  a  first-class  institution  of 
learning,  is  located  here  and  is  being  well  patron- 
ized, S.  S.  Harmon,  Presideut, 


I.O.S   ANGELKS  CROP  REVIEW. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Los  Angeles  Iferald; 
"The  barley  crop  is  now  more  than  half  harvested, 
while  the  harvest  of  the  wheat  crop  is  only  fairly 
under  good  way.  The  weather  has  been  all  that 
could  have  been  desired.  No  drying,  scorching 
winds  have  arrested  or  shriveled  the  crop,  but  cool 
weather  and  plenty  of  dew  have  enabled  the  grain 
to  fill  out  to  a  beautiful  plumpness  through  a  long, 
slow  season  of  ripening.  The  harvest  is  about  two 
weeks  bthiiid  ordinary  seasons,  and  this  delay  has 
been  of  great  advantage  in  perfecting  the  ripening 
grain.  The  quality  of  the  grain,  as  far  as  thresh- 
ing has  proceeded,  is  very  fine,  much  more  uniform 
than  last  year  and  of  a  grade  to  command  better 
rates  than  have  been  current  for  the  past  three 
years.  The  crop  in  the  northern  and  western  por- 
tions of  the  county  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  full 
crop,  while  in  the  southerly  ])ortion  a  lack  of  rain 
arrested  the  growth  and  caused  much  of  the  grain 
to  be  cut  for  hay.  That  which  remains  will  he 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  crop  in  that  section, 
while  through  the  county  at  large  the  yield  will  be 
one-half  of  a  full  crop,  of  superior  quality,  and 
worth  more  money  than  any  previous  crop  ever 
gathered  since  grain-raising  became  a  prominent 
industry  in  Los  Angeles. 

"  The  wheat  crop  of  75,000  acres  will  probably 
yield  1,125,000  bushels,  while  50,000  acres  of  bar- 
ley will  give  at  least  1,500,000  bushels.  Of  the 
barley  and  wheat,  about  30,000  aci-es  have  been  cut 
for  hay,  for  which  a  large  demai.d  exists  for  Ari- 
zona, New  Mtxico  and  Niirthern  Texas  about  El 
Paso.  Bai  ley  is  also  being  shipped  to  the  same 
section  in  libeiiil  quantities.  A  half  dozen  flour- 
ing mills  will  grind  a  large  portion  of  the  wheat  in 
this  county,  while  the  balance  will  be  sent  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  vessels  now  nearly  due  with 
coal  and  railroad  iron.  Corn  is  looking  well  and 
the  fruit  crop  is  larger  and  better  than  ever.  Al- 
falfa-growing, cheese-making  and  hog-raising  are 
continually  on  the  increase.  New  land  is  being 
constantly  brought  under  cultivation,  and  all 
crops  find  a  ready  and  rewarding  market.  The  ag- 
ricultural and  industrial  products  of  Los  Angeles 
county  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  general  pros- 
perity prevails  among  all  classes." 


WOOL,  TRADE    FOR    THE    HALF  YEAR. 

From  the  Wool  Report  of  E.  Grisar  &  Co.,  of 
this  city,  for  the  six  months  ending  June 30th,  we 
take  the  following : 

The  wool  season  opened  here  in  the  face  of  an 
exceedingly  dull  market  in  the  East,  prices  there 
being  nominal,  and  manufacturei s  pursuing  the 
close  policy  of  buying  raw  material  only  as  they 
needed  it,  so  that  it  was  generally  expected  here 
that  prices  would  open  correspondingly  low,  which 
as  usual,  turned  out  to  be  a  fallacy,  as  in  fact  our 
prices  ruled  higher  during  the  whole  season  than 
the  relative  rates  in  the  East.  Owing  mainly  to 
new  railroad  facilities,  and  to  the  favorable  condi- 
tion of  the  weather,  wools  arrived  earlier  and  in 
larger  quantities  than  in  former  years,  showing i-e- 
ceipts  on  the  7th  of  May,  of  33,G4G  bags  against 
22,953  the  year  1880.  Up  to  the  middle  of  April 
the  market  continued  without  any  general  activity, 
prices  were  nominal.  The  arrival  of  the  usual 
number  of  Eastern  buyers,  although  they  operated 
cautiou.sly,  gave  a  better  tone  to  the  trade,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month,  the  market  showed  signs  of 
activity,  large  sales  being  effected  at  20  to  21  cents 
for  good  conditioned  San  Joaquin,  and  lUi  to  20 
cents  for  bright  Southern  Coast  having  a  few  burs. 
These  figures  have  varied  very  little  during  the 
season. 

Northern  wool  mot  with  marked  favor,  being 
mostly  taken  on  arrival,  and  the  market  soon  be- 
came extremely  ai:tive  in  this  line.  Prices  of  first 
arrivals  ruled  from  2G'4  to  27  cents  for  good  aver- 
age, to  27  to  28!^  cents  for  light.  But  the  demand 
seeming  to  be  larger  than  the  8U])ply,  competition 
soon  drove  the  prices  from  30  to  31  cents  forchoice, 
and  really  lancy  lines  of  Mendocino  and  Hum- 
boldt brought  as  high  as  32 '-4  cents.  The  average 
condition  of  the  clip  compares  favorably  with  pre- 
vious years. 

A  MODEL  MOUNTAIN  FARM. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  value  of  mountain  lands,  we  publish  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Russian  River  Fliig  of  July  2d: 

Oil  Saturday  last  we  visitid  the  sheep  ranch 
lately  purchased  of  Mr.  F.  Harmon  by  Hugh  Cald- 
well and  Geo.  Jacobs.  It  lies  three  miles  north  of 
Alexander  Valley  in  the  direction  of  Geyser  Park. 
The  residence  stands  2,880  feet  above  the  valley, 
and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  RuHsian 
River  country,  including  Healdsbiirg  and  Geyser- 
ville  embowered  in  thick  foliage.  As  one  stands 
facing  the  valley,  looking  to  the  right,  the  grand 
old  coast  range  stretches  away  to  the  south  until  it 
halts  at  Ml.  Tanialpais  near  Hun  Francisco  Bay. 
To  the  left  is  seen  the  range  that  niiiiibers  among 
its  peaks  Mts.  St.  Helena  and  Cobb;  turning  still 
farther  to  the  left.  Black  Mountain  rises  abruptly 
before  you,  and  again  to  the  left,  Geyser  Peak,  with 
its  sister  rivals,  grand  and  inspiring.  One  lingers 
entranced  amidst  this  scene  of  unsurpassed  beauty 
and  grandeur,  unwilling  to  move  on.  The  im- 
pression, howver,  is  stamped  upon  the  memoryj  to 


be  called  into  being  again  in  after  years,  when  one 
delights  to  recall  the  pleasant  things  of  the  past. 

The  inclosure  near  the  house  embraces  twenty 
acres  of  rich  alluvial  soli,  the  washings  for  ages  of 
the  mountains  at  whose  base  it  rests.  This  con- 
tains an  orchard  of  400  or  500  fruit  trees  of  many 
varieties,  among  them  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, plums,  cherries,  figs  and  prunes,  arc  seen ; 
also  the  smaller  table  fruits  in  abundance,  such  as 
currants,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
gooseberries  and  grapes.  These  with  a  vegetable- 
garden  can  bo  irrigated  by  excellent  flowing 
springs.  The  fruit  trees  are  all  of  a  magnificent 
growth,  being  24  years  old.  As  this  place  is  located 
in  the  th'.rmal  or  warm  belt,  frosts  are  far  less  se- 
vere than  in  the  valley,  and  the  fruit  of  greatly  su- 
perior quality  to  that  which  matures  on  the  valley 
ranches. 

Rui  these  things  are  of  minor  imporance  finan- 
cially considered.  The  range  itsdf  contains  1411 
acres  of  deeded  land,  and  a  few  hundred  acre  s  pe)8- 
sessory  title,  and  will  carry  at  least  l.GOO  head  of 
sheep.  Winter  before  last  Mr.  Harmon  caried 
through  2,100  head,  but  the  shrewd  lar-seeng  ranch" 
man  is  more  inclined  to  under-stock  than  ovei-feeel 
his  range.  There  are  at  present  on  this  rancl; 
1,G30  iicad  of  sheep  and  lambs,  five  lie  ael  of  cattle- 
and  two  horses,  all  of  which  were  purchased  with 
the  ranch  for  $15,.500.  With  wool  at  30  cents  per 
pound,  the  present  average  price,  the  ranch  is  a 
good  investment.  The  sheep  that  may  be  kept 
upon  it  ought  to  average  eight  poriuls  annually, 
and  these  weiuld  yield  in  wool  alone  over  $3,000,  to 
say  nothing  of  increase  of  flock.  The  place  eco- 
nomically managed,  as  it  will  bo  under  its  present 
practical  owners,  will  net  over  $4,000  annually. 
In  addition  to  this,  quite  a  dairy  of  cows  might  be 
kept  without  detriment  to  other  stock.  The  fruit 
that  might  be  dried,  the  yield  of  the  orchard,  would 
at  least  furnish  pin-money  for  the  ladies  of  the 
owners.  There  are  a  good  many  acres  that  might 
be  utilized  for  vineyards.  It  is  probable  that  this 
will  not  be  done,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  this 
would  require  more  time  and  attention  than  the 
owners  can  command,  as  they  have  other  interests 
to  look  after.  When  our  rich  valley  is  more 
densely  populated,  as  it  is  destined  to  be  when  the 
vineyard  busiuess  is  an  establisheel  success,  this 
among  adjacent  mountain  ranches  will  be  most  de- 
sirable and  valuable  properly,  and  no  county  in 
this  favored  State  possesses  superior  advantages  in 
climate,  soil,  certainty  of  crops  and  productive- 
ness and  variety  of  soil. — liurmiiDi  liivcr  Flag. 


PERUVIAN  BITIERS! 


COTTON  AND  SILK. 


Interesting   Facts   About    Tlieir  Maniifac- 
tare  in  tikis  Country. 

The  census  reports  contain  many  interesting 
facts  as  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk  in 
this  country.  Of  the  5,000,000  bales  of  cotton  pro- 
duced at  the  South,  1,580,481— eemsiderably  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  product — are  manu- 
factured into  cotton  fabrics  of  various  kinds  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these  fabrics,  3G  per  cent,  are 
made  in  Massachusetts,  and  24  pej  cent,  in  other 
New  England  States,  making  altogether  GO  per 
cent,  of  the  Ameiicaii  product  to  be  credited  to 
New  England.  Magnificent  results  have  attended 
the  ventures  in  cotton  manufacturing  at  the  South. 
Old  mills  are  being  extended  and  new  ones  are  be- 
ing constructed.  Mr.  Walker,  Superintendent  of 
-the  Census,  thinks  that  the  figures  of  18. 0  will 
show  a  wonderful  development  of  this  business  at 
the  South,  particularly  in  Georgia.  At  present 
181,628  persons  are  employed  in  this  single  indus- 
try in  the  United  States. 

S  Ik  manufacture  is  of  comparatively  recent  date 
in  this  country,  yet  there  were  last  year  383  facto- 
ries, having  an  invested  capital  of  $18,809,300,  and 
producing  annually  $34,410,416  worth  of  silk 
goods.  The  total  wages  paid  was  $9,107,835.  These 
two  industries  make,  according  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Census,  very  gratifying  returns,  and 
show  a  good  healthy  growth.  We  may  remark,  oi 
paxsririt,  that  their  existence  and  prosperity  arc  due 
to  a  protective  tariff. —  Tli.e  South. 


VITICULTURIC  IN  ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  C'/iroHic/c  of  this  city 
says:  "The  vine-growers  of  Sunol,  Plcasanton  and 
Livermore,  Alameda  county,  are  talking  about  or- 
ganizing a  viticultural  asaociation  for  mutual  aid, 
instruction  and  co-operation.  Much  interest  in 
vitieultnre  is  being  developed  in  that  district,  and 
a  large  area  of  land  suitable  for  the  purpose  is  be- 
ing subdivided  and  breiught  into  the  market.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  donate  to  the  State 
University  a  select  tract  lor  an  experimental  vine- 
yard. Besides  new  plantations  of  vine  s,  one  large 
nursery  has  been  started  at  Pleasanton,  in  which 
are  now  planted  3,50,000  cuttings,  he-sides  several 
acre;s  in  grape  se'cds  of  the  many  varieties,  olives 
iiid  mnlbe;rrie-8.  The  Italian-Swiss  Agricultural 
Ceile)ny  has  engaged  a  part  of  these  cuttings  and 
has  been  examining  the  resources  of  the  district 
in  that  vicinity  very  carefully.  The  lands  espe'ci- 
cially  adapted  to  the  vine  are  the  slopes  of  the  Ar- 
royo Valle,  Arroyo  Mocho,  and  the  Calaveras 
creek,  where  water  can  be  had  in  abundance,  and 
where  the  dangers  of  late  frosts  are  avoided." 


A  Trial  t  t  These 

PERUVIAN  BITTERS 

Will  Convince  You  that  they  are  the 

Best  Bitters  in  the  World. 


They  Effectuallj  Cure  MALARIAL 
DISEASES;  VITALIZE  THE  SYS- 
TEM and  arrest  the  ravages  of  the 
Dreadful  Alcohol  Habit --DIPSO- 
MAMA. 


fit?"  For  Sale  by  aH  Drneg'sts  an<I  Wine 
Merchants. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO 


No.  310  Sansoine  Street. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


LICK  HOUSE, 

San  Fi-ancisco,  -      -  California. 
ON  THE  EUROPEAN  rJ.AN. 


■T^LKGANTLV  FtTRNISHKU  IlOOItlS. 
^  .FIKST-CI.A.SS  KICSTAUK  INT. 

The  HandsonieNt  Ulninir-rooni  in  the  World. 

WM.  F.  IIARinSOIV,  Manager. 

THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street*  San  Francisco. 

DEPOSITS  OF  BUI. I. ION   RECEIVED,  MELTED 
lute  bars,  and  rclnnis  niatlo  in  from  twi  nty-four 
to  forty-plKht  lionrs. 

Diillion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  oflice  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  express,  and  icturns  made  In  tho 
snni(>  iiiuniicr. 

Careful  AiinlyHPs  made  of  ores,  mctnls,  soils,  waters, 
indiisliial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  rcjiortod 
upnu.  Consultations  on  chemical  and  inctullurgical 
riucstionn. 


NEW  REVISION 


AGENTS 
WANTED 
IN  K  VV    I'  i:S  r  A  M  KN  T. 

As  niaitf  hy  Ihr  nidst  ctiitnciit  scliolarH  of  En^'Ifind  niid 
Aniirlcn.  Half  the  Price  of  Corrt!H|ion<liii|f 
i<:iiffiiHh  Kflilion.  I.iii><'  type,  llni'ii  hu])i  r  rnli  ii- 
(IcTi-d  impiT.  ('li'Kiint  l>ii]ilinK.  A  soparatu  "C'oinpre- 
iieiiHtve  IliNtory  of  the  Ilible  and  its  Transla- 
tioiJK,"  iiirludiiJK  »  full  account  of  the  New  l<«- 
viHion,  Kivcii  to  subsi-ribrrH. 

Host  cliaucc  lor  a«i  "ts  ever  offi  rcd.  8i  iid  stump  for 
particulars  nt  once. 

The  Henry  Bill  PublUhln0  Co., 

Normcb,  Conn. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


August- 


I 


The  Crop  and  Business  Outlook. 

Kepnrts  From  all  Purls  of  the  State.— Prog- 
pects  of  OrrUai-d*,  Grain  Ileitis,  Pan- 
lures  and  Gardens. 


All  sections  report  grain  of  an  umisnally  fine 
quality.  The  fruit  crop  is  large  and  in  some  places 
is  greater  tlian  for  years.  Manufactures  and  new 
enterprises  are  being  projected  in  nearly  every 
town  of  importance  in  the  State.  The  general 
condition  of  business  throughout  the  State  is  fairly 
good.  Complaints  of  hard  times  are  seldom  heard 
except  by  chronic  croakers,  and  everthing  indicates 
a  year  of  at  least  average  prosperity.  We  have 
condensed  the  following  from  our  latest  exchanges: 

The  Woodland  Dunncnil  says:  "Yolo  county 
has  a  large  acreage  of  grain  this  year,  equal  to,  if 
not  greater,  than  former  seasons.  Owing  to  late 
rains  the  winter-sown  was  late,  but  fortunately  for 
it  the  months  of  May  and  June  were  cool  and  very 
favorable,  so  that  farmers  became  sanguine  of  good 
crops,  even  from  this  sowing.  On  some  of  the 
high  and  hilly  land  there  has  been  a  perceptible 
falling  ofif,  in  the  way  of  shrinkage,  of  from  five 
to  ten  per  cent.,  but  this  is  by  no  means  general, 
and  rather  confined  to  specific  localities.  Most  of 
the  grain  on  the  plains  proves  to  be  of  good  ship- 
ping quality,  and  although  six  weeks  ago  many 
complained  bitterly  of  the  prospects,  since  thresh- 
ing commenced  the  majority  have  been  very  agree- 
ably surprised." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Stockton  Herald  says: 
"Reports  from  the  upper  division  of  Boberts  Is- 
land concerning  the  probable  yield  of  wheat  are 
very  encouraging.  It  is  estimated  that  this  divi- 
sion has  about  1,000  acres  sowed  to  wheat  and 
barley.  The  yield  of  wheat  will,  it  is  thought  by 
some,  be  on  an  average  larger  than  last  year." 

The  Healdsburg  Enlerjiri.<i>  makes  mention  of 
one  of  the  finest  stands  of  wheat,  situated  near 
Healdsburg,  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Sonoma 
county.  It  is  called  Defiance  wheat.  It  can  be 
sown  late  or  early.  In  appearance  it  resembles, 
somewhat,  the  Bay  wheat,  excepting  that  the  heads 
of  the  Defiance  will  average  about  an  inch  longer 
than  those  of  the  Bay,  and  there  are  five  grains  in 
a  cluster,  on  the  Defiance,  against  three  grains  on 
the  Bay.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  new  vari- 
ety is  wonderfully  productive.  One  advantage 
possessed  by  the  Defiance  is  that  it  does  not  rust. 

Harvesting  in  Monterey  valley  is  in  full  blast. 
The  Monterey  y^(')n'»c»v/(  says:  "Oats  have  been 
gathered  and  sold,  barley,  likewise,  has  been  har- 
vested and  the  cutting  and  threshing  of  wheat  is 
going  on  briskly.  All  the  grains  are  unusually 
bright." 

Harvesting  is  in  full  blast  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county.  The  Trilnme  says  that  Mr.  .John  Dana  has 
a  tract  of  several  hundred  acres  which  last  year 
produced  an  average  of  30  sacks  of  wheat  to  the 
acre.  The  same  land  has  yielded  a  volunteer  crop 
this  year  of  20  sacks  to  the  acre.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  50  sacks  at  one  sowing. 

The  Colusa  Stm  says:  "As  our  harvest  pro- 
gresses we  are  confirmed  in  the  estimate  we  made 
of  the  crop  in  the  county  at  one-half  what  it  was 
last  year.  The  strip  of  country  along  next  to  the 
foot-hills  is  turning  out  remarkably  well,  and  a 
'irst  class  article  of  wheat,  too,  but  there  was  not 
so  much  land  sown.  Grand  Island  will  not  have 
half  as  much  as  last  year.  We  spoke  of  the  river 
lands  in  our  last.  The  quality  of  our  wheat  this 
y  ar  will  be  superb.  The  cool  summer  has  greatly 
liiciUtated  harvesting  operations,  and  the  headers 
and  threshers  will  be  housed  much  earlier  than 
usual  this  season." 

The  Stanislaus  county  X'eits  says  :  "  Harvesting 
is  nearly  over  in  this  vicinity.  Crops  are  gener- 
ally light,  but  of  excellent  quality.  Stacks  never 
yielded  belter  of  their  size  than  this  year.  Thresh- 
ing machines  are  starting  up,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
town  will  be  full  of  ranch  teams,  and  the  clatter  of 
wagons  bringing  in  the  golden  harvest  will  be 
heard,  early  and  late." 

The  San  .lose  Tiiites  says:  "  New  wheat  is  com- 
ing in  briskly.  The  C.  P.  K.  B.  is  shipping  barley 
East  daily.  Five  carloads  started  to  Chicago  yes- 
terday. In  the  Central  Pacific  depot  at  San  Jose 
there  are  1,700  tons  of  last  year's  wheat.  They 
have  got  a  storing  capacity  of  3,000  tons." 

The  Los  .\ugeles  papers  state  that  orange  grow- 
ers in  that  county  propose  to  use  their  surplus  and 
inferior  oranges  in  making  "orange  wine."  It  is 
said  that  a  bushel  of  oranges,  even  of  an  inferior 
grade,  will  yie  d  two  gallons  of  wine,  which  will 
readily  command  $2  a  gallon  in  a  crude  state. 

A  traveling  correspondent  of  the  iJ«;/Win  says: 
"Interior  cities  are  paying  some  attention  to  local 
industries.  The  thriving  town  of  Woodland,  Yolo 
county,  boasts  of  a  new  enterprise  in  the  shape  of 
a  foundry  and  machine  shop.  Castings  for  new 
brick  buildings,  and  also  for  farming  purposes, 
have  given  the  concern  a  good  starting  impetus." 

A  tract  of  120,000  acres  of  land  in  San  Bernar- 
dino county  has  just  been  purchased  by  a  capital- 
ist, and  is  now  being  cut  up  into  small  farms  and 
put  on  the  market. 

The  Y'olo  .3/11   says :    "The  marvelous  rapidity 
with  which  Woodland  is  growing  is  a  matter  of 
ide  and  congratulation  to  every  citizen.    On  all 
Bides  are  evidences  of  the  thrift  and  prosperity  of 


the  city.  New  and  handsome  stores  and  business 
blocks  are  springing  up  iii  quick  succession,  and 
the  suburbs  of  the  town  present  a  pretty  and 
cheering  sight,  so  numerous  and  beautiful  are  the 
residences  and  cottages  that  are  hurriedly  jumping 
into  existence.  Woodland  is  surely  growing,  as 
the  retiring  ranches  around  the  city  will  fully 
testify." 

It  is  stated  that  Geo.  A.  Dietz  has  invented  a  pro- 
cess for  preserving  fresh  fruit  from  decay,  so  that 
it  can  be  shipped  East  by  slow  freight  and  arrive 
in  good  condition.  "  Carbonized  bran  "  is  the  pre- 
serving agent. 

The  Los  Gatos  Xews  says  :  "  A  few  more  things 
are  needed  in  Los  Gatos.  A  few  more  dwellings 
would  find  ready  tenants.  A  tin-shop  and  bard- 
ware  store  is  much  needed  and  would,  we  think,  be 
well  sustained.  A  drug  store  could  also  find  a  re- 
muneiative  field  ;  every  town  the  size  of  this 
should  have  a  drug  store.  A  bakery  also  would  be 
a  valuable  addition.  And  then  in  the  coming  bye- 
and-bye  Los  Gatos  must  have  a  fruit-canning  es- 
tablishment." 

The  St.  Helena  ,S'((i)- says:  "J.  S.  Kistcr  hands 
us  four  apples  with  the  following  pedigree  :  He 
had  at  first  a  quince  tree ;  on  this  a  pear  was 
grafted.  The  pears  were  not  good,  being  fibrous 
and  hard,  like  the  quince;  into  the  pear  he  grafted 
another  pear  and  three  kinds  of  apples.  The  tree 
now  has  three  kinds  of  fruit  on  it^ — pears  and  two 
varieties  of  apples — all  growing  distinct  and  per- 
fect in  themselves.  Now  if  these  three  grow  with- 
out difiiculty  on  one  tree,  how  many  might  be 
added?   Will  some  of  our  fruit  men  answer?" 

The  San  Diego  Union  says  that  the  assessment 
roll  of  that  county  will  double  in  amount  that  of 
last  year. 

Tne  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  says :  "  From  conver- 
sations with  orchardists  of  this  section  we  learn 
that  the  fruit  crop  of  this  valley  this  year  is  largo. 
Particularly  has  the  yield  of  small  fruits  been 
large." 

There  arc  eleven  artesian  wells  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bakersfield,  and  two  more  in  process  of 
boring.  The  Cnlifoniinu  says  the  artesian  belt  is 
about  18  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  six  miles.  The  tract  thus 
watered  contains  70,000  acres,  and  is  the  most  val- 
uable in  the  vallev. 

Tiie  Fresno  Jii'jxihticun  says  :  "  We  have  on  our 
table  specimens  of  one  of  the  varieties  of  plums 
raised  by  Prof.  Sanders.  They  are  of  a  light 
green  color,  very  large,  6!^  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, round,  with  distinct  suture,  freestone,  small 
seed,  pulp  slightly  acid,  but  very  rich,  melting  and 
juicy." 

The  Petaluma  Courier  says  that  the  fruit  crop  is 
very  promising,  it  will  be  of  good  quality  and  the 
yield  of  most  varieties  large.  Beports  from  the 
vineyards  of  the  county  are  very  Uattering  and  the 
wine  interests  will  get  a  regular  boom.  The  wool 
clip  has  been  heavy  and  of  fine  quality,  and  sheep 
and  stock  of  all  kinds  are  in  good  condition. 

The  Santa  Bosa  KeiJiilttican,  in  speaking  of  the 
value  of  cultivation,  says:  "  If  any  of  our  readers 
want  to  see  what  cultivation  will  do  for  a  newly  sef 
vineyard  we  invite  them  to  take  a  look  at  the  204 
acre  vineyard  of  Peter  McDougal,  two  miles  west 
of  Santa  Bosa.  The  plants  are  ziufandels,  rooted, 
part  planted  March,  1880,  part  planted  spring  of 
1881.  Mr.  McDougal,  and  his  three  boys,  have 
spent  their  time  in  that  vineyard.  They  work  it 
with  hoe  and  harrow,  and  plow  and  cultivator,  un- 
ceasingly. There  is  not  a  weed  or  spear  of  grass 
visible.  The  soil  don't  get  time  to  bake  before  it 
is  torn  to  pieces,  turnad  over,  pulverized  and  the 
clod  demolished.  The  vines  meet  in  the  rows. 
They  shade  their  roots  and  are  growing  prodig- 
iously." 

There  are  25,000  cows  111  Marin  county,  yielding 
a  return  of  $1,000,000  for  butter. 

The  Biverside  Press  says :  "  S.  B.  Bliss,  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  well-known  firm  of  B.  K.  Bliss  & 
Sons,  seedsmen  of  New  York  city,  is  a  resident  of 
Biverside.  Last  year  he  planted  a  large  plat  of 
tuberoses  as  an  experiment,  and  so  successful  was 
the  enterprise  that  this  year  he  has  planted  some 
five  acres,  and  is  raisin'g  the  bulbs  for  the  New 
York  market  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  plants  are 
looking  very  thrifty." 

It  is  stated  that  Fred  Webber  has  sold  his  orange 
ranch  at  Orange  for  $4,750.  He  had  but  ten  acres 
of  improved  land.  Prices  are  on  the  upward  ten- 
dency. 

During  the  present  year  there  has  been  shipped 
from  the  Santa  Ana  depot.  Los  Angeles  county, 
7,800  boxes  of  oranges    weighing  570,533  pounds. 

We  learn  from  the  Sauta  Ana  Herald  that  real 
estate  is  changing  hands  quite  rapidly  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Los  Angeles  county.  Among  the 
sales  reported  last  week  are  two  at  Orange,  aggre- 
gating $10,000.  One  place  of  20  acres,  partly  im- 
proved, (with  an  orange  orchard  perhaps)  sold  for 
$300  per  acre. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  says  :  "  Farmers  com- 
plain that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  harvest  hands 
now  a  days.  In  the  San  Fernando  valley  the  wheat 
growers  are  paying  $2.50  a  day  and  board  for  men, 
and  they  are  hard  to  get  at  that." 

The  Lassen  Advocate,  says :  "The  project  of  tap- 
ping Eagle  lake  and  conveying  the  waters  thereof 
to  the  sage  lands  about  Belfast,  Lassen  county,  is 


going  forward  steadily.  Three  shafts  have  been 
sunk  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  cut.  The  tun- 
nel will  be  8,000  feet  in  length,  and  the  soil  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  can  be  made  into  a  cut  if 
desirable." 

The  Chico  Enterprise  says:  "A  hundred  and 
ten  hands  are  employed  in  picking  fruit  on  Gen- 
eral Bidwell's  ranch  at  Cliico.  Over  .SO  000  pounds 
of  blackberries  were  shipped  on  Monday  last." 

The  acres  of  new  vineyard  in  Bussian  Biver, 
Bedwood  and  Knight's  Valley  townships  aggregate 
882. 

It  is  stated  that  up  to  the  present  time  over  2,000 
tourists,  including  canipars,  have  visited  the  Yo 
Semite  valley  this  season. 

The  flax  crop  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county  will  be 
quite  heavy  this  year.  The  Trilnme  says  it  will  ex- 
ceed 4.000  tons.  The  flax  market  of  California 
has  for  a  long  time  been  mainly  controlled  by  one 
firm; 

It  is  stated  that  200  acres  of  redwoods  at  the 
Gaerneville  camp-ground  were  lately  sold  for  $32,- 
000,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  grtat  bargain  for  the 
buyer. 

The  Colton  Fruit  Cannery  employs  120  hands. 
They  pay  2'j  cents  a  pound  for  apricots. 

Over  40,000  pounds  of  early  fruit  have  been 
shipped  to  Prescott,  A.  T.  from  Biverside. 

The  San  Jose  i/eniW  says:  "City  property  has 
advanced  20  per  cent,  within  the  past  six  months, 
and  the  demand  for  farming  land  has  increased 
correspondingly." 

The  belief  is  growing  that  California's  soil  and 
climate  are  well  adapted  to  culture  of  Cinchonas 
and  the  produciion  of  quinine. 

Something  over  300,000  gallons  of  wine  have 
been  shipped  from  Sonoma  since  the  first  of  April. 

The  San  Jose  2'i?i)e.s  says:  "Berries  are  going 
from  Santa  Clara  to  San  Fr-^ncisco  at  the  rate  of 
five  and  six  car-loads  per  day,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
shipments  being  blackberries.  Each  car  carries  75 
chests,  and  each  chest  contains  100  pounds,  so,  at 
five  cars  per  day,  we  have  a  total  of  37,500  pounds 
going  forward,  mostly  by  the  South  Pacific  Coast 
Railroad." 

The  wheat  crop  in  Los  Angeles  county  is  turn- 
ing out  better  than  was  anticipated.  The  yield  will 
be  large.  A  field  of  145  acres  of  wheat  belonging 
to  Mm.  Papst,  near  Germantown,  yielded  1,545 
sacks,  or  about  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  Petaluma  Courier  says :  "  Peialuma  is  now 
one  of  the  best  horse  markets  of  any  country  town 
in  the  State.  There  have  been  many  sales  here 
within  the  last  few  months.  Last  week  a  span  of 
draft  horses  sold  for  $600,  and  we  have  heard  of 
several  sales  from  $200  up." 

W.  A.  Hayne,  of  Montecito,  has  10,000  promising 
young  olive  trees.  He  will  try  experiments  in 
olive  culture  on  a  large  scale  on  the  Los  Prietos 
Ranclio,  elst  of  the  Santa  Ynez. 

According  to  the  assessment  roll,  the  total  value 
of  all  property,  real  and  personal,  in  Tulare  county 
is  $7,845,010,  being  an  increase  of  $1,306,822  since 
last  year. 

The  Calistorjian.  published  in  Napa  county,  says: 
"T.J.  Tully,  located  in  the  hills  two  mills  south- 
west of  Calistoga,  has  fifty  orange  trees  three  years 
old  from  the  bud  on  four-year-old  trees,  making 
them  now  seven  years  old.  Twenty  of  the  trees 
are  bearing  this  summer,  and  next  year  the  whole 
number  will  be  producing  fruit." 

The  Santa  Aua  Gazette  estimates  the  shipment  of 
oranges  from  that  valley  the  present  season  at 
10.000  boxes. 


RiSMKDIBS   FOR  FUNGOID  DISEASE. 

C.  \.  Wetmore,  one  of  the  State  Viticultural 
Commissioners,  recently  made  a  lengthy  report  to 
the  Board,  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  describing 
this  disease.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  report 
is  as  follows  : 

This  year  was  marked  by  showers  of  rain  about 
the  1st  of  June.  The  rapidity  with  which  some 
vineyards  were  afterwards  attacked  by  fungoid  dis- 
ease is  attributable  to  the  increased  moisture. 
Questions  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Commission 
relating  to  the  names  of  and  remedies  for  certain 
types  of  this  evil,  which  without  careful  scientific 
examination  we  have  been  unable  to  satisfactorily 
answer.  We  have  been  promised  assistance,  how- 
ever, through  one  of  our  well-known  botanists, 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  fungi.  In  conversation 
with  him  I  elicited  the  following  general  statement 
which  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  inventive  spirits, 
viz:  Cryptogamic  fungi  are  susceptible  to  strong 
odors  or  perfumes.  A  case  was  cited  where  he  had 
recommended  one  gentleman  to  cultivate  helio- 
trope in  a  conservatory  at  San  Bafael,  where  a 
grapevine  was  suflering  from  mildew.  He  prefers 
tobacco  smoke  to  sulphur  in  treating  affected  vines, 
Eefuse  tobacco  may  be  used,  or  the  plant  may  be 
raised  at  the  vineyards  for  the  purpose.  I  find  by 
consulting  Professor  Fock's  "Manual,"  that  iii 
France,  for  the  anthrachncse — a  stubbcrn  form  of 
fungus  which  does  not  yield  readily  to  sulphur — 
lime  and  sulphur  are  freely  used,  the  battle  begin- 
ning with  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  and 
repeated  every  eight  or  ten  days  until  it  disappears. 
It  is  recommended  also  to  wash  the  old  wood  of 
the  vines  with  green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron), 
which  is  also  beneficial  to  vegetation.  Tlie  value 
of  the  blue  and  green  vitriol  has  been  demon- 
strated this  y.ar  in  this  State,  but  I  think  that 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  latter  on  account 
'  of  its  stimulating  effect  upon  soils  and  vines. 


HOW  TO  DRY  FRUIT. 

As  the  REsorKCK.s  of  Caj-ifoknia  goes  to  a 
large  number  of  fruit-growers,  and  they  are 
necessarily  interested  in  learning  the  best 
methods  of  drying  fruit,  at  the  least  expense 
we  have  made  it  a  point  to  examine  the  com- 
pact, light  and  portable  fruit  und  vegetulale 
dryer  known  as  the  Zimmerman.  It  appears 
to  b?  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  by  the  inventor, 
and  if  so,  the  fruit-growers  of  California  are 
deeply  interested  in  knowing  the  facts  con- 
cerning it.  We  saw  fruit  dried  by  this  simple 
and  cheap  apparatus,  and  it  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  It  gives  complete  satisfaction,  as  the 
testimonials  all  show.  In  a  letter  received 
from  Oregon,  under  date  of  June  6tb,  Mr.  F. 
P.  Bradford,  of  Portland,  referring  to  the  dry- 
ing of  prunes,  says:  "  There  have  been  prunes 
dried  in  Oregon  for  the  last  ten  years,  but  no 
such  fruit  as  1  produced  lust  year  with  a  Zim- 
merman dryer.  I  send  yon  samples.  They 
lay  on  a  shelf,  in  a  paper  bag,  in  a  warm  room 
since  last  full,  and  were  not  treated  in  any 
manner  only  to  put  the  ripe  fruit  into  the 
dryer  and  take  it  out  as  you  see  it."  The 
proper  curing  of  prunes  has  been  very  hard  to 
secure  Viy  the  ordinary  processes;  but  the  Zim- 
merman does  the  work  to  perfection.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  this 
dryer  will  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  fruit 
farmers  in  California.  No._'2,  Family  size, 
weight  225  lbs.,  cost  $75,  will  dry  from  5  to  7 
bushels  of  apples,  4  to  6  of  peaches,  and  150 
lbs.  of  grapes  in  24  hours.  A  child  12  years 
old  can  manage  it.  It  is  fire-proof.  It  needs 
no  house  to  protect  it,  and  is  ready  for  use 
when  set  down  anywhere  in  the  orchard  or 
yard.  Being  made  of  galvanized  iron,  it  will 
not  rust.  No.  4,  for  factory  purposes,  is  10  ft. 
high,  weighs  less  than  1000  lbs.,  costs  $250, 
and  will  dry  from  40  to  50  bushels  of  apples  in 
a  day.  In  a  word,  the  Zimmerman  dryer  is  a 
cheap,  durable,  portable,  safe  and  complete 
fruit  dryer,  curing  the  fruit  with  all  its  flavors, 
and  cannot  fail  to  give  fruit-growers  great  sat- 
isfaction. They  can  obtain  full  information 
and  instructions  for  its  use  by  addressing 
Messrs.  Linforth,  Rice  &  Co.,  325  Market  st.. 
Sun  Friincisco,  who  are  the  Pacific  coast 
Agents  of  the  Zimuierniaii  dryer. 


The  Jackson  Seminary, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  Jackson  Seminakv  of  New  Tokk  City,  an  En- 
Klisli  and  Frencli  Buardiug  aud  Day  S<  houl  for  Yuuii^ 
Ladies,  established  in  18G8,  will  open  on  Monday,  the 
l.'>tti  of  September,  next.  The  price  for  Board  and  Tu 
ilioii,  complete,  is  $160,  1200  and  $2.50  per  year;  each 
Seliolastic  year  comprises  forty  (40)  weeks,  divided 
into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  Pupils  will  be 
received  at  any  time  and  charged  from  the  time  of  their 
entrance.  Pupils  from  abroad  will  find  a  perfect  and 
economical  home  at  the  Institute  at  all  seasous  of  the 
year.  "The  variations  in  the  terms  depend  upon  the 
studies  and  number  of  branches  pursued,  and  wfietber 
in  the  Preparatory,  Academic  or  Collegiate  Department. 
The  list  of  studies  in  each  department  is  practical  and 
complete.  Teacliers  in  Ornamental,  or  other  branches, 
are  thorough  and  complete. 

Lectures  upon  Scientific  subjects  will  be  given  by  ex- 
perienced Professors.  Vocal  Music,  Dancing,  Drawing, 
Latin  and  Freuch  (as  desired)  will  be  taught. 

Expensive  dress  and  jewelry  are  undesirable  iu  school 
and  will  be  therefore  discouraged. 

Diplomas  will  be  conferred  upon  those  who  satisfac- 
torily complete  their  courses,  and  certificates  of  suc- 
cess in  any  department  will  be  awarded. 

The  location  of  the  Institution  has  been  selected  for 
its  convenience  and  fitness;  the  purpose  being  to  enable 
parents  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  those 
remote  from  Educational  and  Social  advantages,  to 
fully  educate  their  daugliters  at  an  old-fashioned  and 
economical  Home  Sbmimarv.  It  is  situated  near  the 
East  river  on  120th  street.  The  edifice  is  large  and 
commodious  and  with  airy  halls  and  spacious  veran- 
dahs, overlooking  the  river,  and  well  ventilated  rooms 
and  dormitories.  It  is  surrounded  by  fine  lawns  and 
with  large  old  shade  trees.  Both  cars  and  steamboats 
run  at  short  intervals  during  the  day  to  Lower  Broad- 
way, making  the  Institution  accessible  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  city. 

Letters  from  parents  and  pupils  will  he  promptly 
answered,  and  circulars  explaining  terms,  references 
and  regulations  sent,  on  application,  by  return  mail. 

Address:  MISS  8.  F.  It.  JACKSON, 

Nos.  513  and  515  East  120th  Stiect, 

New  York  City, 

MECHANICS'  FAIR 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


BUILD  A   FliOUR  MILL. 

Some  time  ago  a  number  of  onr  business  men 
and  prominent  citizens  began  to  talk  seriously  of 
forming  a  joint  stock  company  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  flour  mill  in  this  place.  There  is  not 
the  least  doubt  ot  the  advisability  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, and  we  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it 
a  good  one.  As  we  stated,  and  as  it  is  well  known, 
the  natural  advantages  which  the  locality  offers 
for  such  an  undertaking,  and  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  in  a  business  point  of  view  from  the 
establishment  of  such  an  enterprise  are  certainly 
of  a  character  and  importance  to  justify  the  con- 
struction of  a  mill.  The  cost  of  such  a  thing 
would  be  comparatively  small,  and  the  amount  of 
capital  it  would  require  could  be  raised  without 
any  difficulty.  As  money  at  the  present  time  does 
not  command  a  very  high  rate  of  interest,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  very  desirable  investment. 

In  conversation  with  a  gentenian  of  long  and 
successful  experience  in  the  business,  we  are  able 
to  furnish  an  estimate  of  what  the  construction  of 
a  mill  with  the  capacity  of  forty  barrels  a  day 
would  cost.  And  we  will  further  say  that  we  have 
that  gentleman's  opinion,  and  it  certainly  has 
weight,  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
undertaking  should  not  be  a  success,  and  be  made 
a  good  paying  investment.  The  estimated  cost  of 
a  mill  of  the  capacity  mentioned  above  would  be 
about  as  follows  :  Two  run  of  stone  3?.j  feet,  $800 ; 
a  middlings  purifier,  $350 ;  Eureka  smutter,  S300 ; 
a  scourer,  $350;  water-wheel  and  shaft,  $400; 
bolts  and  gearing,  $1,500;  zigzag,  $150;  belting 
and  elevators,  $200  ;  and  allowing  $800  lor  a  build- 
ing, the  whole  would  come  to  less  than  $5,000,  but 
calling  it  that  figure,  with  $2,500  for  stock,  the 
sum  total  would  be  $7,500. 

Now,  if  capital  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  be  in- 
vested even,  the  outlay  of  that  sum  would  pay 
well.  The  grinding  capacity  of  the  mill  being 
forty  barrels  a  day,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
barrel,  the  receipts  would  be  $40  per  day.  Placing 
the  cost  of  running  the  mill  at  $10  per  day.  and 
allowing  one  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested,  the 
whole  cost  would  be  only  a  little  over  $13  a  day  ; 
and  deducting  this  from  the  gross  receipts  would 
leave  a  profit  of  nearly  $27  a  day.  An  investment 
that  will  net  $27  a  day,  we  say,  is  not  a  bad  one, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  steps  will  be  taken  to 
start  this  thing  and  carry  it  successfully  through. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  to  get  the  stock  all  ta- 
ken, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  it 
will  always  command  its  par  value  at  least.  Busi- 
ness men  should  look  to  their  interests  and  take 
the  initiative  in  enterprises  calculated  to  develop 
the  resources  of  a  locality  and  bring  enduring 
prosperity.  The  establishment  and  prosecution  of 
one  industry  leads  to  the  undertaking  of  others, 
inspires  confidence  and  enhances  the  value  of 
every  interest  in  a  community.  No  community 
can  thrive  without  manifesting  a  spirit  of  energy 
and  enterprise,  and  making  the  most  of  what  it 
possesses. — G alaveras  Chronicle. 


PIPES  AND   OPEN  DITCHES  FOR  IRRI- 
GATION. 

The  Riverside  Press  shows  in  the  following  ar- 
ticle how  to  make  a  limited  amount  of  water  go 
furthest  in  irrigation  : 

The  late  B.  D.  Wilson,  who  was  formerly  owner 
of  the  Jarupa  Eancho,  where  Biverside  is  located, 
and  afterwards  a  large  land  owner  and  orchardist 
in  the  San  Gabriel  valley,  was  wont  to  say  that  wa- 
ter was  worth  $1,000  an  inch  for  irrigating  purpo- 
ses in  Southern  California.  If  this  figure  is  not 
too  high,  the  Eiverside  settlement  is  losing  prop- 
erty valued  at  a  million  of  dollars  by  its  abomi- 
nable system  of  open  ditches.  Is  that  estimate  too 
high?   Let  us  see. 

Pasadena  has  under  cultivation  1,000  acres  of 
land  that  is  worth  in  its  wild  state  to-day  $100  per 
acre  or  $100,000.  Without  water  it  would  oe  val- 
ueless. Whatever  value  it  has  is  given  it  by  its 
supply  of  water.  The  water  used  in  the  Pasadena 
settlement  only  amounts  to  twenty  inches,  under 
a  four-inch  pressure,  which,  at  $1,000  an  inch,  is 
worth  $20,000,  only  one-fifth  the  value  of  the  wild 
land  of  the  Pasadena  Settlement.  Pasadena  uses 
only  one  inch  of  water  on  fifty  acres  of  land. 

Eiverside  needs  more  water  than  Pasadena.  The 
climate  here  ie  dryer  than  it  is  there,  and  the  rain- 
fall is  less,  but  does  it  need  as  much  more  than 
Pasadena  as  the  present  amount  in  use  would  indi- 
cate? Eiverside  to-day  nses  what  is  not  wasted  of 
a  supply  that  measures  at  the  head  of  the  ditch  in 
the  drycst  part  of  an  ordinarily  dry  season,  2,000 
inches  of  water  on  4,000  acres  of  land.  Suppose 
one-half  of  that  supply  is  wasted  in  the  main 
ditches — and  this  estimate  is  not  far  from  the  truth 
— we  then  have  1,000  inches  on  4,000  acres,  or  one 
inch  to  every  four  acres.  The  estimate  at  Orange 
is  one  inch  for  every  ten  acres,  and  at  Pasadena 
one  inch  for  every  fifty  acres.  Pasadena  makes 
water  do  the  greatest  duty  possible  by  piping  and 
saving  every  drop.  Eiverside  wastes  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  continually. 

Let  Eiverside  pipe  and  save  its  water  as  it  should 
do,  and  eventually  must  do,  and  there  will  be 
plenty  to  irrigate  every  inch  of  irrigable  land  be- 
low the  upper  canal  between  the  head  of  the  canal 
and  the  Temescal  wash,  and  land  owners  will  then 
have  water  to  spare. 


FOREST  TREES  IN  SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 

In  the  southern  part  of  California  there  is  a 
great  poverty  of  forest  trees,  and  the  immense  for- 
ests of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  contain  little 
variety  of  timber,  being  mainly  composed  of  solid 
belts  of  pine  or  redwood.  The  peculiar  advantages 
of  this  county  are  well  illustrated  in  tlie  remark- 
able abundance  anc"  variety  of  our  native  trees. 
First  among  these  in  number  and  importance  is 
the  redwood,  which  is  the  great  lumber  tree  of  this 
region.  It  reaches  the  hight  of  from  200  to  300 
feet,  and  is  well  adapted  to  nearly  all  purposes  of 
building,  fencing  and  general  use.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  this  timber  in  the  county  for  which 
there  is  a  continually  increasing  demand.  Other 
members  of  the  pine  family  are  the  yellow  pine, 
knotty  pine,  Monterey  pine,  Douglas  spruce,  nut- 
meg tree,  Monterey  cypress,  and  western  yew. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  varieties  of  willows,  some 
of  which  reach  50  feet  in  hight.  The  willow  is 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  powder,  as  is 
alder,  which  here  forms  a  sizeable  ti'ee. 

Next  to  the  redwood  in  value  may  be  reckoned 
the  chestnut  or  tanbark  oak,  which  is  seldom  or 
never  found  outside  of  the  redwood  belt  of  timber. 
The  tanning  properties  of  the  bark  are  superior  to 
any  other  bark  known,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  the 
excellence  ot  Santa  Cruz  leather.  This  tree  is  very 
abundant.  The  live  or  evergreen  oak  abounds  in 
all  parts  of  the  couuty,  forming  groves  near  the 
ocean.  It  is  always  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  land- 
scape, valuable  for  shade  in  pastures,  and  making 
the  best  of  firewood.  Grows  from  30  to  90  feet  in 
hight.  We  also  have  a  white  oak,  which  is  a  valu- 
able timber  tree,  although  differing  from  the  East- 
ern white  oak.  The  California  chestnut  bears  lit- 
tle resemblance  to  its  Eastern  namesake,  and  is 
generally  shrubby.  The  hazelnut  grows  eight  to 
ten  feet  in  hight  and  is  a  prolific  bearer.  The 
madrona  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  attractive 
of  all  our  forest  trees.  The  name  signifies  straw- 
berry tree.  The  manzanita  is  a  kindred  tree  of 
smaller  size,  the  wood  of  which  is  of  a  very  gnarly 
growth,  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  very  valuable 
for  ornamental  work  and  vaneering.  The  bay  tree 
or  mountain  laurel  is  the  most  valuable  uf  our 
trees  for  cabinet  work,  or  inside  finishing.  It  is 
found  from  one  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
30  to  100  feet  in  hight.  The  buckeye  (resembles 
the  horse-chestnut^  is  very  graceful  and  highly  or- 
namental when  in  bloom,  and  it  holds  its  flowers 
nearly  two  months.  The  sycamore  is  found  bor- 
dering the  streams  near  the  coast.  The  leather- 
wood,  azelea,  California  rhododendron,  elder,  wild 
currant,  wild  cherry,  chaparrel,  lupine,  California 
lilac,  and  buckthorn,  or  wild  coffee,  partake  both 
of  the  nature  of  shrubs  and  trees,  sometimes 
growing  twenty  feet  in  hight.— S«?ito  Cruz  Local 
Item. 


MANUFACTURES  IN  SMALL  TOWXS. 

The  Gilroy  Advocate,  in  speaking  of  the  large 
shipments  of  hides  and  tan  bark  from  that  station 
every  month,  says  : 

"To  men  who  understand  the  art  of  leather-ma- 
king we  would  give  the  following  information: 
The  skins  of  oxen  and  sheep  are  shipped  from  this 
place.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep 
are  on  the  ranches  east  and  west  of  this  valley,  and 
for  hundreds  of  miles  south.  A  large  supply  of 
hide i  is  obtained  in  the  towns  and  settlements  of 
the  adjoining  counties.  There  appears  to  be  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  tan  bark  in  the 
woodland  to  ihe  west,  principally  of  oak.  Large 
quantities  are  seen  going  from  Gilroy  and  Ten- 
nant's  Station.  A  lime  quarry  and  kiln  is  in  opera- 
tion at  San  Juan,  only  a  few  miles  off.  Artesian 
water  is  at  command  a  short  distance  from  the  city 
limits.   Freights  are  low  to  the  markets." 

There  is  certainly  a  splendid  chance  to  start  a 
good  tannery  in  Gilroy,  and  its  leading  merchants 
and  business  men  should  do  all  they  can  to  induce 
men  of  means  to  start  this  and  other  manufactures 
at  Gilroy.  Besides  the  increase  of  trade  by  the 
employees  of  a  tannery  or  other  manufactory,  there 
is  tlie  great  advantage  of  quick  returns.  When  a 
merchant  in  our  smaller  towns  sells  to  the  farmer, 
he  is  bound  to  give  long  credit,  and  often  has  to 
carry  the  farmer  besides.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
trade  which  comes  from  employees  of  factories 
brings  prompt  returns,  as  they  are  paid  either  by 
the  week  or  by  the  month,  and  meet  their  bills  ac- 
cordingly. The  difference  which  a  tannery  em- 
ploying twenty-five  men  would  make  in  a  town  of 
the  size  of  Gilroy  is  astonishing.  The  great  draw- 
back of  Gilroy  and  similar  towns  at  present  is  that 
as  soon  as  a  boy  becomes  old  enough  to  earn  his 
own  living  he  has  to  leave  for  other  places,  while  if 
there  were  factories  he  would  remain  at  home  and 
make  his  living  where  his  parents  reside.— jSVrK 
Fra 7icisco  Merclia id. 


VALUABLE  TIMBER. 

In  Plumas  and  adjoining  counties  is-  a  vast 
wealth  of  forest,  containing  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  timber,  such  as  sugar  pine,  fir,  spruce, 
cedar,  and  yellow  pine.  It  needs  no  phrophetic 
gift  to  show  that  but  a  short  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  iron  horse  will  cross  the  Sierras  and  beat 
our  very  doors.  The  advantages  which  would  ac- 
crue to  this  county  and  the  surrounding  country  if 
we  had  a  railroad  outlet,  can  scarcely  be  compre- 
hended, even  by  the  most  s&ngvime.—OreenviUe 
Bvllelin, 


A   RAILROAD  NEEDED. 

The  Lower  Lake  Bulletin  has  the  following:  "A 
railroad  connecting  Lake  county  with  tide  water  is 
as  much  a  necessity  to  the  people  of  onr  county 
and  along  the  line  as  was  the  Central  Pacific  to 
this  State  and  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  a  road  are  not  matters  of  doubt. 
We  do  not  believe  but  what  it  would  double  the 
value  of  all  assessable  property  in  Lake  county, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  would  benefit  us  (the  people 
of  this  County)  far  more  than  it  would  those  of 
Napa  county  or  city.  The  puerile  arguments 
made  against  it  a  few  years  ago,  were  neither  sound 
nor  true,  and  the  hue  and  the  cry  of  antagonism 
between  capital  and  labor  is  false,  as  well  as  being 
extremely  nonsensical.  Anyone,  at  all  conversant 
with  business,  knows  that  capital  and  labor  are  so 
blended  together  that  success  in  any  and  all  enter- 
prises is  equally  to  the  interest  of  both;  therefore, 
it  follows  as  a  certain  indisputable  truth  that  every 
laboring  man  is  benefited  by  the  investment  of 
capital  in  all  the  branches  ot  business  throughout 
the  entire  State.  There  is,  to-day,  in  Napa  and 
Lake  counties,  of  uninvested  capital,  treble  the 
amount  necessary  to  build  and  equip  a  narrow- 
gauge  road  from  Napa  City  to  the  most  accessible 
point  on  Clear  Lake.  An  investment  in  an  enter- 
l>rise  of  this  character,  would  be  far  more  profit- 
able than  bank  stock,  and  much  more  certain  than 
in  quicksilver  mining— except,  perhaps,  the  Sul- 
phur Hank  mine,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  or- 
ganization of  a  company,  under  the  general  laws 
of  the  State,  for  the  building  of  this  road,  would 
at  once  add  largely  to  the  price  of  real  estale  in 
both  counties,  besides  being  a  blessing  to  every 
man  willing  to  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
leading  men  of  Napa  and  Lake  counties — men  of 
means  and  energy — will  at  once  take  act  on  for  the 
building  of  the  road. — The  almost  fabulous  ele- 
ments and  sources  ol  wealth  awaiting  develop- 
ment in  Lake  county,  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficientguar- 
antee  that  a  road  from  Napa  City  to  Clear  Lake 
would  be  a  paying  institution  from  the  start,  the 
stock  of  which  would  never  fall  below  par,  and  in 
all  probability,  would  be  at  a  premium." 


DAIRY    AND  STOCK. 

The  following  is  from  the  Petaluma  Courier; 
"  We  this  week  had  an  interview  with  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  farmers  in  Sonoma 
county  and  thoroughly  practical  business  men  gen 
erally.  He  says  that  farmers,  to  make  their  busi- 
ness profitable,  must  raise  less  wheat  and  more 
stock;  that  nearly  all  the  hill  land  washes  so  badly 
when  cultivated  that  the  soli  will,  in  a  few  years 
more,  be  washed  off'.  He  suggests  that  this  land 
be  grazed  for  dairy  or  other  purposes,  and  by  cul- 
tivating more  valley  land  for  raising  hay,  beets, 
turnips,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  green  corn,  etc.,  etc., 
for  feeding  to  stock  on  the  farm,  places  that  are 
now,  taking  one  year  with  another,  running  be- 
hind, could  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  profit  every  year. 
The  farm  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  manure 
from  the  stock,  and  the  marketable  cattle,  horses 
or  other  stock  could  be  sold  at  'he  raiser's  door.  No 
country  in  the  world  produces  more  hay  to  tlieai  re 
than  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  California,  and  they 
are  just  as  productive  in  other  kinds  of  feed.  The 
Boc'ega  country,  which  was  formerly  considered 
our  most  profitable  sect.on,  is  now  being  turned 
into  dairies  and  stock  farms.  And  very  soon  there 
will  be  but  liitle  farming  outside  of  the  dairy- 
farming  business  done  between  Stony  Point  and 
the  coast.  As  an  illustration  upon  a  small  scale  of 
what  can  be  done  by  feeding  stock,  this  same  far- 
mer bought  some  old  rejected  dairy  cows  for  $11  a 
head;  he  fed  them  some  clover  hay  which  he  could 
not  have  hauled  to  market  and  sold  so  as  to  make 
anything  upon  it  over  expenses,  if  that.  After 
feeding  his  hay,  he  sold  the  same  cows  to  the  but- 
cher for  from  $30  to  $38  per  head,  considerably 
less,  too,  than  he  could  have  realized  for  them  if 
he  had  held  and  fed  them  until  later  in  the  season. 
Tills  gentleman  also  raises  horses,  hogs  and  sheep 
at  a  good  profit,  besides  keeping  his  lands  en- 
riched." 


OFFICIAL   CROP  REPORTS. 

The  progress  made  in 'the  agriculture  of  Santa 
Cruz  county  is  shown  in  the  increase  d  acreage  en- 
closed and  under  cultivation.  In  187!)  there  were 
71,000  acres  enclosed  and  20,G70  under  cuUivation. 
In  1880  we  find  85,402  acres  enclosed,  and  33,1.52 
under  culiiyation.  This  year  will  show  a  marked 
increase  on  these  amounts.  The  Assessor's  report 
on  crops  shows  that  in  1879  there  were  12,507  acres 
in  wheat,  yielding  211,592  bushels,  an  average  of 
17  bushels  per  acre.  7,114  acres  of  barley  yielded 
90,917  bushels  of  grain.  Of  oats  G09  acres  pro- 
duced 10,704  bushels,  and  2,G80  acres  devoted  to 
the  hay  crop  produced  4,244  tons  of  hay.  Our 
dairies  manufactured  150,988  pounds  of  butter, 
and  our  wineries  made  34,900  gallons  of  wine. 
The  reports  of  1880  will  give  an  average  yield  of 
gram  one-third  greater  than  these,  and  the  amount 
of  wine  produced  last  year  was  at  least  three-fold. 
Prospects  for  1881  are  even  more  flattering — Santa 
Cruz  Local  Item, 


Send  The  Bebodbces  to  your  friends  abroad. 


ZIMMERMAN 

FRUIT  DRYEE. 


No.  1,  Small  Size,    -      -      $50  OO 
No.  2,  Family  Size,  -      -      7.5  OO 
No.  3,  Large  Size,  -      -       loO  OO 
No.  i,  Factory  Size,  includ- 
ing lifting  apparatus,  -   2oO  00 

No  extra  expense  beyond  first  cost, 
the  Dryer  being  sliipped  set 
lip  ready  for  use. 

linforthTeice  &  CO, 

Agents  for  Pacific  Coast, 
323  and_325  Market  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

HUTCHINSON 

&  MANN, 

Nos. 3*22  ami  324 California  Street, 
and  302  and  301  San- 
some  Street, 

S  fx  XX  IF"  x^rtxxcisco, 

A  {4<-iits  for  Tljo 
Berlin  Coloifiie  F.  I.  Co  Berlin, Geriuuiiy 

Dwelling;  House  t  inlerwrilers  iVew  York, 


Giriird  F.  tSi  M.  Ins.  Co  Pitiludelphiu. 


Ltit  Cofidiiince  Iiim,  Co   Piirii*,  Fruiice. 


New  OrlejiiiH  Inn.   Ahm^r  New  Oi'lcitnit. 


New  Vork  Clly  Ins.   Co   New  York. 


Peolile*H  liiH.  Co  Newiirk,  N.  .1. 

St.  Paul  K.  kS;  I>I.  Ins.  Co  St.  Piiul,  Minn. 

Tile  Fire  Iiim.  A  hh^ii  (I'lniitctt) ....  London,  Kn^;, 

Teutoniii  Ins.  Co   New  OrleDns. 

Wulerlown  Ins.  Co  Wnterlown,  N.  Y. 

i»J)OW,i:t."-(. 

M       11  I  IV  . 
Tlie  I.onflon  anil  Provincial   Marine  InHiir. 
nnee  Coin|iany  bonilon, 

La  Fonciere  DIarine  Iim.  <'o  Paris, 

.91  ,:t<>(>,  <>(>(>. 
Capital  Represented,  . .  $25,951,982 

SAN   FKANCISCO.  CALIFOHNIA. 

W,  L.  CHALMERS.  Z.  P.  CLARK, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjuster*. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


August. 


THK  SII.K  IXDUSTBY  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

The  .4//a  publishes  a  lengthy  report  and  commu- 
nicatiuns  of  the  Ladies  Atisociation,  and  says: 

This  movement  seems  to  be  well  maintained  and 
to  be  directed  with  intelligence.  Its  aim  is  to  se- 
cure the  raising  of  silk-worms,  and  the  production 
of  cocoons,  not  on  a  large  scale,  but  in  small  quan- 
tities, by  thousands  of  women  and  children  all 
over  the  Slate,  on  farms  aiid  elsewhere.  Silk  cul- 
ture ought  to  become  one  of  the  great  resources  of 
California,  the  conditions  for  it  being  favorable 
here.  It  is  designed  to  establish  in  this  city  a  reel- 
ing school,  perhaps  at  one  of  the  orphan  asylums, 
as  a  beginning  in  the  work  of  spreading  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  interesting  branch  of  the  industry, 
with  a  view  to  eventually  creating  a  market  here 
for  the  cocoons,  which  is  a  desideratum  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement.  The  Ladies'  Silk  Culture 
Association  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  way 
of  spreading  information  about  the  industry,  and 
the  Secretary,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Hittell,  has  been  kept 
pretty  busy  in  replying  to  the  numerous  applica- 
tions for  information.  One  thing  to  be  guarded 
against  at  the  start,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  danger  of 
exaggerated  estimates  of  profit  from  cocoon  pro- 
duction.   The  San  Jose  llerahl  says  : 

"It  is  said  that  one  good  sized  mulberry  tree 
will  feed  worms  enough  to  produce  at  least  seven 
pounds  of  silk,  and  if  that  is  the  case  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  there  must  be  large  profits  in  the  business." 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  are  in  the  business 
what  Calitornians  would  consider  large  profits. 
There  is  this  in  it:  the  work  is  light,  occupies  but 
a  portion  ot  the  year  and  can  be  done  by  women 
and  eliildren  as  well  as  by  men.  If  we  can  succeed 
in  creating  here  a  market  for  cocoons,  there  ought 
to  be  an  increased  supply  of  them  every  year,  and 
they  ought  to  command  such  a  price  as  will  give  a 
small  but  sure  profit.  Kemeniber  that  in  this  in- 
dustry we  have  to  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of 
Europe.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  would  pay  to 
produce  cocoons  for  shipment  abroad.  Neither 
would  it  pay  to  buy  them  here  at  a  high  price. 
A  filature  might,  perhaps,  soon  begin  to  be  able 
to  buy  cocoons  at  a  reasonable  figure;  but  it  will 
be  some  time  before  we  have  a  filature.  At  present 
all  must  be  experiment.  If  we  finally  get  this 
industry  started  fairly,  with  a  pi-ospect  of  even 
small  profits  in  the  production  of  cocoons,  we 
should  be  well  satisfied.  Hy  going  slowly,  and  re- 
membering that  the  days  of  rapid  fortune  making 
are  about  over,  and^that  small  profits  are  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  satisfied  with,  California 
should  be  able  to  make  silk  culture  one  of  her 
maiu  reliances  for  prosperity  in  the  future. 


GRAIN  AND  FRUIT  I.N   A  SOUTHERN 
VALLEY. 

The  variety  of  products  which  can  be  obtained 
in  a  warm  climate  when  water  is  brought  upon  fer- 
tile soil,  is  very  great.  For  many  persons  the 
charm  of  continuous  crops,  and  frostless  seasons 
will  always  exist,  and  locations  in  such  places 
must  command  the  best  of  prices.  The  best  parts 
of  the  southern  counties  of  California  will  prove 
attractive  to  capitalists  from  Arizona  and  other 
mining  sections. 

At  present  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  being 
drawn  to  the  large  San  Bernardino  Valley.  There 
are  in  this  region  great  varieties  of  soil,  climate, 
and  agricultural  resources.  About  the  county  seat 
are  numerous  artesian  wells  constantly  flowing, 
springs  of  warm  water,  rich  soil,  and  pasture 
lands  of  the  finest  character.  On  the  mesa  lands, 
adapted  to  grapes  and  fruit  trees,  are  many  choice 
locations  for  homes.  Between  these  extremes 
there  is  much  land  devoted  to  grain  and  hay.  Irri- 
gation and  colony  enterprises  stem  to  be  progres- 
sing. The  local  journals  report  that  the  hay  and 
grain  harvest  in  the  valley  will  be  fully  up  to  the 
average.  The  stand  ol  grain  will  be  plump  and 
well  matured.  The  surplus  will  find  a  market  in 
Arizona,  and  dealers  are  already  traveling  over  the 
country  buying  up  all  that  is  for  sale. 

Fruit  was  never  finer  nor  more  abundant.  Can- 
ning will  be  done  on  a  Urge  scale  atColton.  A 
great  deal  usually  wasted  will  be  preserved  in  this 
way,  and  some  will  bs  dried.  The  people  of  the 
valley  are  learning  to  utilize  their  resources  to  bet- 
ter advantage  every  year.  The  knowledge,  cour- 
age and  capital  which  the  Riverside  people  have 
put  into  the  citrus  fruit  business  have  helped  to 
increase  the  interest  in  oranges  and  lemons  in  the 
San  Bernardino  Valley.  It  is  reported  that  one 
man  has  begun  to  bud  8,000  orange  trees,  mostly 
to  the  lUverside  navel  variety.  About  Old  San 
Bernardino  some  of  the  finest  orange  groves  of  the 
State  are  now  situated,  and  about  the  southern 
and  southeastern  borders  of  the  valley  many  oth- 
ers will  undoubtedly  be  planted.  The  peach,  also, 
is  at  home  in  this  climate,  and  extensive  ondiards 
are  being  planned  for  next  fall.  In  some  cases  the 
ground  is  already  prepared  and  lying  fallow— per- 
haps the  best  way  known  in  which  to  start  a  thrifty 
orchard.  Over  50,000  budded  trees  are  already  re- 
ported. This  would  plant  about  500  acres,  and 
these  orchards,  if  well  cared  for,  would  in  five 
years  yield  not  less  than  5,000,000  pouDde  of  fruit. 
—Corr.  ,S.  F.  Bultetin. 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  RAISE  AND  WHAT  ARE 
YOUR  SEASONS! 

It  would  be  easier  to  tell  what  we  can  not  raise. 
We  grow  successfully  everything  raised  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  a  great  many  things  grown  in 
tropical  countries.  We  can  raise  more  and  better 
wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  rye  barley,  vegetables,  etc., 
to  the  acre  than  they  can  in  the  Western  States. 
We  can  raise  more  and  better  fruit ;  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  small  fruits,  etc.,  etc.,  than 
in  any  otiier  part  of  the  United  States.  We  can 
grow  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pomegranates,  apri- 
cots, guavas,  figs,  olives,  English  walnuts,  almonds 
and  many  other  tropical  fruits  in  perfection.  Our 
grapes  are  not  excelled  in  the  world. 

Our  Seasons. 

An  old  gentleman  who  came  here  three  years 
ago  from  Illinois,  remarked  to  us  a  few  days  ago, 
as  we  were  complimenting  our  delightful  spring  : 
"  Why,  it's  all  spring  and  summer  here  in  Califor- 
nia, I've  not  had  any  winter  since  I  loft  the  East." 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  time  of 
naarketing  the  leading  fruits  : 

Oranges,  Christmas  to  July. 

LemoHB,  all  the  year. 

Limes,  all  the  year. 

Apples,  July  to  November. 

Pears,  July  to  November. 

Orapes,  July  15  to  December. 

Raisins,  October  20  (new). 

Peaches,  June  15  to  Christmas. 

Apricots,  June  15  to  September. 

Plums  and  Prunes,  June  1  to  November. 

Cherries,  June. 

Japanese  Persimmons,  November. 

Guavas,  nearly  all  the  year. 

Loquats,  May  15  to  June  15. 

Strawberries,  nearly  all  the  year  round. 

Raspberries,  June  15  to  September. 

Blackberries,  June  15  to  September. 

Currants,  May  15  to  June  15. 

Gooseberries,  June. 

Watermelons,  July  to  October. 

Muskmelons,  July  to  October. 

Our  thermometer  behaves  with  much  more  dis- 
cretion and  kindness  than  the  boiling  and  freezing 
instruments  of  the  East. 

The  hottest  day  last  summer,  during  May,  the 
thermometer  registered  an  average  temperature  of 
97  degress,  with  a  pleasant  ocean  breeze  to  temper 
the  heat  and  make  the  day  comfortable. 

The  coldest  day  last  winter  was  during  Novem- 
ber, the  average  temperature  35  degrees. 

The  month  of  February,  when  the  cold  winds 
liowled  and  the  snows  blockaded  trade  and  tiaftie 
throughout  the  East,  our  average  coldest  tempera- 
ture was  42  degrees.  A  pleasanter  month  we  never 
experienced. 

Who,  if  they  fully  understood  our  climate,  sea- 
sons and  crops,  would  live  in  the  cold  East  another 
win ter ? — Sem i- Iropie  Calif omia. 


NO  OTIIER  COUNTRY  LIKE  CALIFORNIA. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  closes  an  article  on  Cali- 
fornia's future  prospects  as  follows  : 

We  believe  that  California,  to-day,  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union,  for 
the  opportunities  it  offers,  not  especially  to  the  day 
laborer,  but  to  the  man  of  energy  and  resources  of 
ability  and  means,  with  whom  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  is  not  the  only  end  and  aim  of  existence. 
We  have  vast  regions  of  unimproved  lands,  mostly 
mountainous  it  is  true,  but  really  the  finest  fruit 
lands  in  the  world.  Large  portions  of  these  lands 
are  yet  the  property  of  the  Government,  while 
others  may  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Our  principal  towns  and  cities  present  a  health- 
ful appearance.  We  have  all  of  the  educational, 
social  and  religious  advantages  that  can  be  found 
anywhere.  In  fact  it  would  bo  hard  to  convince 
many  of  us,  who  have  experienced  the  rigors  of  an 
Eastern  climate;  and  now  enjoy  the  mild  winters 
and  cool  aid  delightful  summers  of  this  favored 
land,  that  there  is  any  other  portion  of  the  globe 
that  can  compare  with  this  as  a  place  for  delight- 
ful homes.  We  think  tliere  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world  like  California;  and  no  part  of  Califor- 
nia more  inviting  to  men  of  enterprise,  of  brains, 
of  money,  than  our  own  beautiful  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley, and  the  rich  hill  lands  adjacent  thereto. 


CALlPOJtNIA    RAISINS    IN    NEW  YORK. 

Geo.  W.  Meade  it  Co.,  commission  merchants, 
San  Francisco,  shipped  sample  boxes  of  our  best 
raisins  to  their  New  York  agents,  with  instructions 
to  exhibit  them  to  the  leading  dealers  in  the  Malaga 
trade,  and  get  their  opinion  as  to  the  quality,  pack- 
ing, etc.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  let- 
ter received  in  answer  to  their  inquiries: 

"The  box  of  California  raisins  came  duly  to  hand 
and  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  com- 
ment among  the  trade  here,  to  whom  we  have 
shown  the  fruit.  It  goes  without  saying  that, 
judging  by  this  sample,  California  can  produce  as 
fine  raisins  as  any  in  the  world,  and  if  our  eyes 
were  shut,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  one 
to  distinguish  this  sample  from  the  finest  f^pauish 
Dehesia,  though  some  of  our  importers  claim  that 
the  skin  is  tougher  than  the  imported.  The 
bunches  or  clusters  are  even  larger  than  the  Mala- 
ga, though  the  fruit  is  not  so  blue,  and  is,  of 
course,  not  so  showily  packed.  With  such  fruit  as 
this  the  question  of  competition  with  the  Malaga 
in  this  market  is  simply  one  of  price  alone." 

The  S.  F.  Hullelin  says :  "  This  is  an  interesting, 
encouraging,  and  in  some  respects,  an  unexpected 
report.  It  is  better  than  was  hoped  for.  It  has  a 
commercial  value  and  might  with  profit  be  used  to 
advertise  California  raisins.  It  shows  clearly  that 
the  market  is  open.  The  question  is  merely  one  of 
price.  Here  we  have  the  advantage  over  all  com- 
petitors. Our  young,  healthy  vines  on  new  lands 
can  turn  out  tons  of  raisins  to  Europe's  centals, 
and  pound  for  pound  at  much  lower  cost.  The 
'comparatively  tougher  skin,'  will  be  overcome  by 
some  minor  change  in  the  sweating  system  in  nee 
here.  The  color  of  the  fruit  will  be  darkened  by 
using  a  little  more  care  in  gathering  them  at  the 
proper  moment.  The  brands  will  be  more  exact ; 
the  labels,  if  that  bo  needed,  made  more  showy, 
and  in  these  and  similar  ways  the  California  rais- 
ins kept  at  the  front." — Semi-Tropic  Califomia. 
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PRUNE  CULTURE. 

Ginocchio  A  Bro.,  merchants  resident  in  Ama- 
dor county,  started  an  Alden  factory  five  years  ago, 
and  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  every  year 
since.  Four  years  ago  they  planted  several  hun- 
dred Petite  Prun  d'Angen  trees,  and  last  summer 
these  trees  averaged  50  pounds  per  tree.  This  year 
they  expect  100  pounds  per  tree.  Some  older  trees 
have  yielded  as  high  as  500  pounds  to  the  tree. 
The  Ginocchio  Bros,  pay  two  cents  per  pound  for 
the  green  prunes  at  the  factory,  and  they  get  three 
pounds  of  dried  fruit  from  five  pounds  of  green 
prunes.  The  wholesale  price  of  these  prunes  is 
14  cents  per  pound.  Estimating  the  yield  at  one 
pound  of  dried  for  every  two  pounds  of  green,  and 
the  cost  of  drying  and  packing  at  one  cent  per 
pound,  the  total  cost,  ready  for  the  market  (five 
cents  per  pound),  leaves  a  profit  of  nine  cents  per 
pound.  The  trees  are  not  large,  and  it  is  repre- 
sented 160  may  be  planted  to  the  acre.  Estimating 
only  100  pounds  per  tiee,  the  yield  would  be  16,- 
000  pounds  per  acre.  One-half  this  amount  is  bet- 
ter than  wheat.  These  prunes,  it  is  represented, 
succeed  splendidly  in  the  foot-hills,  where  land  is 
cheap  and  the  climate  delightful. — Corr.  MuUelin. 


cattle  by  the  thousand  in  one  herd;  16,000  acres  in 
one  field  of  wheat ;  one  single  vineyard  of  5,000 
acres ;  vast  farm  fields,  sun-kissed,  dew-washed  ; 
the  Sierra  Nevadas,  swept  by  the  most  delicious 
air ;  San  Francisco,  with  its  golden  streets  alive 
and  running  over  with  business,  fashion  and  mirth; 
two  of  the  biggist,  most  costly  and  finest  hotels  on 
earth ;  zoological  gardens,  large  and  beautiful 
churches  rearing  their  spires  heavenward  through 
the  perfumed  air,  steamers  pushing  out  thro' the 
waters  of  the  Golden  Gate  for  China  and  Japan, 
mail  trains  leaving  for  New  York  ;  everything  on 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  scale  conceivable. 

Long  live  that  glorious  country  ;  long  live  San 
Francisco,  prosperous  be  her  marches  and  glorious 
the  glory  of  her  churches!  I  love  the  great  West- 
ern wonderland  I  saw.  A  dollar  there  is  not  so 
large  around  as  ours.  At  any  rate  they  slip  through 
the  fingers  easier,  andlthere  are  more  in  store  as  a 
reserve.  The  men  are  on  a  big  scale  out  there ; 
they  laughlouder,  have"  a  free  and  easy  walk, 'are 
not  afraid  when  they  walk  out  that  it  will  rain  and 
melt'them  ^away.  ^;I  never  met  [so' many!  and  so 
clever  and  so  genial  people^  in  so  short  a  time  as  I 
did  this  summer.  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  world  ;,it  must  be  growing  better. 


CALIFOR.MA   AS  VISITORS  SEE  IT. 

Talmadge,  the  great  Brooklyn  orator  and  divine, 
in  telling  his  eastern  audiences  of  what  he  saw  in 
California,  said : 

Of  valleys,  carpeted  by  God,  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  length ;  beets  which  weigh  127 
pounds;  cabbage  heads  of  eighty  pounds  weight; 
tables,  morning,  noon  and  night  crowded  with  lus- 
cious, toothsome,  appetizing  fruit ;  the  seasons, 
not  content  with  producing  one"  crop  a  year  hut 
a  half  dozen ;  fresh  strawberries  every  month ; 


THE  TOWN  OF  SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fred.  M.  Summers,  of  the  Argonaut,  some  time 
ago  visited  Santa  Cruz  and  gave  the  following  pen 
picture  of  the  town  and  its  surroundings:  "If 
Santa  Cruz,  in  the  race  of.  watering  places,  ever 
takes  or  accepts  a  secondary  position,  it  will  not  be 
for  the  lack  of  natural  advantages  to  more  than 
hold  its  own  in  any  rivalry. For  nature  baa  cer- 
tainly endowed  it  with  a  liberal  hand.  It  has  a 
climate  that  is  not  only  a  tonic,  but  so;  tropical  in 
its  quality  that  it  fairly  smothers  the  gardens  with 
flowers,  grows'fiaming  hedges  of  geraniums,  shades 
with  trees,  bends  low  the  bows  of  orchards,  and 
stacks  up  the  bearded  barley  and  the  heavy  headed 
wheat.  It  has  ocean  drives,  and  sounding  caves, 
and  pebble  beaches,  and  shifting  sands,  and  sea- 
mosses  as  delicate  and  full  of  color  as  the  loosened 
snood  of  a  mermaid's  hair.  It  has  drives  and  bri- 
dal paths  in  the  canyons,  glens  and  groves  in 
the  hills,  and  gorges  in  the  mountains.  It  has 
an  iron  pathway  to  it  from  the  teeming  city'that 
is  an  eighty  mile  panorama,  a  cool,  picturesque 
and  pretty  way,  odorous  with  fruit  and  lilac  blos- 
soms, and  fragrant  with  the  aromatic  breath  of 
great  tall  trees.  Right  at  hand  she  has  lime  and 
lumber,  with  which  to  build ;  mountain  streams 
and  gushing  springs,  with  which  to  water  ;  and 
dairies  and  farms  and  fisheries,  with  which]  to 
fe-d." 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


FARMING   IN   THE  FOOT-HILL.S. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  Bonanza  ranch,  which  is  sit- 
uated five  miles  west  of  Smartsville,  showed  the 
writer  what  irrigation  and  thorough  cultivation 
<vill  do  in  any  foot-hill  lands.  The  ranch  was 
opened  some  six  years  ago  by  the  Excelsior  Water 
and  Mining  Company  of  Smartsville,  and  at  the 
time  when  work  was  first  commenced  on  it  was, 
like  all  foot-hill  lands  thickly  covered  with  chap- 
arral, stunted  oaks,  pines  and  poison  oak.  The 
Company  brought  a  ditch  in  from  their  mine  to 
convey  the  water  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  as 
nearly  all  the  lands  in  this  belt  lie  so  that  irriga- 
tion is  easily  accomplished,  they  had  no  difhculty 
in  distributing  the  water  over  the  land.  At  the 
present  time  they  have  500  acres  in  alfalfa,  from 
which  they  cut  during  the  season  three  crops  av- 
eraging for  the  season  to  the  acre,  about  four  and 
a  half  tons.  They  baled  last  year  about  800  tons, 
and  expect  to  do  equally  as  well  this.  Most  of  the 
hay  is  sold  in  the  mountains  above  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $15  to  $17  per  ton.  In  addition  to  this 
large  amount  of  hay  sold,  hundreds  of  tons  are  fed 
to  stock  on  the  ranch,  as  there  are  at  this  time  275 
head  of  cattle  on  the  ranch,  besides  a  iarge  num- 
ber of  horses  and  other  stock.  Fruits  do  well 
here,  as  on  all  foot-hill  lands.  There  are  several 
hundred  young  orange  trees  planted,  a  few  of 
which  are  bearing  fruit  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
but  in  a  few  years  more  Marysville  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  can  be  supplied  from  this  grove. 
Almonds  do  not  seem  to  do  so  well  here  as  would 
be  expected,  but  the  manager  is  convinced  that  it 
is  owing  to  the  particular  location  in  which  the 
almond  orchard  is  planted,  being  on  the  lowest 
grounds,  where  they  consequently  receive  more 
water  than  is  good  for  them.  Other  fruits,  such  as 
peaches  and  apples,  yield  abundantly.  The  build- 
ings are  all  good,  the  dwelling  large  and  well  fin- 
ished. There  are  constantly  from  ten  to  thirty 
men  employed,  and  something  like  thirty  head  of 
horses  in  constant  use.  The  amount  of  water  ne- 
cessary for  irrigating  this  large  tract  of  land,  in- 
cluding 150  acres  just  sown  to  alfalfa  and  red-top 
clover  is  on  only  150  inches,  miner's  measure.  The 
ranch  is  under  the  superintendency  of  W.  B.  F. 
Royer,  a  gentleman  well  capable  of  managing  the 
property,  and  from  whom  the  reporter  was  enabled 
to  obtain  the  information.  That  the  property  is  a 
paying  one  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  though  the 
ranch  contains  over  3,000  acres,  the  Company  in- 
tend continuing  their  improvements,  and  exten- 
sion of  water  ditches  until  the  entire  area  is 
brought  under  cultivation.  The  rich  returns  from 
irrigation  on  this  fine  ranch  in  the  foot-hills  sug- 
gest a  profitable  and  beneficent  employment  for  the 
vast  quantities  of  water  now  used  by  the  hydraulic 
miner  in  washing  debris  down  into  the  valleys. 
That  water,  employed  in  the  irrigation  of  land  for 
agricultural  purposes,  would  increase  ten-fold  in  a 
few  years  the  population  of  the  foot-hill  region, 
and  every  drop  of  it  so  expended  would  add  to  the 
permanent  wealth  of  the  country. — Marysville  Ap- 
Xteal. 

A  PROSPEROUS  TOWN. 

The  Visalia  Delta,  in  a  recent  issue,  gives  a  flat- 
tering pen  picture  of  Fresno  town  and  county: 

The  mirage  of  the  plains  has  assumed  indellible 
shape  in  Fresno  county,  where  pictures  of  beauty 
and  plenty  no  longer  appear  with  the  rising  sun 
but  to  disappear.  But  in  justice  to  the  element  to 
which  is  due  this  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try, it  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  to  resident  enter- 
prise is  due  all  the  praise.  The  enormous  energy 
that  is  everywhere  conspicuous  by  its  results  is  dis- 
played principally  by  the  new  and  incoming  popu- 
lation, which  is  readier  in  seeing  the  advantages  of 
the  country.  Probably  the  greatest  force  at  work 
is  the  subdividing  of  large  tracts  of  land  into  small 
farms,  whereby  persons  of  limited  capital  may 
easily  avail  themselves  of  a  home.  These  twenty- 
acre  farms  yield  a  profit  on  the  investment  suffi- 
cient not  only  for  the  wants  of  life,  but  also  for 
building  a  competency.  The  large  landed  propri- 
etors foster  the  spirit  of  economy  which  farming 
on  a  small  scale  renders  imperative,  and,  seeing  its 
beneficial  results,  which  they  encourage  and  make 
known,  make  sales  that  increase  rapidly  in  number. 
The  old  reckless,  open-handed  prodigality  of  the 
first  settlers  is  being  displaced  by  quiet,  persever- 
ing industry.  The  question  of  the  health  of  the 
country  in  the  future  has  been  mooted,  the  doubt 
arising  from  the  supposition  that  irrigation  will 
introduce  malaria.  Nothing  out  the  most  unpar- 
donable carelessness  could  bring  about  such  a 
state  of  affairs,  as  running  water,  and  the  fact  that 
the  soil  renders  absorption  rapid,  could  make  sick- 
ness even  a  possibility.  In  the  town  of  Fresno, 
building  is  progressing  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
and  it  is  frequently  a  matter  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty for  new  comers  to  find  houses.  Five  good 
brick  buildings  are  now  receiving  the  finishing 
touches,  besides  many  wood  cottages.  The  popu- 
lation has  doubled  within  the  past  year.  Local 
landlords  seem  to  be  slow  in  realizing  the  fact  that 
money  invested  in  residences  yields  the  enormous 
revenue  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  with  a 
demand  that  in  view  of  the  promise  of  excellent 
crops  for  the  current  year,  is  unceasing.  A  gas 
company  has  been  organized,  and  a  fire  company  is 
under  way. 


DIVISION   OF  LANDS. 

The  complaints  so  frequently  made  that  there 
are  no  public  lands  available  for  settlers  in  Cali- 
fornia are  more  specious  than  real.   There  are 
thousands  of  acres  open  to  settlement;  and  much 
of  this  land  is  good  for  fruit  and  vines.  .Among 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Coast  ranges  and  the  Sierras 
there  are  numerous  small  valleys  with  rich  soil 
and  hill  sides  equally  productive,  that  may  be 
•ettled.    Now  that  grapes  and  all  fruits  find  such 
ready  sale,  there  is  gieat  encouragement  to  poor 
men  to  take  a  small  farm,  vineyard  or  orchard, 
and  start  cultivation  with  a  sure  market  for  their 
products.    Besides  these  public  lands,  there  are 
many  more  thousands  of  acres  held  by  private  par- 
ties, that  can  be  bought  cheap  and  upon  the  most 
favorable  terms.   In  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura 
counties  large  tracts  have  already  been  sold  in 
small  parcels  ou  credit.   Tliese  have  proven  so 
satisfactory  both  to  buyer  and  seller  that  125,000 
acres  more  have  been  purchased  from  Eastern 
owners  by  Thomas  K.  Bard,  and  thrown  upon  the 
market  for  sale  and  settkment  on  the  most  favor- 
able terms.    Whenever  the  Boards  of  Supervisors 
of  the  agricultui-al  counties  tax  the  unimproved 
lands  at  half  their  value,  the  owners  will  hasten 
to  sell  off  their  large  holdings  to  small  purchasers, 
and  our  State  will  bloom  with  orchards  and  vine- 
yards as  never  before.    The  various  colonies  that 
have  been  planted  in  the  difi'erent  counties  of  the 
State,  upon  the  plan  of  twenty,  forty  or  eighty 
acres  to  a  family  are  doing  well  enough  to  prove 
the  advantage  of  this  method.    Now  that  2,000 
persons  are  arriving  in  this  country  every  day 
from  Europe,  a  few  thousand  at  least  ought  to  be 
brought  to  this  State.    But  we  know  of  no  organ- 
ized effort  to  bring  them  here.    We  doubt  whether 
the  rare  advantages  afforded  here  have  been  ade 
quately  set  iorth  and  placed  before  tne  new  arri- 
vals.   Whenever  a  colony  is  formed  and  persons 
sent  forward  to  spy  out  the  most  goodly  land,  then 
California  will  be  put  in  comparison  with  the 
Western  States,  and  we  will  secure  our  share  of 
the  well-to-do  emigrants.    When  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific reaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  runs  a  line  of 
steamers  to  Euiope,  we  will  find  them  trooping  to 
our  State  and  blessing  the  day  they  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  floods  and  cyclones  of  the  region 
east  of  the  Bockies   and   the  Sierras. — Oakland 
Tribune. 

MODOC'S   FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

The  abundance  of  rain,  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested among  the  farmers  of  this  section  in  putting 
in  large  crops  (Larger  than  was  ever  known  here 
before) ,  cultivating  their  lands,  etc.,  is  evidence 
that  they  have  unbounded  faith  in  this  locality. 
Modoc  has  a  glorious  prospect  for  the  future.  The 
cry  heretofore  has  been,  "  What  is  the  use  of  rais- 
ing lai'ge  crops?  We  have  no  market."  But  the 
fact  has  been  that  the  farmers  of  this  county  have 
not  raised  enough  grain  for  home  consumption, 
but  on  the  other  hand  have  had  to  send  into  Ore- 
gon, and  other  places  for  this  much  needed  article. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  grain  consumed 
in  this  valley  alone  is  worth  upwards  of  $30,000 
per  annum,  two-thirds  of  which  Is  paid  out  in 
other  parts.  When  a  farmer  needs  flour,  and  he 
cannot  get  it  at  home,  he  has  to  rake  and  scrape  to 
get  money  with  which  to  make  a  trip,  and  pay  the 
cash  for  it.  If  these  husbandmen  would  sow  each 
year  as  they  have  this  season,  this  $20,000  would 
be  kept  at  home,  and  all  get  the  benefit  of  it.  If  a 
farmer  has  other  produce,  instead  of  paying  the 
cash  (or  flour,  he  can  exchange.  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  hard  times  in  a  great  many  new  countries. 
Let  each  man  that  has  a  small  tract  of  land  sow  as 
much  grain  as  he  possibly  can,  and  in  a  few  years, 
instead  of  having  to  import  these  much  needed 
cereals,  we  can  export  them.  Times  will  be  better 
and  every  one  of  us  will  derive  an  indirect  benefit 
from  it.  The  proposed  railroad  to  traverse  this 
valley,  we  are  confident  will  be  built,  and  all  the 
produce  over  and  above  home  consumption  can  be 
shipped  with  profit.  Let  this  year  be  the  starting 
point,  and  may  it  increase  each  season. — Modoc 
Independent. 


STA- 


RIVERSIDE  HORTICULTURAL 
TISTICS. 

Number  of  acres  in  orchard,  5,134;  seedling  or- 
angc  trees  in  orchard,  114,097;  budded  orange 
trees  in  orchard,  78,G58;  bearing  orange  trees,  13,- 
556;  seedling  lemon  tioes  in  orchard,  2.753;  budded 
lemon  trees  in  orchard,  17,739;  bearing  lemon 
trees.  4,8.52;  number  of  I'me  trees  in  orchard,  8,- 
04();  olive  trees  in  orchard,  2,798;  apricot  trees  in 
orchard,  48,095;  other  deciduous  trees  in  orchard, 
12,016;  number  cf  Muscat  vines  in  vineyard,  410,- 
094;  other  varieties  in  vineyard,  9,636;  estimated 
number  of  oranges,  present  erop,  646,587;  estima- 
ted number  of  lemons,  present  crop,  161,808;  esti- 
mated number  of  limes,  present  crop,  90,100; 
pounds  of  apricots,  l.')3,475;  pounds  of  apples  last 
crop,  37,223;  pounds  of  peaches,  last  crop,  173.850; 
pounds  of  pears,  7.110;  pounds  of  other  deciduous 
frnits,  last  crop,  28,375;  number  of  eucalyptus  trees, 
14,162;  number  Montcn  y  cypresses,  42, .537;  value 
of  buildings  erected  in  1880  or  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, $64,800;  number  of  boxes  of  raisins  manufac- 
tured last  year,  15,209  pounds  of  grapes  sold,  not 
made  into  raisins,  86,300.— lliverside  Press. 


AN  ENTERPRISE    SUITABLE   FOR  CAL- 
IFORNIA. 

California  needs  just  some  one  to  take  in  hand 
a  similar  enterprise  to  that  which  has  brought  Tom 
Hughes  to  the  United  States.  He  represents  En- 
glish capitalists  who  have  purchased  400,000  acres 
of  land  in  East  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling on  them  a  large  body  of  their  countrymen, 
who  can  no  longer  do  any  good  in  farming  occupa- 
tions in  their  own  country.  These  parties  are  not 
paupers,  but  they  have  both  means  and  agricultu- 
ral knowledge  and  experience  to  insure  them  suc- 
cess in  their  new  homes.  Then  coming  as  they  do 
as  a  colony,  with  families  and  friends,  takes  oft' 
much  of  their  homesickness  which  a  lone  immi- 
grant or  family  are  so  liable  to  suffer  from  in  a 
new  country,  and  which  acts  as  such  a  damper  to 
both  liealth  and  spirits.  Mr.  Hughes  will  endi  a- 
vor  to  visit  California,  and  if  he  does  so,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  will  see  the  adaptability  of  this 
State  for  a  repetition  of  his  Tennessee  arrange- 
ment. He  has  only  to  come  here  to  satisfy  himself 
on  that  head— soil,  climate,  market  are  all  satisfac- 
tory.—jS'a?»  Jose  Times. 


VINEYARD  LAND. 

A  correspondent  of  the  .\ntioch  Ledger  8&ys  :  "In 
Napa  and  Sonoma  counties  the  culture  of  grape- 
vines is  fast  becoming  the  leading  industry.  From 
St.  Helena  to  Calistoga  most  of  the  land  is  planted 
in  vineyards,  and  a  statement  is  made  in  the  viti- 
cultural  report  recently  issued,  that  duiing  the 
next  ten  years  the  greater  part  of  Napa  valley  will 
be  one  continuous  vineyard.  We  desire  at  this 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  several  thousand  acres  of  land  at  the 
delta  of  Marsh  Creek  in  the  Iron  House  district,  a 
few  miles  east  of  Antioch,  betler  adaptad  to  grape 
culture  than  any  land  in  Napa  or  Sonoma  coun- 
ties. The  vineyards  of  Messrs.  Walton,  Howard, 
Sellers  and  others  in  the  ndghborhood  are  evi- 
dence of  this  fact.  The  vines  are  thrifty,  bear  well 
and  many  varieties  of  grapes  are  annually  grown. 
We  are  as  near  the  San  Francisco  market,  with 
equal  or  better  facilities  for  transportation,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  wine  making  can  not  be  as 
profitably  engaged  in  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bay." 


KERN  COUNTY  FOR  HOM  i 

Tha  Kern  County  Californian  says;  is 
county  is  specially  inviting,  and  offers  fine  induce- 
ments to  the  class  who  seek  permanent  homes. 
We  have  a  fertile  soil,  the  most  prolific  in  variety 
of  valuable  products  of  any  in  the  world,  and  these 
difliouliies  that  are  generally  inseperable  to  men  of 
small  means,  in  countries  requiring  irrigation, 
have  boon  effectually  surmounted  through  the  op- 
erations of  a  vast  capital,  under  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  direction.   This  great  valley  is  now 
under  a  system  of  irrigation  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  minor  details,  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  not  only  in  this  State,  but  in  the  old  world, 
where  the  artificial  application  of  moisture  has 
been  practiced  from  time  immi  niorial.   There  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  apart  from  the  positive 
assurances  of  the  proprietors  to  this  effect,  that  the 
vast  bodies  of  land  under  this  line  system  of  irri- 
gation will  soon  be  laid  off  in  small  farms  and  put 
upon  the  market,  making  thousands  of  as  desirable 
homes  (the  climate  and  all  things  considered)  as 
can  be  found  on  the  continent.    In  view  of  this  wo 
may  reasonably  anticipate  that  in  a  few  years  this 
county  will  be  the  third  in  population  and  as  pros- 
perous as  any  in  the  State.   Those  who  have  gone 
are  of  a  class  who  cannot  aid  us  in  this  prospective 
era  of  development,  and,  indeed,  it  is  of  a  nature 
that  would  ofter  to  them  no  inducements.  They 
will  soon  be  replaced  by  tho.se  who  will  add  to  the 
permanent  we'allh  and  prosperity  of  the  county. 
To  the  careless  observer  our  outlook  never  appeared 
less  promising,  but  really  it  has  never  been  so  fa- 
vorable.   We  are  certain  soon  to  enter  upon  the 
path  of  permanent  advancement." 


WOOL,   WINE   AND  IRON. 

The  S.  F.  Chronicle  :  "  Two  of  these  Industries 
in  California  are  becoming  proportionately  large 
— wool  and  wine — and  they  are  destined  to  become 
of  very  great  value  to  the  country,  and  will  even- 
tually decrease  the  supply  in  the  wool  producing 
countries  of  Europe,  and  surpass  the  famed  wines 
of  France.  The  amount  of  wool  produced  in 
1873—9  was  312,471,246  pounds,  and  of  wine  37,- 
000,000  gallons.  The  American  wool-grower  is  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  of  12  to  15  cents  per  pound,  and 
as  the  supply  is  always  ahead  of  the  demand,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  the  business  being  impaired. 
We  have  another  industry  which  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing of  note,  and  which  will  in  time  be  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  supply  the  demand  of  this  country, 
and  will  extend  beyond  the  seas,  viz:  iron.  Thus 
taken  as  a  whole,  we  are  prosperous,  rich  and  hap- 
py, and  if  there  be  a  man  who  thinks  that  there  is 
a  better  country,  he  had  better  hunt  it." 


PASADENA  FRUITS. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  says  :  "  Col.  Banbury  of 
Pasadena  has  finished  planting  a  fifty-acre  vine- 
yard for  the  Woodbury  Brothers,  near  Pasadena. 
The  principal  varieties  planted  are  the  Zinfandel, 
Blaue  Elben  and  Malvoisie,  all  wine-making 
grapes.  Col.  Banbury  expects  to  assist  the  Wood- 
burys  in  planting  a  fifty-acre  orange  orchard  this 
season.  Next  year  the  owners  will  put  out  a  tract 
of  208  acres  in  vines  and  trees,  deciduous  and  citrus, 
for  their  homesteads.  The  water  supply  for  these 
places  and  the  tract  already  partially  planted  is  de- 
rived from  Hall's  Canon.  Col.  Banbury  expects  to 
plant  a  fifty-acre  tract  lor  himself  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  putting  it  out  mostly  in  grapes 
and  deciduous  trees.  Ho  considers  the  outlook 
very  favorable  for  apricots,  peaches  and  fruits  that 
can  be  canned  to  advantage." 


ORANGE  GROWING. 

The  Santa  Ana  Ilenild  says  :  "The  growth  of  or- 
ange shipment  from  this  section  is  fitly  illustrled 
by  till!  stutenient  that  during  the  year  1880  but 
1,545  boxes  were  shipped  from  here,  while  from 
.January  1st  to  April  14th  of  this  year,  4,272  boxes 
of  oranges  were  sent  from  the  Santa  Ana  depot  to 
San  Francisco  and  other  points,  and  the  crop  is 
probably  not  half  marketed.  When  one  sees  the 
immense  number  of  young  trees  just  coming  into 
bearing  in  this  section,  he  can  faintly  realize  that 
this  business  is  as  yet  in  its  infincy.  No  one  need 
be  afraid  that  the  orange  will  ever  become  a  drug 
in  the  market.  The  cheaper  tliey  become  the 
more  universal  will  be  the  consumption.  New 
markets  are  opening  daily  for  delicious  fruit,  by 
the  prgress  of  the  southern  transcontinental  rail- 
roads." 

TnK  RKsotjncES  op  Camb'ornia  i8  the  best 
paper  ou  the  Coast  for  farmers. 


A   NEW  INDUSTRY. 

A  new  industry  that  promises  employment  tor 
women  and  children  has  been  started  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. It  is  stated  that  am  ng  the  palm  trees  grown 
in  that  county  is  a  variety  called  filinientosa,  from 
which  are  made  hats  equal  to  Panama,  bonnets, 
baskets,  picture  frames,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
novelties. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Capital,  paid  in  fuU,  -  $200,000.00 


Assets,  Jan.  1, 1881,  $353,530.33 


Losses  Paul  Since  ('onipany  was  Or- 
ganized, $729,2eS4.69. 


.lOIIN  H.  WISE  President 

CHAS.  A.  LATO.N  S«'crc»ary 


No.  405  California  Street,  S.  F. 
A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE 

MAP  OF  CALIFORNIA 


This  Map  Has  Just  Been  Publisliod. 


IT  IS  LAID  OUT  ON  A  SCALE  OF  12  MILES 
to  the  inch;  size,  r);<.xl!<l  I'i  '  t.  In  i-oinpibiiK  tills 
work  five  noccss  bus  bicn  liad  to  nil  the  surveys  lu  the 
Snrvi  ycir  (tcuc  rnl'K  Olllc-i  K  of  botli  States.  Also,  to  the 
Militiiry  1111(1  Hailrmid  Surveys,  with  nnnicrouK  County 
mid  Frivatr  Surveys. 

Tlic  two  States  are  laid  out  with  Base  T.iiicH  and  Mcrid- 
iaiis.  showing  Towiishiiis.  Si  ct  ions.  Itailrott  ls.  Kallrond 
I.uiidH,  Private  (iniiits.  I,aiid  Distni^tH,  Land  Oftli  i  s,  Ju- 
dicial Dlstrirts.  Military  Stations,  Indian  I{( servations, 
MiuiiiK  and  AKrii  nltiirMl  Lands,  etc.  (ireal  care  has 
liecn  talicn  in  the  TojMiKniiihy  of  eaeh  Stati'.  ProlesKor 
WnrrNKY,  forinerly  of  the  State  GeoloKieal  Survey,  and 
Prol'c  sKor  :?AvinBON,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  have  given 
aid  in  this  work. 

This  Map  is  adapted  to  the  wniits  of  BuslneSB  Men  B8 
well  as  tliat  of  Si  liools  and  Seieiititlo  Men.  It  Is  the 
Standard  Map  in  tlie  Pulilic  Scliools  of  tkis  City,  and 
throiiKhout  this  Slati'.  Surveyors  will  appreciate  it  I 
utility.  It  is  mounted  on  line  muslin,  with  black  wal- 
nut rollers  Also  put  up  in  line  leather  pocket  rovers, 
suitable  for  travelers  No  pains  have  been  spared  to 
make  it  a  complete  and  valuable  work.  Thih  map  iB 
now  offered  for  sale  at  717  Mohtoomi  ky  SrnKiT.  San 
FiiANOiRCO:  also  at  tlie  principal  Book  Stores  on  the 
Coast.  Persons  desirinf,'  a  copy  of  it  will  pleose  order 
it.  It  will  be  sent  O.  O.  D.  Price  JIO  mounted;  iu  book 
form,  $l>.  A  Binaller  sizo,  fr«m  scale  18  miles  to  the 
Inch,  will  be  sold  at  $1.51),  book  form;  *4.  mounted. 
WAKIIEN  HOLT,  Piil»ll«lier, 
717  nioiitKoiiiei-y  St.,  Suii  Francisco. 
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READ   AND  CIRCULATE. 

Wlifit  you  have  read  lliis  pnptr  preserve  tt 
anit  leud  It  li>  your  nelKlibor*,  or  geud  It  to 
gomefrienil  in  the  Ka.Hteru,  Wes«»-rn  or  South- 
ern States,  tuiiada.  Kiijfland  and  Conti- 
nental Europe,  who  will  value  the  infornitt- 
tiou  It  contains,  and  niiifht  lie  likely  tocome 
or  send  intelliifent,  Indusliious  farmers  to 
settle  in  California. 


IRUM   INTERESTS   OF  CALiIFORNIA. 

Doubtless  it  is  known  to  conatiiut  readers  of 
The  Resources,  that  in  several  portions  of  this 
State  iron  ore  deposits  exist,  which  need  only 
enterprise  and  capital  to  render  theui  of  im- 
mense value  and  importance.  We  have  from 
time  to  time,  for  several  years  past,  made 
special  mention  of  the  discovery  of  large  beds 
of  ironstone  iu  Clipper  Gap,  Placer  County, 
Sierra  County,  Santa  Inez  Valley,  Colfax,  Na- 
pa County,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  San  Bernardi- 
no, Nevada,  Butte,  Calaveras  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  State.  The  deposits  of  rich  iron 
Dre  in  these  localities  testify  to  an  abundance, 
variety  and  quality  of  ore  unsurpassed  else- 
where on  this  continent.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  held  for  domestic  supply  is  broad 
enough  to  tempt  capital  to  engage  in  the  most 
extensive  production — extensive  enough  at 
least  to  supply  all  our  future  needs.  In  the 
July  number  we  published  an  interesting  arti- 
cle concerning  the  inauguration  of  iron  smelt- 
ing in  our  State.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  an 
industrial  incident  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance. This  enterprise  was  started  at  Clip- 
per Gap  by  Egbert  Judson,  A.  P.  Hotalino 
and  Ikvinu  M.  Scott,  (three  of  San  Francis- 
co's most  enterprising  citizens,)  who  compose 
the  California  Iron  Company.  These  gentle- 
men, it  is  understood,  have  invested  nearly 
half  a  mi'lion  iu  tbe  development  of  the  hem- 
atite deposits  at  that  place  and  the  erection  of 
a  smelting  furnace.  This  metal  has,  by  actual 
test,  proven  greatly  superior  to  the  best  Scotch 
pig  iron.  The  mines  at  Clipper  Gap  are  now 
producing  thirty-five  tons  per  day,  but  the  ca- 
pacity is  capable  of  being  extended  almost  in- 
definitely according  to  demand.  As  one  of  the 
owners  is  connected  with  the  Union  Iron 
Works  and  other  foundries  of  this  city,  which 
are  mainly  devoted  to  the  construction  of  ma- 
chinery, such  as  is  used  in  the  mines  and  on 
the  sea,  they  will  be  enabled  to  manufacture 
very  cheaply.  At  present  the  oak  and  pine 
forests,  in  close  proximity  to  the  mine  and  fur- 
nace, supply  abundance  of  fuel  iu  the  form  of 
charcoal.  As  it  is  generally  understood  that 
coal  and  iron  are  local  neighbors  it  is  believed 
that  future  explorations  will  develop  the  pres- 
ence of  coal  iu  the  vicinity  which  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  charcoal  as  fuel.  At  Clipper  Gap 
Station,  piles  of  the  iron  are  constantly  to  be 
seen,  along  side  of  the  railroad  track,  awaiting 
shipment  to  this  city.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Iron  Company  have  ordered  from  the  East  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  a  rolling  mill, 
which  will  be  erected  near  the  furnace.  It  is 
the  intention  to  manufacture  railroad  iron,  gas 
pipe,  aud  such  other  iron  wares  as  will  com- 
mand a  profit  on  this  coast. 

The  Pacific  Coast  has  been,  for  years  sup- 
plied with  iron  and  steel  principally  from  for- 
eign sources — brought  to  us  by  foreign  ships. 
The  annual  supply  from  abroad  approximates 
to  about  100,000  tons  valued  at  $6,000,000  in  the 
rough  and  in  a  manufactured  state,  of  course, 
a  much  larger  sum.  Importations  from  tbe 
Atlantic  States,  not  dutiable,  amount  to  about 
$2,000,000.  Large  as  the  consumption  has 
heretofore  been  on  this  coast  it  must  rapidly 
increase  hereafter,  with  the  building  of  rail- 
roads, quartz  mills  and  hoisting  works  and  its 
growing  use  in  the  construction  of  iron  pipes, 
for  buildings,  navel  architecture,  and  in  a 
thousand  other  ways.  It  is  a  safe  calculation 
that  the  demand  for  iron  will  more  than  double 
with  every  future  decade.  This  should  admon- 
ish lis  of  the  importance  of  meeting  this  want, 
at  least  iu  part,  by  making  available  the  re- 
sources with  which  our  State  is  so  lavishly 
supplied. 

It  is  stated  that  our  city  alone  has  no  less 


than  fifty  iron  foundries,;]machine  shops  and 
boiler  factories,  which  employ  upwaid  of  3,000 
hands,  expending  annually  for  wages  over 
$1,000,0(0.  Now  that  California  has  com- 
menced smelting  iron  we  trust  that  she  will  be 
impelled  forward  .  with  giant  strides,  and  that 
Sau  Francisco  will  take  her  place  as  one  of  the 
great  manufacturing  centers  of  the  world. 
Even  iron  ship  building  may  head  the  list  in 
the  course  of  time.  We  recollect  that  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  visited  our  State  a  few  years  ago, 
said,  in  the  course  of  a  speech,  that  when  the 
first  iron  plate  is  turned  out  it  will  do  more  to 
insure  prosperity  than  the  locating  of  a  dia- 
mond mine  could  accomplish.  This  we  believe 
is  true;  for  coal  and  iron  we  have— the  latter 
in  inexhaustible  quantities — in  fact  mountains 
of  it.  These  are  the  two  most  valuable  miner- 
als which  enrich  a  State.  They  have  contrib- 
uted largely  in  making  England  the  wealthy 
and  powerful  nation  ^he  is  to-day.  Wherever 
iron  and  coal  are  found  in  close  proximity 
there  is  the  nucleus  of  great  wealth. 

To  summarize,  we  pay  to  other  people  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars  annually,  which  en- 
riches them,  for  iron.  This  sum,  saved  by  our 
own  production,  is  so  much  gain  and  additional 
wealth  to  the  country.  Were  this  sum  paid  to 
our  own  producers  it  would  be  distributed 
among  our  own  people  which  would  aid 
largely  iu  building  ships,  iron  works,  rolling 
mills,  opening  other  deposits  of  iron  for  the 
skilled  aud  unskilled  laborer  and  adding  to  the 
wealth  aud  resources  of  the  State. 

Henry  S.  Fitch,  a  well  known  writer  on 
political  economy,  says,  in  substance,  that  so 
long  as  foreign  ships  are  enabled  to  hold  an 
advantage  over  our  own  ships  by  taking  in  iron 
ballast  and  deliver  the  same  in  our  markets  as 
a  profitable  adjunct  to  the  coveted  freight  of 
our  wheat  crop,  our  iron  mines  and  our  ship- 
ping interests  must  remain  in  suspension.  He 
thinks  that  if  our  Government  were  to  place  a 
tariff  on  iron  and  steel  such  as  would  neutral- 
ize this  advantage  enjoyed  by  foreign  trans- 
portation, a  new  life  would  at  once  appear  in 
our  iron  and  ship-building  interests. 


THEN   AND  NOW. 

California,  when  first  settled,  as  a  State,  was 
known  to  bo  rich  in  gold,  and  the  enormous 
products  of  her  placer  mines  attracted  atten- 
tion far  and  wide.  But  in  that  early  period  of 
its  history  it  was  believed  to  be  almost  barren 
of  everything  else.  We  distinctly  remember 
it  was  said,  at  that  time,  by  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  in  his  seat  at  Washington, 
that  he  would  not  give  a  bit  an  acre  for  the 
best  lauds  in  California  for  agricultural  purpo- 
ses; that  the  gold  would  soon  give  out  and  the 
country  ultimately  become  a  dry  and  barren 
desert  How  very  differently  things  have  re- 
sulted since  that  prediction  was  made.  The 
yield  in  the  precious  metals  has  been  immense, 
yet  it  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  wealth  when 
compared  to  that  which  will  result  from  the 
enormous  agricultural  capacities  of  California 
now  in  process  of  development.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of 
the  Golden  State  are  yet  only  in  their  infancy 
of  development.  Some  time  ago  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evangelist,  a  religious  paper, 
visited  our  State  and  after  returning  to  his 
home  wrote  many  complimentary  articles  about 
California,  her  people,  and  its  wonderful  pro- 
ductions for  his  paper.  Among  ether  things 
he  said  he  was  informed,  while  here,  that  twen- 
ty years  ago  the  agricultural  resources  of  our 
State  were  considered  trifling;  but  one  product 
after  another  proved  successful.  First  it  was 
wine.  Then  wheat,  which  could  be  raised  be- 
yond the  capacities  of  shipping  it  to  market. 
But,  said  he,  who  would  have  believed,  even 
ten  years  ago,  that  semi-tropical  fruits  could 
have  been  grown  successfully  in  many  por- 
tions of  California. 

Many  wonderful  events  have  occurred  since 
the  "days  of  forty-nine,"  which  no  one  could 
have  foretold.  Who,  for  instance,  could  have 
predicted  even  fifteen  years  ago,  that  the  time 
would  come  when  steamers  aud  ships  would 
whiten  every  sea  on  the  globe  bound  for  Cali- 
fornia— not  laden  with  provisions  to  eat,  nor 
things  to  use  and  wear  as  in  those  days,  but  to 
secure  cargoes  from  our  immense  surplus  of 
agricultural  products. 


.■MO.NEY  EXPORTS. 
California  exported  $7,087,814,  during  the 
past  six  months,  to  pay  for  merchandise  im- 
ports. To  New  York,  $3,301,284;  to  Hongkong, 
$2,068,416;  to  Yokohama,  $1,384,535. 


CROAKERS. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  almost 
unparalleled  advantages  our  State  offers  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  accept  them  in  the 
right  spirit  for  making  a  living  and  accumu- 
lating a  competence,  we  are  surprised  to  hear 
people  say  that  California  is  a  hard  country  to 
live  in;  that  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Washington 
Territory,  Oregon  or  some  other  country  is  in- 
finitely superior.  But  this  class  of  croakers 
are  to  be  found  everywhere.  Consequently 
our  fair  young  commonwealth  is  no  exception. 
In  our  opinion  this  country  just  suits  these 
chronic  fault  finders,  for  the  reason  that  they 
always  like  the  best  of  everything,  and  that  is 
why  they  are  here  in  such  numbers.  Look 
among  any  company  of  men  anywhere,  and 
you  will  find  croakers.  California  croakers 
have  certain  stereotyped  expressions,  such  as 
California  is  played  out;  businessdon't  pay,  etc. 

But  there  is  one  advantage  possessed  by 
California  that  it  would  be  well  for  croakers 
to  remember  and  profit  by,  namely,  it  is  a 
very  easy  country  to  get  out  of  if  one  does  not 
like  it.  But  such  people  don't  emigrate.  They 
have  too  good  a  thing  here  to  abandon  it  easily. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  early  days,  even  as  far 
back  as  '49  and  '50,  when  the  average  miner, 
for  instance,  could  make  an  ounce  a  day,  there 
were  hundreds  who  were  unsuccessful.  The 
latter  sent  back  dismal  letters  to  their  old 
homes.  Letters  of  the  same  croaking  charac- 
ter have  been  going  back  ever  since.  In  almost 
every  instance  where  letters  or  communica- 
tions have  been  sent  to  the  eastern  press  dis- 
paraging California,  with  the  view  of  discour- 
aging immigration  to  our  State,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  the  writer  is  either  himself  to  blame 
for  his  lack  of  success  or  he  has  been  paid  to 
write  California  down  by  parties  engaged  in 
the  business  of  building  up  some  rival  State. 
We  venture  the  assertion  that  there  are  but  a 
few  men,  in  the  State  to-daj',  who  went  reso- 
lutely and  earnestly  to  work  at  farming  on 
their  arrival  here  and  kept  constantly  at  it, 
but  are  now  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Now  who  does  not  know  that  life  is  full  of 
disappointments.  Suppose  a  man  of  energy 
has  failed  in  some  enterprise,  that  one  instance 
should  not  and  does  not  deter  other  men  from 
entering  upon  a  similar  undertaking.  It  is  re- 
ally no  evidence  that  the  second  man  who  ven- 
tures will  fail.  The  truth  is  that  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries  some  have  prospered  while 
others  have  not.  Of  course  there  have  been 
individual  instances,  and  there  always  will  be, 
where  men  hawe  failed  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  But  we  hold,  that  as  a  rule,  it  is  other- 
wise. Again  there  is  a  large  class  of  men  who 
have  no  faculty,  or  more  properly  speaking 
tact  for  getting  along.  They  cannot  create  or 
inaugurate  any  scheme  or  enterprise.  Califor- 
nia has  a  large  element  of  this  class  of  people. 
They  are  continually  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up.  These  Micawbers  stand  around  in 
public  places  uttering  complaints  about  what 
they  are  pleased  to  term  their  hard  luck.  They 
make  the  loudest  and  noisiest  complaints. 
They  curse  the  country  and  swear  that  no  hon- 
est man  can  make  a  living  in  California.  As  a 
rule  they  believe  in  an  equal  distribution  of  all 
property. 

Now  the  actual  facts  concerning  California 
will  be  found  in  every  issue  of  our  Journal. 
But  in  a  word  we  may  say  that  our  population 
consists  of  only  about  1,000,000  inhabitants, 
while  the  State  is  abundantly  capable  of  sus- 
taining fifteen  or  twenty  times  as  many.  It 
possesses  the  finest  climate  in  the  world.  It 
has  great  natural  resources  that  only  require 
development  to  make  it  available  for  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  all  the  known  indus- 
tries of  the  world.  The  mines  of  the  State 
yield  annually  nearly  $20,000,000.  But  they 
are  capable  of  wonderful  expansion.  We  say 
then  that  there  is  no  better  country  to  be  found 
for  the  industrious  poor.  It  has  helped  a  great 
many  poor  men  to  become  rich.  We  say 
helped,  because  if  they  had  not  helped  them- 
selves, California,  with  all  her  unrivalled  ad- 
vantages, would  not  have  changed  their  condi- 
tion in  life — from  poverty  to  affluence. 


SOME    MISSTATEMENTS  CORRECTED. 

We  assert,  without  the  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction, that  there  is  not  a  county  in  the 
State  where  a  man  of  industrious  habits,  with 
from  $500  to  $1,000,  cannot  purchase  laud 
enough  to  afford  himself  and  family  a  comfort- 
able living.  And  a  large  portion  of  the  lesser 
sum  can  be  earned  in  our  harvest  fields. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  hav 


ing  seen  it  frequently  stated,  in  many  of  the 
Eastern  papers,  that  land  is  so  high  in  Califor- 
nia that  a  man  cannot  purchase  enough  on 
which  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  family 
unless  he  possesses  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Now  for  the  information  of  those  who  have 
received  these  false  impressions,  we  propose 
to  make  a  brief  statement  regarding  the  prices 
of  land  according  to  its  location,  and  tbe  many 
advantages  our  State  has  to  offer  immigrants. 

The  best  agricultural  lane  can  be  bought  for 
$150  per  acre  in  Sonoma,  Sacramento,  Napa 
aud  other  old  and  favorably  located  counties — 
land  which  will  produce  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  without  the  use  of  fertilizers, 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  successful  crop- 
pings.  From  these  seemingly  high  prices  it 
ranges,  downwards,  in  some  portions  of  these 
sections  as  low  as  five  dollars  per  acre.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  which  can  be  bought  in 
those  localities  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dol- 
lars per  acre  suited  for  grape  growing.  Five 
or  six  years  after  planting  vineyards  they  will 
pay  an  interest  on  from  $150  to  $300  per  acre. 
This  land  is  as  good  for  any  other  fruit  as  it  is 
for  grapes.  There  are  still  large  quantities  of 
Government  land  in  several  counties — princi- 
pally in  the  foot-hill  sections.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  such  lands  may  be  bought  at  prices 
ranging  from  $1.25  to  $5  per  acre.  Some  of 
the  foot-hill  counties  have  proved  their  merits 
for  fruit-growing  to  be  even  superior  to  the 
great  valleys.  San  Francisco  dealers,  for  in- 
stance, when  asked  where  they  get  their  best 
fruit,  invariably  answer,  from  the  foot-hills. 
The  foot-hill  sections  include  every  kind  of 
land  suitable  for  farming  purposes.  If  there 
are  people  now  in  California,  looking  for  a  lo- 
cality in  which  to  settle  aud  establish  homes 
we  would  advise  them  to  visit  these  upland 
counties  and  we  believe  they  will  find  exactly 
what  they  want.  If  there  is  any  other  state 
that  can  offer  the  immigrant  greater  advanta- 
ges than  California,  we  should  like  to  know 
where  it  is  located.  We  offer  to  the  immigrant 
a  choice  of  every  variety  of  climate  and  land, 
with  a  range  of  productions,  embracing  the 
orange,  lemon,  lime,  fig,  olive,  pomegranate, 
etc.,  the  apple,  peach,  pear,  prune,  plum,  nec- 
tarine, cherry,  and  the  grape — all  of  which 
grow  to  perfection. 

Nearly  every  old  Californian  that  visits  his 
former  home  or  any  other  place  is  sure  to  re- 
turn with  the  same  remark,  namely,  there  is 
no  place  or  climate  equal  to  California. 

A  writer  in  the  Bulletin  says  that  among  the 
overland  passengers  during  the  past  two  weeks, 
have  been  several  individuals  and  families  who 
were  supposed  to  have  quit  California  forever. 
The  unexpected  return  of  these  parties  re- 
quires no  explanation.  They  sought  better 
fields  but  found  them  not.  The  writer  inti- 
mates that  some  who  went  away  in  high  dud- 
geon came  back  with  great  numility.  "All 
things  considered,  there  are  few  places  in  the 
world  where  mankind  can  have  so  many  social 
comforts,  with  fewer  objectionable  surround- 
ings, than  in  the  Golden  State,  Let  our  citi- 
zens, in  all  their  vicissitudes,  bear  this  impor- 
tant fact  iu  mind.  It  will  encourage  them  in 
their  efforts  to  overthrow  the  real  or  seeming 
obstacles  iu  the  way  of  an  immediate  enlarge- 
ment of  business  enterprises." 

The  diffusion  of  fuller  knowledge  regarding 
the  climate  and  other  advantages  of  our  State 
would  undoubtedly  cause  it  to  fill  up  more  rap- 
idly with  a  de-irable  population.  Now  that 
50,000  inhabitants  are  arriving  in  this  country 
every  month  from  Europe,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  a  few  thousand,  at  least,  ought  to  be 
brought  to  California,  But  we  know  of  no  or- 
ganized effort  having  this  object  in  view.  We 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  our  citizens  to  see  to  it 
that  the  rare  advantages  which  our  State  has  to 
offer  are  adequately  set  forth  and  placed  before 
the  new  comers  on  their  arrival  iu  New  York, 
Boston  and  other  seaport  (owns. 


THE  NEXT  MECHANICS'  FAIR. 

The  Sixteenth  Industrial  Exhibition  i  f  the 
Mech.inics'  Institute  will  open  in  this  city  on 
Tuesday,  August  2d,    Nearly  all  of  the  space 
included  in  the  Pavilion  has  been  assigned  to 
intending  exhibitors.    The  managers  will  give 
exhibitors  the  space  needed  for  a  proper  dis- 
play of  their  exhibits  free  of  rent.     The  man- 
agers represent  that  the  prospects  of  the  com- 
ing exhibition  are  unusually  brilliant.    One  of 
'  the  leading  features  of  the  fair  will  be  the  Art 
I  Department.    It  is  intended  to  worthily  repre- 
I  sent  the  art  culture  of  our  State,    The  Pavil- 
I  ion  is  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city 
'  by  means  of  several  lines  of  street  cars. 


August. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


PROFIT  IN  FRUIT. 

California  fruit  now  practically  has  the  world 
for  a  market,  without  a  riyal  in  quality.  Car- 
loads of  the  fresh  fruit  are  daily  started  on 
their  journey  across  the  continent,  and  they 
reach  their  destination  to  find  a  ready  and  re- 
muneratiye  market,  while  our  canned  and  dried 
fruits  are  well-known  and  greatly  prized  in 
Europe.  This  demand  for  our  fruits  is  not  the 
result  of  any  abnormal  and  transient  condition 
of  the  fruit  market,  but  is  a  gradual  develop- 
ineut  of  years,  and  is  destined  to  increase  year 
liv  year  for  at  least  a  decade  to  come.  Proba- 
bly it  is  not  generally  known  to  the  fruit-grow- 
(  rs  of  California  that  although  the  fruit  crop 
was  large  in  the  Eastern  States  as  well  as  in 
Ciilifornia  last  year,  all  the  canned  goods  in 
!be  hands  of  packers  were  sold  to  eastern  deal- 
ers within  two  months  after  the  fruit  season 
was  over.  With  a  light  fruit  crop  East  this 
year,  the  demand  for  California  fruits,  and 
especially  canned  peaches,  plums  and  apricots 
is  much  greater  th»n  the  supply.  There  is  a 
special  demand  for  our  peaches  this  year,  as 
the  Eastern  crop  is  almost  a  failure,  and  the 
introduction  our  peaches  will  in  this  way  se- 
oure  <pill  greatly  enlarge  the  Eastern  market 
for  them,  so  that  the  supply  next  year  will 
no  doubt  prove  inadequate  and  the  price,  as 
this  year,  will  rule  very  high. 

It  is  slowly  dawning  on  the  minds  of  the  av- 
erage California  farmer  that  a  few  acres  de- 
voted to  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  will  pay  bet- 
ter and  prove  far  more  satisfactory  than  a 
whole  farm  given  up  to  wheat  and  potatoes. 
Great  apprehension  was  felt  lest  the  market 
would  be  overstocked  with  California  fruits,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  to-day  the  demand  is  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  supply  than  at  any  for- 
mer period,  while  the  actual  production  is  not 
less  than  ten  fold  what  it  was  when  the  great- 
est anxiety  was  expressed  and  the  question 
most  earnestly  discussed,  lest  the  fruit  market 
should  be  glutted  and  hopelessly  overstocked. 
In  some  remote  interior  counties  where  no 
canneries  have  been  established  and  fruit  dri- 
ers of  the  best  kind  are  unknown,  and  when 
the  cost  of  transportation  will  not  permit  the 
shipment  of  fresh  fruit  there  will  be  a  surplus 
of  fruit  this  year  and  considerable  loss,  but  all 
these  fruits  could  be  canned  and  dried  with 
profit,  as  they  will  be  in  the  near  future,  by  a 
little  more  skill  and  enterprise.  But  all  fruit 
raised  convenient  for  shipment  to  market  will 
find  ready  buyers  this  year  and  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  the  owners  of  small  orchards  of 
well-selected  fruits  will  all  be  made  indepen- 
dent, if  prudent  ard  frugal,  in  the  next  ten 
years. 

A  great  impulse  will  be  given  to  fruit-grow- 
ing in  California  if  the  discovery  made  by  Mr. 
DiETz  of  Solano  county,  of  a  method  of  pre- 
serving fruits  by  the  use  of  carboniied  wheat 
and  bran,  should  prove  valuable  and  practi- 
cable; as  it  is  claimed  that  by  this  plan  fruit  is 
preserved  from  decay  so  well  that  it  can  be 
shipped  East  by  slow  freight  and  sold  off  as 
the  demand  warrants,  without  having  to  sacri- 
fice it  for  fear  of  loss;  and  the  difference  in  a 
car  sent  by  fast  freight  and  one  by  slow  freight 
is  about  $500,  and  this  saving  would  transport 
all  the  fruit  that  the  State  will  produce  at  a 
profit  to  all  concerned.  The  inventor,  Mr. 
DiETZ,  claims  that  peaches,  plums,  pears, 
grapes,  etc.,  can  be  kept  fresh  till  mid-winter 
by  the  process  he  has  patented,  and  that  the 
fruit  is  just  as  good  as  at  the  time  it  ripens. 
But,  without  any  reference  to  the  Dietz  pre- 
serving process,  the  more  extensive  introduc- 
tion of  our  fruits  this  year  than  formerly  will 
cause  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  them, 
and  will  warrant  all  our  farmers  in  planting 
many  more  acres  of  selected  and  choice  fruits 
each  year  for  ten  years  to  come,  and  they  can- 
not fail  of  a  rich  reward  for  their  foresight  and 
perseverance.  A  fact  worth  noting  and  consid- 
ering by  farmers,  and  will  prove  of  great 
weight  in  their  judgment,  is  that  all  who  have 
engaged  in  fruit-growing  as  a  business  in  this 
State,  are  now  possessed  of  an  independence 
or  in  a  fair  way  to  acquire  it  in  a  few  years 
more. 


THE  JACKSON  SEMINARY, 

In  upper  New  York  City,  advertised  in  our 
columns,  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  those  olu- 
fashioned  schools,  where  Young  Ladies  ar« 
disciplined  in  the  practical  lessons  of  home- 
life,  as  well  as  taught  in  the  needful  branches 
that  belong  to  good  scholarship.  The  prices 
charged  to  pupils  are  an  evidence  of  prudence 
and  economy. 


CONDITION  OP  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  report,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, made  last  April,  and  just  published,  re- 
garding the  condition  of  live  stock,  shows, 
that  after  a  winter  of  unusual  duration  and  se- 
verity, horses  as  well  as  other  farm  animals 
were  in  a  tolerably  good  condition.  Losses 
occasioned  from  disease  and  want  of  provision 
were  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected. 
In  this  respect  it  is  stated  that  horses  fared 
better  than  the  other  classes  of  farm  animals. 
In  New  England  and  the  Middle  Stat(  s  two- 
thirds  of  the  counties  report  no  disease,  while 
the  others  report  some  cases  of  epiaootic  and 
distemper  in  a  mild  form. 

In  many  of  the  Western  States  diseases 
were  hardly  ever  mentioned,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  that  the  scar- 
city of  fodder  was  much  complained  of.  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  report  more  cases  of  lung 
disease  and  those  complaints  incident  to  expo- 
sure and  cold,  than  some  of  the  older  states  of 
the  West.  The  reports  from  the  territories 
show  a  smaller  range  of  diseases  than  in  the 
states. 

The  condition  of  sheep  throughout  the 
United  States,  last  April,  was  poor,  notwith- 
standing there  has  been  a  disposition  to  pro- 
vide food  and  shelter  more  appropriate  for  this 
class  of  farm  stock  during  the  last  few  years. 

New  England  correspondents  reported  the 
condition  of  cattle  as  good  almost  without  ex- 
ception. Winter  quarters  in  that  section  of 
the  Union  means  good  shelter  from  the  sever- 
ity of  the  weather.  In  other  sections  diseases, 
common  to  this  class  of  live  stock,  were  re- 
ported to  be  quite  prevalent. 

The  reports,  regarding  the  condition  of 
swine,  generally,  throughout  the  country,  were 
favorable.  Correspondents  of  many  of  the 
counties  of  California  wrote  to  the  Department 
that  the  swine  of  their  respective  sect.ons  was 
in  a  healthy  condition. 

In  conclusion  we  will  take  this  occasion  to 
say  that  horses  and  all  other  classes  of  animals 
are  always  in  a  good  condition  in  California. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  attributable,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  our  mild  and  equable  climate.  It  is  gen- 
erally cor.ceded  that  California  raised  horses 
will  pass  in.spection  wherever  they  are  found. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  in  great  demand. 


CALIFORNIA'S  AREA  AND  GROWTH. 

The  territory  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
California  extends  along  the  sea-coast  for  over 
eight  hundred  miles  and  some  two  hundred  in 
width.  The  State  has  commercial  relations 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  has  with- 
in its  area  every  variety  of  climate  and  soil. 
It  yields  nearly  all  the  known  products  of 
every  clime.  Although  it  has  been  settled  less 
than  a  third  of  a  century  it  has  poureu  into 
the  coffers  of  the  commercial  world  more  than 
$1,500,000,000  of  gold  dug  from  the  earth,  be- 
sides many  millions  worth  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. It  has  accomplished  this  with  a  very 
small  population,  which  even  to-day  does  not 
number  1,000,000.  It  has  done  this  with  men, 
who  came  here  possessed  of  no  other  wealth 
than  nerve  and  energy,  qualities  which  always 
win  in  the  hard  battles  of  life.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  the  progress  which  our  State  has 
made  in  the  past  is  but  the  beginning  of  that 
which  is  to  come. 

Some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best  in- 
formed of  our  recent  visitors,  we  are  assured, 
declared,  that  with  all  their  reading  on  the 
subject,  they  failed  to  comprehend  California's 
great  advantages  until  they  came  to  the  State 
and  examined  for  themselves. 

The  New  York  Shipping  List,  whose  editor 
visited  our  State  recently,  closed  an  article  in 
his  paper  as  follows:  "California's  record  of 
agricultural  development  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury '  challenges  the  world  for  a  parallel,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  production  of  wool,  wine,  fruit  and  other 
products  of  the  soil,  together  with  those  of  the 
mine,  the  workshop  and  the  factory.  With 
such  a  combination  of  vast  and  varied  resour- 
ces, California  cannot  fail  to  prosper.'  " 


A   MUNIFICENT  GIFT. 

D.  0.  Mills,  one  of  California's  millionaires, 
has  generously  given  $75,000  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  California  as  a  Trust  Fund  for  the 
perpetual  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Civil 
Polity.  Although  Mr.  Mills  is  a  resident  of 
New  York  City,  he  is  evidently  at  heart  a  thor- 
ough Californian.  We  trust  this  noble  example 
will  be  followed  by  other  wealthy  men  who 
have  made  their  fortunes  in  our  midst. 


PIRE  UNDERWRITING. 

This  science  is  one  which  requires  very  great 
care,  coupled  with  a  high  sense  of  justice.  The 
gentlemen  who  may  be  entrusted  with  the 
agency  of  reputable  companies,  of  large  capi- 
tal, chould  be  men  of  extended  acquaintance 
and  unquestioned  reputation.  Me.ssks.  Hutch- 
inson &  Mann,  of  this  city,  are  doing  a  large 
and  successful  underwriting  business.  They 
are  the  agents  for  more  than  fifteen  solvent 
companies,  with  a  coml)iuc<l  capital  of  over 
$30,000,000,  This  firm  are  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  throughoat  the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 
While  they  are  very  particular  in  their  way  of 
doing  business,  yet  their  urbanity  is  pleasing 
to  all  with  whom  they  have  insurance  transac- 
tions; and  laches  in  the  discharge  of  duty  is 
never  alleged  against  them.  We  have  no  doubt, 
that  with  their  increasing  business,  the  same 
care  will  continue  with  them  as  has  heretofore 
characterized  this  firm.  Gknl.  C.  I.  Hdichin- 
»oK,  of  the  above  firm,  has  been  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  California  Underwriters'  As- 
sociation, organized,  July  14th,  itllimo.  The 
ofl5cers  of  that  Association  are  :  Chas.  A.  La- 
ton,  President;  C.  I.  Hdtciiin.son,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Hugh  Cbaio,  Treasurer,  and  A.  D.  Smith, 
Secretary.  The  Association  represents  thirty- 
eight  companies,  local  and  foreign. 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  MANUFACTURES. 

Assessor  Badlam's  Report  to  the  Surveyor 
General  shows  a  gratifying  diversity  of  manu- 
factures in  this  city.  As  our  manufactures 
only  partly  supply  the  home  market  with  any 
kind  of  goods,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  room 
for  more  manufactories.  The  showing  is 
enough  to  indicate  that  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing goods  here  is  bound  to  be  a  grand 
success  in  the  near  future.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Alta's  brief  summary  of  the 
annual  report:  "There  are  about  22,000  per- 
sons employed  in  our  factories,  producing 
goods  to  the  value  of  about  $73,500,000.  The 
most  importint  items  are  those  of  bags,  over 
15,000,000;  shot  and  lead,  $7,000,000;  sugar, 
$5,635,000;  sashes  and  blinds,  $5,040,000;  soap, 
$2,735,000;  breweries,  $2,415,000;  clothing, 
$3,662,500;  foundries,  $3,210,000;  boots  and 
shoes,  $1,508,000;  crackers,  $1,170,000;  coffee 
and  spices,  $1,167,000;  furniture,  $1,839,760; 
harness,  $1,000,000;  pickles  and  fruits,  $1,- 
840,080;  packed  provisions,  $1,450,000;  rolling 
mills,  $1,104,950,  and  tanneries,  $1,932,000." 


THE  COMING  STATE  FAIR. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  awakened 
throughout  the  State  concerning  the  approach- 
ing State  Fair,  which  opens  at  Sacramento 
September  19th.  Nearly  all  of  our  exchanges, 
of  recent  date,  refer  to  the  exhibition  and  urge 
the  people  of  their  respective  localities  to  take 
an  interest  in  this  important  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  State's  agriciiltural  and  other  pro- 
ducts. Something  in  excess  of  the  sum  of 
$20,000  has  been  set  apart  for  premiums,  and 
judiciously  appropriated  between  the  various 
departments,  which  embrace  live  stock,  ma- 
chinery, implements,  etc.;  textile  fabrics,  mill 
and  domestic  products,  California  inventions, 
agricultural  and  horticultural  products,  fine 
arts,  etc. 


WHEAT  AND  FLOUR. 

Of  the  357  vessels  which  cleared  with  cargoes 
of  California  flour,  wheat  an '  <jarley,  during 
the  harvest  year  ending  June  39,  1881,  247  have 
arrived  out,  and  most  of  them  have  discharged 
cargo  and  departed  on  other  voyages.  Many 
of  them  are  on  the  way  back  to  California. 


BAULEY  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES. 

The  Los  Angeles  Commercial  says:  "The  con- 
•tantly  increasing  demand  for  barley  mustconvince 
our  grain-growers,  that  more  barley  and  less  wheat 
is  the  proper  and  more  profitable  coiiise  to  pursue. 
Two  years  ago  there  was  a  lurgo  amount  of  land 
that  had  formerly  been  sown  in  barley,  planted 
with  wheat.  The  consequence  has  been  that  a 
largo  amount  of  wheat  became  mixed  with  barley, 
and  unsaleable  except  at  the  price  of  the  best  bar- 
ley. But  as  barley  yields  much  more  heavily  than 
wheat,  and  is  liable  to  less  damage  by  the  vicisBi- 
tudeg  of  the  weather,  it  must  be  a  noro  profitable 
crop  than  to  raise  mixed  wheat  or  even  second 
quality  of  wheat.  There  are  certain  localities  like 
Ban  ternando,  Newliall  and  the  bluffH  near  the 
coast,  where  the  soil  is  not  filled  with  the  Heeds  of 
barley  and  fine  wheat  can  bo  raiBcd,  but  in  travel- 
ing about  the  country  quite  cxteiiHively,  the  fact 
becomes  apparent  that  a  largo  part  of  the  land 
now  planted  with  wheat  bad  better  bo  sown  to  bar- 
ley,  or  oata,  or  flax." 


ELEGANT  RBSIDBNCB  PROlPERTY. 

Of  all  the  properly  offered  for  residcuce  slteB  in  the 
eouuly  of  Alaineds,  wo  bave  seen  none  that  for  cllgi- 
bility,  for  proximity  to  the  cities  of  Oalilaud  and  San 
Francisco,  for  perfectly  raaeuiflrciit  views,  or  with  such 
a  future  before  it,  lookiut,'  at  it  simply  iu  tlie  light  of  a 
safe  investmeut,  that  can  compare  with  tlio  tract  of 
land  on  the  vi  ry  boundary  line  of  the  city  of  Oakland, 
known  as 

"Oakland  H<>lKhta." 

This  property  has  been  surveyed,  divided  into  very 
large  building  lots,  with  streets  and  avenues  winding 
iu  beautiful  curves  along  the  natural  lines  of  the  hill- 
sides, and  continuing  those  which  lead  directly  to  the 
properly  from  all  parts  of  the  city  of  Oakland;  a  largo 
sum  of  money  has  been  and  is  now  being  expended  in 
grading  the  streets  and  avenues,  for  bringing  in  water 
and  gas,  and  for  a  complete  syttem  of  sewerage;  and 
these  beautiful  building  sites  are  now  offered  at  ex- 
tremely low  figures  and  with  tho  additional  recommen- 
dation of  a  very  liberal  rebate,  in  coin,  to  those  who 
make  their  improvements  within  a  reasonablo  time 
after  purchasing. 

The  Agents  lor  this  tract  are  the  well  known  Keal 
Estotc  firm  of  A.  I.  Oladdino  k  Co.,  483  Ninth  street, 
Oakland,  upon  whom  wo  would  advise  an  early  call  to 
any  one  who  would  desire  to  secure  a  choice  of  lots,  as 
well  as  the  advantages  they  offer  to  the  first  buyers  of 
very  low  rates  and  their  largo  rebate. 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible  for  one  to  select  • 
more  desirable  site  for  a  home.  If  what  is  wanted  is 
proximity  to  San  Francisco,  it  can  be  reached  by  luxu- 
rious cars  and  splendid  steamboats  in  an  hour.  If  one 
wishes  to  reside  altogether  or  to  do  business  in  Oakland, 
it  is  within  fifteen  minutes  drive  of  tho  heart  of  the 
city;  if  an  elevated  position  and  beautiful  views  are 
desired,  here  is  a  tract  about  one  hundred  feet  above 
tide  water  looking  down  upon  the  beautiful  city  of 
Oakland  and  including  in  the  view  such  a  glorious  sight 
as  very  rarely  gladdens  the  eye. 

Away  to  the  west  is  the  Pacific  ocean,  seen  through 
tho  portals  of  the  Oolden  Gate;  tho  Coast  range  of 
mountains  following  tho  ocean  line;  the  great  city  of 
San  Francisco,  whose  streets  and  principal  buildings 
can  be  plainly  seen;  the  superb  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
in  which  could  safely  float  the  ships  of  the  whole 
world,  the  fortifications  and  islands  in  the  Bay,  the 
ocean  steamers,  the  ferry-boats,  the  sailing  vessels  of 
every  description;  and  nearer  by  tho  church  spires  and 
homes  of  Oakland,  the  lines  of  steam-cars  in  every 
direction,  the  wharves  and  shipping  on  this  side  of  the 
Bay,  and  the  growing  town  of  Alameda  with  its  great 
clusters  of  oak  trees. 

To  tho  North  and  East  are  the  hills  which  form  the 
background  to  this  splendid  panorama,  with  the  culti- 
vated valley  lying  between  the  hills  and  the  Bay,  dotted 
with  houses  and  churches,  evergreen  trees  and  shrub- 
bery.  Such  a  sight  as  this  will  ever  be  before  those 
wiio  are  wise  eno\igh  to  secure  a  home  here,  and  year 
after  year  the  beauty  of  tho  prospect  will  increase,  un- 
til before  a  great  while  he  will  look  down  upon  an  im- 
mense city  directly  under  his  feet,  while  tho  whole 
valley  as  far  as  the  eye  oau  reach,  will  look  like  a  veri- 
table garden. 

Our  space  will  not  enable  us  to  more  than  touch  upoB 
the  other  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  resi- 
dence here,  foremost  among  which  are  the  renowned 
public  and  private  schools  of  this  city  which  certainly 
are  not  excelled  anywhere  in  this  broad  land,  and  also 
the  delightful  climate  in  which  tho  resident  can  enjoy 
every  day  of  his  life,  with  no  such  terrible  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  as  are  so  often  found  elsewhere.  Over 
this  elevated  tract,  the  health  inspiring  breezes  from 
the  ocean  blow  gently,  and  carefully  collected  statistics 
prove  Oakland  to  be  one  of  tho  very  healthiest  spots  on 
the  globe. 

The  view  of  the  city  of  Oakland,  published  in  this 
number  of  the  RESotrBOES  of  California  was  taken 
from  "  Oakland  Heights"  looking  westward,  and  gives 
a  perfectly  correct  idea  of  its  location. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Am 


STANISDIUS  COUNTY. 


Its  I^iinil  Jinil  Clhniile  ~An  Eitriislve  Wheat 
Uroninc;  Couiitv.  — It»  Tlirivinjt; 
Viu«)'urds,  Etc. 

From  (he  Stiiuislans  Coiinty  .Veirs,  we  take 
the  follDwiiig  concerning  one  of  the  finest  ses- 
tions  of  country  in  the  State: 

Tliis  county  hfis  passed  from  a  mining  to  a 
pistural  era;  then  from  a  pastural  to  the  most 
extensive  and  protitable  wheat  growing  county 
in  the  State,  if  not  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  seem  as  if  these  changes  h  id  been  suf- 
ficient for  oue  lifetime;  yet  we  look  for  still 
other  and  greater  changes  to  take  place  in  the 
aroeations  of  the  people  now  settled  upon  the 
snnny  slopes  of  our  rolling  hills  and  rich  level 
plains.  Both  our  hills  and  plains  are  the  nat- 
ural, if  not  the  native,  home  of  the  vine,  olive 
and  fig.  This  laud,  soil  and  climate  is  another 
Spain,  not  in  miniature,  but  on  a  larger,  gran- 
der and  mere  progressive  scale.  It  is  peopled 
with  a  poi)ulation  that  will  learn  more  and 
overcome  greater  obstacles  in  a  period  of  ten 
years,  than  the  old  Spaniards  wouid  in  200 
years.  We  predict  that  within  less  than  ten 
years  from  now  the  aggressive,  bold  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  lately  settled  on  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  plains,  will  have  adopted  all  the  lessons 
of  the  most  advanced  Spaniards  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grape,  the  making  of  raisins  and 
mauufacturing  of  wine,  and  will  besides  be 
enabled  to  teach  the  slow  paced  Castilian  many 
lessons. 

Our  rich,  broad,  warm  plains  are  now  cov- 
ered with  wheat.  Here  and  there,  however, 
experimental  vineyards,  lying  as  it  were  out 
in  the  wheat  fields,  untilled  and  even  without 
water,  can  be  seen  living  and  to  some  extent 
thriving.  Wherever  these  vineyards,  or,  rather, 
vines,  have  been  irrigated  by  artificial  means, 
they  are  ladeued  with  the  finest  and  richest 
fruit  of  their  variety.  True,  moisture  in  addi- 
tion to  Nature's  supply,  appears  now  to  en- 
hance the  yield;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  both  the 
vine  and  fig  will  grow  and  produce  fruit  here 
on  our  driest  plains  without  any  artificial 
means  of  irrigation.  Nor  have  the  tests  thus 
far  in  that  direction  been  what  they  should 
have  been.  The  cultivation  has  not  in  such 
cases  been  thorough.  Many  of  us  can  remem- 
ber when  it  was  thought  wheat  could  not  be 
successfully  raised  on  these  plains  with  less 
than  13  inches  of  rainfall.  In  fact,  at  the  out- 
set there  were  but  few,  if  any,  good  ciops  har- 
vested when  the  rainfall  was  le.ss.  Now  we 
find  that  owing  to  a  more  thorough  cultivation 
of  the  soil  good  wheat  crops  have  been  har- 
vested with  seven,  and  even  as  low  as  five 
inches  of  rain.  So,  too,  it  will  be  with  the 
vine.  We  believe  and  predict,  nay,  feel  confi- 
dent that  with  a  system  of  subsoiling  and  thor- 
ough cultivation,  both  the  vine  and  fig  will 
flourish  and  produce  bountifully  right  here  on 
our  driest  plains,  even  without  the  means  of 
artificial  irrigation.  What  if  the  yield  in  tons 
per  acre  should  not  be  as  great  as  on  moist 
lands,  the  economy  with  which  the  crop  can 
be  cultivated  and  harvested  will  more  than 
over-balance  other  localities.  What  if  the 
berry  of  the  grape  should  be  smaller,  the  extra 
warmth  of  the^  soil  and  sun  makes  it  all  the 
richer  in  the  ingredients  requisite  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  wine  or  raisins. 

The  next  question  is,  will  it  pay?  We  say 
yes,  if  it  will  pay  to  cultivate  the  vine  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  requisite  climate,  soil 
and  intelligence  is  here.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  required  moisture,  we  have  three  nev- 
er tailing  rivers  counsing  through  the  county 
from  which  to  draw.  As  to  the  market,  we 
must  admit  it  increases  as  civilization  advan- 
ces over  the  world.  Then,  again,  in  Europe 
the  Piiylloxera  is  rapidly  destroying  the  oldest 
and  finest  vineyards.  With  the  demand  for  the 
product  of  the  vine  increasing,  and  the  supply 
in  the  old  world  'diminishing,  California's  op- 
portunity is  at  hand.  With  her  characteristic 
energy,  enterprise  and  intelligence,  she  will 
surely  soon  master  the  situation.  All  that  we 
ask  is  that  out  own  people  possessing  greater 
natural  advantages  in  soil  and  climate,  shall 
not  be  the  last  to  realize  the  advantages  that 
are  opening  up  to  them. 


A    XKW  STRY   IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  question  whether  stoves  could  be  manu- 
factured in  California  has  often  been  discussed; 
but  we  learn  from  an  article  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Daily  Evening  Bulletin,  of  this  city,  that 
nothing  practical  was  done  until  a  few  mouths 


ago,  when  the  Pacific  Stove  and  Iron  Work 
Company  was  incorporated: 

This  enterprise  was  not  undertaken  wholly 
in  a  business  spirit,  but  it  had  also  for  its  ob- 
ject the  teaching  of  some  of  the  youth  of  the 
city  an  occupation  by  which  they  might  earn  a 
livelihood.  The  company  filed  its  articles  of 
incorporation  on  the  3i  of  June,  1880,  and  on 
the  7th  of  October  following,  premises  having 
been  secured  at  228  and  230  Alain  street,  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  light 
foundry  work  in  general.  The  corporation  has 
a  capitlri  stock  of  $100,000  in  10,000  shares  of 
$10  each.  Among  those  taking  stock  were 
United  States  Senator  John  F.  Miller,  Sol  Hey- 
deufeldt,  Nathaniel  Gray,  W.  W.  Stow,  George 
Loomis  and  C.  Fish.  Some  $14,000  of  the 
capital  stock  has  been  paid  up,  and  as  the  en- 
terprise grows  this  will  be  increased.  It  was 
originally  designed  to  carry  out  the  undertak- 
ing extensively  on  the  co-operative  principle, 
but  such  has  not  been  as  successful  as  desired. 
Some  few  of  the  mechanics  take  part  of  their 
wages  in  stock,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the 
changes  constantly  occurring  among  operatives 
in  the  iron  trade  precludes  the  co-operative 
principle  from  being  largely  followed  out.  But 
the  enterprise  has  done  some  good  among  the 
youth  of  the  city.  It  has  provided  employ- 
ment for  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  lads  who  are 
learning  a  useful  trade  by  which  they  may 
hereafter  become  useful  members  of  this  com- 
monwealth. The  company  are  making  stoves 
of  four  different  sizes,  of  which  they  own  the 
patterns,  patents  not  yet  having  been  obtained. 
These  stoves  are  known  as  the  Pacific,  a  six- 
hole  range,  the  Daisy,  a  two-hole,  a  healing 
stove,  known  as  the  Sunflower,  and  a  cooking 
stove  for  wood  called  the  Redwood.  The  iron 
used  by  the  company  is  Pacific  coast,  smelted 
by  the  Oswego  Oregon  Iron  Company. 

This  it  is  claimed  is  equal  to  the  best  Scotch 
pig.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  iron  works 
at  Clipper  Gap  increase  their  capacity,  Cali- 
fornia iron  may  take  the  place  of  that  from 
which  the  castings  are  now  made.  The  stove 
manufacture  is  of  course  little  more  than  in 
embryo,  but  sufficient  has  been  done  to  demon- 
strate that  San  Francisco  made  stoves  may 
soon  become  formidable  competitors  to  the 
Eastern  article.  The  freight  charges  on  East- 
ern goods  are  necessarily  heavy,  and  form  an 
importent  item  in  the  value  in  the  Pacific  coast 
market.  This  fact,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  of 
sufficient  advantage  to  help  insure  success  to 
this  enterprise. 

The  directors  of  the  company  are  W.  B. 
Wadmau  (president  and  manager).  Job  Col- 
lins, N.  Gray,  Hon.  J.  F.  Miller  and  Jerome 
Spaulding,  who  is  secret iry.  The  establish- 
ment at  present,  like  other  foundries  in  the 
city,  has  abundance  of  employment.  The 
salesbook  for  the  months  of  April  and  May 
show  receipts  of  $1,700  and  $1,800,  sufficient 
to  pay  for  wages  and  materials  and  have  some- 
thing over.  The  foundry  is  also  doing  consid- 
erable work  for  steamship  companies  in  the 
casting  of  iron  gratings,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  youths  who  were  taken  in  when  this  e»t,.b- 
lishment  was  opened  are  becoming  adep!s  in 
this  class  of  work.  Sufficient  has  been  shown 
above  to  indicate  that  there  is  great  scope  for 
the  operations  of  this  new  enterprise.  It  does 
not  expect  at  present  to  largely  interfere  with 
the  importations  of  stoves  from  the  East.  It 
is  aiming  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  enter- 
prise which  will  keep  within  the  State  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  million  dollars  now  sent  east 
for  these  necessary  articles  for  domestic  and 
other  use.  In  accomplishing  this  object  it  will 
give  employment  to  many  mechanics,  and  at 
the  same  time  train  a  large  number  of  our 
youth  to  a  useful  occupation.  It  should  have 
success. 

SUBDIVIDING  LARGE  LAND  TRACT.S. 

A  tract  of  120,000  acres  of  land  in  San  Ber- 
nardino countj'  has  just  been  purchased  by  a 
capitalist,  and  is  now  being  cut  up  into  small 
farms  and  put  on  the  market.  The  gentleman 
who  has  purchased  this  tract,  but  a  short  time 
since  bought  two  other  large  pieces  of  land, 
and  colonized  them  very  easily,  giving  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  purchasers.  Kern  county 
needs  something  of  this  kind.  We  need  colo- 
nists more  than  anything  else.  The  large  tracts 
of  laud  should  be  divided  into  small  farms, 
and  industrious  farmers  induced  to  come  in 
and  buy  them.  If  the  lands  were  ofi'ered  for 
sale  at  reasonable  rates,  theie  would  be  but  lit- 
tle trouble  in  getting  in  colonists. — Kern  Coun- 
ty Gasette. 


MINING  THE  BEST  INVESTMENT. 

The  Boston  Economist,  considered  the  reli- 
able adviser  of  moneyed  men  in  that  city, 
says:  "No  one  can  make  a  mistake  in  buying 
the  stock  of  paying  mines.  The  very  fact  that 
they  paj'  regular  dividends  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  their  safe  and  sagacious  management. 
Some  people  say  that  a  mine  is  an  uncertain 
affair.  So  indeed  it  is,  until  it  has  reached 
that  stage  of  development  at  which  its  pro- 
ductive capacity  can  be  estimated.  Then  it  is 
just  as  certain  as  anything  else  can  be.  So 
much  ore  is  brought  to  view,  measured,  as- 
sayed; the  cost  of  mining  and  reducing  it  is 
well  known;  the  quantity  of  ore  in  sight  shows 
how  much  the  mine  is  sure  to  yield;  and  prop- 
er management,  working  the  mine  instead  of 
manipulating  it,  regular  dividends  at  a  fixed 
figure  can  be  counted  on  for  a  definite  period. 
Is  there  anything  in  manufacturing  oi  bank- 
ing or  railroading  more  sure  than  this? 

It  is  an  every  day  occurrence  for  persons 
owning  bank  shares  to  sell  thtm  for  the  sake 
of  investing  in  mining  stocks  that  pay  divi- 
dends. The  returns  are  by  all  odds  in  faVor  of 
mining  investments  by  comparison;  and  the 
certainty  of  them  is  ju.st  as  great  as  that  of 
banks,  factories  or  railroads.  People  are  rap- 
idly learning  this  valuable  lesson  by  seeing  the 
constant  demonstration  of  it.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference worth  considering  between  thirty  dol- 
lars dividend  on  a  little  bank  stock,  and  eighty 
dollars  dividend  on  half  the  same  amount  in- 
vested in  good  mining  stock.  Yet  illustrations 
of  this  character  are  continually  brought  to 
our  attention.  The  transfer  of  money  from 
one  form  of  investment  and  another  into  min- 
ing shares  is  going  on  at  a  rate  that  would  be 
incredible  to  most  people.  That,  however,  is 
what  is  always  meant  by  the  statement,  re- 
peated more  and  more  frequently,  that  Eastern 
capital  is  engaged  in  the  mining  industry  on  a 
comprehensive  scale,  with  the  intent  to  estab- 
lish it  among  the  prime  and  permanent  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  We  can  declare  on  the 
strength  of  the  fullest  and  most  deliberate  con- 
viction, that  nothing  offers  such  sure  returns 
as  legitimate  mining  industry." 


SILK   CULTURE    IN    AMADOR  COUNTY. 

We  have  heretofore  frequently  made  mention 
of  the  successful  attempts  at  raising  silk 
worms  in  this  county,  it  having  been  proven 
by  actual  experiments  that  the  worm  would 
thrive  here  as  well  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
But  until  recently  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  utilize  the  silk  produced  by  these  worms, 
although  quite  a  lively  little  trade  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time  past  in  the  way  of  sell- 
ing the  eggs  to  parties  at  a  distance.  On  last 
Tuesday,  however,  we  were  shown  a  couple  of 
large  skeins  or  hanks  of  beautiful  silk  thread 
which  had  been  reeled  off  from  the  cocoons  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Garbarini  and  family  near  Slabtown, 
in  this  county,  the  machinery  being  construct- 
ed by  himself.  The  silk  has  been  examined 
by  a  number  of  persons  who  are  versed  in  the 
ni;»nufacture  of  silk,  and  it  is  universally  pro- 
:  ouuced  as  good  as  any  ever  produced  in  Italy 
or  anywhere  else,  both  as  regards  strength  and 
beauty.  Mr.  Garbarini  says  he  has  about  a 
million  of  worms  now,  and  contemplates  going 
into  the  business  on  a  more  extensive  scale  in 
future.  He  has  been  trying  the  experiment 
for  several  years  and  is  now  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  only  thing  that  is  now  needed  to  make 
the  business  a  success  is  a  little  capital  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  machinery. — Amador  Dis- 
patch. 

TOO  MUCH  IRRIGATION. 

The  Alia  has  gathered  the  following  facts 
relative  to  this  subject: 

While  irrigation  is  being  loudly  demanded 
from  some  quarters,  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  question  its  value.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  over  irrigation  is  often  the  rule,  and 
that  it  is  injurious.  Long  ago  the  Los  Angeles 
grape-growers  discovered  that  thej-  need  not 
devote  their  best  irrigated  lands  to  the  culture, 
but  that  the  vines  thrived  well  on  unirrigafed 
hill  lands  that  had  been  regarded  as  almost 
valueless.  An  orchard  has  been  successfully 
grown  on  the  Fresno  plains  by  irrigating  once 
in  the  spring  and  afterward  keeping  the  ground 
well  cultivated.  The  Napa  Reyisler  speaking 
of  orange  culture  at  a  point  in  that  valley  shel- 
tered from  frost,  says  that  the  experiment  of 
thorough  cultivation,  omitting  all  irrigation, 
has  proved  very  successful;  in  fact,  trees  that 
are  not  watered  look  better  than  those  which 


receive  the  overflow  of  a  s[)riug.  Mr.  Geoi 
Kimball,  of  San  Diego,  is  reported  by  th< 
A'etcs  as  declaring  against  as  much  irrigatioi 
as  is  usually  practiced,  and  in  favor  of  mori 
and  better  cultivation.  He  claims  to  be  abli 
to  raise  trets  on  high  mesa  land  without  irri 
gation.  Mr.  Leuven,  of  Old  San  Bernardino 
has  also  declared  against  so  much  water,  say 
ing  that  his  trees  are  affected  seriously  from  il 
about  the  roots  by  gum  and  root  disease,  wliict 
he  attributes  to  too  much  water. 

Too  much  irrigation  is  as  bad  as  entire  lacl 
of  artificial  water.  Either  extreme,  if  the  besl 
results  are  sought,  should  be  avoided.  Tht 
true  method  of  applying  water  to  the  soil  to 
secure  not  only  the  most  of  one  crop  but  a  suc- 
cession of  perfect  crops,  is  by  the  sub-irrig8' 
ting  pipes. 
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August. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


SANTA  CRUZ  FOR   FRUIT  GROWING. 

M.  P.  Owen,  a  well  known  citizen  of  Santa 
Cruz,  writes  as  follows  to  the  Rural  Press: 

Please  let  me  answer  through  the  Press  an 
inquiry  from  Mr.  Leonard  Coates,  of  Yount- 
ville  (and  many  others  of  siniilai-  import,  from 
dififereut  places),  about  the  fruit-growing  inter- 
ests of  Santa  Cruz  county.  Mr.  Coates  wants 
to  know  particularly  about  growing  Petite 
d'Agen  prunes  and  peaches,  the  price  of  "land 
suitable  for  their  growth,  and  the  cost  of  plant- 
ing an  orchard. 

With  regard  to  growing  prunes,  I  know  of 
no  trouble  so  far  in  any  part  of  the  county. 
The  trees  commence  bearing  young,  and  bear 
regularly  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capecity, 
and  the  fruit  is  very  rich  and  nice.  They  do 
well  in  all  locations  so  far  as  tried,  from  the 
bay  to  the  top  of  the  moiintains. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  rough,  cheap  land  in 
the  county  on  which  they  would  grow  to  per- 
fection— land  that  can  be  had  at  from  $5  to 
$15  per  acre.  But  there  is  plenty  of  good  fruit 
land  in  the  bills  that  can  be  cultivated  easily, 
that  can  be  had  at  $30  to  $40  per  acre,  that  is 
near  town,  good  roads,  and  good  schools  and 
railroads. 

Every  kind  of  prune  and  plum  that  I  have 
tried  does  well  here,  except  the  peach  plum — 
that  does  poorly.  As  for  peaches,  we  can  hard- 
ly sail  Santa  Cruz  a  peach-growing  county, 
although  some  parts  grow  very  good  peaches, 
but  it  is  of  the  hardiest  kinds,  which  do  not 
"  curl "  much  or  none  at  all,  which  are  profit- 
able to  grow  here.  Our  summers  are  rather 
cool  for  first-class  peaches,  but  the  hardy  kinds 
bear  well  and  are  good  for  canning,  being  solid 
and  a  little  tart. 

The  cost  of  planting  an  orchard  here  will  be 
about  $16  per  100  for  yearling  prunes  and 
peach  trees,  and  from  $4  to  $5  per  hundred  for 
preparing  the  ground  and  setting  the  trees. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  fruit  land  for  sale  here 
now  at  reasonable  rates,  and  any  person  want- 
ing land  here  can  get  the  desired  information 
oncerning  the  fruit-growing  quality  by  giving 
me  a  call,  as  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
fruit-growing  interests  of  the  county. 


GIL.ROY  UAIRIES. 

The  Gilroy  Record  says:  "A  good  dairy  cow 
is  generally  a  middle-grade  Durham.  Her  milk 
will  make  about  three  pounds  of  cheese  per 
day.  One  man,  at  a  cost  of  $25  per  month, 
can  attend  to  20  cows,  yielding  60  pounds  of 
cheese  per  day,  or  1,800  pounds  in  a  month, 
which,  at  14  cents  a  pound,  will  bring  $252  per 
month.  The  profit  from  the  whey,  which  is 
fed  to  hogs,  and  from  the  calves,  make  an  im- 
portant item.  A  cheesemaker's  services  are 
worth  $40  per  month,  but  one  cheese-maker 
can  attend  to  an  ordinary  dairy.  The  quality 
of  cheese  depends,  in  a  measure,  upon  the 
quality  or  character  of  the  feed  and  water,  but 
not  as  much  as  butter.  The  feed  in  this  local- 
ity is  mixed,  but  good.  An  alfalfa  field  is  very 
desirable  in  connection  with  a  dairy — in  fact  it 
has  become  an  almost  indispensable  auxiliary 
of  a  dairy  ranch.  Bran  is  fed  in  the  winter, 
until  grazing  gets  good,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
best  food  for  dairy  cows. 

Estimating  that  Gilroy  ships  500,000  pounds 
of  cheese  annually  (and  this  we  believe  is  ac- 
tually less  than  what  is  shipped),  and  receives 
12%  cents  per  pound  for  the  same  (which  is 
also  a  low  estimate),  we  have  $62,500  received 
for  our  cheese.  A  large  portion  of  this  money 
is  spent  in  Gilroy  for  supplies,  etc.,  and  adds 
materially  to  support  the  town." 


THE   FIRST   WHEAT   IN  AMERICA. 

The  first  wheat  raised  in  the  new  world  was 
sown  by  Spaniards  on  the  island  of  Isabella  in 
January,  1494,  and  in  March  the  ears  were 
gathered.  The  foundation  of  the  wheat  har- 
vest of  Mexico  is  said  to  have  been  three  or 
four  grains  carefully  cultivated  in  1530,  and 
preserved  by  a  slave  of  Cortez.  The  crop  of 
Quito  was  raised  by  a  Franciscan  monk  in  front 
of  the  convent.  Garcilasso  de  la  Nerga  afiirms 
that  in  Peru,  up  to  1547,  '^heaten  bread  had 
not  been  sold  at  Gosco.  Wheat  was  first  sown 
by  Gosnold  on  Cuttyhunk,  one  of  the  Eliza- 
beth Islands,  in  Buzzard's  Bay,  off  Massachu- 
setts, in  1602,  when  he  first  explored  the  coast. 
In  1604,  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  near  Ca- 
lais, Me.,  the  Sieur  De  Monts  had  some  wheat 
sown,  which  flourished  finely.  In  1611  the 
first  wheat  appears  to  have  been  sown  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  1626  samples  of  wheat  grown  in  the 
Dutch  colony  at  New  Netherlands  were  shown 


in  Holland.  It  is  probable  that  wheat  was 
sown  in  the  Plymouth  colony  prior  to  1620, 
though  we  find  no  record  of  it,  and  in  1629 
wheat  was  ordered  from  England  to  be  used  as 
seed.  In  1718  wheat  was  introduced  into  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Western  Com- 
pany. 


THE   OKANGE    CROP    OK   THE   SAN  GA- 
BRIEL. VALLEY. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Sewell,  of  San  Gabriel,  who  nas 
purchased  and  shipped  the  principal  part  of 
the  orange  crop  of  that  valley  for  several  years 
past,  gives  us  the  following  statement  of  pro- 
ducts: In  1879  the  gross  yield  of  o.anges  was 
42,000  boxe-i.  In  1880  it  was  15.000  boxes. 
The  present  year,  actual  shipments  and  esti- 
mates of  the  fruit  remaining  place  the  crop  at 
00,000  boxes,  of  which,  10,000  boxes  (thirty 
car-loads)  still  remain  upon  the  trees.  Judg- 
ing from  the  blossoms  and  indications  thus  far, 
Mr.  Sewell  estimates  that  next  year's  crop  will 
be  about  35,000  boxes.  Our  readers  will  ob- 
serve from  this  statement  evidences  of  the 
alternate  heavy  ajid  light  years  of  bearing, 
which  have  been  so  often  discussed.  In  the 
odd  years— 1879  and  1881 — the  yields  were  re- 
spectively 42,000  and  60,000  boxes,  while  in  the 
even  years— 1880  and  1882— they  fall  to  15,000 
and  35,000.  Of  course  with  the  reinforcements 
from  new  orchards  coming  into  bearing  the 
yield  shows  a  kind  of  arithmetical  progression 
in  both  the  "off"  and  the  "on"  years,  but  the 
ratio  between  the  two  is  not  greatly  changed. 
Concerning  the  net  proceeds  to  the  orange 
grower,  it  seems  that  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence between  the  full  and  the  short  year,  since 
with  a  scant  crop  the  fruit  is  larger  and  the 
prices  realized  are  more  satisfactory. — Los  An- 
odes Express. 


PROFITABLE  FRUIT. 

Now  that  it  is  uudeistood  that  fruit-growing 
is  to  be  one  of  the  great  resources  of  this  val- 
ley, and  probably  the  chief  source  of  its  future 
wealth,  one  of  the  most  important  things  to 
be  considered  by  those  who  are  planting  or- 
chards is.  What  kind  of  trees  shall  we  plant? 
What  fruit  will  prove  most  profitable  in  the 
long  run?  The  great  rage  for  the  citrus  fruit 
and  vineyards  has  led  many  to  lose  sight,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  other  fruits,  which  now  prom- 
ise to  be  equallj',  if  not  even  more,  remunera- 
tive. It  has  been  discovered  that  all  portions 
of  our  valley  are  not  equally  well  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  citrus  fruits.  Some  portions 
are  also  better  suited  to  the  production  of  rais- 
ins, perhaps,  though  they  have  been  grown  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  valley  with  good  suc- 
cess. Eeceutly,  however,  the  apricot  has  been 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention,  both  here 
and  in  other  sections  of  the  State.  The  San 
Jose  cannery  is  now  paying,  we  utiderstand, 
four  cents  a  pound,  while  2%  is  the  highest 
price  paid  here,  although  the  product  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  former  place  is  far  in  excess  of 
what  it  is  here. — San  Bernardino  Index. 


SORGHUM  GROVE. 

F.  A.  Gates  of  Garden  Grove,  Los  Angeles 
county,  writes  to  the  Kern  County  Gazette  as 
follows: 

I  plantt'd  about  eight  acres  of  early  amber 
cane,  part  on  sandy  and  part  on  alkali  soil; 
the  former  made  good  syrup  and  sugar,  the  lat- 
ter was  of  no  account  for  either.  On  good 
soil  I  raised  on  an  average  175  gallons  of  good 
syrup  and  much  sugar;  the  cost  of  cultivation 
is  about  the  same  as  corn  until  it  is  ready  for 
the  mill.  My  mill  was  a  two-horse  Victor  mill 
made  at  Cincinnati.  When  the  cane  was  at 
the  mill  stripped,  three  men  could  make  50  gal- 
lons of  good  syrup  in  ten  hours.  We  used 
four  horses,  two  at  a  time.  Our  pan  was  made 
of  galvanized  iron,  sides  one  inch  board,  eight 
inches  wide,  the  box  ten  feet  long,  four  apart- 
ments, on  a  brick  arch.  Have  been  selling  our 
syrup  by  the  barrel  at  60  cents  per  gallon;  in 
five  gallon  cans,  65  cents;  single  gallon,  75 
cents.  1  intend  to  run  my  mill  this  season, 
but  expect  to  run  on  outside  work  more  than 
on  my  own.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  jjaying 
business. 

CALIFORNIA'S  POPULATION. 

The  Hollifter  Pacific  Coast  newspaper  Bays: 
"  Our  population  ought  to  be  running  up  into  the 
millions,  but  with  all  the  magnificent  attractions 
poBseBScd  by  the  country  in  point  of  soil,  climate 
and  productiveneBS,  desirable  progrcBs  is  not  being 
made  in  tliia  grand  old  State,  tlio  tlieme  of  Buoli 
brilliant  prainc  at  the  bands  of  many  who  admire 
what  is  great,  beautiful  and  majestic  in  nature. 


PLUMS   AND  PRU.XE-^. 

We  would  like  to  call  the  special  attention  of 
fruit  growers,  and  those  intending  to  engage  in 
the  busi»ess,  to  the  adaptability  of  this  section 
of  the  country,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  Sono- 
ma county,  to  the  growing  of  plums  and  prunes. 
The  trees  are  healthy,  grow  vigi)rously,  live 
long,  and  will  never  fail  to  produce  good  crops. 
The  trees  bear  enormously  and  the  fruit  is  very 
fine.  The  market  for  dried  plums  and  prunes 
is  unlimited,  and  the  price  remunerative.  Here 
is  an  industry  that  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  at  reasonable  pri- 
ces, better  suited  for  it  than  anything  else. 
With  a  few  acres  planted  in  the  best  varieties 
of  plums  and  prunes,  and  a  cheap  patent  dryer 
to  cure  them  with,  a  man  could  make  a  good 
support  for  his  family,  and  lay  up  money.  Wo 
are  plumb  full  of  this  plum  subject,  and  the 
adaptability  of  this  section  of  the  county  for 
their  successful  growth,  and  we  court  the  in- 
vestigation of  persons  seeking  locations  for  the 
fruit  business. — Pelaluma  Courier. 


DECIDUOUS  FRUITS 

Of  course  a  peach  or  pear  or  apricot  orchard 
is  not  so  romantic  as  an  orange  orchard,  nor 
docs  it  sound  as  well  to  write  East  about,  but 
perhaps  there  is  as  much  money  in  it.  There  is 
but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  Southern 
California  that  will  excel  in  the  culture  of  cit- 
rus fruits,  and  it  is  only  the  superior  fruit  that 
will  find  a  profitable  market,  while  there  is 
hardly  an  sere  that  will  not  yield  some  kind  of 
deciduous  fruit  in  perfection,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle danger  cf  the  market  being  glutted  in  this 
line. — Sail  Bernardino  Times. 

W  T  CARRATT'S 

BRASS  m  BELL  FOiiNBBl 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  INPORTEK  OF 

Church  and  steamboat  BELLS  and  GONGS 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds, 
WATER  GATES,  GAS  GATES, 
FIRE  HVDHANTS, 
DOCK  HYDRANTS, 
GARDE V  HYDRANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINSI'fu 

Hooker's  Patenf 

CELEBRATED 

STEAM  PUMP 

83"The  best  and  most 
durable  in  use.  .Mso 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  and 
FARMING  purposes 

Root's     niast  KloTvers, 

For  Ventilating  Mines  and  for  Smelting  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES   AND  NOZZLES, 

For  Mining  Purposes. 

GA  KRATT'S  IMPROVED  JOURNAL  META I 

  IMPOItTER  OF   

i;.lN  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTING' 

,\LI.   KINOS  OF 

SHIP  WORK  &.  COr^POSITION  NAiL6 

A'|-  LOWEST  KATES. 


G.  P.  8bi:i 'HI 


rrriKsoN.      H.  W.  Se.M  i  niNO 


THE  STATE 

INVESTMENT  AND 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Of  San  rnvneisco,  California. 


FIEE  AND_MAEmE. 

statement,  January  1,  ISSl. 

Cash  Capital  fCOO.OOO  00 

Ui  serve  lor  Reinsnraneo   99, 7W  51) 

liesi  rve  for  Unpaid  Losses   SI.004  12 

Net  Surplus   fi7,5'.'8  2;i 

Total  Assets  $ac.ii,270  64 

Income  for  Year  1880   $'2'28.113  82 

Losses  paid  daring  Year  1881)   10U,4UU  42 

Losses  paid  since  Organization  1,118,17G  28 

Wo  are  also  .\t;ents  of  th*'  following  Companies: 

New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurant  Company, 
of  Manchester,  N.  H. 

AgRetti,  Junii.iry  Ixt,  18N1,  $->N.-,,  :i34.  ;jO. 

jPauific  Fire  Insurance  Oo.,  of  New  York. 

Assets,  .lanuary  IcM,  INKl,  97^'^,  :il!).  5:t. 

United  Assets  of  Conijiany  an«l  Agen- 
cies, $1,(J73,«30.27. 

TBOARU  OK  DIRECTORS:— PE^rEH  Donahue, 
R.  IlAmiisoN,  Geo.  O.  McMullin,  F.  Ames,  Rich- 
ard IvKito,  Jmiks  Irvine.  H.  H.  Watson,  A.J.  Bbyamt, 
D  Callaohan,  L.  Cunninobam,  C.  D.  O'Sullivan,  H. 
DiMOND,  Dr.  C.  F.  Bucklei.  M.  Mayblum,  II.  W.Seale. 

OFFICERS: 

A.  J.  BRYANT  President 

RICHARD   IVERS  Vlce-PreHident 

CHARLES  H.  CUSUING  Secretarj 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE: 

218  &  220  Sansome  Street.  San  Francisco. 

FIRST-CLASS    RISKS    ARE  SOLICITED. 


UNION 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


1 7  and  13  Fremont  street, 

8AN  FRANCISCO, 

A-GEIVTS    FOIl   O.   IS.  I»A.TJI^'f^ 

CELEBRATED  FILES, 

Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Sav^ 
Mandrels,   and   Saws   of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 


THE    CALIFORNIA  LLOYDS,) 
V Established  in  1861.) 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 


Paid-Up  C!ii)ital, 


$750,000 


PRINCIPAL  OPPICE, 

Nos.  416  aiifl  118  California  St. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States. 


«.  TOUCUARD,  IN.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vice-President. 

CHARLES  D.  HAVEN   SucrcUry 

JAMKS  D.  BAILEY  General  AKent 

GEORGE  T.  BOHEN   hiirv.  jur 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid  Up  Oaoital  $3,000,000 

Reserve  (U.  S.  Bonds)   3,500  000 

Agency  iit  New  Vorlc  6a  Wall  Street 

Ajfency  at  VlrKlnia.  Neva«lii. 


ISSUES  COMMERCIAL  AND  TRAVELERS' 
Cr(Mlit<- 

BujH  and  sells  ExclinnKo  «ncl  Telegraph le  TranBfers. 


TliU  Bank  has  S|icrial  FadUlles  for  Deal, 
ini;  in  Bullion. 


SAN  FEANOISOO,  Oaliforuia, 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


August, 


PAJARO  VALLEY. 

We  take  the  followiog  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
Cowrie;'.- 

T)iis  valley  is  over  twelve  miles  long  atd 
oeven  miles  wide,  may  be  called  garden  land, 
of  the  richest  and  deepest  kind,  some  portions 
seeming  still  inexhaustible  after  twenty-five 
years  of  cultivation.  This  valley  is  situated 
close  to  the  sea,  with  a  railroad  running  right 
through  it,  and  is  made  up  of  beautiful  fields 
and  orchards,  deep  alluvial  bottoms  and  fertile 
hillsides;  winding  streams  fringed  with  trees; 
several  beautiful  lakelets,  like  diamonds  set  in 
emerald;  a  range  of  mountains  to  the  north 
and  the  dancing  surf  to  the  south;  while  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  proof  against  the  driest 
season.  It  is  largely  devoted  to  wheat  raising, 
but  also  yields  annually  immense  crops  of  po- 
tatoep,  beets,  pumpkins  and  other  grains  and 
roots.  To  t'le  northward  toward  the  moun- 
tains two  narrow  valleys,  Corralitos  and  Green 
Valley  extend  into  the  foot-hills.  The  bottom 
lands  are  all  cultivated,  and  within  the  past 
few  years  many  fine  orchards  and  vineyards 
have  been  planted  on  the  hillsides.  Further 
up  we  reach  the  lower  verge  of  the  vast  red- 
wood timber  belt  which  extends  the  entire 
length  of  the  county.  The  town  of  AVatson- 
ville  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  velley, 
and  between  that  place  and  Santa  Cruz,  along 
the  coast  are  the  immense  San  Andreas  and 
Aptos  ranches.  From  the  latter  to  Santa  Cruz, 
a  distance  of  eight  miles,  the  territory  is  di- 
vided into  small  farms  containing  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  farms  in  the  State. 
Above  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz,  following  the 
ocean  shore  to  the  county  line,  are  a  series  of 
dairy  ranches  handsomely  located  producing 
butter  and  cheese  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
yielding  remunerative  returns  on  the  capital 
and  labor  invested.  At  a  varying  distance 
from  the  shore  the  land  rises  in  a  succession  of 
benches  broken  by  ravines  and  canyons,  and  it 
is  in  this  portion  of  the  county  that  the  grand 
opportunities  exist  for  small  farming,  fruit 
growing  and  grape  culture.  At  an  elevation 
of  from  300  to  '2,000  feet  above  the  sea  the  cli- 
mate undergoes  a  peculiar  modification,  and 
the  hillside  farms  produce  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
corn,  potatoes,  flax,  sweet  potatoes,  hops,  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  cherries, 
almonds,  and  all  the  small  fruits,  in  perfection 
and  abundance,  while  fine  specimens  of  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  tigs  and  olives  are  to  be  found 
in  sheltered  spots  around  almost  every  home- 
stead, proving  the  extraordinary  capacity  of 
both  soil  and  climate;  and  the  best  experience 
goes  to  show  that  for  people  of  limited  capital 
this  class  of  mixed  farming  on  a  small  scale  is 
not  only  the  safest  but  also  the  most  profit- 
able." 


A  COU.\TRY   TO   HAKE  HOMES  IIV. 

There  is  no  place  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where 
new-comers  seeking  a  country  to  make  paying, 
pleasant  homes,  can  satisfy  themselves  better 
than  at  and  around  San  Diego.  No  county  in 
the  State  offers  such  natural  advantages.  The 
climate  is  regular,  free  from  storms,  with  water 
in  abundance;  clear,  pleasant  sunshine  with 
gentle  breezes  25  days  out  of  every  mouth;  the 
air  pure,  coming  from  the  oce.in  and  the  Bay, 
and  wafted  back  by  the  delightful  breezes  from 
the  mountains.  The  back  country  is  abun- 
dantly watered  with  living  springs,  creeks  of 
pure  fresh  water,  and  small  rivers,  so  that  it 
might  be  subdivided  into  small  farms  with  liv- 
ing water  upon  each  farm.  Abundance  of  tim- 
ber suitable  for  making  building  lumber,  and 
for  firewood,  and  vast  quantities  of  tan  bark 
oak  that  furnishes  cheap  material  for  tanning 
leather  of  the  first  quality.  We  have  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  limestone  and  hydraulic 
cement  rock,  enough  to  supply  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  States  along  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Kailroad.  We  have  building  mate- 
rial of  the  best  qualities  from  marble,  sand- 
stone, granite,  down  to  the  common  adobe. 
Our  facilities  for  getting  to  market  are  first- 
class  by  rail  and  water,  and  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary next  we  will  have  our  railroad  running  to 
Colton,  when  our  transportation  facilities  will 
be  complete.  Then  we  can  offer  much  greater 
inducements  to  immigrants  to  locate  here.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  influx  of  visiting 
population  every  summer,  we  have  a  home 
market  for  our  fruits,  etc.  We  also  have  splen- 
did wagon  roads  all  over  the  county  afi'ording 
pleasant  drives  amid  grain  fields,  orange  groves 
and  beautiful,  picturesque  mountain  scenery. 
There  are  many  pleasant  resorts  upon  the  sea- 


coast,  and  other  interior  resorts  where  persons 
in  health  as  well  as  invalids  congregate  by  the 
hundreds. 

We  have  some  of  the  finest  orange  groves, 
vineyards,  olive  and  almond,  fig  and  banana 
orchards  in  the  State,  and  first-rate  market  fa- 
cilities. Our  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  all  the  choice  fruits  and  nuts, 
as  well  as  tobacco,  cotton,  small  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. We  have  two  to  three  ocean  steamers 
per  week  to  San  Francisco,  sailing  vessels  ar- 
riving and  departing  daily,  and  we  shall  soon 
have  two  trains  of  railroad  cars  arriving  and 
departing  to  San  Francisco,  vis  Colton,  every 
day.  Our  city  will  in  a  few  weeks  witness  the 
unloading  from  a  score  of  vessels  of  railroad 
ties,  steel  rails,  construction  trains,  freight  and 
passenger  cars,  locomotives  and  tenders  of  the 
California  Southern  Bailroad  Company.  Then 
will  the  lively  times  commence. — San  Diego 
Union. 

DIVERSIFIED  PRODUCTS. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  there  is  a  great  ten- 
dency among  California  farmers  to  give  their 
attention  solely  to  one  product,  leaving  every- 
thing else  needed  for  home  consumption  to  be 
either  purchased  for  cash  or  done  without — 
oftener  the  latter.  While  this  system  is  a  good 
one  to  secure  a  large  aggregate  production  of 
any  given  crop  in  the  State,  it  is  not  a  good 
one  for  the  farmer  in  the  smaller  valleys  and 
foot-hill  sections,  especially  those  more  or  less 
remote  from  market.  It  is  to  be  deprecated  in 
its  tendency  to  make  the  small  farmer's  living 
uncertain  aud  his  chances  to  lift  his  mortgage 
very  precarious  in  the  case  of  a  fall  of  wheat 
like  that  of  last  year.  It  will  pay  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  our  farmers  that  there  is 
money  in  raising  the  articles  he  needs  for 
home  use  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  In 
connection  with  this  idea  we  give  the  following 
excellent  extract  taken  from  the  Fiesno  Ex- 
positor: 

It  is  apparent  that  our  farmers  must  diver- 
sif}'  their  products.  The  raising  of  wheat  or 
fruit  alone  is  not  the  correct  thing.  Every  far- 
mer should  raise  his  own  meat  and  his  own 
vegetables,  and  should  make  his  own  butter — 
that  is,  his  wife  (if  he  has  one)  should  make 
the  butter.  The  waste  butter  about  a  house 
and  farm  will  keep  a  few  pigs  in  good  order, 
and  a  small  lot  of  chickens  will  almost  pick  up 
a  good  living.  The  money  spent  for  lard  and 
strong  bacon  every  year  would  bo  saved,  and 
would  go  toward  the  .'arming  capital,  if  aiten- 
tion  is  paid  to  these  minor  details,  besides  get- 
ting articles  far  more  wholesome.  We  notice 
that  many  of  our  farmers  purchase  from  the 
stores  every  article  of  provisions  consumed 
about  their  farms  and  some  of  the  articles  for 
instance,  ham,  bacon,  lard  and  butter — are 
brought  in  most  instances  from  San  Francisco 
and  some  of  the  cities  of  the  East.  In  these 
articles  go  much  of  the  profit  from  the  farm, 
and  it  goes,  too,  to  build  up  farmers  and  deal- 
ers elsewhere.  The  farmers  of  Fresno  county 
should  be  exporters  of  the  articles  mentioned 
and  not  importers.  They  should  bring  money 
from  other  parts  to  purchase  these  very  articles 
instead  of  sending  away  their  capita!  to  enrich 
people  elsewhere.  The  farmer  who  looks  after 
these  details  is  sure  to  prosper. — Shania  Inde- 
pendent. 

CAL.IFORM.V   OIL,  RKGION. 

From  the  San  Jose  Mercury  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing: "  It  is  a  long  time  since  Professor  Sil- 
iman,  the  noted  geologist,  predicted  that  Cali- 
fornia would  ultimately  become  the  largest 
oil-producing  country  in  the  world.  Great  ef- 
forts have  been  made  of  late  to  bring  about  the 
fulfilment  of  this  prediction.  According  to 
the  Scientific  American  the  oil  region  consists 
of  a  section  of  coast  range  mountains  covering 
200,000  acres,  and  extending  from  Santa  Cruz 
to  Santa  Barbara,  a  distance  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  During  the  past  four  years 
the  Pacific  Coast  Oil  Company  have  got  con- 
trol of  the  most  of  this  territory  under  long 
leases,  and  within  the  past  year  they  have  sunk 
wells  which  yield  good  results,  built  pumping 
works  and  refineries,  laid  down  iron  lines,  and 
established  factories  for  the  production  of 
casks  and  barrels.  They  have  now  about  a 
score  of  wells,  aud  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
supply  not  only  the  markets  of  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  which  require  3,500,000 
gallons  yearly,  but  Japan,  Java,  China,  Austra- 
lia and  Mexico,  which  require,  perhaps,  ten 
times  as  much  oil.  This  is  a  new  industry 
which  is  evidently  destined  to  add  immensely 
to  the  wealth  of  this  State." 


BCTTE'S  LUMBER  INTERESTS. 

From  all  sources  comes  the  cheering  intelli- 
gence to  lumbermen  that  the  coming  season 
will  be  an  exceptional  one  for  the  sale  of  their 
productions,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
lumbermen  of  Butte  county  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  take  advantage  of  this  boom  in 
the  lumber  market,  by  running  their  mills  to 
the  utmost  capacity.  The  demands  in  the 
Eastern  States  for  doors,  windows,  etc.,  made 
of  sugar  pine  is  so  great  that  several  large  firms 
in  San  Francisco  are  manufacturing  these 
articles  and  shipping  them  East.  They  find 
that  sugar  pine  can  be  delivered  at  their  mills 
in  San  Francisco  from  this  county  cheaper 
than  from  any  other  section  of  the  State,  aud 
our  millmen,  realizing  the  fact,  are  turning 
out  large  quantities  of  this  desirable  article. 
At  the  Lumpkin  mill,  owned  by  Messrs.  Farn- 
haro  &  Chappelle,  2,500,000  feet  will  be  turned 
out,  1,500,000  feet  of  which  will  be  sent  to  San 
Francisco,  and  1,000,000  feet  will  be  retained 
in  the  yards  at  the  mill,  to  supply  the  demand 
for  the  opening  of  next  summer's  trade.  At 
George  B.  Rogers'  mill,  Mooretown,  1,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  will  be  sawed  and  delivered  to 
San  Francisco  purchasers  this  summer.  The 
Flea  Valley  mill  will  be  run  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity, but  the  amount  of  lumber  they  will 
turn  out  is  not  at  present  knowp.  A  San  Fran- 
cisco company  will  erect  a  large  saw-mill  near 
Mooretown,  and  the  machinery  for  a  new  mill 
at  Brush  Creek  is  now  being  cast  at  the  Marys- 
ville  foundry. — Orovilte  Mercury. 


MESQ,UIT   GRASS    FOR  DAIRIES. 

The  Pelaluma  Aryu.s  says:  "  Near  the  reser- 
voir of  the  Sonoma  County  Water  Company, 
in  Petaluma,  there  is  u  small  patch  of  Texas 
mesquit  grass.  Its  growth  is  luxuriant,  and  it 
looks  as  though  it  would  be  a  profitabl'j  grass 
to  grow  here  for  stock.  E.  Denman  informs  u« 
that  up  the  coast  near  Point  Arena,  and  this 
side  where  the  pine  and  other  timber  has  been 
cleared  off,  this  same  mesquit  grass  has  been 
planted  on  hundreds  of  acres,  and  keeping 
green  all  the  year  round,  afibrds  the  best  of 
feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  but  it  does  not 
make  good  hay.  Henry  Lawrence  has  about  a 
hundred  acres  of  it  on  his  ranch  near  Tomales, 
and  others  of  his  neighbors  on  the  coast  have 
tried  it  with  success.  Lawrence  says  Le  has 
tried  diflferent  kinds  of  foreign  grasses  on  his 
ranch,  but  nothing  has  done  so  well  or  pro- 
duced as  much  feed  as  the  mesquit  grass.  The 
patch  in  this  city  is  now  heading  out,  aud  the 
stalks  are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  bight.  The 
heads  are  large  and  full  of  seed.  The  roots 
are  well  set  in  the  ground,  and  above  the  sur- 
face the  grass  stools  out  in  large  bunches. 
Dairymen  and  farmers  having  land  suitable 
for  its  growth  should  try  the  mesquit  grass. 
It  does  well  on  any  damp  lands,  and  we  should 
think  would  grow  anywhere  within  the  fog 
belt  of  the  coast." 


SUB-IRRIGATION. 

The  subject  of  sub-irrigation  has  been  at 
trading  considerable  attention  of  late,  and  will 
doubtless  be  considered  an  indispensable  thing 
in  many  of  the  vineyards  and  orchards  of  the 
Sacramento  valley,  in  a  few  years;  aud  as  usu- 
al in  such  cases  those  who  first  realize  this  ne- 
cessity and  practice  it,  will  prosper  by  it.  The 
principle  of  sub-irrigation  has  already  proven 
itself  to  be  the  best  method  of  improving  both 
the  growth  of  the  tree  and  also  of  the  fruit.  It 
has  been  successfully  tried  in  Colusa  county, 
and  Messrs.  Blowers  near  Woodland,  aud 
Briggs  near  Davisville,  have  commenced  a  gen- 
eral system  of  irrigation  upon  this  plan.  The 
means  to  be  adopted  now  seems  to  be  the  only 
question,  and  in  this  connection  we  are  for  an- 
other method,  now  being  tested  by  Jos.  Craig, 
which  appears  to  be  not  only  successful  but 
scientific.  Applying  the  principle  of  capillary 
attraction,  all  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  por- 
ous substance  will  cause  water  and  moisture  to 
rise  to  a  considerable  heighth,  owing  to  the 
surrounding  and  attendant  circumstances.  By 
boring  a  four-inch  liole  to  the  first  strata  of 
gravel  and  water,  and  then  refilling  it  with 
sand  and  fine  gravel,  Mr.  Craig  has  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  scientific  experiment,  and  he  has 
found  by  this  method  when  the  strata  of  water 
is  not  more  than  14  to  16  feet  distant,  the  mois- 
ture rises  in  sufficient  quantities  to  dispense 
with  any  further  means  of  irrigation  The 
ideals  worth  experimenting  upon  and  may 
prove  a  blessing  in  disguise. —  Woodland  Dem- 
ocrat. 


HAYWAKDS  FRUIT. 

The  Haywards  Journal  says:  "A  number  of 
gentlemen  living  in  this  neighborhood  who- 
own  their  own  places  have  devoted  much  of 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
fruits  aud  the  introduction  of  superior  varie- 
ties, not  only  for  the  purpose  of  investigation, 
but  also  looking  toward  making  their  property- 
more  valuable.  The  market  is  always  open  to 
any  fruits  grown,  but  when  it  becomes  under- 
stood that  it  is  just  as  cheap  aud  by  far  more 
remunerative  to  grow  the  best  varieties,  the 
more  common  products  will  rapidly  disappear. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  Haywards  are  excel- 
lently adapted  for  experiments  of  this  kind, 
and  fruits  that  do  well  anywhere  else  are  found 
to  do  even  better  here.  Among  others  en- 
gaged in  this  laudable  enterprise  is  G.  F.  Cro- 
well,  who  owns  several  acres  of  choice  land, 
beautifully  situated  in  the  small  valley  just 
north  of  the  town  limits,  known  as  the  "Home- 
stead." All  kinds  of  fruit  are  grown  on  his 
place,  but  he  is  at  present  mainly  turning  his 
attention  to  smaller  bush  fruits,  aud  has  been 
very  successful  in  his  experiments  with  straw- 
berries, blackberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries, 
and  currants." 


RAISINS. 

Says  the  New  York  Star:  "  The  Californians 
have  succeeded  in  producing  raisins  that  are 
said  to  rival  the  finest  Spanish  varieties." 


Summer  Arrangement. 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  I88I1 

Ami  utitil  further  notice,  Passeni^er  Trains  will  leave 
from,  and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passent^er  Depot 
(Towuseud  St..  between  3d  and  4tli  8t;eots)  as  follows: 


LEAVK  1 

s.  r.  j 

8:30  A. 

M. 

t  9:30  A. 

M. 

10:40  A. 

M. 

*  3::i0  P. 

M. 

4:25  V. 

U. 

*  .5:1.-.  P. 

M. 

fi:30  P. 

M. 

8:30  A. 

M. 

t  9:30  A. 

M. 

10:4(1  A. 

M. 

*  3:.m  p. 

M. 

4:-25  p. 

M. 

10:40  A. 

M. 

*  3:30  p. 

M. 

10:40  A. 

M. 

*  3:30  P. 

H. 

10:40  A. 

M. 

*  3::«  P. 

M. 

10:40  A. 

M 

DESTINATION. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,.,  i 
 and  Mcnlo  Park  


r  I 

I  .Santa  Clara.  8an  Jose  and.  | 
i  .  .Princii)iil  Way  Stations. .  } 
1  I 
I  J 
(  ,Gilroy,Pajaro,Catitroville. ) 
I  and  Salinas  | 

\ 


j  .HoUister  and  Trcs  PinoB. 

(.Monterey,  Aptos.  Soquel.  I 

I  and  Santa  Cruz  j 

.  .Snledsd  and  Way  Stations. . . 


ARRIVE 
8.  P. 


»3B  p.  M. 
t  8:15  P.  M. 

CiM  P.  M. 
*10;02  A.  M. 

9:03  A.  M. 
*  8:10  A.  M. 

6:40  A.  M. 

3:3fi  P.  M. 
t  8:15  P.  M. 

6. -00  P.  M. 
•10fl2  A.  M. 

9.-03  A.  M. 

CM)  V.  M. 

•10.02  A.  M. 

600  P.  M. 
•10 .-02  P.  .M. 
6.-00  P.  M. 

*10«2  A.  M. 

6K>0  P.  M. 


•Sundays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only. 


Static  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10:40  a.  .m. 
Train,  except  Pescadern  Stages  via  San  Mateo,  which 
connect  with  8:30  a.  m.  Train. 

Ticket  Offices. —Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
aud  No.  2  New  Montgomery  street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  B.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass,  ic  Tkt.  Agt. 

»3^S.  P  AtUntic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yu- 
ma, etc.,  leaves  Sau  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at  9:30  A.  M. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

LEAVE  WHARF  CORNER  Or' 

SFirst  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Tokobauia  with  Steamers  for  Shangbae 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco 
UAKI.ir,       I     OCEANIC,     I  BKI.OIC. 

SATIUIMY.     I     THURSr).\Y,  FRIDAY. 
Septeiiibi  r  17th.   1     OciiilM-r  fith.      !     August  19th. 
S.\TI:KII,\Y.      1   WEDNESDAY,  FRIDAY, 
December  3rd.    |   Deci'uiber  21st.   |   November  4th. 
Excuraion  Tlck«-li»  to  -Vokohaina  and  Re- 
turn at  Rrduecd  Rates. 


Cabin  plans  "on  exhibition  and  •passage"  tickets  for 
Bale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co. '»  General  Oflires,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 


FOR   FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  808  Market  street.  Union 
Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAK, 

Gen'l  Passenjjer  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFOED, 
Preudeoc 


August. 
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GROWING   SUlAlX.  FRtJITS. 

The  following,  taken  from  [the  Santa  Cruz 
Courier  and  Local  Item,  shows  the  profits  of 
growing  small  fruits  in  California: 

Time  and  again  it  has  been  stated  and  dem- 
onstrated that  the  fertile  soil  and  genial  cli- 
mate of  this  section  of  country  was  such,  that 
a  very  few  acres  of  land  well  cultivated  was 
suflBcient  to  yield  a  livelihood  to  any  family  of 
frugal  and  industrious  habits.  We  were  forci- 
bly impiessed  with  this  truth  last  week  when 
visiting  the  home  of  Mr.  C.  Gault,  in  Branci- 
forte.  About  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Ganlt  pur- 
■chased  an  acre  of  laud  on  a  street  running  par- 
allel with  the  Sequel  road,  a  part  of  the  old 
Wood's  farm  and  about  one  mile  from  Santa 
Cruz  Court  House.  On  this  property  he  built 
a  neat  and  comfortable  house,  set  out  a  few 
fruit  trees  and  the  next  season  bought  and 
planted  two  dozen  red  raspberry  canes.  Their 
growth  and  bearing  was  so  prolific  that  it 
turned  his  attention  to  their  culture,  until  now 
aiearly  his  entire  homestead  is  occupied  by 
raspberry,  strawberry  and  blackberry  vines, 
■about  one-half  being  devoted  to  raspberries. 
'Of  surplus  plants  he  has  sold  16,000  within 
the  past  two  years,  besides  those  used  by  him- 
self and  many  given  away.  Last  year  during 
the  mouth  of  heaviest  bearing  from'Juue  21st 
to  .July  21st  he  sold  1025  boxes  of  raspberries 
at  an  average  price  of  12^^  cents  per  box.  This 
season  he 'is  making  an  accurate  record  of  the 
entire  crop  which  we  hope  to  present  to  our 
readers  at  the  close  of  the  season.  A  plat  of 
■strawberries  50x60  feet  in  this  garden  has 
already  produced  2,000  boxes  this  year,  and  the 
<jther  berries  all  promise  well.  Mr.  G.  does 
not  irrigate  his  raspberries,  depending  upon 
■cultivation  and  mulching  to  jjroduce  sufficient 
moisture.  As  a  result  his  berries  are  firmer, 
and  of  better  flavor,  although  not  attaining 
such  immense  size  as  the  iriigated  fruit.  Uu- 
tilled  laud  in  the  vicinity  is  overgrown  with 
siorrel  and  looks  comparatively  worthless  yet 
only  the  hand  of  an  intelligent  cultivator  is 
needed  to  make  any  of  the  desolate  places  in 
this  region  bud,  blossom  and  bring  forth  in 
profusion. 

A  LIVELY  LUMBER  BUSINESS. 

The  Watsonville  Mill  and  Lumber  Co.,  which 
is  doing  an  unusually  large  business  this  year, 
is  constantly  running  three  saw-mills  and  one 
shingle  mill.  At  its  yard  in  Pajaro  it  receives 
daily  about  00,000  feet  of  lumber,  consisting  of 
ties,  telegraph  poles,  building  material,  etc., 
and  expects  to  cut  during  the  season  fully  12,- 
000,000  feet  of  redwood.  Between  forty  and 
fifty  teams  are  engaged  in  hauling  the  lumber 
from  the  mills  to  the  yard  at  Pajaro,  and  about 
250  men  are  employed  at  the  mills  and  in  the 
woods.  The  force  is  larger  this  year  than  it 
has  been  for  any  previous  season,  owing  to 
the  heavy  demand  for  material.  Shipments  of 
telegraph  poles  are  being  made  to  Guaymas, 
Mexico,  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  to  Nevada, 
while  large  shipments  of  ties  are  being  made 
to  the  front  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad.  Heavy  orders  for  building  ma- 
terial are  being  filled  for  points  south  of  here, 
while  shingles  by  the  million  are  being  sent 
out  of  the  State.  A  few  months  ago  the  com- 
pany leased  the  shingle  mill,  and  at  that  time 
had  6,000,000  shingles  on  hand  to  fill  orders. 
Since  the  lease  was  made  orders  for  over  7,000,- 
000  more  shingles  have  been  received,  and  the 
mill  is  running  full  capacity  to  catch  up  with 
orders.  Orders  for  poles,  building  material, 
etc.  are  ahead  of  the  mills,  and  lumber  is  be- 
ing shipped  about  as  fast  as  they  can  cut  it. 
Large  gangs  of  men  are  in  the  woods  cutting 
ties,  for  which  there  is  an  unusually  heavy  de- 
mand this  year.  Taken  altogether  this  is  a 
big,  booming  season  with  the  Watsonville  Mill 
and  Lumber  Co.,  and  one  has  but  to  visit  Pa- 
jaro station  to  be  fully  convinced  that  the  lum- 
bering business  of  this  section  is  a  heavier  in- 
terest than  generally  thought  to  be. —  Watson- 
ville Pfijaronian. 

THE  MINES  OF  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST. 

The  present  era  of  prosperity  all  over  the 
land  may  be  largely  attributed  to  the  opening 
up  of  the  mines  of  the  great  southwest.  This 
has  stimulated  the  construction  of  railways  at 
a  rate  never  before  experienced  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  In  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Mexico,  Texas,  the 
railway  engineer  follows  the  prospector  and 
miner  and  lays  the  tracks  of  steel  over  deserts 
and  on  mountains  above  the  clouds. — Los  An- 
geles Commercial. 


IRON  MOUNTAIN. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  are  now 
able  to  inform  our  readers  that  an  extensive 
bodv  of  rich  silver  bearing  ore  has  just  been 
reached  in  one  of  the  tunnels  extended  into 
the  Lost  Confidence  mine.  The  face  of  the 
tunnel  which  is  being  driven  into  this  body  of 
ore,  is  now  seventy-five  feel  below  tlie  surface 
out-croppings  of  the  ledge.  Therefore  it 
seems  to  be  an  admitted  fact  that  the  perma- 
nency of  this  mine  may  be  relied  uijon.  Some 
fine  samples  of  the  ore  just  taken  frcmi  the 
face  of  the  tunnel  may  now  be  seen  at  the 
store  of  E.  Lewin,  on  Main  street. 

The  tunnel  in  which  the  recent  strike  was 
made  is  in  a  <listance  of  125  feet,  and  the  aver- 
age assay  of  all  ore  taken  from  the  first  85  feet 
was  $42  per  ton,  with  occasional  assays  from 
choice  specimens  of  sulphurets  that  have 
yielded  from  $200  10  $6,000  per  ton.  The  im- 
portance of  this  discovery  cannot  be  over  esli- 
niated.  An  almost  inexhaustible  deposit  of 
rich  silver-bearing  ore  is  almost  at  our  door. 
Thi^  will  infuse  new  life  into  the  mining  inter- 
ests of  Shasta  county,  and  cause  her  to  again 
take  her  place  among  the  treasure  producing 
counties  of  the  State.  The  proprietors  of  this 
valuable  property  are  men  of  energy  as  well  as 
means  and  deserve  credit  for  the  patient  and 
systematic  manner  in  which  they  have  con- 
ducted the  prospecting  which  has  resulted  in 
uncovering  this  vast  store  of  mineral  wealth 
heretotore  so  jealously  guarded  by  nature. 
We  understand  that  a  good  wagon  road  will 
soon  be  constructed  from  Shasta  to  the  mine 
and  then  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  the 
mountain  sides  will  echo  with  the  noise  of 
mining  machinery  and  Iron  Mountain  take  its 
place  among  the  liveliest  mining  camps  of  the 
Pacific  coast. — Shasta  Courier. 


THE   RACE  FOR  COIiV. 

From  an  Ari/cmaiit  editorial  we  clip  the  fol- 
lowing: "  San  Francisco  will  be  just  as  g)  eat 
as  its  geographical  and  commercial  positi<jn 
will  entitle  it  to  become.  California  and  San 
Francisco  will  have  all  the  trade  they  are  le- 
gitimately entitled  to  receive,  and  nomoie. 
Such  productions  of  ours,  whether  agricultural 
or  manufactured,  will  command  the  markets  of 
the  country  to  the  extent  that  they  are  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  jaroduetions  nf  other 
places.  And  the  sooner  our  merchants,  busi- 
ness men,  manufacturers,  mechanics,  faimers, 
fruit-growers,  and  laborers  realize  that  they 
are  a  part  of  the  great  national  hive  of  indus- 
try, and  are  to  have  no  honey  they  do  not 
gather,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them.  Our 
isolation  from  having  but  one  railroad  is 
already  broken  in  upon,  and  we  are  to  hr-  sur- 
rounded and  invadfd  by  a  ruthless  horde  of 
trading  Goths  oud  commercial  Vandals,  who 
will  not  respect  the  traditions  of  our  trade,  and 
who  will  run  over  our  fossilized  old  fogies, 
and  trample  under  foot  all  our  merchants  and 
business  men  who  do  not  keep  pace  with  them 
in  the  race  for  coin." 


DITCHING   AT  NOVATO. 

The  Marin  county  Journal  says:  "  Some 
time  ago  we  noticed  an  invention  of  J.  A.  Mur- 
ray for  ditching  and  diking,  which  has  done 
wonderful  work  at  Novato  Meadows.  Mr. 
Murray  has  fully  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bility of  this  ditcher,  and  is  building  new  ones 
of  immense  size,  for  use  in  the  reclamation 
districts  of  Fisher  and  Ferris,  on  the  San  Joa- 
quin. He  will  also  do  extensive  work  for  Fer- 
ris and  DeLong,  at  Novato  Meadows,  whose 
tide  lands  are  contiguous.  Mr.  Murray  revives 
the  long-mooted  project  of  a  ship  canal 
through  the  San  Rafael  marsh  to  deep  water, 
and  gives  it  a  practical  character  by  his  low  es- 
timates of  the  cost." 


SUB-IRRIGATION. 

In  a  paragraph  on  this  subject,  the  River- 
side Pm.s  says :  "It  require.^  far  less  water 
than  the  present  method.  It  does  not  impov- 
erish the  ground;  it  is  easy  to  control  and 
equalize  the  distribution  of  water  to  particu- 
lar trees  or  parts  of  the  grounds;  the  use  of 
reservoirs  peimits  regularity  in  irrigation; 
liquid  fertilizers  may  be  easily  and  economi- 
cally carried,  without  loss,  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good;  it  permits  deep  plowing  with- 
out injuring  roots;  it  admits  the  careful  treat- 
ment of  orchards  with  chemicals,  suggesting 
remedies  for  diseases;  there  is  less  liability  to 
frost,  and  trees  keep  healthier  than  where  the 
surface  is  flooded;  it  saves  a  large  amount  of 
time,  labor  and  expense  in  ditching,  boxing, 
etc." 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  MARKET  STREET,    -  -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FURNITURE 


IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTrRERS, 

 AND  

"V\7"lxolejsa,l©  rtixd  Heta.il  IDoixlors  In. 

FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Loung^ino;  Chairs,  Etc.— Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished.— Designs  F'urnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  Market  Street,      -      -      Sail  Francisco. 


THE   WHEAT  CROP. 

The  new  harvest  year  has  commenced  iu  this 
State.  The  crop  will  fall  perhaps  300,000  tons 
short  of  that  of  last  year;  but  to  make  this  up 
we  have  on  hand  between  -150,000  and  500,000 
tons  of  last  year's  crop  left  over.  There  was  a 
decided  scarcity  of  tonnage  last  year,  and  the 
rates  of  freight  .therefore  rnled  uuivorsally 
high.  Although  the  prices  were  good,  the  rates 
asked  for  foreign  charters  were  so  binding  as 
to  cause  a  very  large  storatje  of  last  year's 
crop,  resulting  in  the  great  surplus  now  on 
hand.  The  available  supply  for  all  purposes 
for  the  ensuing  year  may  be  set  down  at  1,800,- 
000  tons.  The  local  consumption  for  flour  and 
seed  will  take  350,000  tons,  so  that  we  shall 
have  1,450,000  tons  to  meet  the  demand  for 
foreign  consumption.  The  number  of  vessels 
loaded  with  wheat  on  this  coast  for  Europe  last 
year  was  353,  and  yet  one-fourth  of  the  avail- 
able crop  remained  over.  With  a  crop  nearly 
as  voluminous  this  year,  we  shall  require  at 
least  441  vessels  of  the  average  tonnage  to 
carry  the  surplus  to  Europe.  The  entire  ton- 
nage en  route  and  in  port  only  amounts  to 
301,300,  so  that  we  shall  fall  short  again  this 
year  of  bottoms  in  which  to  transport  our 
wheat.  But  there  is  another  contingency  to 
look  forward  to  which  may  not  make  the  cor- 
ner on  ships  so  binding  this  year  as  it  was  last. 
The  probability  that  before  the  present  wheat 
year  shall  expire  we  shall  have  through  trans- 
portation to  New  Orleans  via  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, may  cut  an  important  figure  in  the  wheat 
problem.  If  the  railroad  should  bid  for  wheat 
freights  against  the  sea  route,  a  healthy  equil- 
ibrium would  be  estaMished  in  rates  and  we 
would  be  enabled  to  market  our  entire  surplus 
crop.  As  it  is,  however,  the  conspicuous  fact 
stares  us  iu  the  face  that  we  shall  fall  short  on 
bottoms  if  we  have  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
sea  route  to  market  our  wheat.  What  effect 
this  condition  of  afi'airs  should  have  upon  our 
farmers  iu  selling  or  withholding  their  wheat, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  But  the  operators 
will  certainly  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  therts  are  now  fewer  ships  avail- 
able than  there  will  be  cargoes. — Los  Angeles 
Express. 

LOW   GR.\DE   ORKK  PAV. 

We  have  heretofore  referred  to  mines  in  Si- 
erra and  Plumas  counties  worked  by  an  En- 
glish company,  such  mines  being  the  Sierra 
Buttes,  in  the  former  county,  and  Plumas  Eu- 
reka mine  in  the  latter  county.  The  report, 
which  we  publish  in  part,  appeared  in  the  Lon- 
don (Eng.)  Mining  Journal,  and  shows  very 
conclusively  that  a  profit  can  be  derived,  and 
dividends  paid,  from  working  ores  that  will  net 
less,  by  seventy  per  cent.,  than  the  ore  now 
being  taken,  in  large  quantities,  from  the  Ida 
Easlcy  Mine,  near  Calistoga: 

During  the  last  half  of  1880  the  Sierra  Buttes 
Mine  yielded  24,864  tons  at  an  average  cost  of 
$3.56  per  ton;  the  mills  crushed  the  ore  at  an 
average  cost  of  63c.  per  ton,  making  the  total 
cost  $4.1!),  as  compared  with  ^3.'J7  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  The  yield  of  free  gold  was 
$5.91,  and  including  tailings,  $6.84,  an  in- 
crease of  about  a  dollar  per  ton.  The  net 
credit  balance  yran  £18,024  13s  Id  from  which 
a  dividend  of  Is  per  share  or  £6,136  was  de- 
clared, leaving- a  balance  of  £11,899  13a  lOd  to 
be  carried  forward.  The  product  of  the  Plu- 
mas Eureka  mine  for  the  same  time  was  24,000 
tons,  and  by  the  Seventy-six  mine  12,490  tons, 
at  an  average  cost  of  $2.66  per  ton.  The  quan- 
tity crushed  by  the  two  mills  was  38,571  tons 
at  average  cost  of  56c.  per  ton,  making  a  total 
cost  of  $3.3£  per  ton.  It  is  this  economical 
working  of  mines  that  is  attended  with  such 
success.  The  average  value  of  the  ore  crushed 
was  $0.50  per  ton  the  aggi-egate  amount  being 
$250,482.  The  profit  for  the  half  year  was 
£21,422  5s  9d  from  which  a  dividend  of  3s  per 
share,  or  £21,093  15s  was  declared,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £12,886  12s  3d  to  be  carried  forward 
— Napa  County  Valistogian. 


CAliIPORNIA'S   AGRICUL.Tt'KAI,  DBVEL- 
OPMEXTS. 

The  Kew  York  Spipping  Lift,  whose  editor 
visited  ihis  State  a  short  time  ago,  closes  an 
article  in  his  valuable  paper  tinder  the  above 
heading,  as  follows:  "It  challenges  tne  whole 
world  for  a  parallel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  in  the  production  of 
wool,  wine,  fruit  and  other  products  of  the 
sort,  together  with  those  of  the  mine,  the  work- 
shop and  the  factory.  With  such  a  combina- 
tion of  vast  and  varied  resources,.  California 
ciiuuot  fail  to  prosper," 


THE  RESOURCES 


THE  STATE  AT  I<AR6B. 

We  take  the  following,  regarding  the  State's 
business  outlook,  from  the  Petaluma  Ar(ius  : 

We  gather  from  our  exchanges,  which  em- 
brace the  wide  range  of  the  State,  that  the 
present  season  is  one  of  unusual  activity  in 
improvements  in  cities,  town  and  country. 
These  improvements  are  not  of  a  character  re- 
sulting from  inflated  speculative  ideas,  but  of 
the  sober  substantial  kind,  indicative  of  a 
healthy  return  of  business  prosperity.  This 
new  condition  of  affairs  is  the  more  promising 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  of  slow  and 
gradual  growth,  the  people  seeming  to  have 
learned  caution  in  the  dear  school  of  experi- 
ence through  which  they  have  so  recently 
passed.  The  day  of  inflated  ideas  have  passed 
and  all  classes  have  come  to  a  realization  of 
the  truth  that  substantial  prosperity  requires  a 
deeper  and  more  substantial  foundation  than 
visionary  sentiment  to  rest  upon.  Fictitious 
wealth  has  had  its  day,  and  has  passed  on  to 
give  place  to  the  tangible  and  real.  Of  course 
there  are  many  who  fail  as  yet  to  see  indica- 
tions of  a  return  of  good  times,  and  it  is  well 
that  this  is  so,  for  it  tends  to  promote  a  healthy 
economy  that  will  not  be  barren  of  ultimate 
good  results.  In  truth,  prudent  economy  is  a 
virtue  worthy  of  cultivation  by  all  classes.  It 
is  an  over-weening  ambition  to  live  beyond 
station  and  means  that  most  often  makes  ship- 
wreck of  fortunes.  Many  who  were  possessed 
of  an  easy  competence,  during  those  years  of 
wild  inflation  became  crazed  after  increased 
wealth,  and  in  grasping  for  more  jeopardized 
what  they  already  had.  These  lessons  of  the 
past  will  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the 
fviture.  Hence  we  feel  confidence  in  the  per- 
manence of  the  prosperity  now  manifesting 
itself  throughout  the  State.  While  it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  we  hav»  a  full  average  crop 
this  year,  yet  taking  the  State  at  large,  and 
taking  into  account  the  dairy,  wool  and  grape 
industries,  we  believe  in  point  of  material  prcs- 
perity  this  year  will  stand  fair  with  the  years 
as  they  run.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  State  is 
in  an  unusually  prosperous  condition. 


PACIFIC   GROVE  RETREAT. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  tho.se  who 
often  have  a  few  days  at  their  disposal  for  re- 
creation, to  the  peculiar  advantages  possessed 
by  this  peerless  seaside  resort.  It  is  easily  ac- 
cessible, either  by  land  or  witer,  has  a  most 
healthy  and  invigorating  climate,  splendid  sea 
bathing,  beautiful  drives,  salt  and  fresh  water 
fishing  and  game  at  easy  distances,  and  for  ths 
ladies  and  children  no  more  pleasant  occupa- 
tipn  can  be  found  than  in  gathering  the  exquis- 
ite mosses  and  shells  with  which  the  bench 
abounds;  while  for  invalids  its  waters  are  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  State.  Besides  all  these  ad- 
vantages there  are  none  of  the  disturbing  in- 
fluences which  exist  at  so  many  watering  pla- 
ces, as  no  immorality  of  any  kind  is  permitted 
on  the  grounds.  Parties  wishing  to  visit  this 
pleasant  seaside  resort  will  please  notice  that 
they  have  the  right  to  provide  themselves  with 
everything  needful  for  sleeping  and  eating  dur- 
ing their  entire  stay,  and  they  are  invited  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  particularly 
during  the  assembly  of  the  Chautauqua  Liter- 
ary Circle,  when  furnished  accommodations 
may  not  be  sufficient  for  all  who  come.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
roads will  bring  everything  required  as  freight 
at  a  low  rate;  and  particularly  that  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  will  bring  all  necessary 
camp  equipage  free  of  charge,  thus  enabling 
every  one  to  live  as  cheaply  as  they  choose. — 
Monterey  Calif ornian. 


MORE  IRON   ORE  FOUND. 

Several  years  ago  C.  Holland  located  a  ledge 
of  what  he  classed  as  iron  bearing  ore,  situa- 
ted at  a  point  on  Bear  river,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  above  McCourtncy  crossing.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Appeal  says  that  recently 
Prof.  Hawkins,  of  the  Spenceville  Coppermine, 
has  compared  specimens  of  ore  from  this  miae 
with  ore  from  the  Clipper  Gap  mine,  and  pro- 
nounces them  exactly  the  same.  There  is  a 
solid  body  of  this  ore  200  feet  in  w^idth  that 
can  be  traced  in  a  solid  formation  for  nearly  or 
quite  a  mile.  The  ore  is  known  as  the  mag- 
netic ore,  and  is  the  most  valuable  on  the  coast. 
The  work  of  developing  this  claim  will  be 
comparatively  inexpensive.  An  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  at  Wheat- 
land to  develop  the  mine,  and  thus  secure  to 
thai  town  the  business  that  must  result  from 
its  successful  working. — MarysvUle  Appeal, 


or  CALIFORNIA. 


A  BCTTE  COUNTY  FARM. 

The  Gridley  Herald  describes  Samuel  Ply- 
mer's  375-acre  ranch  near  that  town  as  follows: 

It  is  well  fenced  and  cultivated.  Surround- 
ing the  house  is  a  tract  of  land  less  than  one 
acre  in  area.  This  is  used  as  a  garden  and  or- 
chard. Iu  the  former  we  found  green  corn, 
cucumbers,  squash,  tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  po- 
tatoes, onions,  lettuce  and  blackberries.  The 
corn  stalks  are  covered  with  ears  aud  tassels, 
bean  stalks  weighed  to  the  earth  with  thair 
productions,  potatoes,  cucumbers  and  squashes 
are  daily  gathered  for  the  table,  and  on  a  little 
strip  of  land  not  over  eight  feet  wide  or  twenty 
long  is  a  thicket  of  blackberry  bushes  upon 
which  the  luscioiis  fruit  is  as  plentiful  almost 
as  the  loaves,  and  from  which  will  be  shortly 
plucked  at  least  1,000  pounds  of  berries.  In 
the  orchard  are  the  follow  ing  varieties  of  trees: 
Cherry,  peach,  plum,  prune,  almond,  nectar- 
ine, apricot,  pear,  fig,  orange  and  hickory  nut. 
With  the  exception  of  the  latter  two  all  aie 
bearing.  From  the  orchard  we  went  to  the 
apiary,  which  contains  thirty  hives  of  !  ees. 
This  keeps  the  family  iu  honey  all  the  year 
round  and  leaves  from  1,000  to  1.500  pounds 
for  sale.  A  drove  of  healthy-looking  swine 
indicated  a  bountiful  supply  of  good  meat  for 
next  year,  and  enough  to  sell  to  more  than  pay 
for  what  fresh  meat  the  table  may  require. 
Around  the  barn  aud  wagon-shed  we  saw  about 
200  chickens.  After  using  all  that  are  needed 
for  home  consumption,  the  gentleman  sells 
about  100  dozen  eggs  annually.  He  only  keeps 
two  cows,  but  they  are  well  kept  and  bring  a 
revenue  of  nearly  $100  a  year. 


PRODUCTIVE  NINES. 

The  New  York  Mininc,  Record,  which  recently 
had  a  special  correspondent  in  Nevada  county, 
has  the  following  concerning  that  mining  dis- 
trict: 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  district  in  the 
world  where  gold  quartz  mining  has  been  pros- 
ecuted with  such  continued  aud  unvarying  suc- 
cess as  in  Grass  Valley,  California.  This  dis- 
trict is  sixty-five  miles  northeast  from  Sacra- 
mento City,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. With  altitude  of  about  2,300  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  climate  is  genial  and  salubrious, 
and  mining  operations  can  be  carried  on 
throughout  the  entire  year.  Leaving  out  of 
view  the  numerous  placer  mines  of  the  district, 
whicl^  together  have  yielded  upwards  of  $200,- 
000,000  in  gold,  [!]  the  quartz  mines  by  them- 
selves have  proved  singularly  productive. 
Since  1850,  when  the  Original  Empire  was 
opened,  these  mines  have  produced  upwards 
of  $.50,000,000,  the  most  productive  veins  hav- 
ing been  those  of  the  Empire,  Massachusetts 
Hill,  New  York  Hill,  Allison  Ranch,  Pittsburg, 
Rocky  Bar,  Eureka  and  Idaho.  Numerous 
other  mines,  though  of  lesser  note  have  yield- 
ed large  outputs  of  bullion. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  district  lies  in  the 
uniformity  and  persistence  of  the  veins.  After 
thirty  years  more  or  less,  active  working,  all 
these  mines  are  as  good  or  nearly  as  good  as 
they  ever  were.  Thiy  have  but  one  natural 
obstacle  to  contend  against,  and  this  is  water. 


THE  RAINFALL  IN  TULARE  VALLEY. 

The  rainfall  at  Yisalia  has  always  been 
greater  than  in  other  parts  of  Tulare  valley. 
This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  that  vi- 
cinity is  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  oaks. 
Trees  aflect  the  temperature  and  humidity  of 
climate  in  a  remarkable  degree.  A  well  wood- 
ed country  is  moist  aud  pleasant.  It  suffers 
neither  from  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold  or 
blasting  winds.  Probably  the  remarkable 
change  of  climate  taking  place  here  is  largely 
due  to  the  growth  of  trees  springing  up  along 
the  canals  and  artificial  water-courses.  When 
the  north  side. of  the  river  is  crossed  iu  every 
direction  by  Hues  of  timber  following  canals 
and  ditches,  still  further  climatic  changes  of 
the  most  salutary  character  may  be  anticipated. 
Every  i»an  who  plants  a  tree  or  causes  one  to 
grow  is  to  that  extent  a  public  benefactor. 
The  Delta  regrets  that  the  fine  growth  of  oaks 
in  that  vicinity  is  not  extending.  It  says: 
"  There  is  no  young  growth  of  oaks,  and  what- 
ever efforts  nature  makes  are  thwarted  by  the 
sheep,  cattle  and  horses,  which  devour  the 
young  trees.  The  presence  of  trees  gives  this 
locality  a  remarkable  charm.  Besides,  they 
add  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Ob- 
servations at  Visalia  do  not  give  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  valley  climate.  The  Ints  here 
are  larger  and  str^iighter  than  the  famous  oaks 
of  Oakland." — Kern  County  Californian. 
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QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 


FROM 


AUSTRAUm,  CIMU  JlPl^ 


TO 


NEW  YORK 


AND 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CQNTINENTAL  ALL  RAIL  ROUTE 


vu 


Central  and  Union  Pacific 


BAILROAD  LINE 


Ik  now  in  complete  runuinR  order  from 


San  Franciseo  to  Atlantic  Seabonrd. 


THROUGH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 


Leuvv  San  Frani-isco  Daily, 


Hakt  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Rallwkj 
Line      ]the  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  thr 


UNITED  STATES  AM)  CANADA. 


CONNECTING  AT 


With  the  several  Steamer  Lines  lO 


AND    ALL    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


THROITGH   TIME  GOING  EAST« 

From  San  FrauciBco  to  Omaha,  ♦  davR  and  B  honrs;  to 
Chicago,  6  days  and  6  hours;  to  New  York.  6  days  and 
20  hours. 


Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 


St^coiMl  lo  Nolle  ill  file  World* 


Are  run  dally  from  SAN  FR.\NCISCO  to  NEW  YORK, 
and  iuternu'diate  points.  Tlu  se  Drawing  Room  Oars  by 
day,  and  Shipinj.'  Cars  l)y  iiiKht,  are  iincxcellid  for  com- 
fort and  conv(  nil  IRC  to  the  I'asBi  ni,"  r  while  en  roiiti — 
coni)>inini;  the  eU  tiauce  of  a  jirivate  jiarlor,  and  all  ac- 
conimodntionH  pcrtainMlt;  to  a  well-furnished  chamber, 
with  I'linjlortable  conches,  clean  bidding,  etc.  A  com- 
pet<  nf  PortiT  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  our  Patrons, 

Chihlren  not  over  Twelve  years  of  age,  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age.  Free. 

100  poniiils  of  naggage  per  full  Paaai-nsrer 
free.  .'>0  pounds  of  Baggagv  per  half  Pas- 
senger, fr*'e. 


Throutrh  Ticket  Office  i 


Oakland   Ferry   Landing,  Market  Stn.-Bl, 
San  Francisco. 


S.  H,  H,  CLARK,  General  Superintendent  V.  P.  R,  R, 
T.  L.  KIMBALL,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Omalia, 

Nebraska. 

A.  N.  TOWNF,.  General  Suptrintendent  CP.  R,  R. 
T,  H,  GOODMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Sau  Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


HONEY    VAI.VB  OP   OUR  CL.IMATE. 

The  remark  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  in  his  brief 
peech  in  San  Diego  ten  years  ago,  that  "  our 
liraate  was  our  great  capital,"  was  one  the 
•uth  of  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
areut.  In  this  line  of  thought  The  Fast  sayp, 
f  the  climate  of  California:  "There  is  a  great 
eal,  after  all,  in  having  a  genial  climate  to 
oast  of.  It  is  worth  money,  and  a  great  deal 
f  it,  to  those  who  enjoy  it.  Californians 
lay,  therefore,  be  excused  if  they  are  just  a 
ttle  demonstrative  at  times  about  their  "glo- 
ious  climate."  They  live  in  a  State  which  is 
f  itself  an  empire,  and  are  able  to  engage  in 
utdoor  pursuits  all  the  year  round,  owing  to 
be  mild  climate  and  sulubrious  air.  Although 
he  thermometer  ranges  higher  in  our  great 
alleys  in  summer  than  in  the  East,  we  never 
(ear  of  deaths  from  sunstroke  occurring  in 
!alifornia  as  in  the  Empire  State,  Penusylva- 
ia  and  other  states  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
len  go  about  their  ordinary  vocations  in  the 
ottest  weather  in  this  State  without  much  in- 
onvenience,  and  the  only  interruption  they 
xperience  is  an  occasional  wet  day  in  the  rainy 
easou.  How  difl'erent  all  this  is  east  of  the 
locky  mountains,  and  in  many  locations  west 
f  them  also.  The  long  and  inhospitable  win- 
r,  the  droughts  and  burning  heat  of  summer, 
he  ravages  ot  tornadoes  and  insect  pests  com- 
ine  to  tax  industr;al  pursuits  very  heavily  in 
thei  sections  of  the  country.  From  which  it 
allows  that  an  industrious  man  may  obtain 
ar  larger  returns,  with  less  expenditure  of  en- 
rgy  and  capital  in  California,  than  in  any 
ther  State  in  the  Union.  We  tind  this  point 
ery  strongly  brought  out  in  a  letter  from  Ne- 
iraska,  which  appeared  in  last  week's  Rural 
'ress.    The  writer  says: 

"After  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable  trip,  I 
rrived  safely  at  the  home  of  my  parents  in 
febraska.  I  find  the  courtry  looking  finely 
lere,  after  the  mighty  snowstorms  and  floods 
if  the  past  winter.  Yes,  it  looks  finely;  but 
ih,  how  backward!  Grain  is  from  four  to  six 
nches  high  only,  while  the  harvest  of  Califor- 
lia  was  commenced  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
Ill  this  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the 

acitic  ocean  gives  to  the  western  coast  of  this 
lontinent  a  climate  differing  very  materially 
rom  the  climate  here.  Times  have  been  very 
^ard  here  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  on 
iccouut  of  droughts,  heavy  storms  of  sleet  and 
mow,  chinch  bugs,  etc. 

"  The  climate  is  generally  such  that  the 
{rass  grows  finely  over  the  whole  country  from 
February  until  the  frosts  of  the  autumn  months 
»ke  away  its  life.  The  immense  herds  of  cat- 
tle of  this  State  live  the  year  round  upon  this 
!eed,  and  need  neither  to  be  fed  nor  sheltered 
luring  most  of  the  winters;  but  there  comes  a 
winter  once  in  awhile,  during  which  there  are 
jnch  dreadful  storms  and  floods  that  cattle  die 
by  the  hundreds — not  wholly  on  account  of  the 
rough  weather,  but  because  the  feed  is  covered 
and  remains  covered  so  long  as  to  cause  them 
to  starve. 

"  I  have  never  before  realized  as  fully  as  now 
the  many  advantages  enjoyed  by  tillers  of  the 
Boil  in  California.  The  diflerence  in  the  price 
ef  produce  is  no  small  item.  The  mighty 
ocean  is  near  at  hand,  ready  to  bear  away  on 
her  bosom  all  our  exports,  rendering  it  unne- 
cessary to  pay  railroad  freights  over  a  distance 
of  2,U00  or  3,000  miles,  reducing  the  price 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.  The  climate  and  soils 
of  California  are  such  as  to  bear  me  out  in  the 
Statement,  that  should  each  State  of  the  Union 
be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  be 
obliged  to  subsist  wholly  upon  its  own  resour- 
ces, California  would  sufi'er  the  least  of  any 
one  of  them,  there  being  but  a  very  few  of  the 
necessities  of  life  which  are  not  to  be  had 
within  the  borders  of  this  mighty  and  growing 
State." 

We  give  prominence  to  this  extract  because 
it  is  a  truthful  and  emphatic  testimony  in  favor 
of  California  as  a  field  for  agricultural  settle- 
ment. It  puts  the  money  vfilue  of  climate  in 
a  very  practical  light.  We  think  that  far  too 
little  has  been  made  of  this  point.  It  is  very 
clear  that  farming  in  Crlifornia  can  be  con- 
ducted with  smaller  relative  outlay,  and  greater 
relative  returns,  than  in  any  other  place.  This 
is  owing  to  its  climate.  It  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  state  this  economic  advantage  ex- 
actly in  dollars  and  cents,  but  we  may  safely 
assume  that  it  amounts  to  several  million  dol- 
lars yearly.  If  the  facts  were  better  known  a 
large  influx  of  population  might  be  counted 
upon  as  a  certainty, — San  Diego  Union. 


FRUIT-GROWIMG  IN  KERN  COUNTY. 

The  following,  which  we  fake  from  the  Kern 
County  Californian,  gives  an  account  of  the 
extensive  preparations  now  being  made  for 
raising  fruit  by  a  noted  grower: 

Mr.  O.  M.  Taylor,  a  noted  fruit-grower,  who 
has  orchards  at  Placerville,  Folsom  and  other 
places,  arrived  here  last  week.  He  had  been 
induced  to  visit  us  through  the  representations 
of  that  enterprising  and  public-spirited  citizen, 
W.  P.  McCord,  although  he  did  so  with  fear 
and  trembling,  so  great  was  the  extent  to  which 
this  section  of  the  State  had  been  misrepre- 
sented to  him  by  interested  and  unprincipled 
parties.  Instead  of  finding  it  unhealthy  and 
limited  in  all  natural  resources,  he  found  it 
exactly  the  reverse.  He  never  saw  a  town  in 
the  State  where  a  more  general  appearance 
of  health  was  observable  on  the  part  of  the 
people  than  in  Bakersfield,  and  was  enthusias- 
tic over  the  vast  extent  of  the  surrounding 
country,  its  extraordinary  fertility,  the  im- 
mense supply  of  water,  and  our  splendid,  ex- 
tensive and  ramified  system  of  irrigating  ca- 
nals. He  was  impressed  with  the  strangeness 
of  the  fact  that  such  a  magnificent  country, 
where  the  wheat  crop  is  always  certain  and 
free  from  every  kind  of  disease  and  pest  pro- 
ducing three  times  the  average  crop  of  other 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  soil  and  climate  are 
adapted  to  the  production  of  not  only  every 
crop  of  the  temperate  zone  in  equal  perfection, 
but  all  the  great  staples  of  the  semi-tropical 
regions,  should  be  so  little  known  and  so 
strangely  misrepresented.  While  adapted  to 
such  a  range  and  variety  of  valuable  products, 
he  thought  it  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
fruits,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  those 
grown  here  would  be  of  so  superior  a  quality 
as  to  always  command  the  markets,  and  imme- 
diately took  steps  to  procure  a  tract  of  land 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  business  of 
fruit-growing  to  this  vicinity.  In  this  he  was 
successful.  Mr.  McCord  sold  him  eighty  acres 
of  unimproved  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  under  the  McCord  canal,  in  which  he 
also  sold  him  five  shares,  and  he  may  now  con- 
gratulate himself  on  being  the  owner  of  a  situ- 
ation peculiarly  adapted  for  his  requirements. 
As  soon  as  the  proper  season  arrives  he  will 
place  it  under  a  thorough  state  of  cultivation 
and  plant  it  with  a  choice  variety  of  fruit  trees. 
He  says  that  California  fruit  is  in  great  de- 
mand for  canning  purposes.  California  goods 
of  this  kind  are  fast  taking  the  precedence  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  He  sold  last  year 
one  hundred  tons  of  peaches  at  $70  per  ton  to 
one  cannery,  which  would  have  taken  three 
times  the  quantity  could  he  have  furnished 
them.  Mr.  McCord,  who  also  designs  to  en- 
gage in  fruit-growing,  receives  in  payment  for 
his  land  ten  thousand  young  apricot  trees 
grafted  on  peach  stocks. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 


CANNING  PETALUMA  FRUITS. 

There  is  a  wide  sweep  of  country  back  of 
Petaluma  rich  in  productions  for  a  canning  es- 
tablishment, much  of  which  annually  goes  to 
waste.  It  is  these  improvident  ways  and  hab- 
its that  constantly  keep  our  people  on  the  rag- 
ged edge  of  hard  times.  Considering  the  suc- 
cess that  is  attending  canning  establishments 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  we  can  see  no  good 
reason  why  an  establishment  of  this  kind 
should  not  prove  a  success  here.  It  is  not  an 
enterprise  that  requires  a  large  capital  to  be- 
gin, and  when  once  begun  a  great  length  of 
time  does  not  elapse  before  returns  come  in. 
In  this  respect  it  has  an  advantage  over  many 
other  manufacturing  industries.  If  a  few  of 
our  leading  fruit  growers  would  combine  in  an 
undertaking  of  this  kind,  we  do  not  believe 
they  could  fail  of  success. — Petaluma  Argus. 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT 


Manufactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  aud 
Cheapest  Paint 
iu  the  World  for 
Buildings  Out- 
si'^e  and  Inside 
on  Wood,  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used. 


IT  IS  A7\riTHOXJT  -A-INT  EOXJ-A^Ii. 


ORANGES    AND    I..EMONS    IN    NAPA  CO. 

The  Napa  7ie(/is(er  says:  "The  adaptability 
ol  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  valley  for  the 
production  of  oranges,  lemons,  olives  and  other 
like  fruits,  is  being  recognized,  and  the  num- 
ber planted  is  each  year  increasing.  Trees, 
having  a  vigorous  growth,  that  bud,  blossom 
and  fruit,  are  to  be  found  in  many  places.  K. 
Sackett  has  on  his  farm  250  orange  and  30 
lemon  trees — all  thrifty,  and  many  of  them 
bearing  well.  Last  season  10  orange  trees, 
three  years  from  the  bud,  bore  100  oranges. 
The  lemon  trees  bear  well.  The  orchard  in 
which  the  above  trees  are  planted  has  a  south- 
eastern exposure,  being  sheltered  on  the  north, 
soutii  and  west  by  low  hills.  The  soil  is  a 
loose,  ash-colored  loam.  Here  frosts  never 
come," 


This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  READY  FOB  USE,  requiring  no  further  addition  of  oil 
or  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  White,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  process  of  manufacture,  are  so  thorouslilj- united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVEK  CHALI<,  CKACIC,  OH  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  FiniBh,  it  has  no  rival.  Buildinss  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.    Of  no  other  paint  can  this  be  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRICK,  General  Agent. 

403  MARKET  STREET,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  Offices,  HaUs,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores,  Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes.  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 


MANUFACTUHEUS  OF 


PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St. 
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WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  STABT  AN  ORANGE 
ORCHARD  OR  VINEYARD. 

The  following  figures  are  Iron)  the  very  best  au- 
thorities on  the  subject.   The  orange  orchard  fig- 
ures We  by  L.  M.  Holt,  with  slight  changes.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  figures  for  a  ten-acre  tract : 
Cogt. 

10  a  .  I   $1,000 

1.01)  '   760 

Plui.:  first  Bcaxon  at  t2S 

p.  r  .„  I.   250 

Caring  fur  orchanl  secouil  year,  at  $15  per  acre ...  150 

Third  year  $15  per  acre   150 

Fourtli  year  $20  per  acre   200 

Fifth  year  $25  per  acre   251) 

Other  expenses  incidental  to  work   650 

Total  for  five  years  $3,300 

Interest  on  iuvcstnieut   1,000 

Total   $4,300 

This  is  the  expense  accouDt.  There  will  be  some 
receipts.  If  good  budded  trees  are  planted,  the 
third  year  will  give  a  little  fruit;  the  fourth  year 
still  more,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  there 
will  be  quite  a  fine  crop.  In  order  to  be  safe  in 
these  calculations,  we  will  place  the  yield  and  pri- 
ces at  the  lowest  possible  estimate  : 
Third  year  crop  Kcattcring  oranges,  a  few  hun- 
dred or  thousand— ni>t  coiiuted  

Fourth  year  an  average  of  50  oranges  to  the  tree 

—50,000  oranges  at  |2li  per  thousand  $1,0C0 

Fiftli  year  2U0  to  the  tree— 200,000  oranges  at  $20 
pei  thousand  $4,000 

If  these  prices  are  maintained  the  owner  has  his 
investment  all  back  again  at  the  end  of  five  years 
and  is  ready  to  ship  oranges  in  large  quantities 
every  year  thereafter. 

All  persons  planting  orange  orchards  do  not  do 
as  well  as  this  and  some  do  better.  Tbose  figures 
represent  what  can  be  done  with  good  judgment 
and  thorough  wo-k.  If  a  man  thinks  to  save  by 
getting  cheap  and  incompetent  work,  he  may  suc- 
ceed in  reducing  the  cost  to  aiew  dollars,  and  the 
receipts  a  few  hundred  dollars. or  even  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars.  If  he  buys  a  poor  tree  because  he 
can  get  it  for  20  cents  instead  of  paying  the  regular 
market  price  for  a  good  thrifty  tree,  he  will  make 
another  saving  in  cost  of  orchard,  and  in  cost  of 
boxes  in  which  to  ship  the  fruit. 

Cost  of  a  Vineyard. 

The  following  figures  are  by  J.  de  Bartb  Shorb, 
President  of  the  California  Horticultural  Society: 
For  One  Acre. 

Plowing  twice  before  planting,  at  $2   $4  Oo 

Harrowing  and  pulverizing  same   50 

Cuttiu  ;6  (1,000  vines,  six  feet  apart)   5  00 

Planting,  per  acre   2  00 

Two  plowings  after  planting   3  00 

Cultivation  and  final  pulverization   50 

Total  cost,  end  of  first  year   $15  00 

V       Second  Year. 

Pruning,  per  acre  $1  00 

Plowing,  twice  at  $1.50   3  00 

Cultivation,  twice  at  50c   1  00 

Hoeing  near  the  vine   1  00 

Tqtal  cost,  second  year  $(i  00 

Third  Year. 

Pruning  the  vine  and  removing  wood  $2  50 

Plowing  twice   3  00 

Cultivating  twice   1  00 

Hoeing  near  vine   1  60 

Total  cost,  third  year   $8  00 

In  the  fourth  year  the  expenses  of  pruning  and 
removing  the  wood  from  the  vineyard  will  be  in- 
creased one  dollar  more,  or  to  S3. .50  per  acre ;  all 
the  other  expenses  remain  the  same  as  during  the 
third  year. 

Twenty  dollars  per  acre  is  the  estimate  covering 
the  entire  cost  of  pruning,  cultivating,  picking  and 
delivering  the  grapes  at  convenient  distances  from 
vineyard  after  the  fourth  year. 

For  twenty  acres  the  cost  would  be : 

Laud,  20  acres  at  $50  $1,000  00 

Planting  and  cultivating,  three  years  at  $30. . .  lioO  00 
Interest  on  iuvi  stuient   4(X)  00 

Total  cost  $2,000  00 

— Semi-Tropic  Cali/ornUin. 


DAIRY  NOTES  FROM  MARIN. 

The  choice  ot  stock  should  correspond  to  facili- 
ties for  feeding.  If  you  have  rich  pastures  and 
feed  high,  you  may  venture  on  the  largest,  heavi- 
est and  best  breeds.  But  with  thm  pasture,  low 
feed  and  a  liability  to  occasional  periods  ol  dearth 
and  privation,  smaller  and  inferior  stock  will 
make  better  returns.  In  the  thin  pasture  and  the 
drouth,  the  largest  creatures  die  first.  And  all 
farming  or  dairying,  practical,  useful  work,  must 
look  to  the  profit.  Fine  specimens  and  fancy 
breeds  are  well  enough  for  rich  men,  who  have  all 
the  facilities  for  feeding  and  making  the  most  of 
them;  but  the  industrial  dairyman,  with  wide  and 
hilly  range  and  scant  herbage,  must  select  his  stock 
to  suit  his  circumstances. 


POTATOE  FIELDS  OF  SONOMA. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Jicjjiiblican  says  that  the  high  price  of 
potatoes  is  stimulating  the  planting  of  an  increased 
area  this  season.  The  rains  are  especially  favorable  for 
plowing  the  sward,  which  was  becoming  somewhat 
hard,  though  we  have  had  less  than  the  usual  amount 
of  drying  north  wiuds  to  retard  the  work.  Potato 
planting  begins  about  the  firiit  of  May,  and  continues 
up  to  the  middle  of  June,  as  the  ground  is  favorable 
'for  working.  The  famous  Bodega  Reds,  classed  as 
t'petalumas'"  arc  grown  in  this  county.  They  are 
he  staple  article  held  in  much  esteeiji  all  over  Caii. 
foruia  for  their  valuable  late-keeping  qualities,  and 
rival  in  annual  product  our  duiru  s. 


PROFITS   IN   RAISIN  CCLTURE. 

A.  H.  Westbrook,  Riverside,  who  has  600  vines, 
not  quite  one  acre  (676  vines  eight  feet  apart  each 
way  cover  an  acre)  one-half  the  vines  five  years 
old,  the  balance  six  years,  makes  the  following  re" 
port: 

97  boxes,  1st  class,  at  $2  per  box  $194  00 

C6  H  "         "        at  $2.15   "    70  96 

100  H  ••  "        at  $2.35    "    58  75 

60  boxes,  2d  class,  at  $1.50    "    75  00 

$398  70 

Expenses. 

Pruning  and  cultivating  vineyard  $10  00 

Water  for  irrigation   5  00 

Picking  grapes  and  curing   25  00 

Boxes  and  parking  paper   34  SO 

Packing  205  boxes  at  6%c  per  box   13  66 

$88  46 

Deducting  the  expenses  from  the  cash  receipts 
leaves  a  net  balance  of  $310.25  for  the  600  vines, 
or  Sl'-'aC  per  vine. 

B.  H.  Henderson,  of  the  same  place,  has  1,200 
vines  (nearly  two  aci'es)  fonr  years  old  from  cut- 
tings, which  is  one  of  the  finest  vineyards  in  the 
settlement.   He  made  i  0  boxes  of  raisins  : 

.300  boxes,  1st  class,  sold  at  $2  $600  00 

150  boxes,  2d  class,  sold  at  $1.50   225  00 

$825  00 

Expenoea. 

Cost  of  boxes,  at  ll!ic  each  $57  75 

Packing  paper,  etc   15  00 

Water  for  irrigating   10  00 

$82  75 

Leaving  a  profit  jf  $742.25,  or  61*80  per  vine. 

The  next  statement  is  that  of  a  small  viney  ard 
of  1  '6  acres,  containing  890  vines,  six  years  old, 
owned  by  Shugart  A  Wait,  Riverside.  The  yield 
was  twelve  tons  of  grapes,  or  about  27  pounds  to 
the  vine.  The  grapes  were  sold  to  A.  P.  Combs 
for  $20  per  ton  on  the  vines,  which  is  $240  for  the 
crop.  The  expense  of  taking  care  of  the  vineyard 
and  water  was  $15,  which  deducted  leaves  a  net 
profit  of  $225  to  the  owners  of  this  little  vineyard. 
Mr.  Combs  converted  the  grapes  into  raisins,  with 
the  following  very  satisfactory  result  as  his  share 
of  the  profits : 

282  boxes,  1st  class,  sold  at  $2   $564  00 

100  a  boxes,  iBt  class,  sold  at  $2. 15   107  50 

200  Hi  boxes,  1st  class,  sold  at  $2.35   117  50 

$789  00 

Expenses. 

Cost  of  grapes  $240  00 

Picking   28  00 

Boxes   ,52  00 

Packing  paper   12  00 

Inspector's  fees  and  teaming   15  75 

$347  75 

Expenses  deducted  leaves  Mr.  Combs  a  profit  of 
$441.25,  he  performed  all  the  labor  of  curing  and 
packing.  Adding  to  his  profit  that  of  .Shagart  A 
Wait's,  we  obtain  the  handsome  result  of  $060.25 
from  890  six-year-old  vines,  or  nearly  75c  per  vine, 
and  $500  per  acre. — Semi-T^-opic  California. 


.\K\V  E.\TERPHISES. 

The  people  of  San  Jose  are  wide  awake  and  en- 
terprising. They  have  organized  a  society  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  manufactories  in 
their  city,  and  are  agitating  the  subject  with  great 
warmth.  Merchants  and  capitalists  join  hands  to 
help  along  the  movement,  and  it  is  believed  that 
important  new  industries  will  grow  out  of  it.  The 
example  set  by  the  leading  people  of  San  Jose 
ought  to  be  followed  here.  We  ought  to  turn  our 
attention  to  this  subject  and  do  something  for  our- 
selves in  this  line.  If  we  wait  for  strangers  to 
come  here  and  take  the  initiative  we  may  have  to 
wait  for  an  indefinite  time.  Why  is  it  that  our 
men  of  means  do  not  take  steps  to  establish  here 
wool-scouring  works?  They  would  certainly  pay. 
The  saving  in  freight  alone  on  our  dirt-laden  wools 
would  insure  a  handsome  profit  on  such  works. 
There  are  other  industries  that  could  be  made  to 
pay  here.  If  our  people  would  only  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  from  their  own  foresight,  pluck  and 
Buergy  that  new  enterprises  can  be  successfully 
undertaken,  half  the  battle  will  have  been  won. 
There  is  no  lack  of  capital  here  now  to  make  a 
promising  start.  Who  will  move  in  this  matter? 
—Los  Angeles  £xpfess. 


URAPE   CULTURE  IN   THE  LIVERMORE 
VALLEY. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  has  become  within 
the  past  few  years  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
California,  and  one  which  I  believe  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy. Los  Angeles,  Napa  and  Sonoma  valleys 
were  the  first  sections  of  our  State  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  grape  culture  on  a  large  scale;  but  the 
greatly  increased  demand  for  California  wines, 
during  the  last  few  years,  has  created  an  interest 
therein  everywhere,  as  well  as  caused  the  vine-grow- 
ers of  these  counties  to  largely  increase  the  area  of 
their  vineyarda. 

What  began  as  an  experiment  has  proved  to  be 
a  great  success,  and  the  attention  of  captial  is  just 
turning  towards  vineyards,  as  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. It  is  already  an  established  fact  that  the 
profits  of  wine-growing  in  California  are  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  agricultural  industry. 
This  is  no  delusion,  but  can  be  easily  demonstra- 
ted. According  to  statistics,  Sonoma  has,  during 
the  past  two  years,  doubled  the  area  of  her  vine- 
yards, while  Napa,  Los  Angeles  and  Fresno  have 
largely  increased  their  fields.  Despite  this,  how- 
ever, the  price  of  grapes  for  wine-making  has  ad- 
vanced from  about  $12  to  $25  and  $30  per  ton. — 
C'oiT.  Livennore  Uerald. 


WHEAT  IN  THE  FOOT-HILLS. 

A  writer  in  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
HVpA'ii/ CViH  has  the  following  instructive  article: 

It  has  at  times  been  doubted,  even  by  journals 
which  should  know  better,  whether  the  Sierra  foot- 
hills were  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  ex- 
cept when  irrigated  and  fruits  and  vegetables 
grown.  In  truth,  these  interesting  and  extensive 
foothills  contain  much  land  now  used  for  pastur- 
age which  as  demanded  by  future  population  will 
produce  choice  wheat  and  other  crops,  and  much 
is  already  used  for  that  purpose.  Besides  the  dis- 
tinctively horticultural  features  of  many  favored 
spots  in  the  Sierras,  the  wheat  belt  interests  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

Minerals  do  not  form  the  only  wealth  of  the  wes- 
tern slopes,  long  ridges  and  timbered  plateaus  of 
the  Sierra  ranges.  The  land  is  cheap,  the  soil  in 
many  places  rich,  pasturage  is  abundant,  timber  is 
found  on  every  quarter  section,  and  industry  and 
economy  will  soon  make  the  loveliest  of  mountain 
homes.  The  time  is  probably  close  at  hand  when 
more  organized  efforts  will  be  made  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  vine-growers  and  small  farmers  of 
overcrowded  districts  of  Europe  to  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  vast  and  irregularly  defined  belt 
extending  across  a  dozen  counties  so  sparsely  set- 
tled, and  possessing  such  varied  climates. 

In  wheat  culture  over  this  region,  the  most  prof- 
itable system  is  found  to  be  summer-fallowing. 
The  real  wheat  belt  is  lower  down  than  the  limited 
"orange  belt,"  and  above  that  narrow  zone,  nearer 
the  pines  and  snows,  there  is  another  extensive 
territory  suited  for  temperate  fruits  and  cereals. 
Throughout  these  regions,  wheat  rightly  culti- 
vated, rarely  fails.  The  narrow  ravines  and  small 
valleys,  only  a  few  acres  in  extent,  or  at  most  hold- 
ing but  a  few  small  farms,  in  their  peaceful  cir- 
cuits, are  best  adapted  to  this  industry,  and  an  un- 
failing local  market  is  found  in  the  mining  towns. 
The  Sierra  foot-hills  contain  many  such  pictur- 
esque valleys  known  by  names  which  seldom  ap- 
pear in  print.  Each  county  appears,  however,  to 
have  a  Garden,  Eden,  Pleasant  or  Paradise  Valley, 
these  names  expressing  in  some  degree  the  rap- 
ture of  the  earliest  settlers.  Amusingly  small 
some  of  them  are,  girt  about  by  mountain  rims, 
silver  fringed  with  pines,  and  sentinelled  by  soli- 
tary peaks  of  quartz  and  granite,  under  whose 
shelter  the  cabins  of  the  pioneers  are  nestled.  But 
the  miners'  rushing  flumes  carry  swift  streams 
along  the  mountain  sides ;  kindly  springs  gush  out 
from  the  forest  and  water  the  settlers'  vegetables 
and  gardens.  There  is  yet  game  in  the  fastnesses 
and  trout  in  the  shining  brooks ;  and  there  are 
roads  leading  out  of  the  nestling  vale  to  the  towns 
and  busy  world.  So  the  farmer  grows  his  grain 
and  threshes  it  out,  and  hauls  it  to  market,  and 
plants  his  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  finds  life  a 
pleasant  thing. 

In  speaking  of  the  wheat  belt  of  the  Sierras,  full 
statistics  on  the  subject  not  being  attainable,  it 
were  well  to  look  at  one  representative  county. 
Placer  has  an  extent  of  good  wheat  land  not  usu- 
ally credited  to  her  account.  There  is  similar 
land  in  Nevada  on  the  north,  and  in  El  Dorado, 
Amador,  Calaveras  and  other  counties  toward  the 
south.  Placer  county's  wheat  land  is  mainly  be- 
tween the  American  and  Bear  rivers  and  includes 
128,000  acres  of  land,  and  it  is  said  that  120,000  will 
yield  18  bushels  per  acre,  if  summer-fallowed,  by 
which  means  60,000  acres  are  cultivated  each  year. 
Some  of  this  land  is  on  the  Sacramento  uplands, 
and  some  is  in  the  foot-hills.  The  J'lacer  Herald, 
which  gives  these  figures,  goes  on  to  describe 
mountain  wheat  farming  in  Coon  Creek  Valley, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  much  of  that  re- 
gion. It  is  said  that  in  this  valley  there  are  about 
thirty  farmers  who  cultivate  20,000  acres  of  wheat 
land,  the  farms  varying  in  size  from  100  to  640 
acres,  the  larger  ones  proving  more  profitable  in 
proportion.  Last  year  the  lowest  bench  or  black 
land  gave  from  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  the 
second  or  red  bench  land  gave  from  18  to  20 
bushels  per  acre.  This  year  the  summer  fallow- 
ing began  in  February  last,  the  farmers  using 
gang  plows  which  cut  furrows  eight  inches  deep 
and  twelve  inches  wide,  turning  sod  well  under. 
This  laud  lies  fallow  until  fall  and  is  sown  with 
the  first  rains.  Neither  droughts  nor  floods  visit 
this  region,  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  the  agri- 
culturists being  the  furrowing  out  of  small  chan- 
nels acros.^  the  fields  in  spots  by  the  winter  rains. 
Unless  he  attempts  to  cultivate  too  steep  hillsides 
even  this  difficulty  is  of  rare  occurrence. 


WHEAT  AND  6RAPE.GROWINO. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  the  proceediii|i 
of  the  Viticultural  Society  of  Napa  City :  "  Oharli 
Erug  said  that  the  farmers  of  Napa  had  found  tb 
wheat-raisng  was  no  longer  profitable.  In  tl' 
upper  part  of  the  valley  it  had  been  proved  Uk 
grape-growing  paid,  and  the  soil  up  there  is  not  r 
rich  as  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Napa.  In  the  T|Uf 
and  on  the  hillside,  the  land  had  appreciataf} 
value  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to  one  huudieAiB 
fifty  dollars  an  acre  by  putting  it  in  grapes.  H 
Charles  Wheeler,  near  Pine  Station,  had  realta 
two  hundred  dollars  an  acre  on  his  grapes  tU«)M 
three  years,  and  Mr.  CI.  W.  Worrell  had  viue«  t 
the  Ztufandel  variety  that  yielded  him  from  tkn 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  three  hundred  andflM 
dollars  an  acre  last  year.  The  question  whel 
you  can  follow  viniculture  as  successfully  at 
as  at  St.  Helena  must  be  answered  in  the  affirag 
five.  In  Sonoma  superior  wine  is  made  niii 
grapes  grown  within  two  miles  of  the  bay.  Alt 
frost,  there  n  ed  be  no  fears  if  smoking  is  used, 

Neither  need  folks  give  themselves  trouble  abw 
mildew.  Said  Mr.  Krug:  "  When  1  made  the  M 
wine  manafacturid  in  the  valley,  twenty-e||^ 
years  ago,  for  Mr.  Patchett,  he  complained  tki 
mildew  ate  up  the  grapes.  We  didn't  know  i 
how  to  apply  sulphur  properly,  and  though  it 
used,  it  was  not  employed  efl'ectively,  not  eno 
being  applied  to  kill  the  fungus.  But  now  i 
known  that  if  sulphur  is  applied  in  a  proper  i 
and  at  the  right  time,  it  invariably  kills  mildet 

Mr.  McClure  asked  for  information  about 
phuring. 

Mr.  Krug  said:  "  Apply  it  twice.  First,  it 
very  good  manure.  Second,  it  kills  the  fungu 
mildew.  Third,  it  destroys  the  thrip,  which  o 
sionally  infests  the  vines." 

Mr.  H.  A.  Pellet  gave  the  following  informal 
with  regard  to  vine-planting :  Plow  and  sul 
well.  Plant  one  foot  deep  and  cultivate  well, 
don't  let  a  crust  form  on  the  surface— culti 
well.  The  third  year  a  vineyard  will  pay  ;  insti 
given.  He  believed  some  land  in  the  vicinity 
San  Pablo  Bay  would  eventually  produce  very 
perior  light  wines,  clarets,  angelicas,  etc. 


MERCURIAL      OINTMENT     FOR  TREE- 
PESTS. 

Mercury,  in  almost  any  form  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, is,  when  applied,  very  destructive  to  insect 
life.  The  bi-chloride — corrosive  sublimate — dis- 
solved in  water,  and  applied  as  a  wash,  will  very 
soon  drive  the  lice  out  of  a  hen-roost  and  from  the 
fowls,  and  ants  from  the  pantry  and  kitchen.  The 
murcurial  ointment,  commonly  known  as  blue 
ointment,  would  have  the  same  eflect  as  Mygatt's 
method,  being  nothing  more  than  quicksilver  sus- 
pended in  lard.  A  pound  of  the  ointment,  cost- 
ing no  more  than  a  dollar,  would  be  enough  for  a 
large  orchard.  Instead  of  boring  into  the  heart  of 
the  tree,  as  suggested,  it  will  be  equally  eflective 
to  make  an  incision  under  the  bark  with  the  knife, 
and  rub  in  some  of  it.— Con-.  San  Jose  Herald. 


LASSEN  COU.NTV  NOTES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Itural  J'ress,  ^ritil 
from  Janesville,  Lassen  county,  says  :  "Crops  iH 
from  three  to  four  weeks  eailier  than  last  yeM| 
Farmers  will  commence  haying  in  a  couple  <|| 
weeks.    We  have  had  two  fine  rains  this  mon 
If  we  get  another,  as  seems  likely,  we  shall  ha' 
heavier  crops  than  have  been  known  for  sevel 
years. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  valley  to  live  in.  It 
never  very  hot  in  summer  nor  cold  in  winU 
There  is  scarcely  a  day  in  summer  time,  but  wb 
there  is  a  cool  breeze  blowing  from  the  lake.  Tl 
lake  is  about  16  by  20  miles,  but  is  not  very  dec 
not  more  than  10  feet  in  the  deepest  j/art.  It 
full  of  fine  fish  that  are  easily  caught  w  ith  ho« 
and  line  ;  but  the  worst  of  it  all  is,  there  is  not  1 
boat  of  any  description  on  the  lake.    People  see* 
too  busy  to  think  about  having  boats  and  takidt 
boat  rides.   It  will  not  be  so  much  longer,  ftr 
times  are  improving,  and  the  farmers  are  getting 
in  better  circumstances,  and  the  most  of  them  are 
getting  their  farms  well  improved.    We  have  never 
had  less  than  half  a  crop  any  season  since  I  came 
to  the  valley,  and  that  is  20  years  ago,  so  I  tlank 
there  is  no  reason  to  complain. 

We  have  plenty  of  good  timber  right  at  uur 
doors.  Lumber  is  cheap,  only  $10  per  M.,  and 
wood  to  be  had  for  the  cutting,  or  $1  per  coi  J  to 
those  who  prefer  to  have  it  cut  for  them.  Must  of 
the  farmers  have  taken  up  timber  claims  joining 
their  ranches,  for  timber  may  not  always  be  so 
cheap  and  handy,  and  it  is  better  to  make  sure  at 
it  while  it  is  to  l>e  had. 

Reno,  Nevada,  is  our  principal  market,  althou^ 
Sierra  and  Indian  valleys,  and  the  country  north 
of  us  take  a  good  portion  of  the  fruit  and  vegettr 
bles  raised  here." 


LET  TIIE.tl  COME  THIS  WAY. 

We  notice  the  city  papers  are  exercising  them- 
selves very  much  about  what  they  are  to  do  with 
the  immigrants  coming  to  this  State  this  season. 
The  problem  apjtears  to  be  one  of  very  easy  solu- 
tion. We  care  not  how  many  may  find  their  waj 
to  this  coast,  there  will  still  be  room  for  more.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  immediate  points  where  the 
immigrants  disembark  may  be  for  a  time  over- 
crowded;  but  send  them  to  the  country.  There 
they  will  find  room,  homes  and  useful  employ- 
ment. Here  in  our  county  of  Lake,  the  most  de- 
lightful, and  at  this  time,  the  most  progressive  por- 
tion of  the  State,  there  is  an  absolute  scarcity  of 
laboring  men.  At  the  various  mines  there  is  al- 
ways a  demand  for  men  who  are  willing  to  work, 
The  season  is  advancing,  and  harvast  time  will  be 
upon  us  ;  an  event  which  our  farmers  regard  with 
apprehension  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  help. 
We  have  also  some  valuable  timber  lands  which  • 
settler  could  homestead  or  pre-empt,  or  he  couU 
purchase  improved  lands  at  reasonable  rates.  Let 
those  coming  to  the  State  push  out  for  thecountryi 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  will  always  find 
work  to  do.—  Lower  Lake  JSidletin. 


J.    p.    H.  WENTWORTH, 

Editor,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
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which  have  fewer  advantages  in  way  of  climate, 
soil,  productions,  proximity  to  San  Francisco, 
Eastern  and  European  markets.  The  reason  lor 
this  is,  in  the  first  place,  Sonoma  at  present  lies  off 
from  the  great  central  line  of  travel  from  the  East 
to  San  Francisco.  In  the  second  place  it  has  not 
been  written  up  and  extensively  advertised  as  some 
other  portions  of  the  State,  especially  Southern 
California.  But  as  we  started  out  to  give  a  fair, 
correct  and  impartial  description  of  the  different 
counties  of  California  through  the  columns  of 
The  Resouhces,  which  medium  reaches,  perhaps. 


Geyser  Peak,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
county,  is  3,470  feet  high.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
county  the  highest  elevations  are  Mt.  Pole.  2, GOO 
feet  above  sea  level;  Table  Mountain,  2,440  feet 
high,  and  Mt.  Hood,  1,.500  feet  high.  Between 
these  ranges  of  mountains  several  large  and 

Ferlilf  Valleys 
Extend  north-westerly,  parallel  with  the  moun- 
tains, extending  through  the  county,  the  south  end 
facing  the  bays  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Pablo, 
with  estuaries  running  into  the  different  valleys, 
and  are  navigable  inland  for  small  steamers  and 


I  Green  Valley,  lying  west  from  Santa  Rosa,  i8 
about  12  miles  long  by  three  wide. 

Dry  Creek  Valley  is  located  near  the  center  of 
the  county  on  the  west  side  of  Russian  River,  it  is 
some  sixteen  miles  in  length  and  from  one  to  three 
miles  wide. 

I  Knight's  Valley  lies  on  the  extreme  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  county  and  at  the  fool  of  Mt.  St.  Helena. 

Guilicos  Valley  is  really  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  Sonoma  Valley.  Besides  these  there 
ai'e  several  other  smaller  valleys,  such  as  Rincon, 

I  near  Santa  Rosa,  Rural,  Blucher  and  Alpine.  The 
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SONOMA  COUNTY. 


Its  Gr oogrra-iDliy. 


Its  Fine  Valleys,  Soil  and  Climate. 


ITS  TOPOGRAPHY. 


Great  Wine,  Fruit  and  Grain  In- 
terests Described. 


Cities,  Towns,  Villages  and  their  Vari- 
ous Industries. 


[By  the  Traveling  Agent  nf  The  Resocbces.] 
Sonoma  is  one  of  the  most  important  coast  coun- 
ties in  the  State,  but  is  not  so  generally  known  as 
some  other  less  favored  portions  of  California 


more  people  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Europe 
and  other  civilized  centers  of  the  world  than  any 
one  paper  on  the  coast,  we  aim  now  to  give  Sonoma 
County  an  equal  showing. 

This  county  lies  north-west  from  San  Francisco 
25  miles  to  its  southern  borders,  nearly  the  entire 
county  being  west  from  San  Francisco.  It  is 
j  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
I  (this  portion  of  which  is  called  San  Pablo  Bay) 
and  Marin  County,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  its  sea-coastline,  following  the  indentations 
of  the  shore,  being  about  sixty  miles  in  length  ;  on 
the  north  by  Mendocino  County,  and  on  the  east 
by  Napa  and  Lake  counties.  Its  average  length 
from  a  north-westerly  direction  to  a  south-easterly 
direction  is  from  40  to  60  miles,  and  its  average 
width  from  25  to  35  miles. 

Topography. 
Sonoma  lies  west  of  the  main  coast  range  of 
mountains,  the  summit  forming  the  eastern  boun- 
dary line  between  this  and  Napa  and  Lake  counties. 
The  highest  peaks  are  Mt.  St.  Helena,  4, .32!)  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  is  aconspicuous  land-mark, 
being  visible  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  county; 


sailing  craft.  These  valleys  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  spurs  from  the  main  range  that  runs  par- 
allel with  the  valleys.  The  first  one  in  the  eastern 
side  of  the  county  is  called  Sonoma  Valley,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  county. 

West  of  Sonoma  Valley  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  low  range  of  mountains,  is  the  main  great  valley 
of  the  county,  running  from  San  Pablo  Bay  in  a 
north-western  direction  the  entire  length  of  the 
county.  The  southern  portion  of  this  large  and 
fertile  plain  is  called  Petaluma  Valley,  the  central 
portion  is  known  as  Santa  Rosa  Valley,  and  the 
northern  portion  as  the  Russian  River  Valley.  It 
is  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  topographical  features  of  the  county. 

Besides  these  three  there  are  several  otherexten- 
sive  valleys,  such  as  Alexander  Valley,  which  is  an 
arm  of  the  great  Russian  River  Valley,  and  extends 
from  the  central  portion  of  the  county  to  the  east- 
ward for  a  distance  of  some  six  miles. 

Bennett  Valley  lies  south  and  east  from  Santa 
Rosa,  the  county  seat,  and  is  about  eight  miles  in 
length  with  an  average  width  of  three  miles. 

Big  Valley,  on  the  extreme  western  side  of  the 
county,  is  a  narrow  but  very  fertile  country. 


general  aspect  of  the  county  is  a  succession  of  low 
ranges  of  mountains  and  valleys,  nearly  all  facing 
southeast. 

The  Aren 

Of  the  county  is  850,000  acres  of  surface,  754,108 
acres  of  which  is  assessed  ;  42.3,023  acres  are  en- 
closed and  203,427  acres  of  this  is  valley  and  culti- 
vated. .\ccording  to  the  County  Assessor's  Report 
!)l,80(i  acres  were  planted  in  wheat  in  1880,  .'55,087 
in  corn,  22,814  in  barley,  while  22,104  acres  are  in 
bearing  vineyards  and  produced  last  year  2,750,000 
gallons  of  wine  and  200,000  gallons  of  grape 
brandv. 

Tim  CoMiify 

Of  Sonoma  can  furnish  more  variety  of  soil,  tim- 
ber, climate,  scenery,  crops,  fruit,  etc.,  than  any 
other  county  in  California.  The  natural  curiosities 
of  Sonoma  are  remarkable,  such  as  the  world- 
famed  Geysers  (a  description  here  is  unnecessary, 
as  they  are  almost  as  well-known  as  the  State  of 
California) . 

The  petrified  forest,  the  trees  of  which  were 
buried  in  volcanic  ashes  at  some  remote  period. 
The  largest  tree  excavated  is  11  feet  in  diameter 
and  some  sixty  feet  long.  This  forest  is  about  IG 
miles  north  of  Santa  Rosa. 
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September. 


Litton  Springs  is  another  curiosity,  where  Selt- 
zer water  comes  out  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Skaggs'  Springs,  Mark 
West  Springs,  Alder  Glen  Springs,  all  have  differ- 
ent medicinal  qualities  and  have  summer  resorts 
where  the  invalid  and  tourist  cau  find  a  remedy 
from  the  different  ailments  which  mankind  is  sub- 
jected to. 

Climate. 

Sonoma  county  has  a  variety  of  climate,  and  it 
is  a  difficult  task  to  give  a  correct  description.  In 
tiic  tirst  place  Sonoma  County  dilTers  very  mate- 
rially from  the  counties  already  described  in  The 
Kesoiuces,  as  nearly  all  the  county  lies  west  from 
Siu  Francisco,  and  the  rainfall  is  greater  the  fur- 
ther west  we  go.  At  the  city  of  Petaluma,  which 
is  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  and  in  the 
valley,  the  rainfall  for  the  season  is  "28.57  inches; 
at  the  city  of  Sai.tu  liosa,  which  is  but  15  miles 
further  north  in  the  same  valley,  the  rainfall  for 
the  season  is  'H.'22  inches;  at  Healdsburg,  15  miles 
further  north-west  in  the  same  valley,  the  rainfall 
is  55.82  inches;  18  miles  further  north-west,  at 
Cloverdale,  at  the  bead  of  the  valley,  the  rainfall 
is  but  34. 1'.'  inches.  The  elevation  between  these 
different  localities  is  but  slight.  At  the  latter  place 
the  valley  is  quite  narrow,  while  at  Healdsburg  it 
is  much  wider.  Dry  Creek  Valley  lies  north  and 
west  from  this  point.  Alexander  Valley  is  immedi- 
ately east,  thus  changing  the  lay  of  the  country 
very  materially,  from  one  long  continuous  valley 
to  leading  out  in  four  different  directions.  At 
(iuerneville,  which  lies  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  county  about  ten  miles  from  the  ocean,  in  the 
redwood  timber  belt,  the  rainfall  is  much  greater, 
as  there  is  no  rain-gauge  kept  here  we  did  not  as- 
certain the  exact  number  of  inches.  In  the  sum- 
mer months  the  trade  winds  blow  a  stiff  breeze 
inland  from  the  ocean.  When  these  winds  set  in 
a  fog-biuk  forms  every  day  off'  the  land,  caused 
perhaps  by  the  meeting  of  the  cold  and  warm 
strata  of  air.  In  the  afternoon  this  fog  comes  in- 
land with  the  breeze  and  settles  in  through  the 
valleys  during  the  night  and  remains  until  sunrise 
when  they  disappear.  This  is  very  beneficial  to 
all  kinds  of  vegetation.  Such  a  thing  as  a  failure 
ot  crops  has  never  occurred  in  Sonoma  county  from 
drouth  while  some  other  portions  of  California 
have  had  entire  failures  for  want  of  sufficient  rain,  j 

In  the  great  Santa  Kosa  and  Bussian  River  val- 
leys, where  the  winds  are  broken  by  the  Coast 
Range  of  mountains,  the  summers  are  always  mild 
and  salubrious,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Be- 
ing so  peculiarly  situated,  just  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  gentle  sea  breeze 
comes  in  daily,  making  it  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful climates  in  the  world.  The  winters  are  mild  ; 
in  fact,  old  settlers  claim  the  winter  to  be  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  year.  Snow  seldom  falls  in 
the  valleys.  Snow  may  be  seen  on  the  surrounding 
mountains  occasionally  in  the  winter  months,  but 
nothing  like  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States.  Hoses  I 
may  be  seen  in  bloom  in  the  valleys  every  month 
in  the  year. 

Soil. 

No  more  diversified  soil  can  be  found  in  any 
county  than  Sonoma  possesses.  In  the  v&lsley 
it  is  generally  of  a  dark  sandy  loam,  and  in 
some  parts  of  a  heavy  black  adobe  nature — the  lat- 
ter is  somewhat  difficult  to  work,  but  is  a  very 
strong  soil,  capable  of  producing  splendid  crops. 
The  sandy  soil  is  considered  the  finest  fruit  and 
vegetable  land  in  the  world,  while  the  side-hills, 
and,  in  fact,  some  of  the  mountain  sides,  have  a  \ 
very  deep  soil,  and  is  the  home  of  the  grape,  of 
which  Sonoma  is  the  second  largest  producing 
county  in  the  State.  Corn  is  raised  extensively  in 
Russian  River  valley,  also  in  the  smaller  valleys  of 
the  county.  Along  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county  large  quantities  of  hay  is  raised,  while  the 
northern  portion  of  the  county,  where  the  contin- 
uous fogs  roll  in  from  the  ocean,  thus  keeping  veg- 
etation green  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  is  the 
finest  dairy  country  in  the  State. 

Timber. 

No  other  county  in  California,  with  so  much  fine  j 
agricultural  land  as  Sonoma  county  possesses,  has  j 
such  immense  forests  of  timber.  Along  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  county,  especially  in  the  Russian 
River  bottoms,  there  are  some  of  the  finest  timber- 
ed sections  in  the  State.  At  Gueineville,  twenty 
miles  northwest  from  Santa  Rosa,  and  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  S.  F.  and  N.  P.  R.  R.,  we  come  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  redwood  conntry.  Here  are 
found  extensive  sawmills,  producing  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  million  feet  of  redwood  lumber  annually. 
We  were  informed  by  some  of  the  mill  owners  that 
some  forty-acre  tracts  had  produced  three  million 
feet  of  lumber,  besides  large  quantities  of  cord 
wood.  The  redwood  of  California  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  coast,  from  about  fifty  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State. 
It  is  never  found  inland  more  than  ten  to  twenty 
miles  from  the  ocean,  and  always  along  the  margin 
of  streams  and  small  valleys.  Redwood  is  the  finest 
commercial  timber  on  the  Coast.  It  is  a  close- 
grained  wood,  something  like  Eastern  cedar,  and 
for  shingles  or  lumber  exposed  to  the  elements  it 
has  no  equal  for  durability.  It  works  beautifully, 
"'ways  retaining  its  shape,  without  shrinkage  or 

.trp. 

California  laurel  is  a  hard  wood,  a  beautiful  ever- 


green, the  timber  of  which  takes  a  high  polish  and 
is  extensively  used  for  veneer.  This  tree  is  found 
among  the  redwood  forests  of  Sonoma. 

Madrone  is  another  hard  wood  that  is  becoming 
valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  shoe 
lasts,  etc. 

The  Oak. 

Chestnut  o<kk  abounds  in  the  redwood  forests  of 
the  county,  furnishing  the  best  tan  bark  in  the 
world.  Large  quantities  of  bark  are  annually  ship- 
ped to  San  Francisco,  Stockton,  Sacramento,  and 
other  portions  of  California,  for  tanning  purposes. 
The  live  oak  grows  in  large  quantities  in  nearly 
every  section  of  Sonoma  county,  and  is  only  valued 
as  an  excellent  fuel.  The  black  oak  is  found  on 
many  portions  of  the  hill-sides,  and  is  also  prized 
as  fuel.  The  burr  oak  is  the  largest  and  most 
common  to  be  seen  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  county, 
with  its  wide-spreading  branches  giving  such  a 
charm  to  the  scenery  in  the  valleys  of  Sonoma 
county. 

Water. 

Rnssian  River  is  the  largest  stream  in  the  county. 
It  enters  the  north  boundary  line  near  Cloverdale, 
takes  a  southern  course  for  about  thirty  miles, 
then  takes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  west,  where  it 
winds  its  way  to  the  ocean.  Valhalla  River, 
the  second  largest  stream,  has  its  origin  in  the 
western  border  of  the  county,  flowing  due  north, 
parallel  with  the  coast,  just  insideof  a  range  of  hills; 
it  takes  a  northwestern  course  for  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles,  then  takes  a  turn  into  the  ocean 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county.  Several 
smaller  streams,  such  as  Mark  West  Creek,  which 
flows  through  the  Sant%  Rosa  valley,  a  few  miles 
north  from  the  county  seat.  Santa  Rosa  Creek 
flows  throHgh  the  same  valley,  a  few  miles  south, 
and  nearly  parallel  with  Mark  West.  Sonoma 
Creek  flows  through  the  valley  of  the  same  name, 
and  forms  an  estuary,  where  it  enters  San  Pablo 
Bay.  Sulphur  Creek  is  in  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  county.  These  constitute  the  principal 
streams  of  the  county. 

Population. 

Sonoma  county  has  a  population  of  23,725  peo- 
ple, besides  the  ever-present  Chinese,  of  whom 
there  are,  perhaps,  1,500  in  the  county. 

Railroads. 

Sonoma  county  has  the  following  railroads:  The 
main  line  of  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific, 
starting  at  Cloverdale,  the  head  of  Russian  River 
Valley,  running  through  the  center  of  this  fine  val- 
ley—through Healdsburg,  Santa  Rosa,  Petaluma, 
to  Donahue,  a  distance  of  fifty -six  miles;  a  branch 
from  Fulton,  a  few  miles  west  from  Santa  Rosa,  to 
Guerneville,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles;  Sonoma 
Railroad,  from  Sonoma  Landing  to  the  town  of  So- 
noma; the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  running 
north  of  San  Rafael,  along  the  coast,  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles.  The  upper  end  of  this  road  runs 
through  Sonoma  county  from  Valley  Ford  to  Dnn- 
can's  Mills,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  where  it 
terminates  in  the  great  redwoods  of  the  county. 
The  New  Railroad. 

The  Santa  Rosa  and  Sonoma  Central  Railroad, 
from  Benicia,  which  is  the  western  terminus,  and 
is  at  the  head  of  deep-water  navigation,  is  to 
run  direct  from  Benicia  to  Santa  Rosa,  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  with  the  intention  of  terminating  at 
Eureka,  Humboldt  county,  Cal.,  a  distance  of  229 
miles.  The  first  division,  from  Santa  Rosa  to  Be- 
nicia, 18  now  surveyed  and  located;  and  we  under- 
stand the  bonds  are  issued  for  the  immtdiate  com- 
pletion of  this  part  of  the  road,  which  would  give 
Santa  Rosa,  and  Sonoma  county  generally,  a  direct 
Eastern  outlet  for  their  immense  lumber,  which  is 
very  much  needed  in  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  other  portions  of  the  great  State  of  California. 
Besides,  the  wine,  brandy,  fruit  and  grain  which 
Sonoma,  Lake,  Mendocino  and  Humboldt  counties 
are  annually  producing  would  certainly  make  this 
one  of  the  best  paying  roads  on  the  Coast.  We  saw 
a  prospectus  showing  the  probable  productions  of 
this  valley,  and,  by  comparing  it  with  the 
County  Assessor's  report,  we  find  that  Sonoma 
county  is  now  actually  producing  much  more  than 
the  figures  given  in  this  prospectus,  while  there 
are  yet  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  grape  and 
fruit  lands  in  Sonoma  county  that  are  yet  lying 
idle.  These  would  all  be  set  out  to  foreign  grapes 
and  fruits  of  various  kinas;  the  amount  of  wine, 
fruit,  wool,  and  grain  will  be  doubled  and  trebled 
when  Sonoma  county  becomes  more  generally 
known  and  closely  connected  with  Eastern  markets 
when  the  new  road  is  completed.  The  chief  mov- 
ers of  this  enterprise  are  Hon.  Mark  L.  McDonald, 
who  is  President  of  the  road,  and  a  resident  of  San- 
ta Rosa;  the  other  officers  are  F.  G.  Hahman,  Sec- 
retary; Samuel  G.  Murphy,  Treasurer,  General  H. 
Ledlie,  Chief  Engineer. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  county. 

Santa  Rosa, 
The  county  seat,  with  a  population  of  4,000  people, 
is  situated  in  the  center  of  Santa  Rosa  Valley,  a  fine 
illustration  of  which  is  given  in  this  number  of 
The  Resources.  Santa  Rosa  is  fifty-seven  miles 
northwest  from  San  Francisco,  on  the  8.  F.  and  N. 
P.  R.  R.— one  branch  leading  to  Cloverdale,  the 
head  of  Russian  River  Valley,  and  another  to 
Guerneville,  into  the  heart  of  the  great  redwoods, 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  the  new  road  just  described. 


The  town  was  first  laid  out  in  1852.  From  that 
time  until  1870  it  grew  slowly.  In  1873  the  rail- 
road was  completed,  when  it  changed  as  by  magic, 
and  it  is  now  a  beautiful  city,  with  water  works, 
gas,  graded  streets  and  street  railroad,  excellent 
schools  and 

Colleg^es. 

Pacific  Methodist  College  is  located  here,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  places  of  learning  on  the  Coast. 
Although  comparatively  a  very  young  school,  yet 
its  graduates  occupy  many  places  of  liigii  honor 
— In  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  the  State  Senate,  in 
the  county  offices,  in  college  presidencies  and  pro- 
fessorships. The  officers  and  faculty  art  :  Rev.  W. 
F.  Compton,  President;  Rev.  C.  Y.  Raukin,  Secre- 
tary; Professors— O.  H.  Roberts,  William  Russell 
and  F.  Kenyon. 

Urttuline  Academy, 
For  young  ladies,  is  located  here,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  State.    All  the  va- 
riou«  branches  are  taught  by  the  most  competent 
teachers  on  the  Coast. 

Banks. 

There  are  two  banks,  the  Santa  Rosa  Bank,  with 
a  capital  of  $300,000— E.  T.  Farmer,  President;  W. 
B.  .\tterberry,  cashier;  the  Savings  Bank  of  Santa 
Rosa,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000— Hon.  A.  P.  Over 
ton.  President;  Geo.  P.  Noouan,  Cashier. 

Hotels. 

Santa  Rosa  is  well  supplied  with  good  hotels. 
The  Occidental,  a  fine  three-story  brick,  built  in 
1876,  containing  ninety  hand  omely  furnished 
rooms,  is  kept  by  G.  A.  Tupper  A  Son.  The  Grand 
Hotel,  kept  by  Wm.  M.  Montgomery,  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Plaza.  This  is  a  three-storey 
brick,  containing  6G  rooms,  and  is  a  well  arranged 
and  well  kept  house.  These  two  constitute  the 
first-class  hotels  in  the  city.  There  are  a  number 
of  less  pretentious  hotels,  such  as  the  City  Hotel, 
the  Eagle,  Magnolia,  Byron's,  the  New  York,  Gtr- 
mania.  Pioneer,  and  several  others. 

Newspapers. 

The  Santa  Rosa  daily  (the  only  daily  in  the  coun- 
ty) and  weekly  lirimhiican.  Col.  J.  B.  Armsirong, 
editor  and  proprietor.  The  Colonel,  also,  has  a 
steam  job  printing  office  connected  with  the  Ue- 
publican,  where  all  kinds  of  job  printing  is  done  in 
the  very  best  of  style.  Sonoma  weekly  Dfinoa-al, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  country  papers  on  the 
Coast,  established  twenty-four  years  ago.  It  is 
issued  every  Saturday  by  the  Sonoma  Demon'at 
Steam  Publishing  Company.  Jjimil  J{ight«,a.  new 
paper  recently  started  by  Col.  W.  O.  Howe,  politi- 
cally the  greenback  organ  of  that  party  here. 
Real  Estatr  . 

Real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa  is  rap- 
idly advancing  in  price,  and  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles,  at  present,  is  valued  at  from  $00  to  $200  per 
acre  for  fine,  dark,  loamy  valley,  which  is  the  best 
land  in  the  county.  The  second  grade  is  heavy 
black  land,  and  is  valued  at  from  $25  to  $50  per 
acre.  Fine  grape  land  on  some  of  the  surrounding 
hill-sides  is  much  sought  for,  and  is  valued  at  from 
$20  to  $300  per  acre,  the  latter  figure  embracing 
bearing  vineyards.  Grazing  land,  which  is  gener- 
ally too  hilly  for  farming,  is  worth  from  $5  to  $12 
per  acre.  We  noticed  much  land  changing  bands 
while  among  the  Santa  Rosa  people,  and  always  at 
an  advance.  There  are  several  reliable  real  estate 
firms  here.  Col.  Guy  E.  Grosse  deserves  special 
notice.  This  gentleman  is  publishing  the  Sonoma 
county  Land  lieijister,  quarterly,  which  is  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  Union  on  application.  It  is  a  forty- 
page  descriptive  catalogue,  giving  a  complete  des- 
cription of  lands,  price  of  farms,  vineyards,  etc.; 
and  it  also  contains  a  complete  business  directory 
of  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa,  besides  all  the  transfers 
of  real  estate  in  Sonoma,  giving  location  of  the 
same  and  price.  T.  M.  Pugh  is  in  the  same  busi- 
ness office  with  Guy  E.  Grosse.  Proctor  &  Reyn- 
olds, of  the  Pacific  Land  Oflice,  have  a  large  amount 
of  land  for  sale  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
Frost  A  Herrington  are  also  in  the  same  business. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Nagle  is  the  reliable  searcher  of  records 
for  Sonoma  county.  Swift  &  Stone,  general  insur- 
ance agents,  represent  thirty-five  solvent  compan- 
ies, with  a  combined  capital  of  $90,000,000.  Spencer 
<t  Armstrong  are  also  in  ths  same  line  of  business. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Ludwig,  architect  and  contractor,  has  a 
large  amount  of  building  material  on  hand,  such 
as  brick,  lumber,  doors,  sashes,  blinds,  etc.  This 
gentleman  has  built  a  great  many  buildings  in  and 
around  Santa  Rosa.  On  arriving  at  Healdsburg 
we  were  informed  that  Mr.  Ludwig,  from  Santa 
Rosa,  was  building  the  brick  stores  across  the 
street.  Besides  this,  he  has  built  some  fine  private 
residences  in  this  part  of  the  country.  On  arriving 
at  Cloverdale  we  saw  fine  brick  stores  and  a  brick 
winery  about  completed.  We  were  informed  that 
Mr.  Ludwig,  of  Santa  Rosa,  was  building  these, 
and  we  became  convinced  that  Mr.  Ludwig  was 
building  up  Sonoma  county.  He  has  built  ten  dif- 
ferent brick  blocks  and  private  residences  this  sea- 
son, and  is  constantly  breaking  ground  for  more 
new  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
Wineries. 

I.  Do  Turk's  largest  winery  is  located  here.  This 
gentleman  made  180,000  gallons  of  wine  last  year 
and  8,000  gallons  of  grape  brandy.  He  has  another 
winery  some  six  miles  east  of  this  city,  and  has  just 
built  a  third  one  at  Cloverdale. 

Santa  Rosa  has  one  woolen  mill,  one  brick  plan- 
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ing  mill,  one  fruit  cannery.  Near  by  is  Cropley 
ft  Son's 

Tannery, 

Turning  out  some  of  the  best  sole  leather  in  the 
State.  Tiiere  are  two  other  tanneries  in  the  place, 
one  brewery,  one 

Planing  Mill, 

Established  in  1871,  manufacturing  all  kinds  of 
building  material,  besides  a  large  amount  of  wine 
tanks.    H.  Kronck,  proprietor.  The 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Works 
Of  Santa  Rosa  are  quite  extensive.  J.  H.  Mitchell's 
factory,  on  Fourth  street,  is  run  by  steam,  manu- 
facturing wagons,  buggies,  carts,  etc.  This  gentle- 
man also  has  a  feed  mill  connected  with  his  estab- 
lishment. Mitchell  &  Southwick  have  quite  an  ex- 
tensive establishment  of  this  kind.  Baker  &  Ross, 
carriagemakers,  are  the  oldest  in  the  city.  These 
gentlemen  are  also  agents  for  different  kinds  of 
agricultural  implements. 

Agricultural  Park  Association. 
Prominent  among  the  important  enterprises  in 
Santa  Rosa  is  the  Sonoma  County  Park  Association. 
It  was  iucorporated  January  11,  1879.  The  charter 
members  are:  Jiio.  S.  Taylor,  E.  T.  Mills,  Wyman 
Murphy,  Joseph  Wright,  Thos.  Ragsdale,  James 
Bagsdale,  Edward  Latapil,  Q.  N.  Savage,  James 
Adams,  H.  W.  Byingtou,  U.  P.  Quackeubush,  W. 
linley,  H.  Baker,  Robert  Ross,  Rufus  Murphy, 
James  P.  Clark  and  G.  W.  Atkins.  It  has  a  capital 
stock  of  S2.5, 000.  The  Association  owns  sixty  acres 
of  laud  southeast  of  Santa  Rosa,  adjoining  the  city 
limits.  Here  is,  without  question,  the  finest  race 
track  in  the  State.  The  buildings  are  systemati- 
cally arranged  and  complete  in  every  department, 
the  whole  painted  white.  This  season's  races  come 
off  from  Wednesday,  August  31st,  to  September  3d. 
The  second  best  list  of  horses  in  the  State  are  en- 
tered for  the  Santa  Rosa  races.  Stockton  claims 
the  first,  Santa  Rosa  second,  Sacramento  State  Fair 
third.  The  officers  are:  James  P.  Clark,  President; 
Charles  Hafl'er,  Secretary ;  Geo.  P.  Noonan,  Treas- 
urer. 

Nurseries. 

Santa  Rosa  has  two  fruit  aud  ornamental  tree 
nurseries.  Luther  Burbank  nakes  a  specialty  of 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Smythe  makes  more  of  a  specialty  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fruit  trees.  He  has  the  oldest  nursery  in 
the  place. 

Healdsburg. 

We  now  pass  northwest,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles,  to  the  beautiful  town  of  Healdsburg,  which 
has  a  population  of  1,500.  The  town  was  laid  out 
in  1857,  and  was  named  after  Harmond  Heald,  who 
settled  here  as  early  as  1852.  Healdsburg  is  located 
on  Russian  River,  near  its  confluence  with  Dry 
Creek.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground 
between  the  two  valleys,  on  the  line  of  the  S.  F.  and 
N.  P.  R.  B.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  fine,  wide 
graded  streets,  handsomely  shaded,  and  is  lighted 
with  gas.  It  has  an  abundant  water  supply  from 
several  springs  which  is  brought  in  pipes  from 
Fitch  Mountain  and  distributed  through  the  town. 

The  climate  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,  and 
no  better  land  can  be  found  in  any  county  than  in 
the  vicinity  of  Healdsburg.  The  bottom  lands  of 
Russian  River  and  Dry  Creek  produce  all  kinds  ot 
grain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  hops,  corn,  vege- 
tables of  every  description.  The  uplands  can  not 
be  excelled  for  fine  grapes  and  excellent  fruits. 
Here  we  notice  the  superior  tillage  of  small  farms. 
There  are  splendid  varieties  of  horses,  fine  cows 
and  thousands  of  fine  sheep  to  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  wool  crop  is  an  important  one  in 
Sonoma  county.  Healdsburg  has  fine  churches 
and  excellent  public  schools.  A  few  miles  above, 
on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  is 

Lltlon  Springs  College. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  roman  tic  and  healthy  places  in 
the  State.  It  has  but  recently  been  establi"hed. 
It  is  a  chartered  college,  teaching  classic,  scientific 
aud  commercial  courses.  It  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Professor  John  Gamble. 

In  the  town  of  Healdsburg  is  a  young  ladies'  sem- 
inary which  is  also  worthy  of  note. 

There  are  two 

Banks 

In  Healdsburg.  The  Bank  of  Healdsburg,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000;  H.  M.Wilson,  President;  Jonas 
Bloom,  Cashier,  and  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics' 
Bank  of  Healdsburg,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000; 
E.  H.  Barnes,  President;  R.  H.  Warefield,  cashier. 
Healdsburg  has  good 

Hotels. 

The  Sotoyome  House,  a  three-story  brick,  owned 
and  kept  by  John  W.  Clack;  and  the  Union  Hotel, 
on  the  same  straet,  kept  by  John  F.  Grater.  Tliese 
two  are  the  first-class  hotels.  Oak  Lawn  Hotel,  at 
the  railroad  depot,  kept  by  R.  Gilbride,  is  conveni- 
ently located  for  railroad  employes. 

Newspapers. 

There  are  two  live  country  newspapers  published 
here.  The  Russian  River  Flag,  one  of  our  very 
best  exchanges,  established  in  1868,  is  issued  every 
Thursday  by  Leslie  A.  Gordon.  The  Healdsburg 
Enterprise,  published  by  Mulgrue  Bros.,  is  issued 
every  Thursday,  and  is  a  reliable  journal. 

Manufacturing. 

Healdsburg  has  a  fine  three-storey  brick  flouring 
mill,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  one  hundred  barrels 
of  flour.  It  is  owned  and  run  by  Sauls  &  Sons. 
Opposite  the  mill  is  F.  I.  Myers'  cai )  iage  and  wag- 
on factory,  with  a  full  stock  of  material  constantly 


on  hand.  At  the  north  end  of  town  is  a  simUar 

establishment,  owned  by  Charles  W.  York. 

A  short  distance  above  town  is 

The  Optinius  Winery, 
Which  made  70,000  gallons  of  wine  and  1,000  gal- 
lons of  grape  brandy  last  year.   The  firm  have  in- 
creased their  capacity  for  the  present  year.  Walter 
Shilling  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  are  proprietors. 

A  brewery  has  been  in  operation  since  1866— C. 
Muller,  proprietor. 

Real  Estate. 

We  were  informed  by  Reynolds  &  Young,  who 
have  been  engaged  for  a  long  time  in  selling  lands 
here,  that  first-class  improved  farms  on  Russian 
River  and  Dry  Creek  are  valued  at  from  SlOO  to 
$125  per  acre,  which  will  produce  large  crops  of 
corn,  hops,  and  four  or  five  crops  of  alfalfa  hay  per 
season.  Second-rate,  or  table  land,  that  is  good  for 
wheat,  grapes,  etc.,  is  valued  at  ?50  to  $75  per  acre. 
There  are  no  large  farms  in  tliis  locality.  The 
land  is  divided  up  into  nice  little  farms  of  20  to  250 
acres  each,  and  nearly  all  are  highly  improved. 

Sheep,  or  mountain  grazing,  laud  is  worth  from 
$5  to  $20  per  acre.  The  latter  figure  embracing 
part  farming  land. 

We  now  pass  on  north  to 

Clovfrilale, 
A  distance  of  sixteen  miles  further,  which  lies  at 
the  head  of  Russian  River  Valley,  and  is  the  termi- 
nus of  the  S.  P.  aud  N.  P.  R.  R.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  450.  The  valley  is  quite  narrow  here.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  are  a  splendid  range  for 
sheep.  As  this  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad, 
there  is  considerable  business  done  here.  Mr.  J. 
F.  Hoadly  has  a  large  warehouse  here  and  is  in  the 
forwarding  and  commission  business.  He  also 
keeps  a  lumber  yard.  I.  De  Turk,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
and  J.  Lawrence,  of  this  place,  have  just  built  a 
large  brick  winery,  thus  making  a  market  for  the 
large  amount  of  grapes  raised  here.  There  are 
several  good 

Hotels 

Here.  The  United  States  is  kept  by  H.  F.  Gerkhardt, 
who  id  the  pioneer  hotel  keeper  in  Sonoma  county, 
and  keeps  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  county. 
The  Cloverdale  House,  M.  Monihan,  proprietor,  is 
another  first-class  house.  There  are  a  number  of 
second-class  hotels  here  for  the  accommodation  of 
teamsters,  who  freight  grain  aud  produce  from 
Lake  and  Mendocino  counties  to  the  railroad. 
Real  Estate. 

We  were  informed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ragsdale,  who 
deals  in  real  estate,  that  land  here  in  the  valley, 
improved,  is  valued  at  from  $30  to  $G0  per  acre, 
and  the  large  mountain  sheep  ranges  sell  at  from 
$5  to  $10  per  acre. 

One  newspaper,  the  Reveille,  is  published  here, 
issued  ever}'  Saturday,  by  Edward  D.  Sparrow. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  Fulton,  a  few  miles  from 
Santa  Rosa,  we  pass  on  northwest  a  distance  of  six- 
teen miles  to 

Guerneville, 

Which  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  line,  is  on 
Russian  river  in  the  big  redwoods  of  Sonoma 
county,  aud  has  a  population  of  450,  who  are  nearly 
all  engaged  in  the  lumbering  interests  of  the  place. 
There  are  four  large  saw-mills  here  producing 
from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  feet  of  redwood 
lumber  annually.  The  mills  are  Korbel  Bros.', 
just  before  we  come  to  Guerneville;  Wyman  Mur- 
phy's, one  mile  north  of  town;  Guerne  &  Murphy's 
in  town— these  gentlemen  have  a  railroad  and  a 
small  locomotive  for  hauling  logs  to  their  mills; 
French,  MoFarlaud  k  Heald's  mills,  south  of  town. 
There  is  perhaps  from  70,000,000  to  100,000,000  feet 
of  standing  redwood  tributary  to  these  mills  within 
a  radius  of  a  few  miles.  Mr.  Heald  and  the  writer 
took  a  tape  line  and  measured  one  of  the  largest 
trees  and  found  it  was  52 '-4  feet  in  circumference 
and  contains  about  70,000  feet  of  lumber.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Van  Vost  is  cutting  cordwood  and  shipping  it 
to  San  Francisco;  he  has  shipped  29,200  cords  of 
wood,  500  cords  of  tan  bark,  300,000  pickets  75,000 
posts  and  a  large  amount  of  railroad  ties  within 
the  last  year. 

Guerneville  Redwood  Grove, 

One  mile  west  of  town,  is  the  finest  camping 
ground  we  ever  saw,  the  immense  trees  standing 
so  close  together  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  one 
solid  mass  of  trunks  of  trees.  The  engineer  on 
the  mill  railroad  gave  us  a  ride  on  his  engine  to 
the  grove  and  wo  never  enjoyed  a  more  pleasant 
trip.  This  magnificent  grove,  we  understand,  the 
Good  Templars'  Society  are  negotiating  for,  with 
the  intention  of  purchasing  and  preserving  it. 

Besides  the  four  mills  in  operation  at  Guerne- 
ville there  are  two  at  Occidental,  which  is  situated 
on  the  North  Pacific  Coast  (narrow-gauge)  Rail- 
road, Messrs.  Dearborn,  Glynn  &  Baker's  and  the 
Meeker  Mills.  Ten  miles  further  west  at  the  ter- 
manus  of  this  railroad  and  at  the  mouth  of  Rus- 
sian river,  are 

Duncan  <Si  Sons'  Mills, 

Producing  large  amounts  of  lumber  annually. 
There  are  no  other  saw-mills  running  in  Sonoma 
county  at  present.  There  is  yet  a  largo  supply  of 
redwood  timber  in  the  county,  the  largest  tracts 
being  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Gualala  and  along 
the  Russian  river.  Of  late  years  considerable  in- 
roads have  been  made  in  cutting  out  timber,  and 
mill  men  are  cutting  roads  and  hauling  logs  longer 
distances.  Aceording  to  the  best  information  wo 
could  get  at  the  County  Assessor's  office  aud  from 


mill  men  and  timber  land  owners,  we  make  the 

following  estimate  of  standing  redwood  yet  in  So- 
noma county:  In  the  vicinity  of  Guerneville  70,- 
000,000;  Occidental  and  vicinity,  25,000,000;  Dun- 
cans' Mills.  25,000.000  ;  head-waters  of  Gualala  and 
all  the  forks,  100,000,000— total,  220,000,000  feet. 
The  prices  for  sawed  lumber  at  the  ditVi  reiit  mills 
are:  For  common,  $10  per  thousand  ;  clear,  about 
$20  to  $24,  which  is  certainly  very  cheap,  consid- 
ering the  character  and  durability  of  this  excellent 
wood. 

Q,uickNilver. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Guerneville  are  the  Great  East- 
ern Quicksilver  mine,  at  present  employing  20 
men  and  producing  100  flasks  of  metal  per  month  ; 
the  Mt.  Jackson  mine,  near  by,  is  producing  about 
50  flasks  per  month.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
locations  in  the  mountains  but  they  are  not  worked 
on  account  of  the  low  price  of  quicksilver. 

There  are  several  very  good  hotels  at  Guerne- 
ville. Mr.  J.  Taggart,  an  old  San  Francisco  resi- 
dent, who  drifted  up  here  to  help  build  up  this 
young  and  enterprising  town,  is  keeping  The  Guer- 
neville; he  knows  how  to  entertain  visitors  and 
keep  a  good  hotel.  Folks'  Hotel,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  kept  by  John  Folks,  is  another 
good  hoUoC. 

We  now  pass  on  south  by  rail  a  distance  of  35 
miles  to 

Petaluma, 

Which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  and  in 
point  of  population  the  second  city  in  the  county. 
As  we  propose  giving  our  readers  a  fine  illustration 
of  this  commercial  city  in  the  next  number  of 
The  Resouiu'es,  we  will  reserve  our  description 
until  our  next  issue. 

Sonoma. 

The  description  of  this,  one  of  Sonoma's  histor- 
ical towns,  will  also  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
The  Resoukces. 


PERUVIAN  BITTERS! 


AI^AMEDA  COUNTY. 

[Continued  from  last  number.] 
Alvarado 

Is  situated  on  the  South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  18 
miles  south  of  Oakland  and  in  the  center  of  the 
great  salt  marshes  of  the  State.  Alvarado  produces 
more  salt  than  all  the  other  places  on  the  coast. 
The  salt  is  produced  by  solar  evaporation.  John 
Quiqley's  works,  perhaps  the  most  extensive,  have 
been  established  for  20  years,  shipping  salt  all  over 
the  coast. 

The  Alvarado  Stove  Works 
Of  Geo.  H.  Tay  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.   A  visit  to 
their  foundry  or  store  will  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical that  California  can  and  is  now  producing  as 
fine  stoves  as  any  establishment  at  the  East. 

Alvarado  Sugar  Retinery 
Was  established  some  three  years  ago  and  is  the 
only  beet  sugar  factory  in  California  that  has  been 
a  success.  Last  year  this  company  cleared  over 
$30,000.  They  now  have  a  capacity  for  working 
100  tons  of  beets  per  day,  making  25  barrels  of 
sugar.  One  thousand  acres  are  in  li)eets  this  year 
that  will  average  15  tons  to  the  acre;  160  pounds  of 
sugar  to  the  ton  is  a  fair  average.  The  United 
States  Government  is  giving  $10,000  for  making 
beet  sugar  manufacture  a  success;  $5,000  is  awarded 
to  California  and  to  this  factory.  0.  F.  Giftin, 
Preident;  E.  H.  Dyer,  Superintendent;  Wm. 
KuUburg,  Chemist.  Office  No.  16  Front  street, 
San  Francisco. 

A  tine  hotel  and  pic-nic  grounds  are  located  near 
the  railroad,  where  F.  B.  Granger  &  Son  entertain 
excursion  and  pic-nic  parties.  Alvarado  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  500  people  and  is  situated  on  level,  rich 
ground,  that  is  nearly  all  used  for  raising  beets 
and  fruits  of  various  kinds.  Artesian  flowing  well 
water  is  easily  obtained  for  irrigating  purposes. 
Land  is  selling  at  from  $200  to  $300  and  bearing 
orchards  from  $700  to  $800  per  acre. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO   COME  TO  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

Lands  are  cheap,  times  are  good,  and  there  is  a 
di^position  to  treat  the  new  comer  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  consideration.  Inside  of  two  years 
(and  some  claim  within  one  year)  low  rates  will  be 
secured  from  Europe  and  the  East  to  California. 
As  soon  as  the  great  tide  of  emigration  commences 
to  roll  into  the  State,  lauds  will  be  increased  in 
value,  and  all  the  choice  locations  will  be  taken  up. 
Already  there  is  a  tendency  to  advance  the  prices 
of  lands.  In  the  settlements  lands  have  advanced 
during  the  last  year  at  least  25  percent.  Wo  ad- 
vise those  who  are  intending  to  make  Southern 
California  their  homes,  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.— Semi-Tropic  California. 


LAKE   COUNTY  SCENERY. 

The  scenery  of  Lake  county  is  surely  as  charm- 
ing as  heart  can  wish.  There  may  be  grander 
views  elsewhere— the  Yoseniite  may  exceed  it  in 
magnificence  and  in  boldness  of  outline,  but  there 
are  no  more  beautiful  and  pleasing  landscapes  on 
this  coait.  Its  lovely  valleys  nestling  among  tow- 
ering mountains  with  the  placid  (Jlear  Lake  em- 
bosomed in  their  midst,  and  grand  old  Mount  Kon- 
ockti  rising  to  a  height  of  3,600  feet,  out  of  its  very 
depths,  is  a  picture  of  rare  beauty.  What  more 
can  the  admirer  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  ask  ? 
Surely  this  is  a  picture  worthy  of  the  painter's  pen- 
cil.— Lower  Lake  Bulletin. 


A  Trial  of  These 

PERUVIAK  BITTEES 

Will  Convince  Yon  that  they  are  the 

Best  Bitters  in  the  World. 


They  Effectually  Cure  MALAKIAL 
DISEASES;  VITALIZE  THE  SYS- 
TEM and  arrest  the  ravages  of  the 
Dreadful  Alcohol  Habit— DIPSO- 
MANIA. 


f^Pov  Sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Wine 
Merchants. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CC. 


No.  310  Sausome  Street. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 

LICK  HOUSE, 

San  Francisco,  -     -  California. 
ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


■^LBGANTLY  PURNISHEO  ROOMS. 

PIRST-CIiASS  RKSTAl'RANT. 
Tike  Handsomest  Uiniiijf-rooin  in  tike  World. 

Wi>l.  V.  HARRISON,  Manager. 

THOS.  PRICE'S 

.ASS^Y  o  IT- IT.  I  on: 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramonto  Street,  San  Francisco- 

DEPOSITS  OF  lil'IJ.ION   HECKIVKI),  MELTED 
into  bars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours. 

Bullion  can  bi'  forwarded  to  this  ofllcc  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  express,  and  leturus  made  in  the 
s&mv  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
industiial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
upon.  CoDHultati^us  on  chemical  aud  metallurgical 
questions. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


NEW  REVISION 

NinV  Ti-:STAl>li<:]\T. 

As  mndct  by  the  most  eminent  sclioliirs  of  Eufjlunil  oud 
America.  Half  the  Prlct)  of  CarreH|iundln|; 
Knifltsh  Edition.  Lorpe  type,  linen  super  calen- 
dered paper,  elegnnt  binding.  A  seporuto  "Contpre- 
liensive  illHtory  of  tile  Itible  and  its  Transla- 
tions," including  a  full  account  of  llie  New  Ko- 
vlsion,  given  to  subseribers. 

Best  chance  for  agents  ever  offered.  Send  stamp  for 
particulars  at  once. 

Tlie  Henry  Bill  PublUhine  Co., 

Norwicli,  Conn. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OE  CALIFORNIA. 


September. 


ADDRESS  OF 

MK.  LLOYD  TEVIS. 


Belore  the  American  Bankers'  Con- 
vention, at  ^ia^ara  Falls,  N. 
Y.,  Angnst  10th,  1881. 


California's  Past,  Present 
and  Future. 


HER  INDUSTRIAL  AND  FI- 
NANCIAL GROWTH. 


The  Stable  Character  of  the 
state's  Business  and  Fi- 
nancial System. 

THE  NEW  CONSTITU- 
TION. 


The  Expansion  of  Our 
Commerce. 


The  Advantages  of  San  Francisco 
as  a  Financial  Center. 


WHAT    THE    RAILllOAD  HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED. 


The  Chinese  Question  Most  Ably 
Uiscnssed. 


The  Amekican  Bankkhs'  Absoi  iatiun, 
Ni).  217  Broadway,  Room  No.  4. 

New  Yobk,  June  Uth,  1881. 
/»i-(?si((cii(— ALKXA^DEE  MiTCHKi.L,  Prcsidnit  Wiscoiisiu 
Murine  ami  Fire  Insurance  Company  Bank,  Milwau- 
kee, Wiscoiisin. 
Chairman  Kiecuthv  Council— OEOUitK  8.  CoE.  President 

American  Excbani^e  National  Bank,  New  York. 
Treasurer— GKORdE  F  Bakkb,  Pn  sidi  nt  First  National 

Bank,  New  York. 
.Seovfoi-.v-  Kdmi'nd  D.  Randolph,  President  Continental 

National  liiiuk.  New  Y'ork. 
Cormimndinij  .SVodarj— Geokoe  Marslanu,  Editor,  247 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Llovi)  Tevis,  Esv.,  President  Wells,  Fergo  k.  Company, 
San  Franci'  co.  California. 
Hear  Sir.— \i  the  meeting  to-day  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  this  .\ssociatiou,  an  invitation  was  unani- 
mously extended  to  you  to  attend  the  Convention  of  this 
Association,  on  the  10th  of  Angust,  at  Niagara  Falls,  New 
Y'ork,  and  to  deliver  an  address  to  the  Convention  upon 
the  growth,  past  and  prospective,  of  the  industrial  and 
banking  system  of  California.  We  hope  that  it  will  be 
convenient  to  you  to  be  present  and  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings.  Should  your  engagements  prevent  youi 
being  with  us,  we  trust  that  ynu  will  favor  us  with  the 
paper  designated:  and  as  to  its  length,  the  subject  is  «o 
important  that  you  will  please  use  your  own  discretion. 
Please  favor  us  with  a  reply  at  your  early  convenience. 
I  am,  my  Dear  Sir,  Yours  truly, 

Georqi'  Marslanu, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Advantages  of  The  Association. 

Mr,  /'rfxiilrnt  and  tientlemfn  of  the  Convention  : 

No  one,  I  think,  can  look  over  the  reports  of  this  as- 
sociation without  recognizing  the  value,  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  of  many  of  the  papers  which  they  em- 
body. I  so  fully  realize  our  obiigations  to  the  gentle- 
men who  have  thus  favored  us,  and  am  so  fully  con- 
scious of  the  mutual  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
bringing  together,  as  in  a  commoD  fund,  such  informa- 
tion as  each  in  his  sphere  bus  bfen  able  to  gain,  that  I 
am  ready  when  called  upon,  as  1  think  we  all  should 
be,  to  do  what  I  n  ay  in  the  same  direction.  But  the 
subject  upon  which  I  have  been  invited  to  address  you 
—the  growth,  past  and  prospective  of  the  industrial  and 
banking  system  of  California,— is  a  subject  so  large  and 
so  interesting  to  one  who  has  long  participated  in  the 
active  business  life  of  the  Pacifii^  Coast,  that  he  may 
well  clespair  in  an  address  like  this  of  being  able  to 
tr;at  it  as  it  deserves.  I  do  not  mean  merely,  that  any- 
thing like  a  history  of  the  industrial  and  financial 
growth  of  California  would  be  a  work  requiring  much 
time  and  labor.  Such  a  history,  of  course,  hardly 
comes  within  the  purvii  w  of  this  association.  This  is 
)t  an  historical  society,  nor  a  statistical  society.  It  is 
an  association  of  bnnkiTS,  whose  annual  meeting  has 
assuiued  something  of  the  character  of  a  clearing  house 


of  experiences  and  opinions  relating  to  the  financial  in- 
terests of  the  country.  And  so  thoroughly  and  well 
have  many  of  the  papers  read  here  presented  the  mat 
ters  to  which  they  have  been  devoted,  that  in  attempt- 
ing to  treat  a  subject  that  has  so  many  striking  aspects 
as  that  assigned  to  mc,  one  cannot  but  regret  the  diffi- 
culty of  uniting  completeness  with  brevity.  The  fact 
that  the  conditions  of  California  have  been  in  many  re- 
spects different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  such  as  to  sometimes  bring  important  general  prin- 
ciples in  peculiarly  clear  light,  make  the  field  of  her 
experiences  a  very  interesting  one.  But  all  I  can  hope 
to  do  in  a  paper  like  this  is  to  supplement  what  has 
been  so  ably  done  at  previous  meetings  by  Mr.  Gibson 
in  rendering  some  account  of  the  imlustrial  and  finan- 
cial condition  of  California,  and,  perhaps,  removing 
some  misapprehensions  current  in  othar  parts  of  the 
country. 

Financial  Condition  of  California. 

In  treating  of  the  industrial  and  financial  system  of 
California,  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  view  beyond 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  State,  for  the  circles  of 
business  do  not  coincide  with  political  divisions,  and 
that  of  California  reaches  far  beyond  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  State.  California  has  been  the  base  and 
starting  point  of  American  development  upon  the  Pa- 
cific. Into  Oregon  and  Washington  and  British  Colum- 
bia and  Alaska:  Into  Nevada  and  Utah  and  Idaho  and 
^tlontana;  into  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  the  north- 
ern states  of  old  Mexico;  over  all  that  part  of  the  con- 
tinent lying  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  California 
prospectors  and  miners,  settlers  and  trad' rs  have  car- 
ried the  industrial  tuitposts  of  that  community  which 
sprang  into  being  with  the  ('alifornia  gold  discoveries 
of  1849.  San  Francisco  is  not  merely  the  metropolis 
of  the  State  of  California,  it  is  also  the  metropolis  of 
the  greater  part  of  this  vast  region.  How  far  extends 
the  commercial  and  financial  system  which  centers  in 
San  Francisco,  the  operations  of  the  express  and  bank- 
ing company  with  which  I  am  connected  give  an  idea. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Company  is  peculiarly  a  California  insti- 
tution. Beginning  its  operations  in  the  early  days  of 
American  settlement  by  affording  the  needed  facilities 
of  safe  transportation  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
mining  camps  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Neva- 
da, it  became  the  forwarder,  the  letter  carrier,  and  to  a 
large  degree  the  banker,  of  an  extending  popnlation. 
As  the  prospectors  and  pioneers  advanced,  it  followed 
them,  until  its  agencies,  now  numbering  over  seven 
hundred,  form  a  net  work  which  stretches  from  the 
Mexican  boundary  line  to  that  of  British  Columbia,  and 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  outposts 
upon  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Wherever  the  organization  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company 
reaches,  the  commercial  and  financial  influences  of 
San  Francisco  exten<l,  though  since  the  business  attrac- 
tions of  the  Eastern  cities  have,  with  the  extension  of 
railroads,  begun  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  further 
west,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  as  accurately  as  before 
the  bounds  of  th<-  California  system. 

Tile  Causes  of  California's  Depression. 
In  California  itself,  and  especially  in  San  Francisco, 
we  have  had,  in  fact  are  yet  suffering  from,  an  era  of 
depression,  which  followed  an  era  of  great  prosperity. 
This  season  of  depression  commenced  somewhat  later 
and  has  continued  somewhat  lenger  than  that  which  so 
long  weighed  upon  the  energies  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try; and  it  is  now  passing  away,  very  much  as  that 
passed  away.  It  might  seem  from  this  difference  in 
time  that  the  depression  in  California  was  due  to  some- 
thing like  a  great  wave  of  depression  which  passed 
slowly  over  the  country  in  its  world-wide  movement. 
But  whatever  l>e  the  effects  of  that  iucreasingsyrapathy 
which,  with  increasing  fai^ilities  of  communication, 
links  together  the  commercial  fortunes  of  even  the 
most  widely  separated  communities,  there  are  peculiar 
local  causes  to  which  the  depression  in  California  is  in 
great  measure  to  be  referred.  And  while  these  causes 
may  fall  into  the  same  general  category,  they  differ  in 
some  respects  from  those  to  which  the  great  depression 
that  overspread  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  are  at- 
tributed. Calitornia  has  always  eschewed  paper  mon- 
ey, banks  of  issue  being  prohibited  by  her  Constitution 
from  the  beginning,  and  even  when  the  Natituial  cur- 
rency was  adopted  and  made  legal  tender  by  Federal 
law,  the  feeling  against  paper  money  of  any  kind  was 
s  rong  enough  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  all  through 
the  war  and  through  the  era  of  inflation  which  followed 
it.  California,  conse(|uenlly,  did  not  feel  the  seeming 
prosperity  attendant  upon  the  great  rise  in  nominal  val- 
ues which  took  place  in  the  East  as  the  currency  depre- 
ciated, and  she  also  escaped  the  inevitable  reaction 
which  came  with  the  appreciation  of  the  currency  and 
the  fall  of  prices. 

Yet  it  is  a  most  instructive  fact,  that  in  spite  of  her 
adherence  to  the  coin  standard:  in  spite  of  her  exenap- 
tion  from  those  terrible  fluctuations  in  the  medium  of 
account  and  exchange  that  un'  ettle  all  values  and  de- 
range all  business,  California  has  not  been  exempt  from 
the  alternation  of  seasons  of  depression  with  seasons 
of  prosperity.  I  do  not  think  this  shows  that  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  a  currency  is  sound  or  unsound: 
I  do  not  think  this  gives  any  comfort  to  the  advocates 
of  fiat  money,  or  invalidates  what  has  been  so  strongly 
and  aptly  said  in  previous  meetings  of  this  association 
as  to  the  dangers  and  losses  inseparable  from  an  incon- 
vertible currency.  Y^et  it  does  show  that  all  is  not  se- 
cured when  a  good  currency  is  secured:  and  that  even 
with  the  best  and  safest  currency  seasons  of  unreason- 
able inflation  may  occur,  which  are  sure  to  find  their 
sequence  in  seasons  of  depression. 

The  Lesson  It  Teaches. 
This  is  a  lesson  which  at  the  present  time  may  have 
especial  value.  The  long,  hard  effort  for  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  has  at  last  been  crowned  with 
success,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific  States, 
which  never  deviated  from  a  coin  standard,  the  country 
enjoys  a  better  currency  than  ever  before — a  currency 
which  it  not  yet  entirely  purged  of  all  dangerous  ele- 
ments, is  still  convertible  into  gold,  and  is  in  domestic 
exchanges  generally  preferred  to  gold.  And  with  the 
restoration  of  the  currency  to  a  specie  standard,  has 


come  a  revival  of  activity  in  all  branches  of  business. 
Yet,  if  there  was  nothing  else  to  teach  us,  the  experi- 
ence t)f  California  would  show,  that  even  with  a  good 
currency,  a  season  of  great  prosperity,  if  suffered  to  be- 
get speculation,  may  produce  an  inflation  which,  when 
the  inevitable  collapse  comes,  is  sure  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  season  of  depression.  And  it  uiay  also  show  how 
reckless  political  agitation,  to  which  in  times  of  depres- 
sion our  people  are  prone  to  listen,  may  luake  more 
difficult  the  process  of  recovery. 

However  this  may  be,  the  cause  *  which,  in  California, 
have  led  to  the  alternation  of  depression  with  prosper- 
ity may  be  traced  with  comparative  ease. 

In  the  life  of  a  community,  as  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, one  era  paiJSf  s  into  another  by  such  insensible 
gradations  that  it  is  impossible  to  sharply  draw  the  line 
between  them.  Y'et  speaking  roughly,  the  first  or  pio- 
neer industrial  era  in  California,  during  which  placer 
mining  was  the  principal  industry,  and  gold  almost  the 
only  export,  may  be  said  to  have  extended  up  to  about 
1800,  when  agriculture  began  to  assume  a  leading  place, 
aiid  the  discoveries  which  led  to  the  great  development 
of  silver  mining  were  made. 

The  panic  of  1857  was  not  felt  in  California,  yet  in 
1858,  the  Frazer  River  excitement,  which  led  thousands 
to  abandon  their  claims  or  business,  and  waste  time 
and  money  in  what  was  for  most  of  them  a  fruitless 
expedition  into  British  Columbia,  produced  in  Califor- 
nia something  like  the  results  of  the  panic  in  the  East. 
But  the  wave  of  fortune  seekers,  which  had  for  the 
time  left  some  localities  almost  depopulated,  returned 
again,  industry  resumed  its  normal  course,  and  with 
1861  or  18112  commenced  an  era  of  marked  prosperity. 

For  di  spite  the  fact  that  the  surface  placers,  which 
could  be  worked  with  the  most  primitive  appliances, 
and  had  constituted  the  first  attraction  of  California, 
yielded  less  and  less,  a  more  elaborate  system  of  min- 
ing, calling  in  the  aid  of  large  amounts  of  capital, 
kept  up  in  great  measure  the  gold  yield:  the  growth  of 
agriculture  began  to  show  itself  in  a  constantly  increas- 
ing surplus  for  export;  various  branches  of  manufac- 
ture which  had  gradually  taken  root  began  to  assume 
considerable  importance;  and  the  development  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Nevada  stimulated  all  industry  with  a 
Iresh  stream  of  bullion;  while  the  pushing  eastward  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  largely  by  means  of  capi- 
tal drawn  from  abroad  by  the  sale  ttf  bonds,  gave  addi- 
tional vigor  to  ij](lustrial  and  commercial  life. 

As  there  wi  re  no  large  government  expenditures  in 
California  during  the  war,  the  greater  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral revenues  being  drawn  to  the  other  side  for  dis- 
bursement, the  heavy  taxation  which  the  war  necessi- 
tated fell  with  peculiar  severity.upon  California,  as  did 
the  increase  in  freights  and  marine  insurance  caused 
by  the  depredations  of  the  rebel  cruisers,  since  all  her 
commerce  with  the  Atlantic  Stiites,  had,  under  the  nav- 
igation laws,  to  be  conducted  in  American  vessels.  Yet, 
while  the  activity  in  business  caused  by  the  great  gov- 
ernment demands  and  the  superabundance  of  currency 
forced  into  all  the  arteries  of  trade,  did  not  aflect  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  healthful  development  of  great  natu- 
ral resources,  aided  by  the  energy  infused  into  railroad 
building,  produced  an  activity  which,  if  it  did  not 
rival  that  shown  in  the  East  during  "  the  flush  times," 
had  a  far  more  solid  basis,  and  was  not  liable  to  be 
orought  lo  a  close  when  government  expenditures  were 
curtailed,  and  speculation  was  no  longer  fed  by  an  in- 
creasing volume  of  paper  money. 

Reckless  Political  A|filation 
There  happened  in  California,  however,  what  seems 
always  to  happen  among  people  of  active  temperament 
in  times  of  continued  prosperity,  anil  in  the  tendency 
to  which  is  dtiubtless  to  be  found  the  primary  cause  of 
those  flui'tuations  in  business  activity  to  which  all 
countries  seem  liable.  Expectation  outran  reality,  and 
speculation  growing  by  what  it  fed  on,  began  to  dis- 
count the  future  at  rates  based  on  rose-colored  imagin- 
ings, rather  than  on  sober  calculation. 

The  establishment  of  new  industries,  the  opening  of 
new  mines,  the  building  of  new  railroads,  the  growth 
of  population,  and  increase  of  wealth— in  short,  all  the 
things  in  which  material  progress  consists,  tell  imme- 
diately and  powerfully  upon  the  value  of  land,  and  in 
a  rapidly  developing  community,  the  quick  increase  of 
land  values  which  takes  place  is  sure  to  beget  specula 
tion,  which  carries  up  nominal  values  far  faster  than 
real  values  increase. 

In  some  respects,  the  inflation  of  values  thus  pro- 
duced is  worse  than  inflation  of  other  kinds.  It  not 
only  creates  fictitious  wealth,  which  promotes  extrava- 
gance and  turns  the  minds  of  men  from  those  pursuits 
that  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  while  they 
increase  that  of  the  individual,  but  it  discourages  set- 
tlement and  improvement,  and  does  not  so  readily  come 
to  an  end  by  sudden  collapse,  since,  even  when  land 
becomes  unsaleaole  at  the  speculative  prices  at  which 
it  has  been  bought  or  quoted,  its  owners  generally  hold 
on  as  long  as  possible  in  hopes  that  its  market  value 
will  come  up  again. 

It  was  not  merely  the  steady  and  legitimate  increase 
in  land  values  due  to  the  development  of  the  country, 
that  gave  an  impetus  to  land  speculation  in  California: 
but  the  great  expectations,  which  as  the  trans-continen- 
tal road  drew  towards  completion,  arose  in  the  popular 
mind  as  to  the  stream  of  immigration  which  would 
pour  over  it.  In  nearly  all  sections,  real  estate  values 
felt  the  speculative  tendency.  Around  San  Francisco, 
land  was  surveyed  into  building  lots,  and  sold  or 
quoted  at  high  prices,  which  will  hardly  be  needed  for 
urban  purposes  when  the  city  begins  to  count  her  pop- 
ulation by  millions,  and  large  tracts  of  available,  but 
as  yet  unused,  agricultural  land  were  taken  up  and  held 
in  the  same  way. 

But  the  great  expectations  based  upon  the  completion 
of  the  railroad  were  not  reali/.ed.  Even  after  the 
junction  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific 
had  linked  San  Francisco  with  New  Y'ork  by  a  continu- 
ous line  of  rails,  the  journey  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  still  remained  a  long  and  costly  one;  there  were 
yet  great  areas  of  fertile  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  over  which  the  tide  of  immigration, 
setting  from  the  East,  would  naturally  spread  before 


pushing  on  across  the  sterile  tracts  of  the  interior  ba- 
sin, and  the  policy  of  the  roads  which  constituted  the 
eastern  links  in  the  trans-continental  chain,  and  upon 
which  the  Central  Pacific  was  dependent  for  the  fixing 
of  through  rates,  was  naturally  directed  to  the  settling 
up  of  the  lauds  tributary  to  their  own  way  business 
before  offering  any  facilities  to  a  more  western  flow  of 
the  tide  of  immigration.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  avidity  with  which  speculation  had  seized  upon  the 
lands  in  California  that  would  be  first  sought  by  the 
settler,  and  the  high  prices  at  which  they  were  held, 
left  so  little  iinlucement  to  immigrants,  that  compara- 
tively few  came  through,  and  the  hopes  built  upon  the 
great  influx  expected,  came,  for  the  time,  to  naught; 
anil  in  feet  have  not  yet  begun  to  be  realizeil. 

At  the  same  time  the  completion  of  the  railroad 
brought  San  Francisco  merchants,  in  markets  in  which 
tb<  y  before  had  undisputed  control,  face  to  face  with 
the  competition  of  the  larger  capital,  the  lower  inter- 
est, the  more  active  solicitation  and  rivalry  of  the  great 
Eastern  cities,  and  to  some  degree  changed  the  course 
of  trade.  Further  than  this,  the  increasing  diversion 
of  freight  from  the  long  and  tedious  route  around 
Cape  Horn  to  the  railroad  route  across  the  continent 
did  not  prove  of  unmixed  advantage.  A  very  large 
pr,)portion  of  California  imports,  consisting  of  manu- 
factured goods,  can  bear  a  high  rate  of  freight,  and 
naturally  seek  the  quick  railroad  route;  but  the  wheat 
of  California,  which  constitutes  such  a  large  item  in 
our  exports,  and  for  which  Great  Britain  is  the  great 
customer,  will  not  bear  the  cost  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion across  the  continent  by  routes  as  yet  completed, 
and  thence  across  the  ocean  in  steamers.  Thus  the  di- 
version of  the  import  trade  to  the  railroad  has  caused 
a  scarcity  of  outward  tonnage,  and  fn  ights  have  ruled 
at  prices  high  enough  to  altract  to  San  Francisco  ships 
in  ballast— prices  which  of  course  lowered  the  net  re- 
turn to  California  farmers  for  their  crops.  Yet,  while 
the  completion  of  the  railroad,  instead  of  bringing  at 
once  the  rapid  growth  that  was  expected,  brought 
rather  a  time  of  transition,  during  which  the  accommo- 
dation of  business  to  new  relations  and  new  channels 
has  been  going  on,  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
Comstock  mines,  which  in  twenty  years  yielded  no  less 
than  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  poured  a  flood 
of  wealth  into  California,  and  maintained  such  a  de- 
gree of  prosperous  activity,  as  in  a  large  measure  to  ob- 
scure  (Kipular  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  golden 
days  were  over,  and  that  increased  energy  and  greater 
economy  were  needed  to^maintain  the  commercial  posi- 
tion of  California  and  insure  continuous  progress. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  the  great  bo- 
nanza began  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Comstock  dropped  marly  thirty-three 
millions  in  three  years,  the  cry  of  "  hard  times"  went 
up.  But  to  realize  fully  all  that  this  diminution  in 
production  involved,  and  to  get  the  key  to  occurrences 
which  have  attracted  attention  further  than  they  have 
been  understood,  and  have  seriously  injured  the  repute 
of  California,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
extent  and  effects  of  the  speculation  which  crazed  all 
classes  of  society  in  California  with  a  gambling  mania 
that  has  probably  had  no  parallel  since  the  time  of  the 
Mississippi  Scheme  and  South  Sea  Bubble. 
Leifittinate  Minin^r  and  i^peculation  De- 
fined. 

Mining  for  the  precious  metals  is  necessarily  a  busi- 
ness involving  uncertainties.  These  uncertainties  are 
of  the  nature  of  the  business,  and,  as  in  a  lottery,  it  is 
the  blanks  that  make  the  prize.  If  rich  deposits  of 
gold  and  silver  could  be  readily  and  certainly  found 
and  worked  continuously,  these  metals  would  lose  their 
value.  But  the  uncertainties  which  attend  the  search 
for  the  precious  metals  do  not  pri-vent  the  business 
fnuu  being  a  legitimate  one.  They  merely  create  a  pe- 
culiar need  for  care,  forethought,  knowledge  and  pru- 
dent energy,  which  gives  to  these  qualities  large  re- 
wards. Pursued  judiciously,  mining  for  the  precious 
metals  should,  upon  the  average,  return  as  good  and 
sure  a  profit  upon  the  capital  invested  as  any  other 
form  of  production,  and  there  is  no  better  aucT safer 
property  than  gold  and  silver  mines,  carefully  selected 
and  prudently  worked. 

Nor  is  speculation  in  mines,  any  more  than  specula- 
tion in  other  things,  to  be  in  itself  condemned.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  say  to  an  assemblage  like  this,  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  regard  all  speculation  as  evil.  Without 
speculation  there  ceuld  be  little  industrial  or  social 
progress.  Divest  any  community  entirely  of  that 
spirit  that  seizes  opportunities  and  is  ready  to  risk 
where  it  may  gain,  and  the  energy  that  presses  forward 
in  new  and  greater  enterprises  would  be  gone.  Nor 
would  such  a  community  be  able  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tingencies involved  in  the  varying  character  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  alternations  in  trade,  and  th«  vicissitudes  to 
which  all  things  human  arc  liable.  For  the  speculator 
is  often  the  economizer  and  provider,  as  he  is  the  in- 
ventor and  path-finder.  He,  for  instance,  who,  in  time 
of  plenty  anticipates  a  time  of  scarcity,  and  buys 
breadstuffs  for  an  advance,  it  was  once  the  fashion  to 
call  a  forestailer  and  iitonopolizer.  But  he  is  really 
doing  for  society  what  Pharaoh,  forewarned  by  adream, 
did  for  the  people  of  Egypt,  when  during  the  seven 
prosperous  years  he  stored  up  the  surplus  of  abundant 
crops  against  the  famine  years  that  were  to  follow. 
Whatever  enhancement  of  price,  the  operations  of  such 
a  speculator  may  in  the  first  place  cause,  will  to  the 
community  at  large  be  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
subsequent  effect  in  keeping  prices  down.  By  causing 
economy  he  prevmts  distress;  and  whatever  profit  bis 
forethought  may  bring  him,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
gain  which  that  forethought  secures  to  the  community. 

But  speculation  which  is  legitimate  and  useful  passes 
easily  into  speculation  which  is  illegitimate  and  harm- 
ful. It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  at  which  the  tran- 
sition takes  place;  it  is  quite  impossible  to  fix  it  by 
statute  or  commercial  regulation;  yet  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion that  should  be  recognized,  and  especially  by  bank- 
ers, who  are  the  conservators  of  the  financial  system. 
And  while  even  legitimate  speculation  may  become  so 
reckless  as  to  be  injurious,  there  is  a  species  of  specula- 
tion sure  to  have  that  character.    It  is,  if  1  may  coin  a 
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phrase,  speculation  on  speculation — that  is  to  say,  spec- 
ulation in  which  the  venture  is  not  based  upon  produc- 
tion or  the  conditions  of  production,  but  upon  the  dis- 
position of  people  to  speculate.  Speculation  of  this 
kind  is  gambling  pure  and  simple.  It  has  no  useful 
purpose  or  redeeming  feature;  but  is  themost  insidious 
and  demoralizing  form  of  gambling,  as  it  is  apt  to  ex- 
tend among  classes  who  would  revolt  from  the  grosser 
forms  of  gambling. 

It  is  speculation  of  this  kind,  to  which  all  times  of 
continued  prosperity  offer  great  temptations,  that  has 
produced  such  ill  results  in  California.  The  richness 
of  the  Comstock  deposits,  the  sudden  wealth  they 
brought  to  many,  would  have  alfected  the  imagination 
of  even  the  most  staid  and  conservative  of  peoples,  and 
their  effect  upon  a  population  drawn  from  the  most  ac- 
tive and  enterprising  of  all  countries,  and  among 
whom  the  traditions  of  the  golden  days,  wlien  fortunes 
were  easily  won  and  lost,  were  yet  strong,  hardly  needs 
to  be  described.  At  first  the  silver  mines  were  subdi- 
vided into  feet,  (each  location,  under  the  mining  regu- 
lations, being  allowed  .so  many  feet  along  the  ledge) , 
but  incorporated  companies,  with  nominal  capital  di- 
vided into  shares,  were  soon  found  to  give  greater  facil- 
ities for  sales  and  assessments,  and  before  long  the 
stock  boards  established  in  San  Francisco  for  operating 
in  these  shares  began  to  do  a  business  which,  consider- 
ing the  population  and  capital  of  the  respective  com- 
munities, threw  that  of  the  New  York  stock  board  into 
tile  shade.  Of  course  tlie  intrinsic  value  or  real  pros- 
pects of  a  mine  soon  became  of  secondary  considera- 
tion, compared  with  popular  expectation,  as  shown  by 
the  fluctuations  of  the  stock  market  and  mining  specu- 
lation passed  into  speculation  upon  speculative  tenden- 
cies—the  real  thing  taken  into  account  being  the  pros- 
pects of  the  rise  and  fall  of  stock  prices,  rather  than 
the  prospects  of  yield.  Thus  the  locating,  opening  and 
operating  of  mines  went  on  to  a  large  extent  with 
reference  merely  to  the  stock  board,  the  purchasers  and 
holders  of  shares  caring  little  for  the  prospects  and 
managemeot  of  the  mine,  but  looking  rather  for  their 
gain  to  the  rapid  fluctuations  of  the  stock.  The  share- 
holder, who  bought  merely  for  the  purpose  of  quickly 
selling  again,  might  know  that  an  assessment  was  lev- 
ied for  useless,  or  even  for  fraudulent  purposes,  but  so 
long  as  he  thought  tlie  speculative  n^ania  might  enable 
him  to  sell  his  stock,  he  would  pay  it  without  hesita- 
tion. 

The  hopeless  locations  made,  the  useless  work  per- 
formed, the  wasteful  management  engendered,  consti- 
tuted but  a  part  of  the  loss,  which  though  it  might  be 
hidden  for  awhile  by  the  inflation  of  nominal  values, 
must  at  length  be  felt.  The  spirit  of  gambling  .spread 
through  the  whole  fabric  of  society.  Bankers,  mer- 
chants, lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  manufacturers, 
farmers,  mechanics — even  day-laborers  and  domestic 
servants,  risked  means  large  oi  small  upon  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  stock  market,  and  watched  its  quotations 
with  feverish  anxiety.  That  waste  of  time  and  resour- 
ces, that  strain  U30U  energy  and  morals,  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  grosser  forms  of  gambling  took  place  up- 
on a  grand  scale,  and  the  dissemination  through  the 
community  of  so  much  fictitious  wealth,  which  its 
holders  regarded  as  real,  fostered  everywhere  the  great- 
est extravagance. 

Tile  Shrinkage  in  Mining  Stocltg. 
The  shrinkage  of  nominal  values  which  followed  the 
culmination  of  speculation  and  the  decline  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Comstock,*  was  the  pricking  of  a  bubble 
that  brought  the  realization  of  poverty  to  thousands 
who  had  indulged  in  a  fancied  possession  of  wealth, 
and  the  tragedy  which  attended  the  closing  of  the 
doors  of  one  of  our  prominent  banks,  was  but  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  wide-spread  disaster  and  ruin  that 
accompanied  the  steady  decline  ef  stock  valui'S 

Yet  nothing  better  shows  the  stable  character  of  the 
business  and  financial  system  of  California,  than  the 
fact  that  greater  disorganization  was  not  ijroduced,  and 
tlie  natural  depression  would  doubtless  have  passed 
away  without  attracting  m'lch  attention  from  abroad, 
but  for  circumstances  which  unfortunately  gave  politi- 
cal expression  to  the  feelings  of  discontent  which  the 
reaction  from  a  season  of  wild  speculation  is  sure  to 
engender.  Men  who  awake  from  dreams  of  wealth  to 
the  realities  of  poverty,  are  apt  to  blame  anything  or 
anybody,  rather  than  their  own  disregard  of  prudent 
counsels,  and  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
community  find  themselves  aggrieved  in  this  way,  the 
time  is  a  happy  one  for  the  demagogue. 

Reckless  Political  Agitation. 
The  demagogue  was  not  absent  in  California.  But  the 
loud  and  reckless  agitation,  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  Kearny  or  Workingman's  movement,  gave  to  Cali- 
fornia such  an  unenviable  notoriety,  was  not  ciue  to  in- 
dividuals, so  much  as  it  was  the  expression  of  the 
angry  and  unreasoning  feeling  which  the  reaction  from 
wild  speculation  always  begets;  and  this  example  of 
how  the  discontent  produced  by  a  want  of  financial 
prudence  may  find  expression  in  ill-advised  jiolitical 

*The  following  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  shrinkage 
in  stock  values,  though  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
many  minor  stocks  which  their  owners  fondly  believed 
to  have  considerable  value,  and  in  which  there  were 
many  private  transactions,  never  figured  on  the  Board 
lists.  Highest  prices  were  reached  in  .January,  1875, 
although  the  production  of  the  Comstock  did  not  attain 
its  maximum  until  1877.  The  protracted  cliaracter  of 
th"  depreciation,  marked  as  it  has  been  by  temporary 
I)KUses  and  revivals  of  speciilative  hopes,  has  made  the 
strain  all  the  hariler: 

Aggri^gate  value  of  mining  stocks  on  8.  F. 

Board,  July,  187.5  $282,30.5,404 

Aggri  gate  value  of  mining  stockB  on  S.  F. 

Board,  July,  1881   17,902,700 

Shrinkage  $2fi4,402,704 

Highest  value  Con.  Virginia,  Jan.,  187.5  $  75,600,000 

Value  Con.  Virginia,  July,  1881   'J45,000 

Shrinkage  $  74,0.55,000 

Highest  value  California,  Jan.,  1875  $  84,240,000 

Value  of  California,  July,  1881   351,000 

Shrinkage  $  83,889,000 

Highest  value  of  Sierra  Nevada.  Sept.,  1878,$  27,000.000 
Value  of  Sierra  Nevada,  July,  1881   825,000 

Shrinkage     $  26,175,000 


action,  which  may  again  re-act  upon  industrial  pros- 
perity, furnishes  a  lesson  which  may  be  of  value  else- 
where than  in  California. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  discontent  pro- 
duced by  speculative  losses  would  have  passed  away 
without  serious  result,  but  it  so  happened,  that  about 
this  time  a  Convention  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  had 
been  called,  to  which  the  prevailing  chagrin  and  reck 
lessness  brought  a  good  deal  of  ignoranci'  and  dema- 
gogy. The  instrument  framed  and  submitted  to  the 
people  while  these  influences  were  temporarily  in  the 
ascendent,  bore  unmistakable  evidence  of  unreasonable 
enmity  towards  corporations,  and  of  the  (  rude  notion 
that  capital  will  escape  its  obligations  unless  it  be 
watched  and  fettered  at  every  turn.  It  is  not.  however, 
just  to  say.  that  the  new  Constitution  of  California, 
even  when  most  literally  interpreted,  has  in  it  anything 
really  agrarian  or  communistic.  It  is  clumsy  and  ill- 
digested,  and  exhibits  in  many  respects  an  attempt  to 
legislate  upon  impossible  things  and  in  impracticable 
ways;  but  its  worst  features— those  which  at  the  time 
excited  most  apprehension— do  not  show  anything  like 
a  coherent  scheme  of  commitnism  or  so<'ialism,  so 
much  as  a  blind  striking  at  acknowledged  evils,  and 
such  popxilar  delusions,  unfortunately  not  confined  to 
California,  as  that  equality  of  taxation  is  only  to  be  se- 
cured by  taxing  everything.  Interpreted  literally,  it 
would  have  imposed  taxation  not  only  upon  all  the 
forms,  but  upon  all  the  shadows  and  representatives  of 
capital,  and  this,  together  with  other  crude,  and  harsh, 
and  foolish  provisions,  excited  the  alarm  and  antagon- 
ism of  all  conservative  elements. 

But  the  prejudices  thus  expressed,  aided  by  the  feel- 
ing against  the  Chinese,  which  becomes  intensified  in 
times  of  depression,  and  to  conciliate  which  some 
clauses,  of  no  jjractical  effect  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, had  been  incorporated  in  the  instrument;  and 
aided,  above  all,  by  the  reckless  and  vindictive  feeling 
born  of  losing  speculation,  carried  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, in  spite  of  all  efl'orts. 

Bad  as  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion were,  if  literally  interpreted,  their  possible  etfects 
w  ere  much  exaggerated  in  the  opposition  to  the  instru- 
ment during  the  canvass,  and  its  adoption  produced  in 
California  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  and  elsewhere  an 
impression  that  an  irretrievable  disaster  had  ovt  rtaken 
the  State.  Men  of  means  hesitated  to  invest  in  new 
enterprises,  and  improvements  were  abandoned  or  de- 
ferred; large  amounts  of  capital  were  transferred  to 
the  East  or  withdrawn  by  absent  owners,  and  not  only 
was  the  natural  revival  of  business  delayed,  but  the 
depression  was  intensified. 

With  this  practical  evidence  that  the  interests  of  the 
community  cannot  be  subserved  by  striking  at  the  in- 
terests of  any  class,  public  opinion,  however,  began  to 
return  to  a  normal  state,  the  demagogues  quickly  found 
their  occupation  gone,  and  the  better  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple of  California  slowly  yet  surely  asserted  itself.  The 
happiest  results  have  followed.  The  Legislature  has 
taken  a  sensible  view  of  its  duty  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  conservative  interpretations  of  the  Courts 
have  stripped  of  obnoxious  meaning  those  features 
which  most  excited  antagonism  and  alarm.  Double  tax- 
ation has  been  scrupulously  avoided,  and  is  now,  under 
the  decision  of  the  Courts,  impossible,  and  the  fiscal 
system  of  California  is  substantially  that  which  before 
existed.  While  it  may  not  be  up  to  the  ideal  standard 
which  will  secure  the  needed  revenue  with  the  mini- 
mum of  cost  and  annoyance,  it  is  certainly  in  no  re- 
spect more  objectionable  than  that  of  New  York  or 
Massachusetts. 


way  of  getting  it  before  the  people;  while  the  proposi-     Products  of  the  Precious  MetalB  in  the  States  and  Ter- 

ritorii  s  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  with  Ueeeipta 


A  Good  Word   for  our  New  State  Cliarter. 

In  many  features  the  Constitution  of  California  is 
eminently  conservative.  It  not  only  contains  a  number 
of  minor  provisions  of  anything  but  communistic  char 
acter,  such  as  the  requiring  of  a  property  qualification 
for  the  holding  of  certain  positions,  the  practical  dis 
Iranchisement  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  floating 
vote,  etc.,  but  now  that  obnoxious  meanings  have  been 
interpreted  away,  it  guards  the  interests  of  property 
from  the  interference  of  hostility  or  ignorance  with 
much  more  security  than  the  Constitution  that  preceded 
it.  The  legislative  power— that  in  which  anything  like 
communism  would  most  readily  manifest  itself — has 
been  very  much  curtailed.  Nothing  but  weneral  laws 
can  be  passed,  and  the  power  of  interfering  with  the 
rates  of  transportation  has  been  entirely  taken  from  the 
Legislature  and  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission 
which  experience  has  proved,  is  much  more  subject  to 
conservative  influences. 

ljurther  than  all  this,  sudden  changes  in  obedience  to 
gusts  of  popular  caprice  or  passion  are  made  practi 
cally  impossible  by  the  provision  wKich  requires  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  before  any  proposition  for 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  the  calling  of  a  Con- 
stitutional Cjnvention  can  be  submitted  to  the  people 
—a  vote  which  it  is  impossible  that  any  proposal  not 
supported  by  the  conservative  interests  of  the  State 
can  evt^r  command 

Embodying  such  safeguards  and  with  the  reasonable 
interpretations  which  the  Courts  have  put  upon  all  its 
questionable  provisions,  the  new  Constitution  of  Call 
fornia  gives  every  guarantee  for  the  security  of  prop 
erty,  and  whatever  timidity  prevailed  among  California 
(capitalists  has  entirely  passed  away.  And  much  as  the 
agitation  that  preceded,  and  the  uncertainty  that  fol 
lowed  the  adoption  of  th<t  new  Constitution,  may  have 
cost  the  State,  it  is  now  app  irent  that  a  less,>n  of  com 
mensurate  value  has  been  learned.  Experience,  if  a  se 
vere,  is  a  most  effective  teacher.  Large  numbers  of  our 
picople  realize  as  they  never  realized  before,  that  to  un 
duly  burden  capital  is  to  injure  the  poorer  classes  o 
society  even  more  than  the  richer,  and  that  to  hamp( 
enterprise  and  threaten  the  security  of  property  are  thi 
most  certain  means  of  paralyzing  industry,  and  d(!priv. 
ing  labor  of  employment.  The  discussion  that  has 
gone  on  has  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  economi 
principles,  and  any  propositi(Ui  involving  that  specie 
of  double  taxation  of  certain  forms  of  capital  which  so 
many  of  our  States  have  trii  d  to  Impose,  would  now 


tion  that  capital  and  mprovemc  nts  should  in  the  gen- 
eral interests  be  entirely  exempt  from  taxation,  which 
has  been  urged  in  some  quarters  with  a  good  deal  of 
force,  se(?ins  to  be  steadily  making  way. 

The  Chineiic  (iueslion. 
Another  dilflculty  which  has  Ixcn  productiveof  much 
irritation  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  removed.  That 
the  Chinese  have  been  of  use  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  unquestionable,  but  it  is  as 
unquestionable  that  the  antipathies  excited  by  their 
presence  and  the  fears  of  their  overwb(dn)ing  influx 
have  been  the  cause  of  much  social  discontent  and  po- 
litical agitation.  The  treaty  with  China,  recently  rati- 
fied, gives  to  our  Government  the  power  of  restricting 
or  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers 
without  interfering  with  a  proper  national  hospitality 
towards  Chinese  students  or  travelers  or  merchants, 
and  the  enactment  of  laws  in  consonance  with  this 
treaty,  which  will  doubtless  take  place  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  will  remove  a  cause  of  dangerous 
itation,and  solve  a  question  which  though  it  has 
attracted  comparatively  little  attention  in  the  Eastern 
States  of  the  TIni(m,  has  been  to  thoughtful  men  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  a  source  of  grave  anxiety. 

I  have  spoken  with  candor  of  the  past;  but  a  pleas- 
anter  duty  awaits  me  in  speaking  of  the  future.  That 
alifornia.  and  the  whole  Pacific  Coast,  is  now  passing 
nto  an  era  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and  most  rapid 
development,  there  are  evidences  on  every  linnd. 

During  all  this  time  of  comparative  depression,  busi- 
ness has  been  adjusting  itself  to  the  new  order  of 
things  consequent  upon  closer  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  world;  agriculture  has  been  extending; 
manufactures  taking  root;  a  greater  economy  being 
learned,  and  a  broader  and  iium  stable  base  prepared 
for  the  growth  of  the  future— the  transition,  in  fact, 
taking  place  from  an  industrial  and  social  system 
largely  characterized  by  the  speculative  and  restless 
tendencies  of  the  eai  ly  days,  to  an  industrial  and  social 
system  partakihg  more  of  the  character  of  those  stable 
occupations  which  if  they  yield  few  sudden  prizes  are 
more  certain  in  their  results. 

Though  San  Francisco  has  not  recently  been  growing 
with  the  rapid  strides  to  which  her  people  had  become 
accustomed— and  in  fact,  during  the  few  years  previous 
to  1880  her  population  actually  lessened- yet  the  agri- 
cultural districts  have  been  steadily  filling  up.  The 
number  of  people  engaged  in  watching  stock-indica- 
tors, and  in  supplying  the  demands  of  extravagant 
habits  by  buying  and  selling  fictitious  values,  has 
greatly  diminished,  but  the  number  of  people  engaged 
in  those  industries  which  are  productive  of  actual 
wealth  has  proportionately  increased,  and  between  pro- 
ducers and  exchangers  a  better  equilibrium  has  been 
established.  All  this  year  there  has  been  a  gradual  but 
steady  improvement  in  the  business  of  San  Francisco- 
just  such  an  improvement  as  in  the  Eastern  cities  indi- 
cated the  passing  away  of  the  depression  from  which 
they  had  so  long  suffered,  and  the  approach  of  that  era 
of  prosperous  activity  now  in  full  course.  There  is  no 
better  index  of  the  business  of  the  Pacific  Coast  than 
the  transactions  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company,  and  never 
before  have  these  been  larger.  The  condition  of  our 
banks  was  never  stronger;  there  is  an  abundance  of 
capital,  and  the  rate  of  interest  has  fallen  to  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  Eastern  standard;  there  is  a  readi- 
ness to  invest  in  permanent  improvements,  and  the 
demand  for  labor  is  active  and  healthy. 

Precions  IUetal8. 
The  product  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United 
States  reached  its  highest  point  in  1877,  when  the  mines 
of  Nevada  alone  yielded  $51,580,290— within  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  the  total  product  of  all  the 
states  and  territories  in  1870.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  progressive  decline  in  Nevada,  where  the  pro 
duct  suuk  to  $15,031, B21  last  year;  but  a  large  increase 
in  Colorado  and  in  Arizona.  Utah  has  fallen  off  slightly, 
but  Dakota  more  than  makes  up  the  deficiency,  while 
the  production  of  California  remains  at  about  the  same 
figure,  which  it  has  now  maintained  for  some  years.  As 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Company  handle  nearly  all  the  bullion 
produced  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  their  records,  supple- 
mented by  careful  and  systematic  inquiries,  give  a  very 
close  estimate  of  the  total  production.  The  following 
table  taken  from  the  annual  statements  of  Wells,  Far- 
go &  Company,  will  show  the  aggregate  product  of  the 
states  and  territories  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  includ- 
ing British  Columbia,  and  receipts  in  San  Francisco 
from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  for  the  last  eleven  years; 


from  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico  from  1877  to  1880. 
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Statement  of  the  amount  of  Precious  Metals  produced 
in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri 
river,  including  British  Columbia,  and  receipts  in 
San  Francisco  from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  dur- 
ing the  years  1870  to  1880, 


The  foregoing  statement  includes  the  lead  and  cop- 
per which  result  from  the  smelting  of  the  base  bullion 
ore  of  Nevada,  Utah  and  Colorado.  This  lead  amounted 
in  1880  to  7  l(i-100  per  cent,  of  the  whole  prodiK't.  hav- 
ing a  valuta  of  $5,742,390,  and  the  copper  to  1  12-100  per 
cent,  valued  at  $898,000. 

The  fluctuations  In  the  produt-t  of  the  various  states 
and  territories  since  1877,  the  year  of  the  largest  pro- 
duction, may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  also 


made  up  from  the  annual  reports  of  Wells,  Fargo  k 
think,  be  voted  down  in  California,  even  were  there  any  I  Company; 


The  decline  in  the  product  of  Nevada,  which  anKUints 
to  $36,.548,679  as  compared  with  1877,  is  mainly  due  to 
the  decreased  product  of  the  Comstock.  which  in  1880 
yielded  but  $5,312,592  as  against  $37,911,610  in  1877,  a 
falling  off  of  $32,209,118,  but  some  of  the  other  districts 
have  also  declined,  as  for  instance  the  Eureka  which 
yielded  $4,049,025  in  1880  as  against  $5,840,261  in  1H79. 

The  tendency  of  gold  mining  to  assume  a  stable  char- 
acter is  shown  by  the  steadiness  which  the  product  of 
California  has  maintained  from  year  to  year.  The  ex- 
tremely rich  deposits  in  which  Nature  has  concentrated 
her  treasures  are  hard  to  discover  and  liable  to  give  out. 
But  the  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
mining  machinery  and  methods,  now  enable  the  work- 
ing with  profit  of  low  grade  ores,  of  which  there  are 
regular  and  enormous  deposits.  How  mining  of  this 
kind  is  developing,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  foun- 
dries of  San  Francisco,  during  the  past  year,  have 
turned  out  machinery  for  over  a  thousand  stamps.  Nor 
is  the  effect  of  this  cheapening  of  production  confined 
to  California  alone,  though  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
low  grade  ores  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  it 
may  prove  of  more  importance  to  her  than  to  any  other 
of  the  gold-producing  States.  The  great  increase  in 
the  bullion  product  of  Dakota,  noticeable  in  the  pre- 
vious table,  is  due  to  the  working  of  ore  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  considered  unprofitable. 

Whether  any  such  bonanzas  as  those  of  California 
and  Consolidated  Virginia  yet  remain  in  the  Comstock, 
is  a  question  which  can  only  be  determined  by  further 
exploration.  But,  even  should  no  such  bonanzas  be 
found,  the  deposits  of  low  grace  ore  which  have  here- 
tofore been  passed  by,  will,  under  careful  management, 
and  with  cheaper  methods,  yield  steady  and  lnrg(c  re- 
turns—returns which  if  less  likely  to  stimulate  sp(  cu- 
lation,  are  more  likely  to  add  to  solid  wealth. 

The  injunctions  which  have  this  year  suspended  the 
operatiiuis  (tf  some  of  the  principal  hydraulic  mines  of 
California,  may  lessen  by  some  millions  the  gold  har- 
vest; but  the  movement  to  restrain  the  hydraulic  min- 
ers from  washing  their  tailings  into  the  valleys,  where 
they  fill  up  the  beds  of  the  streams  and  destroy  agricul- 
tural land,  is  in  itself  an  evid  nee  of  growing  conser- 
vatism of  feeling— of  the  increasing  disposition  to  look 
upon  California  as  a  country  in  which  permaneut 
homes  are  to  be  made.  If  the  hydraulic  miners  still  go 
on  washing  down  the  hills,  they  will,  at  least,  be  com- 
pelled to  minimize  the  destructive  effect  by  damming 
up  the  tailings.  The  streams  of  California  will  in  a 
little  while  flow  clear  again  as  they  did  when  the  gold 
seekers  first  sought  their  banks,  and  the  jiroduct  of 
farm  and  orchard,  and  viii(  yard,  will  more  than  make 
up  for  any  diminution  in  the  gold  obtained  by  washing 
away  the  soil. 

It  is  already  evident,  that  in  the  agricultiiral  capabil- 
ities of  her  soil  lie  the  possibilities  of  California's 
greatest  wealth.  California  is  to-day  not  a  mining,  but 
an  agricultural  State.  Her  wheat  crop  last  year,  after 
supplying  all  home  demands,  iMClndiiig  that  of  distil- 
ling, gave  a  surplus  for  export  of  no  less  than  1,4(10,000 
tons— a  surplus  worth  even  at  rati  s  that  prevailed  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  tonnage,  $37,.500.00O,  or  more 
than  twice  the  whole  bullion  product  of  the  State.  Or 
to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  wheat  crop  of  California 
for  1880,  was  worth  more  than  half  us  much  as  the  bul- 
lion product  of  the  whole  United  Slali  s.f 

Cnlirornla''8  AgrlcuHurul  I'oHHibilltieii. 
But,  gn  at  as  are  the  iiossibilities  of  grain-growing 
in  Cailfoniia.  it  is  now  becoming  aiipartnt  that  the 
most  valuable  of  her  industries  in  the  future  will  be 
that  of  the  vineyard  and  orchard.  California  is  by  na- 
ture the  France  of  America;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  iiutural 
adaptation  of  her  soil  and  climate  to  the  cultuie  of  the 
grape,  wine-making  in  California  has  had  many  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  arising  partly  from  want  of  ex- 
perience as  to  soils,  varieties,  modes  of  culture  and 
manufacture;  partly  from  the  necessity  of  developing 
the  proper  organization  and  machinery,  and  partly 
from  th('  time  required  to  gain  a  reputation  and  secure 
an  assured  market.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  all  these  diflicnllles,  inseparable  from  the  natural- 
ization of  a  new  industry,  may  bo  said  to  have  been 

*  To  b(!  within  safe  limits,  this  valuation  is  based  on 
the  lowest  estiniatic  of  surplus,  and  the  low(  st  price. 
Since  the  scarcity  of  ttuinage  it  is  probable,  that  still 
lower  prices  would  have  been  realized  had  more  of  the 
surplus  been  forced  into  th(!  exjiort  market.  But  the 
weight  of  opinion  puts  tine  surplus  for  the  last  crop 
year  at  1,4.50,000  tims,  someestiiiiates  going  even  higher, 
which,  at  the  average  price  actually  obtained,  would  be 
worth  over  $40,000,000,  or  putting  the  total  wheat  cnqi 
at  1,800,000  tons,  a  \alue  of  over  $50,000,000  for  the 
whole  product,  which  1b  doubtless  a  modorato estimate, 
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definitely  overcome.  But  they  have  been  overcome. 
The  grape-growers  of  California  can  now  sell  their 
grapes  as  certainly  as  th"  farmer  can  sell  his  wheat, 
and  at  far  more  remunerative  prices.  There  is  an  ap- 
pareut'y  limitless  demand  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing you.  gentlemen  of  the  Eastern  States,  with  what 
you  deem  to  be  foreign  wines,  while  some  California 
wines  are  already  beginning  to  make  a  reputation  which 
it  does  not  pay  to  disguise  under  a  foreign  label.  Cali- 
fornia is  now  sending  to  the  Atlantic  coast  more  wine 
'.ban  is  imported  from  France,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  wine  crop  of  last  year  yielded  to  the  growers  nearly 
$3,!>()0,U0n.  The  curing  and  packing  of  raisins  has  only 
recently  commenced,  but  it  is  already  an  assured  in- 
dustry. 

What  is  true  of  the  product  of  the  vine  is  also  true 
of  the  product  of  the  orchard.  For  the  finer  qualities 
of  fruit,  such  as  will  bear  long  railri  ad  transportation, 
or  are  preferred  by  the  canners,  there  has  been  devel- 
oped a  market  which  it  seems  impossible  to  glut.  In 
San  Franciscc,  in  Alameda  and  San  Jose,  are  fruit-can- 
ning establishments  which,  during  the  busy  season, 
tmploy  over  a  thousand  hani'.s  apiece,  and  all  over  the 
State,  wherever  there  is  an  important  fruit-district, 
this  industry  is  rapidly  developing.  Orchards  of  the 
finer  varieties  of  peaches,  plums,  pears,  ncctar'nes, 
et".,  are  being  set  out  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  in 
the  southern  section  the  culture  of  semi-tropical  fruit 
is  attaining  large  dimensions.  Considerable  quantities 
of  fresh  fruit,  carefully  selected  and  packed,  are  for- 
warded by  express  to  the  Eastern  cities,  even  at  the 
high  rates  of  freight  now  ruling,  and  with  cheaper 
railroad  communication,  or  a  means  of  preserv  ing  fruit 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  stand  the  slower  carriage  of  thi^ 
regular  freight  trains  (which,  it  is  now  said,  has  been 
discovered) ,  this  business  must  enormously  increase. 
Snii  Francisco  aa  a  niaiiufacturiiiir  Center. 

Willi  the  growth  of  these  stable  and  profitable  indns- 
tries  there  is  also  going  on  a  vigorous  growth  of  manu- 
factures. San  Francisco  is  becoming  an  important 
manufacturing  point,  already  producing  manufactured 
goods  to  an  aggregate  value  of  over  $"2,000,000  i)er  an- 
num, and  a  beginning  has,  during  the  past  year,  been 
made  towards  utilizing  the  large  deposits  of  fine  iron 
ore  which  are  to  bo  found  in  tlie  State,  the  smelting 
works  recently  opened  at  Clipper  Gap,  a  short  distance 
from  Sacramento,  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Klilroad,  sending  already  to  the  San  Francisco  foun- 
deries  a  quality  of  iron  ore  equal  to  the  very  best 
Swedish  iron  imported.* 

Thus  while  the  great  falling  off  in  the  production  of 
the  Nevada  silver  mines,  and  the  reaction  from  the  In- 
flation of  the  mining  stock  mania,  brought  about  a  de- 
pression which  has  not  yet  entirely  passed  away,  the 
less  showy  but  more  stable  branches  of  industry  have 
been  steailily  developing  the  permanent  resources  of 
the  country,  until  now  a  solid  starting  point  has  been 
gained  for  another  period  of  great  activity  and  rapid 
growth . 

The  industrial  and  financial  history  of  California,  is 
illustrated  in  the  banking  business,  the  condition  of 
wliich  shows  the  gratifying  character  of  the  changes 
that  have  gone  on,  and  the  solidity  of  the  basis  now 
attained.  In  the  early  days  of  California,  banking  was 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  individuals  or  firms,  who 
were  subject  to  no  legal  supervision,  and  ot  whose  re- 
sponsibility  little  was  known.  The  currency  was  gold 
dust  and  coin— at  first  principally  the  former.  The 
miner  and  country  dealer  sold  tlieir  gold  dust  to  the 
banker,  who  shipped  it  to  the  East,  to  cover  bills  sold 
to  the  importer.  The  profits  on  this  business  were 
good — there  was  a  margin  on  the  gold  and  the  rate  of 
exchange  was  high.  But  in  the  loaning  of  money  the 
risks  were  so  great  that  even  at  five,  and  sometimes  10 
per  cent,  per  mouth,  accumulations  were  comparatively 
small.  The  choice  of  securities  was  limited,  and  the 
value  of  property  uncertain.  Sweeping  floods,  and  des- 
olating fires,  due  to  the  temporary  character  of  build- 
ing, sudden  changes  of  population  owing  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  old  placers  or  the  discovery  of  fresh  ones, 
and  fluctuations  in  stocks  of  goods  drawn  from  distant 
markets,  with  which  communication  could  only  be  had 
at  intervals,  gave  even  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  trade 
a  speculative  character,  and  introduced  a  large  element 
of  risk  into  all  calculations.  The  merchant  whose  re- 
sponsibility was  undoubted  to-day  might  be  bankrupt 
to-morrow.  With  the  development  of  our  material 
interests,  however,  all  this  has  changed.  We  have  now 
substantial  (  difices  in  place  of  the  light  structures  of 
former  times.  Values  of  all  kinds  are  more  stable,  and 
our  organizations  for  the  protection  of  property  are  as 
complete  and  elBcient  as  those  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  telegraph  and  railroad  and  the  growth  of 
local  industries  have  insured  to  trade  regularity  of 
supply  and  steadiness  of  price.  The  production  of 
silver  has  been  added  to  that  of  gold,  and  ample  facili- 
ties exist  for  the  conversion  of  both  into  coin,  which 
is  still  our  circulating  medium. t  In  short,  the  steady 
growth  of  all  stable  interests  has  removed  the  diflicul- 
ties  which  beset  business  in  the  earlier  times;  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  has  been  very  great,  and  the  credit 
of  our  State,  and  of  our  bankers  and  merchants,  is  in 
the  very  front  rank.  The  healthy  development  of  ma- 
terial resources  and  the  expansion  of  our  commerce  in 
all  (lirectioiifi  has  given  a  wider  range  of  securities  and 
a  broader  basis  for  banking  operations.  Sitiiated  ujion 
the  highway  to  the  Orient,  the  r-reat  bullion  market  of 
the  world,  the  advantages  of  San  Francisco  as  a  finan- 

*  The  value  of  the  product  of  California  in  some  lead- 
ing articles  (season  of  1»8U)  may  be  thus  stated: 

(Jold.  silver,  etc  $1H,000.000 

Wheat   .'>0,000.000 

Barley   6,'K)0,0()0 

Viui  yard  crop   :),50ii,(Mni 

Wciiil   lO,:.^.!)!* 

Quicksilver   1,750,000 

Hops   «.')0,000 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables   .   2,000,000 

Ciinned  and  Salt  Fish   1,000,000 

Arctic  whale  fishing   1,000,000 

The  coinage  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint  for  the  fiscal 
..•  ar  ending  June  30th,  1881,  amounted  to  $;l'.l.'.ir,0,000. 
Siuce  its  establishment  in  18.'>4,  this  Mint  has  coined 
$G4H,S:i8,:)00,  cf  which  fiies, 153,900  was  gold  and  $h:),- 
684,400  silver. 


cial  center  have  attracted  some  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive and  substantial  foreign  institutions,  which  in  es- 
tablishing branches  have  largely  supplemented  local 
capital.  Banking  with  us  still  retains  slight  local  pe- 
culiarities due  to  habits  to  which  our  business  commu- 
nity have  become  accustomed,  and  are  loath  to  give  up, 
such  as  the  making  of  commercial  credits  in  the  form 
of  overdrafts  rather  than  of  discounts;  liut  in  stability, 
in  the  efticiency  of  their  aid  to  business,  in  intelligence 
and  conservatism  of  management  our  banks  have  no 
superiors.  With  few  exceptions  they  are  joint  stock 
associations,  incorporated  under  State  or  Federal  laws, 
and  subject  to  the  inspection  of  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, whose  reports  are  regularly  publ  shed.  The 
subjoined  tabular  statement  is  the  latest  of  these  official 
reports  : 

Bank  Commissioners'  Statement  of  the  Con- 
dition of  California  Banks,  July, 
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That  the  whole  western  portion  of  this  continent  is 
destined  shortly  to  assume  an  importance  in  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  world  which  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  deemed  incredible,  may  now  be  clearly 
seen.  There  is  in  all  the  past  no  parallel  to  the  rapid 
development  now  going  on  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Railroads  are  being  built  in  every  direction,  and  with 
the  railroad  is  everywhere  going  settlement  and  im- 
provement. Farms  are  being  taken  up;  mines,  not 
alone  of  the  precious  metals,  but  of  the  finest  qualities 
of  iron  and  coal,  are  being  opened  ;  towns  built ;  and 
vast  plains  that  but  a  short  time  ago  were  the  range  of 
the  Indian  and  the  buffalo,  are  being  filled  with  stock. 
The  strong  tide  of  immigration  already  reaches  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  very  soon  its  currents 
must  pass  on  to  the  Pacific. 

Trans-continenlal  Ruilroails. 

Four  more  great  roads  are  now  pushing  forward  to 
connections  between  ocean  and  ocean— the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Of  these,  the  one  which  will 
be  soonest  completed,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  California,  is  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  by  its 
junction  with  the  Atchison,  Topcka  and  Santa  Fe,  has 
already  opened  a  second  line  of  communication  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  East,  and  which,  having  secured 
some  links  by  purchase,  has  now  less  than  four  hun- 
dred miles  of  rail  to  lay  to  finish  its  own  continuous 
line  to  Galveston  and  New  Orleans. 

The  importance  of  this  road  to  the  development  of 
California,  arises  not  merely  from  the  fact  that  it 
brings  a  vast  and  rich  country  into  commercial  rela- 
tions with  San  Francisco,  and  opens  a  route  from  tide- 
water  to  tide-water  a  thousand  miles  shorter  than  the 
present  route,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  extension 
of  the  California  system,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean  will 
be  owned  and  managed  by  a  California  Company.  It  is 
in  some  quarters  the  fashion  to  rail  against  railroad 
consolidation,  and  to  point  to  the  great  "captains  of 
industry  "  who  in  the  natural  development  of  the  rail- 
road system  have  come  iito  the  direction  of  this  busi- 
ness, as  examples  of  a  concentration  of  wealth  and 
power  so  vast  as  to  threaten  the  perpetuity  of  our  insti- 
tutions. In  part  these  fears  may  spring  from  honest, 
though,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  mistaken  views,  but  in 
greater  part  they  are  simply  appeals  to  jealousy.  We 
have  not  been  exempt  from  this  in  California— in  truth 
we  have  probably  heard  even  more  than  the  people  of 
the  Eastern  States,  of  the  injuries  and  dangers  of  an 
over-shadowing  railroad  monopoly,  and  the  fact  that 
our  entire  railroad  system  with  the  exception  of  some 
short  local  roads,  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  few  as- 
sociates, who  twenty  years  ago  were  far  from  being  the 
richest  men  in  the  State,  is  oIt<  n  alluded  to  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  »s  a  striking  instance  of  the  dan- 
gerous concentration  of  wealth.  It  is  true  that  the 
men  who  at  the  time  when  a  Pacific  Railroad  was  still 
looked  upon  as  a  wild  dream,  had  the  enterprise  to  risk 
their  reputations  and  means  in  the  elTort  to  carry  an 
iron  highway  over  the  Sierra  have  reaped  a  splendid 
reward,  and  as  the  fruits  of  their  faith  and  business 
talent,  now  open  and  operate  a  still  extending  system 
which  already  embraces  nearly  4,000  miles  of  line. 
But  despite  all  the  jealousy  tliat  their  acquisitions  may 
have  excited,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been,  on  the 
whole  good  for  California  that  railroad  maiiagenii-nt 
has  been  thus  concentrated.  Railroad  development  has 
unquestionably  been  more  regular,  and  thorough,  and 
healthy,  and  the  ecoiK»my  in  building  and  running 
much  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  Califor- 
nia railroad  system  been  in  the  hands  of  a  dozen  differ- 


ent companies,  each  working  independently,  and  often 
at  cross  purposes,  and  each  maintaining  a  separate  stall' 
and  wasting  means  in  opposition  and  rivalry  which  the 
public  at  large  must  ultimately  make  up.  Of  the  enor- 
mous sums  thus  saved  by  a  single  intelligent  and  har- 
monious management,  the  portion  taken  by  these  men 
for  their  own  personal  purposes  amounts  to  an  insig- 
nificaut  percentage.  And  after  all  that  is  said  of  their 
collossal  wealth,  it  still  remains  true  that  they  havi 
used  this  wealth  but  as  trustees  for  the  whole  cnmmu- 
iiity.  The  profits  of  the  roads  have  not  merely  been 
larger  than  they  would  have  been  under  diverse  man- 
agements, but  these  profits,  and  the  credit  that  has  been 
acquired,  have  been  used  in  building  more  road.  If 
the  people  of  California  have  had  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  high  freights  and  fares,  they  cannot  complain 
that  the  taxation  to  which  they  were  thus  subjected 
has  been  used  for  personal  purposes.  On  the  l  ontrary, 
all  the  revenues  and  resources  of  the  California  rail- 
road managers  have  bet-n  directed  to  such  extensions 
of  the  system  as  would  ultimately  secure  the  lowest 
possible  freights  and  fares,  and  be  of  the  largest  benefit 
to  the  whole  coinuiunity. 

The  first  Pacific  road,  although  it  accomplished  the 
great  desideratum  of  bringing  California  into  railroad 
communicatien  with  the  States  east  of  tl  c  Missouri 
river,  did  not,  as  I  have  previously  said,  fulfill  all  the 
expectations,  and  supply  all  tlie  needs  of  Califor- 
nia. The  long  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the 
steep  grades,  the  terrific  buttle  which  every  winter  must 
be  waged  with  snow,  make  it  too  expensive  a  route  for 
the  great  mass  of  immigrants,  and  for  the  trausi>orta- 
tion  of  all  bxit  the  most  valuable  classes  of  freight. 
And,  furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  California  road  was 
but  the  western  link  in  the  chain,  placed  its  managers 
in  absolute  dependence  upon  other  <rompanies  as  to  any 
policy  they  might  wish  to  adopt  for  the  encouragement 
of  immigration  or  the  development  of  California  in- 
dustries. The  men  whose  enterprise  and  energy  were 
equal  to  the  feat,  at  that  time  unparalleled,  of  scaling 
the  Sierra,  and  carrying  the  California  end  of  the  road 
to  a  junction  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  Ogden,  saw 
these  disadvantages  even  before  they  were  popularly 
realized;  and  quietly  but  steadily  they  have  bent  their 
efforts  to  the  enterprise  of  uniting  ocean  to  ocean  by  a 
line  of  steel  rails,  under  but  one  management,  which 
should  not  only  be  much  shorter,  but  should  avoid  both 
the  steep  grades  and  the  deep  snows  that  render  the 
more  central  line  so  expensive.  This  enterprise,  which 
in  the  forethought  that  has  prompted  it,  the  grand  re- 
sults to  which  it  looks,  and  the  quiet  energy  with  which 
it  has  been  pushed  forward,  stands  foremost  in  the 
achievements  of  railroad  building,  is  now  almost  com- 
pleted, and  bi  fore  twelve  months  have  pa.ssed,  trains 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  California  will  run 
over  their  own  track  from  San  Francisco  to  Galveston 
and  New  Orleans. 

How   Railroails  will    Develop  the  State's 
Resources. 

The  frt^sh  stimulus  whicii  the  completion  of  this 


road  must  give  to  the  development  of  California  and 

the  whole  Pacific  Coast,  the  new  life  which  it  must  in- 
fuse into  business,  is  atjmce  apparent.  With  a  line  of 
steamers  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road,  such  ai 
the  Railroad  Company  now  run  to  Japan  and  China 
from  the  western  terminus,  a  through  route  under  one 
management  is  secured  Irom'the  Orient  to  Europe,  and 
commerce  which  now  takes  the  way  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
or  the  circuitous  rtuite  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
must  find  its  path  through  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  will 
become  possible  to  land  in  San  Francisco  imujigranta 
from  Southampton  or  Liverpool  or  Havre  or  Bremen, 
at  rates  which  it  now  costs  them  to  reach  Deuvi  r  or  St. 
Paul,  and  to  the  wheat  and  other  bulky  articles  that 
constitute  the  true  staples  of  California,  a  new  route 
will  be  opened,  which  relieves  the  growers  from  the 
disadvantages  now  imposed  upon  them  by  the  changeB 
in  the  course  of  trade  and  the  scarcity  of  tonnage.  To 
move  to  its  markets  the  surplus  crops  of  California, 
freights  have  to  be  offered  sufficient  to  attract  ships 
from  distances  of  eight  and  ten  thousand  miles,  and 
even  with  these  high  freights,  no  less  than  700,000  tons 
of  last  year's  crop  was  left  over  in  growers'  hands  and 
warehouse.*  But  this  is  not  all.  The  long  voyage 
around  the  tempestuous  Horn  makes  it  impossible  to 
ship  in  bulk,  and  all  the  grain  of  California  has  to  be 
sacked  and  handled.  The  opening  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  as  an  outlet  for  the  crops  of  California, 
will  make  the  use  of  the  elevator  system  possible,  will 
relieve  the  farmer  of  the  cost  of  sacks  and  handling, 
and  will  moreover  lead  to  a  better  cleaning  and  classi- 
fication, from  the  neglect  of  which  the  reputation  and 
price  of  California  whi  at  have  of  late  years  seriously 
suffered. 

The  prospect  of  the  opening  of  this  great  through 
road  has  already  stimulated  the  pushing  westward  of 
other  roads,  and  one  after  another  thesie  n<  w  avenues 
are  about  to  open  up  the  Pacific  Coast  to  euterpiise  and 
population.  From  each  great  trunk  line  lateral  blanches 
are  building  or  are  projected,  and  in  a  few  years  all  im- 
portant districts,  whether  mining  or  agricultural,  w  ill 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  railroad  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  And  within  the  same  short  space  of 
a  few  years,  Mexico  is,  by  the  railroad  enterprises 
already  begun  or  assured,  destined  to  the  most  wondi  r- 
ful  transformation.  With  all  her  rich  resources  sl.e 
will  take  her  place  as  one  of  the  most  important  prov- 
inces in  that  great  commercial  empire,  whose  wesit  rn- 
most  center  is  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 

In  short,  the  Vuture  of  the  industrial  and  finiincial 
interests  of  California,  and  of  the  whole  Pacific  Const, 
never  seemed  more  bright,  and  the  era  of  prosperity 
and  rapid  growth  upon  which  we  are  about  entering, 
must  make  itself  felt  in  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
whole  country. 

■•Freights  paid  to  sailing  vessels  for  Atlantic  Ocean 
ports  amounted  last  year  to  IIO.OKO.OOO,  and  the  aggre- 
gate this  year  will  probably  be  larger. 


Capital, 
Assets,  - 


$750,000. 
$1,200,000. 
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BASES  ITS  CLAIMS  to  the  best  patronage  upon  its  SOUND 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION  reinforced  by  its  recent  LARGE 
ACCESSION  OF  CAPITAL  :  its  EXTENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
AGENCIES,  givinor  it  a  LARGE  PREMIUM  INCOME,  without 
the  necessity  of  heavy  concentration  of  risks ;  its  adherence  to 
the  BEST  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  UNDER- 
WRITING ;  and  its  prompt  and  equitable  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  LEGITIMATE  LOSSES. 
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The  Crop  and  Business  Outlook. 


Ivepnrts  From  all  Parts  of  the   State. —Our 
Grain,  Frails,  VegetabJes,  Etc. —A 
Large  Yield  of  Exery 
Product. 


Everybody  in  the  agricultural  regions  of  (be 
State  seems  to  be  jubilant  over  the  large  returns  in 
grain,  wool,  grapes  and  fruit.  The  general  condi- 
tion of  business  throughout  the  State  is  very  good. 
We  have  condensed  the  following  from  our  latest 
exchanges: 

The  Ventura  Free  Pi'ess  says:  "Our  farmers 
have  about  finialied  sacking  one  of  the  finest  crops 
of  grain  ever  raised  in  the  county.  The  yield  has, 
in  portions  of  the  county,  been  immense,  and  is 
throughout  above  the  average.  But  the  quality  is 
even  more  satisfactory  than  the  quantity.  The 
wheat  is  bright,  plump  and  heavy,  while  the  bar- 
ley is  remarkably  bright  looking.  Both  grains  this 
year  command  higher  prices  than  ever  before 
reached.  The  corn  and  bean  crops  also  promise 
well,  and  are  beyond  danger.  The  fruit  crop  is 
also  very  heavy." 

Raisin-making  in  the  foothills  of  Placer  county 
is  said  to  be  very  profitable.  A  correspondent  says 
that  one  man  sold  five  tons  recently  to  a  Sacra- 
mento firm,  at  the  rate  of  12'i  cents  a  pound  for 
those  made  from  Muscat  grapes,  and  9  cents  a 
pound  for  those  made  from  Malaga  grapes.  The 
raisins  equal  the  best  London  layers. 

The  total  shipment  from  Humboldt  county,  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  were  29,509,- 
057  feet  of  lumber,  valued  at  $307,885  79. 

The  Antioch  Ledrjer  is  informed  that  the  wheat 
yield  turned  out  better  than  was  expected.  Mrs. 
Whelihan,  from  200  acres,  has  2,500  sacks,  of  135 
pounds  each;  .John  McQuade,  from  150  acres,  has 
1,100  sacks;  A.  M.  Graves,  1,400  sacks,  from  130 
acres;  the  ranch  of  Peter  Wh  ttle,  deceased,  1,275 
sacks,  from  140  acres;  0.  A.  Vorce,  from  140  acres, 
lias  1,250  sacks.  This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
yield  in  this  neighborhood. 

The  Beuicia  Tribune  says:  "  The  building  boom 
still  continues  in  Benicia.  Houses  are  going  up  as 
if  by  magic,  in  all  parts  of  the  city." 

The  Amador  Dis^jxitch  says:  "A  forty-acre  barley 
field  on  the  Norris  ranch,  at  Centerville,  Amador 
county,  lately  thrashed  out  60  bushels  to  the  acre. 

It  is  said  that  tlie  wheat  crop  of  Sutter  county 
will  be  but  a  little  over  half  an  average. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Bepublican  says:  "  One  of  our 
vineyardists  put  up  forty  gallons  of  grape  syrup, 
and  the  cask  containing  it  retained  so  much  sugar 
on  the  sides  and  bottom  that  the  question  of  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  grape  is  being  dis- 
cussed." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  autumn  fairs  through- 
out the  State: 

Southern  California  Horticultural  Fair,  at  Los 
Angeles,  September  5th  to  September  — . 

Sonoma  and  Marin  District  Fair,  at  Petaluma, 
September  5th  to  September  10th. 

Third  District  Agricultural  Fair,  at  Chico,  Sep- 
tember Gth  to  September  10th. 

El  Dorado  District  Fair,  at  Placerville,  Septem- 
ber 7th  to  September  10th. 

Golden  Gate  District  Fair,  at  Oakland,  Septem- 
ber 12th  to  September  17th. 

Mendocino  County  Fair,  at  Willits,  September 
12th  to  September  17th. 

Lake  County  Fair,  at  Lakeport,  September  12th 
to  September  15th. 

State  Fair,  at  Sacramento,  September  19th  to 
September  24th. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Fair,  at  Stockton,  September 
27th  to  October  1st. 

San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  District  Fair,  at  San 
Jose,  October  3d  to  October  8th. 

Monterey  District  Fair,  at  Salinas  City,  October 
11th  to  October  15th. 

Nevada  State  Fair,  at  Reno,  Nev.,  October  10th 
to  Ootober  — . 

Bay  District  Races,  in  San  Francisco,  October 
12th  to  October  15th. 

Sonoma  Agricultural  Park  Association  Races,  at 
Santa  Rosa,  August  30tli  to  September  3d. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  broom  corn  have  been 
raised  in  Colusa  and  Butte  counties,  and  the  Chico 
Enterprise  thinks  the  cultivation  of  this  i  orn  pays 
better  than  wheal  raising. 

The  Kern  county  Gazette  says:  "Cattle  thrive 
better  on  alfalfa  than  on  any  other  species  of  grass, 
and  it  makes  better  beef.  Cattle  raising  is  the  most 
profitable  business  the  farmers  of  Kern  county  can 
engage  in." 

The  San  D.ego  Union  says  that  it  is  a  growing  be- 
lief among  careful  frnit-raisers  that  San  Diego 
county  will  produce  raisins  excelled  by  none  in  the 
world.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  20,000  acres 
on  the  Cajon  alone  that  are  suited  to  grape  culture. 

The  St.  Helena  Star  says  that  its  town,  in  Napa 
county,  is  growing  very  rapidly,  and  many  of  its 
ambitious  citizens  insist  that  it  shall  soon  be  the 
county  seat. 

A  correspondent  says  that  some  time  ago  Dr. 
Stillman,  in  connection  with  Leland  Stanford,  sent 
to  Smyrna  for  500  genuine  fig  trees.  Only  five  of 
them  arrived  in  good  condition.  He  has  three  of 
these  now  growing  on  his  ranch  in  Lugonia,  S^n 
Bernardino  county. 


It  is  said  that  about  one-fourth  of  San  Luis  Obis- 
po county  may  be  considered  as  mineral  lands.  The 
Tribune  says:  "Chrome  iron  ore  and  quicksilver 
are  found  in  many  places  in  paying  quantities. 
Last  year  over  5,000,000  pounds  of  chrome  ore  were 
shipped  from  Port  Harford  and  Cayucos." 

Speaking  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  Railroad  Gazette 
says:  " Its  situation  is  admirable,  its  climate  the 
most  healthy  to  be  found  in  California,  and  its 
beach  is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific 
Coast." 

The  Greenville  Ti-ihune  says:  "  Lumber  and  car- 
penters are  in  good  demand,  and  everything  is 
being  done  to  replace  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
fire." 

It  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  San  Francisco 
has  not  less  than  82,000,000  invested  in  salmon 
canneries  on  the  Columbia  river. 

The  town  of  Shasta  is  rapidly  improving.  The 
Courier  says  that  fine  business  houses  and  resi 
deuces  are  erected  as  fast  as  the  material  and  me- 
chanics can  be  had. 

The  Mountain  Triliune,  published  at  Bidber,  Las- 
sen county,  says:  "We  are  a  good  people  here.  The 
Sunday  law  is  strictly  enforced.  Business  houses 
of  all  kinds  are  closed — not  even  a  church  or  Sun- 
day school  is  open  on  Sunday." 

The  President  of  the  Achison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  said,  in  an  interview  with  one  of  the 
reporters  of  a  city  cotemporary,  that  the  extension 
of  railroads  in  Mexico  will  revolutionize  that  coun- 
try, and  that  San  Francisco  will  derive  the  chief 
benefits  of  railroad  enterprises  in  Mexico. 

Real  estate  and  personal  property  in  Sonoma 
county,  says  the  Santa  Rosa  Eepulilicun,  foots  up 
$17,838,778;  mortgages,  $3,143,780. 

It  is  announced  that  six  new  oil  wells  are  to  be 
sunk  in  the  San  Fernando  region.  The  Los  Angeles 
Herald  says  that  the  last  one  put  down  was  near 
the  old  McPherson  well,  and  it  struck  petroleum  at 
a  depth  of  1. GOO  feet. 

It  is  stated  that  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  em- 
bracing the  camp  ground  near  Guerneville,  have 
been  bought  by  R.  H.  McDonald,  the  banker.  He 
intends  to  greatly  improve  the  grounds,  and  make 
them  a  desirable  resort  for  camp  meetings,  pic- 
nics, etc. 

The  F7-ee  Press  says:  "  Two  years  ago  E.  K. 
Benchley,  of  Colonia,  Ventura  county,  put  13  Ger- 
man carp  in  his  fish  pond.  He  now  has  between 
1,500  and  2,000  of  these  fish,  from  two  to  four  and 
a  half  inclics  in  length." 

It  is  said  that  a  cherry  tree  in  Yuba  county  has 
borne  two  full  crops  of  cherries  this  year. 

Jim  Denoon  and  party,  says  the  Plumas  Na- 
tional, recently  sent  to  this  city  $50,000  in  gold 
bars,  the  result  of  the  season's  run  at  two  hydraulic 
claims  near  Gibsonville. 

The  Democratic  Standard  says:  "Within 
the  boundaries  of  Humboldt  county  there  are  22 
sawmills.  The  motive  power  in  17  of  these  is  steam: 
m  the  remaining  5,  water.  The  official  returns 
show  that  during  1880  the  lumber  sawed  was  30,- 
9G9,76G  feet,  and  the  number  of  shinglej  made  was 
19,618,000  " 

It  is  asserted  by  a  traveling  correspondent  of  the 
Hecord-  Union  that  the  production  of  California 
iron  is  so  considerable  that  pig  and  bar  iron  will 
soon  be  added  to  our  list  of  exports. 

The  San  Jose  Times  says:  "  The  Assessor's  re- 
port in  Santa  Clara  county  shows  an  increase  dur- 
ing the  past  year  of  eight  hundred  new  farms, 
containing  from  ten  to  sixty  acres  each."  The  /n- 
dcj:  says  :  "  No  wonder  that  county  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  prosperity.  If  the  Salinas  Valley  was 
divided  up  into  small  farms,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  flourishing  communities 
in  the  State." 

The  Napa  Register  says:  "  E.  W.  Woodward,  D. 
B.  Carver,  William  McCormick  and  Sylvaro  Ruin 
have  located  an  iron  mine  on  tlio  mountain  east  of 
Rutherford,  Napa  county,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Whitton  quicksilver  mine.  The  locations,  four  in 
number,  are  each  000x1,500  feet,  equal,  altogether, 
to  an  area  of  eighty  acres.  The  owners  are  sanguine 
of  its  richness." 

The  San  Jose  Mercury,  of  August  20th,  says: 
"The  Pacific  Silk  Manufacturing  Company  set  their 
weaving  apparatus  in  motion  yesterday,  and  turned 
out  their  first  web  of  fabric— a  piece  of  six  or  eight 
yards  of  the  best  quality  of  black  silk.  They  have 
as  yet  but  one  loom  put  up.  It  tvas  made  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Sautt'rignon,  the  treasurer  and  engineer  of 
the  company." 

The  Greenville  JiuUetin,  published  in  Plumas 
county,  says:  "The  present  outlook  for  our  valley 
is  very  encouraging.  Never  was  so  much  capital 
invested  as  at  present." 

The  Free  Press  says:  "  Ventura  should  make  an 
eflort  to  secure  her  share  of  the  emigration  which 
is  now  pouring  into  Southern  California." 

It  is  said  that  about  three  hundred  Swiss  will 
soon  locate  near  Litton  Springs,  Sonoma  county. 

It  is  stated  that  a  man  named  Porter  is  buying  a 
great  many  Bartlett  pears  in  the  vicinity  of  Suisun 
and  shipping  them  to  Chicago.  He  shipped  twenty 
car-loads  to  Chicago  recently,  the  freight  on  each 
car  being  $850.  He  retails  the  fruit  and  realizes 
$2,500  on  each  load. 

The  bag  manufacturing  interest  of  San  B'rancisco 
is  valued  $2,200,000,  and  they  turn  out  15,000,000 
bags  annually. 


The  Yolo  i>pmomi<  says:  "Yolo  county  has  a  large 
acreage  of  grain  this  year,  equal  to,  if  not  greater, 
than  former  seasons.  Owing  to  late  rains  the  win- 
ter-sown was  late,  but  fortunately  for  it  the  months 
of  May  and  June  were  cool  and  very  favorable,  so 
that  the  farmers  became  sanguine  of  good  crops, 
even  from  this  sowing." 

The  boot  and  shoe  factories  of  San  Francisco 
number  56,  employ  nearly  2,500  men,  women  and 
boys,  and  show  an  assessed  product  of  $1,. 500, 000 
for  the  current  year. 

The  Solano  Times  says:  "  There  is  a  prospect  of 
lively  times  at  Vallejo.  The  Navy  Department  has 
ordered  work  to  be  commenced  at  Mare  Island  that 
will  involve  the  expenditure  of  something  like  a 
million  dollars.  The  greater  portion  of  this  sum 
will  be  expended  in  Vallejo  for  labor,  materials  and 
supplies,  and  will  cause— temporarily,  at  least— a 
healthy  revival  of  business  in  that  town." 

Extra  trains  of  wheat  are  now  being  run  on  the 
Stockton  and  Coppcropolis  Railroad. 

Many  of  the  vineyard  men  about  Vacaville,  So- 
lano county,  are  selling  their  grapes  to  Eastern 
agents  at  $40  to  $50  a  ton. 

The  largest  work  ever  done  by  a  thresher  in  Wash- 
ington township,  Alameda  county,  is  said  to  be  950 
large  sacks  in  one  hour  less  than  a  day. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Colton  cannery  employs 
from  100  to  150  hands  during  the  busy  season, 
and  the  total  work  for  the  season  will  amount  to 
250,000  cans,  or  about  250  tons  of  fruit. 

It  is  said  that  the  owner  of  a  fruit  ranch  up  in 
the  hills  near  Los  Gatos  expects  this  year  to  re- 
alize from  three  acres  of  peaches,  $3,000. 

The  Ventura  Signal  says:  "In  many  localities 
in  California  apricots  are  grown,  but  in  few  are 
they  grown  to  perfection.  One  of  these  few  is  the 
Santa  Clara  valley.  The  apricot,  unlike  the  semi- 
tropical  fruits — the  orange  and  the  lemon — thrives 
better  near  the  sea." 

It  is  stated  that  Gus  Bidwell  has  finished  his 
telephone  line  from  Greenville,  Plumas  county, 
to  Bidwell  Bridge,  and  it  works  satisfactorily. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Repulilican  says:  "The  grape 
outlook  in  Sonoma  was  never  more  promising 
than  at  present,  and,  no  doubt,  the  exceptionally 
large  crop  of  last  year  will  be  largely  exceeded 
this  season.   The  phylloxera  scare  is  over." 

The  Triliune  rays:  "  Grain-hauling,  sheep-shear- 
ing and  railroad-surveying  are  the  daily  occupa- 
tions of  the  laborers  in  San  Miguel  valley,  San 
Luis  Obispo  county,  at  present." 

The  cotton  crop  on  the  Merced  river,  comprising 
some  600  acres,  promises  to  yield  well  this  season. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  6a.y»:  "  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Pasadena,  sent  to  our  office  this  morning  a  peach 
measuring  ten  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference. 
It  IS  the  largest  we  have  seen  this  season." 

J.  A.  Garborini,  an  Italian  living  near  Jackson, 
Amador  county,  who  was  raised  in  one  of  the  silk- 
producing  districts  of  Italy,  after  five  years  experi- 
ence in  Amador  county,  is  convinced  that  no  part 
of  the  earth  is  better  adapted  to  silk  culture,  and 
will  make  an  exhibition  at  the  coming  State  Fair 
exemplifying  his  silk  raising  and  reeling.methods. 

At  the  Lodi  brick-kiln,  says  the  VaUey  Review, 
they  now  have  on  hand  1,400,000  brick,  and  as  they 
are  making,  drying  and  burning  as  fast  as  they  ship, 
the  number  does  not  diminish. 

A  farmer  in  Sonora  reports  that  he  has  a  variety 
of  wheat  which  yields  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Ho  received  a  spoonful  of  the  seed  from  Australia 
three  years  ago,  and  will  have  the  seed  for  sale  in 
iwo  more  years. 

The  Merced  Woolen  Mills  have,  during  the  past 
year,  consumed  400,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  also 
the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  county,  amounting  to 
some  65.000  pounds. 

The  Visalia  Delta  says:  "This  year  Tulare  county 
takes  her  place  as  the  banner  grain-producing 
county  of  the  State.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  the  extent  of  our  wheat-growing 
resources.  Kn  extent  of  virgin  soil  equaling  the 
combined  areas  of  the  States  of  Delaware  and 
Rhode  Island  remains  untouched  by  the  plow. 
Probably  not  one-fourth  of  our  best  wheat  lands 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation.  The  world 
has  yet  to  learn  that  Tulare  county  embraces  the 
heart  of  the  broadest  and  most  fertile  vallSy  in 
California." 

Hop-rai«ers  are  confident  of  realizing  handsome 
profits  this  season.  Prices  at  present,  says  the  Sa- 
cramento 7i('(-,aro  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound,  with  an  upward  tendency. 

The  Reading  Independent  says  :  "  California  has 
a  perpetual  ice  pond.  There  is  a  lake  on  the  Saw 
Tooth  Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  12,000 
feet,  which  is  constantly  frozen.  It  was  discovered 
in  August,  1877,  by  a  party  of  prospectors  and 
named  Ice  Lake.  The  sun  seemed  to  have  no  effect 
upon  it  except  in  places  near  the  shore." 

The  phylloxera  has  made  its  apjicarance  in  San 
Jose  vineyards,  and  ways  and  means  are  to  be  de- 
vised to  exterminate  the  pest. 

It  is  stated  that  several  successful  experiments 
have  been  made  in  dillVrent  portionsof  the  State  in 
raising  the  Amber  sugar  cane.  It  has  been  found 
to  do  well,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  will  be  found  a 
profitable  crop  in  many  localities.  In  Los  Angeles 
a  small  Victor  mill,  worked  by  horse-power,  has 
been  profitably  used  in  working  the  product  of  the 
cane  into  syrup,  which  has  readily  sold  for  sixty 
cents  per  gallon  by  the  bairel. 

The  Calaveras  Citizen  reports  the  discovery  of 
another  cave  in  that  county  half  a  mile  from  the 
Mmmoth  Cave.  It  contains  five  largo  rooms,  a  lake 
of  water  and  a  number  of  human  skeletons. 
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405  California  Street,  S.  F. 


The  Jackson  Seminary, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  Jackson  Seminahy  of  Nhw  Youk  City,  an  En- 
Klish  and  French  liDiiriliug  Hiiil  Day  School  for  Young 
LadicB,  istahlisheil  in  1808,  will  open  on  Monday,  the 
ISth  of  SeptcmlxT,  next.  Thf  jirici-  for  lioaru  and  Tu 
itioii,  complete,  is  $l(iO,  f20U  and  S'i.TO  per  year;  each 
Scholastic  year  comprises  forty  (401  weeks,  divided 
iuto  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.  Pupils  will  be 
received  at  any  time  and  charged  from  the  time  of  their 
entrance.  Pupils  from  abroad  will  llud  a  perfect  and 
economical  home  at  the  Institute  at  all  Kcasons  of  the 
year.  The  variations  in  the  terms  depend  upon  the 
studies  and  number  of  branches  pursued,  and  whether 
in  the  Preparatory,  Academic  or  Collegiate  Department. 
The  list  of  studies  in  each  department  is  practical  and 
complete.  Teachers  in  Oruamcutal,  or  other  branches, 
are  thorouRh  and  complete. 

Lectures  upon  Scientific  subjects  will  be  given  by  cx- 
peri(-nced  Professors.  Vocal  Music,  Dancing,  Drawing, 
Latin  and  French  (as  desired)  will  be  taught. 

Expensive  dress  and  jewelry  are  undesirable  in  school 
and  will  be  therefore  discouraged. 

Diplomas  will  be  conferred  upon  those  who  satisfac- 
torily complete  their  courses,  and  certificates  of  suc- 
cess in  any  di  partment  will  be  awarded. 

The  location  of  the  Institution  lias  been  selected  for 
its  conveni(^nc(^  and  fitness;  the  purpose  being  to  enable 
parents  from  all  parts  of  th<^  country,  especially  those 
remote  from  Educational  and  Social  advantagi'S,  to 
fully  educate  their  daughters  at  an  old-fashioned  and 
economical  IIomk  Skminauv.  It  is  situated  near  the 
East  river  on  I'iOth  strec^t.  The  edifice  is  largi^  and 
commodious  and  with  airy  halls  and  spacious  veran- 
dahs, overlooking  the  river,  and  well  ventilated  rooms 
and  dormitories.  It  is  surrounded  by  fine  lawns  and 
with  larg(!  old  shade  trees.  Both  cars  and  steamboats 
run  at  short  intervals  during  the  day  to  Lower  Broad- 
way, making  the  Institution  accessible  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  city. 

Letters  from  parents  and  pupils  will  bo  promptly 
answered,  and  circulars  explaining  terras,  references 
and  regulations  sent,  on  application,  by  return  mail. 
Address:  MISS  8.  F.  It.  JACKSON, 

Nob.  513  and  515  East  120th  Street, 

New  York  City, 
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UKAD   AXU  CIRCIIi.VTE. 

IVIipn  you  have  rt-ail  this  pniier  preserve  it 
nnil  lemi  it  to  your  iiei;;Iil>orH,  or  seiiil  it  to 
some  frieiifl  iudle  Kanterii,  Weslerii  or  Soulll- 
eru  States,  t'aliada,  I';ii>r)aii<l  anil  t'ontl- 
nental  Kurope.  wlio  will  value  tile  infornia- 
tloii  it  rontains,  and  iniKl>«  •>•■  lilfly  toeoine 
or  He  ml  inlellii;eut,  industiious  furnierK  to 
settle  in  California. 


THE  ADllRESS   OP  MR.   LLOYD  TEVIS. 

We  devote  a  large  space  of  our  paper  to  the 
address  of  this  gentleman,  before  the  Bankers' 
Convention,  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Ang- 
le, 1881. 

The  remarks  are  very  important,  coming,  as 
they  do,  from  ono  of  California's  representa- 
tive business  men. 

Mr.  Tevis  speaks  plainly,  truthfully  and  per- 
tinently. He  comprehends,  fully,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subject  he  has  taken  up,  and  goes 
right  straight  along  with  it  in  a  masterly  way. 
He  predicts  a  bright,  immediate  future  for 
California,  giving  plain,  solid  and  substantial 
reasons  therefor.  He  refers  to  our  wheat  crop 
of  last  year  as  being  of  more  than  half  tha 
value  of  all  the  bullion  produced  in  the  United 
States.  He  speaks  at  considerable  length  of 
the  rapid  advances  we  are  making  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wine  and  in  manufactures,  and  our 
future  possibilities  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. He  believes  that  in  its  viticultural  pro- 
ductions California  is  destined  to  become  a 
second  France.  The  curing  and  packing  of 
raisins  he  regards  as  already  an  assured  indus- 
try. Mr.  Tevis  has  a  good  word  for  the  new 
Constitution.  He  takes  the  ground  that  it  is 
at  present,  under  the  interpretation  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  conservative  a  document  as 
could  be  desired,  and  that  it  guards  the  inter- 
ests of  property  with  as  much  security  as  did 
the  old  one.  This  opinion,  regarding  the  new 
organic  law,  by  so  successful  a  business  man 
as  the  President  of  Wells,  Fargo  it  Go's  Ex- 
press, will  be  of  great  benefit  to  California,  in 
correcting  the  false  reports  which  have  been  so 
industriously  disseminated  abroad  concerning 
its  eflfect  on  our  business  interests  by  those  in- 
terested in  preventing  immigrants  from  coming 
here.  It  will  also  aid,  in  no  small  degree,  in 
removing  the  feeling  of  despondency  which 
has  grown  up  in  our  long  period  of  depression. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tevis,  concerning  rail- 
road magnates  and  their  relations  to  the  people, 
are  sound  and  sensible.  The  foresight  which 
projected  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is 
highly  lauded.  He  says:  "This  enterprise, 
which,  in  the  forethought  that  has  prompted 
it,  the  grand  results  to  which  it  looks,  and  the 
quiet  energy  with  which  it  has  been  pushed 
forward,  stands  foremost  in  the  achievements 
of  railroad  building — is  now  almost  completed; 
and  before  twelve  months  have  passed,  trains 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  California 
will  run  over  their  own  track  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Galveston  and  New  Orleans." 

We  regard  the  address  as  being  a  very  com- 
plete summary  of  the  business  history  of  our 
young  Commonwealth.  In  a  tersely-worded 
sentence  of  another,  "It  is  a  dispassionate, 
judicial,  and,  at  the  same  time,  accurate  and 
lucid  representation." 

We  have  no  apology  to  ofifer  for  devoting  so 
large  a  share  of  our  space  in  its  publication, 
for  it  contains  reading  matter  interesting  to 
every  Calif ornian,  and  especially  attractive  to 
persons  who  are  looking  to  this  State  as  a  place 
of  final  abode.  The  care  exorcised  by  Mr.  Tevis 
in  giving  uuexaggerated  information  is  worthy 
of  all  commendation.  It  gives  all  the  informa- 
tion about  California,  by  both  facts  and  figures, 
that  anyone  could  desire.  In  our  judgment, 
this  masterly  production  will  do  more  to  re- 
move wrong  impressions  that  have  been  im- 
parted to  people  abroad  concerning  our  State, 
and  to  induce  immigration  to  it,  than  all  other 
speeches  and  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject 
ibined.  This  may  be  considered,  by  some, 
high  praise  ;  but,  without  intending,  in  the 
Blightest  degree,  to  flatter,  we  believe  it  is  true. 
It  is  a  compendium  of  information.   It  should 


have  a  wide  circulation.  It  ought  to  be  thrown 
broadcast  over  the  world.  It  will  enable  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia offers  a  field  for  immigration,  enterprise, 
the  investment  of  capital,  and  for  labor,  such 
as  the  world  nowhere  else  aff'ords. 


INFORMATION  NEEDED. 

The  State  of  Califoinia,  notwithstanding  her 
magnificent  and  almost  unparalleled  advan- 
tages, has  suflered  considerably  for  lack  of 
proper  and  sufficient  advertising.  To  a  few  of 
her  most  enterprising  citizens  is  due  the  credit 
of  furnishing  the  money,  by  which  the  informa- 
tion regarding  the  various  resources  and  won- 
derful productions  of  the  State  have  been 
disseminated  abroad. 

We  have  endeavored,  since  commencing  the 
publication  of  this  Journal,  to  supply  this 
much-needed  information.  We  have  given,  for 
several  years,  such  authentic  and  detailed  facts 
as  would  be  likely  to  influence  industrious 
people  in  other  portions  of  the  world  to  come  to 
this  State.  We  have  often  thought  that  as  Cali- 
fornia is  more  distant  than  any  of  those  States 
competing  with  her  for  immigration,  it  would 
be  well  for  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  likely 
to  be  immediately  benefited  in  filling  it  with 
an  industrious  population,  to  make  extra  exer- 
tions in  spreading  the  right  kind  of  information 
abroad. 

We  think  this  a  good  opportunity  to  ask 
railroad  men,  steamship  companies,  business 
firms  and  capitalists  in  our  midst,  who  are 
specially  interested  in  making  our  State  known 
to  the  outside  world,  to  send  a  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  our  edition  containing  Mr. 
Tevis'  address  over  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Besides  the  admirable  address  itself, 
the  Journal  contains  a  vast  fund  of  general  in- 
formation regarding  California. 


ORANGE  WINE. 

The  Riverside  Fress  oflfers  to  give  a  gold 
medal  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  best  sample 
of  orange  wine  made  of  California  oranges,  and 
a  silver  medal  to  the  maker  of  the  second  best 
sample.  The  wine  is  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Citrus  Fair  in  1882. 

In  the  course  of  an  article  concerning 
orange  wine,  the  Los  Angeles  Ilirnld  states 
that  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  Atlantic  States 
Judge  J.  Thompson,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  in- 
vited to  partake  of  orange  wine,  which  he 
found  to  be  highly  delicious,  and  that  sold 
in  New  York  for  the  extravagant  sum  of  five 
dollars  a  bottle.  The  Judge  has  found  after 
making  a  careful  calculation,  that  a  bushel  of 
oranges,  even  of  an  inferior  grade,  will  yield 
two  gallons  of  orange  wine,  which  will  readily 
command  two  dollars  a  gallon  in  a  crude  state. 
If  oranges  can  be  utilized  in  this  way,  there 
need  be  no  fears  of  over  production.  The 
Herald  adds  that  the  day  will  undoubtedly  come 
when  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  county  will 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  prepare  the 
orange  in  a  variety  of  shapes  for  a  market 
which  will  take  them  all. 


ASSAYING. 

Pkof.  Thos.  Price's  assay  office  has  done  an 
immense  business  during  the  past  six  months. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Price  gives 
his  personal  attention  to  his  profession.  All 
business  entrusted  to  this  gentleman  receives 
that  immediate  attention  which  gives  bis  pa- 
trons entire  satisfaction.  He  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  the  bankers  of  this  city  and  all  min- 
ing men  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  is 
an  honest  man,  and  parties  confiding  their  as- 
says to  him  feel  assured  of  honest  returns. 

Arthur  F.  Price,  his  son,  now  twenty 
years  of  age,  is  being  educated  in  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  in  London.  He  will  be  there 
four  years  in  all,  and  during  his  vacations  he 
will  visit  France  and  Germany  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  viticulture.  He  will,  also,  visit 
the  quicksilver  mines  of  Spain;  and  the  great 
coal  fields  of  South  Wales  will  have  his  atten- 
tion. Swansea,  and  its  immense  manufactories 
of  all  kinds  are  to  be  studied  by  this  young 
man.  The  object  the  father  has  in  view  in 
this  is,  that  the  son  may  become  the  possessor 
of  .ill  the  knowledge  possible  for  his  future 
California  career  as  a  useful  and  industrious 
citizen.    Success  to  both.  Father  and  Son. 


CALIFORNIA    SILK  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  has  an  exhibit  at  the  Mechanics' 
Fair.  Two  Italian  reelers  are  in  attendance  to 
illustrate  how  silk  is  prepared. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  TRAVELER  AND  EX- 
PLORER. 

Among  the  foreign  dispatches,  a  short  time 
ago,  there  was  one  from  London,  stating,  in 
substance,  that  Gallinci,  a  well  known  corres- 
pondent for  [the  London  Times,  had  left  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  Siberia  and 
describing  the  condition  of  the  exiles  in  that 
country. 

This  intelligence  must  have  been  regarded  of 
considerable  importance  to  have  cabled  it  across 
the  Atlantic. 

This  leads  us  to  state  that  we  have  in  our 
midst  a  well  known  traveler  and  explorer 
whose  mission,  some  years  ago.  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  gentleman  mentioned  in 
the.  London  dispatch.  We  allude  to  no  less  a 
personage  than  C.  Mitchel  Grant.  He  is  said 
to  be  the  first  white  man  to  make  the  long  and 
arduous  trip  from  Peking  to  St.  Petersburg, 
crossing  the  desert  of  Gobi.  At  that  time  it  re- 
quired recommendations  from  Prince  Kuno, 
Regent  of  China,  to  enable  foreigners  to  travel 
in  that  locality.  After  considerable  difficulty 
Mr.  Grant  succeeded  in  getting  this  permission. 
It  was  he  who  conceived  the  project  of  forming 
a  courier  service  across  the  desert  above  al- 
luded to,  which  would  enable  the  Government 
and  merchants  of  England  to  send  news  to  and 
from  China  in  fourteen  days,  which,  by  the 
usual  route  and  conveyance,  took  between  fifty 
and  sixty  days  to  accomplish.  Mr.  Grant,  al- 
most immediately  on  his  return  to  England, 
was  enabled,  through  powerful  and  influential 
friends,  to  organize  this  courier  service.  As  it 
is  impossible  to  travel  in  Siberia  without  pow- 
erful protection,  he  found  it  necessary  to  enlist 
in  behalf  of  his  project  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
sTANTiNK,  the  President  of  the  Russian  Geo- 
graphical Society.  Through  the  success  of  this 
project  the  commerce  of  China  with  Europe 
and  America  was  principally  conducted  until 
the  submarine  cable  was  laid  to  Shanghai. 

This  distinguished  traveler  and  explorer, 
after  devoting  the  best  years  of  his  life  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce,  and  ewduring  almost  un- 
heard of  hardships,  finally  settled  in  our  midst, 
and  is  now  Secretary  of  the  newly  formed  Geo- 
graphical Society. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  <S:  CO. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  exhibits  to  be  seen 
at  the  Mechanic's  Fair,  now  in  progress  at  the 
Pavilion,  is  that  of  the  above  named  notable 
hardware  firm  of  this  city.  It  consists,  in  part, 
of  encaustic,  g'azed,  majolica,  art-painted  and 
plain  tiles  for  mosaic  flooring,  fire-places,  ves- 
tibules, mantel  facings,  flower  boxes,  furni- 
ture, hearths,  conservatories,  walls,  and  other 
architectural  decorations,  from  the  celebrated 
English  Tile  Works,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

At  their  mammoth  emporium  they  keep  con- 
stantly on  hand  a  large  stock  of  marbleized 
iron  mantels,  grates,  ranges,  cook-stoves,  etc. 
This  firm  are  agents  for  granite  ironware, 
which  has  been  largely  sold  in  the  United 
States  for  six  or  seven  years.  The  granite  tea 
and  cofl'ee  pots  have  been  pronounced  by  con- 
noisseurs and  chemists  to  be  far  superior,  in 
every  respect,  to  those  made  of  other  metals. 
This  old  and  favorably  known  hardware  firm 
are  the  agents  for  stovesof  every  size  and  kind. 
They  are  large  manufacturers  of  tinware.  They 
import  iron  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  also  iron 
pipe  for  gas  and  water.  It  is  the  oldest  firm 
in  the  business,  we  believe,  on  this  Coast. 


THE  COMING  STATE  FAIR. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ap- 
proaching State  Fair  to  be  held  in  Sacramento 
City,  commencing  on  the  19th  instant,  will 
eclipse  any  of  its  predecessors  in  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  industrial  exhibit,  and  most 
assuredly  so  in  the  matter  of  the  live  stock 
display.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  has 
appropriated  some  $30,000  to  premiums  for 
this  year's  exhibits  in  the  various  departments. 

Hon.  John  Bidweix,  of  Butte  county,  will 
deliver  the  annual  address.  Nearly  all  of  our 
exchanges,  of  recent  date,  refer  to  the  exhibi- 
tion and  urge  the  people  of  their  respective 
localities  to  take  an  active  interest  in  this  im- 
portant annual  Fair. 


POULTRY  RAISING. 

Although  the  climate  of  California  is  much 
more  favorable  for  poultrj'-raising  than  the 
East,  there  is  no  danger  that  this  industry  can 
be  overdone.  A  large  portion  of  the  eggs  and 
poultry  for  the  San  Francisco  market  comes 
from  the  East,  but  our  own  productions  are 
always  preferred  and  command  better  prices 
and  will  continue  till  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand.  Mr.  Byce,  of  Petaluma,  says  that 
his  experience  enables  him  to  judge  of  the  fu- 
ture prospects  of  egg  and  poultry  production 
as  a  source  of  profit.  That  before  coming  to 
this  coast,  he  handled  poultry  largely  with 
eggs  at  a  minimum  of  eight  cents  per  dozen 
and  a  maximum  of  25  cents — at  these  prices 
showing  a  profit,  and  he  believes  they  can  be 
raised  as  cheap  here.  So,  if  prices  should  de- 
cline to  Eastern  rates,  there  woulc  be  ample 
room  to  make  the  profit  side  of  the  account 
satisfactory  to  anyone  who  will  give  the  busi- 
ness proper  attention. 

Chickens  can  b3  raised  every  mouth  in  the 
year,  but  it  is  best  to  suspend  operations  during 
the  summer  months.  Chickens  hatched  in 
September  attain  as  large  size  by  January  as 
those  hatched  in  July.  He  has  hatched  this 
season  with  a  "National"  Incubator  of  360 
eggs  capacity  (for  which  he  is  agent)  2,000 
chickens,  all  of  which  have  been  raised  by  an 
artificial  Mother  of  his  own  construction,  and 
which  he  thinks  superior  to  any  other  in  use — 
the  chickens  being  as  large  at  ten  weeks  old  as 
at  twelve  weeks  with  hens.  At  one  batching 
of  278  fertile  eggs,  277  chickens;  at  another 
from  303  eggs,  29'J  chickens. 

His  yards  contain  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  pure-bred  poultry — principally  of  the 
Brown  Leghorn  and  Plymouth  Rock  varieties, 
the  former  for  laying  and  crossed  with  the  lat- 
ter for  the  market,  are  the  best  and  most  profit- 
able. He  intends  to  make  large  accessions 
this  fall  from  the  best  Eastern  poultrj'  yards, 
ard  with  five  or  six  times  enlarged  hatching 
capacity,  will  be  prepared  to  supply  the  in- 
creasing demand. 

Crosses  pay  better  than  in-bred  and  deteri- 
orated stock,  but  poultry  men  all  agree  that 
pure  medium  sized  hens  are  by  far  the  best  egg 
producers,  and  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
thoroughbreds  of  all  kinds  consume  less  food 
— at  any  rate  turns  it  to  the  best  account — it 
requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  or  rea- 
soning powers  in  deciding  which  'pays  the 
best." 

Mr.  Byce's  large  and  intelligent  experience 
in  poultry-raising  enables  him  to  speak  author- 
itativel}',  and  to  this  end  is  preparing  a  work 
upon  the  subject  which  will  be  ready  for  the 
press  about  January  Ist,  and  will  fill  a  long 
felt  want  on  this  coast.  He  willingly  answers 
all  communications  (inclosing  stamps)  regard- 
ing care,  treatment,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  no 
stock  that  will  pay  the  farmer  as  large  income 
and  percentage,  for  the  amount  invested,  as 
poultry.  J.  R  R. 

GROWTH    OF    INTERIOR  TOWNS. 

The  growth  of  many  of  the  towns  of  the  in- 
terior, during  the  last  few  years,  has  been  a 
matter  of  some  astonishment  even  to  their  own 
citizens.  Since  another  bountiful  harvest  be- 
came assured,  all  branches  of  business  seem  to 
have  assumed  new  life.  Factories  all  over  the 
State  are  preparing  to  meet  increased  demands 
upon  them.  All  classes  of  mechanics  are  find- 
ing ready  employment  at  fair  wages.  Improve- 
ments of  everj'  description  are  in  full  blast.  In 
the  matter  of  new  buildings,  there  are  in  every 
town,  of  any  importance,  a  large  number  in 
course  of  erection,  and  a  still  larger  number  in 
contemplation. 

From  all  parts  of  the  State  we  hear  most  en- 
couraging reports  of  prosperous  times,  and 
everybody  seems  hopeful  of  the  future. 


CALIFORNIA    AND  MEXICO. 

As  an  evidence  of  California's  wonderful 
growth  in  wealth,  we  will  state  that,  notwith- 
standing she  has  been  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  but  thirty-one  years,  her  exports  and 
imports  are  this  year  more  than  double  that  of 
the  territory  which  comprises  the  Mexican  Re- 
public. California's  population  is  less  than 
one-tenth,  and  its  area  is  not  more  than  one- 
fifth,  of  that  of  Mexico. 


OUit  ILLUSTRATION 

Of  Santa  Rosa  is  from  a/photograph  taken  by 
Mathias  Schramm  from  Riucon  Point,  which 
is  one  mile  north-east  from  the  city,  looking 
west.  A  great  portion  of  Santa  Rosa  Valley 
is  shown,  but  the  town  is  so  completely  hid  by 
the  trees  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  good  view, 
yet  those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  place,  can  distinguish  some  of  the 
fine  residences  of  the  city;  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  the  Hon.  Mark  L. 
McDonald,  Thos.  L.  Thompson,  Col.  J.  B. 
Rue,  T.  J.  Lrmvio,  James  Fui-ton,  Geo.  Booos, 
Capt.  Hill  and  many  others  on  McDonald 
Avenue,  the  finest  private  residence  street  in 
the  City  of  the  Ruses. 


September. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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W.  T.  GARRETT'S  EXHIBIT. 

Dnriug  a  receDt  visit  to  the  Mechanics'  In- 
dustrial Fair,  while  taking  a  glance  at  some  of 
the  exhibits,  our  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
fine  display  of  brass  goods.  On  a  closer  inspec- 
tion, we  learned  that  this  strikingly  attractive 
exhibit  was  furnished  by  Hon.  W.  T.  Garrett, 
the  proprietor  of  the  bell  and  brass  foundry 
and  machine  works  on  Fremont  street.  It  con- 
sists of  pumping  and  hydraulic  machinery  and 
a  general  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  brass  goods. 
It  is  an  important  display  and  worthy  of  the 
closest  examination.  It  will  give  visitors  some 
idea  of  what  energy  and  enterprise  will  accom- 
plish in  California,  Mr.  Garrett  is  the  agent 
and  manufacturer  of  Hooker's  celebrated  steam 
pumps— single,  duplex  or  compound—  for  boiler 
feeding,  irrigating,  draining  mines,  supplying 
railroads,  water  stations,  manufactories,  brew- 
eries, distilleries,  sugar  houses,  public  and 
private  buildings,  oil  works,  elevators,  steam- 
ships, tugs,  fire  purposes,  and  water  works  of 
every  description.  This  pump  combines  all 
the  good  points  of  the  older  steam  pumps,  with 
less  mechanism,  and  without  their  defects.  It 
is  claimed  that  for  durability,  simplicity  and 
efficiency  it  has  no  equal.  It  will  run  faster  or 
slower  than  any  other  pump.  A  medal,  di- 
ploma and  written  report  was  awarded  by  the 
Centennial  Commission  in  187C  at  Philadelphia. 
Hooker's  pump  is  pronounced,  by  those  who 
are  best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  relative  merits, 
the  standard  of  all  pumps.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  W.  T.  Garrett's  collection  of  iron 
and  brass  goods,  now  on  exhibition,  fully 
equals,  in  beauty  and  arrangement,  any  exhi- 
bition we  have  ever  seen  in  our  fairs.  It  is,  in 
every  way,  replete  with  articles  of  ir.terest. 
Crowds  of  people  are  constantly  engaged  in  in- 
specting the  goods  and  asking  questions  re- 
garding them.  Even  ladies  seem  to  take  an 
interest  in  this  attractive  exhibit.  The  polite 
and  attentive  gentlemen  who  are  in  constant 
attendance  never  weary  of  answering  questions 
and  showing  proper  attentions  to  visitors.  The 
immense  establishment  where  these  goods  are 
manufactured  is  d  ing  a  large  and  prosperous 
business.  Its  goods  are  in  demand  all  over 
this  Coast,  and  the  trade  is  extending  to  neigh- 
boring countries.  Mr.  Garrett's  reputation  for 
integrity  and  fair  dealing  is  so  firmly  estab- 
lished that  it  is  never  called  in  question.  We 
most  unhesitatingly  advise  all  visitors  to  our 
city,  who  may  wish  to  purchase  anything  in 
the  line  of  goods  we  have  mentioned,  to  give 
W.  T.  Garrett's  establishment  a  call. 

We  think  it  especially  appropriate,  in  this 
connection,  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  home 
manufactures.  No  State  or  nation  will  thrive 
without  encouraging  them.  It  is  beyond  all 
question,  and  must  so  appear  to  capitalists, 
that  California  is  far  in  advance  of  the  East  in 
the  facilities  for  manufacturing  many  articles 
of  need.  Every  citizen  having  the  good  of  the 
State  at  heart  should  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  manufacturing  interests  in  our  midst. 
Mr.  Garrett  and  other  prominent  business  men 
deserve  great  credit  for  having  established 
large  manufacturing  enterprises  in  this  city 
and  State,  thereby  benefiting  a  great  number 
of  people  and  adding  to  our  wealth  and  im- 
portance. In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  duty  of 
that  fortunate  class  of  citizens  who  are  pos- 
sest.ed  of  large  means  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their 
power  to  encourage  and  foster  legitimate  man- 
ufacturing enterpiises  in  our  State. 


E.  .1.  BALDWIN'S  EXHIBIT  OP  BRANDIES, 
WINES,  FRUITS,  ETC. 

The  fine  exhibit  of  E.  J.  Bai-dwin,  proprietor 
of  the  well  known  hotel  bearing  his  name,  is 
attractibg  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  vis 
iters  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair.  His  brandies, 
made  at  his  establishment  on  his  beautiful 
Santa  Anita  Ranch,  Los  Angeles  county,  are 
pronounced  by  connoisseurs  to  be  absolutely 
superior  to  the  most  favored  French  brandy. 

Regarding  his  wines,  there  is  but  one  opin- 
ion, namely,  that  they  are  at  least  fully  equal 
to  the  best  to  be  found  in  this  market.  He  has 
paid  great  attention  to  the  qualities  of  his 
wines  and  brandies,  and  has  certainly  achieved 
great  success.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  expended  a 
large  sum  in  perfecting  his  facilities  for  the 
production  of  pure  grape  brandies  and  wines, 
and  has  one  of  the  most  complete  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

This  gentleman's  collection  of  fruits,  grown 
on  his  ranch,  includes  every  variety  of  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  fruits  raised  in  this  State. 

His  sample  of  sugar-cane  is  certainly  as  fine 
as  that  grown  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Baldwin  states  that  it  is  not  unusaal  for 


corn  to  grow  twenty  feet  high  on  his  ranch, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  not  an  uncommon  yield.  All  of  the 
products  of  this  celebrated  ranch  grow  without 
irrigating.  This  ranch,  consisting  of  16,000 
acres,  which  has  been  the  property  of  Mr.  B. 
some  six  years,  is  situated  twelve  miles  east  of 
Los  Angeles.  It  is  an  example  of  what  capital, 
energy,  enterprise  and  good  taste  will  accom- 
plish in  the  way  of  making  homes  in  Califor- 
nia. There  are  at  present  on  the  ranch  6,000 
bearing  orange  trees,  4,000  lemon,  2,000  al- 
mond, 2,000  mulberry  and  20,000  eucalyptus 
trees.  There  are  90  acres  of  walnuts,  and  400 
acres  in  vineyard,  bananas,  palms,  olives,  pep- 
per, magnolias,  chestnuts;  and  a  great  variety 
of  evergreens  are  growing  with  tropical  lux- 
uriance. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Overland  Railway 
passes  through  the  land.  A  ready  market  is 
found  for  all  that  can  be  produced. 


A.    S.    HALLIDIE'S    WIRE    CABLE  AND 
ROPE  EXHIBIT. 

One  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  elegant  ex- 
hibits to  be  seen  at  the  Fair  now  in  session,  is 
that  of  wire  and  wire  rope,  furnished  by  our 
distinguished  fellow  townsman,  A.  S.  Hallidie. 
There  are,  on  an  elevated  platform,  several 
drums  of  wire  cable,  of  various  sizes,  and  pyra- 
mids of  coil  wire.  Inside  of  the  circle  formed 
by  the  large  cable  drums  there  are  several 
small  drums  of  wire.  The  factory,  where  it  is 
manufactured,  at  the  corner  of  Sausome  and 
and  Vallejo  streets,  is  constantly  furnishing  the 
industrial  world  with  these  kind  of  goods.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  to  the  inventive  genius 
of  this  gentleman  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
cable  railroad.  And  what  a  revolution  it  has 
made  in  the  mode  of  transporting  passengers 
in  San  Francisco!  The  simple  principles  in- 
volved, and  their  ingenious  adaptation,  mark 
the  value  of  the  invention  and  the  success  of 
the  undertaking.  In  the  expressive  language 
of  Hon.  W.  W.  MoEKOw,  who  delivered  the 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  Mechanics'  Fair, 
a  few  nights  ago:  "The  hills  have  fallen  down 
before  it,  and  they  are  now  even  more  accessi- 
ble, and  certainly  more  desirable  for  residence, 
than  the  level  portions  of  the  city." 


A    MAMMOTH    GRAPE  VINE. 

A  mammoth  grape-vine  grew  on  the  ranch  of 
William  A.  Finn,  San  Diego  county,  being  sup- 
ported on  two  large  oak  trees.  A  short  time 
ago  the  accumulated  weight  of  branches  and 
fruit  completely  crushed  one  tree,  tearing  it 
out  by  the  roots,  and  almost  demolisning  Mr. 
Finn's  house.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  this 
vine,  and  the  weight  of  grapes  growing  upon 
it,  may  be  formed,  says  the  San  Diego  Union, 
from  which  paper  we  have  condensed  th^se 
facts,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  oak  tree  thus 
prostrated,  which  is  perfectly  sound,  is  fully 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  over  sixty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  corresponding  spread  of 
limb  and  branches.  Mr.  l  inn  thinks  there  were 
fully  five  tons  of  grapes  on  that  portion  of  the 
vine  that  destroyed  the  tree. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  STATISTICS. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  this  city,  has 
has  compiled  a  very  valuable  table  of  statistics 
showing  in  detail  all  the  freight  paid  last  sea- 
son for  the  transportation  of  wheat  to  Europe. 
The  total  tonnage  was  420,256  tons  from  this 
port;  total  freight,  $9,513,411  27.  From  Wil- 
mington, 4,967  tons  of  register  loaded,  for 
which  $113,067  50  freight  was  paid.  San  Diego 
loaded  1,899  tons,  at  $49,970  50  freight.  In 
addition,  there  were  about  10,000  tons  loaded 
on  shippers'  and  owners' private  account.  All 
told,  the  registered  tonnage  was  445,158  tons; 
aggregate  freight,  $9,8.54,575  50.  The  regis- 
tered tonnage  represented  617,000  long  tons. 
The  old  wheat  on  hand  amounts  to  G50,0(  0 
short  tons. 


A   GROWING  INDUSTRY. 

The  Merchant,  of  this  city,  says:  "An  in- 
dustry that  at  one  bound  has  taken  front  rank 
among  the  most  profitable  enterprises  of  this 
State  is  that  of  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  shelves  of  our  grocery  stores  are 
literally  groaning  under  the  weight  of  elegantly 
labeled  cans,  the  superscription  thereon  taking 
tlie  wide  range  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
grown  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  But  the  local  trade  in  this  line 
on  the  Pacific  coast  does  not  represent  a  tithe 
of  this  rapidly  increasing  industry." 


THE  LION   INS.  COMPANY  AGENCY. 

The  agency  of  this  insurance  company  has 
been  placed  in  the  charge  of  Mil.  Gko.  D.  Dor- 
NiN,  long  and  favorably  known  in  this  city  iu 
connection  with  insurance  matters.  We  be- 
speak for  Mr.  Doruiu  a  good  business  for  the 
company  which  he  will  so  ably  represent. 

The  Coast  lieview  says  of  this  gentleman : 

Mr.  Dornin  has  beeu  identified  with  tlie  insurance 
interests  of  this  coast  for  eiglitceu  years,  liaving  first 
acted  as  local  agent  for  the  FlKenix  of  Hartford  in  a 
mountain  town;  afterwards,  for  four  years,  as  special 
agent  of  the  same  comi)any,  and  since  then  as  an  officer 
of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  of  this  city. 

His  connection  witli  the  latter  company  commenced 
in  1871,  when  he  was  selected  as  its  General  Agent,  and 
rendered  it  valuable  services  and  gained  for  himself 
valuable  experience  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  the  Chicago  losses. 

The  splendid  ri^cord  for  honesty  and  c  ourage  made  by 
the  Fireman's  Fund  at  this  time  is  largely  attributable 
to  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  and  a  far-seeing 
sagacity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dornin.  Eight  years  ago 
he  was  elected  to  the  position  whi(;h  he  now  holds — 
that  of  Secretary.  During  that  period  he  has  seen  the 
assets  of  his  company  grow  from  fSTS.OOO  to  $l,'i'20,0(lO, 
and  the  market  value  of  its  stock  increase  over  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  These  figures  are  their  own  encomiums 
on  the  man  who  has  so  largely  shaped  the  course  of 
the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company,  and  they  ar(? 
also  au  emphatic  endorsement  of  Manager  Livesay's 
good  judgment  in  placing  the  Lion  under  his  guardian- 
ship. 

Under  Its  present  auspices  the  Linn  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  London  will  at  once  assume  that  prominent 
position  on  this  coast  to  which  its  $l,:il.'),:W(l  assets  en- 
title it.  In  the  East,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  M. 
Bennett,  Jr.,  it  has,  in  connection  with  the  Scottish 
Union  and  National,  attained  to  great  popularity  and 
success;  the  total  gain  of  the  two  companies,  for  the 
first  six  months,  being  more  than  $'200,000  over  losses 
and  expenses.  We  predict  an  equally  good  showing 
here. 

Mr.  Dornin's  appointment  was  entirely  unsolicited 
on  his  part,  and  took  him  as  much  by  surprise  as  it  did 
the  balance  of  the  underwriting  fraternity.  He  will 
have  entire  control  of  the  Pacific  department,  report- 
ing direct  to  the  company  in  London.  His  office  will 
be  opened  this  week  at  No.  4;i3  California  street,  iu  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  building.  We  have  not  been  fur- 
nished with  a  programme  of  the  opening  exercises,  but 
we  doubt  not  that  on  the  first  day  every  underwriter 
in  the  city  will  drop  in  to  express  those  good  wishes 
which  we  all,  in  common,  hold  for  the  new  manager. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Dornin,  iu  his  new  posi- 
tion, has  been  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  William 
Sexton  as  Assistant  Manager.  This  selection  is  alike 
complimentary  to  Mr.  Dornin's  judgment  and  Mr.  Sex- 
ton's ability.  Mr.  Sexton  has  for  many  years  occupied 
the  very  responsible  position  of  General  Agent  and 
Adjuster  for  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company, 
in  which  capacity  he  has  made  for  himself  a  record 
second  to  that  of  no  underwriter  on  the  coast.  He  is  a 
host  in  himself,  and  his  selection  is  a  guarantee  of  suc- 
cessful business  by  the  Lion  Insurance  Company. 

The  Liou  Insurance  Company  has  a  subscribed  capi- 
tal of  $5,000,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  is  paid  up.  It  has 
deposited  in  the  several  States  in  the  Union  $460,000, 
and  is  rapidly  growing  iu  favor  throughout  the  United 
States. 


CALIFORNIA-MADE  STOVES. 

Thefirmof  G.  H.  Tay&Co.,  of  California  and 
Battery  stieets,  have  a  very  attractive  exhibit 
in  their  line  of  goods  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair. 
Their  stoves  attract  universal  attention  on  ac- 
count of  lieing  mode  here.  It  is  said  that  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  this 
firm  has  used  no  other  kind  of  iron  than  that 
produced  in  California  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  kitchen  and  parlor  stoves.  It  is  not  only 
very  gratifying,  but  a  great  triumph,  to  see 
California-made  staves  supplanting  those  im- 
ported from  the  East  and  abroad.  This  com- 
pany has  already  demonstrated  that  stoves 
made  here  may  soon  become  formidable  com- 
petitors to  the  Eastern  article.  The  freight 
charges  on  this  line  of  imported  goods  are  ne- 
cessarily heavy,  and  form  an  important  item  in 
the  value  in  the  California  market.  This  fact 
is  sufficient  to  help  insure  success  to  this  en- 
terprise. 

The  firm  above  alluded  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  a  large  number  of  lads,  who  are 
learning  a  useful  trade  by  which  they  may 
hereafter  become  valuable  citizens  of  this  State. 
The  firm  also  carry  on  an  extensive  manufac- 
tory in  this  city  of  all  kinds  of  pressed  and 
Japanned  goods,  and  tin,  copper  and  sheet-iron 
ware.  It  seems  to  be  the  object  of  G.  H.  Tay 
&  Co.  to  fost(!r  and  encourage  our  local  indus- 
tries in  every  possible  manner.  Their  exhibit 
will  do  California  a  great  deal  of  good  by  show- 
ing Eastern  and  other  visitors  what  our  State 
can  do. 

IRON. 

The  Grass  Valley  TidiiKjs  Hnyn:  "  It  is  said 
the  iron  from  the  works  near  the  lower  edge  of 
this  county  chills  better  than  any  iron  hereto- 
fore known,  and  therefore  is  better  fitted  for 
car  wheels.  Consequently,  inst"ad  of  import- 
ing a  few  thousand  car  wheels  a  year,  we  may 
Boon  export  hundreds  of  thousauds." 


LUMBER     TRADE     OF     THE  TRUCKEB 
RIVER. 

We  learn  that  the  saw  mills  along  the  Truckee 
river  are  crowded  to  their  full  capacity.  The 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  have  given 
orders  for  seven  million  feet  of  lumber  to  be 
cut  within  the  coming  four  months.  There  is 
also  a  steady  demand  from  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  The  outlook  is  said  to  be  encourag- 
ing for  an  unusually  prosperous  season  all 
along  the  Truckee. 


A    GOOD  SUGGESTION. 

It  has  been  a  msitter  of  wonder  to  the  Mer- 
cluint  of  this  city  that  a  number  of  the  wool 
raising  counties  of  the  State  have  not  started 
spinning  factories.  It  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  capital,  which  is  inadequate  when  spread 
all  over  the  processes  that  wool  passes  through 
before  it  is  turned  out  finished  cloth,  would  be 
ample  if  confined  to  sj)iuning  alone.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  good  yarn  would  find  a  ready 
market  even  among  the  woolen  mills. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTU- 
RAL FAIR. 

This  exhibition  will  open  at  Los  Angeles 
September  5th,  and  continue  five  days.  It  is 
announced  that  the  Horticultural  Society  un- 
der whose  auspices  it  is  held,  will  make  the 
largest  and  finest  display  of  horticultural  pro- 
ducts ever  made  in  Southern  Calif orLia.  We 
learn  that  the  space  iu  the  Pavilion,  devoted 
to  exhibitors,  has  all  been  engaged  for  some 
days. 

WINE. 

The  Agricultural  department  estimates  the 
annual  yield  of  wine  in  the  United  Sta'tes  at 
23,453,827  gallons,  valued  at  $13,4'26,]74.  The 
acreage  devoted  to  grape  culture  is  181, .583. 
California  produces  two-thirds  of  the  wine  pf 
the  entire  country,  with  an  acreage  of  32,368 
acres.  Eastern  papers  state  that  American 
wines  are  fast  becoming  a  staple  article  of  com- 
merce. This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  an  over  production. 


THE  GENERAL  OUTLOOK  OF  THE  STATE. 

On  this  suVijcct  the  Alht  sayj  :  "  In  nio.st  of  the 
cities  and  towns  a  considerable  amount  of  im- 
provement is  in  progress,  and  business  is  fairly  ac- 
tive. A  season  of  slow,  steady,  permanent  growth 
has  set  in,  which  is  more  valuable  than  the  fever- 
ish excitement  of  itusli '  times.  Most  of  our  peo- 
ple are  reasonably  prosperous,  and  there  is  doubt- 
less less  actual  poverty  tlian  in  any  other  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  grain  crop  this  year  is  not  a 
good  one,  in  comparison  with  our  recent  abundant 
yield,  but  fruit  is  plentiful  and  in  demand,  stock 
is  doing  well,  laborers  are  not  idle,  the  dairy  inter- 
est is  flourishing,  wool  has  been  a  fair  crop,  the 
grape  yield  will  be  very  large,  the  iron  industry 
lias  been  successfully  inaugurated,  the  manufac- 
ture of  brandy  and  wine  is  still  growing  in  impor- 
tance, the  canneries  are  putting  up  fruit  to  sujjply 
the  world,  and,  in  g  neral,  California's  indus- 
triously disposed  people  are  prospering  and  the 
State  is  steadily  advancing." 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS. 

The  St.  Louis  Rpjmhlican  pays  the  following 
compliment  to  our  fruit:  "California  lias  pre- 
sented to  the  world  a  development  and  productive- 
ness of  fruit,  in  a  short  period  of  twenty  years  that 
is  as  great  a  wonder  as  its  production  of  gold.  Its 
oranges,  lemons  and  figs  rival  those  of  the  semi- 
tropics ;  its  grajics  surjiass  those  of  all  other  re- 
gions of  the  world  in  size,  richness,  variety,  beauty 
and  dimensions  of  their  clusters  ;  and  its  peaches, 
pears,  plums  and  walnuts  are  marvels  ol  beauty 
and  color." 
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THE     GRAPE     INTERESTS     OP  SANTA 
CLARA  COUNTY. 

From  the  following,  which  we  take  from  the 
San  Jose  Timen,  it  would  seem  that  vine  cul- 
ture, though  yet  in  its  infancy  in  Santa  Clara 
county  and  vicinity,  is  fast  becoming  a  most 
important  industry: 

The  thermal  belt  which  is  so  well  adapted  to 
most  fruits  is  also  the  best  grape  land  in  the 
State,  and  is  of  course  in  great  demand.  Ev- 
every  acre  of  it  if  placed  on  the  market  would 
find  ready  sale,  at  prices  which  are  about  as 
well  fixed  as  on  the  prices  of  wheat  or  flour  or 
other  staples.  The  warm  bolt  commences  as 
we  said  the  other  day  at  a  point  near  Moun- 
tain View  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Santa 
Cruz  range,  embracing  about  two  miles  of  val- 
ley land  and  running  up  some  distance  into 
the  foot-hills,  and  extending  along  and  around 
the  west  side  of  the  valley  about  half  way  to 
Gilroy. 

Of  course  all  locations  in  the  region  thus 
bounded  are  not  equally  favorable.  The  soil 
varies  somewhat,  and  wind  currents  and  frosts 
are  not  the  same  at  all  points,  the  poorest  loca- 
tion in  this  tract  is  judged  to  be  better  than 
any  outside  of  it  in  the  world  for  wine  grapes, 
but  some  spots  are  especially  favored.  The 
soil  preferred  is  of  a  reddish  color  and  grav- 
elly. The  black  laud  or  adobe  being  too  rich. 
A  southeasicru  slope  is  considered  most  desir- 
able, being  open  to  the  sun  all  day  and  being 
protected  from  north  winds.  Too  great  care 
can  not  be  used  in  planting.  The  common 
way  of  making  a  hole  with  a  crow-bar  is  not 
the  best  or  cheapest  in  the  end.  Thrusting 
the  cuttings  into  these  holes  breaks  off  the  eyes 
and  if  the  vines  live  at  all  they  are  very  slow 
in  starting.  Holes  should  be  dug  15  inches 
deep,  spade  wide  and  15  inches  long,  then  bent 
so  that  about  half  will  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  this  will  give  three  times  as  many  roots 
and  proportionately  increased  vitality  to  the 
vine.  J.  B.  J.  Portal's  Burgundy  Vineyard 
was  planted  in  the  latter  way  and  after  a  look 
at  it  you  will  say  that  the  crow-bar  method 
should  be  relegated  to  the  days  of  wooden 
plows.  Do  not  plant  or  dig  holes  when  the 
ground  is  wet.  You  had  a  great  deal  better 
pay  your  man  to  lie  in  bed.  After  the  vines 
are  planted,  cultivate,  plow,  harrow,  cross- 
plow,  cultivate  and  harrow  again.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  doing  too  much  of  this.  It  is  the 
key  to  success.  At  least  300  acres  of  wine 
grapes  will  come  into  bearing  this  year,  though 
being  young  vines  their  crop  will  be  light.  It 
is  yet  rather  early  to  form  a  very  certain  opin- 
ion as  to  the  crop  for  the  coming  season,  but 
the  impression  is  that  it  will  be  lighter  per 
acre  than  the  last.  Still  the  increased  bearing 
acreage  will  make  the  vintage  as  large  as  any 
that  has  preceded  it.  Grapes  brought  good 
prices  last  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  prices 
will  rule  about  the  same  this  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  acreage  of  grapes  in  this  valley 
was  doubled  last  spring.  Among  those  who 
planted  largely  of  wine  grapes  in  this  tract, 
are  Mr.  J.  P.  Pierce  of  Santa  Clara,  Mr.  L. 
Bruch  and  Mr.  Portal.  These  are  all  gentle- 
men of  much  experience.  They  know  that  the 
market  is  sure;  that  the  crop  will  pay;  that 
the  wine  interest,  intelligently  developed,  will 
make  this  the  richest  State  in  the  Union,  and 
Santa  Clara  the  richest  agricultural  county  in 
the  State,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  over- 
production. One  thing  that  speaks  loudly  in 
favor  of  our  soil  and  climate  is  that  many  viti- 
culturists  from  other  portions  of  the  State  are 
purchasing  land  and  planting  vineyards  here. 
There  are  many  varieties  to  choose  from.  The 
Burgundy  of  which  there  are  thirty-five  varie- 
ties, and  the  Charbonierre,  are  favorites  with 
many.  As  to  whether  or  not  raisin  culture 
will  prove  profitable  here  is  a  mooted  point. 

As  it  requires  a  heavy  capital  to  make  wine 
pioperly  and  profitably,  grape  culture,  for  this 
purpose,  could  not  be  carried  on  profitably  by 
men  of  small  means,  except  for  the  fact  that 
capitalists,  such  as  have  been  previously  named 
in  this  article,  have  built  and  are  building 
large  cellars,  tanks,  and  other  requisites  for 
manufacturing  their  own  and  their  neighbors 
grapes  into  wine.  Mr.  Portal  say.s  that  he  ex- 
pects to  plant  next  spring,  for  others,  more 
than  a  thousand  acres.  Ilaisin  culture  being 
entirely  distinct  will  be  treated  in  a  separate 
article.  SuflSce  it  to  say  in  this  connection 
that  the  acreage  planted  last  spring  was  only 

uited  by  the  cuttings  obtainable.  The  man- 
ufacture of  brandy  will  not  be  increased  much 
until  the  duty  is  very  materially  diminished. 
The  90  cent  duty  will  soon  be  done  away  with. 


but  50  cents  will  soon  be  too  high.  In  France, 
the  duty  is  only  10  cents  per  gallon  and  this 
brings  the  government  more  revenue  than  we 
would  now  obtain  if  instead  of  90  cents,  we 
were  getting  $1.50  a  gallon.  The  duty  should 
and  must  be  reduced  to  at  least  20  cents  per 
gallon.  Grapes  are  now  coloring  and  will  be 
ripe  for  table  use  in  a  week  or  so.  The  vintage 
proper  will  commence  two  or  three  weeks  ear- 
lier than  last  year. 


A  CALIFORNIA  BOTANICAl,  GARDEN. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Press: 

H.  C.  Ford  purchased  a  small  tract  of  land 
on  the  banks  of  the  Carpinteria  Creek  in  1876, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  home  and  grati- 
fying his  botanical  tastes.  The  most  remark- 
able example  of  rapidity  of  growth  is  now 
found  in  a  specimen  acacia  dealhnta,  tiie  trunk 
of  which  is  now  about  16  inches  in  diameter. 
The  family  of  acacias  are  represented  by  about 
15  species,  and  inany  of  them  are  strongly  re- 
commended for  their  beauty  of  form  and 
foliage,  and  the  value  of  the  wood.  The 
Eiicalypli  are  represented  by  10  species,  some 
of  delicate  drooping  habit  and  others  bearing 
lovely  flowers.  Of  the  Conifera  Araucaria 
Guminghanii,  from  Moreton  Bay,  Australia,  is 
a  fine  specimen.  A.  Bidicilli,  the  Bunga-Bunga 
of  Queensland  that  has  edible  seeds,  is  a  very 
beautiful  tree.  The  Dammara  Ausiralis,  from 
New  Zealand,  yields  the  gum  from  which  the 
Dammar  varnish  is  manufactured.  It  is  called 
the  Kauri  Pine.  Under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces it  is  180  feet  high  and  17  feet  in  diameter, 
and  furnishes  excellent  timber.  The  junipers, 
pines,  cedars,  retinosporas,  arborvitas,  spruces, 
etc.,  are  largely  represented.  The  magnolia 
number  ten  species.  The  proteaccai  is  repre- 
sented by  Grevillea  robusta,  Ilakea  saligna,  II. 
eucalyptoidcs,  II.  acan  throphylla,  II.  latifoHa, 
Banhsia  spimdosa,  and  B.  coccinea,  all  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  shrubs  from  Australia. 
Casuaria  stricta  and  C.  quadrivalvis,  the  beef 
woods  of  Australia,  are  singularly  rapid  grow- 
ing trees  that  are  used  for  planting  in  sandy 
locations  near  the  sea,  the  wood  being  used  for 
staves  and  other  purposes.  There  are  many 
species  of  palm  from  Mexico,  South  America 
and  the  Orient.  The  cacti  number  about  25 
species,  and  there  are  five  sprcies  of  the  Night- 
blooming  Cereus.  Four  species  of  the  Aralias 
are  doing  well.  Ficus,  Macrophylla  c  r  More- 
ton  Bay  Fig,  proves  one  of  the  healthiest  and 
most  stately  trees  for  ornamental  planting. 
Four  species  of  the  Cinchona  have  been  plan- 
ted and  seem  to  be  thriving  A  fine  coffee  plant 
promises  well.  The  Camphora  Officinalis, 
that  produces  the  camphor  gum,  is  a  beautiful 
tree  in  this  garden.  The  gingei  thrives  here 
as  well  as  the  indigo  plant.  We  find  here  two 
species  of  sugar  cane  that  show  good  growth. 
Of  the  rarer  fruits  we  find  guavas,  cherimoyas, 
bananas,  Japanese  persimmons,  Japan  quinces, 
eugenias,  grenadillas,  a  fine  berbery  from  Chi- 
na, medlars,  loquats,  etc. 

Ot  climbing  vines  Mr.  Ford  has  an  extensive 
list,  including  nearly  all  the  novelties,  and 
many  of  them  usuallj-  require  protection.  The 
bulbous  plants  are  largely  represented  and 
among  them  are  many  rare  species.  The  east- 
ern and  southern  shrubs  and  trees  have  been 
introduced  extensively,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
form  an  arboratum  of  all  trees  growing  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  if  space  permits.  The 
plants,  trees  and  shrubs  native  to  California 
are  not  neglected.  The  garden  contains  two 
large  plats  of  roses,  comprising  over  one  hun- 
dred \arieties.  A  fernery,  containing  many  of 
the  native  and  exotic  species  of  ferns,  occupies 
considerable  space,  and  Mr.  Ford  contemplates 
constructing  ponds  on  the  bank  of  the  creek 
for  growing  aquatic  plants.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred species  of  new  plants  are  in  pots  for  next 
season's  planting,  some  of  which  have  just 
been  received  from  England. 


GRAPE  LAND. 

The  Stockton  Independent  says:  "The  price 
of  land  suitable  for  grape-growing  has  materi- 
ally advanced  during  the  last  three  years.  In 
Napa  and  Sonoma  counties  especially  this  ad- 
vance has  been  great,  and  in  some  instances  in 
the  former  named  county  the  price  of  land  is 
double  what  it  was  two  years  ago.  This  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  the  production  of  wine 
and  brandy  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able industries  in  the  State,  and  as  the  Califor- 
nia wines  and  brandies  become  better  known 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  the  demand  will 
contine  to  increase." 


NO  DANGER  OP  OVER-PRODUCTION. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  is  not  at  all  of  the 
opinion  that  oranges  will  be  a  drug  in  the  mar- 
ket in  the  future.    It  says: 

Talking  about  glutting  the  market  for  oran- 
ges a  line  of  practical  reflection  is  suggested 
that  we  have  never  seen  advanced  in  any  news- 
paper. Thirty  years  ago  the  people  of  the 
United  States  numbered  about  one-half  their 
present  population.  At  that  date,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  there  was  not  one  bushel 
o.'  potatoes  raised  in  this  country  where  ten 
are  raised  now.  Thus  we  are  invited  to  con- 
sider the  proposition  of  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  per  cent,  in  our  population  and  of  one 
thousand  per  cent,  in  the  yield  of  a  single  tu- 
ber. But  that  by  no  means  states  the  position 
in  all  its  force.  Thirty  years  ago  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  could  be  bought  for  from  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  to  two  bits.  Notwithstanding  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  yield,  which,  in  ra- 
tio, is  almost  incredible,  potatoes  now  sell  for 
from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  a  bushel.  Thus, 
while  the  yield  has  increased  one  thousand  per 
cent.,  against  an  increase  of  only  one  hundred 
per  cent,  in  population,  the  price  of  the  potato 
has  enhanced  fully  four  hundred  per  cent.,  on 
a  low  estimate.  The  same  reflections  will  ap- 
ply to  corn,  butter  and  many  other  staples. 
Applying  these  unquestioned  facts  to  the 
orange  production,  just  as  soon  as  we  shall 
learn  to  go  after  a  market  in  a  businesslike 
and  intelligent  manner  we  may  be  sure  of  a 
similar  result.  The  American  people  to-day 
are  not  eating  one  orange  where  the}'  will  ulti- 
mately eat  a  hundred.  They  are  now  just  rich 
enough  to  cultivate  luxurious  tastes. 


SKILL  IN  FARMING. 

The  editor  of  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  Bulletin  of  this  city,  strikes  the  key  note  of 
the  secret  of  suc3es8  in  fruit-growing,  when 
he  says: 

For  more  than  twenty  years  there  was  hardly 
so  much  as  a  parasite  or  an  insect  doing  any 
damage  to  the  orchards  of  this  State.  The  ex- 
emption was  something  remarkable.  Gradu- 
ally half  a  dozen  kinds  made  their  appearance 
and  now  there  are  few  orchards  wholly  free 
from  them.  The  phylloxera,  the  scale  bug  and 
the  aphis  came  along  to  vex  the  viticulturist 
and  the  fruit-grower.  From  this  time  forward 
fruit-growing  cannot  be  conducted  with  any 
profit,  in  a  haphazard  sort  of  a  way.  The  or- 
chardist  must  know  his  enemies  and  how  to 
deal  with  them.  And  these  enemies  now 
threaten  to  be  as  formidable  as  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  fruit-growing  guild 
will  become  a  powerful  and  intelligent  one 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  more 
perplexing  the  questions,  the  more  intelligence 
and  skill  must  be  enlisted  in  the  business. 
The  citrus-growers  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  have  already  done  a  great  deal  by  way  of 
organization,  and  are  learning  all  that  is  best 
about  varieties  and  markets,  as  well  as  how  to 
deal  with  the  various  pests  which  find  their 
way  to  the  citrus  groves. 


FRESNO  VINICULTURE. 

The  Fresno  Expositor  says:  "Good  land, 
with  water  rights  appurtenant,  can  be  pro- 
cured from  the  various  Colony  companies  at 
from  $50  per  acre  down,  according  to  locality; 
other  lands,  without  water,  are  valued  at  from 
$5  per  acre  up;  water  for  irrigating  such  land 
will  cost  $100  a  cubic  foot  per  year;  for  a 
twenty-acre  tract,  one-fourth  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  is  necessary.  At  the  several  colonies  the 
water  is  delivered  at  the  highest  point  of  each 
twenty-acre  tract  by  the  Colony  Company;  on 
other  lands  the  cost  of  getting  water  on  the 
land  will  depend  principally  on  the  number  of 
miles  of  ditch  it  may  be  necessary  to  build. 
To  level  ordinary  land  and  check  it  ofi'  will  cost 
from  $10  to  $30  per  acre;  the  same  land  can 
be  graded  and  watered  in  furrows  at  from  $5 
to  $10  per  acre.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  cut- 
tings, which  cost  from  $4  to  $10  per  thousand, 
according  to  variety— 680  cuttings  will  plant 
an  acre.  For  planting  the  cuttings  and  water- 
ing them  as  soon  as  planted,  it  will  cost  $2  per 
acre;  $5  per  acre  per  year  will  take  care  of 
them  afterwards.  The  second  year  the  vines 
will  begin  to  bear,  and  will  increase  in  yield 
until  the  fifth  year,  when  they  should  be  in 
full  bearing.  The  third  year  after  planting, 
the  tract  should  be  self-supporting.  The  above 
figures  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  majority; 
some  land  will,  of  course,  cost  more  to  prepare. 
A  prominent  vineyardist  at  the  Easterby  Ran- 
cho  prepare;!  and  planted  his  land  for  $8  per 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS. 

The  introduction  of  California  fruits  to  the 
Eastern  and  European  markets,  through  the 
agency  of  our  canning  factories,  has  created  ko 
great  a  demand  for  that  community  that  the 
culture  of  fruit  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  this  section,  and  already 
surpasses  the  wheat  interests  in  this  valley. 
Many  acres  of  hill  lands,  heretofore  consid- 
ered almost  worthless,  are  being  utilized  as  or- 
chards and  vineyards,  and  nurserymen  may  be 
unable  to  supply  the  contemplated  demand.  It 
is  said  that  two  years  must  elapse  before  orders 
now  in  for  apricot  and  prune  trees  can  be  filled. 
If  the  demand  continues,*  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
within  twenty  years,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
will  be  one  continuous  orchard. — San  Jose 
Times. 
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218  &  220  Sansome  Street.  San  Francisco. 
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THK    CALIFORNIA  LLOYDS, 
(.Established  in  1861.) 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 


Paid -Up  Capital, 


$750,000 


WONDERS   OF  BROOItl-CORN. 

Broom-corn  is  likely  at  no  distant  day  to 
revolutionize  the  breadstuff  supply  of  the 
world.  A  process  has  been  discovered  by 
which  the  fiuest  and  most  delicious  flour  can 
be  made  from  the  seed  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  its  weight,  and  leave  the  other  half  a  val- 
uable food  for  making  beef  and  milk.  The 
average  vield  per  acre  is  three  hundred  bush- 
els, and  in  many  instances  live  hundred  bush- 
el.-i,  or  thirty  thousand  pounds,  have  been  se- 
cured. Nor  does  it  exhaust  the  soil  as  Indian 
corn  from  the  fact  that  it  feeds  from  the  deeper 
soil,  and  assimilates  its  fond  from  a  cruder 
state.  It  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
sweet  cane,  commonly  known  as  sorghum, 
which  as  an  article  of  food  is  growing  rapidly 
in  public  esteem,  and  from  the  seed  of  which 
a  most  nutritious  flour  can  b&  obtained. 


THE  PLUM  AND  THE  PEAR. 

From  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
Record- Union,  we  take  the  following:  "The 
principal  fruits  shipped  to  the  East  so  far  this 
year  are  the  plum  and  the  pear.  In  both  of 
these  we  excel,  and  in  both  the  Eastern  States 
fail.  Both  are  good  shippers  and  pay  well  to 
ship  green.  This  is  a  good  year  to  ship  fruit 
East,  from  the  fact  that  our  fruit  is  early  and 
fruit  East  is  late.  Our  fruit  ripens  this  year 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  last  year,  and 
Eastern  fruit  is  ripening  about  two  weeks  later 
than  last  year.  This  gives  us  the  advantage  of 
about  four  weeks  in  their  market.  This  fact  is 
no  small  matter  to  our  fruit  growers  and  ship- 
pers, and  will  tell  in  the  general  summing  up 
of  the  profits  of  fruit  culture  this  year." 


FRITIT  CAXXERIES. 

Chico  is  to  have  a  fruit  caunerj-.  The  can- 
neries at  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles  are 
starting  up.  All  the  fruit-growing  distiiets 
will  soon  have  such  establishments,  competing 
with  the  old  established  ones  here.  The  yield 
of  fruit  will  increase  each  jear,  and  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  are  open  to  our  fruit  dealers, 
so  this  industry  is  likely  to  become  of  very 
great  iuiportarce.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  put  up  the  fruit  in  the  best  way,  so  as  to  ob- 
viate the  growing  European  prejudice  against 
articles  in  tin  cans.  The  fruit  growers  com- 
plain that  the  price  paid  tor  some  fruit  hrrdly 
pays  for  picking  them;  but  a  small  and  sure 
yearly  profit  is  very  desirable,  and  prices  will 
adjust  themselves  to  the  yield  and  the  demand. 
— Solano  Republican. 

We  cannot  see  why  Lakeport  should  not 
have  a  fruit  cannery.  There  is  no  danger  of 
the  market  becoming  everstocked,  and  there- 
fore it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  prove  a  safe 
and  profitable  investment.  The  amount  of 
canned  fruit  brought  into  our  county  every 
year  is  considerable,  which  might  be  put  up  at 
home,  and  instead  of  sending  money  out  for 
fruit,  we  should  send  fruit  out  for  money;  thus 
adding  much  to  the  importance  and  prosperity 
of  our  county. — Lake  C'oatdy  Bee. 
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THE  NEVADA  BANK 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  Canital  $3,000,000 

Eeserve  (U.  S.  Bonds)   3,500  000 


Agency  at  New  York  6'-*  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


ISSUES  COMMERCIAL.  AND  TRAVELERS' 
Creditr 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 


This  Bnnk  has  Special  Facilities  for  DeaU 
Ing  in  BnUion. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  California 


W  T  CARRATT'S 

mm  'm  bell  nwm\. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  INPORTER  OF 

Church  and  Steamboat  BELLS  and  GONGS 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds, 
WATER  GATES,  GAS  GATES, 
FIRE  HYDRANTS, 
DOCK  HYDRANTS, 
GARDEN  HYDRANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINDINGi 

Hooker's  Patent 

CELEBRATED 

STEAM  PUMP 

S^The  best  and  mosi 
durable  in  use.  Also 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  and 
FARMING  purposes 

Root's     Itlast     li  lowers. 

For  Ventilating  Mines  and  for  Smelting  Worlis. 

HYDRAULIC  PIPES  AND  NOZZLES, 

For  Mining  Purposes. 
GA  H  RATT'S  IMPROVED  JOURNAL  METAI 

 importer  of  

IIXN  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTING' 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

SHIP  WORK  &  COMPOSITION  NAILS 

AT  LOWEST  BATES. 


Patterson.     N.  W.  Spaulding 


A   GILROY  ORCHARD. 

The  .4d('ocfi/e  says:  "Five  miles  from  Gil- 
roy  is  the  Cordes  Orchard.  There  are  40  acres 
of  fruit  trees,  the  leading  kinds,  pear,  apple, 
peach,  apricot,  plum  and  cherry,  and  22  acres 
of  vines  of  the  finest  foreign  varieties.  The 
soil  has  been  thoroughly  worked,  and  no  mat- 
ter where  the  foot  turns  it  up,  a  rich,  moist 
loam  is  to  be  found  near  the  surface,  evidently 
of  great  depth,  through  which  roots  can  easily 
penetrate  and  spread  to  the  extent  required  to 
give  necessary  nourishment.  Over  the  hill- 
sides the  vines  are  growing  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  They  are  trained  in  rows  13  feet 
apart,  tied  to  stakes  where  not  self-supporting, 
and  are  pruned  about  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  is  the  custom  in  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Rhine.  The  vines  look  healthy 
and  the  clusters  of  grapes  are  growing,  with 
the  promise  of  reaching  perfection,  as  they 
have  never  failed  to  do  in  former  years.  All 
are  foreign  varieties.  Among  them  are  the 
Hose  of  Peru,  Black  Hamburg,  Chasselas,  Mal- 
voise.  Muscatel,  Flaming  Tokay  and  Zinfiudal." 


PRUIT  CANNING. 

The  San  .lose  Herald  publishes  an  interest- 
ing article  in  legard  to  fruit  canning  at  that 
place,  in  which  are  employed  in  the  busiest 
season  about  61)0  Imnds — men,  women  and 
girls: 

For  apricots  ihey  |)ny  from  $7(1  to  §80  per 
ton;  cherries,  $100  to  $120  per  ton ;  peaches, 
$40  to  $G0;  pears,  $40  to  $50;  plums  $40  to 
$60;  grapes,  $30  to  $40;  strawberries  about 
$120  per  ton.  These  fruits  are  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  The  greater  part  comes 
from  Alameda  county.  They  obtain  about 
one-fifth  of  their  fruit  in  Santa  Clara  county. 
Much  of  it  is  obtained  from  Vacaville  and  th 
Sacramento  valley. 

Last  year  the  S^n  Jose  Fruit  Packing  fac- 
tory put  up  one  million  cans  of  fruit;  150  tons 
of  jelly,  and  150  tons  of  preserves,  besides 
jams,  dried  fruit  and  vegetables,  etc. 

The  principal  market  for  all  this  fruit  is  in 
Europe  and  the  large  cities  of  the  Eastern 
States.  The  fruits  most  desirable  for  canning 
are  the  early  and  late  yellow  Crawford  and 
white  and  yellow  clingstone  peaches;  the  Moor- 
park  and  Royal  apricots;  the  Bartlett  pear; 
Green  Gage  and  Egg  plums;  the  Napoleon  and 
Great  Bigereau  cherries;  Black  cherries  are 
not  desirable  to  can.  Of  the  grapes  used,  the 
Muscat  is  the  principal  variety  for  canning. 
It  takes  40,000  pounds  of  fruit  to  run  this  fac- 
tory one  day,  and  the  proprietors  say  there  is 
no  danger  of  over-stocking  with  fruit  if  or- 
chardisis  will  raise  the  kinds  used  for  canning. 
This  factory  has  taken  gold  medals  in  London 
and  in  the  World's  Exhibition  in  Australia. 

The  Golden  Gate  Factory  employs  from  250 
to  400  hands,  and  last  year  put  up  500,000 
cans  of  fruit,  although  this  year  they  expect  to 
double  the  amount.  They  use  daily  15  barrels 
of  sugar  of  the  best  brand  for  making  syrups. 
The  tin  shop  where  their  cans  are  made  is  con- 
nected with  the  factory. 


i7and  13  Fremont  street, 

8AN  FRANCISCO, 

CELEBRATED  FILES, 

Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Saw 
Mandrels,    and   Saws   of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 


RED  LANDS. 

Some  of  the  leading  vineyardists  of  this 
State  have  lately  noticed  that  vines  growing  on 
the  red  soils,  or  those  colored  with  oxide  of 
iron,  were  comparatively  free  from  phylloxera, 
while  others  near  by  and  on  a  different  soii 
were  badly  infested.  This  has  led  them  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject,  and  several  now  report 
that  they  believe  that  iron  will  prove  to  be  a 
very  valuable  insecticide,  especially  for  destroy- 
ing the  phylloxera.  A  Mr.  Cook,  of  Sacra- 
mento, has  been  experimenting  with  direct  ap- 
plications of  iron  to  the  soil  about  vines,  and 
with  results  very  satisfactory.  If  iron  should 
prove  to  be  a  poison  to  the  phylloxera,  it  will 
certainly  be  a  discovery  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  vineyardists  both  of  Europe  and 
America.  Iron  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and 
can  be  used  in  unlimited  quantities  if  required. 
— San  Jose  Times. 


SANTA   CLARA   SILK  COCOONERY. 

The  Santa  Clara  Journal  says:  "Few  peo- 
ple are  aware,  perhaps,  that  in  Santa  Clara 
there  is  to  be  found  the  largest  silk  cocoonery 
on  this  coast.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  of  late  about  silk-worm  culture  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  a  number  of  amateurs  in  the  State 
are  growing  worms,  but  we  hear  of  none  else- 
where who  have  attempted  anything  more  am- 
bitious than  the  handling  of  from  10,000  to 
20,000  eggs.  Mrs.  .1.  R.  Lawrie,  of  this  place 
however,  encouraged  by  the  counsel  of  several 
friends  versed  in  silk  lore,  has  a  cocoonery 
where  she  is  successfully  raising  at  least  150,- 
worms. " 

THE   W«)RLD'S  WOOIi  CLIP. 

The  wool  clij)  of  the  world  has  increased  five 
times  since  1830,  when  it  was  about  320,000,000 
pounds  in  weight.  In  1878  (the  latest  year  for 
which  there  are  complete  figures)  Europe  pro- 
duced 740,000,000,  River  Platte  240,000,000, 
United  States  208,000,000,  Australia  350,000,- 
000  and  South  Africa  48,000,000  pounds,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1,586,000,000  pounds. 


VARIED  FARMING. 

The  following  is  from  the  Russian  River 

Enterjtrise: 

One  line  of  husbandry  that  has  been  intro- 
duced here  the  last  several  years,  the  profits 
from  which,  during  the  past  few  seasons,  have 
been  enormous,  is  hop-raising.  The  Russian 
River  hops  command  a  premium,  always,  in 
the  market,  and  that  our  rich  bottom  lands 
will  pioduce  enormous  crops  has  been  demon- 
strated. We  dare  say  that,  taking  one  season 
with  another,  twenty-five  acres  of  hops  will 
net  more  money  than  fifty,  if  not  seventy-five 
acres  of  wheat.  Another  profitable  method  of 
farming,  and  one  coming  into  vogue  here,  is 
the  raising  of  alfalfa  for  sheep.  Those  farm- 
ers owning  a  few  hundred  acres  of  uph'iid  and 
from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  acres  of  bot- 
tom, can  scarcely  find  any  more  profitable  use 
for  their  land  than  by  devoting  themselves  to 
sheep  husbandry,  for  which  purpose  the  bot- 
tom lands  should  be  sown  to  alfalfa.  A  good 
alfalfa  fi(dd  will  produce  two  hay  crops  in  the 
season,  besides  furnishing  pasturage  during 
several  months  in  the  year.  If  sufficient  acre- 
age is  devoted  to  alfalfa,  it  can  be  best  utilized 
by  subdividing  the  field  into  three  or  four,  to 
secure  the  best  returns  from  its  pasturage. 


THE   RKOSTONE  ttlJAHTX  MINE. 

The  Redstone  quariz  mine  is  looking  very 
promising  just  now.  The  prospects  for  some- 
thing big  becomes  more  encouraging  as  the 
work  of  opening  up  the  ledge  progresses.  The 
owners  of  this  claim  have  one  of  the  new  Hun- 
tington oscillating  crushers  in  which  the  quartz 
is  pulverized.  Last  week  a  lot  of  seven  tons 
of  the  ore  from  their  claim  was  run  through 
the  mill  and  a  clean  up  made,  from  which  it  is 
reported  that  $600  of  gold  was  realized.  This 
is  very  fluttering  to  the  owners  and  encourages 
them  to  go  ahead  and  further  develop  and  open 
up  the  ledge.  The  location  of  the  Redstone 
is  in  Little  Bear  Valley,  near  Towle  Bros.'  up- 
per saw-mill,  about  twelve  miles  from  Dutch 
Flat.  In  that  vicinity  wo  are  informed  exten- 
sive quartz  ledges  are  traceable  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  heretofore  they  were 
thought  to  be  worthless  and  no  one  took  any 
notice  of  them.  Since  it  has  been  actually  de- 
monstrated that  there  is  gold  in  the  rock  in 
paying  quantities  we  expect  to  hear  a  number 
of  claims  being  located  in  that  section  in  a 
short  time.  The  Redstone  claim  is  owned  by 
Messrs.  John  Leiber,  Burt  Allen  and  Dave 
Driscol,  all  of  whom  came  from  Oakland. — 
riacer  Times. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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THE   FUTURE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  San  Francisco  AUu  California  has  of  late 
devoted  considerable  of  its  editorial  space  to 
describing  the  numerous  railroad  extensions 
and  new  enterprises  that  are  progressing  or 
projected  for  the  benefit  of  this  State.  San 
Francisco  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  no  less  than 
nine  transcontinental  railraads,  and  the  State 
is  to  be  traversed  by  roads  in  every  direction 
wherever  there  are  possibilities  of  future  de- 
velopment. There  is  no  State  in  the  Union 
that  has  such  an  era  of  railroad  development 
before  it.  While  very  little  actual  building  is 
going  on  at  this  moment,  within  the  limits  of 
the  State,  it  is  the  objective  point  of  numerous 
stupendous  lines  of  railroad  construction  ad- 
vancing from  the  East,  representing  an  aggre- 
gate capital  too  great  for  comprehension,  and 
in  the  contemplation  of  which  the  mind  is  be- 
wildered. Each  of  these  companies  propose 
the  construction  of  branch  lines  and  separate 
railroad  systems.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
80  many  roads  will  pay;  but  this  is  anticipated. 
Eastern  railroad  builders  construct  roads  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  resources  of 
new  regions  and  creating  the  trade  upon  which 
their  dividends  depsnd.  Immediate  results 
they  do  rot  anticipate,  and  they  enter  but 
slightly  into  their  calculations.  All  the  great 
and  thriving  States  of  the  West  are  the  work 
of  the  railroads.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  en- 
couragement they  extended  to  immigrants  and 
agricultural  development,  many  of  them  would 
have  still  remained  Territories  mainly  in  pos- 
session of  the  Indians.  The  limit  to  profit- 
able railroad  building  in  a  country  possessing 
such  advantages  of  climate,  soil  and  varied 
and  wonderful  natural  resources  may  never  be 
reached.  The  building  of  one  road,  managed 
as  those  Eastern  roads  will  be,  will  create  the 
necessity  for  another.  The  construction  of 
easy,  cheap,  rapid  and  certain  lines  of  trans- 
portation will  cause  prosperous  settlements  to 
spring  np  everywhere,  even  in  what  are  now 
regarded  as  impossible  places,  and  those  in 
turn  will  create  emulation,  rivalry  and  intelli- 
gent ambition.  Elements  of  wealth  will  be 
found  and  developed,  the  existence  of  which 
is  not  now  suspected.  Almost  illimitable 
growth  may  be  expected  to  succeed  the  great 
railroad  enterprises  now  occupying  so  much  of 
the  world's  available  capital  and  of  which  our 
State  is  the  objective  point.  We  are  soon  to 
be  endowed  with  those  advantages  of  trans- 
portation and  intercommunication  that  have 
made  the  great  West  what  it  is. — Kem  County 
Californian. 


AL.FAL.FA   AND  DAIRIES. 

In  this  county,  where  water  can  be  procured 
for  irrigation,  there  is  no  plant  that  produces 
more  abundantly,  and  it  certainly  is  unsur- 
passed as  feed  for  stock.  It  will  yield  from 
three  to  five  crops  annually,  according  to  the 
care  it  receives,  and  will  yield  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  hay  to  the  acre  at  a  cutting.  But  it  is  not 
a  profitable  crop  unless  the  farmer  has  stock  to 
feed  it  to,  because  the  local  hay  market  is 
already  overdone,  but  it  will  pay  every  farmer 
handsomely  to  have  a  few  acres  of  it,  and  then 
keep  a  few  head  of  cows  to  eat  up  the  product, 
and  by  making  and  selling  butter  and  cheese, 
it  would  be  found  a  valuable  crop.  The  Gil- 
roy  Record  gives  some  facts  regarding  butter 
and  cheese  making  that  we  deem  worthy  of  re- 
production here:  "A  good  dairy  cow  is  gen- 
erally a  middle-grade  Durham.  Her  milk  will 
make  about  three  pounds  of  cheese  per  day. 
One  man  at  a  cost  of  $25  per  mouth  can  attend 
to  20  cows,  yielding  60  pounds  of  cheese  per 
day,  or  1,800  pounds  in  a  month,  which  at  14 
cents  a  pound;  will  bring  $252  per  month. 
The  profit  from  the  Mbey,  which  is  fed  to  hogs, 
and  from  the  calves,  makes  an  important  item. 
A  cheese  maker's  services  are  worth  $-tO  per 
month,  but  one  cheese  maker  can  attend  to  an 
ordinary  dairy.  The  quality  of  the  cheese  de- 
pends in  a  measure,  upon  the  quality  or  char- 
acter of  the  feed  and  water,  but  not  so  much  as 
butter.  An  alfalfa  field  is  very  desirable  in 
connection  with  a  dairy — in  fact  it  has  become 
an  almost  indispensable  auxiliary  of  a  dairy 
ranch.  Bran  is  fed  in  the  Winter,  until  graz- 
ing gets  good,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  food 
for  dairy  cows.  Estimating  that  Gilroy  ships 
500,000  pounds  of  cheese  annually  (and  this 
we  believe  is  actually  less  than  what  is  shipped) 
and  receives  12%  cents  per  pound  for  the  same, 
(w-hich  is  a  low  estimate)  we  have  $62,500  re- 
1  I'd  from  our  cheese.  A  large  portion  of 
this  money  is  spent  in  Gilroy  for  supplies,  etc., 
and  adds  materially  to  the  support  of  the 
town." — Fresno  Expositor. 


A   NEW  RAILROAD. 

General  Shields  has  submitted  to  our  inspec- 
tion a  plan  of  narrow-gauge  railroad  to  give  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  counties  a 
perfect  local  system.  The  road  starts  out  from 
this  city,  takes  iu  Pasadena  and  the  Mission 
Fruit  belt,  keeps  well  up  to  the  Santa  Anita 
lanch,  goes  through  the  Azusa  and  Duarte 
country,  and  pursues  a  very  straight  line  on  to 
Cocamonga  and  San  Beraardino.  It  then 
crosses  at  right  angles  to  Colton  and  Riverside, 
passes  on  to  a  point  near  the  tin  mines,  cuts 
through  the  Santiago  canyon  near  Silverado 
and  thence  to  Santa  Ana,  Newport.  From 
Newport  the  road  passes  through  the  Squash 
Belt,  with  Westminster  in  its  center,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  Wilmington.  From  Wilmington  it 
passes  east  of  the  Sanchez  range  through  the 
Centinela,  the  Ballona  and  goes  to  South  Santa 
Monica.  Midway  between  Santa  Monica  and 
Wilmington  it  is  met  by  a  road  coming  from 
Los  .\ngeles.  Another  ramification  of  the  sys- 
tem would  be  a  road  running  from  this  city 
across  the  mesa  to  the  Ranchito  country,  and 
thence  to  a  conjunction  with  the  road  where  it 
branches  off  to  reach  Santiago  Canyon.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  would  require  between  one 
and  a  half  and  two  millions  of  dollars  to  com- 
plete and  stock  this  system.  It  would  place  a 
local  road  within  easy  hauling  of  every  farm 
in  the  two  counties,  render  dairy  farming  in 
certain  portions  extensive  and  protita'  le,  and 
place  the  producers  of  this  region  in  position 
to  compel  the  overland  railroads  to  furnish 
through  transportation  at  competitive  rates  by 
concentrating  the  products  of  the  counties  up- 
on the  road  that  would  carry  them  eastward 
the  cheapest.  We  understand  that  Judge  Wid- 
ney  has  given  the  plan  serious  study,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  best  narrow  gauge  system 
that  could  be  devised  for  this  section.  The 
network  of  road  outlined  could  be  built  by  a 
company  with  a  cash  capital  of  $250,000  to 
start  with.  The  earnings  of  the  system  would 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  a  much  lar- 
ger capital  than  the  road  could  be  bonded  for, 
and  the  producers  of  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Bernardino  counties  would  hold  the  interior 
lines  on  all  the  outlets  by  sea  and  on  the  over- 
land railroads,  existing  and  prospective. — Los 
Angeles  Express. 


HONEY. 

C.  La  Salle,  in  the  Lompoc  Record,  says: 
"The  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
was  cold  and  unfavorable  for  the  honey  crop. 
Weather  warm  and  pleasant  to-day;  extracted 
800  lbs  honey.  The  bees  made  a  grand  rush 
for  the  mountain  shrubbery,  twelve  thousand 
strong,  creating  a  solid  roar,  which  sounded 
like  business.  They  are  working  on  sage, 
bearberry  and  alfalfa,  all  of  which  are  excel- 
honey  plants.  The  alfalfa  is  a  small  moun- 
tain shrub,  covered  with  little  yellow  flowers, 
and  produces  a  good  quality  of  honey  for  three 
mouths  in  the  year,  tiuite  a  number  of  new 
apiaries  are  starting  this  season.  I  am  glad  to 
see  it,  for  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Lom- 
poc and  vicinity  will  have  two  or  three  hun- 
dred apiaries,  which,  in  a  good  year,  will  pro- 
duce a  larger  income  than  all  her  hogs  and 
grain.  Think  of  it.  The  land  which  produ- 
ces nearly  all  the  best  honey  iu  California  is 
not  worth  two  cents  an  acre  for  anything  else. 
San  Diego  with  her  timberless  mountains, 
covered  for  miles  with  white  sage,  was  a  dreary 
waste  until  Harbison  set  a  few  swarms  of  bees 
at  their  feet.  To-day  his  honey  is  known  in 
almost  every  market  in  the  world.  He  buys 
lumber  by  the  cargo  to  carry  on  the  business." 


LUCKY  STOCKTONIANS. 

From  the  Stockton  Mail  we  take  the  follow- 
ing: "Captain  Smith,  A.  C.  Paulsell,  E.  E. 
Thrift  and  several  others,  making  fifteen  in  all, 
have  got  hold  of  a  quartz  ledge  in  Sonora 
which  they  think  is  very  rich.  Paulsell  and 
Thrift  went  to  the  mine  yesterday.  It  is  located 
in  the  town  of  Sonora  and  is  flanked  by  two 
claims  which  have  yielded  immense  quantities 
of  gold  within  the  past  few  months.  One  man 
is  said  to  have  taken  out  $60,000,  the  quartz 
being  so  rich  that  he  crushed  it  in  a  hand  mor- 
tar. This  man  had  stuck  to  his  claim  through 
thick  and  thin  for  years,  until  all  his  money 
was  gone.  During  this  time  he  was  sinking  in 
barren  rock,  and  subsisting  chiefly  upon  hope. 
Suddenly  he  was  seen  to  have  plenty  of  money 
and  to  pay  ofl  debts  of  years  standing.  Then 
it  was  that  the  facts  of  he  rich  strike  leaked 
out.  The  middle  ground  which  the  Stockton 
company  has  secured  was  got  through  an  old 
miner  and  former  Stocktonian  named  Shine." 


niAKINO   WOODEN  WARE. 

Whoever  starts  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
ware  at  Santa  Rosa,  with  the  necessary  me- 
chanical knowledge  of  the  business,  will  be 
very  sure  to  succeed.  At  present,  numberless 
household  articles  are  brought  from  abroad 
which  might  be  made  as  easily  here.  Timber 
is  convenient,  abundant  and  cheap.  It  is  only 
twenty  miles  by  rail  to  the  heart  of  the  big 
woods  on  Russian  River,  where  redwood,  live 
oak,  laurel  and  other  sorts  grow.  There  is  no 
better  material  for  tubs,  buckets  and  churns, 
or  any  other  article  made  of  staves,  than  red- 
wood. Wine  tanks  are  built  of  it.  A  manu- 
facturer here  could  make  washboards,  butter 
bowls,  ladles,  bread  bowls,  rolling  pins,  lasts 
and  many  other  useful  articles  out  of  such 
white  woods  as  alder,  willow  and  laurel. 

It  is  well  known  that  redwood  lumber  pos- 
sesses the  admirable  qualities  of  working  easy 
and  retaining  its  place  without  appreciable 
shrinkage.  Our  tan-bark  and  live  oaks  have  a 
beautiful  grain  that  is  exceedingly  ornamental, 
rivalling  ash,  and  well  adapted  in  stair  build- 
ing for  balusters,  or  for  mouldings  and  carved 
work.  The  trade  in  veneers  made  of  laurel, 
redwood  knots,  or  roots,  and  other  finely 
marked  woods,  might  be  supplied  as  well.  In 
fact  there  is  no  reason  why  a  sash  and  blind 
factory  could  not  be  profitably  carried  on  in 
this  connection. 

When  we  see  nearly  2very  wooden  utensil 
imported  at  great  expense,  and  look  around 
upon  the  magnificent  resources  of  timber  in 
our  reach,  we  hope  some  capable  mechanic 
will  avail  himself  of  thi  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish a  factory  here.  Our  facilities  for  ship- 
ping, by  two  railroads,  upon  the  completion  of 
the  Benicia  road,  will  be  first-class.  Labor  is 
here.  Sonoma  county  is  the  very  best  county 
in  California  to  dwell  in — as  respect*  soil,  cli- 
mate, scenery  and  productiveness.  And  we 
are  quite  near  enough  San  Francisco  for  com- 
merce.— Santa  Rosa  Republican. 


BUTTE  COUNTY   FOR  FRUIT-GROWING. 

Every  year  additional  evidences  come  to 
hand  setting  forth  the  adaptability  of  certain 
portions  of  Butte  county  for  fruit-growing.  The 
best  lands  of  this  character  are  located  in  the 
valley,  Oroville,  Gridley  and  Chico,  being  situ- 
ated in  the  three  most  prominent  districts. 
Chico  heads  the  list  for  productiveness?,  much 
attention  having  been  given  the  subject  for 
years  before  the  industry  was  inaugurated  in 
the  other  sections.  The  wisdom  of  such  a 
course  is  displayed  by  the  fact  that  the  Rancho 
Chico  is  already  the  largest  and  most  produc- 
tive fruit  farm  in  Northern  California.  The 
cherry  crop  from  this  orchard  amounted  to 
nearly  45,000  pounds  this  year,  and  equally 
large  yields  will  characterize  the  fruits  yet  to 
come.  In  the  mountains  adjacent  to  Oroville 
are  a  multitude  of  small  and  young  orchards, 
the  aggregated  productions  ot  which  run  up 
into  thousands  of  pounds. — Gridley  Herald. 


INYO  MINES. 

The  Inyo /niZ('/>eH(/eH<  says:  "At  Panamint, 
lately,  some  three  hundred  tons  of  ore  were 
worked,  about  one  hundred  tons  coming  from 
the  Hemlock,  100  from  the  Wyoming  and  the 
balance  from  chloriders.  On  the  2i>th  ultimo 
the  mill  shipped  five  bars  of  bullion  weighing 
355  pounds,  850  fine,  and  on  the  27th  four  bars 
weighing  328  pounds,  060  fine.  The  new  trail 
being  built  by  the  mill  and  mine  owners,  from 
Juarez  camp  to  Taylor,  McEvoy  &  Co's  mill  in 
Freeborn  canon,  is  completed.  It  comes  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles,  and  descends  altogether 
from  the  mine  to  the  mill  about  4,000  feet,  over 
one  of  the  roughest  regions  outside  of  the 
moon.  To  get  the  auriferous  quartz  to  the 
mill  will  require  about  40  mules,  to  supply  the 
requisite  nine  tons  to  keep  the  little  5-stamp 
mill  in  operation  day  and  night.  The  owners 
of  the  Key  Note  have  contracted  to  supply  at 
least  250  tons  of  ore  for  the  first  run." 


A    L.ARUK   RANCH  PAY-ROLL 

The  Chico  Enteiyrise  says:  "  General  Bid- 
well's  Rancho,  Cnico,  in  Butte  county  contains 
20,000  acres,  and  the  pay-roll  of  his  employes 
last  year  amounted  to  $5D,000.  A  little  Indian 
village,  with  a  population  of  about  100,  is  seen 
upon  one  portion  of  the  farm,  of  whom,  be- 
sides women  and  children,  there  are  aliout 
twenty-five  able-bodied  natives,  who  are  fur- 
nished with  employment." 


PROFITS   OF  WOOL^  GROWING. 

The  Chico  Record,  in  referring  to  this  inter- 
est, says: 

The  wool  trade  is  becoming  an  important 
one  in  California.  We  call  attention  of  capi- 
talists to  the  fact  that,  in  no  instance  has  a 
woolen  mill  proved  an  unprofitable  investment 
in  California.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
proved  remunerative  wherever  established.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  enterprises  in 
Marysville,  and  has  done  much  to  maintain 
the  business  interests  of  that  unfortunate  city. 
Here  is  something  from  an  exchange  which 
might  be  taken  home  by  people  in  our  own 
city:  "Lastyar  the  San  Jose  Woolen  Mills 
declared  a  dividend  of  18  per  cent,  on  the  wa- 
tered stock  which  was  bought  in  for  $33  per 
share.  The  stock  cannot  now  be  bought  for 
$5J  a  share.  The  mills  keep  in  constant  em- 
ployment 70  to  80  hands,  including  a  number 
of  boys  and  girls.  When  they  were  built, 
some  years  ago,  the  region  around  was  out  of 
town.  They  now  form  the  center  of  a  flour- 
ishing village  supported  by  the  industry  of  a 
frugal  and  prosperous  population.  So  flatter- 
ing an  exhibit  is  a  potent  argument  in  favor  of 
fostering  this  enterprise.  Our  capitalists, 
whose  means  are  hoarded  up  or  invested  in 
speculative  schemes  can  draw  a  moral  from  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  suocess  of  the  San  Jose 
Woolen  Mills." 


Send  Thk  Resoitboks  to  yonr  friends  abroad. 


Summer  Arrangement. 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  4,  I88I1 

And  until  furtlipr  notice,  PasscnKir  Trains  will  have 
from,  and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Pafiscngt-r  D*'pot 
(Townsend  St..  between  'M\  and  4th  et/eets)  an  follows: 


LEAVE 
B.  F. 


DESTINATION. 


8:30  A.  M. 
t  9:30  A.  M. 
10:40  A.  M. 

*  3:30  r.  m. 
4:25  P.  M. 

*  .5:1.')  P.  M. 
6:30  P.  M. 
8:30  A.  M. 

t  9:30  A.  M. 
10:40  A.  M. 

*  3:30  P.  M. 
4^2.5  P.  M. 

10:40  A.  M, 

*  3:30  P.  M. 
10:40  a.m. 

*  Sao  P.  M. 
10:40  A.  M. 

*  3:30  P.  M. 
10:40  A.  M 


..San  Mateo,  Redwood,., 
 and  Menlo  Park  


I 

I  .Santa  Clara.  San  .loRe  and. 
{  ..Principal  Way  Stations. . 


.  Gilroy,  Pajaro.Castroville. 
 and  Salinas  


.Hollister  and  Tres  Pines,  j 

.Monterey,  Aptos.  Soqucl.  | 

 and  Santa  Cruz  j 

.Soledad  and  Way  Stations. . 


AKRIVE 

S.  F. 


3:36  P.  H. 
t  8:1.5  P.  M. 

6:00  p.  .M. 
*10:02  A.  M. 

9:03  A.  u. 
»  8:10  A.  M. 

C:40  A.  H. 

3:36  p.  M. 
t  8:1.5  P.  M. 

6M  P.  M. 
»10:02  A.  M. 

9K]:l  A.  M. 

fi:(KI  P.  M. 
*10.02  A.  M. 

0:00  P.  M. 
*l0O2  A.  M. 

8:00  P.  M. 
*I002  A.  M. 

6:00  P.  M. 


♦'Sundays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10:40  a.  m. 
Train,  except  Pescadero  Stages  via  San  Mateo,  which 
connect  with  8:30  a.  m.  Train. 

Ticket  Offices.— Passenger  Depot,  Town.»end  street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  K.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

*^S.  P  .AtUutic  Express  Train  via  Lofi  Angeles,  Yu- 
ma, etc.,  leaves  San  I'rancisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at  9ilo  a.  M. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPAM 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

L.E.\VE  WHARF  CORNKH  ur 

{First  and  Branuan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG, 

Ooanecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shanghao 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco 


GAELIC, 

SATURDAY, 
September  17th. 
SATURDAY. 
December  3rd. 


OCEANIC, 

THURSDAY, 
October  Cth. 
WEDNESDAY, 
December  21st. 


FRIDAY, 
Niiveniber  4tb. 


Excursion  Tickets  to  Vf»l4oliu]iiu  and  Ke- 
turit  at  Krduced  Kates. 


Cabin  plans  'on  exhibition  and  "passage"  tickets  frr 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co. 'a  General  Offices,  Boom 
74,  Corner  Fourtli  anil  Toivnseiiff  Streets. 


FOR  FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  'Mtt  Market  street.  Union 
Block. 


T,  H,  GOODMAK, 

<ren'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFOBD, 
Presidepr 


September. 
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F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  MARKET  STREET,  - 


IMPORTERS,  MilNUFACTURERS, 


FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.— Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished.— Designs  Furnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 

P.  S.  CHADBOUENE  &  CO., 


LASSEN  COUNTV. 

From  11  long  and  interesting  letter  from  Su- 
sauville  to  the  Record- Union,  we  condense  the 
following: 

Never  since  the  settlement  of  Lassen  county 
have  its  inhabitants  had  as  much  cause  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  splendid  prospects 
before  them  as  at  the  present  time.    The  win- 
ter, which  was  uncommonly  mild,  gave  way  to 
spring  at  least  one  month  ahead  of  former 
years,  and  with  its  advent  came  weather  that 
enabled  the  rancher  to  prosecute  his  work  al- 
most without  interruption.    In  April  the  ther- 
mometer reached  87  degrees  in  the  shade.  This 
warm  weather  was  succeeded  by  copious  show- 
ers of  rain,  which  brought  out  the  foliage  and 
flowers  of  the  fruit  trees  weeks  ahead  of  for- 
mer years;  not  the  trees  alone  felt  the  influ- 
ence, but  the  seeds  sown,  and  the  grasses  of 
the  meadows  and  hills,  until  to-day  Lassen 
is  one  sea  of  waving  green.    Shower  after 
shower  has  succeeded  one  another,  seemingly 
just  when  needed.    To  sum  up,  so  far  as  the 
ranchers  are  concerned,  the  season  is  at  least  a 
month  ahead  of  former  years,  the  hay  crop 
never  looking  finer,  with  a  larger  acreage  sown, 
the  grain  crop  never  promising  as  well,  and 
the  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  just  loaded,  while 
berry  bushes  are  bending  under  the  weight  of 
their  luscious  products.    Lassen  is  generally 
considered  an  agricultural  county,  but  it  has 
other  interests  which  are  attracting  outsiders 
and  bringing  men  and  capital  within  its  bor- 
ders.   The  mines  at  Haydeu  Hill  are  no  doubt 
immensely  rich,  and  new  strikes  and  develop- 
ments are  weekly  made  there;  still  they  have 
never  been  what  older  mining  localities  would 
call  half  prospected  yet.    In  Diamond  Moun- 
tain district  much  prospecting  is  being  done, 
with  a  favorable  outlook.    The  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  here  recently  informed  me  that  he 
was  weekly  in  receipt  of  letters  from  the  States, 
Canada  and  Europe,  asking  if  there  is  any 
land  within  his  district  open  for  pre-emption. 
Now  this  di.strict  contains  the  counties  of  Mo- 
doc, Lassen  and  parts  of  Plumas  and  Sierra. 
In  this  territory  there  are  280  surveyed  town- 
ships of  six  miles  square,  and  not  one  acre  in 
fifty  is  claimed  of  this  vast  area.    Of  ci 
much  of  the  most  desirable  land  is  claimed, 
still  there  is  plenty  of  as  good  remaining  in 
the  district  as  that  occupied.    When  Eagle  lake 
is  tapped  it  will  open  up  for  settlement  at  least 
100,000  acres  of  as  good  land  as  there  is  in  this 
valley.    Surveys  have  been  made,  an  engineer 
is  on  the  ground,  and  shafts  and  other  work  is 
being  done,  preliminary  to  starting  the  tunnel 
and  ditch,  which  I  hear  will  soon  be  prose 
cuted  with  vigor.    The  tunnel  necessary  to  tap 
the  lake  will  be  about  9,000  feet  long,  connect- 
ing with  a  V  flume  17  miles  long,  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  transport  lumber  from  the  bor 
ders  of  the  lake  to  Belfast,  a  town  in  prospec- 
tive at  the  end  of  the  flume.    The  prosecution 
of  this  work  will  put  in  circulation  a  large 
'amount  of  money,  which  those  that  are  said 
to  be  interested  in  it  are  known  to  possess 
consequently  all  classes  will  reap  benefits  from 
such  an  enterprise. 

Susanville  at  any  season  of  the  year  is  a 
pretty  town,  having,  as  it  does,  (even  in  win 
ter,  when  nature  covers  all  with  a  manUe  o 
snow),  such  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  see 
nery  surrounding  it;  but  now,  when  its  houses 
are  nearly  hidden  by  the  foliage  of  the  orua 
mental  and  fruit  trees,  with  its  wealth  of  roses 
and  other  flowers  in  bloom,  the  surrouudin 
hills  covered  with  the  waving  pine,  and  its 
snow-capped  summits,    while   stretching  far 
away  to  Honey  lake  are  fields  of  waving  grai 
and  hay,  all  these  go  to  make  up  a  picture  tha 
most  strangers  visiting  here  pronounce  per 
fectly  lovely.    Susanville  is  not  a  stand-sti 
town  either.     New  business  and  dwellin 
houses  are  yearly  added,  old  structures  torn 
down  and  neat  and  substantial  buildings  take 
their  places.    This  year  quite  a  number  have 
been  built  and  more  are  to  follow  soon.  A 
new  store  has  just  opened,  and  all  the  mer- 
chants have  a  good  supply  of  goods,  which 
keeps  them  busy  in  supplying  tht  ir  customers. 
In  fact,  business  of  all  kinds  seems  to  have 
received  a  fresh  impetus  from  the  splendid 
prospects  of  the  county. 


where.    In  a  very  wide  and  general  report  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  West  and  Northwest  the 
Chicago  Tribune  finds  from  two  hundred  dis- 
patches from  Illinois  a  very  unpleasant  con- 
currence of  news.    But  twenty  give  anything 
like  a  fair  return.    In  counties  which  would  in 
good  seasons  report  1,000,000  bushels  not  more 
than  the  seed  is  expected.    Very  similar  re- 
turns are  made  from  Missouri,  only  twenty  out 
of  seventy  being  favorable.    Kansas  will  do 
belter  than  either  Illinois  or  Missouri  and  bet- 
ter than  in  either  of  the  last  three  years,  but 
nevertheless  not  nearly  so  well  as  was  hoped 
earlier  in  the  season.  In  Michigan  farmers  are 
buying  old  wheat  for  seed.    The  chances  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  are  better  but  not  favorable. 
More  time  is  necessary  to  settle  the  absolute 
outcome.    Indications  from  Kentucky  betoken 
about  half  crops  in  a  dozen  places  heard  from. 
Meagre  reports  from  Tennessee  indicate  heavy 
falling  ofi'  from  last  year.    Arkansas  is  also  de- 
ficient.   Without  being  absolutely  discourag- 
ing from  Minnesota  the  promise  is  not  em- 
phatic.   From  Dakota  returns  are  mixed,  the 
season  not  being  far  enough  advanced  to  deter- 
mine results. 
Regarding  crop  prospects  in  Europe  gener- 
lly,  the  Miller,  London,  says:    "The  Euro- 
pean survey  is  on  the  whole,  reassuring.  If 
ordinary  expectations  of  summer  are  realized, 
the  aggregate  wheat  yield  of  Europe  should  be 
an  average  of  the  respective  countries.  If 
Russia  should  have  a  surplus  of  80,000,000 
bushels,  Central  Europe  and  Hungary  of  24,- 
000,000,  and  Southeastern  Europe  of  16,000,- 
000,  there  would  be  120,000,000  to  meet  wants 
of,  say,  16,000,000  bushels  for  France,  8,000,- 
000  for  Switzerland,  and  16,000,000  for  Hol- 
land, Belgium  and  parts  of  Germany.  This 
would  leave  80,000,000  bushels  with  which  to 
replenish  European  stocks,  and  to  give  the 
British  market  a  good  choice  of  samples  in 
competition  with  American,  Asian  and  Austra- 
liau  offerings. 

Of  the  foregoing  estimates,  that  regarding 
Russia  is  certainly  very  liberal.  In  but  two 
years  since  1873  has  that  empire  exported  over 
80,000,000  bushels— flour  included  as  its  equiv- 
alent in  wheat— namely:  In  1878,  when  she 
sent  out  by  sea  and  overland  102,000,000,  and 
n  1878  some  82,000,000  bushels.  Her  average 
export  from  1846  to  1871  was  only  40,000,000, 
and  from  1804  to  1880  but  53,000,000  bushels. 
With  her  stocks  of  old  wheat  and  rye  substan- 
tially exhausted,  there  seems  to  me  little  pros- 
pect of  an  export  the  coming  year  of  80,000,- 
000  bushels,  especially  as  the  31Uler  says,  re- 
garding the  present  crop  prospects,  that  they 
are  fairly  well.'  Under  existing  conditions 
and  prospects,  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  es- 
timate Russia  exports  the  coming  year  at  a 
minimum,  or  say,  35,000,000  to  40,000,000 
bushels.— //o;/i,s(e)-  Pacific  Coast. 
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THE  VVIIKAT  CROPS  ABROAD. 

With  the  reports  of  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  grain  crop  in  the  difi'erent  sections 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  region  our  readers  gener- 
ally are  familiar.  All  the  indications  point  to 
a  much  more  favorable  result  here  than  else- 


SYSTEM   IN  FARMING. 

The  Willows  Journal  has  this  account  of 
large  farming  operations  on  what  was  once 
known  as  goose  lands,  south  of  Willows,  and 
once  thought  worthless: 

Mr.  Hoag  is  farming  about  10,000  acres  of 
this  laud,  a  large  portion  of  which  belongs  to 
N.  D.  Rideout  of  Marysville.  He  has  in  his 
employ  at  present  about  75  men,  including  the 
blacksmiths,  wood-workmen  and  a  harness- 
maker.  During  heading  he  has  had  three 
foremen  in  the  field,  each  having  a  crew  of  18 
or  20  men.  Each  foreman,  on  entering  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season,  is  given  a  book  that  con- 
tains the  rules  by  which  he  is  to  be  goverened. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  horses,  wagons  and 
harness  belonging  to  his  outfit,  and  when  the 
season  closes  he  must  surrender  everything  to 
the  proprietors  in  as  good  shape  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 


SUBDIVISION   OK   L.ARUE  RANCHES. 

Information  comes  from  San  Buenaventura 
to  the  eff'ect  that  Thomas  R.  Bard,  lUbublican 
candidate  for  Presidential  elector  last  year,  has 
purchased  from  the  Eastern  owners  the  Las 
Posas  and  Simi  ranchos,  containing  125,000 
acres.  The  people  down  there  are  delighted 
at  the  change  of  ownership,  because  those 
will  at  once  be  subdivided  and  sold  into  farms. 
Mr.  Bard  has  already  subdivided  and  sold  the 
Ojai  rancho,  of  48,000  acres,  and  the  Colonia, 
also  of  48,000  acres.  The  two  ranches  just 
purchased  will  add  immensely  to  the  wealth  of 
Ventura  county  when  divided  up  into  farms. 
We  wish  Mr.  Bard  would  come  up  to  Monterey 
county  and  do  likewise.— ;Sa/inas  City  Index. 
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September. 


.THE  CULTIVATION   OP  CHERRIES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Solano  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  W.  W.  Smith  of  Vacaville,  read 
a  valuable  and  exhaustive  essay  on  cherries 
which  is  rcportpd  as  follows  in  the  Solano 

Times: 

The  history  of  the  cherry  tree,  its  value  for 
ornament  and  for  lumber  were  duly  noted; 
then  somo  directions  for  raising  cherries  for 
canning,  for  which  he  recommended  the  va- 
riety known  as  "  Reine  Hortense"  and  the 
"Royal  Ann"  or  "Napoleon  Biggarreo "  as 
second  best.  To  obtain  the  finest  fruits  and 
the  best  results  with  cherry  trees,  a  deep  mel- 
low soil  of  good  quality,  in  which  there  is  no 
stagnant  moisture,  such  as  we  frequently  find 
in  our  creek  bottoms — land  that  has  been  made 
by  the  washing  of  streams — is  the  home  of  the 
cherry.  The  places  in  the  State  where  the 
cherry  seems  to  succeed  the  best  are  the  fol- 
lowing, named  in  the  order  in  which  the  fruit 
ripens:  Vacaville,  Napa,  Pctaluma,  San  Lor- 
enzo, Haywards,  San  Jose.  Directions  for 
growing  the  most  preferred  of  the  stocks  were 
given  minutely.  The  cherry  may  be  pruned 
the  same  as  any  other  deciduous  fruit  tree  un- 
til it  is  about  five  years  old.  After  that  the 
less  prnui'ig  the  better,  as  pruning  produces 
gum,  and  gum  engenders  decay.  C'Jerry  trees 
should  be  trained  with  low  heads,  not  exceed- 
ing eighteen  inches  from  the  ground  to  the 
first  branches.  Cut  oflf  the  young  tree  when 
you  set  it  out,  and  you  will  force  it  to  start  low 
donn.  The  great  difficulty  with  most  people 
is  they  are  afraid  to  cut. 

From  three  to«five  branches  are  enough  to 
form  the  head  of  the  tree.  Ml  others  should 
be  removed  early.  Three  is  a  better  number 
than  five.  During  the  following  winter  these 
branches  should  be  cut  back  from  six  to  eight 
inches.  The  next  season  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  produce  two  branches  each,  no  more, 
which  should  at  the  end  of  the  next  season  be 
cut  back  Ironi  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  The 
same  process  should  be  repeated  the  following 
winter,  treating  each  branch  as  an  individual 
tree  until  the  tree  is  about  five  years  old.  If 
it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  large  branches 
it  should  be  done  in  midsummer,  as  that  is  the 
only  season  when  the  gum  is  not  exuded. 
Trees  should  be  trimmed  immediately  after  the 
crop  is  gathered.  All  large  wounds  should  be 
covered  with  a  solution  of  gum  shellac  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  to  the  consistency  of  paint. 
Should  gum  appear  at  any  time  it  is  to  be 
promptly  cut  away  and  the  wound  covered 
with  the  solution.  The  cherry  is  not  a  long 
lived  tree,  but  in  favorable  soils  and  locations 
will  endure  thirty  or  forty  years.  Twenty  feet 
each  way  for  the  strong  and  eighteen  feet  for 
the  slow  growing  kinds  is  the  proper  interval. 
The  preferred  form  of  trees  is  one  trained  to 
the  base  or  goblet.  The  profits  of  cherry  cul- 
ture vary  greatly.  I  have,  myself,  said  the 
speaker,  realized  more  than  $1,200  from  an 
acre  of  cherries  in  a  single  season,  and  once 
realized  $135.28  from  a  single  tree.  It  is  safe 
to  calculate,  with  an  orchard  of  good  varietes 
on  good  soil  and  prudently  managed,  on  an  in- 
come of  $250  an  acre. 


S.\1V   DIEGO   AXD  VICINITY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Farmer  and  Dealer 
writes  a  long  and  interesting  letter  from  San 
Diego,  from  which  we  take  the  following: 

The. prospects  for  our  county  are  brightening 
since  the  advent  of  the  railroad.  Capitalists 
are  going  to  work  with  a  will,  in  developing 
the  resources,  and  to  open  the  way  for  immi- 
gration. New  ranches  are  starting  up  all 
around  us.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  seems 
under  good  way.  I  understand  they  have 
struck  artesian  water  at  National  City.  This 
is  indeed  a  great  desideratum  for  the  building 
up  of  our  commonwealth.  The  Peiiasquite.j 
Valley  has  been  bought  by  the  C.  S.  Railroad 
Co.,  and  is  being  divided  into  small  farms,  ap- 
propriate for  the  citrus  culture.  It  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  made  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
San  Diego  Co.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  that 
controls  it  now  will  leave  nothing  undone  to 
make  this  beautiful  Periasquites  Valley  the 
pride  of  San  Diego  Co. 

Many  olive  and  orange  groves  are  already 
started,  and  from  many  of  year's  standing  the 
beautiful  wax  like  foliage  of  the  orange  trees 
unveils  to  everj  passing  breeze  their  lovely 
jewels  of  goldeu  fruit,  in  fact,  intermingling 
from  the  snowy  bridal  blossoms,  the  twining 
emerald  dot  of  an  orange,  to  all  sizes  and 
shades,  up  to  the  full,  ripe,  luscious,  yellow 


orange  of  maturity.  Also  the  next  prettiest 
tree,  the  olive.  Its  clustering  shining  fruit  is 
ready  for  the  reaper's  hand. 

Mr.  Kimball,  of  National  City,  has  done 
much  to  prove  the  profit  of  its  culture,  and  has 
exemplified  his  theories  by  his  practice.  One 
of  them  is,  that  an  olive  orchard  is  more 
profitable  than  a  band  of  sheep;  that  is,  in 
this  country.  He  goes  into  facts  and  figures, 
too  long  for  me  to  attempt  elucidating;  but 
anyway,  taking  so  many  years,  say  five  to 
seven,  that  an  olive  orchard  with  one-half  the 
cost,  care  and  trouble  will  yield  a  man  more 
clear  profit  than  the  same  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  a  flock  of  sheep. 


GRAPE  GROWING  IN  NAPA  COUNTY. 

A  representative  of  the  Call  furnishes  that 
paper  with  the  following: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Napa  grape-grow- 
ers, it  was  reported  that  there  are  4,000  acres 
of  vine  between  Yountville  and  the  southern 
line  of  the  county. 

Zinfindels  have  been  planted  most  exten- 
sively during  the  last  two  seasons,  but  a  re- 
action is  t.iking  piece  in  lavor  of  Rieslings, 
Burges  and  Burgundy.  There  are  also  a  large 
number  in  bearing  of  Golden  Chasselas,  Black 
Malvoisie  (which  are  still  being  planted  largely) 
and  Mission.  Those  cuttings  which  have  been 
obtained  from  vineyards  on  higher  elevations 
have  generally  done  much  better  than  others, 
not  having  been  injured  by  frost  last  fall. 
Some  vineyards  planted  this  spring  show  a 
very  poor  stand,  the  cause  being  twofold!  bad 
cuttings,  and  not  proper  care  in  keeping  them 
moist  previous  to,  and  during  planting.  The 
vineyards  generally  are  clean  and  well  culti- 
vated. 

The  following  points  from  the  subsequent 
discussion  are  of  importance: 

M.  M  Estee  said  he  had  a  variety  of  vines 
in  his  vineyard  that  he  had  never  found  in  any 
other,  and  thought  only  one  other  vineyard  in 
the  State,  in  Sacramento  county,  had  the  same 
kind.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  one,  growing 
vigorously  and  bearing  thriftily.  It  is  the 
most  remarkable  bearer  I  ever  saw.  I  have 
about  700  vines  eight  years  old  which  produced 
50  pounds  to  the  vine  last  season.  They  are 
said  to  be  the  famous  Sauterne  j  rape,  produc- 
ing a  very  dry  wine.  It  is  the  healthiest  vine 
in  the  valley.  The  berries  are  white  and  grow 
in  small  bunches,  much  like  the  Riesling.  The 
vines  are  difficult  to  grow  from  the  cuttings, 
but  when  once  started  you  can't  kill  them. 

The  greatest  trouble  that  menaces  grape- 
growers  at  present  is,  I  think,  the  phylloxera. 
Carbon  bisulphide  will  kill  the  insects,  and  any 
one  can  procure  the  instruments  necessary  for 
its  use.  It  is  a  little  late  in  the  season  now,  as 
the  ground  is  getting  too  dry. 

T.  B.  McClure  thought  the  lowlands  better 
adapted  to  grapes  than  the  hills.  1  have  good 
lowlands  that  are  more  productive  than  the 
hills  adjoining.  If  lowlands  are  properly 
drained  they  will  make  the  owner  much  greater 
returns  than  in  any  other  crop.  I  have  a  patch 
of  Black  Morocco  on  a  hill  side,  on  good  soil 
that  refuse  to  bear.  Muscats  will  not  bear 
well  on  poor  soil.  On  my  hills,  where  they 
grew  well  fifteen  years  ago,  they  now  make 
hardly  wood  enough  for  oittings.  The  phyl- 
loxera is  spreading  in  my  vineyard  much  more 
this  year  than  ever  before. 


THE  FUTURE  OUTLOOK. 

While  California  is  the  sole  example  of  a 
State  in  the  Union  remaining  perfectly  station- 
ary, there  is  not  one  where  the  pro.spects  of  the 
future  are  more  encouraging.  The  attention 
of  eastern  investors  is  being  silently  turned  in 
this  direction.  They  have  lergely  relieved  the 
savings  banks  of  San  Francisco  and  those  of 
many  of  the  interior  towns  of  the  real  estate 
with  which  they  have  been  loaded  for  several 
years,  and  the  process  is  still  going  on,  ena- 
bling them  to  resume  the  payment  of  hand- 
some dividends;  and  the  close  economy  to 
which  the  people  generally  have  been  driven 
has  resulted  in  a  general  accumulation  of 
money  that  is  now  awaiting  the  advent  of  the 
facilities  for  business  the  eastern  roads  will 
aflford  to  embrace  opportuniiies  for  investment. 
Then  all  our  vacant  lands  will  come  in  demand 
to  accommodate  a  great  immigration,  and  the 
advantages  of  our  fine  climate,  soil,  variety  of 
productions  and  immense  extent  of  territory 
become  of  benefit  and  be  made  available.  No 
part  of  the  State  is  better  prepared  for  the  op- 
portunities to  come  than  this. — Kern  County 
Calif orniiin. 


A    PROSPEROUS  COU.VTY. 

Joseph  J.  Perkins,  a  well  and  favorably 
known  citizen  of  Santa  Barbara,  furnishes  the 
Press  with  an  excellent  article  regarding  the 
present  and  future  prospects  of  the  county. 
From  it  we  condense  the  following: 

A  very  careful,  intelligent  and  conservative 
gentleman,  who  knows  whereof  he  spoke,  re- 
cently said:  "  I  had  rather  have  forty  acres  of 
valley  land  in  Santa  Barbara  county  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
the  State  of  Illinois."  And  he  was  right.  We 
have  as  rich,  as  deep  and  as  productive  soils 
in  this  county  as  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  climate  that  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  in  the  world.  We  have  a 
population  as  intelligent  and  enterprising  as 
any  in  the  country,  and  on  our  southern  and 
western  boundaries,  we  have  nature's  great 
and  grand  highway  for  sail  and  steam.  These 
would  be  considered  by  most  communities  as 
very  great  advantages.  And  as  I  view  it,  the 
future  prosperity  of  this  county  depends  upon 
nothing  more  than  a  proper  use  and  develop- 
ment of  what  we  have.  The  critical  period  is 
already  passed.  The  incubus  of  depression 
no  longer  paralizes.  Business  of  all  kinds  is 
good.  The  professions  are  more  active.  The 
farmers  are  doing  well.  Capital  is  less  timid 
and  real  estate  is  in  demand.  The  tide  has  set 
in  our  favor  and  will  continue  to  rise;  slowly 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  surely.  Already 
the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  artizan  and  the 
farmer  feels  the  impulse  of  a  revival.  It  is  es- 
timated that  something  over  two  hundred  new 
families  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  this 
county  within  the  last  few  months,  and  from 
the  letters  I  am  continually  receiving  from  the 
east,  I  confidently  expect  to  see  the  number 
largely  increased  during  the  autumn  months. 
The  outlook  is  most  encouraging.  The  proud 
Neapolitans  say  "See  Naples  and  die!"  We 
say  "See  Santa  Barbara  and  live — happily, 
contentedly  and  prosperously." 


GROWING  FLAX. 

From  the  Santa  Barbara  Independent  we  take 
the  following: 

The  flax  crop  promises  to  be  large  in  the 
southern  counties  this  year.  The  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  said  to  have  been  secured  by  the  firm 
of  Haycock,  Tallant  and  Colton,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, owners  of  the  new  California  Oil  Works. 
The  Pacific  Oil  Works,  which  has  been  in  op- 
eration several  years,  has  heretofore  imported 
flax  seed  Ifcrgely  from  Oregon,  as  the  produce 
of  California  his  not  been  extensive  enough  to 
meei  their  wants.  A  remunerative  market  for 
all  that  can  be  raised  is  a  certainty,  and  as 
Southern  California  proves  admirably  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  this  plant,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  industry  should  not  be  enlarged 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  profitable  the 
establishment  of  manufactories. 

Flax  is  a  hardy  plant  and  will  grow  in  any 
oi'dinary  climate,  although  it  takes  a  warm 
country  like  Southern  California  to  properly 
develop  the  seed.  In  Ireland,  where  the  linen 
industry  thrives,  the  plant  produces  excellent 
fiber  but  the  seed  does  not  ripen,  and  is  all  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies,  Germany  and 
Russia.  In  England  the  manufacture  of  flax 
products  employs  not  less  than  200,000  people. 
The  value  of  such  goods,  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  England,  reaches  in  some 
years  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000. 

So  far,  the  flax  raised  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia has  been  mainly  devoted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  linseed  oil,  and  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  fiber  has  not  been  utilized  at  all. 
We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our 
readers  who  have  tried  any  experiments  in  this 
line,  concerning  the  quality  of  the  fiber,  and 
the  chances  of  converting  the  raising  of  flax 
for  this  purpose  into  a  reliable  and  profitable 
tndustry. 

CLEANING  UP. 

The  methods  of  gravel  mining  are  many. 
Chief  among  them  is  hydraulic  mining.  The 
time  and  manner  of  cleaning  up  hydraulic 
claims  differs  very  widely.  One  of  the  meth- 
ods, where  the  water  season  is  short,  is  to  clean 
up  only  once  a  year,  and  that  is  when  the  sup- 
ply of  water  fails  and  the  season  is  over.  Trin- 
ity county  hydraulic  claims,  after  a  short  water 
season,  are  now  cleaning  up,  and  gold  dust  is 
plenty  at  Weaverville.  In  other  places  a  run 
varies  from  a  few  days  to  a  whole  year,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  It  would  take  a  large 
volume  to  tell  the  whole  tale  of  cleaning  up, 
its  ancestry  and  posterity. — Cor.  Oakland  Tri- 
bune. 
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Maki  prompt  connection  witli  the  several  Railwaj 
Line      itbe  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 


UNITED  STATES  ANl)  CANADA. 


CONNECTING  AT 


Aitb  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 


AND    ALL    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


THROUGH   TIME  GOING  EASTt 

From  San  Francisco  to  Omaha,  i  days  and  6  hoars;  to 
Chicago,  6  days  and  6  boors;  to  New  Yoric,  6  days  and 
20  Isours. 


Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 


Second  to  None  in  tike  World. 


Are  run  daily  from  SAN  FltANCISCO  to  NEW  YORK, 
and  intermediate  points.  Thtse  Drawing  Room  Cars  by 
day,  and  Sleeping  Cars  bynigUt.are  unixcelled  for  com- 
fort and  convenience  to  the  Passenger  while  en  ronte — 
combining  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  and  all  ac- 
commodations pertaining  to  a  well-furnished  chamber, 
with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc.  A  com- 
petent Porter  accompanies^  each  Car,  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  not  over  Twelve  years  of  age,  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age,  Free. 

100  pounds  of  Baggage  per  full  Pas«en|;er 
free.  50  pounds  of  Bn£^(;a(;e  per  half  Pas- 
senger, free. 


Throuifh  Ticket  Office  i 


Oakland  Ferry  Landing,  Market  Street 
San  Francisco. 


8.  H.  H.  CLARK,  General  Superintendent  U.  P.  R,  R. 
T.  L.  KIMBALL,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Omaha, 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  General  Superintendent  CP.  R.  R. 
T.  H.  GOODMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Sui  Fran- 
cisco, California. 


September. 
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THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT 


Manufactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  and 
Cheapest  Paint 
in  the  World  for 
Buildings  Out- 
si'^e  and  Insidt 
on  Wood,  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used. 


IT  IS  "WITHOUT  -A-KT  IBOXJ^Xj. 


This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  BEADY  FOR  USE,  requiring  no  further  addition  of  oil 
or  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  White,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  process  of  manufacture,  are  so  thoroughly  united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVER  CHALK,  CRACK,  OR  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has.  no  rival.  Buildings  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.    Of  no  other  paint  can  this  be  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRICK,  General  Agent. 

403  MARKET  STREET,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  Offices,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores, Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes,  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 


MANUFACTURKRS  OF 


PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


MONSTER  TELESCOPES. 

Califoruia  means  to  beat  the  world  in  tele- 
scopes, as  in  everything.  It  seems  to  be  a  law 
of  optics,  in  the  use  of  that  kind  of  telescopes 
known  as  refractors,  that  no  amount  of  in- 
creased size  in  the  object-glass,  beyond  a  di- 
ameter of  perhaps  twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches, 
will  avail  to  improve  the  powers  of  the  instru- 
ment. What  is  gained  in  magnifying  or  space 
penetrating  power  is  lost  in  the  diminished 
clearness  of  definition. 

But  the  astronomers  and  telescope-makers 
do  not  all  believe  iu  this  law.  The  gi-eat  glass 
ordered  in  this  country  by  the  Ilussian  Gov- 
ernment, and  which  is  now  in  the  slow  and 
patient  process  of  transformation  from  a  rough 
and  bulky  disk  of  glass  into  the  ground-down, 
scientifically-shaped  and  polished  lens  of  a 
great  telescope,  is  one  proof  of  the  conviction 
that  increased  size  in  a  refractory  should  give 
increased  power.  The  groat  glass  at  Wash- 
ington, by  which  the  moons  of  Mars  were  dis- 
covered, is  in  diameter  26  inches;  the  one  or- 
dered for  the  Kussiau  observatory  at  Pulkowa 
is  to  be  at  least  3(1  inches.  Even  that,  it  ap- 
pears, is  not  to  be  the  largest  of  the  refractors. 
The  Tiustees  of  the  Lick  Observatory  in  Cali- 
fornia have  finally  closed  the  contract  for  the 
optical  part  of  the  great  telescope  provided  for 
by  the  will  of  the  Califorria  millionaire. 
There  has  been  considerable  doubt  whether  a 
refractor  or  an  enormous  reflector  would  be  se- 
lected, but  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer. The  object-glass  is  to  be  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  Clarks,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
(who  are  making  the  glass  for  Russia),  are  to 
make  this  California  lens  for  |;50,000.  The 
mounting  for  the  instrument  is  not  yet  pro- 
vided for.  Proposals  will  be  obtained  from 
the  principal  instrument-makers  of  Europe 
and  this  country  before  the  contract  is  awarded. 
Probably  the  mechanical  part  of  the  instru- 
ment will  cost  about  as  much  as  the  optical. 
It  cannot  probably  be  completed  in  a  less  time 
than  three  yeais. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  power  of 
this  monster  glass  (for,  compared  with  other 
refractors,  it  is  a  monster,  though  reflectors 
are  constructed  of  a  much  larger  size)  will  be 
proportionate  to  its  size.  If  it  does  prove  suc- 
cessful it  will  be  by  far  the  most  efficient  glass 
ever  pointed  at  the  heavens,  and  under  the 
clear  skies  of  California  ought  to  accomplish 
great  things  for  science. — Hartford  Times. 


THE   PALM  TREES. 

For  many  years  two  largo  and  stately  pal  1 
trees,  in  what  was  once  the  luxuriant  garden 
of  the  old  Mission  fathers  of  this  place;  have 
been  admired  by  eastern  people  as  the  princi- 
pal attraction  of  our  town.    They  are  about 
forty  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  base.  Long  and  graceful  fern-like  leaves 
branch  out  about  thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 
They  are  from  seeds  planted  by  the  Mission 
fathers,  probably  in  1786.    For  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  have  they  stood  silent  witnesses  of 
the  decay  of  the  native  race,  many  of  whom, 
in  years  gone  by,  were  accustomed  to  carry 
their  branches  in  leligious  processions.  They 
were  iu  their  prime  when  the  Castilian  from 
Mexico  was  attracted  to  the  shores  ot  Southern 
California.    They  saw  him  accumulate  broad 
acres  and  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  They 
saw  him  lose  his  proud  position  and  fall  back 
before  a  more  aggressive  people.    After  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  over  their 
heads,  and  two  generations  had  passed  away, 
they  saw  the  new  era  dawn  upon  the  land 
about  them.     On  one  side  two  large  brick 
blocks  were  suddenly  erected.    On  the  other 
side,  between  them  and  the  sea,  among  their 
companions  the  olive  trees — nearly  as  old — the 
County  Court  House.    They  were  large  trees 
in  1846,  when  Fremont  made  his  famous  ride. 
The  emigrants  of  '49,  who  took  the  southern 
route  from  Salt  Lake,  and  struck  the  Pacific 
first  at  this  point,  remember  them  as  they 
stood  out  against  the  western  sky.    They  are 
old  and  substantial  evidence  of  the  great  fer- 
tility of  our  soil,  of  the  genial  nature  of  our 
climate,  of  the  softness  of  our  winds.  They 
ought  to  be  cherished  and  protected.  The 
work  of  human  hands,  when  destroj'ed,  can 
be  restored.    Such  a  work,  when  lost,  never 
can  be. —  Ventura  Signal. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St. 


HOW   TO   OBTAIN   RURAL  HOMES. 

The  Lodi  Review,  published  in  San  Joaquin 
county,  says: 

Our  climate  and  soil  are  such  that  one  can 
make  a  good  living,  besides  paying  for  his  land 
and  improvements,  off  of  a  very  few  acres. 
The  curse  of  California  has  been  the  disposi- 
tion of  men  to  own  large  ranches,  and  until 
public  opinion  and  taxation  put  a  stop  to  this 
evil,  there  will  be  little  interest  felt  by  resi- 
dents of  our  cities  to  obtain  homes  in  the 
country.  But  let  a  dozen  families  club  to- 
gether and  form  a  co-operative  society,  and 
buy  enough  to  give  10  acres  to  each  family 
from  some  large  land-owner,  and  they  can  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  schools  and  society  that 
cannot  be  reached  in  any  other  way,  and  in 
five  years'  time  they  will  have  comfortable 
homes,  be  out  of  debt,  and  on  the  road  to  as- 
sured prosperity. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INVESTMENT. 

Ma(jee's  Real  Estate  Circular  says:  "If  city 
men  of  means,  instead  of  devoting  a  month  to 
lounging  around  the  hotels  at  Monterey  or 
Santa  Cruz,  would  pay  a  visit  to  the  unfre- 
quented portions  of  the  State,  in  Lassen, 
Sierra,  Mendocino,  Humboldt,  Del  Norte  and 
many  other  counties,  they  would  find  the  most 
profitable  investments,  of  which  they  do  not 
now  even  dream,  and  of  which  they  would,  in 
many  cases,  be  very  quick  to  take  advantage. 
The  State  is  on  the  threshold,  we  believe,  of  a 
great  move  forward  in  all  departments  of  bus- 
iness and  industrial  development.  Those  who 
now  invest  in  interior  land,  if  they  use  fair 
judgment,  can  hardly  help,  wo  think,  making 
money." 

SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY. 

Our  county  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most 
prominent  agricultural  districts  of  the  State. 
Its  exports  of  grain,  beans,  and  fruits,  of  wool, 
mutton,  and  dairy  products,  are  fast  entitling 
it  to  a  first  rank  among  the  counties  of  the 
State.— Sa(i<a  Barbara  Press. 


FOLLY   OF   WAITING   FOR  CAPITAL. 

The  following,  which  we  take  from  the 
Georgetown  Gazette,  is  to  the  point  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  many  other  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  State: 

Some  people  have  very  extravagant  ideas 
about  selling  undeveloped  locations  to  capital- 
ists. You  may  attempt  to  hold  a  claim  forever 
and  never  find  a  buyer  unless  you  open  it  up 
sufficiently  to  show  something  worth  buying. 
Millions  of  capital  is  ready  to  invest  in  good 
mining  claims,  and  our  prospectors  must  use 
a  little  more  energy  in  developing  good  show- 
ings of  extensive  pay  ore,  before  they  can  hope 
to  enlist  capital.  We  are  satisfied  that  there 
are  some  valuable  mines  lying  dormant  right 
around  this  camp,  awaiting  only  a  few  months' 
earnest  labor  in  sinking  and  cross-cutting  up- 
on the  lode.  This  habit  many  have  of  saying 
'■  we  can't  do  anything  without  capital,"  is  in 
most  part  a  delusory  weakness.  Any  two  able- 
bodied  men,  who  have  a  prospect  claim  which 
they  believe  to  be  good,  are  in  themselves  a 
capital  to  put  down  a  hundred  foot  shaft  or  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  tunnel  to  tap  a  vein.  The 
"  waiting  for  capital  "  is  what  is  keeping  back 
the  town.  Let  us  go  to  work  in  the  right  spirit, 
and  show  our  faith  by  our  woiks.  This  hov- 
ering over  a  little  prospect  hole  year  after  year 
without  even  complying  with  the  rcqiiiremeuts 
of  the  district  and  Congressional  laws,  will 
never  induce  a  capitalist  to  even  inspect  your 
mine,  and  besides  these  numerous  att<nipts  at 
holding  ground  within  the  mere  intent  of  the 
law  is  detrimental  to  Geoigetown.  It  ketps 
back  those  who  would  take  up  and  develop  the 
mines.   

TREATMENT   OF   ALKALI  SOIL. 

The  Dixon  'I'rihune,  speaking  of  the  treat- 
ment of  alkali  lands,  says: 

The  draining  of  alkali  lands  is  a  subject  of 
which  considerable  has  been  heard,  and  those 
farmers  who  have  worked  at  it  most  indus- 
triously claim  to  be  well  repaid  for  their  trouble 
as  they  probably  are.  But  mere  surface  drain- 
age is  all  that  most  of  them  have  done  yet, 
which  for  such  land  is  child's  play  compared 
with  subterranean  drainage,  by  tiles  or  some 
other  system.  The  water,  standing  on  the 
surface,  draws  up  the  poisonous  alkali  and  en- 
crusts the  ground;  whereas,  if  it  were  drawn 
off  by  subterranean  instead  of  surface  drains, 
it  would  keep  the  noxious  ingrdients  from  all 
rising  to  the  surface,  where  they  can  do  most 
harm.  "Drowned  out"  is  what  is  said  of  the 
causes  of  crop  failures  on  this  kind  of  land, 
but  there  could  be  comparatively  little  of  it  if 
every  piece  of  alkali  soil  were  underlaid  with 
good  tile  drains  leading  to  the  nearest  slough. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


September. 


sILK    EXHIBITS    AT   THE  MECHANICS' 
FAIR. 

I'nder  the  above  beading  a  writer  in  the  Rural 
Pres>:,  wbo  has  given  the  silW  question  much  con- 
Bideration,  furnishes  for  his  paper  the  following 
excellent  article: 

In  view  of  tlie  new  life  which  silk  culture  is  as- 
suming in  this  State,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  exhibits  of  silk,  winding  appliances  and  silk 
productH  are  very  rich  in  this  year's  Mechanics' 
Fair.  First  are  the  handsome  and  well-tilled  cises 
of  Joseph  Neumann,  a  pioneer  in  California  silk 
culture  and  manufacture.  His  position  is  on  the 
main  floor,  near  the  musicians'  stand.  His  exhibit 
is  an  unusually  large  one,  occupying  one  elevated 
glass  stand  and  glass  case.  Both  in  variety  and 
quantity  of  cocoons  and  raw  silk,  the  display  is  re- 
markably good,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
exhibitor  for  the  care,  perseverance  and  exi>ense 
he  has  gone  to  in  endeavoring  to  build  up  this  in- 
dustry in  California.  Several  pyramids  represent- 
ing the  silk-worms  spinning  their  cocoons  are 
shown,  besides  over  20  cases  of  cocoons,  all  raised 
in  this  State.  These  latter  represent  many  differ- 
ent varieties,  from  the  smallest  np  to  the  full  size 
of  the  French  Annual.  The  specimens  of  raw  silk 
exhibited  are  very  fine,  and  establish,  as  clearly  as 
it  is  possible  to  do,  that  the  silk  manufactured 
from  the  worm  bred  in  this  State  is,  in  its  raw  con- 
dition, equal  to  that  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Neumann,  through  his  unaided  individual 
efforts,  has  done  much  to  establish  this,  and  he  is 
deserving  of  every  praise  for  it.  Interspersed 
among  his  exhibits  are  the  different  medals  (nine 
in  all)  that  have  been  awarded  his  exhibits  in  other 
places  and  countries,  the  whole  constituting  a  well- 
arranged  display  of  silkworm  productions  and  the 
marks  of  appreciation  extended  toward  them  by 
others. 

The  two  other  exhibits  of  silk  may  be  found  ad- 
joining each  other  in  the  east  gallery.  One  of  these 
is  by  the  California  Silk  Culture  Association,  which 
is  the  name  chosen  by  a  large  number  of  energetic 
and  public-spirited  ladies  for  their  society,  which 
is  now  the  most  active  agency  in  awaking  new  in- 
terest in  silk  culture.  The  society  has  already  en- 
listed a  large  number  of  ladies  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  in  sericultnral  experiments,  and  the  re- 
sults thus  far  obtained  are  very  encouraging.  The 
exhibit  of  the  Silk  Culture  Association  is  very  com- 
prehensive. It  contains  first,  a  collection  of  wild 
silk-worm  moths  from  India  and  China,  as  also  a 
number  of  the  ordinary  kinds.  They  are  the  prop- 
erty of  Dr.  Behr,  of  this  city.  In  cocoons,  the 
finest  exhibit  is  that  made  by  Mrs.  S.  A,  Sellers,  of 
Antioch.  It  is  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association,  and  comprises  the  following  different 
varieties,  all  of  California  growth :  French  An- 
nual, Japanese  Annual  and  Bivoltines.  The  French 
Annual  cocoons  are  considered  the  best,  for  manu- 
facture, being  also  the  largest.  The  Bivoltines,  or 
as  the  name  signifies,  bi-annuals,  are  the  smallest 
varieties.  In  addition  to  the  cocoons,  Mrs.  Sellers 
exhibits  a  lot  in  different  colors  of  reeled  raw  and 
floss  silk,  together  with  a  number  of  silk-worm 
eggs  and  moths.  The  display  is  a  very  complete 
one,  occupying  one  entire  large  case,  and  would  do 
credit  lo  any  exhibition  in  the  world.  The  other 
exhibitors  in  the  stall  of  the  California  Silk  Cul- 
ture .Association  are  Mrs.  Keencyand  Mrs.  McLean 
of  San  lUfael,  Mrs.  Dodson  of  litd  Bluff,  Mrs. 
James  G.  Whitney,  San  Francesco,  Mrs.  F.  Den- 
nis, Sutter  Creek,  and  Mr.  Bettleheim,  of  Antioch. 
The  newly  invented  frame  for  silk-worms  to  wind 
cocoons,  the  idea  of  Felix  Gillett,  of  Nevada  City, 
is  worthy  of  notice,  as  are  two  very  fine  specimens 
of  the  California  wild  silk-worm  moth.  It  is 
stated  that  a  very  similar  kind  of  mojb  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia one  is  found  in  some  portions  of  Tartary, 
and  that  the  people  make  from  it  a  rough  silk 
cloth,  that  gives  unending  near.  Garments  made 
from  it  have  tieen  handed  down  by  the  Tartars 
from  generation  to  generation,  fiom  time  imme- 
morial. Mrs.  T.  H.  Hittell,  the  indefatigable  Sec- 
retary of  the  California  Silk  Culture  Association, 
has  some  interesting  old  German  illustrated  works 
treating  of  the  silk-worm  and  silk  culture,  and 
Miss  Mary  Wackenrender,  of  San  Bruno,  has  a 
very  pretty  imitation  in  wax  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
and  the  silkworms  feeding.  The  operation  of  reel- 
ing the  silk  from  the  cocoons  may  be  seen  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  afternoons. 

One  of  the  most  striking  displays  in  the  pavilion 
is  that  of  the  California  Silk  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  this  city.  It  consists  of  a  large  upright  glass 
case  filled  with  silk  manufactures,  chiefly  spool 
silk.  There  is  an  architectural  method  of  showing 
this  spool  silk,  which  shows  much  skill,  and  pre- 
sents a  charming  effect.  An  excellent  imitation  of 
the  State  Capitol,  at  Sacramento,  and  the  steps  ap- 
proaching thereto,  and  the  lawns  approaching  it 
are  all  made  of  silk  manufacture.  The  building  is 
wholly  of  spfKjls  of  selected  colors,  and  embracing 
all  kinds  of  silk  thread.  This  exhibit  should  be 
sought  for  by  all  who  visit  the  fair. 


.\   NEW  I-NOrSTRY. 

A  new  industry  that  promises  employment  for 
women  and  children  has  been  started  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. It  is  stati  d  that  am  .ng  the  palm  trees  grown 
in  that  county  i=  a  variety  called  filinientosa,  from 
which  are  made  hats  equal  to  Panama,  bonnets, 
baskets,  picture  frames,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
novelties. 


THE  MIMXG  FIELD  EAST  OF  SAN  JOA- 
QII.N. 

Adventurous  prospectors,  who  leave  California 
to  encounter  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  gold- 
seeking  in  the  far  northwest,  and  others  whose  love 
of  change  leads  them  to  the  uncertainties  and 
roasting  climate  oi  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  sel- 
dom consider  the  fact  that  they  leave  equally  if  not 
far  more  promising  fields  at  home.  The  mineral 
range  extending  from  Sutter  Creek,  Amador 
county,  southward  through  Calaveras  and  Tuolum- 
ne counties  into  Mariposa,  is  to-day  the  most  in- 
viting field  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  mining 
industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  During  the  early 
days  of  placer  mining,  both  Calaveras  and  Tuol- 
umne were  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  easily  ac- 
cessible gold  deposits  in  the  gulches.  What  early 
settler  forgets  the  enormous  quantities  of  gold  ob- 
tained in  the  neighborhood  of  Mokelumne  Hill, 
and  in  numerous  localities  south,  in  the  direction 
of  San  Andreas,  South  Calaveras,  Cherokee  Flat, 
Altaville,  Angels,  Carson  Hill,  and  across  the  Stan- 
islaus river  into  Old  Tuolumne,  which  in  early 
days  gained  a  wide  reputation  for  riches  on  account 
of  the  numerous  fortunes  acquired  by  miners  in 
Woods'  Creek,  alone.  The  ledges  from  which  these 
enormous  amounts  of  fragmentary  gold  must  have 
been  detached,  are  still  comparatively  untouched. 
A  few  rich,  permanent  mines  have  been  developed 
at  suudry  points  in  these  two  counties,  as  well  as 
in  Amador ;  but  the  main  body  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  remains  as  undisturbed  as  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  precious  metal  on  the  coast  was  first 
made  known.  In  the  northeastern  part  uf  Cala- 
veras, in  the  neighborhood  of  West  Point,  Rail- 
road Flat,  Rich  Gulch  and  surrounding  bills, 
quartz  lodes  rich  in  gold  have  long  been  known  to 
exist,  but  efforts  to  introduce  the  most  approved 
and  economical  means  of  development  have  been 
comparatively  limited.  Now  and  then  a  rich  strike 
is  reported,  and  encouraging  accounts  of  the 
profifable  development  of  a  mine  here  and  there 
are  given,  but  the  fact  that  little  has  heretofore 
been  done  in  the  way  of  bringing  capital  and  ener- 
gy to  bear  in  developing  the  richness  of  that  sec- 
tion, on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  outlook, 
made  encouraging  by  discoveries  already  made, 
cannot  be  denied.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
mining  industry  in  the  counties  named  has  been 
manifestly  improving,  and  it  would  improve  still 
more  rapidly  were  the  capital  and  enterprise  of 
our  own  State  more  disposed  to  look  with  favor 
upon  realities  at  home  instead  of  taking  specula- 
tive risks  in  remote  territories.  It  would  be  non- 
sense to  conclude  that  the  few  paying  mines  in 
Amador,  Chili  Kidge,  Sheep  liauch,  .Vngels,  Car- 
son's, Murphy's  and  Valltcito,  in  Calaveras  county, 
and  a  small  number  of  mines  successfully  operated 
and  notable  for  their  richness  in  Tuolumne  county, 
embraced  one-thousandth  part  of  the  rich  gold  de- 
posits in  the  district.  Now  that  settlers  can  obtain 
title  to  the  mines  and  farms  along  the  mineral 
b«4t,  a  new  era  of  prosperity  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. Permanent  settlement  is  one  oi  the  first, 
essentials  of  prosperity.  So  long  as  the  people  of 
the  mining  counties  were  in  the  main  nomades, 
wandering  from  gulch  to  ravine,  and  from  river- 
bed to  hillside,  as  fancy  and  hope  of  obtaining  a 
little  of  the  precious  metal  might  dictate,  the  kind 
of  prosperity  that  brings  comfort  and  riches  to 
communities,  and  wealth  to  the  State,  could  hardly 
be  hoped  for;  but  permanent  settlement  can  hardly 
fail  to  assure  healthy  development  of  latent  re- 
sources. There  is  nothing  better  calculated  to 
speedily  infuse  new  life  and  vitality  into  all  kinds 
of  industrial  pursuits  at  home,  than  the  judicious 
investment  of  capital  in  the  quartz  mines  near  the 
populated  centers  in  our  State. — Slorktou  JwJe- 
peiidfnl, 

VINET.4RDS   A.NO  ORA.XGE  bRUVES. 

One  of  our  large  grape  and  orange  growers  told 
us  yesterday  that  he  is  in  constant  receipt  of  let- 
ters from  young  men  in  the  East  asking  all  sorts 
of  absurd  questions  about  Los  Angeles  county. 
They  nearly  all,  however,  want  to  know  how  much 
a  fine  orange  grove  or  vineyard  can  be  bought  for. 
In  answering  some  of  these  letters,  our  friend  tells 
them  that  they  must  cease  to  think  about  buying 
ready-made  groves  or  vineyards,  and  if  ihcy  cast 
their  fortunes  in  this  county,  must  do  as  the  men 
before  them  have  done,  take  up  new  land  and  grow 
their  own  orange  trees  and  vines.  The  advice  is 
sound.  A  young  man  has  generally  more  years 
than  money  to  spare.  How  could  he  better  capi- 
talize the  years  of  his  youth  than  by  investing 
them  in  the  growth  of  orange  trees  and  vines.  X 
bearing  orange  grove  is  worth  from  four  to  eight 
hundred  dollars  an  acre.  .\  good  bearing  vineyard 
would  bring  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.  Land  on  which  trees  and  vines  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  can  be  purchasfd  for  forty  dollars 
per  acre.  Supjjose  he  has  to  wait  eight  years  for 
his  trees  to  bear  and  three  for  his  vines  to  give 
forth  their  fruit.  In  the  one  case,  at  the  end  of 
eight  years,  his  capital  of  $1,600  has  swollen  to 
$16,000  or  $.32,000;  and  in  the  other,  in  three  years 
it  has  increased  to  $8,000  or  $12,000.  We  should 
like  to  know  in  what  legitimate  business  a  young 
man  could  embark  with  the  almost  certain  pros- 
pect of  results  like  these.  Vet  we  doubt  whether 
nnc  of  the  young  men  who  writes  to  our  friend 


with  a  Tlew  of  purchasing  a  ready-made  orange  or- 
chard or  a  full  bearing  vineyard  has  an  idea  that 
he  would  have  to  pay  more  than  $1,600  for  such 
a  property.  The  man  who  has  a  capital  of  $2,000 
can  take  a  bond  of  fate  on  the  certainty  of  secur- 
ing an  independence  from  forty  acres  planted  in 
vines  in  this  county.  It  is  a  business  that  cannot 
be  overdone.  The  whole  world  affords  a  market 
for  the  expressed  juice  of  our  grapes.  It  is  a  crop 
that  never  fails  here,  and  a  forty-aere  vineyard  is 
just  the  size  for  a  man,  who  is  not  afraid  of  work, 
to  take  good  care  of.  With  such  a  holding  he  can 
defy  the  inroads  of  disease  and  the  phylloxera; 
for,  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  either  out  of 
an  extensive  vineyard,  it  would  be  quite  the  re- 
verse in  a  small  patch.  But  so  far  our  vines  are 
not  infected.  They  are  strong  and  healthy,  and 
promise  to  remain  so.  Some  fear  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  large  wine-makers  will  uniit  and 
force  the  price  of  grapes  down  below  living  rates. 
There  should  be  no  apprehension  about  that,  how- 
ever. The  demand  for  grapes  is  too  great  to  help 
out  the  success  of  such  a  combination.  Besides 
the  vigneroDs  have  an  easy  remedy  in  their  own 
hands.  They  can  press  their  own  grapes,  and  the 
juice  will  always  bring  its  real  market  value. — Los 
Angeles  £xpri-f.<. 

A   SAMPLE   FOOT-HILL  RANCH. 

We  made  a  visit  last  Tuesday  to  the  fruit  ranch 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Elliott,  which  is  located  about  half  a 
a  mile  below  Newcastle,  and  improve  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  of  it,  because  what  Mr.  Elliott  has 
done  in  the  way  of  building  up  a  comfortable  home 
and  making  a  valuable  property  well  illustrates  the 
possibilities  of  this  :oot-hill  region.  Between 
seven  and  eight  years  ago  be  bought  the  squatter 
right  to  his  place,  some  seventy  acres,  for  $250. 
There  was  then  a  cabin  on  the  ground  and  a  small 
garden  patch  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 
The  rest  of  the  land,  which  is  naturally  hilly,  was 
covered  with  rocks  and  chaparral.  The  claim  be- 
ing on  an  odd  section  he  afterward  procured  title 
from  the  Railroad  company,  paying  them  at  the 
rate  of  $3.50  per  acre,  or  $245  for  the  seventy  acres. 
This  made  the  cost  of  his  land  in  round  numbers 
about  $500.  He  has  now  some  thirty  acres  under 
cultivation,  ovei  twenty  acres  of  which  is  in  trees 
and  berry  vines.  The  larger  portion  of  this  twenty 
acres  is  bearing,  and  from  the  very  excellent  care 
which  Mr.  Elliott  devotes  to  the  ground,  by  way  of 
keeping  out  the  weeds  and  stirring  up  the  soil,  his 
trees  are  uncommonly  thrifty  and  are  fairly  loaded 
down  with  their  weight  of  ripe  or  ripening-fruit. 
His  orchard  includes  all  the  staple  varieties  of 
fruits  and  berries  and,  by  the  exercise  of  care  at 
the  time  of  planting  he  has  none  but  the  very  best 
kinds  obtainable.  He  has  a  good  road  thr>jugh  his 
orchard,  near  which,  at  intervals  of  about  twenty- 
fivg  rods,  are  his  packing  houses,  five  in  all.  By 
this  means  none  of  the  fruit  has  to  be  carried  far 
to  the  pa«kiug  bouse.  lu  loading  he  starts  at  pack- 
ing house  No.  1,  and  by  taking  a  few  cases  from 
each  be  has  a  load  of  from  forty  to  sixty  cases  by 
the  time  be  reaches  the  last.  With  this  he  starts 
off  to  town.  He  ships  all  bis  fruit  through  C.  M. 
Silva  1*^  Si>n,  who  do  a  big  business  in  the  forward- 
ing line.  His  receipts  from  fruit  for  the  month 
just  closed  amounted  to  between  $700  and  $800, 
and  at  the  lowest  estimate  he  expects  to  sell  $3,000 
worth  of  fruit  this  season.  Besides  this  he  has  an 
alfalfa  patch  for  his  hogs,  raises  all  the  hay  be 
needs  for  his  horses  and  cows,  and  vegetables  for 
his  own  use.  He  has  just  completed  a  fine  stone 
wine  cellar  with  a  neat  superstructure,  and  has  in 
contemplation  other  substantial  improvements. 
Mr.  Elliott,  to  be  suie,  is  a  very  industrious  and 
pains-taking  man,  and  these  traits  and  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  constituted  the  capital  on  which  he 
commenced,  less  than  eight  years  ago,  to  build  np 
a  home  in  the  foot-hills.  He  has  a  place  now  that 
will  net  him  about  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
$10,000  after  deducting  $1,000  for  his  own  labor, 
and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  worth,  reckoned 
on  the  basis  of  the  income,  at  least  $8,000,  and 
possibly  $10,000.  He  would  probably  not  sell  for 
the  latter  figure.  What  Mr.  Elliott  has  done 
others,  who  are  not  afraid  of  work,  and  who  pos- 
sess some  managing  tact,  can  do.-- Plncer  Herald. 


MEANING   OK  ••SIIAST.\." 
The  Shasta  Courier  copies  the  following  from 
the  first  number  of  the  Shasta  hejniljlictin,  pub- 
lished October  20th,  1855 : 

The  word  Shasta  is  derived  from  the  Russian 
language.  Many  years  ago,  and  among  the  first 
travelers  who  visited  this  portion  of  the  Pacific 
i  coast  was  a  party  of  Russians  who  passed  through 
i  California,  going  from  the  north  to  the  south. 
They  gave  a  name  to  many  of  the  more  prominent 
landmarks  which  they  encountered  in  their  jour- 
ney. To  the  peak  now  called  Shasta  Butte,  a 
mountain  clothed  with  eternal  snow,  and  the  high- 
est in  California,  they  gave  the  name  of  "Tcheste," 
signifying  chaste,  pure.  Subsequently  travelers 
and  geographers  changed  the  name  to  "Tchasta," 
which  was  again  changed,  after  the  discovery  of 
gold  to  the  present  word  "Shasta."  When  the 
counties  of  the  State  were  first  organized,  Shasta 
Butte  was  in  Shasta  connty.  Afterward  a  new 
county  was  formed  (Siskiyou)  which  embraces  this 
loftv  mountain  wiOiin  its  boundaries. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  FOOT-HILLS. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  attention  of  thosa 
wanting  homes  in  California  has  been  gradually 
becoming  directed  to  the  large  area  of  fool-hill 
slopes  en  the  borders  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacrv 
mento,  and  the  various  tributary  valleys.  At  one 
time  thought  tc  be  generally  worthless,  they  were 
more  or  less  abandoned  on  the  giving  out  of  the 
once  rich  placer  diggings,  but  since  then  men  have 
been  found  who  have  turu^-d  their  attention  to 
fruit-growing,  and  have  discovered  these  same 
foot-hills  to  be  better  adapted  to  their  purpose  than 
many  higher  priced  lands.  The  great  advantage 
of  these  locations  for  fruit  culture  is  their  almost 
total  immunity  from  frosts,  making  it  possible  to 
raise  any  delicate  fruit  without  danger  or  loss. 
Overflows  never  trouble  the  foot-bills,  and  an 
abundance  of  rain  can  always  be  expected.  These 
lands,  although  in  most  cases  generally  gravelly, 
have  a  depth  of  soil  sometimes  exceeding  that  of 
the  valleys,  so  that  tree  and  vine  roots  may  find 
nourishment  at  a  greater  depth.  Especially  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape  do  these  districia  seem 
to  have  been  designed  by  Nature's  hand.  The 
raisin  industry  promises  to  be  the  great  one  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  in  the  near  future.  Placer  and 
Butte  counties  have  already  become  famous  for 
their  production  of  excellent  grapes  and  other 
fruits. 

Shasta  county  possesses  extensive  areas  equally 
as  well  adapted  to  these  purposes  as  any  other  in 
the  State,  and  it  can  be  purchased  at  a  lower  fig- 
ure. The  method  of  irrigation  for  vineyard  lands, 
recommended  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Blowers,  Viticullural 
Commissioner  for  this  district,  in  bis  annual  re- 
port, viz.:  The  use  of  wells  and  steam  or  horse- 
power pumping  apparatus,  can,  at  a  small  cost,  be 
applied  to  any  of  the  foot-hills  in  our  county,  as  a 
perpetual  supply  of  water  can  be  found  in  the 
gravel  almost  anywhere  from  fifteen  lo  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface. 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  persistently  calling  the 
attention  of  those  who  want  homes,  to  this  matter, 
but  we  honestly  think  that  a  district  so  manifestly 
adapted  by  Nature  to  the  culture  of  the  grape,  fig, 
peach,  almond,  apricot,  orange  and  othef  fruits 
should  be  developed,  as  a  source  of  untold  wealth 
to  our  county.  These  statements  are  not  mere 
speculation,  but  are  the  results  of  experiments 
that  have  been  made,  proving  the  capability  of  the 
laud,  thousands  of  acres  of  which  in  easy  reach  of 
first-class  transportation  facilities  are  only  waiting 
the  investment  of  a  little  capital  and  well  directed 
labor,  to  become  a  veritable  Eden  in  its  profusion 
of  fruits  and  flowers. — lieiiding,  .Shasta  County, 
Indejiemleut. 

A   MERITED  CO.'»IPLI.HE.\T. 

The  article  written  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  so  promising,' 
to  the  future  of  our  city  and  State,  will  do  us  luucli 
good.  Mr.  Tevis  stands  at  the  very  pivotal  center  ol 
our  business  system.  There  is  no  man  in  this  State 
whose  opinioDB  would  carry  with  them  greater  weight, 
or  would  do  more  fur  the  enconragement  of  our  people. 
He  is  a  business  man -emphatically  that.  He  is  mor<  ; 
he  is  a  ba!>iue£s  philosopher.  He  thinks.  Wben  he  il'  - 
Clares  that  we  b>ve  passed  onr  darkest  days,  and  poiiits 
ont  the  good  time  coming,  we  seem  to  see  the  dawn  <  ! 
a  new  and  brighter  time.  We  shall  lie  glad  to  see  cii r 
birds  of  ill-omen  take  their  departure.  We  gtaonid  )i' 
glad  if  our  gloomy,  dyspeptic,  grumbling  prophets  ui 
evil  would  cease  their  croaking.  There  is  one  man  <iii 
Uontg  >mery  street  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet.  W)i<  u 
we  meet  him,  and  ask  bow  business  is.  he  is  cheery,  and 
answers,  "Splendid:  Never  better."  His  place  of 
business  is  thronged  with  buyers.  His  cases  and  his 
show-windows  are  crowded  with  rich  goods  elegantly 
displayed.  The  interior  of  his  store  is  arranged  with 
marvelous  taste.  He  is  always  at  his  counter.  He 
keeps  the  best  goods,  and  only  the  best.  Everything  is 
sold  at  fair,  just  prices.  It  is  his  motto  to  deal  honor- 
ably. He  has  a  large  patronage.  He  has  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  He  is  getting  rich.  He  attends  to  Lis 
own  business.  He  works  bard.  He  deals  in  preciong 
stones,  rare  jewels,  watches,  silverware.  His  store  is 
in  itself  a  lueasure  of  attraction.  It  is  lined  with  mir- 
rors. It  is  lighted  by  electricity.  In  the  evening  it  is 
a  fairy  spectacle,  and  is  continually  crowded  with  cu- 
rious people.  The  walls  are  frescoed  with  beautiful 
figures,  painted  in  oil.  These  figures  are  curiously 
adorned  with  real  gems,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
pearls  and  other  precious  stones.  There  is  no  such 
other  jewel-box  in  America  or  Europe.  It  is  an  Alad- 
din's cave  of  wnalth,  and  everything  in  it  is  just  what 
it  purports  to  be.  The  show  window  i«  a  picture — a 
realistic  picture  of  beautiful  things.  Every  gentleman 
and  lady  from  abroad,  evrybody  visiting  the  city  from 
the  country,  every  stranger,  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  this 
jewelry  establishment,  and  whether  they  desire  to  pur- 
cbae<>  or  not  they  are  welcomed — and  treated  with  po- 
lite attention.  They  are  sure  to  call  againand  purchase 
wben  they  get  money.  This  man  never  looks  bine, 
never  complains  of  hard  times,  is  always  cheerful,  and 
is  doing  a  prosperous  business.  Quick  sales,  small 
profits,  nimble  six-pcnces,  square  dealing,  good  temper, 
polite  deportmc-nt,  are  bis  dependencies  for  success. 
The  boy  that  wants  a  ten-dollar  silver  watch,  the  lady 
that  Would  purchase  a  diamond  necklace,  the  buyer  of 
a  silver  dinner.set,  the  English  Duke  or  the  country 
farmer  receive  like  treatment— honorable  treatment. 
Any  article  not  turning  out  Just  what  it  is  represented 
to  t>e  can  be  returned  at  the  end  of  one  or  ten  years,  and 
the  guarantee  is  made  good.  Such  dealers  as  this 
always  prosper;  with  this  kind  of  merchant  there  arc 
no  bard  times. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  above  merchant 
is  Col.  A.  Andrews  of  the  Diamond  Palac«.~rA«  Argo. 
Haul,  Aufitut  20. 


J.    p.    H.  WENTWORTH, 

Editor.  Pnldiahnr  nn(l  Proprietor. 
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ISSXJEI>    >r  O  iV  T  11  L  V 


We  continae  by  giving  a  description  of  the  com- 
mercial city  ot 

Petal  araa. 

There  are  thirteen  townships  in  Sonoma  county. 
Petaluma  andVallejoare  the  most  southerly.  They 
are  bounded  on  the  south  by  San  Pa'Mo  bay,  and 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  na  .  gable  estu- 
ary extending  inland  about  fifteen  miles,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  situated  the  beautiful  city  of  Peta- 
luma. The  great  advantage  of  Its  location,  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  within  forty-t«o  miles  of  San 
Francisco,  and  in  direct  commurication,  both  by 


The  township,  in  1880,  contained  4,854  inhab- 
itants. The  city,  inside  the  corporation  limits 
(not  including  East  Petaluma) ,  3, .305,  but  would 
number  fully  4,000  people  to-day.  It  enjoys  an 
unusual  activity  in  building  and  other  substantial 
improvements,  the  buildings  alone  amounting  to 
within  a  fraction  of  SIOO.OOO.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  too,  that  all  of  these  improvements  were 
made  as  necessities,  and  in  no  instance  was  a  build- 
ing erected  because  another  had  been  burned;  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  single  building  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  this  city  for  more  than  a  year. 


'  Watered 

By  the  Sonoma  County  Water  Works,  established 
in  1872,  consisting  of  several  mountain  streams 
held  in  reservoirs  northeast  from  the  town,  and 
brought  in  pipes  by  natural  gravitation,  the  pres- 
sure being  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet,  which  is  more  than  any  steam  engine  can 
throw.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas.  There  are 
three 

Banks 

In  Petaluma.  The  oldest  is  the  First  National  Oold 
i  Bank  (formerly  I.  G.  Wickersham  *  Co.)  rsfab- 
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County. 

The  Commercial  City  of  Petaluma. 


THE  HISTORICAL  TOWN    OF  SONOMA, 


[CoNTiKUED   From   the  Last  Numbeb  of  the 

IJESOrRCES.  ] 

[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  The  Resocbces.] 
In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  we  gave  the 
first  part  of  a  full  statistical  description  of  this,  one 
of  California's  most  important  counties,  together 
with  an  illustration,  taken  from  a  photograph,  of 
the  beautiful  city  of  Santa  Rosa,  the  county  seat, 
back  numbers  of  which  can  be  had  from  our  oflSce, 
making  this  a  complete  history  of  the  county. 


rail  and  water,  with  a  back  country  of  great  extent 
and  richness,  gave  impulse  to  this  place  very  early 
in  the  history  of  Sonoma  county.  It  became  a  cen- 
ter for  a  large  and  important  trade  at  a  very  early 
date.  The  history  of  this  commercial  city  dates 
back  to  tho  year  1836,  when  General  Vallejo  (who 
is  yet  living  in  Sonoma,  hale  and  hearty,  and  in 
point  of  intellect  and  memory  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  in  California)  built  the  first  house 
(an  adobe)  in  the  valley,  on  a  grant  known  as  Pet- 
aluma rancho,  which  had  for  its  boundaries  the 
Sonoma,  creek  on  the  east,  and  San  Pablo  bay  on 
the  south,  and  Petaluma  creek  on  the  west. 

Two  years  later  the  land  was  settled  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  creek  by  Juan  Miranda,  who  built 
a  residence  about  two  miles  from  the  present  city 
of  Petaluma.   In  the  summer  of  1851,  a  trading 

I  post  was  established  on  the  present  site  where  the 
city  now  stands.  A  small  store  was  established, 
and  in  the  years  1851-52  the  population  of  the  em- 
bryo city  increased  sufficiently  to  lay  out  a  town 
and  establisli  a  post-office.  It  soon  became  a  cen- 
ter for  a  large  export  and  import  trade,  increased 
rapidly  in  population  and  wealth,  and  is  to  this  day 
one  of  the  most  promising  inland  cities  of  Cali- 

'  foruia. 


No  other  city  in  the  State,  according  to  population, 
can  make  such  a  showing. 

The  principal  one  of  the  new  buildings,  now 
about  being  completed,  is  the  new  Masonic  Temple, 
a  three-story  iron  and  brick,  at  the  head  of  the 
street,  shown  in  the  engraving,  which  will  cost 
$50,000.  The  next,  adjoining  it  on  the  west,  is  M. 
A.  Johnson's  two-story  brick  business  block,  also 
now  nearly  completed;  Mr.  I.  G.  WicUersliam's 
hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  B  streets;  Mr.  A. 

j  P.  Whitney's  warehouse,  Mr.  F.  Needham's  store. 
W.  P.  Henshaw  has  built  a  fine  two-story  brick 
store.  The  following  are  some  of  the  fine  netv  res- 
idences built  this  year:  C.  Temple's,  cost  $3,000; 
Mrs.  F.  Sweet's,  $2,500;  H.  Steitz's,  $2,500;  Mrs. 
Dougherty's,  $3,000 ;  B.  Clark's,  $2,000;  A.  P. 
Shaw's,  $3,000,  and  many  others  that  we  can  not 
now  enumerate. 

The  citizens  of  Petaluma,  with  much  judgment 
and  good  taste,  have  improved  and  beautified,  not 
only  their  own  city,  but  all  its  approaches.  It  has 
excellent  drainage,  its  streets  are  well  graded,  and 
its  business  and  private  houses  compare  favorably 

I  with  cities  of  greater  population  and  pretention  in 

I  California    « leven  in  older  settled  Eastern  Sutes. 

i  It  in 


lished  in  18G5;  I.  G.  Wickersham,  President;  H.  H. 
Atwattr,  Cashier.  The  next  is  the  Bank  of  Sonoma 
County.with  a  capital  of  $300,000;  Wm.  Hill,  Presi- 
dent; 1.  S.  Van  Dorin,  Cashier.  The  third  is  the 
Petaluma  Savings  Bank,  established  in  1869,  and 
has  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000;  H.  T.  Fair- 
bank,  President;  D.  B.  Fairbank,  Cashier.  Peta- 
luma has  the  following 

Newspapers. 

The  Petaluma  Argus,  the  oldest,  and  one  of  our 
best  exchanges,  was  established  twenty-seven  years 
ago.  is  a  weekly,  and  is  issued  every  Friday  by  Wes- 
ton &  Co.  The  Petaluma  Courier,  published  by 
William  F.  Shattuck,  is  issued  every  Wednesday, 
is  an  ably  edited  and  creditable  paper.  N.  W. 
Scudder,  who  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  in- 
surance business,  publishes  the  Petaluma  Laiid 
Jounml  for  gratuitous  distribution.  It  containe 
much  valuable  information  concerning  this  part  of 
the  county  in  regard  to  climate,  soil,  price  of  land, 
productions,  etc.  Mr.  Scudder  is  one  of  the  best 
posted  gentlemen  in  his  line  that  we  have  met  with 
for  a  long  time. 

Land 

I  In  the  Ticinity  of  Petaluma  is  valued  at  from  tSO 
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to  $100  per  acre.  Beal  estate  is  not  changing  hands 
as  rapidly  as  in  some  oihcr  parts  of  the  county; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  people  who  once  settle  here 
seem  to  be  satisfied,  and  remain.  We  seldom  find 
the  inhabitants  of  a  place  so  attached  to  their  homes 
as  here,  the  land  and  climate  being  all  that  could  be 
wished  for.  We  have  taken  the  pains  to  get  correct 
statistics  of  the 

EfXportu 

Of  Tetaluma,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  products  of  Sonoma  county, 
and  of  the  exports  of  its  chief  commercial  city: 
Wool,  150,000  pounds;  butter,  3,750,000  pounds; 
cheese,  800,000  pounds;  hay,  10,000  tons ;  grain, 
4,000  tons;  potatoes,  250,00  sacks;  eggs,  100,000  doz- 
en; poultry,  8,000  dozen;  quail,  12,000  dozen;  flour, 
7,000  barrels;  cattle,  2,000  head;  hoga,  23,000  head; 
sheep,  10,000  head;  calves,  12,OoO  head;  fruit,  40,000 
boxes;  paviug-stones,  200,000  tons. 

The  citizens  of  Petaluma,  with  commendable 
forethought,  guard  with  a  jealous  eye  the  navigable 
stream  that  aflords  them  such  cheap  access  to  San 
Francisco,  the  great  market  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Quite  extensive  improvements  have  recently  been 
made  by  straightening  the  creek.  Congress  hasal- 
ready  voted  !>1G,000  for  deepening  and  straightening 
the  channel,  and  we  are  told  §8, 000  more  expended 
will  be  sufiicient  to  complete  the  work,  so  that  at 
low  tide  the  creek  will  float  steamers  and  sailing 
craft  drawing  five  feet  of  water.  This  will  add  ma- 
terially to  the  convenience  of  shippers.  The  fol- 
lowing report  of  a  special  committee  of  citizens, 
appointed  by  the  City  Trustees,  shows  the  com- 
merce of  this  stream  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1880  (but  not  including  shipments  from  Dona- 
hue, which  is  the  railroad  terminus  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Ilailroad): 

Wheat, 28,825  tons;  barley,  3,000  tons;  oats,  3,425 
tons;  potatoes,  9,997  tons;  bran  and  middlings,  375 
tons;  corn,  250  tons;  hay,  5,700  tons;  coal,  1,800 
tons;  fruit,  00,000  boxes— 1,333  tons;  butter,  1,327 
tons;  cheese,  129  tons;  salt,  200  tons;  wool,  81  tons; 
leather,  80  tons;  other  general  merchandise,  31,200 
tons. 

Other  Merchaiiilise. 

Eggs,  95,668  dozen;  wood,  1,000  cords;  tan  bark, 
250  cords;  brick,  100,000;  lumber,  1,230,000  feet; 
lime,  1,000  barrels;  basalt  paving  bliicks,  1,583,000; 
livestock,  53,200  head;  poultry,  5,380  dozen;  quail, 
and  other  game,  5,100  dozen;  hides,  green,  6,418; 
sheep-pelts,  5,110. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

I.  O.  Wkkersham, 
A.  P.  Whitney, 
John  a.  McNeah. 
These  figures  show  the  advantage  of  both  rail  and 
water  communication. 

The  Petaluma  Transportation  Company  has  two 
steamers  plying  between  this  port  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Freight  is  sent  by  this  line  for  fl.50  to  $2 
per  ton.  D.  A.  McFarland,  Jackson  street  Wharf, 
la  the  San  Francisco  agent.  The 

Coiiiinercial  Interest 
Of  Petaluma  is  represented,  first,  by  A.  P.Whitney 
&  Co.,  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  forwarding 
and  commission  merchants,  who  are  doing  the 
largest  business  in  butter,  grain,  hay,  general 
merchandise  and  produce  of  any  house  on  the  Coast 
outside  of  San  Francisco. 

Hale  Brothers  tb  Co. 
Consists  of  five  brothers  and  a  father.  They  own 
five  stores,  all  in  Central  California,  located  at 
Sacramento,  Stockton,  Salinas  City,  San  Jose,  and 
here  at  Petaluma.  Their  first  store  was  establish 
ed  in  San  Jose,  in  1876,  and  the  other  four  in  '78-9. 
Having  personally  visited  all  of  their  stores,  and 
having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mercantile 
business,  we  became  acquainted  with  the  several 
members  of  the  firm.  They  buy  and  sell  strictly 
for  cash.  One  or  two  of  the  brothers  are  East, 
and  do  the  buying.  Their  goods  are  bought  di- 
rectly from  the  manufacturers,  thus  saving  the 
jobbers'  comissions.  They  buy  for  cash,  and  cesh 
in  California  means  30  days.  They  pay  down,  thus 
saving  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Then,  they  have 
such  an  extensive  country  to  supply,  that  they  usu- 
ally take  tlio  entire  lot  of  a  certain  line  of  goods, 
making  another  discount.  Anyone  visiting  either 
of  their  stores  will  see  nil  new  goods,  the  one  price 
marked  in  plain  figures,  and  the  clerks  all  busy. 
■While  we  were  at  San  Jose,  the  citizens  and  capi- 
talists were  devising  ways  and  means  of  establish- 
ing various  manufacturing  enterpriiies  in  their 
midst,  and  we  saw  Mr.  M.  Hale,  the  father,  one  of 
the  most  active  men  in  fh^;  enterprise.  Mr.  Hale  is 
a  native  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  O.  A .  and  J.  M., 
the  two  older  brothers,  were  born  in  New  York, 
and  the  younger  brothers  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
all  genuine  .Yinericans.  We  have  no  interest  what- 
ever in  this  matter,  but  like  to  see  such  unison  in 
one  family,  for  "  lu  union  there  is  strength." 
Their  trade  this  year  will  aggregate  half  ;a  million 
dollars.  The 

Blanufactariiif; 

interests  of  Petaluma  are  quite  extensive  for  the 
size  of  the  place.  First,  the  Oriental  Flouring  Mills 
of  Geo.  H.  McNear  is  a  three-story  brick.  Con- 
nected with  these  mills  is  McNear  A  Bro 's  ware- 
houses, with  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons  of  grain.  The 
California  Mills,  built  in  1878,  by  J.  M.  Bowels  & 
Sous,  is  also  a  largo  brick,  with  a  capacity  of  100 
■  >.rrel8  of  flour  and  40  tons  of  feed  per  day. 


The  Petaluma  Tannery,  owned  by  Jacob  Wick. 
This  geutlenian  is  turning  out  10,000  sides  of  sole 
leather  annually. 

The  fouiinry  and  machine  shops  of  W.  H.Waith, 
who  was  formerly  foreman  of  the  Union  Foundry, 
of  San  Francisco,  is  building  steam  engines,  wind- 
mills, and  various  kinds  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. The 

Carria^U^e  anil  H'a;uft>ii  3Iaiiut*ai-t»ries 
Of  Petaluma  are  quite  extensive.    Wm.  Zartman  . 
.fc  Cj.  has  been  established  since  1852,  and  is  the  j 
largest  iu  the  place,  their  trade  extending  all  over 
the  Coast  to  N  ivadi,  Utah,  Oregon  and  Arizona. 

John  Lonanger's  carriage  and  wagon  factory,  lo- 
cated on  Main  street,  employs  a  number  of  men, 
and  makes  a  specialty  of  building  the  celebrated 
Petaluma  Patent  Cart;  also,  wagons  and  buggies: 
and  has  been  engaged  here  in  this  business  for  18 
years. 

E.  Hopjs,  on  Washington  street,  has  a  similar 
establishment,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  mo3< 
favorably  known  in  the  city. 

Wier  it  Spotswood,  on  the  east  si<"e  of  the  river, 
make  and  sell  Eisteru  manufactured  wagons  iu 
large  numbers. 

Planing  IMills. 

Tliereaio  two  planing  mills  in  tbis  place.  Messrs. 
L.  G.  Nay  .t  Cj.  are  the  largest.  Tliis  firm  are 
also  contractors  and  builders.  Tliej  new  Masonic 
Temple,  so  conspicuous  iu  our  illustration,  was 
built  under  the  supervision  of  L.  G.  Nay.  The 
Petaluma 

!<it«*ain  Marble  AVorks, 

Established  in  1.S75,  make  all  kinds  of  granite  and 
marble,  both  for  l)uil(ling  and  cemetery  work. 
These  are  the  largest  works  on  the  coast,  their 
trade  extending  over  the  entire  coast.  Thompson 
it  Lightner,  proprietors. 

The  new  mirble  works  of  M.  lloth,  who  learned 
his  trade  in  Europe,  are  here,  and  for  elegant  and 
artistic  designs  of  mouments,  we  have  never  seen 
any  finer. 

W.  S.  Brown,  on  Main  street,  works  mostly  in 
granite. 

We  visited  the  hardware  and  agricultural  imple- 
ment salesroom  of  L.  Bauer;  also  the  paint  and  fur- 
niture store  of  Ellsworth  <t  Wiswell,  who  carry 
large  and  well  selected  stocks  of  goods,  supplying 
an  extensive  country  in  both  Sonoma  and  Marin 
counties. 

There  are  two  breweries,  the  Petaluma,  estab- 
lished some  ten  years,  and  now  owned  by  George 
Robinson,  and  the  Sonoma  Brewery,  where  George 
Greiss  is  mnkiug  the  favorite  beverage. 

W.  A.  T.  Stratton  has  a  nursery  near  town,  and 
makes  a  specialty  of  cultivating  roses.  He  has 
nearly  every  variety  in  the  known  world.  Mr. 
Stratton  is  quite  a  clever  horticultural  writer.  We 
always  read  liis  articles  on  rose  and  flower  culture 
with  interest. 

Fine  Horses. 

We  were  at  the  city  of  Petaluma  during  their 
Fair,  and  witinssed  one  of  the  grandest  parades  of 
fine  horses  in  California.  Here  was  the  famous 
Due.  DeChatrcs,  who  took  the  first  premium  at  the 
Centennial  at  Philadi  lphia  in  187G,  as  a  fine 
draught  horse,  over  600  competitors,  and  he  sold 
for  more  money  than  any  draught  horse  ever  sold 
in  .Vmerica.  He  was  imported  from  France  by 
James  A.  Perry,  of  Wilmington,  III.  This  gentle- 
man has  imported  into  this  part  of  California 
gome  seventy  head  of  these  big  Normandy  horses. 
They  weigh  from  1,500  to  1,800  pounds.  A  large 
number  of  them  are  now  owned  in  the  vicinity  of 
Petaluma,  and  the  ditTeront  breeds  of  fine  draught 
horses  owned  in  Sonoma  county  make  this  the 
finest  horse  market  on  the  coast.  There  were  a 
number  of  these  fine  animals  at  the  Fair  that  we 
would  like  to  mention  ff  we  had  the  space  to  do  so. 

Sultice  it  to  say,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  visited  this  fair  one  year  ago,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  that  Sonoma  county,  California,  had  the 
finest  horses  in  the  United  States.  The  blooded 
cattle,  consisting  of  Ayershiers,  Durhams  and  Dev- 
ons,  were  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen  in  any 
country,  while  the  Spanish  and  French  Merino, 
Cotswold  and  Southdown,  sheep,  were  a  sight  to 
behold. 

We  would  very  much  like  to  describe  the  fine  va- 
rieties of  fruits,  grapes,  grain  and  agricultural 
productions  of  various  kinds,  if  we  had  the  space 
to  doso;  also  the  excellent  paintiiigsof  acaature  ar- 
tists of  Sonoma  and  Marin  counties,  which  we  saw 
at  this  fair.  One  of  the  greatest  attractions  was 
the  incubator  of  T.  B.  Jacobs  and  Dr.  I.  L.  Dias. 

9Inrk  F.  Jones, 
From  1,181  Washington  street,  Oakland,  was  there 
with  a  fine  lot  of  pianos  and  organs.    Mr.  Jones  is 
a  young  man,  and  a  splendid  pianist  and  organist. 
His  instruments  took  the  first  premium. 

$4chool«. 

Petaluma  has  excellent  schools.  The  buildings 
are  valued  at  $60,000.  There  are  fourteen  teach- 
ers and  650  pupils.  Several  fine  church  edifices 
and  one  well  arranged  theater,  besides  several  halls 
for  social  and  other  gatherings.  Nearly  all  the 
benevolent  societies  are  well  represented,  which 
is  indicative  of  the  intelligence  and  social  charac- 
ter of  the  people. 

Hotels. 

The  popular  .Vraerican  Hotel,  so  well  known  by  I 
the  traveling  public  for  a  great  many  years,  has 


been  kept  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Matzeubach,  who  has  re- 
tired from  hotel  life  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
disposed  of  the  same  to  a  couple  of  gentlemen  from 
the  East.  The  new  firm  are  known  as  Moore  and 
Sutton,  both  gentlemen  are  experienced  hotel  men. 
The  building  is  being  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
renovated. 

T>lie  Washinglon,  situated  opposite  the  Post-oftice, 
is  a  fine  two-story  brick,  and  kept  by  Soldate  &  Co. 
The  City  Hotel,  a  fine  three-story  building,  near  the 
new  Masonic  Temple.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
smaller  hotels  iu  tlie  place,  which  we  do  not  now 
remember. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  historical  town  of 
Sonoma, 

Whose  history  dates  back  to  1835,  when  General 
Vallejo  laid  out  the  town.  The  General  is  still 
living  here.  We  had  a  long  interview  with  this, 
one  of  California's  remarkable  men.  The  Gimeral 
was  born  at  the  city  of  Monterey,  July  7,  1808.  In 
1849  he  was  one  of  the  framers  of  California's  first 
constitution.  There  were  forty  members,  who,  in 
forty  workingdays, framed  aconstituiion  that  lasted 
California  for  thirty  years  of  her  first  prosperous 
and  happy  existence  under  the  present  GoVirnment. 
The  General  also  named  the  most  of  the  counties 
of  California,  and  he  is,  to-day, without  a  question, 
the  best  posted  man  in  the  early  or  present  history 
of  our  State.  We  never,  in  all  our  experience, 
found  a  man  with  such  a  retentis'e  memory  on 
State  Legislative  or  hietoiical  matters  as  the  Gen- 
eral. He  is  a  fine-looking  man,  and  anyone  unac- 
quainted with  him  would  not  put  him  at  more  than 
fifty  years.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  help- 
ing develop  California,  both  with  mind,  intellect 
and  money. 

Souom  I  valley  is  about  fifty  miles  due  north  from 
San  Francisco,  and  one  of  tlie  most  eligible  points 
for  a  country  residence.  Irs  soil  is  most  fertile  and 
highly  productive.  Its  climate  is  very  equable  and 
delightful.  It  has  been  long  settled,  and  possesses 
many  beautiful  homesteads.  The  Sonoma  Valley 
Uailroad  is  now  completed  from  Sonoma  Landing 
into  the  valley  tor  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  biUore  the  Santa  Uosa  and  So 
noma  Central  Railroad,  from  Benicia  to  Santa 
Rosa,  will  pass  through  this  cliarming  valley.  By 
reason  of  its  shelter  from  the  oceau  by  mountain 
ranges,  the  climate  of  this  valley  is  much  milder 
than  San  Francisco.  Tliu  entire  valley  is  taken  up 
with  vineyards,  aud  only  the  finest  qualities  of 
foreign  grapes  are  grown.  Two  and  a  half  miles 
oast  from  the  town  is  the  celebrated 

Rhine  Farm 
Of  J.  Gundlach  &  Co.,  who  have  a  large  wine  cellar 
at  tlie  corner  of  M  irket  and  Second  streets,  San 
Francisco.  On  their  farm  they  have  a  large  vine 
yard  of  choice  foreign  varieties  of  grapes.  They 
also  have  a 

Winery, 

With  a  capacity  of  making  200,000  gallons  cf  wine, 
and  a  distillery,  where  they  manufacture  puregrape 
brandy.  Their  wines  now  have  a  nations!  reputa- 
tion. 

Tiiere  are  a  numbar  of  other  wineries  in  this  im- 
mediite  vicinity.  Among  them  are  those  of  Julius 
DriscoU  A  Co.  and  C.  Aguillan,  in  the  town  of  So- 
noma. The  latter  gentleman  has  been  established 
sixteen  years.  He  is  also  manufacturing  brandy. 
Clianet,  Poppe,  Co.,  Thomas  Nan,  F.  Greatbouse, 
and  several  others,  are  located  here. 

Mr.  Henry  lUUe  is  building  a  large  stone  winery 
between  this  place  and  Santa  Rosa. 

The  famos  B  iena  Vista  Vineyard  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  State,  is  located  here,  and  many  more, 
which  we  have  not  the  space  to  mention. 

S  )Uoma  valley  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles 
long  and  from  one  to  ten  miles  in  width.  Small 
steamers  and  light  sailing  craft  come  up  to  within 
six  miles  of  the  town  of  Sonoma. 

l<a  ml. 

iTiproved  land  in  the  valley  is  valued  at  from 
$150  to  $500  per  acre.  This  depends  on  the  style  of 
improvements  and  the  kind  of  grapes  in  the  vine 
yard.  Second-rate  land  is  worth  from  $40  to  $50, 
and  is  usually  the  foothills.  Third-rate,  or  moun- 
tain grazing  land,  is  valued  at  from  $5  to  $15  per 
acre.  An  abundance  of  good  water  is  easily  obtained 
by  digging  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  according  to 
location. 

Town. 

The  town  of  Sonoma  is  laid  out,  like  most  towns 
in  Spain,  with  a  large  squareor  plaza  in  the  center, 
and  the  houses  arranged  around,  facing  inwards, 
with  streets  extending  from  each  side.  The  old 
Mission  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  plaza, 
and  the  famos  Bear  flagstalf,  whicli  bore  the  Bear 
Flag  in  1846,  is  still  staixling  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  plaza.  The  town  contains,  at  present, 
about  700  people,  of  nearly  all  nationalities. 

The  Sonoma  Valley  Bank, 
With  a  capital  of  $100,000, doing  a  general  banking 
business,  is  located  here.  David  Barris,  President; 
A.  F.  Haraszthy,  Vice-President ;  Jessie  Burris, 
Cashier. 

One  newspaper,  the  Sonoma  Index,  is  presiding 
over  the  destinies  of  these  people.  It  was  estab- 
lished some  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  is  is- 
sued every  Friday  by  Jones  Brothers. 

There  are  several  business  houses  besides  the 
wineries  already  mentioned.  Mr.  G.  Guethe  is 
manufacturing  large  wine-tanks.  There  are  a  great 


'  number  of  them  used  in  the  valley.   James  Martin 
is  engaged  in  manufacturing  wagons,  buggies,  etc. 
He  has  been  here  for  twenty-lour  years.  The 
Hotels 

Are:  The  Union,  a  two-story  stone  building,  kept 
by  F.  Oettel,  and  the  Sonoma  House,  by  Mrs. 
Glynn. 

I     Thiscompletesourdescriptionof  Sonomacounty. 

I  In  our  next  number  will  appear  a  complete  des- 
cription of  Napacounty,  which  is  the  largest  wine- 
producing  county  in  California. 


A   PROGKi<:SSIVB  CITY. 

1  The  Los  Angeles  IlenUd  has  the  following  re- 
I  garding  the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  its 
j  city  : 

At  no  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  Amer- 
ican era  iu  Los  Angeles  have  there  been  more 
striking  evidences  of  business  progress  and  mate- 
rial improvement  apparent  on  every  hand  than 
now.  Our  merchants  are  now  dealing  extensively 
with  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  are  every  day 
'  pushing  out  their  business  arms  farther  and  far- 
j  ther  into  the  country  opened  up  to  our  commercial 
enterprise  by  the  railroads.  Arizona  depends  al- 
most solely  on  our  city  for  a  wide  range  of  supplies, 
and  we  hope  soon  to  bo  able  to  say  that  the  can- 
neries of  Los  Angeles  and  other  factories  will  have 
supplanted  all  their  more  distant  and  less  eligibly 
}  located  competitors  in  a  line  of  productions  and 
manufactures  required  by  the  people  of  that  and 
the  adjoining  Territory.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  mills  of  our  city  should  not  furnish  to  our  ex- 
tensive back  country  all  the  woolen  goods  it  re- 
quires, and  we  are  sure  that  as  soon  as  capital  sees 
the  advantages  of  our  situation  for  the  cheap  man- 
ufacture of  all  articles  made  from  wool,  mills  ca- 
pable of  turning  out  all  kinds  of  goods  will  be  es- 
tablished here.  There  are  wonderful  possibilities 
here  for  the  expansion  of  our  woolen  manufac- 
tures, and  it  will  not  be  long  before  these  possibil- 
ities will  be  seized  and  acted  upon  by  shrewd  and 
foreseeing  business  men.  As  a  wine  and  brandy 
center,  Los  .\ngelea  is  only  in  the  beginning  of  a 
career  which  promises  to  lead  all  other  cities  in  the 
State.  The  extensive  preparations  which  our  lead- 
ing wine  men  are  making  to  increase  their  facili- 
ties for  the  manufacture  of  their  brands,  shows 
that  they  are  alive  to  the  great  increase  in  produc- 
tion which  is  destined  to  be  witnessed  here  in  the 
next  few  years.  In  other  lines  of  industry  the  de- 
velopments of  the  past  year  have  been  equally  en- 
couraging and  satisfactory.  The  reaction  of  a 
healthy  and  progressive  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing development  upon  real  estate  in  this  city  is 
manifest  in  the  increased  number  of  'ales  and  in 
the  extensive  improvements  that  have  been  going 
on  here  lor  the  past  twelve  months.  A  great  num- 
ber of  fine  business  buildings  have  been  erected 
during  that  time,  and  the  work  is  still  going  on. 
At  no  period  iu  our  history  have  there  been  more 
new  buildings  in  process  of  erection  at  one  time 
than  there  are  at  present.  Not  only  in  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city  is  this  gratifying  fact  apparent 
but  in  the  suburbs  and  resident  part  improvements 
are  going  on  in  every  direction.  Money  is  plenti- 
ful and  cheap,  and  nobody  hesitates  to  make  im- 
provements when  the  future  prosperity  of  a  city  is 
so  well  assured  as  ours  is.  A  noticeable  feature  of 
the  busy  times  now  upon  us  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  fictitious  about  them.  They  have  noth- 
ing whatever  in  common  with  a  sudden  "  boom," 
but  have  grown  np  gradually  and  surely  from  a 
solid  and  permanent  foundation.  The  productive 
industries  of  the  county  have  steadily  increased, 
and  good  prices  have  been  firmly  maintained. 
These  have  given  impetus  to  our  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries,  which  in  turn  have 
acted  favorably  upon  all  classes  of  business.  Thus 
all  our  interests  are  growing  steadily  stronger. 
Capitalists  can  invest  their  money  with  a  certainty 
that  it  is  going  to  earn  more  money.  The  risk  o( 
loss  is  narrowed  down  to  the  smallest  limit,  while 
the  chances  of  gain  are  greatly  enlarged.  A  city 
whose  business  and  whose  tributary  industries  are 
in  a  healthy  condition  of  this  character  can  well 
aflbrd  to  feel  that  its  future  is  on  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  the  people  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  located  in  it  can  facilitate  themselves  on  the 
certainty  that  its  growth  in  population  and  wealth 
to  a  large  city  is  only  a  question  of  time. 


A   RIVERSIDE  HORTICULTURIST. 

The  Kiverside  Pre.s.s  says:  "  A.  S.  White  has 
one  of  the  finest  young  orchards  in  the  valley; 
many  of  the  budded  trees  are  now  loaded  with 
oranges.  When  it  comes  to  varieties  he  will 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  be  has  some 
70  varieties  of  pears,  some  40  varieties  of  or- 
anges and  lemons  and  nearly  all  the  known 
varieties  of  grapes,  including  the  best  northern 
grapes.  The  orchard  covers  40  acres.  A  large 
number  of  his  orange  trees  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  Riverside  Xavel,  and  others  are 
being  budded.  He  first  introduced  the  style  of 
planting  the  fan  palm  alternated  with  the  Gre- 
villa  Robusta  ns  a  shade  for  the  sidewalk,  and 
the  avenue  in  front  of  his  place  is  rapidly  as- 
suming a  very  tropical  appearance. " 

I 


October. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


PERUVIAN  BITIERS! 


A  Trial  of  These 

PERUVIAN  BITTERS 

Will  Conviuce  You  that  they  are  the 

Best  Bitters  in  the  World. 


They  Effectually  Cure  MALARIAL 
DISEASES;  VITALIZE  THE  SYS 
TEM  and  arrest  the  ravages  of  the 
Dreadful  Alcohol   Habit— DYPSO 
MAMA. 


For  Sale  by  a,U  Dru*jr^i»'s  anil  Wine 
Mercliaiits. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IM  FPRS 

LICK  HOUSE, 

San  Francisco,  -      -  California. 
ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


■J^LEGANTLY  FURNISHED  KOO  >IS. 
-■^  KIUST-<:l. \S>^  RKSTAUR\NT. 

The  Handsomest  Diniiiif-rooin  in  tUe  World. 

W3I.  F.  HARRISOIV,  3Iiinager. 

THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 

DEPOSITS   OF  BULLION   RECEIVED,  MELTED 
iuto  bars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  liours. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  office  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  express,  and  teturus  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
indnstiial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
upon.  Consultatiius  on  chemical  and  metallurgical 
questions. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


NEW  REVISION 

NEW  TESTAMENT, 

As  made  by  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  England  and 
America.  Half  the  Price  of  Correspondinsr 
Enirlish  Edition  Lart  e  type,  linen  super  calen. 
dered  paper,  elegsnt  binding.  A  separate  "t  oinpre- 
hensive  History  of  the  Bible  and  its  Transla- 
tions,"  inrludiiig  a  full  account  of  tlie  New  Re- 
vision, given  to  subscribi  rs 

Best  chance  lor  agents  ever  (jtfered.  Send  stamp  for 
particulars  at  once. 

The  Henry  Bill  Publlshinir  Co., 

Norwich,  Conn. 


SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 


(JREAT  .III.XEUAL  WEALTH. 


Tropical  aud  Senii-Tropical  Fruits. 


F  I  N  E     C  L  I  M  A  T  E 


Towns   an«l    Villages  Described. 


[B I  the  Traveling  Ayriil  nf  Thk  Kesoub 


Sill  Beniardiuo  is  tlie  largest  county  in  the  State, 
if  not  the  largest  iu  the  Union,  and  is  Iccated  in 
tlie  soiUlieni  part  of  California,  528  miles  south- 
east from  San  Francisco,  by  tlit;  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  which  runs  through  tlie  county.  It  is 
b  tnnded  on  the  north  by  Inyo  County  and  the 
State  of  Nevada;  on  the  east  by  Arizona,  the  Col- 
orado River  forming  the  line  ;  on  the  south  by  San 
Diego  County,  aud  on  the  weat  by  Los  .\ngples  and 
Kern  counties.  It  con  tains  an  area  of  1.5,022,080  acres 
of  surface,  larger  in  extent  than  several  of  the  New 
England  States  together.  Fully  13,720,000  acres  of 
this  vast  couu try  is  a  barren  desert  and  mountain 
waste,  or  mineral  lands.  According  to  the  best  in- 
iormation  we  could  get  there  are  about  200  000 
acres  fit  for  a^rii'ullural  purposes  and  fruit  cul- 
ture. The  population  in  18S0  was  7,663,  but  would 
amount  to  fully  8, .500  at  present,  on  account  of  so 
many  new  mining  discoveries.  The  taxable  pro- 
p 'rty,  from  the  County  Assessor's  books,  show 
$3  936.Gi8  but  the  Board  of  Equalization  raised  it 
to  $4,000,000,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  i.")  fl..50. 
The  agricultural  and  fruit  lands  are  nearly  all  in 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county,  which  is 
called  San  Bernardino  Valley.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  passes  through  from  Los  Angeles,  south- 
east, to  Yuma,  which  lies  on  the  Colorado  River, 
and  is  in  the  soitheaat  corner  of  California.  The 
Colorado  is  navigable  for  several  hundred  miles 
north  from  Yuma.  The  Santa  Ana  is  the  next 
largest  stream,  which  is  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  county.  We  glean  some  of  the  following 
information  from  the  San  Bernardino  Times: 

One  of  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  San 
Bernardino  is  its  abundance  of  water.  Almost  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  numerous  streams  pour 
into  it  from  all  directions,  while  artesian  water  can 
be  oVitained  almost  anywhere  in  the  valley  by  sink- 
ing from  30  to  300  feet.  There  are  now  over  4.50 
flowing  wells  in  the  valley,  affording  pure  water  for 
the  household  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
Owing  to  this  abundance  of  water  the  farmers  have 
less  dread  of  a  dry  season  than  is  experienced  in 
other  parts  of  the  South,  while  a  failure  of  crops 
is  a  thing  wholly  unknown. 

In  resources,  this  county  can  boast  as  great 
variety  as  it  can  of  climate  and  physical  features. 
The  principal  ones  are  agricultural  products,  semi- 
l^ropical  and  deciduous  fruits,  lumber,  wool,  cattle, 
gold,  silver,  lead,  and  honey.  The  staple  cereal  is 
barley,  which  is  a  winter  crop,  and  in  ordinary 
good  seasons  yields  very  heavily.  After  the  barley 
is  harvested,  on  damn  or  irrigable  lands,  if  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  crop  of  corn  ;  alfalfa,  which  is  the 
principal  hay  crop,  yields  very  heavily,  and  is  cut 
from  four  to  seven  times  in  the  season,  yielding  at 
each  cutting  about  two  tons  per  acre.  Veratables 
of  all  kinds  attain  here  an  enormous  growth,  as  do 
all  other  agricultural  products.  The  cultivation 
of  semi-tropical  fruits  has  of  late  years  received  a 
large  share  of  attention,  and  immense  tracts  of 
land  have  been  devoted  to  their  culture.  The  prin- 
cipal frnit  section  is  in  and  around  Riverside, 
where  there  is  a  stretch  of  country  some  twelve 
miles  in  lengtli,  devoted  entirely  to  semi-tropical 
fruits,  and  already  the  owners  are  receiving  hand- 
some incomes  from  their  orchards.  Riverside  is 
now  boxing  and  shipping  largo  quantities  of  rais- 
ins, which  are  pronounced  by  judges  the  best  in 
Califorria  and  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  Besides 
semi-tropical  fruits,  all  those  of  more  northern  lat- 
itudes can  be  raised,  and  apples  and  berries  raised 
in  the  mountains  are  unsurpassed  for  size  and 
flavor.  Although  these  fruits  grow  in  the  valley, 
they  do  not  attain  that  degree  of  excellence  which 
those  grown  in  the  mountains  do.  Figs,  almonds, 
walnuts,  and,  in  short,  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  nuts 
do  well  here. 

Another  important  industry  of  the  county  is 
apiculture,  to  which  of  late  years,  a  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  devoted.  Large  quantities  of 
honey  have  been  and  are  continually  being  shipped 
from  this  county  to  the  East  and  Europe.  The 
abundance  of  water,  and,  in  consequence,  of  bee 
feed,  renders  this  business  less  risky  and  more 
profitable  here  than  in  those  sections  where  a  season 
of  droiigth  mnv  carry  awav  the  profits  of  several 
good  years.  San  Bernardino  honey  ranks  with 
that  of  Sin  Diego,  unequaled  in  quality,  flavor  and 
clcaruesa. 


Timber. 

The  mountains  surrounding  the  valley  arc  filled 
with  magnificent  forests  of  pine,  cedar,  oak,  and 
other  timbers.  There  are  nnw  four  saw  mills  en- 
gaged in  lumbering,  and  their  supply  of  timber  is 
practically  exhaustless. 

.\nother  of  the  great  industries  of  the  county 
is  that  of  wine  growing.  It  is  here  that  the  Cuca- 
mungo  vineyard,  the  wines  of  which  have  a  na- 
tional reputation,  is  located.  .Vnother  very  large 
vineyard,  the  Barton,  is  located  at  old  San  Bernar- 
dino. In  addition  to  these  there  are  uuinbers  ot 
smaller  patches  devoted  to  vines,  which  aggregate 
a  very  important  item  in  the  exports  of  the  county. 

Wool  is  also  a  great  article  of  export,  the  un- 
cultivated tracts  outside  of  the  valley  atl'ordiiig 
excellent  pasturage  for  sheep,  of  which  large  flocks 
are  kept,  their  wool  finding  a  ready  market  iu  the 
East,  where  it  is  mostly  sent. 

Allneral  Resources. 

The  numerous  and  rich  mining  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  during  the  past  two  years 
are  already  attracting  considerable  attention  abroad 
andcaiiital  is  making  inquires  conoerning  tlitm,  aud 
iiimany  cases  investing.  We  do  not  think  there  is 
a  safer  investment  iu  this  county  than  can  be  found 
ill  these  mines,  or  one  more  certain  to  yield  good 
returns.  At  present  they  are  principally  owned 
by  poor  men,  who  have  not  the  means  to  prosecute 
work  on  them  necessary  to  put  them  on  a  paying 
basis,  and  as  poor  men  cannot  afford  to  own  mines, 
we  look  for  the  history  of  other  mining  sections  to 
be  repeated  here.  The  discoverers  will  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  sell  to  capitalists  at  reasonable 
figures,  and  these  latter  will  be  able,  by  means  of 
prosecuting  the  work  on  a  paying  scale  and  being 
able  to  develop  the  mines  and  put  up  the  necessary 
machinery  for  working  the  ores  to  make  these  mines 
pay  handsome  dividends.  It  is  not  the  pioneers  of 
a  country  or  the  founders  of  a  business  who  usu- 
ally derive  the  greatest  benefits  from  tlieir  enter- 
prise, nor  is  it  the  discoverers  of  rich  mines,  but 
usually  others,  who  gather  the  bulk  of  the  harvest 
which  they  have  sown,  and  this  is  the  infle'xible 
law  of  wealth  that  it  shall  benefit  by  the  labors  of 
others.  These  mines  offer  great  inducements  for  in- 
vestment, and  we  tliink  that  before  long  capital 
will  find  its  way  into  them  and  the  returns  from 
them  will  bring  in  a  fine  revenue  from  this  part  of 
the  State. 

Lytle  Creek  Placers. 

Lytle  Creek  is  the  first  creek  west  of  the  Cajon 
Pass,  in  the  San  Bernardino  range,  it  empties 
into  the  Santa  Ana  River.  Numerous  placer  mines 
have  been  located  on  this  creek  and  worked  at  in- 
tervals for  nearly  thirty  years,  but  never  with  such 
promise  of  success  as  at  present.  These  mines  are 
located  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  northwest  ot 
the  town  of  San  Bernardino,  and  have  yielded  large 
quantities  of  coarse  gold.  The  means  now  em- 
ployed in  working  them  are  much  superior  to  those 
employed  of  yore,  and  the  results  are  correspon- 
dingly greater  and  more  profitable. 

The  Mohave  gravel  mines,  located  in  Ilolcomb 
Valley,  is  a  vast  deposit  of  placer  gold,  about  forty 
miles  northeast  of  San  Bernardino  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mohave  River;  a  great  many  locations 
have  been  made  and  prospectors  are  now  making 
$3  a  day  iu  panning.  These  mines  are  being  sur- 
veyed for  permanent  work  by  an  Eastern  company. 

Tl»e  Bear  Valley  Mines 
Lie  four  miles  east  of  Holcomb  Valley.  The  mines 
■of  this  district  are  gold  quartz,  free  milling  ores 
occurring  in  exceedingly  large  deposits,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  slide.  A  forfy-stamp  mill  was 
erected  by  E.  .1.  Baldwin,  and  a  failure  made  for 
lack  of  proper  management  and  judgment  in  sort- 
ing the  ore.  The  miners  who  worked  the  tailings 
made  considerable  money. 

The  I.ione  Valley  Mines 
Are  12  miles  east  of  Bi-ar  Valley  and  90  miles  north- 
east of  San  Bernardino  by  wagon  road.  There  have 
been  about  60  locations  made  in  this  distiict, 
the  ores  are  mostly  smelting  galena  and  carbon- 
ates;  veins  large  and  extensive  are  being  opened 
to  a  considerable  extent;  timber  aud  water  in 
abundance.  The 

Black  Hawk  Mines 
Are  located  80  miles  northeast  of  San  Bernardino 
and  four  miles  north  of  Bear  Valley,  on  the  east 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range ;  about  30  location.>- 
hsvebem  made.  The  ores  are  smelting  galena 
and  carbonate  of  high  grade  ;  veins  large  and  well 
developed  by  shafts  aud  tunnels  ;  timber  and  water 
inexhauatable. 

Dry  I^ake  District 

Is  91  miles  mrthoa-it  of  Sau  B  Tuardino  ;  gold  and 
silvM-oresof  high  grids  3-2  locations;  width  of 
veins  run  from  6  to  20  feet;  plenty  of  timber  and 
water  within  16  miles. 

New  York  DIs'rict 
Is  ahint  40  miles  goutheaat  of  Ivaupah.  There 
areeiglit  largo  veins  of  silver  ore  in  this  district  ; 
avera^jo  width  4  feet  to  12  feet,  well  developed  by 
shafts  and  levels,  to  a  depth  of  80  feet,  showing 
well  defined  veins  and  large  bodies  of  good  ore 
which  works  from  S40  to  $60  per  ton.  These  ores 
are  reb  ■llious  and  require  roasting  before  milling. 

Alvord  District. 
Is  lOT  miles  '1  irtli -ist  fr  nn  Sin  Bernardino,  and 
10  miles  north  of  H  iwley's  station  on  the  Mohavt 
River.   Here  the  gold  is  found  iu  a  large  vein  of 


jaspar,  which  assays  from  $10  to  $120  per  ton. 
Vnalysis  by  .lohii  T.  Roed  shows  gold,  iron,  alum- 
inium aud  qu  vrtz  ;  1,000  tons  iu  sight ;  no  excava- 
tions in  sight  yet. 

Ivanpnh  District, 
riie  oldest  and  most  thoroughly  developed  district 
iu  the  county,  lies  190  miles  northeast  from  San 
IJjrnardino.  Tlio  mines  of  this  district  yield  mill- 
ing ores  of  high  grade  and  have  produced  large 
quantities  of  silver  bullion.  The  veins  are  small, 
riiereare  two  five-stamp  mills  iu  the  district,  and 
the  out-putof  silver  is  largo  and  profitable. 

Mohave  District 
Is  75  miles  northeast  from  S.iu  Bernardino,  on  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  These 
mines  are  galena  aud  carbonate  and  assay  $10  to 
sue  silvjr  and  30  to  50  per  cent,  lead  ;  the  veins  are 
large  and  well  prospected. 

The  Ura  Grande 
.Mine,  on  the  Mohave  river,  is  extcnsivb  and  rich, 
and  has  brought  together  a  large  number  of  min- 
ers: an  excellent  10-stamp  mill  has  been  erected 
and  is  now  running. 

Grape  Vine  District 
Is  75  mil  )S  north  of  Sau  Ituniardino.  The  ores  of 
this  District  arc  silver  oies,  horn  silver,  and  native 
silver.  The  principal  location  has  a  shaft  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  a  drift  from  one  wall  to  the 
other  showing  a  ledge  of  .33  feet  in  width  which  as- 
says up  to  $25,000  per  ton  and  it  is  claimed  that  8 
feet  of  the  vein  averages  S3, 000  per  ton,  and  the  en- 
tire vein  averages  S40  per  ton.  The  vein  matrix 
is  sulphate  of  barata.  A  great  many  locations  have 
been  made  in  this  district  of  the  same  character 
and  the  miners  are  very  enthusiastic. 

Calico  Mountain  District, 
Situate  seven  miles  from  Waterman's  mine  shows 
the  same  character  of  ore;  low  grade  on  surface: 
assays  from  a  trace  of  silver  to  $240  per  ton:  ledg- 
es from  four  to  fifty  leet  in  width.  There  have  been 
a  great  many  locations  made  in  this  locality  and 
miners  are  busily  engaged  in  sinking  shafts  for  the 
development  of  the  mines. 

Ord  District 
Is  70  miles  northeast  of  Sau  Bernardino.  The  ores 
of  this  district  are  principally  gold,  of  rather  low 
grade;  The  principal  mine  is  the  Snow  Storm,  which 
crops  out  for  four  or  five  miles  ;  this  ledge  has  been 
recently  tapped  by  a  tunnel  at  a  depth  of  150  feet, 
exposing  a  ledge  12  feet  in  width,  which  assays  from 
$16  to  $40  per  ton  in  gold,  with  some  silver  and 
copper.  The  ores  are  milling,  and  the  company  say 
they  will  have  a  10-stanip  mill  running  iu  a  short 
time  ;  if  so,  this  will  bo  a  productive  district. 

Bladen  District 
Is  situated  in  San  Diego  county  but  so  near  as  to 
be  virtually  part  of  the  county,  being  tributary 
thereto.  The  ores  of  this  locality  are  gold,  free 
milling,  low  grade.  The  Bladen  ledge  is  between 
granite  and  slate  and  can  easily  be  traced  for  three 
miles. 

Pinacarte  District, 

Twenty-six  miles  south  uf  Sau  Bernardino  was  lo- 
cated May  14th,  1880.  Bliud  leads  of  free  gold  are 
the  rule. 

A  5-8tamp  mill  has  recently  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Crittenden  and  Kendall.  The 

Temescal  Tin  Mines 
Are  30  miles  south  of  San  Bernardino,  at  the  base 
of  the  Eastern  Twin  Peaks:  they  have  been  opened 
to  a  considerable  extent  ;  the  ore  is  very  rich  and 
there  is  plenty  of  it,  and  it  has  been  pronounced 
by  experts  the  largest  deposit  of  tin  in  the  world. 

Silverado  District 
Is 45  miles  southwest  of  San  Bernardino:  ledges 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  width,  bearing  N.  E.,  8. 
W.;  ore  rebellious  and  requires  roasting.  Eight 
tons  of  this  ore  were  worked  in  San  Francisco  and 
gave  a  result  of  upwards  of  $400  per  ton. 

San  Antonio  District 
Is  30  miles  northwest  of  San  Bernardino.  The 
placer  mines  of  this  district  have  been  worked  at 
intervals  for  many  years  and  have  produced  large 
quantities  of  gold.  Further  up  the  canyon  several 
locations  have  been  made  on  veins  of  galena,  said 
to  be  large  veins  and  good  smelting  ores.  Near  the 
head  of  the  canyon,  toward  the  summit  of  the 
Bald  Mountain,  a  number  of  locations  havo  been 
made  on  large  quartz  veins  bearing  gold  ;  lodges 
supposed  to  bo  the  source  of  placer  gold. 

The  new  mines  in  silver  mountain  district  50 
miles  north  of  San  IJernardino  and  from  10  to  15 
miles  weat  of  the  Point  of  Rocks,  on  the  Mohave 
river,  are  all  recent  discoveries  ;  a  number  of  loca- 
tions havo  been  made  ;  ledges  said  to  be  largo,  of 
which  a  portion  is  galena,  high  grade  smelting  ores, 
while  others  are  gold  and  silver  orts  free  milling. 
CMmate. 

The  climate  of  the  county  is  as  varied  as  are 
its  physical  features.  The  valley,  owing  to  its  in- 
land position,  possesses  a  climate  differing  from 
the  seaboard  towns,  the  dryness  of  its  atmosphere 
constituting  a  marked  difference.  The  spring  and 
fall  months  are  the  most  enjoyable,  the  weather 
then  being  all  perfection.  The  temperature  is 
steady,  the  nights  cool,  the  days  cloudless,  and  a 
pleasant  sea  breeze,  which  reaches  the  valley  every 
day  from  eleven  to  two  o'clock,  and  continuing  until 
sunset,  greatly  modifies  the  heat,  even  of  midsum- 
mer. In  midsummer  the  days  are  hotter  than  the 
coast  towns,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  95  de- 
grees to  105  degrees.  The  heat,  however,  is  dry  and 
not  at  all  enervating  or  oppressive,  aud  work  can  be 
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carried  on  in  the  sun  with  more  pleasure  than  when 
the  thermometer  records  75  degrees  in  the  East. 
Sunstroke  is  a  thing  utterly  unknown  in  this  valley; 
the  regular  sea  breeze  which  reaches  the  valley  dai- 
ly, while  it  does  not  affect  the  thermometer,  greatly  ! 
modifies  the  heat  which  would,  otherwise,  be  op- 
pressive. The  nights  are  always  cool,  and  a  pairof 
blankets  will  be  found  desirable  almost  every  night 
through  the  summer  months.  \ 

Winter  is  the  rainy  season  and  when  not  rain- 
ing the  days  are  usually  clear,  warm  and  pleasant. 
There  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  when  men  cannot 
work  out  doors  in  comfort  in  their  shirt  sleeves. 
In  the  valley  occasional  frosty  nights  occur  in  the 
winter  season,  but  from  this  vit>itation  the  foot- 
hills surrounding  the  valley  are  always  exempt,  and 
the  most  tender  plants  flourish  in  the  open  air 
without  injury.  The  most  disagreeable  features  of 
the  winter  are  the  "northers"  which  usually  come 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  They  are  hot, 
parching  winds  from  the  desert,  which,  though  sel- 
dom boisterous  are  depressive  and  destructive,  as 
they  evaporate  all  moisture  from  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life,  leaving  everything  scorched  and  parch- 
ed. They  are,  however,  of  infrequent  occur-  [ 
rence.  A  change  of  climate  may  be  had  by  a  drive  | 
up  the  mountains,  requiring  but  a  few  hour's  time, 
where  cool  and  refreshing  valleys  are  found, 
abounding  in  forests  and  streams,  and  where  the 
waather,  even  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year  is 
spring-like  and  balmy. 

Towns. 

The  principal  town  and  county  seat  is  San  Ber- 
nardino containing  some  3.000  inhabitants.  It  was 
located,  and  sett  led  by  the  Mormons,  and  coverH  one 
square  mile.  Like  all  their  towns  it  is  regularly 
laid  out,  with  broad  streets  running  north  and  i 
south,  eastand  west,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  j 
right  angles.  The  blocks,  each  containing  eighl 
acres,  are  subdivided  into  lots  of  one  acre  each. 
It  is  thickly  studded  with  trees,  as  is  indeed  the 
whole  vTlIey,  which,  with  the  bright  green  of  the  | 
gardens  an  I  uirrounding  tii-lds,  give  it  more  the  ap-  ' 
pearance  ot  %  New  England  village  than  a  Califor- 
nia town.  A  large  number  of  the  lots  have  artesian 
wells  on  them  which  are  sunk  at  a  small  cos".  It 
contains  a  number  of  very  creditable  houses,  busi- 
ness blocks,  has  good  hotel  accomodations,  and  is 
in  all  respects  a  modern  American  town.  During 
the  year  1879  it  was  visited  by  several  heavy  fires, 
which  nearly  destroyed  the  entire  business  portion; 
but  it  is  now  rebuilt,  and  a  better  class  of  build- 
ings have  taken  the  place  of  those  destroyed.  The 
buildings  are  mainly  of  brick,  of  which  an  excel- 
lent article  is  procurable  at  low  figures.  It  has 
several  good  public  buildings— Court  House, 
school  houses,  theatre,  etc. 

The  Bank 

Of  San  Bernardino  is  located  here,  and  is  doing  a 
regular  banking  business,  besides,  buying  and  sell- 
ing gold  and  silver  bullion  from  the  above  de- 
scribed mines,  Lewis  Jacobs,  manager. 

Newspapers. 
There  are  two  weekly  newspapers  published  here. 
The  Times  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges,  and  Mr. 
Isaacs,  the  editor,  is  an  able  deicriptive  writer.  The 
Index,  also  a  very  good  paper,  and  alive  to  the  in- 
terests of  Southern  California  is  published  by 
Hopkins  <ft  Wilson. 

Hotels. 

There  are  two  first-class  hotels.  Starkie's,  on 
the  principal  business  street,  is  a  brick,  lately 
rebuilt,  and  owned  by  August  Starkie.  The  South- 
ern, a  large  and  well-kept  house,  by  Kurtz  A  Evans. 
There  arc,  also,  a  number  of  less  pretentious  hotels 
in  Ihe  place. 

Woolen  .tlills. 

Tile  Sa.i  Bernardino  Woolen  Mills,  located  a  few 
miles  from  town,  have  a  fine  water  power,  and  are 
manufacturing  various  kinds  of  woulcn  goods  by 
Turner  &  Gamble, 

Floor  nilllg. 

There  are  two  flouring  mills  here,  one  in  the 
town  and  the  other  a  short  distance  southeast. 
Both  mills  are  run  by  water  power;  one  planing 
mill. 

Mr.  H.  Goodsell  is  the  pioneer  brick  maker. 
This  gentleman  deserves  special  notice  ;  he  has 
made  nearly  all  the  brick  for  the  town  of  San  Ber- 
nardino ;  also  furnished  the  brick  for  the  hotel  at 
Colton,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
for  several  business  houses  in  that  place.  San 
Bernardino  has  some  large  general  stores  and 
wagon  manufactories,  as  it  has  a  large  country  to 
supply.  Several  extensive  saw  mills  are  located  up 
in  the  mountains,  furnishing  large  quantities  of 
lumber  or  the  town.  Colton  Station  is  but  three  j 
miles  from  San  Bernardino,  and  a  fine  level  street 
leading  to  the  railroad.  The  hotels  at  San  Ber- 
nardino run  their  busses  to  all  trains  on  this  great 
trans-continental  thoroughfare.  San  Bernardino 
is  well  supplied  with 

Schools. 

There  are  thirty-three  schools  in  the  county,  and 
the  State  apportioned  $16,923.16  this  year  for  that 
purpose  alone ;  as  competent  teachers  as  can  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  State  are  here. 

There  are  several  very  credi  able  church  struc- 
tures in  the  town.   We  now  pass  on  to 
Riverside, 

A  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  San  Bernardino, 
which,  although  quite  youthful,  is  a  thriving  set- 


tlement. It  is  almost  entirely  settled  by  Eastern 
people,  mostly  of  some  means,  many  of  whom  have 
located  here  for  their  health  ;  some  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  this  mild  climate,  and  some  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  semi-tropical  fruits,  to  which  the  entire 
country  is  devoted.  It  has  an  air  of  newness  ;  the 
houses  are  all  neat  and  clean,  gardens  well  kept, 
and  everything  indicative  of  enterprise  and  thrift. 
It  has  several  churches,  public  school  houses,  town 
hall  and  other  public  buildings. 

The  settlement  of  Riverside  is  a  colony,  and  is 
about  twelve  miles  in  length  by  about  four  wide. 
The  people  depend  wholly  on  irrigation.  The  col- 
ony has  the  water  right  of  the  Santa  Ana  river, 
which  heads  up  in  the  mountains  northeast  from 
San  Bernardino,  and  also  the  water  furnished  by 
some  four  hundred  and  fifty  artesian  wells,  from 
San  Bernardino  valley,  is  allowed  to  flow  on  to  Riv- 
erside. The  river  is  taken  out  of  its  course  and 
distributed  through  hundreds  of  small  canals  and 
ditchfs  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  immense 
orange  orchards  in  the  place.  This  is  certainly  one 
of  the  handsomest  places  in  California.  We  were 
present  at  the  Citrus  Fruit  Fair  last  March,  and 
the  finest  oranges,  lemons  and  limes  we  saw  in 
Southern  California,  were  grown  at  Riverside,  and 
no  finer  raisins  are  produced  in  the  world  than 
those  from  this  charming  place.  The  Riverside 
Land  and  Irrigating  Company  is  making  extensive 
improvements  this  year. 

Lug^onia. 

Lugonia  is  the  name  applied  to  that  portion  of 
San  Bernardino  county  lying  between  Old  San  Ber- 
nardino and  Crofton,  and  having  the  Santa  Ana 
river  for  its  northern  boundary,  while  on  the  south 
it  isbouuded  by  the  foothills  north  of  the  San  Timo- 
teoCanyon.  The  village  is  delightfully  located.  On 
the  north  is  the  San  Bernardino  range  of  moun- 
tains, rising  more  than  four  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  extending  some  forty  miles.  On  the 
east  may  be  seen  the  grand  old  mountains.  Gray- 
back  and  San  Bernardino,  towering  many  thousand 
feet  above  their  fellows;  while  on  the  west,  the  al- 
most level  plain  stretches  out  some  seventy  miles 
to  Los  Angeles  and  the  ocean.  Lying  many  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  has  a  sur- 
prisingly charming  climate,  not  excelled  in  the 
Stat*'  the  gentle  breeze  from  the  ocean  blowing 
constantly  through  the  summer.  The 
Soil 

In  this  valley  is  greatly  diversified,  from  a  light 
sandy  loam  to  a  heavy  black  adobe.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  fruit-growing  sections  in  the  State,  being 
comparatively  free  from  frost  and  ws'ered  from  a 
never-failing  stream.  Land,  the  title  of  which  is 
generally  from  the  United  States  Government,  has 
heretofore  been  held  in  large  tracts;  but  there  is  a 
growing  disposition  to  sell  in  small  farms  to  actual 
settlers,  and  many  such  can  now  be  obtained  at 
prices  ranging  from  $35  to  $50  per  acre.  This  in- 
cludes the  water  right. 

Fruits. 

The  fruits  of  the  citrus  family — the  peach,  apri- 
cot and  grape — are  principally  grown,  and  are, 
with  the  olive,  the  most  profitable.  The  famous 
orange  grove  of  Old  San  Bernardino,  adjoining  the 
settlement  on  the  west,  and  the  fruit  grown  in  Lu- 
gonia, is  not  excelled  anywhere  in  the  State.  Hav- 
ing visited  this  place  in  March,  this  year,  when  the 
orange,  lemon  and  lime  orchards  were  laden  with 
ripe,  delicious  fruit,  we  know  whereof  we  speak. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

In  speaking  of  the  large  number  of  them  opened 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bakersfield,  Kern  county,  the 
Gazette  says : 

The  total  number  of  these  wells,  now  flowing,  is 
eleven,  and  two  more  are  partly  bored  but  are 
widely-asunder,  and  one  object  in  boring  them 
would  seem  to  be  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  ar- 
tesian belt.  This,  as  far  as  definitely  indicated  by 
these  wells,  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  lenth  from 
east  to  west  andof  an  average  breadth  of  six,  lying 
immediately  to  the  north  and  along  Kern  and 
Buena  Vista  Lakes  and  the  connecting  slough.  The 
tract  contains  about  seventy  thousand  acres,  and, 
all  things  considered,  apart  from  artesian  water,  it 
is  the  most  desirable  portion  of  the  valley.  It  is 
healthy,  the  drainage,  as  in  all  parts  of  the  vallty, 
is  good,  the  soil  of  the  richest  description,  and 
the  surface  so  generally  level  and  smooth  that  it 
may  be  placed  under  irrigation  at  the  minimum  of 
expense.  It  is  believed  that  this  belt  may  be  traced 
many  miles  farther  to  the  eastward,  and  to  the 
westward  it  may  incline  to  the  north  ai  d  be  traced 
to  the  vicinity  of  Tulare  Lake.  It  is  altogether 
improbable  that  it  has  been  traced  to  its  extreme 
limits.  North  of  the  tract  we  have  described, 
although  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  find 
artesian  water,  they  have  all  failed,  not  perhaps 
because  artesian  water  does  not  exist,  but  for-ea- 
son  that  the  experiments  were  not  undertaken  with 
that  provision  and  preparation  they  would  have 
been  had  it  been  believed  necessary  to  bore  to 
great  d  pths.  The  average  flow  of  water  is  about 
0.20  cubic  feet  per  second  and  is  said  to  be  slowly 
increasing.  Probably  this  water,  if  stored  in  res- 
ervoirs to  be  used  when  required,  each  well  would 
irrigate  forty  acres.  The  average  discharge,  we 
are  told,  is  greater  than  the  wells  of  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Bernardino  counties,  although  none  has 
yet  boen  opened  equali  ng  the  remarkable  flow.of 


two  or  three  in  those  counties ;  but  probably  there 
will  be  many  such  when  our  wells  approximate 
them  in  number.  With  the  exception  of  one  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  belt,  which  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur,  the  water  is  of  the  best 
and  purest  quality.  The  business  of  boring  for 
flowing  water  is  yet  in  its  experimental  stage,  but 
it  is  demonstrated  that  artesian  water  may  be  ob- 
tained over  an  extensive  area  of  fertile  land,  that 
further  experiments  may  greatly  widen,  as  well  as 
demonstrate  that  in  many  places  it  may  be  tapped 
and  found  in  stronger  flow  nearer  the  surface  than 
has  been  the  case  with  any  rf  the  wells  referred  to. 
Thus  far  none  of  them,  we  believe,  have  been  util- 
ized for  irrigation,  hut  the  water  is  a  great  boon  to 
many  of  the  tenants  of  Messrs.  Haggin  iV  Carr  for 
drinking  and  culinary  purposes. 

PIO.VKER  ORATION. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  very 
able  and  interesting  oration  delivered  by  Capt. 
W.  F.  Swasey,  at  the  pioneers'  celebration  in 
Jackson,  Amador  county,  Sept.  9tb: 

"I  shall  attempt  no  statistical  or  narrative 
relation  of  history,  or  glowing  description  of 
magnificent  scenery  and  unrivalled  climate, 
but  rather  treat  this  occasion  as  one  of  frater- 
nal and  loving  communion.  Enough  to  say  of 
the  pione  rs  of  California  that  they  found  her 
an  uncu''ivated,  almost  unpopulated  paradise 
bloomirg  in  silence  and  solitude  amid  primev- 
al and  magnificent  luxuriance.  They  sought 
her,  they  wooed  her,  and  they  won  her,  and 
placed  her  the  brightest  jewel  that  circles  the 
brow  of  Columbia.  And  as  they  view  her  pop- 
ulous cities,  towns  and  villages,  her  hills  and 
valleys,  teeming  with  all  that  nature  is 
capable  of  producing,  it  would  be  strange  in- 
deed if  a  glow  of  pride  did  not  animate  their 
hearts  and  mantle  their  cheeks,  while  contem- 
plating such  results,  to  which  they  mainly  con- 
tributed and  to  which  they  devoted  so  much  of 
the  vigor  of  their  earlier  manhood.  Among 
them  are  the  names  of  those  who  have  held  al- 
most every  position  of  honor  and  trust,  in  civ- 
il, military  and  social  life;  names  so  interwov- 
en and  identified  with  the  settlement,  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  ot  California  that  her  his- 
tory would  be  glaringly  deficient  without  their 
constant  and  honorable  mention. 

The  pioneers  have  witnessed  unparalleled  and 
almost  magical  transformation.  Upon  the  then 
uncultivated  and  scarcely  habitated  valleys, 
plains  and  mountains,  the  river  of  time  in  its 
inevitable  course,  has  left  scarcely  a  trace  or 
landmark;  the  hand  of  man,  the  mighty  stride 
of  progress,  have  obliterated  almost  every  fea- 
ture of  her  landscapes,  and  changed  the  charac-  ' 
ter  of  her  denizens.  Where  solitude  then 
reigned  almost  unbroken  now  appear  the 
populous  cities  and  prosperons  towns  and 
villages  containing  the  splendid  warehouses  of 
the  merchant  and  the  stately  mansions  of  the 
rich  embellished  with  all  the  luxury  and  art 
that  wealth  can  purchase,  adorned  with  culture 
and  refinement,  and  teeming  with  the  hum  and 
all  the  varied  occupations  of  a  busy,  prosper- 
ous and  happy  people,  surrounded  by  a  rural 
and  raining  population,  winning  competence 
and  affluence  from  a  soil  unsurpassed  in  all 
this  world  in  its  lavish  reward  of  the  hand  of 
industry." 

A  FARMING  WOMAN  IN  TULARE  COUNTY. 

A  very  remarkable  example  of  prudence, 
foresight  and  continuity,  has  recently  devel- 
oped in  the  southern  part  of  this  county.  The 
more  so  in  that  the  subject  is  a  woman.  And 
in  comparison  with  the  conduct  of  so  many 
men  who  have  become  discouraged  and 
"tramp"  as  the  more  praiseworthy,  this  young 
lady  had  started  with  nothing  but  her  educa- 
tion; taught  school  a  few  terms  and  acquired 
a  little  ready  money.  The  occasion  for  its  use 
speedily  arrived,  which  she  was  not  slow  to 
perceive.  A  young  man  in  the  neighborhood 
had  taken  up  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land,  built  a  house  upon  it,  a  barn,  bored 
wells,  dug  ditches,  sown  it  in  wheat,  and  in 
all  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  upon  it.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  a  dry  season,  and  the  crop  failed. 
He  became  discouraged,  and  like  many  desired 
to  leave,  and  offered  his  claim  and  improve- 
ments at  a  sacrifice,  for  means  to  get  away. 
The  young  lady  alluded  to  gave  him  $100  for 
his  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  land  and 
everything  on  it.  She  let  it  lie.  She  need  do 
nothing  more.  She  sold  the  insufficient  crop 
for  hog  feed.  The  hogs  rooted  and  scattered 
it.  The  Winter  rains  came,  and  with  them 
came  the  volunteer  crop,  which  matured  and 
has  just  been  cut,  yielding  twelve  bushels  per 
acre  on  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  She 
will  clear  at  least  $1,.500,  besides  having  the 
land  and  improvements.  So  much  for  adhe- 
sion— and  the  girls. —  Visalia  Delia. 


MR.     BI.   D.    AT  WOOD'S    FISH  POND_ 
CHOICE  FRUIT. 

The  San  Joaquin  Argus  says:  "  M.  D.  Atwood, 
whose  residence  is  six  miles  from  Merced,  has  a 
large  reservoir,  supplied  with  iresh  water  from  a 
well  by  a  windmill,  in  which  he  planted,  last  win- 
ter, twenty-three  carp  fish,  the  largest  of  which 
were  not  exceeding  three  inches  in  length,  and 
which,  he  says,  have  grown  to  large,  fine  fish,  some 
of  them  weighing,  he  thinks,  as  much  as  Ave 
pounds.  Since  the  young  fish  were  placed  in  the 
pond  they  have  never  been  disturbed,  and  he  does 
not  know  whether  there  is  any  increase  in  num- 
bers or  not,  having  seen  no  small  ones,  but  is 
highly  elated  at  the  extraordinary  size  attained  by 
the  fish  in  so  short  a  time.  Mr.  Atwood  has,  also, 
given  a  large  share  of  his  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  choice  fruits,  having  stocked  his  garden  and 
orchard  with  the  best  varieties  to  be  had  from  the 
nurseries,  and  has  been  rewarded  by  the  product 
of  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  figs,  peaches, 
grapes  and  other  fruits  ever  grown  in  the  county; 
and  this  year  he  planted  a  vineyard  of  about  thirty- 
five  acres  of  choice  cuttings,  to  try  the  experiment 
of  raising  grapes  upon  our  highlands  without  irri- 
gation, believing  that  the  soil  on  his  farm  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  and  he 
informs  us  that  the  young  vines  are  thrifty  and 
making  satisfactory  growth  without  watering,  the 
ground  having  been  put  in  good  tilth  in  the  spring 
before  planting." 


THE  FARM  OUTLOOK  ABOUT  PETALVMA. 

The  Petaluma  Courier,  of  recent  date,  says: 
"Thrashing  in  this  section  is  almost  over, 
and  the  grain  and  hay  is  coming  in  rapidly. 
The  fruit  crop  is  large  and  generally  payii  <; 
much  better  than  for  several  years  past.  Corn 
and  potato  crops  are  doing  well,  and  unless 
something  unforseen  should  happen  we  will 
have  an  abundance  of  both.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
is  in  fine  condition  and  bringing,  when  offered 
for  sale,  good  prices.  Everything  indicates 
that  our  farmers  in  future  will  plant  less  grain 
and  raise  more  stock  for  market  than  formerly. 
The  fine  fruit  prospects  of  this  season  have 
given  an  impetus  to  the  fruit  business,  and 
nurserymen  tell  us  they  now  have  orders  for 
more  fruit  trees  of  certain  varieties  than  they 
can  supply  next  winter.  The  dairy  business, 
too.  is  on  the  increase,  and  dairy  cows  are  in 
demand  at  good  prices.  Notwithstanding  the 
partial  failure  of  our  grain  crops,  the  county  is 
prosperous. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


S ILK-CULTURE. 

In  speaking  of  the  financial  aspects  of  silk-crl- 
ture  in  California,  a  correspondent  of  the  Eecord- 
Union  furnishes  that  paper  with  the  following  facts 
and  reflections : 

It  has  been  currently  reported  that  a  celebrated 
Eastern  firm  of  silk  manufacturers  have  been  in- 
specting valuable  properties  in  San  Bernardino 
county  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  silk  colony. 
Whether  this  rumor  proves  true  or  not,  it  seems 
very  certain  that  sericulture,  having  gone  through 
the  regular  course  of  inflation,  collapse  and  subse- 
quent neglect,  like  viticulture,  is  on  its  feet  again, 
and  now  offers  sure  if  moderate  returns  to  those 
who  intf  lligently  engage  in  it.  This  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  rapid  development  of  silk  man- 
ufactures in  the  United  States.  The  Women's  Silk 
Culture  Association  have  recently  published  a 
little  sheet  entitled  "Silk  from  the  Census  Focus," 
in  which  we  find  that  American  manufactures  paid 
over  $9,000,000  last  year  to  34,410  persons  employed 
by  them;  that  there  was  $19,000,000  of  capital  in- 
vested in  383  factories,  running  8,467  looms  ;  that 
the  value  of  the  finished  goods  was  $34,410,463. 
These  statistics  ought  to  be  anything  but  dry  to 
those  who  walk  in  silk  attire,  but  whose  costly 
gowns  do  not  wear  like  the  soft,  thick  fabrics  of 
the  colonial  period ;  for  it  is  conceded  that  the 
finest  silk  goods  are  now  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  because  the  purest  and  most  dura- 
ble. This  is  especially  true  of  American  ribbons, 
which,  until  very  recently,  came,  like  our  watches, 
from  our  little  sister  republic,  Switzerland.  Before 
the  year  1873  we  received  from  the  District  of 
Basle  alone  $3,500,000  worth  of  these  vanities ;  in 
1879  the  ribbon  factories  were  reduced  in  ijumber 
from  thirty-six  to  eight.  We  are  now  doing  in  re- 
spect to  ribbons  just  what  we  did  with  watches. 
Improving  the  Processes  of  Manufacturing, 
So  that  no  country  can  profitably  compete  with  us. 
There  is,  however,  one  important  particular  in 
which  the  parallel  does  not  hold  good— we  depend 
wholly  upon  foreign  countries  for  the  supply  of 
raw  material  lor  our  silk  factories,  thus  losing  over 
$12,000,000  annually.  The  ladies  of  the  alssocia- 
tions  who  are  doing  so  much  to  foster  home  silk- 
culture  have  an  eye  to  business  as  well  as  to  the 
humanitarian  side  of  this  subject.  Why  not  keep 
this  money  at  home?  Skilled  operatives  by  Ihe 
thousands  are  coming  to  make  homes  in  the  Far 
West,  and  thousands  more  are  waiting  an  opportu- 
nity. That  we  are  a  silk-consuming  people  is 
sho  wn  by  our  $70,000,000  expended  last  year  in 
manufactured  goods  and  raw  materials.  Our  lar- 
gest importations  ol  manufactured  goods  are  from 
France,  of  raw  and  floss  silks  irom  Japan,  the  prin- 
cipal producer  of  the  world's  supply.  Our  Consul 
at  Lyons  estimated  the  total  yield  of  silk  for  1880 
at  nineteen  millions  ol  pounds. 

In  considering  the  outlooks  of  sericulture  we 
naturally  question  whether  the  chances  of  compe- 
tition with  the  cheap  labor  of  Japan  and  China  are 
not  against  us,  even  with  a  continuance  of  the 
present  prices  of  $2  per  pound  for  cocoons;  $4  to 
$8  for  reeled  silk;  $1.50  for  perforated  cocoons,  and 
$5  per  ounce  for  eggs.  Not  if  we  employ  labor  not 
otherwise  productive,  as  the  Japanese  mostly  do. 
There  is  no  other  work  so  light,  so  agreeable,  and 
so  well  adapted  to  women,  children  and  aged  per- 
sons as  sericulture.  It  has  also  this  advantage  : 
if  the  annuals  are  the  kind  propagated,  the  work 
may  be  all  disposed  of  before  the  hot  weather  sets 
in,  and,  moreover,  during  the  first  two  months  af- 
ter hatching,  one  person  can  gather  leaves  and  take 
care  of  a  very  large  number.  The  pressing  labor 
comes  in  the  last  two  stages,  or  weeks,  of  the  in- 
sect's life,  and  our  children  need  not  be  kept  out 
of  school  if  thus  employed. 

In  Southern  California  the  season  wonld  begin 
the  last  of  April  and  extend  through  May,  covering 
the  summer  vacation  in  many  country  schools. 
Making  a  careful  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  la- 
bor of  children  undei  12  years  of  age,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  average  profits  of  silk  culture,  I 
think  $20  would  be 

A  liovr  Estimate 
For  a  child's  work  ;  or  forty  dollars  if  two  crops  of 
cocoons  were  raised.  There  are  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies in  which  such  an  addition  to  the  family  income 
would  make  the  difference  between  going  up  and 
running  down  hill  financially.  In  how  many 
homes  would  a  successful  season's  work  give  the 
bias  which  makes  a  growing  child  an  industrialist 
or  a  dependent?  I  was  just  old  enough  to  catch 
the  inspiration  of  a  new  idea  when  silk  culture  was 
attempted  in  New  England.  I  carried  one  batch  of 
worms  through  their  transformation,  and  raised 
my  own  eggs  for  the  next  year's  crop — a  large  one, 
from  which  I  secured  three  premiums  offered  by 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  some  $25  of 
State  bounty,  which  the  Legislature  had  author- 
ized for  cocoons  and  reeled  silk.  My  grandmother 
carded  and  spun  the  floss  silk  which  envelops  the 
cocoon,  and  from  it  I  knit  a  pair  of  stockings 
which  gave  me  "honorable  mention."  I  shall 
never  forget  the  delight  of  making  up  little  pack- 
ages of  embroidery  silk  of  my  own  reeling  and 
twisting  as  presents  to  friends.  The  children  of 
this  generation  seem  to  me  to  need  just  such 
healthy  excitements.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  is 
wise  enough  to  have  a  little  printing  press  in  the 


house,  where  his  boys  do  creditable  and  remuner- 
ative work,  and  somehow  I  fancy  that  they  look 
brighter  aud  better  than  common  boys.  It  is  only 
when  we  look  at  the  varied  industries  wliich  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  civilized  communities  that  we  can 
answer  hopefully  the  question,  "  What  shall  we  do 
with  our  boys  and  girls." 

A  Word  to  Girls. 
And  here,  a  word  to  growing-up  girls,  who  can 
arn  more  than  $20  in  a  season.    Silk-reeliug  is 
work  at  which  an  adept  can  always  obtain  good 
wages.   To  be  a  good  operator  on  the  silk  reel  is  as 
profitable  and  far  less  injurious  to  health  than 
running  a  sewing  machine.   A  young  American  is 
now  in  France  experimenting  with  a  new  inven- 
tion which  claims  to  reel  silk  by  electricity.  We 
may  dream  that  skilled  fingers  will  no  longer  com- 
mand a  price;  but  let  me  tell  the  girls  tliat  the 
finest  linen  thread  for  lawns  and  laces  is  hand  spun 
by  the  women  of  Ireland  and  Russia;  and  the  cob- 
web cotton  for  Decca  muslins  is  to  day  twisted  on 
the  hand  spindles  of  India,  where  a  delicate  hand- 
ling has  become  hereditary  in  families.    Is  it  not  a 
a  good  time  for  our  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
imitating  the  recent  examples  of  other  State  Boards 
to  take  some  steps  to  encourage  this  industry? 
The  New  Jersey  Board  have  recommended  the 
practical  study  of  sericulture  in  the  Normal  School. 
Our  University  is  not  too  poor  to  include  this 
among  specialties  of  instruction,  for  silk  worms 
were  shown  in  all  their  stages  of  growth  to  the 
earlier  agricultural  classes.    The  officers  of  the 
Woman's  Silk  Culture  Association,  which  is  a  na- 
tional one,  propose  to  hold  a  special  exhibition  of 
the  products  of  sericulture  at  Philadelphia  this 
fall,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  something  to  show 
the  superior  adaptation  of  our  own  State  to  it,  and 
that  our  own  society  is  active,  zealous  and  success- 
ful in  promoting  the  good  work.    No  doubt  the 
leading  manufacturers  will  do  their  utmost  t'l 
make  the  exhibition  a  success.   The  art  schools  are 
invited  to  send  contributions  of  designs,  embroi- 
deries, etc.,  on  American  silk  goods ;  dressmakers 
can  advertise  their  specialties  also.   The  making 
of  lace  is  now  a  favorite  pastime  of  our  young  ladies 
of  fashion,  and  I  would  suggest  that  specimens  of 
silk  lace,  fringes,  etc.,  made  from  our  California 
sewing  silks  would  be  acceptable.    I  am  in  receipt 
of  many  letters  inquiring  the  prices  of  land  adap- 
ted to  sericulture  in  the  southern  country.  Two 
ladies  (teachers),  are  now  prospecting  here  for  a 
silk  and  raisin  farm.   A  five-acre  vineyard  framed 
in  mulberry  trees  will  pay  expenses  after  the  first 
year,  and  two  persons  of  ordinary  ability  could  get 
a  comfortable  living  on  it  afterwards;  that  is,  if 
they  prefer  an  independent  country  life  to  the 
wearing  anxieties  which  attend  all  salaried  po- 
sitions. 


OUR    mATERIAL  RESOURCES. 

Hon.  W.W.  Morrow,  a  well  and  favorably  known 
lawyer  of  this  city,  delivered  the  annual  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  Mechanics'  Fair.  From  it,  we 
quote  what  he  had  to  say  under  the  above  heading: 

It  now  appears  that  we  have  an  abundance  of 
mechanical  genius  in  this  State,  the  next  question 
of  interest  is,  have  we  the  material  in  the  soil  on 
which  to  found  a  large  and  comprehensive  indus- 
try? Has  nature  provided  large  sources  of  water 
power  and  stored  up  heat  in  forests  of  timber 
and  fields  of  coal?  The  question  is  answered  in  a 
word. 

The  water  power  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sr- 
erra  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  that  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachuaetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware. 

This  tremendous  force  is  now  employed  in  only 
a  limited  way  by  the  hydraulic  miner,  while  in  the 
winter  season  it  spends  itself  extravagantly  in 
flooding  the  valleys  below. 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  the  hundreds  of 
miles  of  ditches,  canals  and  flumes  that  now  line 
the  mountain  sides  for  mining  purposes  will  be 
utilized,  and  their  capacity  increased  to  supply 
power  for  manufactories. 

The  immense  forests  of  timber  found  in  the 
Coast  Range  and  Sierras  should  be  a  source  of  un- 
told and  lasting  wealth  to  the  State  in  supplying 
lumber  for  building  purposes,  matorial  for  all 
kinds  of  woodwork  and  fuel  for  mills  and  factories; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  lumberman,  although  en- 
terprising and  liberal,  is  plying  an  exceedingly 
wasteful  trade.  He  plants  his  greedy  sawmill  in  the 
forest  beside  the  river,  and  immediately  enters  in- 
to a  conspiracy  with  steel  and  water  to  carry  on  a 
work  of  destruction.  Tho  splendid  groves  that  na- 
ture required  a  thousand  years  to  rear  in  their 
sublime  grandeur  are  prostrated  in  a  few  days. 
The  choice  portions  of  these  great  trees  are  soon 
converted  into  lumber,  but  the  remainder  is  too 
often  burned  or  allowed  to  rot  upon  the  ground. 

There  should  be  more  economy  exercised  in  sup- 
plying our  present  wants  from  these  ancient  woods, 
for  the  time  may  come  when  every  stick  of  wood  a 
foot  long  will  have  a  commercial  value. 

The  present  very  able  and  energetic  President  of 
this  Society  can  tell  you  more  about  the  coal  fields 
of  this  State  and  Coast  than  I  can,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  I  would  express  his  knowledge  on 
the  subject  in  a  businuss-like  way  by  saying  that 
they  are  well  nigh  inexhaustible. 


It  id  proper  to  say,  however,  that  it  was  at  one 
time  supposed  that  the  lack  of  large  deposits  of 
good  coal  was  one  of  the  few  things  wanting  to 
found  in  this  State  a  great  mechanical  industry. 

The  discovery  of  tertiary  coal  fields — a  more  re- 
cent formation  than  the  anthracite  or  bituminous 
coal — and  sometimes  improperly  called  lignite,  was 
considered  as  an  indication  that  the  older  and  bet- 
ter series  would  not  be  found  on  this  Coast.  I  re- 
member the  charming  excuse  that  was  mide  some 
years  ago,  that  Nature  had  been  so  busy  making 
gold  and  silver  that  she  had  not  had  the  time  to 
complete  her  manufacture  of  coal,  and  we  had  sur- 
prised her  in  the  act.  This  is  proven  to  be  only 
partially  true,  for  the  quality  of  our  coal  improves 
svith  each  new  discovery,  until  now,  for  smith  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  fuel,  our  home  product  prom- 
ises soon  to  supply  all  our  home  demands. 

Prospectors  also  report  discoveries  of  coal  of  a 
quality  that  will  yield  excellent  coke  and  liardcoal 
suitable  for  the  forge.  The  consumer  is  thus  as- 
sured that  all  his  wants  in  this  respect  will  soon  be 
fully  supplied  in  boih  quantity  and  quality  by 
home  production. 

At  this  point  the  pleasant  duty  devolves  upon  me 
to  make  the  announcement  of  an  event  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  this  Coast  than  the  result 
of  an  election  or  tho  birth  of  a  prince.  And  yet  it 
is  indeed  the  birth  af  a  king  that  I  am  called  upon 
to  proclaim  to  you.  A  king  wielding  an  influence 
more  potent  than  gold,  and  bearing  in  his  hands 
the  scepter  of  an  absolute  power. 

In  order  that  tlie  advent  of  this  new  dynasty  may 
be  properly  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  State,  let 
us  notice  with  some  particularity  that  at  4  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning,  april  24,  1881,  the  first  iron 
ever  made  in  California  was  run  from  the  furnace. 
The  event  took  place  in  Placer  county,  and  the  lo- 
cality is  named  Hotaling,  iu  honor  of  the  well 
known  San  Francisco  merchant,  who,  with  Irving 
M.  Scott  (a  former  President  of  this  Institute), 
and  Egbert  Judson  were  the  founders  of  this  en- 
terprise. 

The  establishment  ii  under  the  superintendence 
of  James  M.  White.  It  produces  25  tons  of  iron 
per  day,  and  as  it  has  now  been  in  operation  just 
100  days,  its  production  has  been  2,500  tons.  As  the 
supply  of  ore,  fuel,  and  other  materials  required  is 
practically  inexhaustible,  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron  may  now  be  considered  a  permanent  business 
in  this  State.  The  King  has  been  installed!  Long 
live  the  King!  But  you  may  ask  why  is  this  an 
exceptionally  important  event  in  California?  The 
question  is  easily  answered.  Is  is  because  iron 
enters  so  largely  and  generally  into  the  mechanic 
arts  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  without 
it.  And  the  lessons  of  all  the  years,  since  1849,  have 
been  that  we  must  make  use  of  the  original  ma- 
terials that  have  been  so  generously  supplied  by 
nature,  work  them  into  what  is  called  raw  mater- 
ials, and  in  the  manipulation  of  the  latter  become 
manufacturers,  or  we  will  lose,  through  compe- 
tition, all  the  advantages  we  gain  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

Foreign  burlaps  and  machinery  deprive  our 
farmers  of  a  considerable  profit  on  their  grain  crop, 
and  so  it  is  in  niany  other  branches  of  business. 

Any  community  that  obtains  its  raw  materials 
from  abroad  is  at  best  but  a  vassal  of  some  other 
section,  while  every  addition  made  to  its  products 
is  a  link  severed  from  the  chain  of  dependence  that 
binds  it,  however  unwillingly,  to  a  distant  and  per- 
haps an  unfriendly  interest. 

The  manufacture  at  home  of  a  good  quality  of 
pig  iron  liberates  us  at  once  from  the  domination 
of  the  foreign  metal  markets,  and  makes  possible 
the  manufactureof  many  things  of  vast  importance 
to  the  people  of  this  Coast.  Iron  plates  suitable 
for  shipbuilding  ought  to  be  made  here.  This 
would  enable  the  Pacific  Coast  to  build  and  own 
a  fleet  of  ships  that  could  control  the  coast  and  for- 
eign trade  in  the  interest  of  home  capital  and  en- 
terprise. 

Then  would  arise  a  demand  for  skilled  as  well  as 
unskilled  labor,  and  by  cheapening  construction 
extend  the  area  to  be  supplied,  build  up  commer- 
cial trade,  protect  our  merchants,  and  add  another 
solid  block  to  the  foundation  upon  which  our  fu- 
ture greatness  will  rest. 

SUCCESSFUL,  MANUFACTORY. 

As  an  evidence  of  what  Oakliind  luanufac- 
turing  enterprise  can  accomplish,  we  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  success  of  the  California  Hosiery 
Company,  which  has  been  in  operation  less 
than  one  year,  and  is  already  furnishing  New 
York  and  Chicago  markets  with  their  goods. 
They  have  lately  filled  a  largo  ord(!r  from  the 
Government;  and  the  goods  have  been  pro- 
nounced superior  to  any  other  make.  The 
success  of  this  enterprise  ought  to  encourage 
other  enterprises  of  tho  same  character.  There 
is  a  great  and  rich  field  for  manufacturing  in 
Oakland,  presenting  as  it  does  all  the  facilities 
for  success.  The  climate  is  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  section  for  the  manufacture  of  wool- 
en, cotton  and  silk  fabrics;  while  it  is  the  cen- 
tral point  of  communication  with  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Who  will  move  next  in  the 
industnal  enterprise? — Oakland  Tribune. 


BISHOP  HAVEN  ON  CAL.IFOKNIA. 

This  widely  known  gentleman  who  recently  vis- 
ited this  coast,  in  writing  to  the  New  York  Chris- 
tian Advociitf  while  here,  thus  freely  speaks  of 
California  : 

California  is  the  most  mysterious  of  all  the 
States  I  have  yet  seen;  and  I  have  traveled,  more 
or  less,  in  all  but  three.  No  brief  description  can 
give  any  adequate  view  of  it.  The  encyclopedia 
pictures  are,  as  usual,  monotonous  and  cadaverous, 
while  the  sketches  by  travelers  often  fall  into  the 
error  of  representing  the  whole  as  like  some  little 
spot  that  happened  for  a  time  to  fill  the  eye.  Cali- 
fornia is  full  of  contradictions.  To  those  who 
wish  to  study  it  before  seeing  it  we  would  recom- 
mend two  precepts,  namely:  1.  Believe  all  that 
you  read  and  hear  about  it.  2.  Believe  nothing 
that  you  read  and  hear  about  it;  for  all  is  probably 
true  of  some  place,  and  nothing  is  true  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  places.  It  is  700  miles  long,  north  and 
south,  and  nearly  200  east  and  west— an  immense 
nation  of  itself.  It  is  a  land  of  mountains,  some 
perpetually  snow-clad,  and  of  valleys  and  plains, 
in  most  of  which  snow  is  never  seen — except  at  a 
distance — a  land,  some  of  which  is  as  barren  as 
Sahara;  and  which  yet  could  furnish  several  Egypts 
fully  as  fertile  as  the  original  valley  of  the  Nile,  a 
land  of  corn  and  honey  and  wine;  of  oranges, 
lemons,  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  almonds,  and 
English  walnuts  and  apples;  of  potatoes  and  beets, 
and  squashes  and  melons;  of  treeless  and  grassless 
prairies  and  dense  jungles,  and  shrubs  and  trees 
that  began  to  grow  before  the  time  of  Noah,  and 
seem  never  to  have  found  a  stopping  place;  a  land 
of  coal  and  silver  and  gold ;  of  grizzly  bears,  co- 
yotes and  gophers,  and  of  men  and  women  from 
parts  of  America  and  Europe,  and  not  a  small 
sprinkling  from  Asia.  Take  it  for  all  in  all,  it 
seems  about  impossible  to  write  what  is  not  true 
about  it.  Still  we  will  not  try,  but,  as  usual,  en- 
deavor to  keep  within  the  limits  of  fact. 

One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  California  has 
mountain  ranges  extending  crookedly  north  and 
south,  with  valleys  and  plains  of  various  width  be- 
tween thtm.  These  are  crossed  by  enormous 
passes  and  rivers  course  east  and  west.  Over  all 
blow  the  west  winds  from  the  ocean,  dropping 
their  showers  on  the  valleys  and  plains,  and  their 
snow  on  the  mountains  in  the  winter,  and  their 
water  on  the  mountains  in  the  summer. 

Sometimes  in  your  travels  you  will  find  your- 
selves sweeping  over  immense  plains  like  those  of 
Illinois  and  Texas,  only  not  like  tho  former  in  be- 
ing actually  boundless  to  view,  not  like  the  latter 
in  the  border  of  forest  trees,  but  terminating  in 
mountains  on  one  side  clad  in  snow.  These  plains 
sometimes  will  be  covered  with  fenceless  wheat- 
fields,  the  most  prolific  anywhere  to  be  seen;  in 
others,  roamed  over  by  cattle  ;  in  others,  arid  and 
useless;  in  others,  broken  into  numberless  or- 
chards of  every  kind,  and  small  farms  ;  in  others, 
narrowed  down  into  valleys;  in  others,  broken  into 
hills  and  vules.  The  kind  of  agriculture  suited  to 
one  place  would  be  utterly  useless  in  another. 

Thus  California,  with  the  usual  variety  of  soil, 
becomes  just  about  the  most  mixed  up  and  infi- 
nitely various  country  of  its  size  probably  any- 
where on  the  round  earth.  It  is  most  of  all  like 
ancient  Palestine,  the  Holy  Land,  only  it  is  more 
than  fifty  times  as  large!  Think  of  that— material 
enough  to  make  fifty  Palcstines,  and  yet  the  one 
Palestine  is  giving  character  to  the  World  !  Cali- 
fornia ought  to  be  able  by  and  by  to  govern  at  least 
fifty  continents. 


THE  HARVEST  IN    SONOMA  COUNTY. 

We  take  the  following  from  an  article  in  the  San- 
ta Rosa  Rfpitplican  of  a  recent  date: 

"Harvest  is  over.  Grain  is  not  up  to  the  average 
yield,  but  it  sells  for  a  good  price.  Fruit  is  plenty, 
with  ready  sales.  Several  driers  and  one  cannery 
(at  Santa  Rosa)  are  at  work  consuming  tho  sur- 
plus, and  there  are  increasing  demands  for  every- 
thing wo  grow.  More  trees  and  vines  will  be  plant- 
ed next  year  than  ever  before,  stimulated  by  the 
near  prospect  of  an  outlet  by  rail  for  these  prod- 
ucts. Potatoes  are  reported  an  average  crop,  which 
means  a  good  deal  of  money  for  the  Bodega,  Bloom- 
field  and  Green  Valley  neighborhoods  where  they 
are  raised  extensively.  Tho  grape  crop  is  fair. 
The  area  of  new  vineyards  coming  into  bearing  just- 
ifies the  estimate  that  the  yield  will  equal  last  year. 
The  coming  vintage  promises  remunerative  prices, 
and  everywhere,  throughout  the  land,  where  the 
volcanic  soil  of  the  foothills,  and  the  favorable  sit- 
uation of  tho  valleys  warrant,  preparations  are 
making  for  planting  more  vines.  The  credit  side 
of  the  account  also  contains  tho  profits  of  the  dairy 
interest,  which  are  considerable  this  season.  But- 
ter and  cheese  have  sold  at  round  prices,  above  the 
average.  Lumber,  cord  wood,  bark  and  other  tim- 
ber products  find  readier  sale,  at  better  prices,  than 
for  several  years.  All  along  the  coast,  and  in  the 
interior,  there  are  many  people  directly  and  indi- 
rectly profited  by  this  revival.  The  fall  clip  of 
wool,  and  the  crop  of  hops  are  both  material  aids 
to  swell  tho  footings  of  the  products  of  Sonoma 
county." 
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PEACHES  ('OR  PROFIT. 

A  writer  in  the  Daili/  Call  furnishes  that  paper 
with  the  following: 

In  these  days  when  so  many  persons  are  looking 
about  them  for  permanent  forms  of  employment, 
the  emoluments  of  well-managed  poach  orchards 
have  begun  to  attract  notice.  It  is  fate  to  say  that 
the  signs  of  the  times  point  towards  an  unprece- 
dented interest  in  peach  planting  within  the  next 
three  years.  Just  now  it  is  apricots,  but  nectar- 
ines and  peaches  will  be  the  next  horticultural  ex- 
citement. Nurserymen  must  beware  lest  they  are 
caught  napping  with  insufficient  stocks. 

"  Peaches  for  profit"  is  to  be  the  motto  of  many 
a  wheat-farmer  on  the  hillsides,  in  mountain  val- 
leys and  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin.  The  other  day 
a  gentleman  brought  to  the  Bulletin  office  some 
white  Chinese  Cling  peaches,  grown  in  the  Mussel 
Slough  region,  Tulare  county.  In  size,  color  and 
quality  they  were  inimitable.  Though  at  present 
the  cost  of  freight  from  that  point  is  such  as  to  act 
as  a  practical  embargo  on  fruit  shipments,  yet  if 
the  farmers  will  plant  orchards  and  have  the  Iruit 
in  large  quantities,  they  will  be  able  to  dry  and 
can  their  product  and  to  ship  it  fresh,  through  as- 
sociations, and  so  reach  a  remunerative  market. 
The  same  proposition  applies  to  Kern  county. 
Some  of  the  finest  peaches  the  world  can  produce 
will  in  the  near  future  be  grown  in  the  Upper  San 
Joaquin  regions.  The  following  are  the  reported 
weights  of  peaches  grown  in  Grangeville,  Tulare 
county:  Thr'-e  White  Freestones,  19  ounces;  three 
Early  Crawfords,  19  ounces  ;  three  white  Clings, 
23  ounces.  One  Chinese  Cling  measured  9U  inches 
in  circumference;  one  Crawford  peach  measured 
ICi  inches  around,  weighing  lO'i  ounces.  The 
market  will  not  for  several  generations  to  come  be 
overstocked  with  peaches  like  these. 

But,  though  a  farmer  already  a  resident  of  Kern, 
Fresno  and  Tulare  counties  will  do  well  to  plant  a 
peach  orchard,  the  farmer  in  the  foot-hills  of  Cen- 
tral California  need  not  leave  his  own  locality  to 
find  tit  places  for  inaugurating  the  same  industry. 
California  is  pre-eminently  a  peach  growing  state. 
As  previous  articles  in  this  journal  have  stated, 
the  peach  is  too  much  neglected.  Local  journals 
could  not  do  better  than  to  advocate  a  re-planting 
ot  the  worn-out  orchards  throughout  the  moun- 
tainous regions.  As  the  Stockton  Imlepeiuifnl  in 
a  timely  article  says  :  "  Twenty  years  ago  there 
was  scarcely  a  little  alluvial  patch  of  land  at  the 
bend  of  a  river  or  creek  in  the  mining  counties 
that  did  not  contain  thrifty  peach  trees."  But  the 
decay  of  once  famous  mining  camps  caused  the 
neglect  and  ruin  of  once  famous  orchards  also, 
and  fruit-culture  for  profit  was  abandoned  oy  many 
persons  well-fitted  by  taste  and  education  to  be- 
come prominent  horticulturists.  In  recent  years 
a  few  towns  situated  near  lines  of  travel  ha^  re- 
vived the  industries  which  were  falling  into  decay, 
and  so  have  entered  upon  great  prosperity.  Fol- 
8om,  Newcastle,  Auburn  and  other  places  might  be 
named  as  doing  much  in  the  way  of  fruit-KJulture, 
and  not  neglecting  the  peach. 

The  consumers  of  Sm  Francisco  realize  this  year 
that  good  peaches  are  scarce  and  high-priced,  the 
demands  of  canneries  having  increased  beyond  ex- 
pectation, under  the  impetus  of  large  orders  from 
abroad.  There  are  not  enough  table-peaches  of 
high  quality  produced.  The  Sacramento  valley 
orchards  and  those  of  Solano  and  other  regions 
about  the  bay,  are  not  able  to  supply  the  demand. 
With  the  markets  of  the  East  and  of  Europe  open 
for  canned  and  dried  fruits,  the  supply  can  be 
multiplied  in  an  indefinite  ratio  before  the  limit 
of  profitable  production  is  reached.  While  vines, 
olives,  figs,  prunes,  cherries,  apricots,  pears  and 
citrus  fruits  are  being  planted  by  hundreds  of 
acres  each  spring,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
long-neglected  peach  has  a  fair  future,  and  promi- 
ses to  develop  into  an  immense  industry  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Maple  creek.  On  the  south  aide  it  is  bounded  by 
rolling  hills  and  on  the  north  by  a  very  high  hill, 
commanding  a  full,  grand  ocean  prospect  from 
north  to  south.  The  lake  is  three  cornered,  nar- 
rowing to  a  point  where  the  creek  discharges.  Ta- 
ken altogether,  the  advantages  of  the  immediate 
surroundings,  the  splendid  yachting  ground,  the 
picturesque  shore  scenery,  the  boundless  ocean 
prospect,  all  combined  in  one  location  and  we  will 
CO  fideutly  compare  it  with  anything  of  the  kind 
on  the  Coast  of  California. 


A   MIXKO  IXUIISTUY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Lower  Lake  ISiiUetin  fur- 
nishes his  paper  with  the  following  : 

"What  is  the  price  of  bacon?"  The  inquiry 
was  made  by  a  farmer  of  Coyote  in  a  grocery  store 
at  Middletowu  a  few  days  since.  The  gentleman 
owns  a  large  fa''m  and  has  lived  in  Lake  county 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  has  bought  his  flour, 
bacon  and  butter  ever  since  he  settled  in  tht; 
county  ;  hi'  does  not  even  keep  a  milch  cow  neither 
has  he  a  fruit  tree  or  vine  on  his  premises,  lie 
raises  hay  exclusively.  A  Chinaman  has  a  small 
garden  on  Putah  creek  and  furnialies  him  his  vege- 
tables. He  owns  a  good  pasturage  sufficient  to 
keep  a  dozen  or  twenty  cows,  poultry  yards,  where 
he  could  with  very  little  trouble  and  less  expense 
raise  chickens,  turkeys  and  ducks  enough  forborne 
use  and  a  surplus  for  market  that  would  pay  his 
taxes. 

Should  you  ask  him  why  he  devotes  his  whole  at- 
tention to  hay,  his  answer  would  be  "I  have  no 
time  to  attend  to  tht-se  small  matters — hay  pays 
best."  Now  we  will  see  what  these  "  small  mat- 
ters" cost  the  hay  farmer  annually.  At  the  least 
calculation  he  pays  $75  for  flour,  $100  for  bacon, 
$50  for  butter,  lard,  etc.,  $75  for  potatoes;  beans, 
onions  and  other  garden  vegetables,  milk  and  eggs 
he  does  without,  his  butcher  bleeds  him  for  at 
least  $40,  which  amounts  to  the  snug  little  sum  of 
$340. 

I  favor  a  mixed  industry  ;  raise  your  own  wheat 
and  take  it  to  th''  mill,  fatten  your  own  hogs  and 
make  your  own  bacon,  make  your  own  butter, 
raise  your  own  vegetables,  grow  your  own  poultry 
for  your  table  and  some  for  market,  raise  a  few 
good  colts,  and  when  old  enough,  break  them  to 
suit  yourself  then  you  will  always  have  good  farm 
and  carriage  horses. 


NATURAL.  BEVVTIKS   OF  IirilBOLDT 

fOrXTV. 

la  speaking  of  the  natural  endowments  of  its 
county,  the  Humboldt  Stamltird  says  : 

Yosemite  and  other  mountain  gorges  having  sur- 
passing romantic  attractions,  have  become  public 
resarts ;  some  of  our  lakes  in  the  interior  of  the 
State  have  also  become  the  rendezvous  for  the 
summer  tourists.  Others  have  been  beautified 
and  retained  as  private  homes  or  country  residen- 
ces. Thus  far  the  seeming  isolation  of  Humboldt 
county  has  prevented  the  improvement  of  any  of 
her  natural  beauties.  And  yet  we  have  them,  rare 
gems  of  romintic  grandeur,  claiming  both  moun- 
tain, hill  and  glen,  river,  lake  and  ocean  beach  and 
bluflf.  The  almost  certainty  of  the  advent  of  the 
railroad  through  our  county  in  the  near  futurf 
brings  these  points  of  attraction  more  forcibly  to 
mind,  for  we  have  some  unsurpassed  locations, 
particularly  on  the  coast — north  of  Trinidad. 
About  nine  miles  above  the  town  named  are  several 
lakes— three  in  number — which  are  deep,  have 
well  defined  shores,  are  not  intruded  upon  by 
marshes,  abound  with  all  the  fish  native  to  this 
section,  and  would  afiford  magnificent  and  safe 
yachting.  The  largest  of  these,  known  as  big  La- 
goon, is  six  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide,  is 
completely  enclosed  from  the  ocean  and  is  fed  by 


SMALL  FARMS, 

A  small  farmer  or  vintner,  near  St.  Helena,  Napa 
valley,  makes  the  following  statement  about  his 
little  possessions,  which  appeared  some  time  since 
in  the  Jiaiiy  Cliroiiwie  of  this  city.  We  see  no  rea- 
son why  this  farm  may  not  be  duplicated  in  many 
localities  of  onr  State  : 

The  farm  contains  18  acres;  cost  per  acre  not 
stated.  It  has  12  acres  in  vines  eight  years  old  ; 
4 'i  acres  were  put  in  wheat  for  hay— a  mistake; 
and  the  remaining  acre  and  a  half  is  in  garden  and 
fruit  trees.    Results  for  1880  as  follows: 

Receipts. 

Grapes.  9G  tons  (HI 

Hay  sold.  3  tons   3fi  ou 

Kggs  and  cbickt- us  sold   30  00 

Total  receipts  $245(i  00 

Expenditures 

Pruning  vineyard  $   3(i  Oi' 

Plowing  and  cultivating  same   100  00 

Burning  brush,  harrowing  and  suckering  vine- 
yard   25  00 

Harvesting  Oii  tons  grapes   90  00 

Carting  the  grapes  to  wine  cellar   9fi  Oil 

Taiies  on  land  and  all  ilse   80  00 

Producing       acres  in  hay   20  00 

Total  expenses  }  «3  00 

Net  profits  t2003  00 

The  fruit  trees  are  but  six  years  old  and  the 
profits  from  that  source  will  increase  at  the  rate  of 
20  per  cent,  a  year  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years. 
The  farm  contains  100  Australian  pucalyptus  trees 
seven  and  eight  years  old,  many  of  them  being 
over  one  foot  in  diameter.  They  will  by  and  by 
yield  a  considerable  profit  for  fuel,  if  for  nothing 
else.  The  net  profi*  per  acre  on  this  farm  was 
$111.28,  and  would  have  been — had  all  been  in 
8-year  old  vineyard — $199.10-j  per  acre.  Assuming 
that  the  land  is  worth,  with  its  vines,  $2.50  per  acre 
which  is  more  than  it  could  have  been  valued  at 
by  the  Assessor,  the  profits  on  these  eighteen  acres 
cultivated  as  they  were  exceeded  HH  per  cent, 
last  year  and  will  do  better  and  better  every  year 
for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  Had  all  the 
land  been  in  vines  of  eisht  years'  age  the  total 
profit  would  have  been  $2,600.  or  80  per  cent,  on 
an  investment  of  $4,500.  Equally  as  good  grape 
land  and  nearly  as  handy  to  the  market  can  be 
bought  for  $15  to  $50  per  acre,  but  without  the 
plant  of  vines. 

SAXT.A  CRIZ  AND  ITS  Sf  RBOUXOIXGS 

The  Santa  Cruz  Transa-ipl  says:    "Santa  Cruz 
has  as  bright  a  prospect  of  doubling  in  size  in  the 
next  10  years  as  any  on  the  coast.    She  has  already 
communication  with  the  world  by  two  railroads 
1  and  one  steamship  line,  and  at  present  the  proba- 
I  bility — almost  certainty— is  that  within  two  years 
;  she  will  be  on  the  line  of  another  road,  and  the 
most  important  of   all,  the  st:ortest  and  1>e«t 
1  through  line  from  San  Francisco  to  the  east.  With 
I  a  proper  development  of  the  opportunities  for 
I  manufiictnres  in  and  about  Santa  Cruz  there  is  no 
I  apparent  reason  why  she  may  not  become  the  most 
I  important  manufacturing  city  on  the  coast  as  well 
I  aa  the  most  popular  summer  seaside.' e  sort." 


KliRN  COC.VTV's  RKSOt'RtKS. 

With  the  large  amount  of  territory  that  Kern 
county  has,  there  are  necessarily  a  great  many  re- 
sources to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  county.  The 
topography  of  the  county  would  indicate  to  the 
casual  observer  that  we  must  have  undeveloped 
riches.  We  have  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the 
State,  and  embrace  nearly  as  much  territory  as  i 
many  of  the  Eastern  Stales.  It  contains  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  best  valley  lands,  and  the  moun-  j 
tains,  which  almost  entirely  surround  us,  contain  ^ 
untold  mineral  wealth,  besides  a  large  area  of  land 
suitable  for  farming  and  grazing  purposes.  It  is 
useless  for  us  to  again  speak  of  the  extent  and  ca- 
pability of  Kern  valley,  or  the  wonderful  and  mar- 
velous productions  in  agriculture.  Embracing  an 
area  of  twenty-five  miles  square,  of  the  very  best 
soil  in  the  State,  all  capable  of  irrigation,  and  with 
a  large  supply  of  the  most  necessary  element  in 
this  section — water,  we  must  necessarily  have  su- 
perior advantages.  Grain  of  all  kinds  have  proved 
a  successful  crop;  the  root  crops  are  of  the  best, 
and  our  fruit  has  been  pronounced  by  the  most 
experienced  judges  as  superior  in  quality,  and  of 
the  largest  size.  In  fact  it  would  be  a  hard  matter 
to  find  any  crop  that  does  not  do  well  with  us.  Ex- 
periments made  in  the  past  in  cotton,  rice  and  to- 
bacco show  that  they  can  be  cultivated  here  with 
profit,  and  we  can  say  the  same  as  regards  hemp, 
jute,  etc.  The  resources  of  tne  valley  have  not 
been  fully  developed  yet,  and  will  probably  not  be 
for  y;ars  to  come — certainly  not  until  we  have  a 
healthy  immigration  to  the  valley,  and  we  can  not 
hope  for  this  until  the  large  land  owners  conclude 
to  dispose  of  their  ranches  into  .'■mall  farms. 

The  mountains  are  as  far  behind  in  dijveloping 
the  resources  as  the  valley.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  vast  gold  depo^lts  hidden  from  sight,  and 
from  the  mines  now  working  it  is  conjectured  that 
our  county  possesses  as  rich  mines  ae  any  portion 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  not  excepting  the  celebrated 
Comstock  mines  of  Nevada.  Quite  a  number  of 
mines  are  being  worked,  in  different  portions  of 
the  mountains,  some  on  a  large  scale.  Keruville 
and  Havilah  possess  the  largest  mills  in  the 
county  for  mining  purposes,  and  the  mints 
at  these  places  are  doing  well.  But  the  people  of 
the  mountains  do  not  have  to  rely  solely  upon  the 
mines.  In  the  Tehachipa  valley.  Linn's  valley, 
Weldon,  Bear  valley.  Tejon,  Walker's  Basin  and 
other  sections,  one  is  greeted  with  the  pleasant 
sight  of  beautiful  farms  and  cheerful-looking 
homes.  Oiie  of  the  most  pr  )titable  crops  for  the 
mountains  is  the  potato.  Very  often  farmers  from 
that  section  bring  Hum  here  for  the  llakersfield 


market,  and  their  superiority  over  those  produced 
in  the  valley  is  manifest  in  the  high  prices  which 
they  command.  They  are  raised  without  the  aid 
of  irrigation,  and  are  of  an  excellent  flavor,  and  a 
ready  sale  iu  our  marlgit.  Fruits  do  well  when  the 
seasons  are  favorable,  but  it  often  happens  that 
the  late  frosts  destroy  the  crops.  Although  the 
mountains  abound  with  the  best  of  timber,  our 
lumber  interests  which  should  be  one  of  the  most 
remunerative  in  the  county,  are  totally  neglected. 
Sawmills  have  been  operated  in  various  portions 
of  the  mountnins,  and  those  who  are  interested  iu 
the  business  reported  that  it  paid,  but  from  some 
cause  they  have  been  removed  to  other  points, 
and  now  all  tlie  lumber  used  by  us  is  imported 
from  other  places,  Fresno  county  getting  a  liberal 
share  of  our  business. 

There  are  many  other  industries  that  we  might 
name  that  have  been  neglected,  but  we  have  stated 
sufficient  to  show  that  with  an  addition  to  our  pop- 
ulation of  industrious  and  enterpiising  people,  we 
could  have  one  of  the  most  wealthy  counties  in  the 
State.  We  have  many  resources,  but  they  are  ly- 
ing dormant  for  the  lack  of  population.  We  may 
expect  to  stand  still,  and  make  no  advancement  in 
wealth  until  we  have  more  population. — Ki-ni 
County  Gazfllf. 

XOT  AX  ACRE. 

Not  an  acre  of  the  rich  fruit  lauds  of  this  valley 
should  be  devoted  to  grain.  The  land  can  be 
made  fully  five  times  as  profitable  by  devoting  it 
to  fruit  culture,  even  of  the  most  common  vari- 
eties. But  by  a  proper  selection  of  fruits,  a  much 
larger  profit  can  be  realized.  Take  the  Bartlett 
pear,  which  is  a  sure  and  prolific  grower  in  this 
section,— it  would  indeed  be  a  poor  orchard  iIk 
fruit  from  which  would  not  sell  readily  the  present 
season  for  $500  per  acre.  And  the  apricot  would 
afl'ord  a  still  larger  profit.  This  fruit  can  only  be 
grown  to  advantage  in  small  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Our  climate  and  soil  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  its  growth.  There  is  not  the  least  danger  o I 
overdoing  the  busiui  ss.  We  have  the  markets  of 
the  world  for  our  products,  and  the  demand  will 
far  outstrip  the  supply.  Why  waste  our  time  on 
grain  culture?  We  should  leave  that  industry  to 
the  farmers  of  the  great  inland  valleys,  where  the 
land  is  good  fer  but  little  else.  The  bottom  land.s 
along  our  rivers,  as  well  as  our  foot-hills  and  hill 
land.'!  generally,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  all  kinds  of  northern  and  semi-tropical 
fruits.  The  Iiest  interests  of  the  owners  of  these 
lands  lie  in  the  direction  of  truit  culture — the  end 
for  which  nature  has  so  perfectly  fitted  them. 
"There's  millions  in  il."—Siiu  Jonf  Mircuri/. 


«n  '  <  .vr^iFOii>  i.v. 


Capital, 
Assets, 


$750,000. 
$1,200,000, 


II  *  »  >I  1 :  «  >  1    I    1  t    1 . : 

{i^outhwest  Corner  of  California  and  Saiisoiiie  Streets. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 

The  Firenians  Fup.d  Insurance  fompany 

BASES  ITS  CLAIMS  to  the  best  patronao^e  upon  its  SOUND 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION  reinforced  by  its  recent  LARGE 
ACCESSION  OF  CAPITAL  :  its  EXTENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
AGENCIES,  giving  it  a  LARGE  PREMIUM  INCOME,  without 
the  necessity  of  heavy  concentration  of  risks ;  its  adherence  to 
the  BEST  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  UNDER- 
WRITING :  and  its  prompt  and  equitable  ADJUSTMENT 
AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  LEGITIMATE  LOSSES. 


D.  J.  STAPLES.  PresHleut.  W.  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President.    E.  W.  CAB  PEN  PER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


October. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORXIA. 


ludtistrial  auul  Busiuoss  Outlook. 


REPORTS     FROM    VARIOIS  SECTIONS 
OK    THE  STATE. 


Grain,    Fruits,   Vegvtnkles,    Etc  Uemiiiid 

For  Lnborliiji;  Men 

The  following  reports,  wlii.-h  we  liave  condensed 
from  our  latest  exchanges,  indicate  a  healthful  re- 
vival of  trade  and  indnstry  throughout  the  State: 

Colusa  county  makes  a  magniticect  showing.  The 
Sun  states  that  on  July  1st.,  at  the  present  Colusa 
prices,  $1..50  per  cental,  the  wheat  on  hand  would 
realize  S6.000.000,  The  total  indebtt  dness  of  the 
county,  of  the  farmers  and  merchants  to  outside 
parties,  does  not  exceed  $2,000,000.  Therefore  the 
people,  less  than  14,000.  besides  their  other  crops, 
their  farms,  buildings,  live  stock,  implements  and 
merchandise,  free  from  debt,  have  in  sight  S4.000.- 
000  of  ready  cash.  This  would  give$2SG  in  c^sh  to 
every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the  county.  What 
Eistern  county  can  make  such  a  showing? 


It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Briggs,  fruit-grower  at  Da- 
visviUe.Yolo  county,  purchased  in  S.icramento.  re 
cently,  the  paper  necessary  to  line  •2,>.000  raisin 
boxes.  He  propo-es  to  pack  2.5.000  boxes  of  raisins 
for  market,  a  large  portion  of  that  amount  having 
already  been  packed.  From  the  vineyard  produc- 
ing these  raisins  he  has  already  sold  400  tons  of 
grapes,  at  an  average  price  of  ?45  per  ton.  The 
raisius  will  sell  at  the  vineyard  for  at  least  $2  per 
box.  mikin;  the  gross  products  for  raisins  alone 
S50.000.  The  gro«  receipts  for  grapes  already  sold 
is  $20,000.  .Altogether,  the  present  season  has  been 
the  most  favorable  for  fruit-growers  in  this  section 
ever  known.  A  fruit-grower,  on  the  .American  river, 
above  this  city,  said  $10,000  worth  of  fruit  from 
twenty  acres  of  orchard.  His  entire  profits  from 
the  crop  of  this  season  is  a  little  over  $7,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  fruit  shipped  from  this  section 
will  bring  into  the  State  about  $2,000,000  the  pres- 
ent season. 


In  speaking  of  the  S  )uthern  Hi)rticultural  Fair, 
recently  held  at  Los  Angeles,  a  correspondent  of 
the  UuUetin,  who  was  present,  says:  It  is  a  great 
institution,  drawing  out  an  immense  display  of 
citrus  fruits,  of  choice  vegetsibles,  and  of  fine  ce- 
reals, and  thoroughbred  live  stock.  It  may  fairly 
be  termed  the  event  of  the  season  for  the  southern 
counties  of  the  State,  and  attracts  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. Sunny  Santa  Barbara  and  her  roses;  Ventura 
has  the  products  of  the  lovely  Ojai  Valley  to  show; 
San  Bernardino  is  there,  with  fruits  from  half  a 
dozen  pleasant  towns;  Siin  Diego,  from  valley  and 
mesa,  exhibits  her  wealth  of  tree  and  vine;  the 
foothill  belts  of  Los  Angeles,  Pssadena  and  San 
Gabriel,  and  through  widening  valleys  to  Anaheim, 
and  Santa  .\na,  and  the  rich  coast  lands,  enter  with 
spirit  into  the  lively  contests  of  the  week. 


A  correspondent  says;  Santa  Rosa  is  a  town  that 
impresses  one  favorably.  It  is  prettily  situated, 
the  streets  are  wide  and  well  cared  for,  the  build- 
ings are  high,  substantial  looking  structures,  and 
shade  trees  are  plentiful. 


The  G  )lden  G  ite  Fruit  C  mnery  of  San  Jose,  has 
reached  the  enormous  figure  of  "50,000  cans  for  the 
season,  with  a  probability  of  reaching  1,000,000. 


The  .Agricultural  .Association,  of  Los  Angeles, 
offers  premiums  of  $3,000,  to  be  distributed  at  the 
coming  District  Fair  among  the  several  indus- 
tries and  stock  interests  of  thecounty.  This  lair 
will  begin  on  the  Slst  of  October. 


Hop  growers  are  harvesting 
vield,  generally,  is  very  good, 


their  crops,  and  the 


The  Ventura  Free  Presx  says  that  about  200,000 
sheep  are  owned  in  thatcounty.  the  fleeces  of  which 
will  amount  to  about  1,100,000  pounds  of  wool, 
which,  at  twelve  cents  a  pound,  will  realize  S139,- 
200  for  a  half  year's  clip. 


The  Bakersfield  Ctilifoniian  says:  Cotton-raising 
is  no  longer  an  experiment  in  this  State.  The  crop 
promises  much  better  than  that  of  last  year. 

Correspondents  say  that  cattle  feed,  in  Northern 
California,  is  very  abundant  this  year,  and,  if  fires 
do  not  destroy  the  stubble,  there  will  be  no  scarcity 
of  It. 

The  Kern  county  Californidii  says:  The  finest 
crop  of  wheat  in  this  valley,  the  present  season, 
was  grown  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Day.  It  was 
about  180  acres  in  extent,  and  was  purple  club.  The 
yield  was  iVi  bushels  per  acre. 

The  Fresno  £'a:po.si7(«-  learns  that  the  Southirn 
Pacific  Riilroad  C  imp  my  has  a  corps  of  engineers 
in  the  field,  locating  the  line  between  Huron  and 
Tres  Finos. 


Crops  on  ov.  rtl  ..vl- 1  l.in.N.  s;iys  the  D  x»n  7i  i- 
buite.&re  remarkably  rapid  in  growth.  D.  S.  Stnart 
has  a  crop  of  Sonora  wheat  on  his  ranch  below 
Miiue  Prairie,  which  is  now  in  the  milk,  although 
it  was  only  sowed  six  wet>ks  ago.  He  has  also  ItW 
teres  of  buckwheat,  and  sliowetl  us  some  fine  large 
stocks  iu  rtower,  which  wore  the  growth  of  five 
weeks. 


The  San  .To,se  Ifenilil  says  that  Goorge  .A.  Flem- 
ming.  in  the  Willows,  bought  an  orchard  of  nine- 
year  old  prune  trees,  paying  $SO0  per  aero  for  the 
land.  The  crop  this  year  will  pay  for  the  land 
within  a  few  dollars. 


Mr.  Briggs,  the  great  raisin-maker  of  Davisville, 
Yolo  county,  has  an  agent  iu  Los  .Angeles  county, 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  purchasing 
Muscat  grapes.  We  learn  from  the  .Anaheim  (^i- 
ietle  that  Mr.  Briggs  is  paying  $16  per  ton  for  the 
grapes  on  the  vines,  and  seven  cents  per  pound  for 
the  raisins  as  thev  come  from  the  sweat  boxes. 


The  Riverside  /*cf.<s  says :  The  raisin  crop  at 
Riverside  will  amount  to  25.000  boxes.  A  San 
Francisco  firm  has  contra  ted  for  most  of  this  at 
six  and  a  quarter  cenis  a  pound  in  thesweat-boxis. 
ei]ual  to  $1.25  a  box  bi'fore  being  packed. 

The  Sinta  .Ana  /A  niM  says  :  We  have  been  at 
considerable  pains  to  collate  statistics  showing  the 
volume  of  real  estate  transactions  iu  this  valley, 
for  the  past  six  months.  From  January  1,  to  July 
1.  l-'V*!.  there  were  174  transfers,  aggregating 
$167,475.  This  is  a  pretty  good  real  estate  move- 
ment, more  especially  when  we  t.»ke  into  consider- 
ation that  the  pieseut  year  has  been  a  compara- 
tively dry  one,  and  dry  seasons  generally  mean  a 
st.-tgna;ion  of  business  and  cessation  of  real  estate 
movement.  It  does  not  hold  good,  however,  as 
regards  our  valley. 


The  Efpiihticaii  says:  One  of  the  solid  attractions 
of  Santa  R  )sa  is  its  plentiful  supply  of  pure,  cold 
water  from  mountain  springs  brought  down  by  the 
waterworks  pipes  from  a  twenty-five  .acre  reservoir, 
standing  twenty  feet  deep  at  this  season.  There  is 
ample  w.iter  for  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  people — 
pure  water,  with  a  pressure  never  less  than  ninety 
feet. 


From  the  Gilroy  Keconi  we  learn  that  men  are  at 
work  on  Sargent's  ranch  near  Sargent's  station, 
Santa  Clara  county,  making  preparations  to  com- 
mence boring  for  oil. 

The  San  Francisco  Merrhant  says  :  "We  want 
to  see  a  factory  established  in  California  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  spinning  woolen  yarn.  What 
town  in  our  several  wool  growing  counties  will 
lead  off"?   .As  usual,  several  will  follow. 


The  Shasta  Co«ri»T  says  :  Shasta  is  one  of  tli« 
the  liest  and  most  substantial  buili  towns  in  North- 
ern Califori'ia,  the  main  street  l>eing  mostly  built 
up  with  brick  buildings,  about  a  dozen  of  them  be- 
ing of  two  and  three  stories  and  well  finished. 
Most  of  these  houses  have  stood  the  test  of  fires. 
Several  of  the  private  residences  are  of  brick,  and 
many  of  the  wooden  ones  are  tjistefully  constructed 
and  ornaments  to  the  place,  which  has  a  homelike 
appearance  in  general.  When  we  get  a  railroad 
the  old  town  will  boom  ahead,  and  again  become 
what  it  once  was— the  liveliest  place  north  of  Sac- 
ramento. 


We  learn  from  the  Livermore  Hm-ald,  that  more 
buildings  are  being  erected  in  its  town  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  county,  not  even  excepting  Oak- 
land. 


Carr  and  Haggin  have  about  COO  men  on  their 
pay-rolls  in  Kern  County,  and  their  disbursements 
for  wages  amouut  to  not  less  than  $1,000  a  day. 


We  learn  that  hay  is  oft'ei  cd  in  large  quantities  in 
Mason  Valley.  Nevada  county,  for  five  dollars  per 
ton.   The  crop  is  immense  this  year. 


The  Mendocino  papei-s  state  that  the  pressing 
need  of  this  season,  in  Mendocino  County  has  been 
more  laborers  in  harvest  and  hop  fields,  or  sheep 
and  dairy  ranches,  in  the  coast  and  timber  belt  and 
at  the  mills. 


It  is  stated  that  three  leading  grape  growers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Napa  have  sold  their  crops  to  Hagan, 
the  wine-maker,  the  first  receiving  $20  per  ton  for 
Mission.  $25  for  foreign,  and  $2S  for  Zinfandel  and 
Reisling  gnapes.  The  second  and  third  received 
$25  per  ton  all  around. 

The  Siin  Jose  Times  says:  The  work  of  construct- 
ing the  electric  light  tower. 200  feet  high  iu  San  Jose, 
is  progressing  rapidly.  The  tower  is  built  of  very 
slender  iron,  and  if  its  durability  and  permanency 
can  be  assurad,  it  will  be  very  useful  and  popular, 
because  of  its  cheapness. 


The  proprietors  of  the  Soquel  paper  mill,  it  is 
said,  are  stacking  an  immense  amount  of  straw. 
Large  quantities  have  been  purchased  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  San  Andreas,  and  will  be  baled 
and  brought  to  Soquel  for  storage.  The  entire 
stack  engaged  this  season  will  reach  1500  tons. 
They  continue  to  find  a  ready  market  for  every 
ream  of  paper. 


The  Lassen  .Ulrorate  says  Eagle  Lake,  north  of 
Honey  Lake,  in  Lassen  county,  is  to  be  drained;  a 
a  tunnel,  six  by  eight  feet,  isnow  goingforit  at  the 
rate  of  ten  feet  a  day.  The  whole  distance  to  be 
run  is  7.000  feet,  400  feet  are  completed.  When 
drained,  a  very  large  tract  of  country  will  be  av.ail 
able  for  farmers'  use. 


According  to  the  Truckce  Uepuhlican.  in  Sierra 
valley  the  harvest  is  in  full  blast  and  crops  are  bet- 
ter than  they  were  ever  known  to  be,  and  beside 
there  is  a  much  larger  area  of  land  in  cultivation 
than  at  any  previous  season. 

The  Napa  Jiegisler  says  :  W.  W.  Smith,  of  Pleas- 
ant Valley,  it  is  said  cleared  $10,000  on  his  fruit 
crop  this  year.  Mr.  Sm.th,  a  few  years  ago,  owned 
the  cherry  orchard  in  Brown's  Valley,  now  owned 
by  Prof.  Wimmersledt. 


The  Los  Angeles  Ilcnilil  says  that  the  recent  Ex- 
position, held  in  that  city,  was  formally  clo.sed  by 
Mr.  J.  de  Barth  Shorb.  President  of  the  Society, 
who,  in  a  short  and  felicitous  speech,  in  which  he 
returned  thanks  to  those  who  had  had  charge  of 
the  details,  declared  the  Fair  was  at  an  end. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  region  of  Truckee 
there  is  timber  enough  to  last  from  fifty  to  seventy 
years,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 


LIVE  STtICK    I.\  THE  .NORTH  CO.AST 
COfXTlES. 

From  the  Tkiah  /'ci-.s*  we  take  the  following. 
'•The  Mattole  valley,  Humboldt  county,  isoneof 
the  finest  grazing  reigons  in  the  State,  and  particu- 
larly of  later  years  the  greater  portion  of  lieef  con- 
sumed on  this  coast  has  lx>en  derived  from  the 
southern  jwrtion  of  Hunilioldt  county,  our  Mendo" 
cino  county  people  having,  to  a  great  extent,  dis- 
carvle»l  cattle  for  sheep.  .And  so  it  has  always  been; 
we  hardly  ever  keep  the  golden  mean  to  raise  a  di- 
versity of  stock,  so  as  to  always  be  able  to  supply 
the  local  demand  which  must  in  its  very  nature 
prove  the  most  remunerative.  Some  years  ago  the 
people  of  this  county  went  so  far  .as  even  to  pro- 
cure legislation  inimical  to  the  introduction  of 
sheep,  which  now  (the  sheep)  have  been  allowed  to 
almost  monopolize  our  grazing  lands.  So  it  has 
been  in  a  degree  with  horses  also,  an  inferior  qnal- 
iiy  of  which  overstocked  much  of  our  fine  grazing 
lands,  while  now  the  raising  of  horses  is  rather 
neglectetl.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  our 
steeper  mountain  ranges  are  perhaps  better  suited 
to  sheep  than  other  stock.  But  as  a  general  thing 
our  farmers  and  ranchmen  would  do  belter  in  the 
long  run  to  snlidivide  their  places  and  keep  a  great- 
er variety  of  the  domestic  animals,  and  of  e.ach  aim 
to  breed  up  to  the  highest  standpoint  suitable  to 

',  climate,  location  and  demand,  and  at  the  same  time 
cultivate  sufficient  lands  to  raise  hay  aud  grain  and 

I  roots  for  their  stock-" 


The  Kern  County  Gozetle  s&ya:  Mr.  Brooks  has 
shown  us  some  specimens  of  hemp  which  were 
produced  by  the  Industrial  Aid  Association,  that 
are  of  superior  quality,  an<?  would  bring  a  high 
price  in  market.  Also,  some  specimens  of  fibre 
from  the  common  nettle  which  grows  wild  all  over 
this  valley.  The  fibre  of  the  nettle  would  indicate 
that  it  can  bo  made  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
and  that  the  plant  can  be  put  to  use,  even  if  it  has 
never  been  considered  ornamental. 


We  learn  from  the  Santa  Ana  Ifenihl  that  large 
quantities  of  raisins  are  being  put  up  in  that  valley 
this  season,  and  that  remunerative  prices  are  being 
offered. 


The  San  .Tuse  J/i'rci/ry.  of  Septeml>cr  27th.  says  : 
The  first  agricultural  and  stock  f.  ir  of  Santa  Clara  i 
and  San  Mateo  counties  combined,  will  open  at 
San  Jose  on  Monday,  October  3d.  The  exhibition 
promises  to  excel  all  its  predecessors.  The  im- 
proving qualities  of  stock,  the  fruits  of  the  or- 
chards and  the  general  products  of  the  farm,  as 
well  a?  of  the  shops  and  factories,  should  excite 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  two  counties  and 
draw  a  large  attendance. 


The  Wiiodland  Dentocrat  says  that  D.  Briggs,  of 
Davisville  has  a  plantation  of  460  acres  of  graper- 
ies, from  four  to  six  years  old,  on  which  he  has 
raised  46  carlo-ids  of  raisins,  most  of  which  were 
sent  to  the  East. 


The  Expositor  says  that  there  is  probably  more 
timber  in  Fresno  than  any  other  county  in  this 
State.  The  timber  belt  extends  along  the  Sierras  a 
distance  of  200  miles,  and  varies  from  20  to  40 
miles  in  width. 


HEWV  GR\PES. 

The  Stockton  Herald,  of  .Angast  10th,  says: 
"Too  many  farmers  in  San  Joaquin  county  think 
that  their  land  can  be  more  profitably  occupied  in 
raising  wheat  than  any  other  crop.  They  refuse  to 
be  convinced  that  grapes  are  a  more  r»  liable  crop 
than  wheat  on  much  of  the  land  iu  this  county. 
Even  the  West  Side  will  produce  grapes  abun- 
dantly. To-day  Colonel  .A.  W.  Potter  who  is  farm- 
ing somewhat  extensively  on  the  West  Side, 
brought  to  the  Herald  office  a  gigantic  bunch  of 
grapes  obtained  from  the  vines  of  J.  Chrisman,  a 
mile  and  a  half  west  of  Bautas.  The  bunch 
weighed  eight  pounds.  .About  half  of  the  grapes 
were  ripe  and  it  is  probable  that  had  the  bunch 
been  permitted  to  mature  on  the  vine.<,  it  would 
have  weighed  considerablv  more." 


The  Santa  Ana  papers  state  that  five  families, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  celebrated  Oneida  Com- 
munity of  New  York,  recently  arrived  at  Santa 
.Ana.  and  have  purchased  a  tract  of  land  about  five 
miles  from  that  place.  Thirty  more  families  are 
said  to  be  coming  to  join  them. 

The  Red  Bluff  Sentitiel  says:  We  paid  a  very  brief 
visit  to  our  sister  town,  Tehama,  recently,  and 
must  say  we  never  saw  so  much  thrift  displayed  on 
every  hand  as  greeted  ns  on  that  occasion. 

The  Republican  says:  .A  great  deal  of  wool,  the 
product  of  the  fall  clip,  has  been  brought  into 
Fresno  during  the  last  few  days.  Wool-buyers, 
representing  houses  in  San  Francisco  and  the  East, 
have  been  buying  it  from  the  owners,  who  gener- 
ally prefer  a  ready  sale  to  a  shipment  and  the  con- 
sequent delay. 


OF   LONDON.  ENGLAND 


It  is  stated  tha'  about  100  barrels  of  oil  are  haul- 
ed each  day  up  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  from  Santa 
Paula  and  vicinity,  to  Newhall. 


The  Oakland  Times  says  :  The  assessment  of 
property  iu  Oakland  township  has  been  reduced 
$4,000,000.  I,.ast  year  the  assessment  for  the  coun- 
ty amounted  to  $49,286,483;  for  1881-82  it  is  placed 
at  $44,151,673. 
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The  taxable  property  in  Sonoma  county  is  valued 
at  $17,000,000. 


iii-:ai,.usi{i'rg  hops. 

The  editor  of  the  Russian  River  flag  has  visited 
the  hop-yards,  aud  reports  as  follows:  The  picking 
is  done  by  squads  scattered  here  and  there,  gener- 
ally sheltered  from  the  sun  by  pieces  of  canvas 
thrown  over  poles  above  their  heads.  The  hops 
are  picked  into  baskets  of  a  uniform  size,  and  as 
fast  as  filled  they  are  taken  to  thcovcrseer, weighed, 
and  the  contents  emptied  into  a  huge  sack,  and 
credit  given  to  the  picker.  When  enough  of  these 
are  filled  to  make  a  load,  they  are  drawn  on  a  sled 
by  horses  to  the  dry-house,  situated  just  on  the 
'■dge  of  the  hop.yard.  Rapid  pickers  earned  a  little 
more  than  $1  per  day.  At  the  Grant  <fe  Taneffner 
yard  they  have  120  Americans  and  20  Indians  at 
work.  They  dry  two  kilns  a  day,  each  one  requir- 
ing twelve  hours  of  steady,  uniform  heal.  They 
keep  two  furnaces  in  full  blast  the  entire  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  consume  one  cord  of  wood  daily. 
E  ich  kiln  averages  3, .560  pounds  of  green  hops,  and 
3''j  pounds  of  green  are  required  to  produce  one 
pound  of  dried  hops  ready  for  maikct.  The  hops 
are  spread  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dry-house,  over 
a  stout  open  cloth,  through  which  the  heat  from 
the  furnace  below  can  readily  penetrate. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORXIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 

$200,000.00 


Capital,  paid  in  fiiH, 
Assets,  Jan  1, 1881, 


$353,530,33 


Losses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Oi- 
gaiiized,  *7-,'9,284.(JJ). 


JOHX  H.  wise  Pre>i<l«-iit 

CHAN.  A.  I.ATOX  Secriliiry 


Send  Thb  Besoubces  to  your  friends  abroad. 


O-L'jl'ice:, 

No.  40.>  California  Street,  S. 
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READ   AND  CIRCl'LATE. 

When  you  have  read  this  paper  preserve  ft 
and  lend  it  to  your  nei;;hbor&,  or  send  It  fo 
■  omefrieiifl  In  (he  Kasterii,  West  em  or  South- 
ern Stales,  Canada,  ijuirland  and  Conti- 
nental Kurope,  who  will  value  (he  inf'inna* 
tion  iti'on(ains,  und  niitrht  be  likely  locome 
or  send  lntellii;en(,  liidustiious  farmers  to 
settle  in  California. 


OUR     WINE,    GRAPE    AND     RAISIN  IN. 
TERESTS. 

We  notice  with  pardonable  pride  that  these 
branches  of  home  industsy  have  bright  pros- 
pects. The  market  for  our  wines  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  during  the  last  year  or  so. 
They  are  recognized  as  being  equal  in  quality 
to  the  wines  of  any  other  country.  Our  wine- 
makers  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
increased  monthly  shipments  of  late.  This 
shows  plainly  that  our  pure  wines  are  re- 
ceived with  favor  wherever  they  go.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  80,000  acres  of 
vines  in  the  State.  In  1880,  about  10,000  acres 
of  new  vineyards  were  planted,  and  this  year 
the  area  has  been  increased  by  20,000  acres. 
The  actual  wine  product,  during  the  past  five 
years,  has  ranged  between  4,000,000  and  10,- 
000,000  g  iUons,  the  smallest  being  in  1878. 
The  possible  yield  in  wine  is  lessened  by  the 
large  distillation  into  brandy,  the  consump- 
tion of  grapes  for  the  table,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  raisins.  The  wine  yield  this  year 
is  expected  to  be  very  large,  perhaps  15,000,- 
000  gallons  ;  and,  with  our  immense  area  of 
soil,  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  California,  instead  of 
making  15,000,000  gallons,  should  not,  with 
an  increase  of  population,  produce,  in  the 
near  future,  as  much  as  France  does  in  her 
poor  years,  namely,  800,000,000  gallons.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  Charles  A.  Wetmore 
that  in  fifteen  years  we  could,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2,000,000,  produce  1,500,0000,000  gal- 
lons. The  vineyards  of  a  single  county — Los 
Angeles— cover  5,713  acres,  and  the  grape 
crop  harvested  last  year  amounted  to  57,130,- 
000  pounds.  The  white  and  red  wines  pro- 
duced measured  2,000,000  gallons,  the  sweet 
wine  600,000  gallons,  and  the  brandy  300,000 
gallons,  making  the  entire  market  value  of  the 
crop  something  over  $1,000,000.  It  is  stated 
that  the  net  profits  of  a  fully  grown  vineyard 
in  that  county  were  about  $90  an  acre.  In 
our  opinion,  the  wine  industry  of  our  State 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able in  the  world.  The  wines  of  our  State 
are  making  their  way  into  public  favor  all  over 
the  United  States  ;  and  even  in  Europe  they 
are  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 

In  1879,  the  United  States  paid  for  foreign 
aisins  and  curarnts  the  enormous  sum  of 
$2,600,000.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  trade  and  extent  of  our  market. 
Malaga,  Spain,  where  the  best  raisins  are  made, 
sends  us,  annually.  $2,000,000  worth  of  raisins 
and  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  currants.  But, 
within  the  next  decade,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that,  instead  of  importing  these  articles  to  our 
own  shores,  we  shall  find  a  market  abroad  for 
our  surplusage.  It  has  been  already  illustra- 
ted, by  our  leading  raisin-growers,  that  Cali- 
fornia, alone,  is  capable  of  supplying  the 
world  with  raisins.  In  some  instances,  the 
cultivation  of  the  raisin  grape  has  proved 
more  profitable  in  California  than  any  other 
business  to  which  some  of  the  richest  valley 
\auds  have  ever  been  subjected.  One  of  our 
exchanges,  the  Stanislaus  News,  we  believe, 
states  that  there  is  one  man  in  that  valley  who 
clears  $8,000  every  year  from  twenty  acres  of 
grapes. 


OUR  MANUFACTURES. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  manufactures 
of  California,  including  milling  etc..  amount 
to  $80,000,000.  A  writer  in  the  Post  of  this 
city,  who  has  recently  been  giving  this  subject 
some  thought  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  our  peo- 
ple would  but  80  will  it,  it  would  be  $100,000,000 
within  twelve  months'  time;  and  that  would  in- 


crease the  wages  fund  of  this  country  nearly 
$10,000,000.  We  trus'  that  the  day  is  near  at 
baud  when  our  people  will  cease  altogether 
froui  sending  out  of  the  State,  every  year,  for 
goods  which  should  be  manufactured  at  home. 
It  is  a  fact  proved  by  the  history  of  every  pros- 
perous nation,  that  the  conversion  of  raw  ma- 
terial into  finished  articles,  for  consumption 
and  use,  is  a  greater  source  of  wealth  than  the 
mere  production  and  sale  of  it,  California 
produces,  annually  the  raw  material  of  great 
value,  from  which  the  choicest  goods  in  nearly 
every  department  of  industry  are  manufactured. 
And  yet  our  people  continue  shipping  their 
products  out  of  the  State,  where  they  are  con- 
verted into  articles  to  supply  the  markets  of  the 
world.  For  instance,  we  produce  hides  by  the 
million  and  sell  them  to  Eastern  shoe  factories 
and  buy  their  goods.  We  pay  transportation 
companies  for  taking  the  hides  East,  and  also 
for  returning  the  boots  and  shoes.  The  same 
policy  is  pursued  in  every  other  line  of  mer- 
chandise. It  ia  no  wonder  that  we,  as  a  peo- 
ple, are  laughed  at  by  old  manufacturing  com- 
munities. California  exports  altogether  too 
much  raw  material.  Our  wheat  should  go  in 
the  shape  of  flour.  Our  wool  should  go  as 
cloth,  and  so  on  with  a  long  list  of  articles  that 
might  be  named.  Since  writing  the  foregoing 
we  learn  from  the  Kern  County  Oazetle  that 
there  are  rumors  to  the  effect  that  extensive 
manufacturing  interests  are  soon  to  be  inaugu- 
rated in  Bakerstield.  "It  is  understood  that 
the  large  capitalists  of  Kern  County  contem- 
plate establishing  a  woolen  factory  and  a  flour- 
ing mill;  and  they  will,  also,  hold  out  induce- 
ments to  other  enterprises  of  the  kind.  The 
object  is  to  induce  immigration  and  the  settle- 
ment of  their  rich  valley  lands.  It  seems  to 
us  that  a  judicious  investment  of  eapital  in 
manufactories  would  be  found  profitable  and 
add  very  materially  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  located  and 
indirectly  benefit  the  whole  State."  One  of 
our  very  best  city  contemporaries,  the  Merclumt, 
very  justly  remarks  that  every  town  of  1,000 
inhabitants  in  this  State  should  have  a  local 
manufactory  of  some  sort,  even  if  to  raise  the 
necessary  capital,  every  resident,  male  and  fe- 
male, had  to  subscribe  for  one  or  more  shares 
of  the  stock.  It  strikes  us  that  this  is  the  true 
policy  for  our  capitalists  and  citizens  generally 
to  adopt  if  they  would  successfully  compete 
with  the  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  transat- 
lantic manufacturers  who  are  making  strenu- 
ous exertions  to  supply  the  markets  of  our  State 
with  their  goods.  No  country  ever  supported 
a  large  and  prosperous  population  while  its 
commerce  was  employed  in  exporting  raw  ma- 
terial and  importing  manufactured  articles. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  CALIFORNIA  HOLDS 
OUT  TO  THE  WORLD'S  INDUSTRIOUS 
POOR. 

If  the  thousands  of  the  yeomen  of  England 
and  the  peasants  of  France  and  Belgium  could  be 
placed  in  California,  at  once,  they  would  deem 
it  a  second  Paradise.  By  contrasting  it  with 
their  own  countries,  they  would  have  a  proper 
and  just  appreciation  Df  the  manifold  advanta- 
ges which  it  holds  out  to  the  industrious  poor 
of  the  world.  The^e  people  would  not  be  long 
after  being  transplanted  to  this  Western  shore, 
in  discovering  the  meagre  advantages  of  their 
own  countries,  when  compared  to  those  which 
are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  Golden 
State.  They  would  discover,  if  they  came  by  the 
Overland  route,  immediately  on  crossing  the 
State  line  and  inhaling  the  pure  and  bracing 
atmosphere  of  the  Sierras,  that  they  were  al- 
ready in  a  country  which  possesses  and  offers 
marvellous  opportunities  and  advantages  to  in- 
dustrious people  seeking  to  establish  homes  in 
a  new  country.  They  would  observe  that  they 
were  already  in  a  section  containing  immense  re- 
sources, which,  when  developed,  will,  at  no  re- 
mote period,  support  myriads  of  laboring  class- 
es and  build  up  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns. 
On  inquiry  they  would  learn  that  the  region  of 
country  embraced  within  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  offers  rare  chances  for  honest  hard 
working  men.  There  are  great  tracts  of  tim- 
ber— there  are  fertile  valleys  and  verdant  nooks 
and  canyons,  in  those  mountainous  regions, 
that  afford  excellent  advantages  for  men  of 
pluck  and  some  capital  to  establish  stock  ranch- 
es, dairying  farms,  etc.  Continuing  their  jour- 
ney Westward,  the  close-observing  immigrants 
would  discern  that,  commencing  at  the  West- 
ern base  of  these  mountains,  there  is  a  section 
of  country  denominated  foot-hills  whose  lands 
are  susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation. 


Much  of  it  still  belongs  to  the  Government, 
and  can  be  purchased  for  $1.25  an  acre.  Many 
of  these  are  the  best  in  the  State  for  growing 
grapes  and  all  kinds  of  fruit.  As  the  wine  in- 
terest is  attracting  attention,  new-comers  cannot 
do  better  thau  to  engage  in  the  grape  growing 
business.  This  would  be  especially  profitable  to 
that  class  of  settlers  from  the  wiue-growing  dis- 
tricts of  Europe.  Nothing  would  surprise  them 
more  than  to  find  that  they  have  it  within  their 
power  to  own,  in  their  own  name,  tracts  of  land 
I  which,  by  their  own  labor,  can  be  easily  couvert- 
edintovineyardscapableofyielding  an  immense 
income  compared  with  what  they  received  from 
their  rented  lands  in  their  own  distant  coun- 
tries. 


LA  JOTA  RANOHO,   NAPA   COUNTY  ITS 

SUBDIVISION  AND  SALE. 

Elsewhere,  in  this  issue,  will  be  found  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  special  credit  sale  of  choice  vine- 
yard and  fruit  lands,  at  St.  Helena,  Napa  county, 
to  which  we  call  the  attention  of  the  public.  This 
large  Rancho,  containing  2,600  acres,  which  is 
about  to  be  subdivided  into  parcels  of  lifty  acres 

j  each,  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and 
productive  sections  of  the  State.  It  is  specially 
adapted  for  grape  culture,  apricots,  apples,  cher- 
ries and  all  small  fruits.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
tourists,  physicians  and  others  competent  to  judge, 
that  Howell  Mountain  and  vicinity  is  the  finest 

'  sanitarium  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  if  not  on  the 
globe.  It  has  been  pronounced  an  excellent  place 
of  residence  for  invalids  and  consumptive  people. 

i  It  rarely  happens  that  such  a  favorable  op- 
portunity occurs  for  purchasing  fifty  acres  of  valu- 
able land  so  advantageously  1  jcated,  and  on  such 
easy  terms  of  payment.  It  is  of  easy  access  by  rail, 
near  to  market  and  presents  great  inducements  to 
all  buyers — especially  those  of  small  means.  In 
this  connection  we  will  state  that  we  are  gratified 
beyond  measure,  to  learn  that  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  among  large  land  owners  to  divide  up 
their  tracts  into  small  farms.  Such  a  course  is 
advantageous  to  both  land  owners  and  farmers. 
To  such  a  proceeding  may  be  attrtbuted  the  many 

1  flourishing  towns  and  well  cultivated  farms  that 
now  dot  the  surface  of  many  portions  of  the  State, 
which  but  a  few  shortyeara  ago  were  unbroken  and 
almost  barren  wastes,  and  owned  by  a  few  Individ- 

I  nals.  The  large  grants  of  land  in  California  have, 
without  doubt,  retarded  our  prosperity  as  a  State. 
If  large  land  owners  throughout  the  State  would 
generally  follow  the  example  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
La  Jota  Bancho,  segregating  their  vast  tracts,  those 

j  localities  would  soon  become  the  most  thickly 

j  settled  farming  districts  in  California.   By  subdi- 

I  vision,  gardens  and  orchards  will  increase,  wealth 

I  will  be  more  evenly  distributed,  villages  will  ap. 

!  pear  every  few  miles,  a  thousand  pleasant  homes 

j  will  dot  the  State,  where  there  are  now  but  a  score. 

j  In  a  word  no  fact  has  been  more  clearly  demon- 
strated than  that  small  farms  and  good  tillage  are 
better  for  a  country  than  large  farms  with  inferior 

j  cultivation.  We  trust  that  the  day  is  not  remote 
when  California  will  be  noted  for  its  small  farms. 
When  the  soil  of  our  State  has  for  its  inhabitants 
three  or  four  millions  cultivators,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  which  it  can  sup- 
port, the  State's  true  prosperity  will  be  realized. 
If  one  is  not  too  ambitious  he  only  needs  a  small 
tract.  We  believe  that  fifty  acres  of  such  land  as 
the  La  Jota  Rancho  at  Howell  Mountain,  is  a  for- 
tune for  any  man.  Figures  and  facts  are  given  in 
every  number  of  our  journal,  showing  what  can  be 
done  with  fifty  acres  of  land  in  California,  The 
sale,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  will  be  conducted 
by,  Easton  <fe  Eldridge,  the  well  and  favorably 

!  known  real  estate  agents  and  auctioneers  of  this 
city.   

THE  RAILROAD    AND  SOUTHERN  CALl 
FORNIA. 

The  opening  of  tne  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
j  into  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  has  already  had  a  fa- 
j  vorable  effect  upon  the  Southern  section  of  our 
j  State,  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  alone,  producing 
and  selling  fully  $400,000  per  month  more  than  in 
any  previous  year.  This  increase  is  likely  to  contin- 
ue. The  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  jF/pi  aM  states,  in 
j  a  recent  issue  of  his  valuable  paper,  that  he  has  tak- 
en special  pains  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  present 
status  of  the  trade  with  the  two  territories  named, 
and  is  gratified  to  learn  that  the  demand  for  the 
soil  products  of  Los  Angeles  countyty  contin- 
ues undiminished.  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that 
if  the  business  men  show  the  proper  energy  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  maintained  and 
improved.  Newcomers  are  pouring  into  that  coun- 
ty, and  the  demand  for  real  estate  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  is  represented  to  be  greater  than  it 
has  been  for  years.  The  Express  learns  that  the 
daily  record  of  conveyances  is  becoming  very  vol- 
umnious,  no  less  than  eleven  items  of  large  trans- 
fers having  been  filed  with  the  Recorder  recently 
in  one  day.  The  price  of  real  estate  in  that  city 
and  county  is  kept  down  to  a  very  reasonable  fig- 
ure. This,  we  think,  ia  a  very  sensible  method  for 
any  community  to  adopt  that  ia  desiroua  of  induc- 
!  ing  immigration. 

I    It  has  been  stated  that  the  city  and  county  are 


behind  in  manufactories;  but  the  inducements  they 
have  to  offar  are  such  that  in  our  opinion  it  will 
not  be  long  before  that  thriving  section  will  be  the 
center  of  a  wide  range  of  manufactories.  From 
all  that  we  can  gather  we  doubt  whether  any  other 
city  on  the  Pacific  Coast  can  show  more  evidences 
of  progress  and  business  prosperity  than  Los  An- 
geles. The  people  of  that  rapidly  growing  section 
of  the  State  have  good  reasons  lor  looking  forward 
to  a  future  of  great  possibilities.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  advaniagos  are  due  to  the  railroad  sys- 
tem centering  in  that  city,  but  the  sagacious  and  en- 
terprising citizens  are  justly  entitled  to  a  large 
measure  of  credit.  In  this  connection  we  will  sim- 
ply say  that  if  the  business  men  of  San  Francisco 
hope  to  compete  with  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
Atlantic  cities  in  furnishing  supplies  for  these 
newly  opened  markets  and  others  that  are  in  proc- 
ess of  development,  they  must  engage  largely, 
and  at  once  in  manufacturing  enterprises. 


THE  RAISIN  MARKET. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rural  Press, 
of  this  city,  says  : 

"Our  raisin  producers  are  certainly  enjoy- 
ing a  quick  market  this  year,  for  the  curing  is 
only  well  under  way,  and  yet  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  crop  is  already  sold.  One  of  our  city 
firms,  which  has  always  had  a  good  appetite  for 
raisins,  this  year  has  manifested  unusual  eager- 
ness, and  the  result  is,  as  we  have  said,  accord- 
ing to  local  reports,  nearly  all  the  raisins  to  be 
made  at  Riverside,  Orange,  Davisville,  Winters, 
Kocklin  and  a  part  of  the  Fresno  crop  have 
been  corraled.  It  has  been  reported  that  Mr, 
Blowers  had  sold,  but  we  have  it  from  his  own 
mouth  on  Tuesday  that  he  had  not. 

There  is  every  prospect  now  for  a  good  full 
crop,  but  it  seems  to  us  there  is  a  disposition 
to  overestimate  the  aggregate  yield,  even  if  the 
season  should  continue  as  auspiciously  as  it 
has  opened.  For  the  raisin  curing  is  a  long 
operation,  and  it  requires  a  full,  clear  October 
to  enable  the  grower  to  secure  all  his  grapes. 
As  a  rule,  there  is  no  provision  to  finish  up  the 
curing  artificially  if  the  sun  should  fail,  and 
therefore  there  remains  danger  of  loss  and  re- 
duction of  the  aggregate  yield.  We  have  it  on 
authority  ot  Mr.  Blowers,  from  the  informa- 
tion he  has  secured  from  the  different  raisin 
districts,  that  there  is  a  probability  of  a  pro- 
duction of  100,000 boxes,  providing  the  weather 
is  favorable  throughout.  Other  estimates  have 
gone  considerably  higher,  and,  as  the  local 
consumption  of  raisins  is  set  at  from  50,000  to 
60,000  boxes,  it  is  unfortunate  to  overestimate 
the  production,  for  it  leaves  the  impression 
that  a  great  surplus  must  be  exported  and  has 
a  tendency  to  depress  prices  to  the  advantage 
of  speculative  buyers.  With  fair  weather  there 
will  be  a  good  surplus  for  export  this  year,  and 
the  California  raisins  will  make  earnest  ap- 
proaches to  the  Eastern  producers.  Theie  will 
be  a  high  quality  sent  to  them  this  year,  which 
will,  we  trust,  soon  overcome  the  ill-impression 
produced  at  the  East  by  the  shipment  of  some 
in  former  years  which  could  not  find  sale  here 
because  of  their  faulty  curing.  We  have  full 
confidence  in  our  best  raisins  commanding 
favor,  and,  as  the  Malaga  crop  is  short,  it  will 
be  a  good  opportunity  for  the  Californians  to 
gain  a  general  introduction.  It  is  announced 
that  the  railway  managers  are  disposed  to  con- 
cede somewhat  from  usual  rates  in  carrying 
raisins  East.  S.  C.  Stubbs,  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Central  Pacific,  in  a  letter  to  a 
gentleman  at  Kiverside,  announces  that  raisins 
will  be  taken  from  Colton  to  New  York,  Bos- 
ton or  Chicago  at  $1.82  per  100  lbs.  by  the  car- 
load. Less  than  a  car-load  at  $2.84  to  New 
York  or  Boston,  and  $2.59  to  Chicago.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  36J^-^  cents  per  box,  and  is  a 
rate  applicable  only  to  raisins,  with  a  view  to 
developing  that  growing  industry." 


GRAPES   FOR  8HIP9IENT. 

The  Suisun  Republican  gives  the  following  infor- 
formation  relative  to  the  prices  being  received  for 
grapes  for  shipment  East : 

F.  O.  Scallett  sold  his  entire  crop  of  Muscat  and 
Tokay  grapes  at  $100  per  ton.  G.  G.  Briggs  has 
contracted  to  deliver  1,000  tons  of  grapes  at  Davis- 
ville at  $55  per  ton.  Mr.  L,  W,  Buck  is  paying 
from  $60  to  $100  per  ton  for  grapes— Muscat  and 
Tokay— to  ship  East.  He  is  buying  for  a  Sacra- 
mento company.  It  costs  $1,050  for  a  car  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  $800  to  Chicago.  The 
grapes  are  put  up  in  crates,  holding  four  baskets  of 
five  pounds  each.  Four  cars  will  be  sent  from  Va- 
caville  this  week.  The  company  will  buy  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vacaville  until  the  grapes  come  in 
about  Florin,  Sacramento  county.  They  can  buy 
there  a  little  cheaper,  and  get  a  car  for  $100  leu. 
They  have  engaged  at  present  only  enough  to  fill 
orders  this  week. 


October. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


o 


E.  W.  WOODWARD  &  CO., 

Real  Estate  A^-iits  and  Auctioneers, 
ST.    HELENA.  NAPA  COUNTY,   C  A  L. 

EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

Real  Estate  Auctioneers  and  House  Brokers, 
aa  Moutsomery  Siitreet,  San  Francisco. 

s  T»  e:  o  I  ^  Xj 
CREDIT  SALE 

—OF— 

CHOICE  VINEYARD 

—AND— 

FRUIT  LANDS 


SATURDAY, 

SATURDAY  October  15,  1881. 

AT  2  O'CLOCK,  P.  M  , 

—  AT— 

St.  Helena,  Napa  County, 

WE  WILL  SELL 

By  Catalogxie,  on  Easy  Terms  of 
Payment, 

2600  ACRES 

—IN  THE— 

La  Jota  Rancho,  Howell  Moun- 
tain, Napa  County, 

In  about  Fifty  Subdivisions  of  Fifty 
Acres  Each. 


TERMS  OF  SALE: 

One.qnarter  cash ;  balance  in  one,  tAvo  anfl 
three  years  credit,  in  equal  payments,  with 
interest  at  Seven  per  cent,  per  annum  on  de* 
ferred  payments  and  no  mortgaj^e  tax. 

TITLE: 

SpanisH  Grant  with  U.  S.  Patent. 


NOTICE. 

This  property  is  beautifully  located  in  the 
foot-hills;  charming  scenery,  delightful 
climate  and  the  finest  sanitarium  in  the 
State. 

It  is  in  the  miflst  of  the  largest  vineyards 
in  the  State. 

Is  easy  of  accSss  by  rail;  near  to  market, 
and  presents  special  Inducements  to  all  buy- 
ers. 

For  the  man  of  leisure— for  a  rummer 
home— for  pleasure  and  prnfit  combined,  it 
haa  no  superior. 

To  persons  of  small  means,  tliis  sale  pre- 
sents special  inducements,  combining  a 
charming  and  remunerative  home. 

It  is  specially  adapted  for  grape  culture, 
apricots,  apples,  cherries  and  all  small  fruits, 

Ithasallthe  natural  advantages  of  wood 
and  water  and  a  market  at  your  door. 

There  is  no  business  in  the  State  that  will 
equal  for  profit  the  culture  of  grapes  and 
small  fruits. 

No  safer  or  better  investment  can  be  made. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  vines 
planted  this  season  will  yield  a  return  that 
will  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  the  land  be- 
fore the  payments  mature. 

Arrangements  are  completed  for  patting 
•at  and  caring  for  vineyards  for  persons 
who  may  live  at  a  distance,  at  a  small  ex- 
pense. 

To  appreciate  the  property,  it  Mast  be  seen. 
To  get  there,  go  to  St.  Helena,  Napa  County, 
and  we  will  furnish  free  conveyance  to  all 
comers. 

Parties  desiring  to  ascertain  location  and 
all  details  regarding  the  property,  the  most 
direct  and  easiest  way  to  view  llie  properly, 
can  learn  full  particulars  by  applying  to 
either  of  the  gentlemen  named  below. 


Catalogues,  maps  and  diafirains  and  full  details  of 
sale  now  ready  and  may  be  had  on  application,  or  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  by  addreBBing  : 

E.  W.  WOOCWARD  &  CO.,  Real  Estate 
Agents  and  Auctioneers,  St.  Helena,  Napa 
Sounty,  Cal. 

W.  C.  WATSON,  Esq.,  No.  483  Sansome 
Street. 

EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 
Real  Estate  Agents,  Auctioneers  and  House 
Brokers,  No.  82  Montgomery  Street,  oppo- 
site Lick  House. 


CALIFORNIA'S   ORANGES  ABROAD. 

We  have,  on  many  occasions  seen  special 
mention  in  the  E'tstern  press  of  the  high 
favor  iu  which  C<tlit'ornia  oranges  are  held, 
and  visitors  generally  speak  in  very  high 
terms  of  this  fruit,  giving  it  the  preference 
over  that  grown  in  Florida.    As  an  illustra- 
tion, we  saw  it  stated  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Dubuque  Timex,  Iowa,  that  the  editor 
had  received  a  box  of  tine  oranges  from  the 
managers  of  the  late  citrus  fair  in  Los  An- 
geles.    The  writer  says  th.it  the  fruit  is 
equal  in  flavor  and  size  to  that  of  Florida 
or  any  other  country — in  fact,  if  there  are 
any  better  oranges   raised   elsewhere  he 
would  like  to  see  and  taste  them;  for,  thus 
far  in  lite  he  has  never  had  that  good  for- 
tuiie.    The  Times  thinks  that  is  useless  to 
send  outside  for  oranges  when  one  state  iu 
the  Union  can  produce  such  a  delicious 
sample  of  this  fruit  as  those  sent  to  his  of- 
fice.    The  managers  of  the  Citrus  Society 
of  Southern  California  did  a  very  sensible 
thing,  in  our  opinion,  when  they  decided  to 
send  a  hundred  sample  boxes  of  oranges  to 
editors  in  the  Atlantic  states.    On  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  a  box,  each  editor, 
after  eating  some  of  the  oranges,  unhesitat- 
ingly recommend  the  soil  and  climate  of 
our  State  for  orange  growing.     While  the 
Southern  counties  may  be  the  best  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  orange,  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  cul- 
tivate the  tree  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
sections.     Many  orange  growers  in  the 
State,  have  entertained  fears  that  the  time 
might  come  when  the  business  would  be 
overdone.    In  this  connection  we  will  state 
that  J.  de  Earth  Shorb,  a  distinguished  cit- 
izen of  Los  Angeles  county,  who  has  had  a 
large  experience   in  growing  the  orange 
and  other  citrus  fruits,  said,  in  the  course  of 
an  address  before  the  late  citrus  fair  at  Riv- 
erside, that  this  thought  h>id often  occurred 
to  him,  but  he  had  never  shared  any  of  the 
fears  entertained  by  others  that  there  would 
be  an  over-production.     He  also  remarked 
that  the  new  overland  r  jute  already  complet- 
ed, and  others  underway,  will  open  so  many 
new   markets  —  establish  communication 
with  so  many  orange  eaters,  that  California 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  furnish  one  box  for 
a  thousand  people.     This  he  said  was  no 
idle  talk — he  honestly  believed  it.     He  ar- 
gues that  consumption  increases  always  at  a 
greater  ratio  than  production,  when  trans- 
portion  facilities  are  afforded  the  producer. 
The  profits  of  orange  culture  are  sometimes 
enormous.   Mr.  Shorb  says  that  he  realized 
|1,000  per  acre  in  1878;  but,  he  does  not  anti- 
cipate any  such  results  in  the  future.  Nor 
would  he  encourage  others  with  any  such 
hopes;  but  that  by  growing  good  fruit  from 
|'250  to  $50G  per  acre  may  be  obtained  upon 
the  trees  having  acquired  an  age  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years. 

As  the  orange  tree  is  long  lived  and  one 
that  requires  but  little  labor  in  its  cultiva- 
tion under  favorable  circumstances,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops  that  can  be  raised. 


INTERNATIONAL   VINE  EXHIBITION. 

Tn  view  ot  the  fact,  that,  within  a  short 
period  of  time,  a  very  important  event  in 
the  interest  of  vintners  and  grape-growers 
will  take  place  in  Europe,  it  has  been  sug 
gested  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  some 
of  our  public  spirited  and  wealthy  viticul- 
culturists  to  be  present  and  represent  Call 
fornia.  It  is  understood  that  a  Congress  of 
delegates  from  the  great  wine-growing 
countries  will  attend  the  International  Ex- 
hibition at  Conegliano,  near  Venice,  begin- 
ing  November  Ist.,  and  lasting  twenty  days. 
On  that  occasion  the  delegates  will  give 
special  consideration  to  the  diseases  ot  the 
vine.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
among  so  large  a  number  of  practical  wine 
growers  much  valuable  information  will 
be  elicited,  that  will  prove  almost  invalua- 
ble to  viticulturists.  The  schedule,  issued  by 
the  Directors  of  this  International  Exhition, 
shows  that  the  offered  prizes  are  ample, 
and  well  classified.    It  is  understood  that 


all  implements,  machinery,  and  appliances 
relating  to  vine  culture,  wine  making  and 
distillation  will  be  shown  in  practical  ope- 
ration. The  Circular  states  substantially, 
that  there  will  be  a  historical  exhibit  on 
that  occasion  of  the  implements  used  in 
ancient  times  for  wine-making,  and  a  sep- 
arate "  didactic  show  illustrative  of  vari- 
ous experimental  stations  of  operations 
for  chemical,  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal analysis  of  vines  and  wines  by  repre- 
sentative men. 

We  would  suggest  that  some  one  or  more 
of  the  State  Vinticultural  Commissionerb 
be  invited  to  represent  our  State  on  that 
occasion.  Charles  A.  Wetmore  and  Arpad 
Haraszthy,  for  instance,  would  make  excel- 
lent delegates.  These  gentlemen  would  de- 
scribe clearly,  tersely  and  forcibly,  the 
vilicultural  resources  of  our  State  and 
Coast. 

FARMING  LANDS. 

Many  of  our  interior  papers,  published 
in  the  centre  of  large  and  rich  agricultural 
districts,  are  constantly  making  mention  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  plenty  of  good  land 
in  their  respective  localities,  that  is  actu- 
ally going  to  waste  for  the  want  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  which  could  be  purchased  at 
reasonably  low  prices.  In  Tehama,  Men- 
docino, Humboldt,  Lassen  and  Lake  coun- 
ties a  large  number  of  immigrants,  of  small 
means,  could  find  suitable  homes  .The  land 
is  still  cheap,  consequently  it  requires  but 
little  money  to  purchase  and  establish  a 
comfortable  home.  In  the  record  of  the 
territory  embraced  in  these  counties,  there 
is  not  an  instance  to  be  found  of  a  total 
failu-e  of  crops.  The  cry  is  often  raised 
that  all  the  good  land  in  the  State  is  occu- 
pied and  in  the  hands  of  land  monopolists, 
who  are  holding  on  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
realizing  large  profits  at  some  future  day. 
This  is  only  true  in  a  f-^w  instances.  We 
know  that  large  land  holders,  generally, 
all  over  tlte  State,  are  about  subdividing  and 
selling  their  immense  tracts  in  small  parcels, 
and  on  easy  terms.  In  many  instances  they 
offer  small  farms  on  such  terms  that  any 
industrious  man,  with  very  little  means, 
can  purchase  and  cultivate  a  farm  of  his 
own.   

A  PAYING  INDUSTRY. 

In  California  strawberry  growing  is  a  pursuit 
of  considerable  importance.  It  pays  well. 
The  largest  fields  are  between  San  Jose  and 
Alviso.  The  fields  devoted  to  this  business 
range  from  the  largest,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  to  forty  and  ten  acres.  Strawberries 
thrive  better  in  this  locality,  perhaps,  than  in 
many  other  places  in  the  State.  But  it  is  be- 
lieved there  are  other  parts  of  California  where 
they  would  grow  as  well,  if  the  same  care  and 
attention  were  bestowed  in  the  prepar.ition  of 
the  ground  and  the  planting  of  the  vines,  and 
where  the  same  irrigation  facilities  could  be 
had.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  strawberry 
growers  in  Santa  Clara  county  that  the  plant 
produces  more  and  better  fruit  as  it  becomes 
older.  As  an  instance,  one  of  the  largest  grow- 
ers there,  who  has  been  in  the  busine-s  for 
twelve  years,  says  those  plants  which  he  first 
set  out  are  now  the  best,  the  hardiest  and  most 
productive.  The  editor  of  (he  Pioneer,  who 
who  has  given  this  8ul)ject  considerable  atten- 
tion, says  that  the  ground  is  prepared  by  being 
thoroughly  plowed  and  thrown  up  into  low 
ridges  about  two  feet  apart  ;  on  each  side  of 
these  ridges  the  vines  are  planted,  irrigation 
being  accomplished  by  flowing  water  through 
the  channel  formed  by  the  furrows.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  onions  and  other  vegetables 
growing  on  the  ridges  between  the  two  lines  of 
berries.  They  are,  in  the  main,  shipped  to 
this  market.  The  price  changes,  somewhat, 
with  the  season.  Some  years  the  lowest  will 
be  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  In  other  years, 
when  the  supply  is  uousually  largo,  the  price 
will  drop  to  five  and  seven  cents  per  pound. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  strawberry 
growers  of  the  section  above  named,  who  has 
seen  the  good  and  the  bad  seasons  for  the  last 
dozen  years,  informed  the  editor  of  the  Pioneer 
that  the  avernge  pro6t  has  been  $400  per  acre, 
each  year.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  good 
income  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the  ground. 
'  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  crop  that  pays 


better,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  apricot  ami  . 
orange  orchard.    The  strawberry  growers  c£ 
Santa  Clara  valley  have  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  their  busiuess  relations 
with  the  public,  as  to  prices,  shipments,  etc. 

.Although  this  may  seem  a  small  busiuess  in 
which  to  engage,  nevertheless  it  is  one  which 
aflfords  lucrative  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  persous  in  the  State,  who  would,  otherwise, 
perhaps,  be  unprovided  for. 


A   NEW  VINEYARD. 

The  Healdsburg  Enterprise  thus  duxeribeg  John 
N.  Bailliache's  vineyard  of  sixty  five  acres  recently 
planted  on  rich  bottom  land  : 

Owing  to  the  depth  and  fertility  of  his  soil,  cal- 
culated to  produce  strong,  healtliy  vines,  with  free- 
dom from  disease,  he  was  induced  to  select  princi- 
pally white  grapes,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  dry 
white  wine  of  the  choicest  quality.  He  selected 
the  following  varieties:  Gray  Kiesling,  Frauken 
lleisling,  Golden  Cliaaselas,  Fehr  Zago  and  Zintan- 
dul  (the  latter  a  black  grape  for  claret).  Of  the 
above,  he  set  out  10,000  cuttings  each.  He  also  set 
out  from  500  to  .3,000  cuttings  each  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties :  Burger,  Blue  Elba,  Verte  Savignon 
and  Malvoise — the  latter  a  black  grape,  the  others 
all  white  varieties.  The  shortest  cuttings  were 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long.  To  prepare  the 
ground  it  was  twice  plowed  and  harrowed.  It  was 
next  staked,  which  occupied  four  men  for  ten  days. 
The  vines  were  set  seven  feet  apart,  each  way,  and 
the  whole  vineyard  was  put  out  from  the  1st  to  the 
15th  of  April.  The  whole  cost  of  putting  out  the 
65  acres,  including  hired  labor  and  cost  of  cut- 
tings, at  from  SI. .50  to  $5.50  per  1,000,  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  S250. 


FOOT-HILL  FRUIT  EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  Jules  Raymond,  of  Chinese  Camp, 
Tuolumne  county,  has  contributed  to  the 
fruit  exhibit  at  the  late  Mechanic's  Fair 
several  very  fine  plates  of  oranges  raised  by 
himself.  This  furnishes  additional  evidence, 
if  any  were  needed,  that  oranges  will  grow 
throughout  all  the  central  portions  of  the 
State,  and  especially  in  the  foot-hill  section. 


A  TIN  MINE. 

The  Los  Angeles  Commercial  recently 
made  mention  of  a  tin  mine,  which  was  as- 
sayed in  Los  Angeles,  showing  a  result  of 
|90  per  ton.  This  mass  of  tin  ore  has  been 
passed  by  for  many  years  by  prospectors, 
who  imagined  it  was  a  common  rock  stained 
with  iron,  and  never  dreamed  it  was  a  ver- 
itable bonanza  of  tin. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND. 

We  learn  from  the  Adin  (Modoc  county) 
Argus,  that  there  are  still  thousands  of 
acres  of  good  Government  land  in  that  lo- 
cality awaiting  entry.  The  country  is  well 
watered  and  timbered,  and  according  to 
our  contemporary  the  inducements  to  set- 
tlers are  of  the  most  desirable  character. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


October. 


An  eastern  paper  gives  the  following  advice 
to  young  men  which  is  as  applicable  in  S.iu 
Francisco  as  in  New  York: 

While  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  are 
working  in  stores  and  offices  in  New  York  for  i 
less  money  than  will  board  them  comfortably, 
Castle  Garden,  like  other  employment  oflSces, 
is  overrun  with  applications  for  laborers,  who 
are  offered  fair  pay  and  food  and  lodgings  be- 
sides.   Why  do  not  some  of  the  overworked, 
underpaid  young  clerks  and  salesmen  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  see  some  place  outside  of 
New  York  and  save  some  money?    It  may  not 
be  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world  to  trun- 
dle a  wheelbarrow  full  of  dirt  on  a  railroad 
embankment  or  to  follow  a  farmer's  reaper  all 
day,  but  the  work  is  just  as  honorable  as  that 
of  showing  dress  goods  and  notions  to  women  j 
who  do  not  know  their  own  minds,  and  it  is 
no  more  wearisome  than  climbing  several 
flights  of  Wall  street  stairs  fifty  times  a  day. 
Young  men  areas  senseless  as  servant  girls  in 
their  frantic  devotion  to  New  York,  for  there  is  1 
no  place  where  a  man  works  harder,  saves  less 
and  has  smaller  chance  of  getting  into  busi- 
ness for  himself  than  here.    The  money  that 
can  be  saved  in  a  year  or  two  of  honest  work 
in  the  country  will  enable  a  man  to  start  in 
business  in  a  small  way  and  be  his  own  mas- 
ter, this  last  named  position  being  one  which 
not  one  in  four  business  men  in  the  city  have 
yet  attained  to.    In  the  great  markets  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  to-day  wheat  is  king,  yet  any 
single  man  can  start  as  a  wheat-grower  with 
the  savings  of  a  year  or  two  of  labor.  Some 
scions  of  famous  stock  are  at  the  present  time 
out  West  studying  the  points  of  grain  growing 
and  cattle  raising.    When  they  are  ready  to 
begin  on  their  own  account  they  can  get  a 
quarter  of  a  square  mile  of  land  for  nothing 
and  a  very  few  hundred  dollars  will  provide 
everything  necessary  for  a  start.    Two  or  three 
years  later  these  men  will  be  established  and 
"forehanded"  farmers;  they  will  come  East 
for  their  brides  and  find  their  old  intimates 
having  as  hard  a  time  as  ever  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances and  pay  the  washerwoman.  Farms, 
mills,  mines,  railroads,  cattle  ranches,  forests 
— all  industries,  in  fact,  in  the  new  countries 
are  offering  great  inducements  to  men  who  will 
learn   how   to  manage  them.     Why,  then, 
should  any  young  man  of  spirit  and  sense  dis- 
sipate his  energies  in  swearing  at  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  big  strike  in  New  York? 


0:i(  IlAriUI.NG   IN   CAI.IFOKMA.  I 

California  fruits  are  popular  in  the  East  and 
in  Europe.    The  demand  for  them  last  year  ! 
for  canning  purposes  could  not  be  supplied,  j 
Agents  of  Liverpool  houses  came  to  Sacramen-  j 
to,  went  to  San  Jose,  to  Los  Angeles  and  to 
San  Francisco  in  search  of  apricots,  pears, 
nectarines  and  plums,  intending  to  purchase 
from  the  orchardists  and  can  the  fruit  them- 
selves, but  they  soon  discovered  that  there  was 
not  enough  in  the  orchards  to  supply  the  large 
canneries  and  feed  the  home  market,  hence 
that  project  was  abandoned.    And  this  year 
the  demand  is  greater  than  ever.    In  the  mat- 
ter of  peaches  the  open  market  is  stripped  of 
(liem,  as  the  canneries  take  at  high  rates  all 
that  are  offered,  and  would  use  many  more  if 
they  were  obtainable  at  fair,  even  large  rates. 
The  San  Jose  canneries  have  agents  in  San 
Francisco  buying  in  competition  with  the  San 
Francisco  canneries,  and  the  Oakland  canner- 
ies are  in  the  market  also,  hence  the  price  is 
gratifying  to  the  seller.    And  orchardists  tell 
us  that  the  demand  is  such,  and  will,  in  their 
opinion,  continue  to  be  such,  that  California 
cannot  meet  it.  however  much  of  certain  fruits 
— say  nectarines,  pears,  apricots  and  plums — 
she  may  raise.    The  English  people  want  these 
fruits  for  their  navy,  for  their  merchautmeu, 
for  home  consumption,  while  Australia  herself 
orders  and  consumes  largely.    And  if  England 
seeks  them  for  this  purpose  so  will  France, 
Russia,  the  United  States  and  all  the  nations. 
And  there  are  certain  fiuits,  especially  apricots, 
pears  and  nectarines  that  cannot  be  produced 
as  well  in  other  lands  as  in  California.  Dela- 
w  ire,  New  Jersey  and  many  of  the  Southern 
.States  can  beat  us  on  peaches,  but  in  these 
other  fruits  we  can  beat  them.  And  the  freight 
to  Europe  from  California  is  not  much  more 
on  a  can  of  fruit  than  it  would  be  from  Balti- 
more.— SacniiKetiln  Bt-e. 


WAt,NUT  WOOD. 

Among  the  many  uses  to  which  the  soil  of 
California  might  be  put  more  profitably  than 
by  exhausting  it  with  a  continuous  production 
of  wheat,  is  the  planting  ot  walnut  trees.  In 
the  few  instances  in  which  this  kind  of  arbori- 
culture has  been  attempted,  it  has  proved 
highly  remunerative,  as  the  nuts  bring  a  good 
return  for  the  investment,  while  the  trees  are 
growing  to  a  sufiicient  size  to  be  valuable  for 
timber.  The  walnut  wood  of  California  is 
highly  prized  by  cabinet  makers  and  furniture 
manufacturers,  as  it  has  a  grain  and  texture 
nearly  resembling  rosewood.  The  fact  that  we 
are  importing  walnut  wood  from  Arizona, 
ought  to  be  a  sufiicient  proof  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  dryness  of  our  climate  to  pre- 
vent its  successful  growth  on  a  large  scale  in 
California,  while  the  other  fact  that  our  forests 
are  being  rapidly  stripped  of  redwood  trees, 
makes  it  imperative  that  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  tree  culture.— for.  Oakland  Times. 

THE   THROUGH  LiINB. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is  steeled  for 
forty  miles  east  of  El  Paso.  I;  is  now  being 
constructed  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  a  day.  It 
is  but  four  hundred  miles  from  El  Paso  to  San 
Antonio,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  has  secured 
control  of  a  railway  line  from  that  point  to 
the  Gulf.  Four  hundred  miles,  at  two  miles  a 
day,  two  hundred  days,  and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific people  will  have  a  through  line  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  unless  the  Eastern  railway 
speculators  check  them  in  their  career,  as  they 
are  now  attempting  to  do.  That  road  will  al- 
most certainly  be  completed  in  time  to  carry 
the  next  wheat  crop  to  Europe,  and  then  ocean 
freight  from  San  Francisco  cannot  control  the 
market.  There  will  be  a  daily  stream  of  grain 
going  out  of  California,  and  most  farmers  can 
ship  it  for  Liverpool  from  their  own  doors  in 
Winter  as  well  as  in  Summer.  The  benefit  of 
'bis  new  line  to  the  California  agriculturists 
must  in  time  be  large. — Cor.  Sac.  Bee. 


CALIPORMA   VVl.VES  LOUKINU  UP. 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  some  cheering 
remarks  about  the  increased  consumption  of 
California  wines  at  the  Eist.    It  appears  that 
the  failure  of  the  French  vineyards  has  resulted 
in  so  reckless  a  manufacture  of  spurious  wines 
in  that  country  as  to  break  down  the  reputa- 
tion of  them  altogether.    The  French  wine- 
dealers,  in  their  desperation,  and  perhaps  also 
in  their  contempt  for  the  discriminating  facul- 
ties of  their  customers,  have  been  putti:>g  forth 
such  abominable  decoctions  that  they  have  de- 
stroyed their  own  market.     And  as  it  was 
known  that  they  were  using  large  quantities  of 
California  wines  in  their  unholy  processes,  the 
American  public  are  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  may  be  better  to  drink  this  wine  undoc- 
tored.    Consequently  the  demand  for  it  is  rap- 
idly increasing,  and  attention  once  turned  to 
it  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  command  a 
legitimate  market.    The  chief  danger  arising 
f;-om  this  access  of  prosperity  is,  as  the  Tribune 
points  out,  the  danger  of  spurious  wine  man- 
facture  in  this  country.    There  is  also  danger 
that  some  of  our  viticulturists  may  be  tempted 
to  put  off'  crude  and  unfit  vintage  upon  the 
market.    All   this  kind  of  thing  should,  of 
course,  be  prevented  wherever  possible,  but, 
no  doubt,  the  chief  safeguard  will  be  competi- 
tion, which  must  secure  to  the  most  skillful 
and  conscientious  wine-growers  the  reputation 
and  the  public  confidence  which  are  necessary 
to  permanent  success  in  this  industry. — Record- 
Union. 

A   niOUKL.   PRllT  FAR.tl. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  accompanied  by  our 
type  stickist,  Frank,  we  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
the  fruit  farm  of  Judge  Mason,  above  town, 
now  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Jauaes  Eddy, 
and  while  there  we  were  more  fully  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  a  fruit  canning  establish- 
ment in  this  place.  The  orchard  consists  of 
some  33  acres,  comprising  almonds,  peaches, 
apricots,  German  and  Hungarian  prunes,  nec- 
tarines and  grapes.  The  prune  yield  this  year 
is  simply  immense— the  trees  literally  breaking 
down  with  the  delicious  fruit.  Mr.  Eddy  has 
the  entire  orchard  in  "apple-pie'  order.  He 
is  now  busily  engaged  with  quite  a  force  to  as- 
sist in  picking  and  drying  the  prunes.  Any 
one  unaccustomed  to  the  loaded  orchards  of 
California,  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  visiting 
this  place.  It  is  only  100  yards  from  the  de- 
pot, and  the  courteous  and  gentlemanly  treat- 
ment extended  us  by  Mr.  Eddy,  leads  us  to  in- 
wardly resolve  to  Ciill  again.  The  only  thing 
that  had  a  tendency  to  mar  our  visit  was  the 
fact  that  we  went  too  soon  after  dinner. — Los 
0  itos  Keirs, 


CAl^IPOR.MV   COTTON  KMSING. 

It  was  demonstrated  years  ago  that  Califor- 
nia could  produce  as  fine  cotton  as  any  of  the 
Southern  Slates.    The  crop  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  that  can  be  raised,  and  when  once 
farmers  commence  the  production,  cotton  mills 
will  be  erected  to  work  up  the  raw  material, 
thus  furnishing  a  home  market.    In  Butte 
uounty  an  experiment  was  made  in  cotton  rais- 
ing the  present  season  with  success.    F.  A. 
Shaffer,  who  owns  land  just  below  Oroville, 
on  the  10th  of  May  last  put  in  a  quarter  of  an 
ac  e  each  of  Georgia  and  Sea  Island  cotton. 
List  week  Mr.  Shaffer  brought  to  the  office  of 
the  Oroville  Ile(jiMer  a  specimen  of  the  cotton 
plants  which  he  pulled  up  on  his  way  to  town. 
The  plant  was  four  feet  in  hight  and  bore  forty 
bolls,  a  number  of  them  being  fully  opened 
out.'    On  one  ph  nt  in  the  patch  he  counted 
sixty-four  bolls,  twenty-seven  of  them  in  full 
bloom.    An  old  cotton-planter  from  Georgia 
living  on  the  ranch,  pronounces  the  cotton  in 
growth  and  quality  equal  to  the  best  produc- 
tions of  Georgia.     No  rain   has  fallen  that 
could  be  called  even  a  shower  since  the  cotton 
was  planted.    Had  the  season  been  one  with 
the  usual  May  rains,  the  crop  would  have 
been  far  ahead  of  what  it  is  now.    But  it  is 
enough  that  the  experiment  is  a  complete  suc- 
cess.   A  farmer  in  Cclusa  county  has  a  crop  of 
one  hundred  acres,  which  at  last  accounts, 
promised  complete  success.     If  the  farmers 
can  be  induced  to  raise  cotton,  instead  of  con- 
fining themselves  wholly  to  wheat  raising,  they 
will  find  that  it  is  the  true  road  to  wealth. 
With  a  cotton  mill  at  Oakland,  supplied  with 
raw  material  by  the  farmers  of  our  own  State, 
an  industry  will  be  established  which  will 
bring  wealth  to  all  concerned.    Once  let  it  be 
understood  that  there  will  be  a  home  supply 
of  the  raw  material,  and  the  mill  for  working 
it  will  be  forthcoming.     And  when  once  a 
home  market  is  established,  cotton  raising  will 
become  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  State 
— and  cotton  manufacturing  will  keep  pace 
with  the  production.     If  the  country  press 
would  take  an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  urge 
farmers  to  try  cotton  planting,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  in  a  few  years  California  will  become 
a  great  cotton-producing  State. — VaKUind  Tri- 
bune. 


THE  SUGAR  ftUKS  r;0\. 

The  following  is  from  the  Commercial  Herald 
of  this  city: 

Commissioner  Le  Due  is  urging  the  home 
manufacture  of  sugar  with  enthusiasm,  and  a 
fair  degree  of  success  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  "has  firmly  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  sugar  pioblem  is  the  largest 
question  now  demanding  solution  in  this 
country;  he  knows  that  if  we  can  make  oar 
own  sugar  and  syrup  we  will  save  from  $90,- 
000,000  to  $120,000,008  annually,  which  we 
now  pay  to  foreign  countries  for  these  com- 
modities; he  believes  that  sorghum  solves  the 
pro'olem,  and,  with  the  sublime  faith  in  him- 
self which  seems  necessary  in  any  one  who 
would  become  a  great  benefactor  of  his  fellow 
men,  he  proposes  to  convince  the  country  that 
he  is  right  and  his  critics  are  wrong  on  the 
sorghum  question." 

THE  CALIFORNIA 

POWDER  WORKS. 


Pacific  Bifle  and  1 2stol  Powder. 


ROUND  GRAIN, 

Bi'iglit  Glaze,  in  Iron  and  \>'oo«ieii 

Kegs, 

SHOT, 


TUB  SUGAR-PIXK. 

John  Muir  has  the  following  about  the  Sugar- 
pine  ii^the  California  Sierra,  while  discussing 
it  in  the  September  Hcribner: 

The  trunk  is  a  smooth,  lound  delicately  ta- 
pered shaft,  uiostly  without  limbs,  and  colored 
rich  purplish  brown,  usually  enlivened  with 
tufts  of  yellow  linchen.  At  the  top  of  this 
magnifieent  bole,  long,  curving  brunches  sweep 
gracefully  outward  and  downward,  sometimes 
forming  a  palm-like  crown,  but  far  more  nobly 
impressive  than  any  palm  crown  I  ever  beheld. 
The  needles  are  about  three  inches  long,  fine- 
ly tempered,  and  arranged  in  rather  close  tas- 
sels at  the  ends  of  slender  branchlets  that 
clothe  the  long,  outsw-eeping  limbs.  How  well 
they  sing  in  the  wind,  and  how  strikingly  har- 
monious an  effect  is  made  by  the  immense  cyl- 
indrical cones  that  depend  loosely  from  the 
ends  of  the  main  branches!  No  one  knows 
what  N  iture  can  do  in  the  way  of  pine-burs 
until  he  has  seen  those  of  the  sugar-pine. 
They  are  commonly  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  three  in  diameter;  green, 
shaded  with  dark  purple  on  their  sunward 
Hides. 

No  lover  of  trees  will  ever  forget  his  first 
meeting  with  the  sugar-pine.  In  most  pine 
trees  there  is  a  sameness  of  expression,  which, 
to  most  people,  is  apt  to  become  monotonous; 
for  the  typical  spiry  form,  however  beautiful, 
affords  but  little  scope  for  appreciable  individ- 
ual character.  The  sugar-pine  is  as  free  from 
conventionalities  of  form  and  motion  as  an 
oak.  No  two  arealike,  even  to  the  most  inat- 
tentive observer;  and,  notwithstanding  they 
arc  ever  tossing  out  their  immen.se  arms  in 
what  might  seem  extravagant  gestures,  there  is 
a  majesty  and  repose  about  them  that  precludes 
all  possibility  of  the  grotesque,  or  even  pictur- 
esque, in  their  general  expression.  The  main 
branches  are  sometimes  found  to  be  forty  feet 
in  length,  yet  persistently  simple,  seldom  di- 
viding at  all,  excepting  near  the  one;  but  any- 
thing like  a  bare  cable  appeamuce  is  prevented 
by  the  small,  tasseled  branchlets  that  extend 
all  around  them;  and  w-hen  these  superb  limbs 
sweep  oui  symmetrically  on  all  sides,  a  crown, 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  wide,  is  formed,  which, 
gracefully  poised  on  the  summit  of  the  uobU 
shaft,  and  filled  with  .sunshine,  is  one  of  the 
most  glorious  forest  objects  conceivable. 
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THE  NEW   ERA   OK  DEVELOPME.XT.  j 

A  writer  in  the  Daily  Evening  Bulletin,  of  fhiB 
city,  Las  the  following: 

When  sedate  citizens  rub  their  hiuuls  and  ! 
say,  "There  will  be  stirring  times  here  during  ' 
the  nest  ten  years,"  we  begin  to  look  for  the 
evidence.  The  vast  railroad  di  velopnient  is  ! 
one  evidence.  The  revival  of  shipping  inter- 
ests is  another.  The  favoi  which  new  uiauu- 
facturiug  enterprises  meet,  is  an  additional 
one.  No  other  part  of  the  country  to-day 
presents  such  grand  opportunities  for  enter- 
prise as  the  territory  known  as  the  Pacific 
Coast — the  long  belt  which  is  between  the  Si- 
erra Riinge  and  the  Ocean,  stretching  from 
Mexico  to  Puget  Sound.  That  is  the  country 
of  the  future — of  railroads,  of  fleets  of  mer- 
chant ships,  of  vast  wheat  production,  of  a 
miuiug  development  immensely  greater  than 
has  ever  been  kaowa.  TUis  is  the 'country, 
too,  which  has  lost  nothing  by  a  decade  of 
quiet  years,  during  which  time  the  prevalent 
expression  has  been  that  business  was  dull. 
There  is  no  "boom"  to-day,  only  the  healthy 
signs  of  new  life.  A  country  large  enough  to 
support  thirty  million  of  people  is  compara- 
tively empty  with  less  than  two  million  in  it. 
The  mere  fact  that  there  is  so  much  room  is  an 
attraction.  It  is  only  a  little  while  since  a 
semi-monthly  steamer  brought  the  news  from 
the  Atlantic  States.  Then  came  the  Ponj  Ex- 
press, afterwards  the  telegraph,  and  then  the 
great  continental  railroad.  And  now  a  railroad 
scheme  embracing  three  or  four  thousand 
miles  is  hardly  more  than  the  wonder  of  a  sin- 
gle day.  The  Lew  steamship  lines  are  talked 
about  on  Cnauge,  perhaps,  and  everybody  goes 
about  his  business,  expecting  a'l  these  things 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  new  Empire  is 
one  of  development. 

W  T  CARRATT'S 

BRASS 'lli  BELL  FOiDRl. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  INPORTER  OF 

Church  and 'Steamboat  BELLS  and  GONG^ 
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For  MINING  and 
FARMING  purposes 
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For  Ventilating  Mines  and  for  Smelting  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES   AND  NOZZLES, 

For  Mining  Purposes. 
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Thi8  Bank  lias  Special  Farilitfes   for  Deal- 
ing  in  Bullion. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO, 

A.GET>fTS    rOR  C  Ji.  PAXJJ^'t- 

C  E  !>  E  H  l<  .\  T  E  D    F  ll>  ES, 
Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Sav^ 
IVIandrels,    and   Saws   of  Every 
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LIVE  STOCK  IN  HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

From  the  Humboldt  Times  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing item:  "The  tigures  given  below  refer 
to  the  stock  on  hand  on  Mai-ch  7,  ISSl,  on 
which  date  the  assessment  was  made.  The 
tigures  are  not  entirely  correct,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  estimate  them  iu  some  cases,  but  they 
are  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  enable  any 
one  to  gain  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  use  of  the  grassv  hills  and  verdant  slopes 
of  this  county.  On  the  date  mentioned  there 
were  estimated  to  be  l()G,04o  sheep  in  the 
county,  divided  as  follows:  Imported  or  tine, 
•2G!1;  graded,  388;  common,  164,333;  lambs, 
1,055.  The  number  of  beef  cattle  is  1,020;  of 
stock  cattle,  10,272;  and  of  calves,  3,435— 
making  a  total  of  14,727.  The  statistics  say 
that  there  are  12  thoroughbred  cows  in  the 
county,  C,866  graded  cows  and  283  oxen.  Goats 
do  not  make  a  large  showing,  the  number  oi 
common  goats  being  405,  and  of  Angora  124. 
The  hogs  number  G,G41J,  and  mules  841.  The 
county  contains  four  thoroughbred  horses, 
3,201  graded  and  G'J9  American  steeds,  with 
805  colts  to  form  the  rising  generation.  Theie 
are  21,251  acres  of  uncultivated  land  in  Hum- 
boldt county,  and  the  portion  of  that  not  tim- 
ber laud  is  ranged  by  bands  of  sheep  and  cat- 
tle. To  the  rich  grasses  we  owe  our  line,  juicy 
beef,  and  to  that  and  absence  of  burry  bushes 
we  owe  the  fact  that  we  get  30  and  32  cents  a 
pound  for  wool." 

FRUir  PRODUCTION. 

Geo.  Briggs,  the  great  orchardist  of  Davis- 
ville,  has  been  down  to  Kern  county  and  the 
Irazette  thus  speaks  of  his  visit: 

Ho  thinks  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
Kern  valley  will  be  the  greatest  fruit-producing 
region  of  the  State;  and  he  thinks  that  some 
portions  of  the  valley,  especially  the  north 
side  of  the  Kern  river,  will  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  fruit.  He  says  that  no  portion  of  the 
State  h.TS  the  advantages  that  we  have.  Our 
soil,  climate,  and  irrigating  facilities  are  all 
adapted  more  to  fruit  culture  than  to  any  other 
branch  of  agriculture.  A  man  with  twenty 
acres  of  grapes  can  have  a  handsome  income, 
and  he  thinks  that  apricots  will  be  more  profit- 
able than  any  other  crop,  owing  to  the  small 
amount  of  territory  on  which  they  can  be 
grown  successfully.  The  demand  in  Europe 
for  canned  apricots  far  exceeds  the  supply,  and 
the  canners  have  now  more  orders  from  Eu- 
rope than  they  can  possibly  fill  from  this  year's 
crop.  He  thinks  that  should  all  the  suitable 
ground  in  the  valley  be  planted  in  this  fruit 
there  would  be  a  ready  sale  for  all  raised,  and 
that  a  handsome  profit — probably  more  than 
would  be  realized  from  any  other  crop-  -would 
go  to  the  farmers. 

MINING  PROSPECTORS. 

The  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Gazette,  who  re- 
cently visited  the  mining  sections  of  our  State, 
says,  editorially,  in  a  recent  issue  of  his  paper: 

There  are  at  this  time,  scattered  through  the 
mountains  of  California,  two  thousand  pros- 
pectors. Their  lives  are  spent  in  looking  for 
signs  of  gold.  They  are  poor,  and  their  dress 
proclaims  it.  They  live  on  hope  and  scanty 
food,  and  never  refuse  to  "take  something." 
Pick  in  hand,  their  sharp  eyes  are  quick  to  .spy 
a  speck  of  gold  in  the  fragment  of  quartz 
turned  up.  The  country  is  covered  with  their 
little  trail  shafts  and  without  stakes  marking 
their  pre-emption  claim,  always  1,200  feet 
along  the  supposed  outcrop  of  the  vein.  Of 
1,000  so  marked  perhaps  one  or  two  may 
amount  to  something,  and  one  in  1,000  of  these 
adventurers  after  a  life  of  privation  may  suc- 
ceed in  realizing  a  small  competency.  But 
they  average  happier  lives  than  most  people. 
They  imagine  themselves  prospective  niillimi- 
iiirs.  A  bit  of  quartz  with  three  specks  of 
l;o1(1  seen  through  a  niiigiiifyiug  glass  set  them 
wild.  There's  millions  in  it.  But  their  gypsy 
life  and  its  happy  excitement  unfit  them  for 
quiet  enjoyment.  In  age  some  give  it  up  and 
go  back  to  th(^  wilderness  and  to  the  excite- 
ment of  prospecting  adventure. 

WHEAT  EXPt>RTS. 

It  is  titatcd  in  (lie  coIiimuH  of  the  ISntlolin,  of 
this  city,  "  that  the  exports  of  wheat  and  tlonr 
from  San  Francisco  during  the  hnrveat  year  just 
closed  were  equivalent  to  785,000  tons,  which  is 
IGl.OOO  tons  in  exccHs  of  Huch  exports  during  any 
previous  year.  The  aggregate  embraces  010,000 
barrels  of  flour,  and  l.'J,.'583,000  centals  of  wheat. 
Three  Imudred  and  lifty-six  ships  were  cleared  with 
our  wheat  product  exports,  hosides  the  consider- 
alile  number  with  barley;  and  the  large  capacity 
of  the  ships  employed  in  our  export  trade  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  carried  away  an  average  of 
more  than  2,200  tons  each." 


THE  VACAVILLB  FRUIT  BELT. 

A  traveling  correspondent  of  the  Dixon  7V,- 
Imne,  Solano  county,  writes  to  that  paper  as 
follows  : 

"Singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  Vacaville  Belt 
is  as  much  a  semi-tropical  region  as  Los  .■Vnge- 
les  county,  500  miles  further  south.  It  is  abso- 
lutely earlier,  as  is  proved  by  marketing  the 
first  frui:  every  year.  Even  in  Los  Angeles' 
specialty,  oranges,  she  is  excelled,  for  the 
Wolfskin  orchard  on  Putah  Creek  has  several 
times  sent  the  first  oranges  to  San  Francisco. 
The  only  superior  advantage  that  Los  Angeles 
possesses  is  a  slightly  greater  exemption  from 
frost  than  the  valley  lands  in  the  Vacaville 
Belt ;  but  at  an  inconsiderab  e  elevation  on  the 
hills  frost  is  no  more  to  be  feared  than  in  the 
south,  and  the  orange  and  lemon  flourish  as 
well  as  in  their  native  home.  On  these  hill- 
sides, too,  may  be  seen  what  is  considered  a 
marvel  on  the  niessa  lands  of  .Snu  Bernardino 
—  the  tomato  plant  living  unharmed  through 
the  winter  and  producing  fruit  the  .'.econd  year. 
Even  iu  the  valleys  it  is  the  rarest  thing  for 
grapevines  to  be  touched  with  frost. 

Of  course  the  earliness  of  the  Vacaville  fruit 
is  a  part  of  its  market  value,  and  a  most  im- 
portant part.  It  was  what  first  attracted  atten- 
tion to  the  fruit  of  this  region,  and  for  many 
years  the  principal  part  of  the  money  made 
here  was  on  the  early  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Every  year  the  first  sent  to  the  San  Francisco 
market  realized  almost  fabulous  prices  ;  but 
the  business  eventually  became  leas  profitable 
on  account  of  the  quantity  produced.  Now 
that  Eastern  shipments  are  being  made  suc- 
cessful, the  market  has  indefinitely  enlarged, 
and  henceforth  the  earliness  of  the  Vacaville 
fruit  promises  to  become  of  constantly  increas- 
ing importance,  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
euormousconsumption  of  the  canneries  insures 
what  before  was  lacking,  a  remunerative  market 
for  the  later  fruit.  To  show  how  early  tha 
Vacaville  fruit  comes  iu,  we  give  the  following 
dates  for  this  year  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dietz:  Tar- 
tarian cherries  received  April  28th  ;  Pringle 
apricots.  May  18th  ;  cherry  plums,  May  20th'; 
peaches,  May  20th  ;  plums,  June  1st;  pears, 
June  10th;  grapes,  June  18th. 

The  advantage  which  the  early  fruit  has  was 
illustrated  this  j-ear,  when  for  several  weeks 
the  Vacaville  grapes  wore  selling  by  the  carload 
at  $100  per  ton;  from  which  the  price  dropped 
to  $40  when  the  Sacramento  Valley  grapes  came 
in,  ultimately  going  down  to  $20  for  the  less 
valuable  varieties.  Eastern  grapes  do  not  be- 
come plentiful  in  the  Chicago  market  till  the 
middle  of  September,  giving  the  California 
grapes  complete  control  for  at  least  two  months, 
and  the  earliest  section  will  take  the  cream  of 
the  business.  The  Marysville  flats  are  theonjy 
section  that  approache:^  the  Vacaville  Belt  on 
early  fruit,  and  there  the  best  orchards  have 
been  destroyed  by  slickens,  and  others  are  in 
imminent  danger. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  Vacaville  fruit  for 
quality  than  earliness.  Take  for  example 
peaches,  which  are  the  specialty  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River  fruit  region.  The  Sacramento 
peach  is  frequently  larger,  but  it  has  not  the 
exquisite  flavor  of  the  Vacaville  peach,  and  is 
too  watery.  Canners  will  pay  a  cent  or  a  cent 
and  a  half  more  per  pound  for  Vacaville 
peaches,  because  they  want  fruit  of  fiber  and 
substance. 


OUR   Dt).nKSTIC  PRODUCTS. 

A  writer  in  the  Slack  Iti'/Kirl  o(  this  city,  says  : 
"  California  appears  to  be  only  on  the  threshold  of 
her  wealth  and  prosperity.  Carefnlly  prepared 
statistics  show  that  during  the  past  cereal  year 
closing  the  1st  instant,  the  value  of  our  domestic 
products,  including  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  hay, 
wool,  wine,  (luicksilver,  etc.,  will  exceed  $7G,00(),- 
000,  and  that  we  shall  have  available  for  export 
(after  having  supplied  all  lociil  reqiiircmcntH) 
during  the  current  year,  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  wheat  alone  of  an  ap- 
proximate value  of  $85,000,000  to  ?  I0, 000,000.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  yield  of  our  gold  mines, 
which  during  the  past  .S2  years  has  been  $1,.300,- 
000,000."   

CALIFORNIA  EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  California  by  sea,  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1880,  were  valued  at  $17,323,7.')0. 
For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year  tlic 
exports  have  been  $25,182,490;  difTercnce  in  favor 
of  1H81,  $7,838,.540.  Last  month  California's  ex- 
ports by  sea  wore  valued  at  $;j,CCM,898.  To  Eng- 
land, $1.. 312, 152;  China,  !f4!)G,02I;  New  York,  f55G,- 
319;  France,  S327,44G;  Belgium,  $167,883;  Mexico, 
$178,544  ;  Australia,  $1GG,444  ;  Hawaiian  Islands, 
$204,148. 
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A    TWKXTY-ACUE  FARM. 

K.  G.  Iliude,  of  Anaheim,  writing  to  the 
Gazette  of  that  place,  explains  how  twenty  acres 
will  support  a  familj*: 

"In  this  fertile  climate,  with  goo^l  soil, 
much  of  value  can  be  raised  on  twentj'  acres  of 
irrigable  land.  It  is  not  diflScult  to  get  three 
good  crops  therefrom  with  irrigation  in  one 
year.  We  will  now  deal,  however,  with  unim- 
proved good  laud.  Break  it  np  fine  early  in 
winter  season;  put  in  eight  acres  of  it  to  Chev- 
alier barley  for  the  finest  hay.  In  a  fair  or 
good  season  from  this  we  should  take  out  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  of  the  best  hay,  if 
well  managed,  worth  from  $6  to  $10  per  ton. 
Three-fourths  of  this  can  be  sole,  and  the  re- 
mainder kept  for  the  team — ample  for  them 
till  next  year's  crop  is  in,  fed  economically 
with  other  farm  products.  Keep  a  team  of 
lively,  but  gentle  mules,  they  require  little, 
keep  fat  and  work  hard.  Or,  if  this  does  not 
please,  it  is  good  management  to  have  a  team 
of  good  American  mares,  yielding  colts  worth 
$100  each  when  a  year  or  eighteen  months  old. 
After  taking  out  your  hay  crop,  irrigate  well 
the  land  and  plant  a  crop  of  corn;  this  will  be 
worth,  if  successfully  accomplished,  S200.  Re- 
serve three  acres  of  this  eight  next  season,  and 
permanently,  for  hay,  barlsy  or  alfalfa,  and  set 
out  on  the  other  five  a  lot  of  No.  1  budded 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  say  fifty  each  Mediter- 
ranean Sweet,  Wilson's  Best,  Wolfskill's  ditto, 
Sweet  Rind  lemon,  and  the  balance  Washing- 
ton NiiViil  orange.  This  disposes  to  the  best 
advantage  of  eight  acres  permanently. 

"We  propose  to  set  aside  eight  acres  of  vine- 
yard, if  our  land  is  situated  inland  sufficiertly 
distant  to  be  free  from  the  cool,  moist  atmos- 
phere and  daily  breezes,  which  intensifies  the 
nearer  you  approach  the  sea  coast.  We  should 
certainly  prefer  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  or 
raisin  grape,  as  a  source  of  income  and  profit. 
This  crop  is  quite  a  bonanza  when  well  man- 
aged. If  rooted  cuttings  are  set  out  ic  yields 
more  than  enough  of  crop  the  second  year  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  cuttings,  if  we  have  not 
raised  our  own,  and  this  treatment  has  the  ad- 
vantage iu  this,  that  all  well-rooted  cuttings 
grow,  and  the  vineyard  is  complete  at  the  start. 
If  the  land  is  situated  within  the  above-men- 
tioned moist  belt,  a  vineyard  of  Mission,  Mal- 
voise,  Berger,  or  Zinfaudel  would  be,  and  is, 
considered  a  valuable  and  p  lyingcrop  to  raise. 
I  know  of  an  instance  where  3,000  vines,  seven 
years  old,  of  the  commonest  of  these — the  Mis- 
sion variety — yielded  $180  worth  of  grapes  at 
$21  per  ton.  Let  the  vines  be  far  enough 
apart — seven  or  eight  feet— to  admit  of  working 
them  with  a  two-horse  cultivator.  I  have  raised 
'  a  crop  of  peanuts  with  great  advantage  be- 
tween the  rows  of  cuttings  the  first  year  iu  this 
way.  After  irrigating  thoroughly  the  vineyard 
about  the  1st  of  April,  plow  from  the  vines, 
planting  only  two  rows  of  nuts,  eighteen  inches 
from  each  other,  between  each  two  rows  of  vines; 
this  leaves  a  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  cuttings 
all  ready  for  irrigating,  which  will  probably  not 
be  required  before  the  first  or  middle  of  August; 
after  which  narrow  up  the  one-horse  cultivator 
and  p-iss  up  and  down  these  rows  with  it,  and 
the  vines  will  thrive  and  grow,  aad  it  will  leave 
the  soil  in  good  order.  I  have  got  $30  an  acre 
in  peanuts  from  my  young  vineyard  the  first 
year  by  this  management,  and  my  vines  wete 
praised  for  their  healthy  growth. 

"  One  ajre  will  be  required  for  house,  barn, 
hay-shed,  corral,  etc.  Chickens,  and  more  do- 
mestic animals  than  are  absolutely  required,  I 
do  not  recommend.  They  gobble  up  the  grapes 
and  other  valuable  products  of  the  ranch  when- 
ever they  get  a  chance,  and  to  prevent  that 
chance  is  a  constant  anxiety,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  loss  which  the  various  and  unexpected  dis- 
eases afflicting  them  occasion.  The  land,  well 
managed  in  valuable  products,  I  find,  pays  the 
best  in  the  long  run,  and  gives  freedom  and 
time  to  properly  work  it.  No  man  can  get 
along  who  has  to  spend  half  his  time  doing 
chores  over  domestic  animals. 

"  The  three  acres  we  have  left  we  propose  to 
set  out  to  deciduous  fruit  trees,  chiefest  of  all 
the  apricot,  as  most  valuable  and  productive; 
in  two  varieties  only,  viz.,  the  Royal  and  the 
Peach  apricot — a  delicious  fruit,  tolerably  cer- 
tain to  be  forever  in  demand,  few  parts  in  this 
wide,  wide  world  producing  them,  as  we  can 
here,  in  perfection,  piofitable.  Peaches  come 
next  on  the  list.  The  Alexander  is  the  best 
early  peach,  and  will  doubtless  be  worth  five 
cents  per  pound  when  the  new  peaches  come 
into  the  market.  We  have  set  theui  out  large- 
ly after  testing  them. 


"  I  now  give  a  list  of  fruit  trees  essential  for 
the  family  orchard,  which  must  form  part  of 
the  three-acre  orchard,  and  will  occupj'  a  little 
over  one.  If  there  is  a  surplus  of  fruit  from 
these,  which  is  very  certain  as  they  grow 
larger,  it  can  be  utilized  very  profitably  by  dry- 
ing in  the  sun,  or  better  still,  in  a  good  family 
drier.  We  would  have  of  peaches  two  each  of 
the  following  sorts  :  Briggs'  Red  May,  Early 
Beatrice,  Australian  Saucer,  Strawberry,  Large 
Early  York,  Thurber,  Eurly  Crawford,  Late 
Crawford,  Susquehanna,  Morris  White,  and 
Salway.  This  list  will  give  an  unfailing  suc- 
cession of  ripe  peaches  for  domestic  use  or  for 
drying  from  the  beginning  till  the  close  of  the 
season,  viz.,  June  1st  to  October  1st.  Pears — 
Set  out  to  each  of  Madeline,  Beurre,  Gifi'ord, 
Seckel,  Flemish  Beauty,  Beurre  Hardy,  Glout 
Morceau  and  Orange  Quince;  also,  ten  Bartlett 
and  six  Winter  Nellis  pears  -  -all  standards. 
Plums — Two  Kentucky  Wild  Goose,  two  Green 
Gage,  and  four  Petit  Prune  D'Agen,  for  drying. 
Apples — Two  each  of  Bellflower,  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, Golden  Russet,  Red  June,  Red  Astracban, 
Jonathan,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  ten 
White  Winter  Pearmaiu — our  very  best  apple 
and  winter  keeper.  Figs — Give  these  sufficient 
water,  and  the  following  varieties  will  please — 
three  of  each  sort :  Brown  Turkey,  White 
Genoa,  White  Smyrna, White  Iscbia  and  Large 
Purple  Brunswick.  Nuts — Six  of  each — Eng- 
lish Walnut,  Pecan  Nut  and  Italian  Chestnut. 
The  latter  will  make  a  noble  shade  tree  when 
grown  mature.  Add  two  olive  trees  and  two 
limes.  A  few  varieties  of  grapes  might  be 
added  :  Ten  each  of  White  Sweetwater,  Isa- 
bella, Rose  of  Peru,  Flame  Tokay,  Black  Ham- 
burg, Malvoise  and  Morocco;  also,  one  hun- 
dred Muscat  of  Alexandria." 


HU9IBOL.DT  COVNTV,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  take  the  following  description  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  populated  counties  of  the 
State,  from  the  Democratic  Standard,  published 
at  Yreka: 

"Humboldt  county  contains  3,950  square 
miles,  or  2,297,600  acres  of  land.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south  is  108  miles,  and  its  great- 
est breadth  is  48  miles.  It  has  more  than  175 
miles  of  meander  coast  line.  It  is  three  times 
as  large  as  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  one- 
half  as  large  as  Delaware  or  Massachusetts. 
New  York  would  make  but  thirteen  counties  of 
the  size  of  Humboldt.  Of  its  streams,  the 
Klamath  enters  the  county  at  the  northeastern 
corner,  and  flows  southwesterly  about  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Hoopa  reservation,  then  takes  a  northwesterly 
course,  which  coatinues  till  it  empties  its  rapid 
waters  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  little  north  of 
the  county  line,  and  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
Crescent  city.  It  has  a  course  of  nearly  eighty 
miles  in  the  county.  Its  principal  tributary, 
the  Trinity,  and  its  South  Fork,  flows  more 
than  fifty  miles  in  the  country,  and  joins 
the  Klamath  near  the  middle  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Hoopa  Reservation.  Redwood 
creek  has  a  course  ot  more  than  100  miles  in 
the  county,  and  empties  into  the  ocean  at  town- 
ship 12  north,  1  east,  and  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Klam-ith.  Several 
creeks  of  less  importance  also  flow  into  the 
ocean  southward  of  this  point.  Little  River 
empties  into  the  ocean  four  miles  south  of  Trin- 
idad, and  has  a  course,  from  source  to  mouth 
entirely  within  the  county  of  over  forty  miles. 
Mad  River  has  a  course  of  over  100  miles  in 
the  county,  flowing  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion, and  empties  into  the  Pacific  ocean  just 
above  Humboldt  Bay.  Jacoby  creek  and  Fresh- 
water are  small  streams  of  some  eight  to  twelve 
miles  in  length  and  flow  into  Humboldt  Bay. 
Elk  River  and  Silmon  creek  both  flow  into  the 
Bay,  and  are  considerable  streams,  having  a 
course  of  some  twenty-five  miles  each.  Eel 
river  has  a  course  of  more  than  125  miles  in  the 
county,  and,  with  its  tributaries,  Vanduzen, 
South  Fork,  and  Y^ager,  each  about  lOj  miles 
in  length  constitute  an  important  feature  of  the 
county.  The  Mattole,  with  its  100  miles,  sev- 
enty-five of  which  are  in  the  county,  is  the 
next  and  last  stream  of  importance  within  the 
territory  of  Humboldt  county,  designating  them 
as  we  hiive  from  north  to  south,  all  of  which 
mingle  with  Pacific  waters.  These  streams 
flow  in  the  same  general  direction  from  their 
relative  sources  in  almost  every  instance  in  a 
northern  direction,  and  their  numerous  tributa- 
ries constitute  a  magnificent  water  system. 
Two  of  them.  Eel  river  and  Klamath,  are  nav- 
igable; the  former,  only  at  certain  seasons, 
winter  and  spring,  is  navigable  several  miles 


above  its  month;  the  Klamath  is  navigable  thir-  ! 
ty-flve  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  flows 
water  enough  for  navigation  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  with  some  obstructions  removed 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  would  be  navigable 
for  sixty  or  eighiy  miles  of  its  length.  Hum- 
boldt has  three  recognized  ports,  namely,  Trin- 
idad, Humboldt  Bay,  and  Eel  river.  Her  ship- 
ping points  that  are  directly  available  to  deep 
water  communication  are,  Klamath  river,  Trin- 
idad, which  can  accommodate  the  largest  craft 
of  the  merchant  marine.  Areata,  Eureka,  Fiir- 
haven,  Hookton,  Port  Kenyon,  and  Shelter 
Cove.  Of  the  2,296,000  acres,  778,280  were 
last  year  listed  on  the  asessment  roll,  leaving 
1,519,359  acres  unassessed,  untitled,  and  pre- 
sumably unoccupied  and  unclaimed.  While 
there  is  much  rough  mountain  land  embraced 
in  the  latter  amount,  we  are  not  prpared  to  say 
that  it  is  valueless,  and  much  of  it  is  capable 
of  sustaining  a  large  population.  Of  the  whole 
area  we  have  heretofore  estimated  that  there 
are  510,000  acres  of  redwood  timber.  Some  esti- 
mate the  redwood  laud  at  a  lari^er  acreage,  and 
some  smaller,  we  think  our  figures  do  not  ex- 
aggerate. There  are  about  200,000  acres  of  ma- 
drone  and  oak,  the  luadrone  predominating. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
ty are  almost  wholly  undeveloped.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  in  forest  mining,  agricultural  and 
grazing  lands,  any  one  of  wnich  is  sufficient  in 
point  of  value  and  extent  to  insure  a  prosper- 
ous growth.  For  several  years  past  agricult- 
ure has  shown  the  largest  export  footing,  lead- 
ing the  lumber  trade  by  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand, but  with  the  present  boom  in  lumber  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  ceasing  of  the  potato  crop 
and  shipment  on  the  other,  lumber  is  likely  to 
take  the  lead  for  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
Wool  growing  has  become  a  very  important  in- 
terest, and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Placer  min- 
ing has  taken  a  new  start,  and  a  large  amount 
of  capital  is  being  invested  in  new  mining  en- 
terprises. Our  mining  ground  is  well  known, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  speculation  in  engag- 
ingin  that  industry,  for,  with  a litt  ecapitalac- 
companied  with  good  judgment  and  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  business  principles,  the  returns  are 
as  sure  as  any  other  legitimate  business  enter- 
prise. No  spot  on  earth  of  equal  extent  was 
ever  favored  with  such  wealth  in  forest  so  near 
and  accessible  to  the  world's  highway  as  Hum- 
boldt county,  or  which  contains  a  water  system 
socomplete  as  that  which  forms  natural  highways 
traversing  the  country  to  the  very  doorways  of 
iigricultural,  grazing  and  mining  sections." 


BUTTER  AND  CHEE»$E.I«IAKING. 

The  Gilroy  Advocate  gives  some  facts  regard- 
ing these  products  that  we  deem  worthy  of  re- 
publishing: 

"A  good  dairy  cow  is  a  middle  grade  Dur- 
ham. Her  milk  will  make  about  three  pounds 
of  cheese  per  day.  One  man  at  a  cost  of  $25 
per  month  can  attend  to  20  cows,  yielding  60 
pounds  of  cheese  per  day,  or  1,800  pounds  in  a 
month,  which  at  14  cents  a  pound  will  bring 
$252  per  mouth.  The  profit  from  the  whey, 
which  is  fed  to  hogs,  and  from  the  calves  makes 
an  important  item.  A  cheese  maker's  services 
are  worth  $40  per  month,  but  one  cheese  maker 
can  attend  to  an  ordinary  dairy.  The  quality 
of  the  cheese  depends  in  a  measure  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  feed  and  water,  but  not  so  much 
as  that  of  butter.  An  alfalfa  field  is  very  desi- 
rable in  connection  with  a  dairy — in  fact  it  has 
become  an  almost  indispensable  auxiliary  of  a 
dairy  ranch.  Bran  is  fed  in  the  winter,  until 
grazing  gets  good  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  food 
for  dairy  cows.  Estimating  that  Gilroy  ships 
500,000  pounds  of  cheese  annually  (and  this 
we  believe  is  actually  less  than  what  is  ship- 
ped) and  receives  12^^  cents  per  pound  for  the 
same,  (which  is  a  low  estimate)  we  have  $62- 
51  0  received  from  our  cheese.  A  large  portion 
of  this  money  is  spent  in  Gilroy  for  supplies, 
etc.,  and  adds  materially  to  the  support  of  the 
town." 


PROLIFIC  GRASS, 

Alfalfa — a  grass  notoriously  prolific  wherever 
it  can  be  grown — seems  to  attain  its  greatest 
perfection  in  the  moist  lands  of  this  county. 
There  is  in  Anaheim  a  luxuriant  tract  of  alf.nlfa 
from  which  nine  crops  were  cut  last  year,  and 
it  is  considered  a  very  poor  tract  which  will  not 
yield  five  cuttings  every  year.  A  most  noted 
instance  of  its  value  is  shown  in  the  following 
statement:  Mr.  J.  W.  Bixby  has  on  his  ranch 
in  Yorba  precinct  a  tract  of  forty  acres  fenced 
— 28  acres  of  which  is  in  alfalfa  and  12  acres  in 
brush  land,  on  which  there  is  very  little  feed. 
For  the  past  two  months  and  a-half  there  have 
been  in  this  enclosure  54  horses,  53  cattle  and 
12  bucks — a  total  of  119  animals.  They  are  in 
the  very  best  condition,  and  the  pasturage  is 
yet  plentiful  and  apparently  sufficient  to  carry 
the  stock  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  The 
owner  will,  the  coming  winter,  increase  the 
alfalfa  tract  to  one  hundred  acres. — Anaheim 
(Gazette. 


GRAIN   YIELD  OF  YUBA. 

From  the  Marysville  Appeal  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing: "T.  J.  Sherwood,  Statistical  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  forwarded  to  Washington  his  report  for 
the  month  of  June,  from  which  is  taken  the 
following  estimate  of  the  yield  of  grain  iu  Yu- 
ba county:  Wheat,  16,000  acres;  average,  18 
bushels  per  acre;  total,  288,000  bushels.  Bar- 
ley 6,800  acres;  average,  14  bushels  per  acre; 
total,  95,200  bushels.  This  is  about  130,000 
bushels  of  wheat  short  of  the  yield  last  year, 
principally  owing  to  the  continued  d^p()sit  of 
debris  in  our  rivers,  rendering  much  of  the 
best  laud  too  wet  for  cultivation  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  injuring  grain  already 
growing.  The  amount  of  old  wheat  now  on 
hand  will  bring  the  supply  up  to  fully  the 
amount  produced  last  year,  nearly  all  of  which 
will  be  sold  as  soon  as  prices  will  warrant  it.' 


Subscribe  for  the  Besoubces  of  California. 


UKOAD  GAUGE. 


Summer  Arrangement. 

Commencins  Saturday,  Jane  4,  1881, 

Anil  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  leave 
from,  and  arrive  at  San  Franeisco  Passenger  Depot 
(  Pownsend  St.,  between  :jd  and  4th  st/eets)  as  follows: 


LEAVE 
B.  F. 


DESTINATION. 


8:10  A.  M 
t  saOA.  M 
10:40  A.  M 

*  a::)0  p.  M 
4rJ5  p.  H 

*  5:15  p.  M 
6:30  P.  M 
8:30  A.  M. 

1  »:3()  A.  M, 
10:411  A.  M. 

*  3;:iO  p.  M. 
4  :2.'>  p.  M 

10:40  A.  M. 

*  3:30  p.  M. 

lllltO  A.  M. 

*  3::)0  P.  M. 
10:40  A.  M, 

*  3:;)0  P.  H. 
10:40  A.  H 


.Ban  Mateo,  Redwood, 
 and  Meulo  Park.... 


I 

Santa  Clara,  Ssn  Jose  and.  | 
.Principal  Way  Stations..  ^ 


.Gilroy.Pajaro.Castroville. 
 and  Salinas  


.HoUister  and  Tres  PlnoB 

.Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel 

 and  Santa  Cruz  

.Soledad  and  Way  Stations 


ARRIVE 

8.  F. 

»:3H  p. 

H. 

t  8:15  p. 

M. 

6K10  P. 

H. 

♦10.-02  A. 

U. 

9«3a. 

M. 

*  sac  A. 

H. 

6:40  A. 

U. 

3:38  p. 

M. 

t  8:15  p. 

M. 

6:00  P. 

H. 

•I0fl2  A. 

M. 

9«3  A. 

M. 

6.-00  p. 

u. 

*10.U2  A. 

M. 

6flOP. 

M. 

•10 .-02  A. 

M. 

6flO  p. 

H. 

»10«2  A. 

U. 

6.-00  p. 

M 

•Sundays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10:40  a.  h. 
Traill,  except  Pescadero  Stages  via  San  Hateo,  which 
connect  with  8:3U  a.  m.  Train. 

Ticket  Offices.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomerj'  street.  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  O.  BASSETT,  H.  K.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

VSrs.  P  Atlitniic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Vu- 
ma,  etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  *erry, 
toot  of  Market  street,  at  9:3U  a.  m. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

I..EAVE  WHAKP  CORNER  Or 

{First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  P.  u.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shangbae 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco 
GAELIC,       I     OCEANIC,     I  BEL.GIC. 

SATURDAY,     I  THURSDAY,   

September  17th.        October  6th.  |   

SATURDAY,     I   WEDNESDAY,  FRIDAY, 
December  3id.    |  December  2l8t.   |  November  4th. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  Re- 
turn at  Reflui'ed  Ratfs. 


Cabin  plans  -on  exhibition  and  passage"  tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P>  R.  R  Co. '»  General  Offices,  Room 
74,  Corner  Foorth  and  Townsend  Streets. 


FOR  FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    H,  RICB, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Market  street.  Union 
Block. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

(ien'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANPOED, 


October. 
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F,  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 


735  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FURNITUPIE 


IMPORTERS,  MilNUFACTURERS, 


AND  


FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


THE  VALUE  OP  MANUFACTURES. 

The  following  very  sensible  article  we  take  from 
the  San  Bernardino  rimea: 

With  an  increase  of  business  and  prosperity 
come  the  necessity  for  and  possibility  of  manufac- 
tures.   Where  the  production  of  an  article  em-  j 
ploys  one  person  its  manufacture  will  give  employ- 
ment to  ten  and  it  is  more  in  manufactures  than 
in  its  products  that  the  wealth  of  the  most  pros- 
perous countries  is  to  be  found.    England's  great- 
ness and  hor  enormous  wealth  are  derived  wholly 
from  her  manufactures,  the  same  is  true  of  the 
more  prosperous  of  the  eastern  states  and  cities. 
Every  country  and  every  eection  passes  through 
certain  conditions;  first,  the  hunting  period,  when 
men  live  wholly  by  the  chase,  then  the  pastoral 
period,  when  they  raise  the  stock  and  give  atten- 
tion to  flocks  and  herds;  as  population  increases 
laud  becomes  too  valuable  to  be  devoted  to  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  the  agricultural  period  follows. 
People  become  producers  and,  as  their  products 
usually  exceed  their  requirements,  a  place  of  sale 
has  to  be  found  for  the  excess  and  it  is  sent  to  a 
manufacturing  point  and  exchanged  for  manufac- 
tured articles  required  by  the  producer.  How- 
ever as  the  community  glows  in  its  productive  ca- 
pacity it  is  found  that  the  shipping  of  raw  material 
and  importing  manufactured  goods  is  a  needless 
and  expensive  proceeding,  and  it  enters  upon  its 
last  and  highest  period,  that  of  manufactures. 
San  Bernardino  has  passed  through  all  these  peri- 
ods but  the  last,  and  we  are  just  about  to  enter  up- 
on that.    Having  an  excess  of  fruits,  a  cannery  is 
now  started  and  in  paying  operation,  it  is  buying 
our  excess  of  fruits,  employing  our  labor  and  put- 
ting in  circulation  among  us  thousands  of  dollars 
monthly.    With  the  demand  comes  the  planting  of 
more  trees  and  an  increase  of  production  which 
will  be  followed  by  the  erection  of  other  establish- 
ments of  like  character  until  the  fruit  producing 
capacities  of  the  county  are  developed  to  their  ut- 
most. 

But  we  are  not  only  a  fruit  producing  county,  we 
have  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  other  pro- 
ducts that  could  and  should,  and  no  doubt  will  in 
the  future,  be  manufactured  here.    We  have  fre- 
quently urged  the  necessity  of  a  good  woolen  mill 
and  shown  wherein  it  would  pay  its  owners  hand- 
somely.  We  have  room  here  now  for  a  tannery. 
Immense  quantities  of  hides  that  could  be  made 
into  leather  here  as  well  as  at  any  point  in  the 
State  are  annually  shipped  away.    Our  mountains 
are  full  of  cedar,  oak  and  sugar-pine  that  could  be 
made  into  cooperware,  and  instead  of  importing 
those  articles  as  we  now  do  we  should  now  export 
them.   The  deserts  around  us  are  covered  with 
the  yucca  draconis,  one  of  the  best  known  articles 
for  paper  manufacture,  and  which  could  be  deliv- 
ered here  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost,  yet  our 
paper  is  brought  here  from  the  East  and  Europe. 
Our  minerals,  of  which  the  variety  is  as  extensive 
as  the  kingdom  to  which  they  belong,  could  fur- 
nish material  for  numerous  manufactories.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  most  important  industries  yet 
to  be  established  among  us,  their  introduction  will 
make  room  for  numerous  others.  With  abundance 
of  raw  materials,  coal  in  enormous  quantities,  the 
numerous  water  powers  furnished  by  our  moun- 
tain streams,  our  proximity  to  markets,  the  facili- 
ties offered  for  shipment  by  sea  and  land  all  con- 
spire to  make  San  Bernardino  an  excellent  point 
for  manufactories,  and  we  miscalculate  in  our  esti- 
mate of  her  future  if  a  few  years  do  not  see  her 
looming  up  as  one  of  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast.   Nature  has 
abundantly  supplied  all  the  requirements,  all  that 
is  now  needed  is  capital  and  enterprise  and  that 
will  come  to  us  before  long. 


year.   In  short,  the  contrast  between  our  country 
and  the  region  beyond  the  Bockies  ia  almost  as 
etrikinK  as  the  difference  between  that  country  and 
the  gr-  at  .\rctic  region  of  eternal  ice  and  snow. 
In  this  favored  Santa  Ana  valley  fruits  grow  and 
flowers  bloom  perpetually.   Vineyards  and  orange 
groves  stretch  away  in  all  directions,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  the  land  suitable  for  these  purpose  B 
will  be  gradually  covered,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
crops.   The  lemon,  lime,  walnut,  almond,  olive, 
flourish  equally  well  with  all  the  deciduous  fruits. 
In  fact,  nearly  every  plant  that  will  grow  and  pro- 
duce anywhere  will  do  well  in  our  soil,  fostered  by 
our  equable  climate.   The  raisins  put  up  in  this 
section  are  gradually  attracting  attention  from 
their  excellent  quality,  and  the  business  is  being 
extended.     Improved  lands,  covered  with  vine- 
yard or  orchard,  are,  of  course,  held  at  high  fig- 
ures, varying  with  location,  from  J800  to  $1,000 
per  acre;  unimproved  lands,  from  $G0  upwards. 
The  soil  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  unsurpassed  in  the  known  world — even  by 
the  sunny  land  of  poetic  Italy.    Water  is  suppli(  d 
through  ditches  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and 
abundant  ■sater  can  be  obtained  at  a  depth  not  ex- 
ceeding eighty  feet.    As  soon  as  we  have  an  inde- 
pendent, competing  rail  lino  to  Eastern  markets, 
then  the  real  prosperity  of  this  section  will  com- 
mence.  That  time  is  not  far  distant." 


I 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.— Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished.-- Designs  Furnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  Market  Street,      -      -      San  Francisco. 


A  GOOD  JjOCALITY  FOR  EMIGRANTS. 

The  following  is  from  the  Santa  Ana  Times: 
"Time  and  again  we  have  maintained  that  the 
Santa  Ana  valley  was  the  locality  for  emigrants 
from  the  East  and  elsewhere  to  settle  in— the  Ely- 
sian  fields,  so  to  speak,  of  our  beautiful  Golden 
State.  Many  good  and  substantial  citizens  have 
corao  to  this  section,  within  a  short  period  of  time, 
have  been  delighted  with  the  country,  and  settled 
down  to  enjoy  life  to  a  green  old  age.  They  com- 
pare, with  a  shudder,  the  cold,  bleak  region  they 
left  with  the  sunny  land  they  now  enjoy,  and  are 
thankful  for  the  inspiration  that  caused  their 
change  of  abode.  No  terrible  hurricanes  sweep 
over  our  fair  land,  carrying  death  and  destruction 
in  its  course,  undoing  the  patient  labor  of  years. 
No  devastating  floods  occur  to  obliterate  from  the 
face  of  tho  earth,  at  one  fell  swoop,  flourishing 
towns  and  villages  and  thrifty  farms,  marking 
their  irresistible  course  by  the  bitt( mess  of  deso- 
lation, misery  and  death.  No  destructive  lightning, 
hurrying  human  beings  10  eternity  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  is  ever  known  in  our  land.  In 
fact,  lightning  ia  a  thing  almost  unknown.  There 
are  no  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  a  case 
of  sunstroke  is  unknown.  Tho  mercury  rarely 
falls  below  37  degrees  or  rises  above  00  degrees; 
the  mean  is  about  .52  degrees.  There  is  no  day  in 
the  year  that  tho  farmer  can  not  work  in  the  field 
without  succumbing  to  heat.  The  cooling  trade 
winds  blow  gently  every  day.  The  farmer  has  not 
to  house  and  feed  his  stock  eight  montbe  of  the 


THE  PHYLLOXERA. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Napa  Viticultural  As- 
sociation, the  subject  for  discussion  was  "The 
Phylloxera."  From  the  Reporter  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Mr.  Wilcox  opened  the  discussion  and  read  a  pa- 
per on  this  troublesome  insect,  in  which  he  nar- 
rated its  first  discovery,  its  ravages,  the  expeii- 
ments  in  order  to  discover  means  by  which  it  conld 
be  exterminated,  and  suggested  that  since  the  lar- 
va' first  appeared  in  the  dry  leaves  they  should  he 
carefully  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fall  as  well  as 
the  trimmings  in  spring.  He  said  that  to  scrape 
all  the  old  loose  bark  off  the  vines  would  go  far  to- 
wards preventing  its  introduction  to  vineyards 
where  it  has  not  already  made  its  appearance. 

T.  B.  McClure  also  spoke  upon  the  subject.  He 
had  witnessed  the  destruction  it  wrought  in  his 
own  and  other  vineyards,  and  believed  that  the  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  was  not  entirely  effective  in  de- 
stroying it.  A  landslide  in  his  vineyard  revealed  a 
network  of  roots  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  which  he 
believed  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bisulphide  as 
applied;  believed  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  was 
no  preventive  ;  had  seen  vineyards  on  the  best 
kind  of  land  destroyed;  said  that  roots  of  native 
vines  grown  in  uncultivated  lands  were  hardier, 
and  resisted  the  attacks  of  insects  more  success- 
fully than  where  cultivated,  and  feared  that  culti- 
vation would  eventually  make  the  root  of  native 
American  vines  vulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  the 
insect. 

M.  M.  Estee  addressed  the  meeting,  and  stated 
that  he  discovered  spots  in  his  vineyard  bearing 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  presence  of  phylloxera; 
had  applied  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  believed 
in  its  efficacy,  at  least  to  circumscribe  the  extent  of 
its  ravages ;  doubted  whether  the  pest  would  ever 
be  exterminated  from  whole  vineyards.  Had  se- 
cured a  few  thousand  cuttings  of  native  American 
vines,  which  ho  intended  to  plant  in  the  place  of 
those  which  were  attacked  by  the  insect.  Had  no 
fear  that  the  American  vineyardist  would  be  driven 
from  his  vineyard  by  the  phylloxera.  He  approved 
the  resolutions  against  glucose,  which  had  been 
adopted.   

THE  PETRIFIED  TREES. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Santa  Bosa  Jie- 

puhlirini: 

Aside  from  the  curious  petrifactions  of  whole 
trees,  some  as  large  as  ten  feet  through,  the  petri- 
fied forest  has  many  attractions.    Charles  Evans 
lived  there  many  years  the  life  of  a  hermit,  busied 
in  fencing,  digging  and  clearing  up  the  land.  It 
is  situated  on  the  range  dividing  Santa  Hosa  from 
the  Napa  valley,  among  rounded  hills,  some  of 
which  are  white  with  ash  rock.    Near  the  scene  of 
the  wonderful  prostrate  trees  rises  a  sharp  ridge 
with  perpendicular  walls  of  black  tufa  crested 
with  rock  as  white  as  chalk,  apparently  there- 
mains  of  a  crater  where  lava  and  ashes  were 
belched  forth  with  torrents  of  scalding  water  on 
the  surrounding  woods.    Evidences  of  tho  fact 
are  found  in  the  piles  of  scoriio  scattered  about, 
and  in  the  circumstance  thatneaily  all  tho  trees 
turned  into  stone  lie  north  and  south,  as  though 
they  had  only  fallen  in  tho  throes  of  an  earthquake 
after  ashes  and  rocks  had  piled  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
around  them.   A  further  and  most  conclusive 
proof  of  the  supposition  is  to  be  seen  in  the  strat- 
ified formatijn  where  ledges  are  exposed,  rising 
toward  the  extinct  crater  like  the  roof  of  a  house 
from  tho  horizon.    Tho  convulsions  could  not 
have  been  cauBi  d  by  Mount  St.  Helena,  which  is 
ten  miles  distant,  beyond  a  wide  valley,  from  1.200 
to  1,500  feet  deep,  without  filling  it.   It  must  have 
been  a  local  disturbance,  and  quite  limited  in  its 
effects.    There  are  redwood  trees  yet  growing 
there  showing  that  they  have  existed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  in  this  locality,  and  that  our 
fears  of  tbeir  becoming  extinct  are  gronndlesi. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Southern  California. 


8AN    DIEGO   AND  SURROUNDINGS. 


A  Netv  Era.  of  Developinent—CIiniatc,  Soil 
und  Profliictlons— A  Fine  Field  for 
3Ieii  of  Sniull  Aleans. 

A  visitor  who  has  beeu  taking  notes  on  San 
Diego  has  written  a  very  interesting  letter  re- 
garding that  section  to  the  Boston  Watchman, 
which  we  publish  in  full : 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Watiuman  :  Perhaps 
your  readers  would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  summer  in  this  southwest  corner  of 
Uncle  Sam's  farm.  They  have  been  told  often 
enough  about  the  delightful  winter  here,  but 
how  about  the  "heated  term?"  Well,  we  have 
nothing  of  the  kind  here.  Tables  of  tempera- 
ture might  be  given  to  show  that  according  to 
Government  observations  for  ten  years,  the 
thermometer  has  not  marked  90  degrees  on  a 
half-dozen  days,  and  that  only  for  a  few  days 
has  it  marked  above  82  degrees.  But  our  cloth- 
ing tells  the  story  of  the  climate,  and  all  will 
understand  that  we  cannot  bo  suffering  from 
heat  when  we  never  thinkof  "  thin  suits,"  and 
never  sleep  without  a  blanket.  No;  we  don't 
suffer  enough  from  heat  in  the  summer  to  pay 
for  the  luxury  of  a  warm  winter.  This  climate 
doesn't  delight  in  revenge — summer  is  as  pleas- 
ant here  as  winter. 

Who  l8  llerv.  And  Who  Will  Come. 

The  people  of  San  Uiego,  like  those  of  San 
Francisco,  have 

'•  Come  from  every  quarter, 
Come  from  every  clime," 

And,  small  as  is  the  town,  it  has  representa- 
tives of  almost  every  nation  in  the  world. 
You  will  meet  in  a  short  walk  the  Indian  and 
the  Jlexican,  the  African  and  the  Chinaman. 
The  store  signs  tell  you  that  Europe  and  the 
Orient  have  their  traders  here;  but  the  Amer- 
ican element  largely  prevails.  New  England 
has  a  large  delegation  here,  and  "  the  West," 
as  you  would  call  it,  contributes  the  balance 
of  this  "American  colony"  now  infusing  new 
life  into  this  once  Spanish  country. 

All  is  activit.v.  A  new  era  has  dawned  here, 
and  the  hope  of  years  i.s  about  to  be  made 
real.  Ten  years  ago  the  promise  of  a  railroad 
from  the  East  was  made  by  the  Texas  Pacific 
Companj'.  A  little  work  was  done,  and  ex- 
pectation awakened.  Work  stopped,  and  hope 
vanished.  Hundreds  of  people,  disappointed, 
went  away,  but  other  hundreds  reuuiined,  and 
now  Boston  capitalists  have  promised  to  build 
a  road.  As  Boston  never  fails  to  keep  her 
promises,  we  consider  the  road  "as  good  as 
finished." 

We  shall  be  in  direct  communication  with 
the  world  by  rail  when  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  are  completed.  Fifty  miles  are 
already  done,  and  all  will  be  under  contract 
soon,  to  be  finished  in  January  next.  Steel 
rails  for  the  whole  length  are  en  route  from 
Europe  (due  here  in  August),  and  the  first  lo- 
comotive is  on  its  way  from  San  Francisco 
now.  Before  this  letter  is  read,  the  whistle 
of  that  engine  will  sound  the  greeting  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  of  the  hills  of  New 
England  to  the  Coast  Range. 

We  are  ready  now  to  say,  "Come."  But 
before  you  come  to  siay.  you  had  better  run 
out  and  see  if  you  like  the  prospect.  Living, 
like  dressing,  is  laigely  a  matter  of  taste. 
Mr.  A.'s  suit  will  not  always  suit  Mr.  B.  If 
you  pine  for  thunder-showers,  snow-storms, 
and  the  winter  luxuries  of  the  East,  the  ever- 
lasting sunshine  of  this  region  may  not  satisfy 
you.  -And  then,  again,  the  country  doesn  t 
look  so  inviting  as  a  New  England  Undscape, 
with  trees  and  streams  and  green  meadows. 
We  miss  them  very  much.  By  all  means 
come  first  for  a  look,  and  then,  if  afterwards 
you  come  to  stay,  you  will  have  nobody  to 
blame  if  you  don't  like  it. 
What  l8,  and  What  is  Not,  to  be  FonniL 

Comfort  is  here.  Existence  is  a  pleasure 
here,  and  not  simply  endurance,  as  in  some 
sections.  It  is  the  ideal  place  for  homes,  for 
those  who  have  means  to  support  themselves 
without  depending  on  production.  Our  cli- 
mate is  a  luxury,  and  does  not  cost  very  much; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  earn  very 
much.  If  one  can  live  anywhere  cheaply,  one 
can  do  so  here.  Given  an  income,  little  or 
great,  we  say  that  we  can  get  more  comfort 
out  of  it  here  than  elsewhere. 

Thrift  can  be  found  here.  .Vnybody  who 
will  work  can  get  "ahead."  He  may  not  get 
rich  rapidly,  but  everything  will  hfip  the  dili- 
cjent  man  to  gain  steadily,  and  five  ye.  irs  here 


will  give  him  more  to  show  for  bis  work  than 

twenty-five  will  give  hia  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  great  want  of  this  region  is  farmers,  or 
workers  on  the  land.  The  whole  country  is 
young  yet,  although  it  has  been  occupied, 
after  a  fashion,  by  Europeans  for  a  hundred 
years.  Very  little  work,  as  a  Yankee  under- 
stands the  word,  has  been  done.  Where  that 
work  is  done,  the  barren-looking  land  be- 
comes a  luxuriant  garden,  where  fruit  and 
flowers  and  valuable  crops  flourish  ths  year 
round.  Every  day  in  the  year,  excepting  a 
few  in  the  rainy  season  (like  April  showers), 
is  a  working  day,  and  the  product  of  the  sum- 
mer is  not  consumsd  bj-  the  winter.  Things 
grow  constantly.  So  it  is  that  a  few  acres 
here  give  the  worker  as  much  as  hundreds  of 
acres  give  in  New  Eugland.  The  same  ex- 
pense of  labor  and  money  here  will  yield  ten 
or  twenty  to  one  as  compared  with  the  East. 
Olives,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  but  greatest  of  all,  I 
think,  grapes,  will  yield  rich  profit  to  the  dili- 
gent worker. 

In  short,  there  is  a  fine  field  here  for  men  of 
little  means  who  are  able  to  wait  two  or  three 
years  for  vines  and  trees  to  grow  to  a  bearing 
age.  Thousands  of  acres  of  good  lauds  can 
be  bought  now  for  from  $10  to  $100  an  acre, 
which  in  three  years  will  yield  a  large  per- 
centage of  profit.  Vineyards  pay  easily  $50  to 
$100  per  acre.  If  one  prefers  variety  of  crop, 
he  can  have  it.  The  soil,  with  water  put  on 
it,  will  produce  almost  any  crop  of  either  tem- 
perate or  tropic  zcne. 

Don't  Prepare  For  Disaiipointuient .  ■ 

There  are  more  seekers  for  employment  who 
can  do  something,  but  they  hardly  know  what, 
than  can  find  places.  The  general  difficulty 
is,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  do,  or  cannot  do, 
the  work  which  is  wanted.  We  have  store- 
keepers enough  now,  and  tradesmen  of  all 
kinds,  and  real  estate  and  insurance  agents 
and  clerks.  Doctors  are  plenty  ;  lawyers, 
quantity  sufficient  ;  speculators  without  num- 
ber. More  of  each  of  these  classes  will  come 
here,  of  course;  but  their  chances  of  gaining 
much  will  be  slim.  We  want  more  producers, 
and,  at  present,  only  producers.  Sure  and 
steady  profits  and  a  warm  welcome  await  them. 
The  California  Southern  Kailroad  Company  is 
just  beginning  to  put  its  valuable  land  tract, 
near  the  city,  into  the  market.  All  of  this  tract 
is  good  land,  and  the  policy  of  the  Company  is 
to  settle  it  up  as  quickly  as  possible  by  selling 
the  land  at  low  prices,  and  on  easy  terms,  to 
those  who  will  improve  it.  Now  is  a  favorable 
time  to  obtain  good  bargains.  In  a  future  let- 
ter I  may  mention  some  impressions  as  to  the 
"probabilities  "  of  this  sunny  section. 

 Pacific. 

the:    DAIRY    Bl>iINESK    IN  HUMUOUDT 
COUNTY. 

The  Ferndale  Enterprise  describes  a  visit  to 
the  Cape  Mendocino  dairy  ranches,  and  says: 

As  a  general  thing  the  season  begins  Febru- 
ary 1st,  although  on  some  dairies  milking  is 
commenced  as  early  as  January  1st,  or  as  late 
as  March  1st,  and  closes  October  1st,  the  length 
of  the  actual  milking  season  varying  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  season,  feed,  etc.  Some 
cows  go  dry  as  early  as  July  1st,  the  bulk  of 
butter  being  made  in  April,  May  and  June, 
when  the  grass  is  green  and  nourishing. 

Each  dairyman  or  hand  has  his  "  string  "  of 
cows — about  twenty — to  milk,  morning  and 
evening,  taking  them  in  rotation,  as  regularity 
with  cows  in  these  various  items  affects  the 
quantity  of  their  milk  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  average  cow  makes  about  150  pounds  of 
butter  to  the  season,  ranging  from  130  to  210. 
Milking  is  begun  about  4  o'clock,  and  the  cows 
turned  out  again  to  grass.  The  scene  is  re-enact- 
ed the  next  morning.  At  4  o'clock  the  milkers, 
with  their  stools  strapped  to  them,  maybe  seen 
feeling  their  way  among  the  cows  as  they  are 
collected  there  in  the  corral  ready  to  be  robbed 
of  their  harvest  of  liquid  butter  and  cheese. 

The  milk,  varying  in  quantity  from  two  to 
three  gallons  to  a  cow,  is  conveyed  through  a 
conduit  to  a  large  tin  tank  in  the  dairy-house, 
or  is  emptied  into  large  cans  holding  about 
fifty  gallons,  and  afterwards  strained  into  pans 
holding  about  a  gallon  and  a  half  each,  and 
these  in  turn  are  placed  in  the  "  racks."  These 
are  constructed  by  standing  a  stick,  4x4  or  6x6 
inches  square,  in  a  vertical  position,  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  above.  This  piece 
is  stood  in  a  socket  wherein  it  can  revolve  at 
the  option  of  the  dijjrymaa.    On  these  upright 


revolvin;;  posts  ore  nailed  strips  about  an  inch 
square,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  hold  two 
pans,  one  on  each  side  of  the  post.  In  this 
manner  there  are  four  pans  to  the  tier,  the 
tiers  reaching  from  a  short  distance  from  the 
floor  to  near  the  ceiling.  The  milk,  after  stand- 
ing some  thirty-six  hours,  less  or  more,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  is  skimmed  of 
its  cream.  This  is  done  every  morning  and 
afternoon  to  correspond  with  the  milking.  The 
cream  is  carried  from  the  milk-room  to  the  but- 
ter-room, where  it  is  poured  into  a  huge  ob- 
long wooden  churn,  measuring  two  or  three  by 
six  or  eight  feet,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  dairy.  The  churn  is  suspended  on  a  frame 
by  irons  screwed  to  the  ceutei  of  each  end,  on 
one  iron  there  being  a  handle,  if  turned  by 
men,' and  a  pulley  for  a  belt  if  run  by  horse 
power.  The  churn  is  commonly  made  of  one 
and  one-half  or  two-inch  spruce  or  sugar-pine 
plank,  each  side  being  one  solid  piece.  Near 
the  center  of  one  side  is  cut  an  opening  8x12 
inches,  more  or  less,  where  the  cream  is  poured 
in  and  the  butler  taken  out.  Near  an  opposite 
corner  is  an  outlet  for  the  buttermilk.  lu  from 
a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  steady 
churning  the  butter  is  "  gathered,"  the  butter 
milk  withdrawn,  and  the  butter  weighed  and 
put  upon  the  "  worker."  This  consists  of  a 
revolving  table,  and  a  lever  some  eight  feet 
long,  working  in  a  socket  joint  at  the  lower 
end.  The  operator  grasps  the  handle  or  near- 
est end  of  the  lever,  which  is  three-sided,  one 
being  round,  the  others  flat,  leaving  three  cor- 
ners or  blunt  cutting  edges,  aud  works  the  mass 
of  butter,  weighing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
aud  fifty  pounds.  From  seven  to  twelve  pounds 
of  salt,  the  finest  dairy  salt,  is  used  to  each  one 
hundred  pounds.  At  the  Ocean  House  Dairy, 
eight  pounds  is  the  usual  quantity.  If  the  ar- 
ticle is  packed  down  in  kegs,  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  is  designed  for  shipping  to 
foreign  countries,  or  for  keeping  for  some  time, 
more  salt  is  used;  but  if  it  is  to  be  marketed 
immediately,  in  the  shape  o'  rolls,  it  is  left 
comparatively  fresh.  The  rolls,  when  made, 
are  wrapped  up  in  thin  butter-cloth,  and  rang- 
ed in  rows  in  shipping  boxes,  which  contain 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  rolls  each.  The  but- 
ter is  also  frequently  placed  in  barrels  contain- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  in  two- 
pound  rolls,  and  is  then  termed  "pickled  roll." 
In  general  terms  this  description  of  butter- 
making  at  the  Ocean  House  Dairj' applies  to 
the  whole  region  known  as  the  Bear  lliver  and 
Mattule  Valley  country ;  the  main  process  is  the 
same,  each  dairy  having  its  own  ptculiar  minor 
methods  of  detail. 

PRO!»PKROU.S  OUTLOOK. 

One  of  the  surest  signs  of  improvement  in 
aud  around  Oroville  is  the  avidity  with  which 
the  public  lands  are  being  occupied.  We  pre- 
dicted a  little  less  than  a  yt  ar  ago  that  there 
would  not  be  left,  in  two  years'  time,  a  foot  of 
unclaimed  land  in  this  township.  Ourpredic- 
diction  has  beeu  almost  fully  verified  in  one 
year;  for  we  are  credibly  informed  that  of  gov- 
ernment land  there  is  not  to  exceed  two  hun- 
dred acres  left,  aud  on  the  8th  of  June  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company  placed  their 
lauds,  comprising  the  odd  numbered  sections, 
in  the  market,  and  in  a  single  day  nearly  the 
whole  was  purchased,  notwithstanding  the 
graded  price  was  by  many  considered  high  In 
view  of  these  facts,  and  the  general  prosperity 
of  our  foothill  citizens,  we  must  conclude  that 
a  class  of  sober,  industrious  and  energetic  citi- 
zens are  filling  up  the  country,  and  ere  long 
the  once  bleak  and  barren  hills  will  bloom  per- 
ennially, and  become  like  unto  the  paradise  of 
old,  or  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  Rhine. — Bulti: 
County  liiyiater. 

LAKGi!:  PiiACH. 

One  of  the  largest  peaches  we  have  seen  this 
year,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  year,  was  raised  on 
the  ranch  of  Henry  Hoppel,  on  the  mountains 
above  Saratoga.  It  is  of  the  Early  Crawford 
variety,  and  was  grown  without  irrigation. 
And  we  would  add  that  there  are  hundreds  o( 
acres  of  government  lands  as  good  as  the  land 
upon  which  this  was  grown,  in  the  mountains 
west  of  us,  and  in  sight  nf  Los  Gatos.  The 
peach  here  spoken  of  measured  9^^  inches  in 
circumference. — Los  Gatos  Xeics. 


GOL.D  COINAGE. 

From  1850  to  1880,  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
the  United  States  gold  coinage  consisted  of 
$920,000,000  in  double  eagles.  $44,000,000  in 
eagles,  $40,000,000  in  half  eagles,  and  $42,- 
000,000  in  pieces  of  smaller  denominations. 


October. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FROM 

lUSTRlLiSH,  CHINA  k  JAPAN, 

TO 

NEW  YORK 

AMD 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL- RAIL  ROUTf, 

VIA 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

CONNECTINli  WlfU 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

AT   OGDKN,  UTAH, 

AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT  DI£9IINU,  NEW  MEXICO, 

AND  THE 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT   Kb    PASO.  TEXAS. 

THROUGH   EXPRESS  TRAINS 

Leave  San  Francisco  Daily, 

Making  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Railva; 

Lints  in  the  Eastern  StateB,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 

UNITED  STATES  AM)  CANADA. 

CONNECTING  AT 

nSTE^W  YOU  3^ 

With  thu  several  Steamer  Lines  to 
A.\D    AL.1.    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 

Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

SecoiiU  til  Non«  in  llie  World. 

Are  run  daily  betwcin  ftAN  FRAN(;iSCO  and  NEW 
YORK,  aud  intcTuii  diate  points.  Tb.  sc  Drawing  Room 
Cars  by  day,  and  Sleeping? Cars  by  ni;ilit,  ari-  nucxcidled 
for  comfort  and  couvi  nioncf  to  the  Puski  n^t  r  while  en 
route— conibininn  the  eb  Kaure  of  a  private  parlor,  aud 
all  accommodatioun  pirtaininj,'  ti>  a  well-fnmished 
chaniber,  with  comfortable  coucheb.  clean  btdding.  etc. 
.\  l  ompetent  Porter  accompauies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  under  Twelve  years  of  age,  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  anv.  Free. 

100  poiinfls  of  Baurifajje  per  full  Pimsrnjrer 
free,  'iii  pounds  of  BatSfgagv  per  half  Pa«. 
senifer,  ft-ee. 


PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

AT  THE 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Foot  of  Market  Street,  San  Franciaco, 

Where  passmiieis,  calling  in  pmm,  can  secure  choice  of 
routes  and  sleeping-car  aocunimodations. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODM.\N, 

Gen.  Superintendent.        Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt. 
SAN  FEANCISCO,  CAL. 


October. 
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W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlorn,  Offices,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores,Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  V^ARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  JIOUNTAINS. 


Over  590  Different  Sizes.  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 


Foothill  Farms. 


THE    SANTA    C'Kl'Z  MOUNTAINS. 


XIANUFACTI  REUS  OF 

PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT 


Manutactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  and 
Ohnapest  Paint 
in  the  World  for 
Building's  Out- 
sHe  and  Insidt 
ou  Wood,  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used, 


IT  IS  A7VITIIOXJT  ^KJ-  □EK^XJ-A.Ij. 


This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  EEADY  FOR  USE,  rcfjniring  no  further  addition  of  oi 
or  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  W'iiite,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  process  of  mannfacture,  are  so  thoroughly  united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVER  CHALK,  CKACK,  Oil  PEEL  OFF,  and  fo, 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  BuildinRS  painted  with  this  Paint,  Fivi 
years  ago,  look  bright  andrfresh  as  if  newly  painted.    Of  no  other  paint  can  tins  be  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRICK,  General  Agent. 
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A  (iocxl  PliK  f  III  >liiki>  ll(iiu<-s — -V  PruKiit-roiiM 

Cuillllliliiily  Vine)  iil'dn  iiixl 

Uri-hni-<is. 

During  the  l«st  few  years  a  great  deal  Las 
been  ^-ritteu  about  foothill  farniiug.  A  writer 
in  the  Uniklhi  gives  the  following  practical  il- 
lustration : 

"  The  thousands  of  travelers  who  in  former 
years  passed  over  the  Santa  Cruz  Jlountaius 
by  stage,  will  remember  the  long  ascent  of  the 
dusty  mountain,  part  of  the  way  skirting  along  ' 
the  Los  (riitos,  reaching  a  depression  of  the 
summit  at  an  elevation  of  about  2.000  feet,  and 
deceuding  into  a  redwood  forest  on  the  other 
side,  .\bout  the  only  settler  seen  for  some 
miles  after  passing  Lexington  was  '  Mountain 
Charlej','  who  kepi  tlie  toll  gate  on  the  summit 
and  whose  prolile  has  been  somewhat  disar- 
ranged by  a  bear,  a  circumstance  of  particular 
interest  to  boys  whose  appetites  had  been 
sharpened  by  reading  Pioneer  Adams'  bear 
stories.  A  single  Spanish  grant,  the  San  Au- 
gustin  raucho,  covered  an  immense  tract  from 
the  Monterey  Hay  to  the  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains, a  little  to  the  east  and  southerly  of  the 
stage  road.  Westerly  along  the  summits  of  the 
mountain,  there  were  openings,  copses  of 
woods,  sunny  slopes,  bare  hillsides,  heavily 
wooded  ravines  in  which  water  ran  all  the  year. 
It  was  an  unimproved  country.  Here  wood- 
men were  found  stripping  taubark,  cutting 
cordwood,  or  getting  out  'shakes.'  They  did 
not  make  improvements,  and  apparently  want- 
ed none.  This  description  would  fairly  ajjply 
to  all  that  mountainous  country  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  But  within  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  cli  mgo.  It 
is  ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  earlier  pioneers 
began  io  plant  small  vineyards.  These  were 
remarka'nly  productive.  Some  of  the  best  table 
grapes  ever  exhibited  in  this  market  were 
grown  very  noar  the  summit  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains.  The  growth  was  slow  until  the 
new  departure  was  made  in  viuicultural  inter- 
rests  five  or  six  years  agn. 

"There  is  now  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains, 
eastward  of  the  old  stage  road,  on  the  north- 
erly end  of  the  San  Augustin  ranch,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  prosperous  communities 
to  be  found  in  California,  or  anywhere  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Without  making  an  accurate 
census,  we  should  say  that  something  like  a 
hundred  families  were  now  settled  along  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  and  a  little  way  down 
the  slopes  at  elevations  varying  from  1,500  to 
2,000  feet,  and  withiu  a  radius  of  say  six  miles 
from  Wright's.  The  land  which  they  occupy 
could  have  been  bought  a  few  years  ago  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1.2-5  to  $2  an  acre.  Much 
of  it  is  waste  land,  and  vvill  always  be— that  is, 
it  is  too  r  ugh  for  \ineyards,  although  not  so 
rough  as  that  which  is  now  covered  by  some  of 
the  more  notable  vineyards  along  the  llhine. 
•Nearly  all  the  settlers  have  vineyards  ranging 
from  .5  acres  up  to  40  and  50  acres.  Only  one 
of  these  larger  areas  came  under  personal  ob- 
servation. Besides  vineyards,  nearly  every 
settler  has  an  orchard,  vith  a  good  variety  of 
fruit  trees,  including  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum, 
apricot  and  prune.  These  orchards  are  remark- 
ably thrifty ;  hardly  a  sign  ot  destructive  in- 
sects was  noted,  although  it  was  rei)orted  that 
they  had  been  found  at  some  points.  The  dense 
foliage  and  vigor  of  these  trees  was  noticeable 
in  all  the  orchards.  There  is  no  irrigation, 
either  in  vineyard  or  orchard,  and  none  is  ever 
needed.  Orange  trees  were  found  growing  at 
several  points,  the  fig  was  already  ripe,  early 
apples  and  pears  were  falling  to  the  ground, 
and  the  plum  trees  were  well  loaded  with  fruit. 
Most  of  the  orchards  were  young  and  not  yet 
in  full  bearing,  and  this  might  be  said  of  many 
of  the  vineyards.  But  already  a  considerable 
number  of  the  latter  were  yielding  a  handsome 
revenue,  florae  of  the  taVde  grapes  finding  their 
way  to  the  Chicago  market.  Here  is  a  moun- 
tain community  of  something  like  three  hun- 
dred persons  living  in  great  comfort,  and  with 
the  promise  of  abundant  prosperity,  on  land 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  no  settler 
wanted.  There  are  two  school  districtH,  a  place 
of  public  worship,  a  literary  society,  and  two 
summer  hotels  well  filled  with  guests  during 
the  warm  season.  New  homesteads  are  being 
constantly  created.  Of  course,  the  railroad  has 
made  these  mountain  summits  more  accessible, 
and  has  done  much  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  settlement.  The  extreme  southerly  end  of 
this  mountain  community,  owned  by  Judge 


Miller,  long  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  oi 
Illinois,  and  one  of  the  pioneera  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  beautiful  town  of  Rockford,  111., 
has  an  extensive  vineyard  and  one  of  the  haud- 
.somest  country  residences  iu  the  mouutaius. 
The  pioneer  is  about  70  years  old,  but  is  still  a 
young  man  in  enthusiasm  and  in  vigor  of  mind, 
and  rejoices  iu  his  mouutain  home,  where  he 
will  be  content  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Here  is  a  practical  illustration  of  what 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  '  foothill  '  farming. 
For  although  many  of  these  vineyards  are  at 
an  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  that  elevation  would 
only  carry  one  into  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra. 
What  has  been  accomplished  iu  this  instance  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  end.  At  no  distant 
day  there  may  yet  be  a  hundred  other  instances 
as  uotable  as  the  one  here  cited." 


SMALL  FARMS. 

The  AUa  draws  au  interesting  comparison 
between  the  condition  of  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  counties  and  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium. 
We  quote  as  follows: 

"  But  the  little  Kingdom  of  Belgium  is  the 
best  example  of  what  a  country  can  produce 
and  the  number  of  people  it  can  support  when 
the  lands  are  held  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
peasantry.  A  comparison  of  that  country  with 
some  familiar  section  of  California  will  serve 
to  show  what  a  vast  population  this  State  may 
support  when  once  the  great  laud-holder  shall 
be  prevailed  upon  fo  part  with  his  land  to  the 
small  farmers.  The  Kingdom  of  Belgium  has 
an  area  of  11,373  square  miles,  or  7,278,720 
acres.  The  two  counties  of  Alameda  and  Con- 
tra Costa  contain  1,620  square  miles,  ecjual  to 
1,010,800  acres,  or  about  one-seventh  as  much 
as  Belgium.  The  population  of  one  is  5,412,- 
731,  or  487  to  the  square  mile;  of  the  other, 
32,698,  or  about  20  to  the  sciuare  mile.  The 
climate  of  the  country  across  the  Bay  is  far 
better  than  that  of  Belgium,  and  the  soil  is 
naturally  more  productive  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  much  larger  population;  yet  one  sup- 
ports about  one  person  and  a  half  to  the  acre, 
and  the  other  one  person  to  31  acres. 

"Let  us  see  now  what  these  two  counties 
would  produce,  and  what  population  they 
would  support,  supposing  that,  like  Belgium, 
the  land  was  largely  owned  by  small  farmers, 
each  of  whom  cultivated  his  own  little  plat.  In 
that  country  ten  acres  is  considered  a  respect- 
able farm,  and  if  we  will  suppose  our  neigh- 
boring counties  to  be  parceled  out  with  farms 
double  the  size,  or  twenty  acres  each,  they 
would  gi\e  52,340  farms,  each  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  family,  which,  at  the  usual  average 
of  five  to  a  family,  would  give  a  populationlof 
261,700,  or  more  than  a  third  ot  the  eWJfW 
population  of  the  State.  "  "I  '"'T 

These  lands — the  most  of  them-^ifiWft'!*^)' 
poor  a  return  to  the  owaers  that  it  re< 
a  small  sum  to  purchase  20  a«'^fe"'lTfe*t'19 
enough,  if  man  and  wife  think  iP«(l|  '(«HFflt« 
as  easily  proved  that  at  the  (}'Ml)iA«W 
years  they  may,  with  industi'^"fhM!"J«*tJb*>M^',' 
have  a  home  that  will  give  thWif'i^rt(ifl^b*f*Sii^y 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  as  tttSlt','T'<'t«^''^'itMrt 
with  500  acres  of  land,  and  no 
they  will  withiu  that  time  b(''iMtWlte*< 
penniless.  Such  has  been  tllKk'itl^  t'ikk^f 
the  past.  The  man  who  has  itttUlll  lhSVyiitttU 
tal  iu  laud,  and  then  attempted'"l<We\rtti^*ttJ'IP 
large  farm,  has  almost  iuvarialvi*J<'oil6*^l''»fertffff 
while  those  who  have  been  satiMflMlhtVih '«li<«lb 
patches,  and  not  been  above  ^/-vt./f'fiinWiiA^lWTli 
generally  got  rich,  or  at  l<>ast  (/MH'-W^/lrfWl/'lu'S 
wmmm^^mi^^mm^^mfnm'^yn\\^  ailOlrtOI 
FRKSNO  APPb^jf,,,  HMitriooo  en 
The  llnnihWmn  of  Sept.  15t)i,jiihVft;(  [„„{  ..i^Q 
"There  has  been  an  erroujjy.^!},  yi)|>,i;}iji4flP) 
pr<n'alent  amongst  our  peoplo,.^||„i;y/;ef,(;f)fi^,^), 
the  culture  of  the  apple  iu  the  f;ji,l||ej5j,j^t,^,iYii,^ 
unusual  to  hear  persons  say  thn|.,a^j)ij;ij  ^^(|^(f,</f^ 
size,  (juality  and  flavor  c\\n\\oih^^^^i^^;\\,\^\\^ 
valley  fruit  lands.  All  theorieiJul^y^v.^i-^f^JHifpl^ 
give  way  to  stubborn  facts.  ^(^\^ 
brought  to  our  office  one  day  ,Yl?3H'/fHi% 
varities  of  fine,  solid  iM>pl<'^.,l')  ■Ij'.Wfi  ■i"'!Rf^"i 
(•ties  were  not  named,  but  the  Yejjpvv,|?f,yf5!jp,yj|l^ 
Pippin,  the  White  Winter  Pean;i)}yj,,f/i^j}^/j>^^ 
Island  Greening,  the  Winesap,  ,^^i^>,(,|,j,,j;e)/,ow, 
Bellflower  were  among  the  V(^}|i,()}i^;f),  fft'l^S^rt 
ond  we  have  seldom  se  'U  finer  ss^ey^ijipjjj 
famous  orchards  of  Illiuois  j^j^^ ,  ,fk^iplijmij^^ 
■  One  Khode  Island  Greening  we,^|^l|»(«J^  (fODStimi 

aulilul  In  shape 


ably  more  than  a  pound,  wasbeaulil..-  .  -  .-j, 
ami  color,  had  a  firm  juicy  flesb,"At/rt  ^lW«Hi<Po^ 
ma  and  delicate  flavor.  No  ftnw;  fr»*tiioM» 
came  fioni  Oregon  or  the  mo()H*aiini„,,  ,.\V*itfe 
Mr.  Covell  can  do,  why  may  not  ''>1,'*^« -jj^f^ 
C.  has  a  peach  tree  five  years  oldThfit  meaHnres 
30  inches  in  circumference." 
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SUGAR  BEETS  IN  CAH^IFORNIA. 

A  valuable  quarterly  publication  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  is  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia.  Although  its  technical  de- 
scriptions of  the  costly  machinery  used  in  sugar 
factories  is  not  of  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
still  one  often  finds  notes  of  value  to  California 
cultivators.  Of  such  a  character  is  a  portion  of 
an  exhaustive  article  on  the  Alvarado,  Alameda 
county,  beet-sugar  factory. 

The  seed  used  in  the  vicinity  of  Alvarado  was 
imported  from  Germany,  and  is  of  the  varieties 
known  as  Imperial  and  ElecloraUe.  The  land 
which  is  devoted  to  beet-growing  is  within  four 
miles  of  the  factory.  Last  year  there  were  sev- 
enty contractors,  and  this  year  fully  as  many.  The 
company  plants  only  25  acres,  for  experiment  in 
methods  of  culture,  and  does  not  think  there  is 
any  advantage  in  growing  more.  In  the  East  it  is 
found  hard  to  persuade  farmers  to  grow  this  crop, 
not  knowing  how  profitable  it  can  be  made.  At 
Alvarado  there  is  difficulty  in  utilizing  the  refuse, 
t!ie  farmers  not  understanding  how  to  use  it  well. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  waste  will  soon  be 
remedied.  All  that  is  now  needed  to  create  a  per- 
manent industry  in  sugar-making  at  Alvarado 
would  seem  to  be  the  establishment  of  stock-yards 
for  fattening  cattle,  swine,  etc.,  and  dairies  where 
the  sugar-beet  refuse  could  be  used  in  connection 
with  other  fodder.  The  great  value  of  this  refuse 
for  this  purpose  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in 
France  and  Germany. 

One  of  the  earlier  troubles  in  this  State  has  been 
in  connection  with  keeping  the  roots,  the  climate 
being  so  dry.  Beets  piled  in  ridges  eight  feet  wide 
in  the  base,  and  five  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
straw,  are  found  to  be  in  good  condition  for  use. 
The  dividend  which  the  Standard  Sugar  Company 
of  Alvarado  paid  this  year  was  the  first  earned  by 
by  any  beet-sugar  company  in  the  United  States. 

In  Wasliington  Territory  experiments  are  being 
made  on  quite  a  large  scale.  The  yield  has  been 
from  15  tons  to  31  tons  per  acre,  costing  from  $1.33 
to  $4  per  ton  to  grow,  dig  and  deliver  them.  This 
would  make,  according  to  the  report,  an  average 
yield  of  25  tons  per  acre,  at  an  average  cost  of 
$1.60  per  ton.  The  Puyalup  Valley  farmers  hope 
to  have  a  sugar  factory  established.  The  beets 
grown  there  show  a  large  percentage  of  sugar. 
They  wer«  tested  at  Alvarado. 

According  to  this  sugar-beet  quarterly  the  inter- 
est in  sugar-beet  industries  is  rapidly  increasing, 
for  it  is  b  lieved  that  the  problem  is  being  solved. 
The  value  of  the  beet  for  cattle-feeding  is  expressly 
urged.  In  Colorado,  on  irrigated  lands,  40  tons  to 
the  acre  have  been  grown,  and  are  much  liked  for 
stock.  Notes  from  the  South  and  West  show  that 
farmers  are  beginning  to  look  to  the  sugar-beet  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  products,  even 
though  no  sugar  is  made  from  it.  Seed-drills,  cul- 
tivators, ridge-plows  and  diggers  have  been  invent- 
ed for  beet  culture.— j4»i<i'iei7n  Gazette. 


A   NEGLECTED  INDUSTRY. 
Peach  culture  may  be  safely  enumerated 
among  the  neglected  industries  of  Cnliforuia. 
The  peach  is  a  short  lived  tree,  and  unless  a 
regular  system  of  renewal  is  practiced  by  the 
orchardist,   diminished   production   and  im- 
paired quality  of  fruit  are  the  results.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  little  alluvial 
patch  of  land  at  the  bend  of  a  river  or  creek 
in  the  mining  counties,  or  a  little  spot  of  ground 
where  the  soil  was  adapted  to  garden  or  orchard 
products,  that  did  not  contain  thrifty  peach 
trees  that  bore  luscious  fruit  in  abundance. 
The  first  experiments  at  peach  growing  in  the  j 
mountain  counties  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  the 
culture  of  that  tree.     No  peach  orchard  in 
New  Jersey,  which  for  many  years  was  regar- 
ded as  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  the  ' 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  markets,  even  | 
surpassed  in  quality  the  fruit  produced  in  nu- 
merous garden  spots  in  Calaveras  and  Tuolum- 
ne counties  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Care  had  been  taken  by  many  persons  to  pro- 
cure such  varieties  as  the  Early  and  Late  Craw- 
ford, and  numerous  English  hybrids  celebrated 
for  the  size  and  lusciousness  of  their  fruits,  [ 
and  the  result  for  a  time  was  an  abundance  of 
as  good  fruit  as  could  be  found  in  the  world. 
The  gradual  diminution  of  population  follow- 
ing the  exhaustion  of  the  placer  mines  neces- 
sarily chilled  the  ardor  of  those  persons  who,  [ 
under  other  circumstances  might  have  engaged  j 
extensively  in  fruit  culture  as  a  permanent  ' 
business  in  the  mountain  counties.    The  con-  i 
stant  decrease  in  population  discouraged  all  \ 
hope  of  obtaining  a  market  for  products  at 
home,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  rendered 
shipment  to  the  populated  centers  near  tide-  j 
water  out  of  the  question,  and  the  result  was  ' 
that  fruit-raising,  inaugurated  under  the  most 
encouraging  auspices,  and  which  yet  is  destined  j 
to  become  a  source  of  permanent  industry  and  , 
wealth,  was  in  a  measure  abandoned,  and  or-  j 


chards  permitted  to  fall  into  decay.  This  jour- 
nal has  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  peach  culture  was  becoming  more  and 
more  neglected  year  after  year,  and  even  aban- 
doned altogether  in  many  localities  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  the  industry.  For  years  past 
the  average  quality  of  the  peaches  offered  in 
the  markets  of  this  and  other  cities  for  table 
use  has  been  poor.  Occasionally  a  ch'^ce  lot 
may  be  obtained,  but  no  good  reason  can  be 
given  why  every  pound  of  the  fruit  produced 
in  the  State  should  not  bear  a  favorable  com- 
parison with  the  best  productions  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.  As  sources  of  profitable 
labor  and  lasting  wealth  the  orchard  and  vine- 
yard interests  of  California  can  be,  and  doubt- 
less in  time  will  be  made  to  rival  either  the 
wool-raising  or  mining  industries  of  the  State. 
The  causes  which  operated  against  fruit  raising 
in  the  mountain  counties  twenty  years  ago  no 
longer  exist.  Facilities  for  transportation  have 
multiplied  as  well  as  mechanical  appliances 
for  preparing  truits  at  but  little  cost  for  intro- 
duction into  remote  markets.  Consumers  in 
the  Eastern  cities  and  States,  and  likewise  in 
many  foreign  countries  are  destined  in  time  to 
look  to  California  for  a  large  share  of  their 
supply.  But  even  the  home  consumption  of 
table  peaches  is  of  suflicient  importance  and 
magnitude  to  justify  a  very  great  expansion  of 
production.  The  San  Francisco  journals  tell 
us  that  the  peach  trade  was  never  more  flour- 
ishing in  that  city  than  during  the  present 
season.  The  supply  is  obtained  principally 
from  Solano  county  and  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley, and  prices  are  good.  The  Post  makes  the 
gratifying  and  encouraging  statement  that  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  the  demand  for  Califor- 
nia canned  fruit  has  grown  so  great  that 
although  the  several  large  canneries  there  are 
working  up  to  their  fullest  capacity,  they  can- 
not fill  the  orders  as  fast  as  received.  The 
fruit  producing  capabilities  of  the  foot-hill  sec- 
tion bordering  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  are  alone  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  State,  were  they  even 
quadrupled.  Let  renewed  interest  be  taken  in 
this  long  neglected  industry.  There  are  "mil- 
lions in  it."— Stockton  Independent. 

THE  WATER  RESOURCES  OF  SAN  DIEGO. 

L.  M.  Holt,  editor  of  the  The  Jiiverside  Press, 
made  a  tour  of  this  end  of  San  Diego  county  a 
short  time  since,  and  gave  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations through  his  columns.  After  in- 
specting the  artesian  well  of  Kimball  Brothers 
in  the  Sweetwater  valley,  some  four  miles  from 
the  Bay,  he  says  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
flowing  water  can  be  found  in  many  of  our 
valleys,  if  not  most  of  them.  Mr.  Holt  then 
proceeds  to  notice  our  sources  for  water  sup- 
ply in  general.    He  says: 

"Everywhere,  except  on  the  mesa  and  hills, 
surface  water  can  be  found  at  a  reasonable 
depth  and  in  great  quantity.  This  is  certainly 
a  redeeming  feature  of  that  county.  The  peo- 
p'e  from  necessity  have  learned  how  to  utilize 
their  well  water,  and  to-day  they  can  point 
with  pride  to  their  various  kinds  of  fruit, 
which,  for  quality,  rank  second  to  none  raised 
on  the  coast." 

Mr.  Holt  then  proceeds  to  notice  some  of  the 
natural  locations  for  reservoirs;  only  he  neg- 
lected to  say  that  there  are  many  other  points 
where  water  can  be  stored  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  cost.  This  is  what  he  says  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

"  Up  the  Sweetwater  valley  some  seven  miles 
from  the  bay  is  a  narrow  gorge  through  which 
the  Sweetwater  river  flows;  above  this  gorge  is 
a  large  valley  surrounded  by  hills.  This  gorge 
has  walls  of  solid  rock  on  either  side  and  a 
rocky  bottom.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Land  Syndicate  to  construct  a  dam 
at  this  point  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  thus 
form  a  reservoir  that  will  cover  six  hundred 
acres  of  land  to  an  average  depth  of  say  forty 
feet.  The  large  stream  of  water  which  flows 
down  this  river  every  winter  will  fill  such  a 
reservoir  regularly,  and  the  value  of  such  a 
water  supply  for  domestic  and  irrigating  pur- 
poses can  hardly  be  estimated. 

"Another  natural  location  for  a  reservoir  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Otay  valley,  south-east  of 
National  City.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  Sweet- 
water in  natural  conformation.  This  reservoir 
when  full  will  cover  about  five  hundred  acres; 
the  water  will  be  used  on  a  beautiful  tract  of 
mega  land  lying  south-east  of  National  City. 

"These  reservoirs,  when  full,  will  irrigate 
each  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  acres 
of  land,  allowing  that  one-half  the  water  shall 


be  lost  by  sipage  and  evaporation,  (entirely  too 
large  an  allowance)  and  providing  for  putting 
water  six  inches  in  depth  over  the  entire  tract 
each  summer.  This  is  all  the  land  needs  for 
horticultural  purposes." 

As  the  above  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  made  Southern  California  matters  a 
special  study,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  non- 
resident of  the  county,  we  have  given  his  views 
instead  of  our  own.  But  we  are  free  to  say 
that  our  own  opinions  are  entirely  in  accord 
with  those  of  Mr.  Holt.  Now,  when  we  couple 
with  the  above  statements  the  fact  that  less 
water  is  needed  in  this  county  than  has  been 
heretofore  considered  necessary,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  all  of  the  best  portions  of  our  county 
will  be  coverted  into  attractive  homesteads  that 
will  not  be  surpassed  anywhere  on  the  coast. 
This  is  essentially  a  dry  county,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  feature  is  partially  the 
cause  of  its  superior  climatic  attrrctions.  Yet 
if  the  water  is  properly  developed,  and  the  cul- 
ture adapted  to  the  several  localities,  we  are 
satisfied  that  a  result  can  be  produced  that  will 
astonish  even  the  natives.  In  yesterday's  pa- 
per we  showed  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  fruit-raising  without  ir- 
rigation. The  result  can  be  duplicated  many 
thousand  times,  if  proper  care  and  industry 
are  exercised.  We  have  the  climate  and  the 
soil,  and  it  is  now  being  demonstrated  that  the 
necessary  amount  of  water  can  be  obtained, 
except,  perhaps,  on  the  highest  mesas.  What 
we  now  want  is  an  influx  of  people  who  have 
a  little  money,  good  judgment,  a  reasonable 
amount  of  industry  and  a  great  deal  of  "sand." 
We  shall  then  have  a  "boom"  all  over  the 
county. — San  Viego  Union.  ' 


MOUNTAIN    VALLEY  FARMS. 

Geo.  W.  Freeman,  a  resident  of  Rocky  Point, 
Sierra  county,  writes  a  very  interesting  letter 
to  the  Bural  Press,  describing  his  section  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  From  it  we  take 
the  tollowing: 

"  The  valley  in  which  I  live  is  one  of  a  chain 
of  six  or  eight  fair-sized  valleys,  besides  a  great 
number  of  smaller  ones,  commencing  in  Ne- 
vada county,  north  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R  ,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  northern  line  of  Lassen  county, 
through  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, situate  at  an  altitude  varying  from  4,200 
to  5,550  feet  from  the  sea  level.  The  moun- 
tains surrounding  those  valleys  are  high,  and 
covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round  in  some 
places. 

"These  mountains,  for  the  most  part,  are 
covered  with  an  inexhaustible  forest  of  splen- 
did sugar  aud  yellow  pine,  spruce,  fir  and 
cedar.  The  larger  of  those  valleys  include  Si- 
erra, American,  ludiau.  Honey  Lake  and  Long 
Valleys,  Mountain  and  Big  Meadows. 

"  Those  valleys  lying  at  the  lowest  altitude 
are,  by  their  rich  soil  aud  abundant  facilities 
for  irrigation,  well  adapted  to  raising  large 
crops  of  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits,  such  as 
apples,  pears,  plums  aud  peaches;  the  apples, 
most  especially,  are  not  excelled  anywhere  in 
the  State  for  their  size  and  flavor.  The  valleys 
which  are  located  higher  up  are  well  adapted 
to  grazing  and  dairying.  There  is  considerable 
butter  and  a  little  cheese  made  in  these  valleys. 
In  1880  there  was  made  in  Sierra  county  60,- 
000  lbs.,  in  Plumas,  235,000,  in  Lassen  county, 
52,000  lbs.  The  dairymen  here  find  a  market 
for  most  of  their  produce  in  the  surrounding 
mining  towns;  some  is  shipped  to  Reno  and 
Virginia  City,  Nev.,  and  some  finds  its  way  to 
Marysville,  Oroville  and  Cbico.  Owing  to  the 
groat  altitude  of  those  valleys,  the  winters  are 
quite  cold,  about  like  that  of  Northern  Mis- 
souri and  Southern  Iowa.  The  snow  falls  to 
a  depth,  in  places,  varying  from  six  inches  to 
four  feet.  Winter  usually  commences  the  first 
of  January  and  lasts  uutil  the  middle  of  March, 
during  which  time  the  farmers  have  to  feed 
their  stock,  for  which  they  make  ample  provis- 
ion by  laying  in  a  large  store  of  hay,  which  is 
raised  here  in  great  quantities  in  a  wild  state, 
and  only  requires  cutting  and  hauling.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  rancher  to  put  up 
200  or  300  tons  of  hay,  and  some  go  as  high  as 
1,000  tons.  The  ranches,  for  the  most  part, 
are  small,  not  averaging  more  than  250  or  300 
acres  to  a  ranch. 

"The  arable  land,  for  the  most  part,  is  pretty 
thickly  settled,  although  land  is  not  high,  good 
improved  land  running  from  $10  to  $50  per 
acre,  according  to  the  location.  The  ranchers 
generally  have  made  themselves  good  homes, 
with  good  barns,  outbuildings,  etc. 


"  There  is  a  project  under  way  to  tap  Eagle 

lake,  quite  a  good  sized  body  of  water,  located 
about  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Susanville, 
Lassen  county.  When  that  is  done  there  will 
be  about  20,000  acres  of  land  ready  for  settle- 
ment. It  is  all  of  the  very  best  kind  of  land, 
producing  the  finest  kind  of  grain,  fruit  and 
vegetables  just  as  soon  as  water  is  to  be  had 
for  irrigation,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance 
in  the  above  named  lake. 

"  Occasional  frosts  were  the  only  drawback 
the  ranchers  had  to  contend  with  until  within 
the  past  three  years,  when  we  have  been  over- 
run with  the  grasshopper  in  Sierra,  Long  and 
Clover  v-iUeys,  destroying  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  grain  and  hay.  But  the  pest  seems  to 
have  abated,  for  there  has  been  a  splendid 
crop  of  grain  and  a  fair  one  of  bay  raised  this 
year. 

"  There  is  quite  a  stir  and  talk  of  railroads 
here  just  now.  The  Nevada  and  Oregon  road 
will  run  within  three  miles  of  this  valley,  from 
which  point  there  is  a  road  being  surveyed  out 
to  run  to  Quincy,  the  county  seat  of  Plumas 
county.  The  primary  object  of  this  road  is  to 
afiord  transportation  to  and  from  a  splendid 
iron  mine  which  is  located  about  twenty  miles 
from  this  valley.  The  mine  is  pronounced  by 
experts  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  United 
states.  Mr.  Caleb  T  Fay  is  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  both  the  mine  and  road.  There  are 
a  great  many  rich  quartz  and  hydraulic  mines 
near  these  valleys,  but  space  forbids  me  speak- 
ing of  them  at  this  tine." 


THE   FUTURE  OF  LAKE  COUNTY. 

From  the  Lake  county  Bee-Democrat  we  take 
the  following: 

It  is  no  longer  an  unsolved  problem  that 
wool  growing  and  the  cultivation  of  the  wine 
grape,  and  its  manufacture  into  wine  will  be 
two  great  and  growing  industries  of  our  beau- 
tiful county.  Those  two  sources  of  wealth  in 
connection  with  our  miring  interests,  and  the 
invigorating  waters  and  healing  properties  of 
our  medicinal  springs  will  invite  capitalists  in 
many  ways  to  invest  their  surplus  funds  in  our 
county.  Harmony  of  interests  and  unity  in 
action  are  vitally  important  to  success,  and  we 
really  can  see  no  reason  why  with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  wealth  our  county  possesses,  to  stim- 
ulate enterprise  and  active  industries,  we 
should  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties, constantly  presenting  themselves  for  our 
consideration  and  acceptance.  Every  foot  of 
what  are  now  termed  waste  lands  may,  by  in- 
dustry, be  made  available  in  contributing  to 
the  happiness  aud  prosperity  of  many  a  land- 
less family,  by  their  proper  cultivation  in  fruits 
and  grain.  Having  a  good  and  healthy  climate, 
a  rich  and  productive  soil  may  be  made  by  la- 
bor, which  is  in  fact,  the  source  and  fountain 
of  wealth.  We  would  invite  the  attention  of 
capitalists  as  well  as  the  landless  to  Lake 
county,  with  its  undeveloped  resources.  Un- 
rivalled in  beauty  of  scenery,  in  the  richness 
of  its  valley  lands,  in  the- adaptability  of  its 
mountain  ranges  for  pasturage  and  vineyards, 
and  indeed,  the  production  of  fruits  equal  to 
the  best  in  this  or  anv  other  State. 


N.APA   COUNTY'S  PROSPERITY. 

The  Register  says:  "Shipments  of  wine  from 
Napa  are  made  by  steamer  exclusively,  but  much 
is  received  by  rail  from  points  up  the  valley,  St. 
Helena  sending  about  seven-eighths  of  the  amount. 
During  the  month  of  May  there  were  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  per  steamer  52,778  gallons  of  wine, 
495  gallons  of  brandy  and  450  gallons  of  vinegar. 
During  the  same  month  there  were  received  by 
rail  about  40,000  gallons  of  wine  from  St.  Helena. 
The  above  is  a  good  showing  for  one  month.  The 
demand  for  wines  from  this  section  of  the  valley 
is  increasing,  and  viniculturists  have  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  their  wines.  Shipments  from  this 
city  will  greatly  inciease  in  the  future,  as  many 
new  vineyards  are  yearly'coming  into  bearing." 


FARMERS  ABOUT  GILROT. 

The  Valley  Record  says:  "Connected  with 
nearly  every  ranch  is  a  dairy  where  from  twenty  to 
forty  cows  are  milked.  Of  course  with  a  dairy 
there  is  always  a  pr(Mt  from  calves,  besides  the 
yield  of  butter  or  cheese.  Hogs  are  needed  to  eat 
up  the  slopa,  etc.,  and  are  consequently  an  iasep- 
arable  concomitant  to  dairies.  Besides  all  this  the 
Gilroy  farmer  finds  that  the  expense  of  raising 
horses  is  very  light,  hence  he  frequently  has  a  val- 
uable animal  to  sell.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
recapitulate  the  various  sources  of  revenue  that 
these  farmers  have  to  sustain  them.  If  there  is  a 
partial  failure  of  crops  there  is  the  dairy  and  stock 
to  fall  back  on,  and  it  never  happens  but  what 
there  is  something  convertible  into  coin." 


p.     H.  WKNTWOKTU, 

Eilitor.  Publislier  ami  Proprietor. 
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minating  at  Calistoga,  a  distance  of  seventy-three 
miles,  iorty-one  miles  of  tliis  is  in  the  county. 
The  Napa  river,  an  estuary  from  Suisun  Bay,  is 
navigable  for  steamers  to  Napa  City,  the  county 
scat,  which  is  forty-one  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
The 

Topoifvapliy 

Of  the  county  is  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges 
and  valleys,  with  a  general  nortlieastern  and  south- 
western direction.  The  principal  valley  is  Napa, 
extending  clear  through  the  county  from  its  south- 
ern line  in  a  northwestern  direction,  up  above  Cal- 


McEichran,  3,500  gallons  :  Jacob  Schramm,  20,000 
gallons;  W.  W.  Lymin,  4,000  gallons.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Sf.  Helena,  If.  Uampendale, 
2,000  gallons;  V.  H.  11  .-ienluum,  r,,000  gallons; 
,Jolin  C.  Winiborg  r,  7:).000  gallons;  J.  Laurent, 
(!0,00iJ  gallons  ;  Charles  Krng.  280,000  gaUons  ;  E. 
H.  Smith,  70,003  gallons  ;  Beringer  Brothers,  145,- 
000  gallons ;  W.  It.  .lordon,  5,000  gallons  ;  C. 
Lemme,  13,000  gallons  ;  C.  A.  Scott,  10,1500  gal- 
lons ;  William  Schc-mor  250,000  gallons  ;  B.  Tos- 
setti,  20,000  gallons  ;  A.  Rossi,  10,000  gallons,  N. 
Degony,  58,000  gallons  ;  0-icar  Siihulzo.  10,500  gal. 


Then,  in  the  vicinity  of  Coon  valley,  are  G.  Croi  I  iit 
A  Co.,  35,000  gallons  ;  L.  Carthay,  2  000  gallonb, 
and  in  Chiles  canyon,  is  M.  Kaltenbach,  4,000  gal- 
lons, and  in  Pope  valley,  G.  Hang,  1,000  gallons. 
Thus  making  a  grand  total  of  2,8.59,2.50  gallons  ; 
and,  according  to  the  Government  register,  there 
were  3G.744  gallons  of  grape  brandy  made  in  the 
county  last  year.  The  value  of  a  crop  of  grapes, 
per  acre,  is  about  from  *100  to  $1.50  ;  we  were 
informed  that  some  vineyards  yielded  as  high  as 
$200.  From  ten  to  twenty  acres  will  support  a 
family  quite  comfortably  withont  manufacturing 


VIEW 


G.  BHAYTON. 


NAPA  COUNTY. 

The  Great  Vineyard  of  California. 

cities,  Towns,  Villages,  And  Their  Vari- 
ous Industries  Described. 


(By  tho  Traveling  Agent  of  The  RKsounoEs.l 
Napa  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake 
Countv,  east  by  Yolo  and  Solano,  south  by  Solano 
and  west  by  Sonoma.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  in 
length  and  twenty-six  in  breadth,  and  has  an  area 
of  450,000  acres.  Like  most  counties  in  California 
it  is  irregular  in  shape,  being  longest  north  and 
south,  and  its  most  southerly  part  reaches  within 
about  twenty-seven  miles  of  San  Francisco,  by 
which  it  is  connected  both  by  water  and  railroad. 
The  San  Francisco  and  North  PaciBc  Railroad  en- 
ters the  county  on  the  extreme  southern  line  from 
San  Francisco,  running  through  the  center  por- 
tion of  the  county  to  the  most  western  corner,  ter- 


istoga  ;  this  valley  is  some  fifty  miles  in  length  and 
from  two  to  eight  miles  in  width,  and  contains 
about  50,000  acres,  which  is  nearly  all  of  the  very 
choicest  fruit  and  grape  land  in  the  world.  The 
great  product  of  the  county,  and  almost  the  only 
increasing  one,  is  wine,  which  is  rapidly  advancing 
year  after  year,  the  last  year's  wine  crop  amount- 
ing to  2,8.59,250  gallons.  As  tho  amount  of  grapes 
consumed  is  twelve  pounds  and  upwards  to  the 
gallon,  the  amount  necessa.ty  to  supply  this  great 
quantity  of  wine  is  not  less  than  say  34,000,000 
pounds,  or  10,985  tons,  worth  on  an  average  $25 
per  ton,  would  amount  to  $425,000  for  the  grapes 
alone.  Having  just  returned  from  an  extended 
visit  through  this  county,  where  wc  visited  the 
majority  of  the  great 

WinerieH, 

Beginning  at  tho  upper  end  of  the  valley  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Calistoga,  the  cellars  are  stated  about 
in  the  order  as  they  would  be  reached  in  going 
down.  In  Calistoga  there  are  two  cellars,  which 
produced  last  year  tho  following  amount  of  wine  : 
L.  Krotum,  38,00  gallojis  ;:J.  J.  Medeau,  12,000  gal- 
lons.  Between  Calistoga  and  St.  Helena  are  C.  T. 


Ions ;  E.  W.  Woodward,  4,700  gallons  ;  P.  Gila, 
45,000  gallons  ;  H.  A.  Pellet,  25,000  gallons  ;  F. 
Sciaroni,  10,000  gallons  ;  A.  Schranz,  00,000  gal- 
lons ;  E.  Heymann,  19,000  gallons;  G.  C.  Foun- 
tain, 18,000  gallons;  Wm.  Lenthold,  11,000  gal- 
lons; Jolin  Thomann,  100,000  gallons  ;  Slamr 
Brother,  52,00  gallons  ;  J.  H.  McCord,  49,000  gal- 
lons ;  W.  P.  Weeks,  1,. 500  gallons.  In  the  vicinity 
of  OaUville,  It.  W.  Orabb,  300,000  gallons  ;  Brun 
.t  Chaix,  115,000  gallons:  A  Jeanmonod,  25,000 
gallons  ;  Dcbanno  &  Bresard,  30,000  gallons.  At 
Yountville  there  is  only  ono  cellar,  that  of  G. 
Groezinger,  who  produced  275,000  gallons,  which 
will  be  more  specially  noted  further  on.  Between 
Yountville  and  Napa  City  are  tho  following  cellars  : 
L   Dorr.  75,000  gallons;  I'rank  Salmiid,  20,000 

gallons;  Pettinglll,  5,000  gallons;   Itogan, 

(estimated)  35,000  gallons.  In  Napa  City  and  vi 
cinity,  Uncle  Sam's  cellar  of  Van  Bever  Anduran 
&  Co.,  200,000  gallons  ;  G.  Barth,  120,000  gallons  ; 
G.  Migliavacca,  65,000  gallons  ;  J.  W.  Simonton, 
(Winters' place),  25,000  gallons;  B.  Semorile,  15.- 
000  gallons:  M.  Fagler,  10,000  gallons;  John 
Knicf,  2,500  gallons ;  William  Reed,  14,000  gallons. 


the  grapes  into  wine,  but  by  selling  to  the  manu- 
facturers.  Grapes  are  by  no  means  the  only  crop 
raised  in  tho  valley.   Fruits  of  every  variety,  such 
as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  peaches  are 
raised  in  abundance.   Along  the  river  and  creek 
bottoms,  the  land  is  suitable  for  vegetables,  corn 
and  hops.   The  latter  are  raised  quite  extensively, 
those  of  A.  Clock,  taking  the  premium  at  tho  Cen- 
tennial, at  Philadelphia,  in  187G.    Good  crops  of 
grain  and  hay  are  grown  in  somo  localities  where 
^  vineyards  have  not  yet  been  planted.   The  other 
I  Valleyi 
Are  Pope,  Borryessa,  Suscol,  Capel,  Chiles'  and 
Wooden.   We  did  not  get  tho  time  to  visit  either  of 
I  these,  but  were  informed  that  they  range  in  mzo 
from  one  to  twenty-five  square  miles,  making  a 
total  of  about  90,000  acres  of  valley  for  tho  county. 
According  to  tho  County  Assessors  report  there 
wore  150,1.58  acres  of  land  enclosed,  and  55,401 
acres  cultivated  ;  of  this  there  were  27,064  acres  in 
wheat,  which  produced  620,760  bushels,  and  1,576 
acres  in  corn,  producing  .37,960  bushels  ;  10,817 
acres  were  cut  for  hay,  producing  10.585  tons.  In 
tho  mountains  there  are  considerable  many  sheep 
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rajsed ;  the  wool  clip,  last  year,  amountiog  to  170,- 
992  pouadB.  The  bearing  fruit  trees  are  :  apples, 
40,180  trees,  10,780  pear  trees,  C,010  bearing  plum 
trees.  17,795  bearing  peach  trees,  and  815  quince. 
The  fruit  crop  last  j-ear  was  valued  at  $406,540. 
In  the  low  lands,  in  the  southern  end  of  the  county, 
there  are,  also,  some  extensive  dairies,  the  export 
of  butter  amounting  to  123,900  pounds.  Taking 
all  the  resources  of  Napa  county,  it  certainly 
makes  a  good  showing,  when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration that  it  has  a 

Population 
Of  only  12,399  people  in  1880,  with  perhaps  850 
Chinese.  The  taxable  property  for  last  year  was 
$9,160,527.  The  real  estate,  alone,  amounting  to 
$7,124,287.  The  mountain  range",  on  both  the 
east  and  west  side  of  the  county  are  from  one  to 
two  thousand  feet  in  height.  St.  Helena  moun- 
tain, on  the  county  line,  between  this  and  Sonoma 
county,  being  4,329  feet  above  sea  level.  This  con- 
spicuous landmark  is  visible  from  all  parts  of  the 
county.  Napa  is  well  watered,  first  by  Napa  river, 
which  enters  the  upper  end  of  San  Francisco,  or 
what  is  here  called  Suisun  bay,  while  Putah  creek 
and  its  several  branches,  run  through  Berryessa, 
Pope  and  Chiles'  valleys.  There  are  numerous 
smaller  streams  coming  down  the  mountain  sides. 
Good  well  water  is  readily  obtained  in  all  the  val- 
leys by  digging  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet. 

Timber. 

The  timber  in  this  county  is  principally  the  burr 
oak,  which  may  be  seen  in  all  the  valleys  of  the 
county,  with  its  wide-spreading  branches,  giving 
the  valley  the  appearance  of  a  natural  park,  which 
it  really  is.  On  cither  side  of  the  mountain  are 
the  madrone,  pine  and  various  small  oaks,  furnish- 
ing excellent  fuel  and  some  tanbark,  but  very  little 
saw-timber.  The  soil  is  so  diversified  that  we  will 
make  note  of  the  fact  in  the  vicinity  of  the  different 
Towns. 

First  is  Napa  City,  which  is  beautifully  situated 
on  Napa  river,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  also,  on 
the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  41 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  In  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  city,  the  country  is  level,  the  soil  is 
rich,  thus  affording  excellent  facilities  for  fine 
gardens.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  broad 
streets,  which  are  handsomely  shaded.  The  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  town  is  built  of  brick.  A  very 
good  idea  of  the  place  may  be  had  from  our  illus- 
tration, which  is  from  a  photograph  by  J.  G.  Bray- 
ton.  The  most  conspicuous  building  is  the  new 
Court  House,  built  several  years  since,  at  a  cost  of 
$68,000.   The  Napa 

CoUetfiate  Institute, 
A  fine  three-story  building,  together  with  other 
buildings  and  beautiful  grounds.  We  were  in- 
formed by  Professor  S.  A.  Lasher,  that  there  are 
seven  distinct  departments :  Scientific,  Classical, 
Musical,  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Normal  and  Pri- 
mary. Both  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  attend 
the  school.  The  next  session  will  open  January 
5, 1882.  The 

Napa  Ladies  Seminary 
Was  first  established,  in  a  small  way,  by  Miss 
Harris,  who  conducted  the  school  for  four  years. 
After  her  resignation  it  was  taken  by  Miss  Maria  S. 
McDonald,  through  whose  energy  it  was  increased, 
year  after  year,  when,  unfortunately.  Miss  McDon- 
ald died,  in  1869.  Her  sister.  Miss  Sarah  F.  Mc- 
Donald, assumed  the  active  management  and  gained 
an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  coast.  For 
ten  years  this  lady  discharged  her  duties,  when 
her  physical  strength  gave  way,  and  thus,  after 
decade  of  arduous  labor,  she,  too,  died,  in  1879. 
Mr.  F.  A.  McDonald,  a  nephew,  conducted  the 
school  for  two  years,  when  Professor  D.  W.  Han- 
na,  formerly  of  the  Young  Ladies  Seminary,  of 
Monroe,  Michigan,  took  charge  of  this,  one  of  Cal- 
ifornia's most  desirable  schools,  We  were  in- 
formed, by  some  of  Napa's  best  citizens,  that  the 
school  never  was  more  prosperous  than  now.  The 
Oak  Mound  School. 

Professor  C.  M.  Walker  has  conducted  this 
school,  for  boys,  for  several  years  ;  it  has  increased 
in  popularity,  and  he  has  hired  an  assistant,  thus 
making  it  an  excellent  place  to  fit  young  men  for 
future  usefulness.  Professor  Walker  is  also  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  and 
he  informs  us  that  there  are  four  school  buildings, 
valued  at  $38,000.  The  money  expended  for  school 
purposes,  last  year,  amounted  to  $17,098.58. 

Meivspa  pers. 

Napa  has  two  daily  and  two  weekly  papers.  The 
Daily  and  Weekly  Jiegisler,  published  by  G.  N. 
Francis,  is  unsurpassed  as  a  local  paper,  and  in 
quality  and  quantity  of  reading  matter  compares 
favorably  with  any  interior  journal  in  the  State. 
The  Daily  and  Weekly  Reporter  is  alive  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  part  of  California;  it  is  ably  edited, 
and  is  the  oldest  paper  in  the  county,  it  having 
been  established  in  1856. 

Banks. 

The  Bank  of  Napa,  established  in  1871,  has 
$186,300  paid  up  capital,  aud  $75,000  surplus  capi- 
tal, is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  has  money  to 
loan  at  low  rates  of  interest.  Lewis  Lewton, 
President ;  C.  R.  Gritman,  Cashier.  Seely  &  Beck- 
ford,  near  the  Postoffice,  in  the  banking  and  gen- 
eral insurance  business,  have  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  valley.  Close  &  Mount  are  also  gen- 
eral insurance  agents,  representing  twenty-five  or 
thirty  standard  companies. 


We  saw  the  sign  of  "Bank"  on  another  build- 
ing, and  went  in  for  information,  and  was  informed 
by  the  gsntleman  behind  the  counter  that  they 
had  no  officers ;  we  askei  about  the  capital,  and 
he  said,  "  We  kaoe  no  capUal."  This  is  all  we 
know  about  this  bank.  The  Bbsodrces  of  Cali- 
fornia reaches,  perhaps,  more  people  East  than 
any  paper  on  the  Coast,  aud  we  are  very  particu- 
lar in  our  representation  in  relation  to  Califarnia, 
and  aim  to  get  at  the  facts  as  they  exist.  We  have 
been  able,  so  far,  to  get  a  statement  from  all 
banks,  from  San  Diego  to  Siskiyou,  but  our  read- 
ers will  please  excuse  us  from  this  one. 

Hotels. 

Napa  City  is  amply  supplied  with  good  hotels,  at 
the  head  of  the  list  deservedly  stands  the  Palace, 
a  fine  three-story  mansion,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  railroad  depot,  is  kept 
by  Mr.  Luke  Kelly,  who  is  also  proprietor  of  the 
Hotel  at  Soda  Springs,  a  full  description  of  which 
is  given  elsewhere  in  this  paper.  Mr.  Kelly  has 
his  07;n  carriages  and  coaches  running  daily  to  and 
from  the  Pdlice  to  the  Springs,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  amid  delightful  scenery. 

The  Napa  Hotel,  located  in  the  business  portion 
of  the  city,  is  kept  by  Mr.  Henry  Hogan.  This 
gentleman  is  also  proprietor  of  the 

Napa  Opera  House, 
One  of  the  best  arranged  theaters  outside  of  San 
Francisco,  which  will  comfortably  seat  1,300  peo- 
ple.  It  has  a  full  set  of  theater  scenery,  fixtures 
and  curtains. 

Near  the  Postoffice  is  the  German  Hotel,  which 
has  been  established  some  fifteen  years,  and  is  run 
by  Lubwes  &  Jander.  These  gentlemen  feed  more 
people,  perhaps,  than  any  house  in  Napa  valley. 
There  are  several  smaller  hotels  that  we  do  not 
now  remember.  The 

Rlannfactarlng^ 
Of  Napa  City  is  quite  important.  First,  the  ex- 
tensive tanneries  of  B.  F.  Sawyer  <t  Co.,  consisting 
of  eight  or  ten  buildings.  This  is  quite  a  different 
institution  from  a  regular  tannery.  This  firm  are 
manufacturing  an  extra  fine  leather,  by  a  new  pro- 
cess, which  is  extensively  used  for  gloves,  ladies' 
and  childrens'  shoe  binding,  etc.  They  employ  180 
men,  and  have  over  $200,000  invested  in  the  enter- 
prise. They  tanned,  last  year,  572,974  sheep  skins 
and  over  60,000  deer  skins.  They  also  have  a  wool- 
pulling  establishment  connected  with  this  enter- 
prise, where  they  pulled  over  one  million  pounds 
of  wool  last  year.  They  clean  and  grade  their 
wool  in  four  or  five  different  grades.  They  have 
an  extensive  trade  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
large  quantities  are,  also,  disposed  of  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  to  various  glove  makers  on  the  coast. 
We  would  like  to  have  the  space  to  more  fully  de- 
scribe this,  one  of  California's  largest  industries, 
showing  how  all  similar  institutions  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  Eastern  manufactories,  on  account  of 
an  even  climate.  They  need  no  snch  tight,  heavy 
building,  for  drying  and  heating  here  as  in  the 
East.  This  firm  consists  of  F.  A.  Sawyer,  A.  B. 
Norton,  S.  E.  Holden  and  E.  Manasse.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  railroad  is  the  Steam  Tannery  of 
T.  McBain  &  Co.,  manufacturing  large  amounts  of 
sole,  harness  and  other  kinds  of  leather.  Near  by 
is  the  Napa  Glue  Factory  of  C.  N.  Souther,  who 
ships  large  quantities  East  and  all  over  the  coast. 

The  Bachelder  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
appears  so  conspicuous  in  our  illustrasion,  manu- 
facturing the  celebrated  Bachelder  Wind  Mills, 
which  takes  the  first  premium  at  all  fairs,  where  it 
is  exhibited,  for  simplicity,  power,  durability,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  them  are  in  use  all  over  the  coast. 

The  Napa  Drain  and  Tile  Factory,  established  some 
two  years  ago,  is  manufacturing  a  superior  a'ticle 
for  sewer,  but  especially  for  draining  wet  land,  and 
making  these  heavy,  abobe  lands  the  most  product- 
ive in  the  world— W.  B.  Dennison  *  Son,  proprie- 
tors. 

The  large  wineries  of  G.  Migliavacca  and  the 
Uncle  Sam  winery,  near  by,  are  employing  a  num- 
ber of  men,  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  wine  and 
brandy. 

The  Flouring^  Mills. 

The  Vernon  Mills,  located  north  of  the  river, 
owned  by  W.  R.  Cooper,  are  manufacturing  150  bar- 
rels of  flour  per  day. 

The  Napa  City  Mills  are  in  the  business  portion 
of  the  city  ;  have  a  four-run  mill,  with  a  capacity 
of  150  barrels  of  flour  per  day — William  Stoddard, 
proprietor.  The  wheat  for  these  mills  is  all  raised 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  Planing  Mills  of  Schwab  <t  Winder,  are 
furnishing  all  kinds  of  building  and  finishing  ma- 
terial;  also,  doors,  blinds,  sashes,  brackets,  etc. 
The 

Bavaria  Brewery, 

Of  G.  Barth,  who  also  has  some  of  the  finest  vine- 
yards in  the  county,  having  made  120,000  gallons 
of  wine  last  year,  and  we  do  not  know  how  much 
beer.  He  is  the  owner  of  thirteen  farms  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county.  He  has  deer  and  elk 
parks,  pleasure  gardens,  and  lives  in  a  house  which 
he  imported  from  Hamburg,  in  1849,  which  is  the 
oldest  house  in  the  county. 

The  Napa  Soap  Works,  of  C.  D.  Burch,  is  also  an 
enterprise  that  deserves  a  notice  among  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  place. 

Mr.  A.  Hatt  represents  the  grain  interest. 

Napa  City  has  a  great  many  advanvantages  for 
manufactures,  as  it  is  located  at  the  head  of  steam- 


boat navigation.  The  steamers  Ella  and  Emma 
make  semi-weekly  trips  to  San  Francisco,  the  freigh  t 
being  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  ton. 

Real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Napa  is  in  good  de- 
mand. We  mace  inquiries  of  some  of  the  real 
estate  dealers  :  F.  F.Jackson,  Hunt  &  Blake,  and 
B.  H.  Sterling.  The  latter  gentleman,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  posted  man  in  real  estate  in  the  county. 
These  gentlemen  informed  us  that  land  is  selling 
for  from  $100  to  $300  per  acre,  for  choice,  im- 
proved farms,  in  the  vicinity  of  Napa  City  ;  second 
rate  land  from  $40  to  $70  per  acre,  and  grazing, 
hill  lands,  from  $5  to  $15  per  acre. 

There  are  several  large  lumber  firms  in  Napa. 
The  Puget  Sound  Lumber  Company  have  a  yard 
at  South  Vallejo,  also,  one  at  St.  Helena  and  Calis- 
toga.  James  &  Bogs  are  also  quite  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business. 

Carriages 'and  Wa(;ons 
Are  built  in  large  numbers,  in  Napa  City,  by  J. 
Patterson,  Fowler  A  Shaw,  and  J.  H.  Potts. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  second  largest  town  in 
the  county,  thst  of 

Ht.  Helena, 
Which  is  an  incorporated  town  of  1,400  people;  it 
is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Napa  Valley  Railroad, 
eighteen  miles  above  Napa  City,  and  within  three 
hours'  ride  of  San  Francisco.  The  town  is  sup- 
plied with  water  works,  which  furnish  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  pure  mountain  water,  both  for 
household  and  irrigating  purposes,  which  gives 
the  gardens  and  fine  yards  a  fresh,  green  appear- 
ance through  the  summer  months,  adding  such  a 
charm  to  the  place.  The  streets  are  kept  sprinkled 
in  summer.  The  beautiful  valley  is  one  continu- 
ous vineyard,  both  up  and  down,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  With  the  bold,  rugged  mountains  on 
either  side,  studded  with  timber  of  various  kinds, 
make  this  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on  the  coast. 
Talk  of  climate  I  No  finer  climate  is  given  to  man 
than  you  find  here.  The  elevation  is  high  and  dry; 
and  physicians,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
recommend  consumptives  to  come  to  St.  Helena 
and  settle,  and  in  a  year  or  two  they  become  the 
most  active  business  people  of  thiK  valley,  aud 
forget  that  they  were  sent  here  invalids.  There 
are  excellent  schools  here.  The  residents  here, 
generally,  are  Eastern  people,  and  are  educated 
and  refined,  much  more  so  than  in  many  other 
places  we  have  visited.  The  town  contains  many 
elegant  residences  and  fine  churches.  The  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  a  beautiful  summer  resort,  two 
miles  south  ;  Crystal  Springs,  three  miles  north  ; 
Etna  Springs,  on  the  east — all  have  an  enviable 
reputation  for  health  and  pleasure  seekers.  St. 
Helena,  in  our  estimation,  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
salubrious  climate,  beautiful  scenery,  high  and 
dry  location,  magnificent  drives,  fine  gardens, 
beautiful  green  lawns,  with  easy  access  to  San 
Francisco,  all  combine  to  make  it  a  most  charm- 
ing place.  There  are  two  papers  published  here, 
the  St.  Helena  Star,  edited  and  published  by 
Charles  A.  Gardner,  who  has  done  much  fay  mak- 
ing an  interesting  local  paper.  The  Nttpa  County 
VmictdturiM,  an  eight-page  illustrated  descriptive 
paper,  published  quarterly  by  E.  W.  Woodward  & 
Co.,  giving  a  complete  history  of  the  valley,  with 
all  its  great  wine  interests  described.  Messrs. 
Woodward  *  Co.,  deserve  more  than  a  passiug  no- 
tice, as  they  are  extensively  engaged  iifbuying  and 
selling  vineyard  lands,  and  in  letting  the  outside 
world  know  of  the  tine  wines  that  are  manufac- 
tured here  by  the  million  gallons.  No  other  place 
in  California,  and,  we  doabt  not,  in  the  world, 
produce  so  much  wine  of  a  superior  quality,  from 
the  fact  that  the  soil  and  climate  are  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  viniculture.  St.  Helena  can  boast  of  a 
fine  new  hotel,  the  "Windsor,"  kept  by  Mr.  S. 
Alstrom,  whose  popularity,  th/ough  his  long  con- 
nection with  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  near 
here,  needs  no  other  recommendation.  There  are 
two  more  hotels  here,  besides  several  lodging 
houses,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous 
visitors,  who  remain  here  during  the  summer 
months. 

Improved  land  in  the  valley  is  regularly  sought 
for  and  is  sold  at  [figures  that  might  seem  high  to 
those  unacqua  jnted  with  all  the  surroundings.  It 
is  selling  from  $75  to  $500  per  acre ;  this  depends 
on  the  age  and  condition  of  the  vineyard  and  kind 
of  grapes.  In  the  foothills  it  is  much  cheaper. 
Some  very  desirable  places  are  offered  for  sale  by 
E.  W.  Woodward  &  Co.,  of  St.  Helena. 

The  rainfall  at  Napa  City,  for  the  season,  was 
28.38  inches  ;  this  is  18  miles  south  ;  while  at  Calis- 
togo,  nine  miles  northwrst,  in  the  same  valley,  it 
was  40.79  inches.  At  Oakville,  only  four  miles 
south,  it  is  40  inches.  At  St.  Helena,  it  is  40.25 
inches. 

We  now  pass  on,  northwest,  through  the  valley, 
a  distanee  of  nine  miles,  to  the  terminus  of  ;the 
railroad,  to 

Calistoga, 

A  place  of  850  inhabitants.  This  is,  also,  a  summer 
resort,  of  considerable  note.  Here  are  located  the 
famous  "Hot  Sulphur  Springs,"  which  are  quite  a 
curiosity.  There  are  twenty-two  boiling  springs, 
and,  chemically  speaking,  no  two  are  the  same. 
The  property  at  present  is  owned  by  G.  W.  F. 
Jahnan,  who  is  expending  considerable  money  in 
making  this  an  attractive  place  for  those  seeking 
health  and  pleasure  ;  there  are  now  fifteen  hand- 
somely furnished  cottages,  each  consisting  of  parlor 


and  four  bedrooms  ;  a  large  Panama  palm  tree  (now 
in  bloom,  which  was  never  before  known  in  Cali- 
fornia), stands  in  front  of  each  cottage.  One 
building  in  the  center  has  a  a  swimming  bath  ; 
eight  hot  and  cold  tub  baths;  two  vapor  baths- 
nature  furnishing  the  steam.  Near  by  Mr.  John- 
ston has  a  restaurant,  thus  making  this  a  complete 
hotel  and  pleasure  resort.  It  ts  only  five  n^jles 
from  here  to  the  petrified  forest,  and  twenty-eight 
to  the  world-famed  Geysers.  Foss'  line  of  stage:) 
run  daily.  Mr.  Foss,  the  proprietor,  is  almost  as 
well  known  as  the  Geysers.  A  good  graded  road 
leads  to  the  top  of  Mount  St.  Helena,  which  is 
over  4,000  feet  high.  From  its  peak  a  scene  is  be- 
held that  never  can  be  forgotten.  There  is,  also, 
another  good  hotel  here,  the  "  Magnolia,"  kept 
by  J.  A.  Chesebro,  and  is  an  excellent  house. 
Porter  A  Decker  have  a  stable  of  saddle  horses, 
carriage  and  buggy  teams ;  they  also  run  a  line  of 
stages  from  here  to  Harbin  Springs,  in  Lake  county, 
a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  fare  $3. 

One  flouring  mill  is  located  here,  with  a  capacity 
of  eighty  barrels  per  day  ;  it  is  owned  by  a  com- 
pany, W.  N.  Hartley  is  Secretary  of  the  Company. 
This  gentleman  is  also  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business.  He  informed  us  that  the  valley  lands  are 
worth  from  $40  to  $60  per  acre,  and  mountain 
grazing  land  all  the  way  from  $3  to  $15,  the  latter 
fifrure  embracing  part  tillable  land. 

One  newspaper,  the  hidepenileni.  is  issued  every 
Wednesday,  and  is  edited  by  .T.  L.  Multer. 

James  Yarington  is  running  quite  an  extensive 
carriage  and  wagon  shop. 

There  are  about  twenty  gold  and  silver  mines 
located  in  the  neighboring  mountains,  and  some 
of  them  are  being  prospected  with  encouraging  re- 
sults. A  six-stamp  quartz  mill  is  now  being  bnilt 
in  the  town. 

Tountville. 

Midway  between  St.  Helena  and  Napa,  on  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  is  the  village  of  Yonntville, 
with  600  inhabitants.  Here  is  Mr.  O.  Groezinger's 
winery.  This  is  the  largest  in  the  valley.  Mr. 
Gropzinger  made  275.000  gallons  of  wine  last  year  ; 
no  better  wine  is  made  in  anv  country  than  these 
wines,  consisting  of  Claret.  White,  snnerior  Port, 
Angelica,  Sherry,  and  Muscat.  Mr.  G.  also  has  a 
distillery  in  connection,  and  made  20.000  gallons 
of  pure  grape  brandy  last  year.  The  buildings  are 
of  brick,  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and  in 
their  construction .  consuming  over  IS.OOO.OOO  brick. 
They  are  systematically  arranged,  with  elevator,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  (the  only  one  in  the  county  that 
is).  A  brick  railroad  station  on  the  grounds,  tele- 
graph, express  and  postoffice.  and  facilities  for 
loading  cars,  with  hydraulics,  from  the  cellar.  A 
car  is  loaded  in  ten  minutes'  time.  The  place  has 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountains.  There  is  5.50  acres  of  land 
belonging  to  the  property,  240  acres  being  in  bear- 
ing vineyard,  and  40  acres  of  young  vineyard,  re- 
cently planted.  Mr.  Groezinger  took  us  through 
his  new  residence  ;  certainly  the  finest  in  Napa 
county,  and  elegantly  finished  and  fnrnished,  and 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  gas  thrnngh- 
out ;  nice  fountain,  and,  take  it  altogether,  is  one 
of  the  finest  places  in  California.  Mr.  Groezinger 
came  here  in  1870 ;  some  of  his  friends  tried  to  dis- 
ceurage  him,  saving  there  was  no  money  in  the 
wine  business.  To-day  his  wines  have  a  national 
reputation. 

About  one  mile  east  of  Yonntville  is  the  famous 
Magnolia  farm,  belonginc  to  Mr.  Heald,  of  Heald's 
Business  College,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Leonard 
Coats  has  the  place  leased,  and  has  quite  an  exten- 
sive nursery  of  different  kinds  of  trees ;  he  also 
makes  a  specialty  of  raising  phyloxera-proof  grape 
vines,  and  an  endless  variety  of  ornamental  trees. 
All  are  raised  here  without  irrigation. 

One  mile  northeast  from  Yonntville  are  the 
"  Star  of  the  Pacific  "  Flouring  Mills,  F.  W.  Ellis, 
proprietor.  These  Mills  are  run  by  water  power 
from  Napa  creek.  The  whole  valley  is  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  ;  and  fine  residences,  large 
wine  cellars,  beautiful  vineyards,  ara  all  along  the 
street  from  here  to 

Oakville, 

A  distance  of  four  and  one-half  miles  north,  on  the 
same  line  of  railroad.  One  store,  the  carriage  and 
wagon  factory  of  J.  H.  Robinson.  Three  large 
wine  cellars  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

One  mile  further  up  the  valley,  through  a  fine, 
improved  country,  brings  us  to 
Rutherford, 
Which  is  merely  a  railroad  station,  in  one  of  thi 
finest  locations  we  have  seen  In  the  State,  where 
we  took  the  train,  through  continuous  vineyards 
and  orchards,  to  Napa  City.  Bidding  adieu  to 
Napa,  we  started  for  Sin  Francisco,  where  we 
boarded  the  steamer  for  Eureka,  Humboldt  county, 
a  distance  of  300  miles  north,  into  the  finest  tim- 
ber country  in  the  world ;  a  full  description  of 
which  will  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  The 
Besoubces. 


GRAPE  CLUSTER. 

The  St.  Helena  Star  says:  The  boss  bunch  of 
grapes  for  this  season  was  picked  at  Krug's  Satur- 
day. It  was  of  the  Chasselas  variety,  and  weighed 
over  five  Ibs^  
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Die  Traveling  Agent  nf  The  Resources.] 
Marin  county  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  "  Golden  Gate,'  and  consequently  is  bounded 
south  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  cast  by  the 
bays  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Pablo;  and  north 
by  the  County  of  Sonoma  ;  it  is  irregnlar  in  shape, 
and  is  one  of  the  smaller  counties  of  California. 
It  has  an  area  of  357,090  acres  of  surface  ;  331,430 
acres  of  this  is  upland,  while  12,976  acres  is  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands  along  the  bays  and  estuaries, 
and  12,790  acres  is  tido  land,  which  will,  some  day, 
be  levied  in  and  become  very  valuable.  The  nuci- 
ber  of  acres  on  the  Assessment  Roll  are  319,802 
acres,  thus  leaving  37,291  acres  waste,  which  is 
nearly  all  barren,  roclsy  bluffs,  along  the  coast. 
The  taxable  property  for  the  connty  amounts  to 
$8,62-1,530,  and  rate  of  taxation  $1.80. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  mostly  broken  and 
hilly,  there  being  but  a  small  portion  of  level  val- 
ley land.  A  good  deal  of  the  county  is  composed 
of  hi'h  and  sharp  rugged  hills,  which,  in  several 
instances,  attain  elevations  sufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  be  denominated  mountains.  Notwith- 
standing its  hilly  nature  the  land  is  very  valuable. 
The  prevailinij  winds  of  summer  come  from  the 
sea  and  pour  upon  the  hills  and  vallies  in  the  west- 
ern and  southern  parts  of  the  county  a  constant 
stream  of  moisture  in  the  shape  of  fog,  which  keeps 
the  grass  green  long  after  it  has  withered  and  died 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  State.  As  a  conse- 
quence, this  section  of  green  grass  is  sought  after 
by  dairymen,  who  would  keep  up  their  supply  of 
fresh  butter.  Hence,  at  an  early  day,  Marin  coun- 
ty wag  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  most  skillful 
dairymen  in  the  State.  We  find,  according  to  the 
Couuty  Assessor's  report,  23,767  milch  cows  are  in 
the  county,  besides,  32,217  stock  cattle  and  6,520 
head  of  hogs.  The 

Population 

Of  Marin  county  in  1880  was  11,307,  besides  the  in- 
evitable Chinese,  numbering  about  1,500,  who  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries  along  the  shores  of 
the  bays.  The  highest  elevation  in  the  county  is 
Mount  Tamalpais,  which  is  2,608  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  from  its  peak  (which  is  easy  of 
ascent  and  only  from  six  to  eight  miles  from  San 
Rafael,  the  county  seat)  here,  in  a  clear  day,  may 
be  had  the  finest  view  of  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Pacific,  the  entire  surface  of 
San  Francisco  bay,  besides  eight  or  ten  towns, 
cities  and  villages  around  this,  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  known  world. 

Early  History. 
The  first  settlement  made  by  white  people  within 
the  borders  of  Marin  county,  was  at  the  Mission 
San  Rafael,  in  1821,  under  Don  Luis  Antonia  Ar- 
guello.  Captain  and  Commander  of  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco  and  Governor  ad  interim  of  Califor- 
nia, under  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Iturbide.  The 
first  family  that  permanently  settled  in  the  county 
was  Rafael  Garcia.  The  county  gets  its  name 
from  an  Indian  Chief  of  some  celebrity  during  the 
first  years  of  the  Spanish  occupation,  who  had  his 
headquarters  on  one  of  the  small  islands  in  San 
Francisco  bay,  east  of  San  Rafael,  which  is  yet 
known  as  Marin  Island.  Nearly  all  the  land  in  the 
county  is  held  under  Spanish  land  grant  title, 
there  being  twenty-one  different  grants  in  the 
county,  embracing  a  little  rising  of  three  hundred 
thousand  acres.  The 

Soil. 

As  before  stated,  there  is  very  little  farming  land 
in  the  county.  The  soil  in  the  small  vallies  is  usu- 
ally of  a  black,  loamy  nature,  and  is  excellent  for 
vegetables.  On  the  rolling  lauds,  the  soil  on  top 
is  mostly  of  a  black  adobe  nature,  mixed  with 
gravel  and  a  stiff  clay  subsoil,  which  is  very  pro- 
ductive of  the  natural  grasses.  Lands  used  for 
dairying  are  never  plowed.  In  the  county  are  sev- 
eral very  large  land- holders,  who  have  their  lands 
fenced  ofl  into  farms  of  convenient  size,  say  from 
500  to  1,000  acres  each,  which  are  improved  with 
buildings,  dairy  houses  and  barns,  and  stocked 
with  the  proper  number  of  cows.  These  farms  are 
rented  to  tenants  at  the  rate  of  from  $20  to  $25  per 
cow,  per  annum,  which  includes  the  use  of  from 
six  to  ten  acres  of  land  per  cow,  and  houses  and  im- 
provements, but  does  not  include  team,  nor,  in  all 
cases,  dairy  fixtures.  However,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  dairymen  in  the  county  who  own  their  lands 
and  stock  in  fee  simple.  There  is  none  of  the  cul 
tivated  grasses,  common  in  the  East,  such  as  red 
and  white  clover,  timothy,  red-top,  and  the  like  ; 
in  place  of  these,  here,  are  the  native  grasses, 
which  are  bettor  adapted  to  this  country.  They 
are  known  as  bunch  grass  ;  they  spring  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainfall,  in  November,  and  con- 
tinue to  grow  on  during  the  winter  months.  If 
the  winter  is  open,  as  it  usually  is,  theie  is  good 
pasture  for  stock,  with  but  little  use  of  cured  feed 
during  the  winter  months.   Most  dairymen  shelter 


their  cows  during  the  hard  rain  storms.  The  hay  | 

used  IS  oats  or  barley  ;  small  portions  of  land  is 
seeded  in  grain  each  year,  which  is  cut  with  the 
mower  before  maturity,  which  makes  excellent 
hay.  In  the  small,  richer  vallies,  crops  of  beets 
are  produced,  which  are  fed  with  dry  feed.  Butter  ' 
always  commands  a  high  price  in  the  San  Francisco 
market.  .\t  the  present  writing,  fresh  butter  is 
selling  at  37  to 50  cents  per  pound,  and  dairymen 
in  Marin  couuty  have  the  advantage,  as  they  are  so 
near  to  market.  They  calculate  the  profits,  per 
cow,  from  $40  to  $G0  per  head.  In  the  northern 
portion  ot  the  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Valley 
Ford  and  Tomales,  there  is  considerable  barley,  ' 
oats,  and  other  corrals  raised,  the  land  being  more 
level.  We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  towns. 
First  is  the  county  seat, 

San  Rafat^l,  ] 
Which  is  situated  about  fourteen  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  in  a  northwest  direction.  It  looks  out 
upon  the  upper  end  ot  San  Francisco  bay,  just  be- 
fore you  reach  the  narrows,  which  separates  that 
sheet  of  water  from  San  Pablo  bay.  It  stands 
back  from  the  water  about  ten  miles,  in  a  valley, 
surrounded  by  high  hills,  on  all  sides,  except  to- 
wards the  water,  as  noted.  The  high  hills  between 
this  place  and  the  ocean,  are  barriers  to  break  the 
force  of  the  sharp  blasts  that  rush  across  the  Pen- 
insula of  San  Francisco,  thus  leaving  San  Rafael, 
between  the  hills,  free  from  these  winds  and  com- 
pletely sheltered.  This  accounts  for  the  remarka- 
ble, fine,  balmy  summer  climate  of  San  Ilafael. 
There  is  considerable  rain  here  during  the  winter 
months,  the  rainfall  for  the  last  season  amounting 
to  42.40  inches  ;  this  is  not  a  continuous  rain,  as 
some  may  suppose ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
weeks  of  warm,  spring-like  weather  during  the 
winter  months.  San  Rafael  is  very  different  from 
other  small  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco. 
Ill  fact,  it  is  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  It  con- 
tains a  population  of  2, .SCO  people.  The  buildings 
have  a  fresh  appearance,  amidst  the  most  exquisite 
scenery,  which  strikes  the  vision  with  wonder,  that 
such  romantic,  beautiful  scenery  is  so  near  San 
Francisco,  and,  comparatively,  so  little  known. 
The  streets  in  the  town  and  all  its  approaches  are  in 
keeping  with  the  place.  The  town  is  lighted  with 
gas  and  it  has  an  excellent 

Water  Supply. 
Midway  up  Mount  Tamalpais  is  an  artificial  lake, 
which  supplies  the  town  with  pure  mountain  water, 
clear  as  crystal.  Fine  residence  land,  located  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  town  and  properly  belonging  to 
it,  are  valued  very  high,  from  $500  to  $3,000  per 
acre,  owing  to  elevation  and  location.  The  streets 
are  handsomely  shaded.  Mr.  W.  T.  (Joleman,  a 
San  Francisco  merchant,  has  a  larfiC  tract  of  land 
adjoining  the  town,  and  he  has  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  in  grading  fine  streets  and  avenues  and 
planting  all  kinds  of  ;handsome  ornamental  trees 
along  their  margin  ;  he  is  now  subdividing  and 
selling  these  beautiful  nooks  and  retreats  in  vari- 
ous sizes  and  shapes,  at  varying  prices,  owing  to 
the  elevation  and  lay  of  the  land. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Miller  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business.  This  gentleman  informed  us  that  land 
in  the  corporation  limits,  unimproved,  is  valued 
from  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre,  and  within  s  radius  of 
three  miles  of  San  Rafael  land  is  selling  from  $60 
to  $100  per  acre.  There  is  considerable  land  chang- 
ing hands,  and  always  at  an  advance.  Mr.  Miller 
has  sold  $89,000  worth  of  land  within  the  last  two 
months,  and  all  for  cash.  Mr.  C.  S.  Barney  is  also 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business  ; 
he,  represents  sixteen  solvent  conipauies,  with  a 
combined  capital  of  $.35,000,000. 

There  are  several  very  reliable  contractors  and 
builders  here.  Mr.  A.  Murray,  who  has  constantly 
on  hand  lumber,  shingles,  building  material  of 
every  description,  and  has  built  some  of  the  hand- 
somest residences  in  the  place.  John  Peterson  is 
in  the  same  business,  and  has  been  hero  for  four- 
teen years;  ho  has  built  someof  the  fine  church  edi- 
fices and  school  houses  in  the  town.  San  Rafael  has 
an  excellent  school  system,  employing  seven  teach- 
ers. The  school  fund  for  the  county  amounts  to 
$26,781. 

N.  M.  Gordon  and  .\.  P.  Hotaling  are  private 
bankers  here,  who  represent  a  capital  of  $218,000. 
They  have  been  established  since  1871. 

The  lumber  interest  is  represented  by  Isaac 
Shaver,  who  has  a  largo  stock  on  hand  ;  has  a  plan- 
ing mill,  where  ho  manufactures  all  kinds  of  mould- 
ings, brackets,  and  building  material  generally. 

The  San  Rafael  Rrewery  of  Boyen  it  Gearl,  has 
been  established  fur  ten  years,  one-half  mile  from 
town,  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots. 

Wo  might  mention  several  places  of  recreation 
and  amusement — San  Rafael  Park,  recently  opened 
by  Mr.  George  Clausenius,  who  has  fine  picnic 
grounds,  beautiful  gardens  for  families,  donKies 
for  children  to  ride  over  the  hills,  and  have  a  gen- 
eral good  time  with.  Zaph's  Gardens,  a  delight- 
ful suburban  resort,  with  a  fine  ^vineyard  of  four 
acres,  where  he  makes  some  choice  wines. 

San  Rafael  has  some  excellent 
IlotelN. 

The  Tamalpais  House,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town,  is  a  large,  three-story  mansion,  also  five 
beautiful  cottages  connected;  a  stable  of  riding 
ponies,  five  phaeton  carriages,  for  guests,  is  kept 
by  that  popular  hotel  man,  Mr.  W.  G.  Graham. 


The  next  is  the  Central,  located  in  the  business 
portion  of  the  town,  and  is  a  fine  house,  with  ac- 
commodation for  100  guests,  has  been  under  the 
present  management  for  the  last  live  year.--,  M. 
O'Conner,  proprietor.  The  Delmonico,  a  cosy 
little  hotel,  near  the  railroad  depot,  and  a  genial 
landlord,  just  the  place  to  go  lo  and  rusticate  a  few 
days  from  the  bustling  city  life  of  San  Francisco, 
and  enjoy  the  fine  climate  and  pure  mountain  air. 
It  is  kept  by  W.  D.  Barnard.  There  are  a  number 
of  others,  which  we  do  not  now  recollect. 

San  Rafael  ha.s  a  well-arranged  Opera  House,  be- 
sides several  halls  for  public  amusement. 

There  are  two 

Ne«-pap«'rn 

Published  here,  the  Marin  County  Jounud,  the 
oldest,  and  established  since  1861,  is  issued  every 
Thursday,  by  S.  F.  Barstow.  The  other,  the  Marin 
County  2bcsi/i,  issued  every  Saturday,  by  James  H. 
Wilking. 
There  is  very  little 

Manufacturing 
In  the  place,  although  there  is  no  better  place  on 
the  coast  to  start  tanneries,  or  boot  and  shoe  facto- 
ries, being  iu  close  proximity  to  San  Francisco. 
There  are  two  linos  of  railroad,  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  Railroad,  running  from  San  Francisco,  by 
steamer,  to  San  Quentin  Point,  thence,  by  rail, 
through  San  Rafael,  up  the  coast,  a  distance  of  80 
miles,  to  Duncan's  Mills,  in  the  thick  redwoods  of 
Sonoma  county.  The  other  is  the  San  Francisco 
and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  from  San  Rafael,  via 
Petaluma ;  thence  up  to  Cloverdale,  with  a  branch 
from  Fulton  to  Guerneville,  also  terminating  in  the 
redwoods. 

The  carriage  and  wagon  makers  of  San  Rafael 
are  Gordon  &  Munroe,  and  E.  Nelson,  who  have 
been  here  engaged  in  this  business  for  twenty 
years,  and  A.  .Anderson,  who  makes  light  carriages 
a  specialty.  Here  may  be  seen  some  of  the  finest 
work  in  this  line  in  the  State. 

A  few  miles  up  the  line  of  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  Railroad  are  8.  P.  Taylor's  Paper  Mills. 
They  are  located  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  stream 
of  water,  and  near  magnificent  forests  of  timber, 
which  is  quite  a  popular  place  for  camping  iu  the 
summer  season  for  city  people. 

The  next  largest  town  in  the  county  is 
Tomales, 

Which  is  on  the  same  line  of  railroad,  56  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  and  is  located  in  a  fine  dairy 
and  agricultural  country,  noted  for  fine  potatoes 
and  butter.  There  is  one  bank  here,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  large  dairy  interests,  Thomas 
J.  Able,  cashier.  There  are  several  stores  here ; 
and  a  few  miles  up  the  railroad  is  the  tine  flouring 
mills  of  Huntley  &,  Cook.  There  are  several  small 
stations  on  the  railroad  between  this  and  San 
Rafael,  such  as  Olema,  Nicasio,  San  Antonio,  and 
Navato.  There  is  one  branch  of  this  railroad  run- 
ning from  San  Rafael,  southeast,  a  distance  of  six 
or  eight  miles,  to 

Saucelito, 

Which  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  di- 
rectly opposite  the  city,  where  the  railroad  repair 
shops  are  located,  and  it  is  also  quite  a  shipping 
point,  being  but  six  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and 
in  the  summer  months  is  quite  a  favorite  resort  for 
excursionist.^  from  San  Francisco.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Yacht  Club  have  a  fine  building  here,  with  a 
hall  50x75,  beautifully  furnished ;  they  have  a 
membership  of  150,  composed  of  nearly  all  San 
Francisco  merchants.  Near  by  is  the 
Pacific  Yacht  Club, 
Organized  in  1878 ;  they  have  a  membership  ot  180; 
they,  also,  have  fine  buildings,  wharf  and  bath 
houses.  There  are  nine  pleasure  yachts  belonging 
to  the  club.  This  is,  altogether,  a  romantic,  pleas- 
ant resort.  A  short  distance  above  the  town  is  M. 
L.  Johnson's  bath  houses  and  oyster  beds. 

The  Saucelito  Smelting  Works  are  located  here. 
They  work  gold  and  silver  ores,  H.  H.  Evans,  pro- 
prietor. 

There  are  two  very  creditable  hotels  here,  the 
Saucelito  House,  kept  by  Peter  Crane,  Is  the  largest. 


SAN  JACINTO  AND  VICINITY. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Web.ster,  of  San  Juciuto,  hiis  two 
places — one  on  the  plains  and  the  other  in  the 
foot-hills.  The  former  is  devo'ed  to  grain  and 
grazing.  But  as  it  is  one  of  our  "pet  hobbies" 
that  any  of  the  foot-hills  of  this  country  will 
produce  the  best  quality  of  fruits,  we  took  par- 
ticular pains  to  iuciuirc  of  Mr.  Webster  on  this 
point,  lie  said  that  he  had  planted  a  variety 
of  trees  —  apple,  peach,  apricot,  pear  and 
orange — ail  of  which  are  doing  exceedingly 
well.  Some  of  them  ho  had  irrigated,  while 
others  had  had  no  water  except  what  had  fallen 
from  the  clouds.  There  are  no  signs  of  in- 
sects or  disease — but  all  Lave  perfect  health. 
The  place  is  located  at  the  base  of  San  Jacinto 
mountain,  above  the  frost  line.  This  testi- 
mony is  in  perfect  accord  with  what  we  have 
been  gathering  from  many  other  sources;  and 
we  feel  justified  in  reiterating  what  we  have 
repeatedly  claimed — that  Sau  Diego  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  leading  fruit  raising 
counties  of  the  Pacific  Coast. — Han  Diego  Union. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


November. 


Napa  Soda  Springes. 

[Napa  County,  Continiitd  from  Seconcl  Page] 
Among  the  mo3t  prominent  watering-  places  of 
this  coast,  are  the  Napa  Soda  Springs,  situated 
about  five  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Napa  City,  the 
property  of  Col.  J.  P.  Jackson,  of  San  Francisco. 
The  view  from  their  location  on  the  mountain-side, 
about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  valley,  is  rich 
with  landscape  beauty.  The  valley  below  for 
twenty-five  miles,  with  its  fields  of  vari-colored 
crops,  looking  like  an  elongated  chess-board:  the 
bay  in  the  distance  reflecting  the  white  sails  of 
commerce,  and  the  mountains  on  either  side,  with 
Tamalpias,  king  of  the  coast  range,  presenting  in 
contrast  his  graceful  outline  to  Diablo's  heavier 
front,  form  together  a  series  of  natural  beauties 
which  may  even  claim  to  be  unmatcned  for  sub- 
limity. Over  and  beyond  all,  therearises  the  great 
sea  view,  which  gives  the  kingly  grace  to  this 
ocean-girt  stretch  of  territory.  The  local  picture 
of  the  place  is  also  artistically  attractive.  Patri- 
archal trees,  graeeinlly  festooned  with  gray  Span- 
ish moss,  or  the  "dark,  Druidical  mistletoe,"  stand 
with  stately  pre-eminence  as  elders  among  the 
modern  growths,  giving  a  barrier  to  the  storm 
and  a  solace  from  the  sunburst.  Other  treesof  lesser 
growth,  with  tops  as  wide-spread  as  those  that 
grace  the  English  lawns — some  having  arms  gnarled 
and  shaggy,  and  others  with  boughs  that  droop  as 
gracefully  as  willows  or  the  Eastern  elm— adowu 
the  open  ground. 

Numerous  springs  of  fresh  water  burst  from 
the  mountain  sides,  at  such  elevation  as  to  flow- 
over  the  entire  one  thousand  acres  which  consti- 
tute the  Springs  property.  Indian  relics,  found 
here  in  abundance,  indicate  that  these  were  chosen 
spots  by  the  aborigines;  and,  doubtless,  countless 
times  the  Western  Leather  Stocking  has  here 
brushed  aside  the  leaves  and  quaffed  the  sparkling 
current  at  its  fountain.  Inviting  paths — miles  in 
extent — lead  witli  gentle  grade  to  the  various 
points  of  interest,  and  teuiiinate  at  last  at  the 
summit  oT  Castle  Peak,  bencatli  whose  outlook 
rolls  the  whole  broad  panorama  of  Napa  Valley. 
Reservoirs,  dug  from  their  rocky  beds,  gather  the 
waters  for  domestic  use,  and  the  stone  quarried 
from  the  spot  supplies  the  material  for  the  build- 
ings that  adorn  the  premises. 

But  the  feature  which  most  pcculiarlj-  dis- 
tinguishes this  favored  spot  and  makes  it  especially 
attractive,  is  its  mineral  springs,  which  have  be- 
rome  famous  for  their  curative  powers.  From  the 
hidden  treasury  of  Nature's  chemistry,  in  her  sub- 
terranean laboratories,  a  perennial  flow  of  about 
five  thousand  gallons  daily  is  developed — mingling 
iron,  soda,  magnesia,  lime  and  muriate  of  soda, 
with  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  such  happy  combi- 
nation as  to  impart  pleasure,  health  and  physical 
improvement  as  the  result  of  their  use.  From 
these  springs  is  poured  forth  the  article  so  well 
known  in  the  commercial  world  as  "Napa  Soda." 
The  water  is  bottled  and  sold,  just  as  it  flows  from 
Nature's  laboratory,  with  all  her  sparkling  fresh- 
ness still  upon  it.  No  adulteration  mars  its  native 
health-giving  and  tonic  properties,  and  its  long 
and  continued  use  in  the  markets  attests  its  merit. 
The  same  elements  are  here  held  in  solution  which 
give  to  tlie  Carlsbad  Springs,  in  Bohemia,  their 
rank  as  the  fiast  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  general  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the 
attractions  of  ornamental  art,  one  of  the  greatest, 
if,  indeed,  not  the  first  consideration  in  the  minds 
of  visitors,  will  bo  the  medicinal  qualities  of  these 
waters,  that  strengthen  for  active  life  the  hand, 
the  heart,  and  the  mind. 


HOW  TO  RESTORE  AMERICAN 
COMMERCE  ON  THE  SEAS. 


An  Address  by  Hon,  Ohas.  A.  Washburn, 
Ex-United  States  Minister  to  Paraguay. 

Delivered  in  the  Room<>  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  San  Francisco- 


rOMI.VG  FARMERS. 

On  this  theme  the  Stockton  Imlepeuilent  says: 
While  great  progress  has  been  made  in  showing 
the  capabilities  ot  our  soil  and  climate — and  pro 
duction  of  certain  staple  articles— there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  much  more  can  be  accomplished  by 
intelligent  efforts.  It  is  possible  that  the  farmer  of 
the  future  will  regard  many  of  the  opinions  now 
held  concerning  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  products  of  the  soil  to 
be  fully  as  preposterous  as  were  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  the  pioneers  concerning  the  inadaptabil- 
ity of  the  rich  lands  to  profitable  cultivation.  It  is 
clearly  apparent  that  exclusive  wheat-raising  will 
not  make  the  agricultural  districts  permanently 
prosperous,  and  that  diversified  farming  must  be 
adopted  if  the  full  measure  of  prosperity  desirable 
is  to  be  secured.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
enterprising  of  our  farmers  fully  understand  this 
necessity,  and  are  rapidly  adapting  themselves  to 
the  situation. 


WHAT  C  Al,IPORM.\  NUEDS 

The  address  of  Hon.W.  W.  Morrow  delivered  at 
the  late  Industrial  Exposition  in  this  city,  contains 
many  practical  suggestions,  one  of  which  we 
quote: 

What  the  State  wants  is  men  specially  trained 
and  skilled  in  their  respective  callings.  Our  boys 
require  this  training  to  make  them  safe  citieens 
and  capable  of  becoming  a  power  in  the  great  for- 
ces of  the  world.  It  is  the  men  who  labor  in  some 
legitimate  industrial  iiursuit  that  furnish  the  mus- 
cle and  the  muscular  brain  to  blaze  pathways  into 
the  mysterious  depths  of  nature  and  nature's 
forces. 


In  culling  iitteution  to  the  follow-iug  address 
by  this  distinguished  author,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  he  is  a  gentlemnu  of  eminent 
ability,  who  has  acquire  da  national  reputation 
iu  those  departments  of  literature  in  which  all 
great  public  questions  are  discussed.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  one  under  consideration,  he 
brings  to  his  aid  a  fine,  analytical  mind,  sup- 
plemented with  broad,  general  learning  and  a 
complete  comprehension  of  the  matter  iu  hand. 
We  are  glad  that  the  subject  has  been  handled 
with  such  manifest  sincerity  and  thoroughness 
of  conviction,  such  breadth  mid  power  of 
reaponing  : 

After  speaking  of  the  attempt  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Webb,  of  New  York,  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers 
between  San  Francisco  and  Australia,  and  of  the 
vast  commerce  that  must  inevitably  have  followed 
the  continuance  of  the  line,  Mr.  Washburn  thus 
speaks  of  the  useless  waste  ot  public  money  at  Mare 
Island: 

Money  Wjtated  on  the  Navy. 

Since  that  attempt  was  made  ten  years  or  more 
have  elapsed;  and  had  the  appropriation  been  grant- 
ed, the  Government  must  have  paid  out  by  this  time 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000.  In  the  same  ten  years  it  has 
paid  out  for  the  Navy-Yard  at  Marc  Island,  at  least 
$20,000,000.  And  for  this  larger  sum  what  has  the 
Government  or  country  received  in  return?  Cer- 
tain vessels,  left  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  Bebel- 
lion,  rendezvoused  there,  and  a  large  force  has  been 
engaged  in  repairing  them,  or  rather  in  looking 
after  them,  though  they  have  done  no  service  what- 
ever, except  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  spending 
money.  Had  they  all  been  sunk  in  mid-ocean  on 
the  day  of  the  capitulation  at  Appomattox,  and  had 
Mare  Island  been  rented  out  for  sheep-grazing,  the 
Government  would  have  saved  all  these  millions, 
and  no  material  interest  of  the  country  would  have 
suffered.  These  vestiges  of  the  war  have  done 
nothing  all  this  while  in  the  way  of  giving  pro- 
tection to  commerce,  or  iu  causing  our  flag  to  be 
respected  ia  foreign  ports,  or  on  the  ocean.  They 
have  furnished  ostensible  employment  for  a  large 
number  of  officers,  and  to  keep  these  ornaments  of 
the  service  in  countenance,  superfluous  men  muet 
be  enrolled  to  keep  up  a  seeming  activity,  as  there 
must  be  at  least  two  men  to  one  officer  to  save  ap- 
pearances. It  alsoaffordtd  a  fi  e  range  for  grazing 
the  dependents  and  strikers  of  politicians,  and  with 
the  contracts  given  to  favorites  it  was  a  powerful 
parly  engine,  and  was  a  telling  factor  in  the  politics 
of  the  district  and  State. 

Some  years  ago  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
send  out  a  vessel  in  search  of  the  missingPolaris, not- 
withstanding the  Government  was  spending  at  the 
rate  of  some  $25,000,000  a  year  on  the  Navy  it  had 
not  a  single  veseel  fit  to  send  on  the  expedition,  but 
had  to  charter  one  from  private  ship  owners;  and 
more  recently,  though  we  had  a  vast  squadron  at 
Mare  Island,  kept  afloat  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
$2,f.00,000  per  annum,  yet  when  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  send  a  s'eamer  in  search  of  the  Jeanelle 
we  had  to  buy  one,  for  there  was  nothing  at  Mare 
Island  to  be  trusted  on  such  an  excursion. 

Iu  all  this  time,  what  was  there  for  the  naval 
force  to  do  besides  to  fully  spend  the  appropriations? 
One  or  two  little  gun-boats  have  been  kept  at  Alaska 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  few  settlers  there; 
but  beyond  that  the  actual  service  rendered  from 
Bohrings  Straits  to  Cape  Horn  has  been  absolutely 
nothing.  There  have  been  times  when  a  war  ves- 
sel was  of  use  at  Panama,  Acapuico,  and  one 
or  two  points  on  the  coast  of  Mexico;  yet  for  all  the 
service  that  has  been  absolutely  performed  it  might 
as  well  have  been  rendered  for  one-fifth  part  of 
what  it  has  cost  to  keep  up  the  Navy  Yard  at  Mare 
Island.  Yet  all  this  money  has  been  unhesitatingly 
voted  by  a  Congress  which  was  so  economical,  so 
opposed  to  subsidies  it  would  not  appropriate  half 
a  niilion  a  year  to  sustain  a  line  of  steamers  to 
Australia;  a  line  that  would  do  more  credit  to  the 
country,  and  more  increase  our  commerce  and  add 
more  to  our  national  resources  than  has  the  whole 
Navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  sixteen  years 
since  the  war,  though  it  has  cost  the  country  in 
that  time  nearly  $500,000,000. 

Prejudices  Against  Subsidies, 

The  attempt  of  another  enterprising  citizen  of 
New  Y'ork,  a  few  years  before  that,  to  maintain  a 
line  of  steamers  between  this  country  and  Brazil 
furnishes  a  more  striking  instance  of  our  national 
statesmanship.  The  Empire  of  Brazil  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Bio  Plata  are  so  situated,  and  furnish 
such  raw  products,  that  iu  spite  of  the  stupidity 
and  hostile  legislation  of  our  Government  we  are 
compelled  to  have  large  commercial  relations  with 
them.  The  amount  of  the  single  article  of  coffee, 
imported  from  Brazil  into  our  ports  annually, 
amounts  to  some  $40,000,000.  These  countries 
require  an  immense  amount  of  railroad  iron,  loco- 


motives, passenger  cars,  and  other  rolling  stock ; 
cotton  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  castings,  stoves,  agri- 
cultural implements,  all  of  which  can  be  mad( 
here  as  cheaply  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
With  these  goods  we  could  have  paid  for  the  bun 
drcds  of  millions  of  Brazilian  products  which  we 
have  consumed  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  If  we 
had  possessed  the  same  facilities  of  transportation 
as  did  the  English  manufacturers,  we  could  also 
have  done  all  our  business  direct  with  Brazil,  in- 
stead of  through  the  London  bankers,  by  which 
we  pay  a  toll  to  Great  Britain  for  ihe  privilege  ot 
dealing  with  a  neighboring  nation.  If  we  bought 
cotfee  from  Brazil  we  had  to  pay  for  it  with  bills  of 
exchange  on  London,  and  then  trust  on  what  we 
could  export  to  Europe  to  make  our  account  good 
there.  We  were  to  such  a  disadvantage  that  we 
were  to  a  great  extent  cut  off  from  that  great  field 
which,  had  it  been  ours  to  supply,  would  have 
averted  much  of  the  distress  and  business  disaster 
through  which  we  were  struggling  for  years  after 
the  panic  of  1873.  But  no,  wo  could  not  have  that 
outlet  for  our  surplus  products.  The  little  sub- 
sidy granted  for  a  short  time  was  too  great  a  strain 
on  the  vast  statesmanship  of  our  Congressmen,  and 
it  was  discontinued.  Had  the  subsidy  been  in- 
creased so  that  a  semi-monthly  line  could  have 
been  established  and  maintained— and  it  could 
have  been  done  at  an  expense  of  a  million  a  year — 
we  should,  ere  this,  have  hem  brought  iu  close 
business  relations  with  all  those  vast  regions, 
larger  than  tho  whole  United  States,  which  look 
to  us  naturally  for  the  most  of  their  foreign  impor- 
tations. But  that  our  Government  could  not  do, 
because  the  people  were  opposed  to  subsidies,  and 
they  would  sooner  see  themselves  and  the  country 
ruined  than  that  any  individuals  should  have 
Government  aid  in  bringing  relief  and  averting 
calamity.  But  while  the  Government  was  so 
parsimonious  in  refusing  all  aid  to  needed 
business  enterprises,  it  has  absolutely  wasted, 
thrown  away,  and  squandered  five  times  the  sum 
required  to  support  this  line  of  steamers,  to  keep  a 
naval  squadron  on  the  same  coast,  which,  since  the 
war,  has  done  little  to  honor  and  much  to  dis- 
grace the  American  flag  and  the  American  name. 
Everything  in  the  way  of  active  service  has  been 
done  by  two  little  gunboats,  and  yet  a  large  squad- 
ron of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  rates  has 
disported  itself  in  Atlantic  waters,  at  five  times  the 
cost  it  would  take  to  keep  up  frequent  and  regular 
steam  communication  between  New  York,  Brazil 
and  the  Bio  Plata;  and  all  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  a  rear  Admiral  and  his  subordinate  captains 
and  lieutenants  may  show  off  .their  buttons  nnd 
their  gold  lace  in  the  clubs  and  ballrooms  of  South 
American  cities. 

Tike  Policy  of  tile  Government  Contrasted 
witli  tliiat  of  Great  Britain. 

Contrast  this  policy  of  the  great  Ilepublic  with 
that  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britian.  Twenty 
years  af;o  there  was  a  single  monthly  line  of 
steamers  between  England  and  the  Eastern  coast 
of  S  )Uth  America.  At  present  there  are  three  or 
four  lines  and  the  average  departure  of  steamers  is 
at  least  three  or  four  a  week.  These  steamers  go 
loaded  with  freight  and  passengers,  and  it  needs  no 
detail  of  figures  to  show  that  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  countries  is  enormous.  A  large,  yes,  the 
larger  part  of  this  commerce  ought  to  be  with  the 
United  States.  Bit  the  English  Government  has 
beeu  wise  enough  to  encourage  their  lines  of 
steamers,  and  while  thus  making  all  South  America 
tributary  to  her  and  adding  millions  on  millions  to 
her  wealth  she  has,  by  this  wise  liberality  furnished 
occupation  and  support  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  her  people. 

Merclkant  Vessels  Proposition. 

Th^  avflra'.;e  appropriations  for  the  Navy,  since 
the  wxr,  hivj  baen,  till  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  about  $22,033,000  anuuilly,  of  which  some 
$2,000,000  has  been  expended  at  Mare  Island,  if  we 
except  the  first  year,  when  it  was  several  times  that 
amount.  Now  let  us  dismiss  all  ideas  of  anything 
in  the  way  of  subsidies  but  still  make  the  average 
appropriation  for  the  Navy.  Surely  no  Congress- 
man anxious  for  a  re-election  need  fear  to  vote  for 
such  an  appropriation  so  hallowed  by  custom  and 
so  invariably  voted  without  regard  to  its  useful- 
ness. That  a  change  from  the  old  system  may  not 
be  too  sudden  and  radical  wo  will  suppose  that  one- 
half  of  the  usual  appropriations  bo  expended  as 
heretofore  by  the  Sr'Cretary  of  the  Navy  in  keeping 
up  so  much  of  the  old-fashioned,  ornamental  and 
useless  Navy  as  that  amount  of  money  would  keep 
afloat.  The  balance,  or  other  half,  he  should  be 
authorized  to  spend  in  a  way  calculated  to  build  up 
a  merchant  marine  of  a  character  to  be  easily-  con- 
verted into  fast  and  destructive  war  steamers.  No 
special  line  of  steamers,  nor  company  should  be  men- 
tioned, nor  preferred,  but  the  law  should  declare 
that  whatever  individual  or  association  would  build 
a  sufficient  number  of  steamers  to  perform  tho  serv- 
ice carrying  freight,  passengers  and  mails  between 
specified  American  and  foreign  ports  should  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  certain  stipulated  sum  per  trip, 
or  per  annum.  These  steamers  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  be  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  the  Naval  force.  It  should  be 
a  condition  that  tlie  steamers  should  be  of  great 
speed  and  powerfully  built,  and  so  constructed  as  to 
be  readilv  converted  into  war  cruisers,  and  in  case 
of  war  be  liable  to  be  taken  for  military  purposes 


at  their  actual  value.  For  destructive  purpoeei 
these  vessels  would  be  the  most  effective  we  coald 
possibly  have,  and  in  case  of  war  with  any  great 
maratime  power,  they  would  be  the  most  terrible 
instruments  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  most  vul- 
nerable part — his  commerce. 

The  Government  Criticised. 

Though  $500,000,000  have  been  spent  since  the 
close  of  the  war  in  keeping  up  what  we  call  a  Navy, 
yet  our  Congressmen  are  forced  to  admit  that  we 
practically  have  no  Navy.  The  farce  of  Keeping  un 
the  establishment  which  renders  no  service  but  to 
consume  the  public  money  has  become  too  crying 
an  abuse  to  be  much  longer  tolerated,  and  the  Na- 
val Committee  of  the  late  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  the  courage  to  expose  it.  In  a  report 
made  by  that  Committee  through  Mr.  Harris,  of 
Mass.,  the  confession  of  its  uselessness  is  made.  Of 
the  large  fleet  left  over  as  a  legacy  of  the  war,  it  ap- 
pears that  141  of  what  are  called  war  vessels  are, 
unfortunately,  still  afloat  They  are,  most  of  them, 
totally  unfit  for  any  war  service,  and  if  sunk  in 
the  ocean  the  several  millions  they  now  cost  annu- 
ally to  keep  them  from  sinking,  would  be  saved  to 
the  Treasury.  They  can  be  of  no  possible  use  in 
case  of  war  and  their  only  use  seems  to  be  to  just- 
ify appropriations,  so  that  as  many  officers  as  possi- 
ble may  find  ostensible  occupation  and  draw  regu- 
lar salaries  for  their  services.  Of  the  five  war 
steamers,  of  the  first  class,  all  are  unfit  to  send  to 
sea,  and  of  the  27  second  rate  steam-vessels,  10  are 
too  rotten  or  rusty  to  be  trusted  on  the  ocean,  and 
only  nine  are  fit  to  serve  as  pleasure  yachts  to  their 
commanders  in  fair  weather.  Of  the  29  third-rales 
only  15  may  venture  into  deep  water  in  time  of 
peace;  six  others  are  undergoing  repairs  which 
will  cost  much  more  than  they  are  worth  as  they 
are  not  expected  to  do  any  duty  but  to  keep  afloat 
and  so  furnish  a  pretext  for  further  appropriatiuns 
from  the  next  Congress.  Such  is  the  Navy  we  now 
have  to  show  for  the  $500,000,000  that  has  been 
spent  on  it  since  the  war.  With  such  a  Navy  as  we 
have,  the  first  duty  in  the  event  of  war,  with  any  of 
the  great  powers  would  be  for  the  Government  to 
hide  away  its  war  vessels  so  the  enemy  coulel  not 
find  them.  Not  one  of  them  could  keep  afloat  for 
thirty  minutes  against  an  attack  of  one  of  the  En- 
glish or  French  ironclads. 

But  with  a  Navy  composed  of  vessels  as  proposed 
by  this  plan  they  would  soon  sweep  ourenemy's  com 
merce  from  the  ocean,  and  they  would  be  so  swift 
of  keel  that  they  would  be  iu  no  danger  of  encoun- 
ter with  his  floating  batteries  such  as  the  Ihunder- 
er,  the  Monarch  and  the  Temei  aire.  Neither  would 
they  be  available  in  coast  defence.  To  protect  our 
sea-board  towns  from  those  sea  monsters  we  must, 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  art  of  war,  depend  on 
coast  defences  and  the  terrible  torpedo.  Monitors 
and  Iron-clads  go  down  at  the  first  impact  of  this 
ucseen  foe.  The  late  experience  of  the  Turks  and 
Uussiaus,  a  few  years  since,  serves  to  show  the  al- 
most utter  irapotency  of  huge  iron  vessels  in  at- 
tacking sea-board  towns  and  cities.  They  may  still 
serve  for  gladiatorial  battles  in  the  open  sea,  provid- 
ed the  powers  they  represent  are  vain  enough  to 
waste  their  strength  in  such  encounters.  But  for 
practical  war  carried  on  for  any  purpose  but  to 
waste  their  lives  and  deplete  each  other's  Treasury 
they  have  had  their  day,  and  a  very  brief  one  it  has 
beiiU. 

What  C'ongtitutes  a  Navy. 

It  is  not  ships  and  guns  alone,  however,  that 
constitute  a  Navy.»  Withoutintc-lligence,  vale>r  and 
discipline  to  direct  and  guide  them  they  are  un- 
wieldy, expensive  and  useless.  But  experience  has 
shown  that  there  is  another  discipline  and  another 
service,  equally  important  with  that  learned  on  the 
quarter-deck.  Too  much  of  the  latter  has  a. ten- 
dency to  make  men  like  machines.  The  dash  and 
courage  of  youth,  if  too  long  subjected  to  se- 
vere restraint  and  routine,  becomesuDdued  and  are 
lost.  Youthful  valor  and  enthusiasm,  if  once  bro- 
ken are  never  restored.  The  heavenly  light  if  once 
quenched  is  never  relumed.  The  Naval  feats  show> 
ing  dash,  courage,  and  genius,  were  generally  the 
work  of  men  who,  having  first  been  taught  Naval 
discipline,  had  learned  from  rude  contact  with  vio- 
lent crowds  how  to  enforce  their  orders  and 
take  advantage  of  circumstances.  The  resources 
and  genius  displayed  by  Porter  and  Boggs  in  the 
crisis  of  battle,  surprised  no  one  who  had  witness- 
ed the  order  and  discipline  they  maintained  on  the 
merchant  steamers  they  commanded  for  years, 
overloaded,  as  they  often  were,  with  California 
gold-seekers.  The  feats  of  the  lamented  Gushing 
were  those  of  one  whose  spirit  had  not  been  cramp- 
ed by  over-training,  but  of  a  genius  that  could  not 
bear  the  restraints  of  a  life  of  naval  routine.  To 
all  of  these,  when  the  realities  of  a  great  w-ar  came, 
the  rough,  hard  side  of  life  w-as  alreaely  familiar. 
The  strict,  technical  discipline  of  the  Navy  had 
qualified  them  to  make  the  most  of  their  after  ex- 
perience, and  they  had  not  become  enervated  by 
years  of  tame,  insipid  life  on  board  a  man-of-war 
in  tiroes  of  peace. 

If  this  plan  were  adopted  the  mere  building  of 
the  steamers  in  the  United  States,  would  be  of  many 
times  more  advantage,  in  putting  the  country  in  a 
state  of  defence,  than  would  the  money  required  to 
establish  tho  various  hues,  if  sjK-nt  on  naval  ves- 
sels under  the  present  system.  With  the  yards  and 
workingmen  prepared  aud  competent  to  turn  out 
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any  and  every  class  of  steamers,  the  Government 
could,  at  the  first  mutteringa  of  war,  hurry  forward 
such  vessels  as  might  be  most  formidable  both  for 
defence  end  destructiveness.  At  such  a  time  it  is 
more  important  to  have  the  means  of  building  ves- 
sels and  armaments  than  to  have  them  air  eady 
built.  No  sooner  would  one  of  these  steamers  built 
according  to  the  plan  proposed  begin  her  career  as 
a  carrying  vessel,  than  she  would  be  a  powerful 
arm  of  the  Government  and  a  source  of  terror  to 
foes.  They  would  all  be  of  such  capacity  and 
speed  they  could  never  be  forced  to  battle  against 
odds.  They  would  sweep  the  enemy's  ships  from 
the  ocean,  and  would  themselves  be  as  good  as  in- 
vulnerable. 

Though  these  steamers  would  be  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  part  of  our  naval  force,  and  only 
on  the  conditions  imposed,  under  the  law,  could 
they  receive  any  aid  from  the  Government,  yet  the 
amount  contributed  from  the  treasury  towards 
their  establishment  and  support  would  be  but  a 
small  part  of  what  it  would  cost  to  build  and  run 
them.  Private  enterprise  would  gladly  supply  the 
rest,  but  this  small  sum  must,  in  order  to  be  ac- 
cepted, be  sufficient  to  make  the  difference  between 
a  profit  and  a  loss.  With  an  assured  contract  at 
a  million  a  year,  a  company  might  invest  five  or 
SIX  millions  in  a  line  of  steamers  that  would  pay 
a  profit,  while  without  this  aid  it  would  run 
in  debt.  This  amount  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  increased  wages  which  American 
merchantmen  must  pay  to  sailors,  above  what  is 
paid  by  foreigners,  and  would  enable  the  company 
to  dispatch  these  spare  vessels  to  Europe  loaded  with 
wheat,  whenever  the  rates  of  freight  would  justify 
it.  Thus  would  be  created  a  healthy  competition 
in  that  business  which  would  seriously  interfere 
with  any  huge  monopoly,  striving  to  hold  the  farm- 
era  of  the  Pacific  in  their  power. 

How  tliis  Arm  of  llie  Xavy  Miould  be 
Olticeretl. 

The  lines  of  steamers  thus  aided  by  the  Govern, 
ment  would  not  only  necessitate  the  establishment 
of  ship-yards  and  docks,  but  they  would  render  a 
further  and  more  direct  service  by  giving  useful 
occupation  to  Naval  officers  and  Naval  men.  It  is 
not,  as  I  said  before,  so  much  ships  and  armaments 
that  are  necessary  to  national  protection  and  de- 
fence as  it  is  to  have  hardened  sailors  commanded 
by  experienced  and  weather-bronzed  officers.  Give 
the  necessary  funda  to  an  Ericksou,  a  Boach  or  a 
Webb,  and  in  a  few  months  we  will  have  ships  of 
war  better  than  any  now  in  the  Naval  service,  even 
though  owing  to  the  false  economy  of  Congress, 
ship-building  has  become  well-nigh  one  of  the  lost 
arts  among  us.  But  it  takes  years  to  make  an  able 
seaman  and  much  longer  of  rough  sea  life  to  make 
an  officer  tit  to  command  a  first-rate  in  time  of  bat- 
tle. With  all  these  lines  of  steamers  under  Naval 
discipline,  we  should  have  constantly  under  Naval 
control  a  large  number  of  sailors  who  could  always 
be  depended  upon  whether  in  storm  or  battle. 

In  consideration  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
Government,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  of- 
ficer the  vessels,  and  while  at  sea  the  navigation 
and  handling  of  each  ship  should  be  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  Navy, 
the  control  or  management  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  an  agent  or  supercargo  the  moment  the  pilot 
should  come  aboard. 

In  that  way  there  would  be  no  conflict  of  author- 
ity, and  the  young  officers,  who  under  the  present 
system  are  supernumaries  on  shipboard,  would 
learn  the  science  and  practice  of  navigation,  the 
handling  of  men,  the  duties  of  the  sailor,  and  the 
habit  of  command.  A  few  years  of  this  kind  of 
work  would  qualify  any  man  having  an  aptitude  for 
the  service,  to  command  a  ship,  or  even  a  squadion, 
in  time  of  battle,  and  a  year  of  such  duties  would 
give  him  more  self-confidence,  more  self  resource 
in  the  crisis  of  action  than  would  a  service  five 
times  as  long  of  the  namby-pamby  ceremonies  of  a 
man-of-war  cruising  about  in  time  of  peace.  Thus, 
with  no  additional  cost  to  the  Government,  but  by 
the  diversion  of  a  part  of  the  annual  appropriation 
to  a  dift'ereut  channel,  we  should  have  a  revival  and 
increase  of  commerce,  carried  on  in  vessels  more 
efficient  for  war  purposes  than  any  we  have  now 
afloat;  we  should  have  ship-yards  and  docks  for 
building  these  and  all  other  vessels  required  by  the 
exigeucies  of  war,and  which  is  more  important  than 
it  is  to  have  fleets  and  armaments,  we  should  have 
an  intiuitely  better  class  of  officers  tocommand  tliem 
in  time  of  need. 

And  for  all  this  no  subsidy  is  asked.  If  it  were, 
all  discussion  of  the  subject  would  be  useless,  as 
the  people  are  opposed  to  subsidies.  An  open  con- 
tract for  which  all  may  bid  is  not  a  subsidy.  Nei- 
ther would  there  be  the  rivalry  and  contention  of 
different  cities  as  to  which  should  be  the  termini  of 
the  lines.  During  the  last  Congress  certain  enter- 
prising citizens  of  Philadelphia  tried  to  prevail  on 
Congress  to  grant  a  subsidy  for  the  support  of  a  line 
between  that  port  and  Kio  Janeiro.  But  the  mer- 
chants and  politicians  of  New  York  looked  coldly 
on  their  enterprise  lest  it  should  divert  business  to 
a  rival  city.  Baltimore  was  in  open  opposition  to 
it  for  similar  reasons.  But  if  a  general  law  were 
passed  providing  for  the  establishment  of  lines  of 
steamers  to  certain  designated  ports  and  from 
whichever  city  in  the  Union  would  give  security  to 
put  on  the  steamers  and  maintain  them  up  to 


the  required  standard  at  the  least  cost  to  the  Nation. 

al  Treasury,  there  would  be  nothing  but  free  and 
open  competition,  at  which  no  one  could  complain. 
It  would  be  no  subsidy,  and  it  would  be  an  abuse  of 
terms  to  call  it  so.    If  proposals  were  invited  for 
putting  in  service,  such  a  line  of  steamers  from 
a  port  on  the  .Atlantic  coast  to  Buenos  Ayres and  the 
business  men  of  Boston  should  have  the  spirit  and 
enterprise  to  undertake  to  do  it  at  a  less  figure  than 
any  other  party,  then  let  them  have  the  contract. 
So  with  all  the  other  lines.    Let  the  Government 
show  no  preferences,  and  it  is  very  sure  that  those 
cities  which  could  furnish  the  most  'jusiness  to  a 
line  of  steamers  would  be  the  lowest  bidders  and 
would  therefore  get  the  contracts. 
The  Advantaseg  of  llie  Cliniige  Proposed. 
To  sum  up  the  advantages  to  result  from  a 
change  in  our  Naval  system  such  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  can  hi 
carried  into  elV-ct  without  any  grant  from  the  Gov-  | 
ernment  beyond  the  regular  appropriations  for  1 
the  Navy,  and  that  these  properly  managed,  will  be 
sufficient  to  secure  the  promised  results.    And  it  i 
would  give  us  a  vastly  more  efficient  navy  than  we  i 
have  ever  had,  or  can  have  under  the  present  system; 
and  we  would  have  better  ships,  and  better  officers 
and  men  to  handle  them  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  fight 
them  in  time  of  war;  and  we  will  at  the  same  time 
create  avast  commerce  which  must  give  a  great  im- 
pulse to  business  and  thus  set  the  wheels  of  industry 
in  motion  throughout  the  land,  and  furnish  profit- 
able employment  to  many  thousands  of  willing 
hands.    And  as  all  these  results  are  promised,  with- 
out additional  cost  to  the  Government,  the  only 
oppositiont  o  it  must  come  from  the  Navy  itself. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  those  older  officers  of  the 
service  who  are  looking  forward  to  spending  the  re- 
mainder of  their  terms  at  ease  in  pleasure  yachts, 
cruising  about  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
would  object  to  being  put  to  the  vulgar  work  of 
navigating  ships  that  carry  passengers  and  cargoes 
to  foreign  ports.   The  younger  officers,  whose  la- 
bors have  been  confined  to  the  routine  of  parade 
and  etiquette  might  take  it  as  a  hardship  that  they 
should  be  called  to  do  duty  like  the  officers  of  a 
merchant  vessel,  to  superintend  the  loading  and 
discharging  of  cargoes  and  doing  such  other  work 
as  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  first  or  second  mate.  One 
important  advantage  would  result  from  this,  how- 
ever.   The  weaklings  and  band-box  ornaments 
would  be  weeded  from  the  service,  and  only  those 
hardy  youths  who  were  not  afraid  of  work,  of  ex- 
posure and  danger  would  remain  to  bo  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government.   To  all  such  as  re- 
mained, however,  the  rougher  life  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage,  as  instead  of  having  all  their 
manhood  and  individuality  stamped  out  of  them  by 
long  and  dreary  routine  they  would  be  made  practi- 
cal sailors  and  become  familiar  with  all  the  duties 
of  a  thorough  seaman,  from  the  hanging  of  a  light 
in  the  binnacle  to  the  taking  of  a  squadron  into  bat- 
tle. 


LABOR  FOR  ALL. 

While  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  tidal  wave  of 
good  times  that  sometime  since  swept  over  the 
East  has  yet  reached  California  in  full  force,  yet 
there  is  a  decided  change  for  the  better,  as  is  evi- 
denced from  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  labor- 
ers out  of  employment  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs two  or  three  years  ago  when  our  towns  and 
cities  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  idle  men, 
many  of  whom  were  reduced  to  the  verge  of  desti- 
tution and  want.  Our  business  is  fast  recovering 
from  its  long  paralization,  and  all  classes  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  cheering  efl'eets  of  a  return  of 
better  times.  When  the  laboring  classes  have 
steady  employment,  at  living  wages,  there  need  be 
no  apprehension  of  hard  or  distressing  times.  All 
up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast  there  is  labor  to  be 
found  in  excess  of  the  capabilities  of  our  laboring 
force.  The  man  who  has  health  and  strength  to 
toil  and  who  is  now  eating  the  bread  of  idleness 
may  justly  bo  ranked  as  a  vagrant,  intent  upon  liv- 
ing upon  the  fruits  of  other  people's  toil.  Anoth- 
er twelve  months,  will,  in  our  judgment,  witness  a 
greater  degree  of  solid  prosperity  in  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories  than  has  been  experienced 
before  in  the  past  twenty  years — I'eialuma  Argus. 


LIVBRMORB  VALLEY  LANDS. 

Every  year  there  is  an  increased  demand  for 
lands  in  Livermore  Valley,  both  for  purchase  and 
rent.  Last  season,  every  acre  not  farmed  by  resi- 
dent owners,  was  rented  before  the  first  furrow  was 
struck,  and  this  season,  parties  who  did  not  secure 
land  before  harvest  were  left  witliout.  We  doubt  if  a 
single  ranch  could  now  be  rented,  in  or  about  this 
Valley.  As  regarding  sales,  more  have  taken  place 
within  eight  miles  of  Livermore,  within  eight 
months,  than  during  the  previous  eight  years. 
Since  March  last,  about  thirty  sales  of  ranch  prop- 
erty, comprising  some  9,000  acres  of  land,  lying 
within  six  miles  of  Livermore,  have  been  made,  the 
purchasers,  generally,  being  new  comers  to  the 
Valley.  The  fame  of  this  section  of  country,  both 
for  grain-growing  and  grape  culture,  has  gone 
abroad,  and  our  lands  are  now  beginning  to  be  ap- 
preciated at  their  true  value.-  Livermore  Herald. 


A  CALIFORNIA  HOME. 

GENERAL   MILLER'S   BKAIITIKUL  RESI- 
DENCK  1\  NAPA  VALLEY. 

A  Country  Abode  In  wblcU  Comfort  and 
Good  Taste  Preside  — How  Natural  Beau- 
ties Have  Been  Improved  by  Art. 


Among  the  many  beautiful  country  residences  in 
California,  none  are  more  picturesque  and  comfort- 
able than  that  belonging  to  Senator  Miller. 
The  approaches,  both  from  the  Soda  Springs  and  the 
city  of  Napa,  afford  a  pleasing  panorama  of  broad 
acres  under  high  cultivation,  extended  vineyards 
and  miniature  forests.  Enternig  the  broad  avenue 
leading  to  General  Miller's  attractive  home,  the  view 
broadens.  With  an  eye  to  bringing  out  the  hidden 
beauties  of  Nature,  the  lord  of  the  manor  has 
brought  in  the  streams  from  the  mountains,  tun- 
nelled the  gorges,  and  reproduced  the  Happy  Val- 
ley of  the  Rasselas,  needing  but  the  moat  and  draw- 
bridge to  complete  the  picture.  At  the  left  of  this 
central  drive,  through  a  vista  of  venerable  oaks, 
ample  barns,  and  storehouses,  replete  with  the 
treasures  of  the  harvest,  suggest  the  "good  time 
coming;"  while  the  stables,  complete  in  all  their  ap- 
pointments, testify  to  the  thoroughbreds  housed 
within.  Hounds  and  the  family  dog,  equally  at 
home  on  the  lawns,  at  his  master's  feet,  or  in  the 
drawing  room,  speak  of  the  lavish  hand  of  wealth 
and  the  cultured  taste  of  our  Senator. 

Leaving  the  approach  we  came  upon  a  drive  which 
encircles  a  magnificent  fountain,  with  jets  of  water 
spouting  from  the  mouths  of  fishes,  and  Hashing 
from  innumerable  apertures  in  chaste  designs, 
gathering  up  the  sunshine  through  openings  in  the 
trees,  suggesting  the  proximity  of  nymphs  or  nai- 
ads. Surprises  at  every  turn  greet  the  eye,  and  lift 
the  visitor  into  an  ideal  realm,  realizing  to  him  fai- 
ry palaces,  fountains  of  perpetual  youth,  the  waters 
of  Maran  exchanged  for  the  Elims  of  life,  so  covet- 
ed by  the  foot-sore  pilgrims,  who  toil  and  traffic  in 
the  near  metropolis.  Conservatories  summer-hor- 
ses, rustic  arbors  and  miniature  lakes,  spangled 
witli  lillies,  all  are  there. 

A  story  and  a  half  cottage,  with  mansard  roof  and 
extended  verandas.  A  modest  country  home  and 
nothing  more.  Nothing  architecteural  or  historic 
about  this  unpretentious  house.  A  place  where  one 
can  rest  and  be  happy.  Bural,  not  rustic,  ample, 
not  elegant;  boundless  comfort  and  unlimited  free- 
dom are  the  franchises  and  reservations  of  the  cot- 
tage, and  wherewithal  to  rest,  satisfy,  and  inspire. 
In  the  centre  of  a  small  lake,  near  the  large  con- 
servatory, 

A  Group  of  Merry  PisUei-  Boys,  In  Marble, 

Are  holding  perpetual  carnival— the  largest  figure 
poising  on  his  head  a  receiver  filled  with  fish,  while 
his  companions  are  dragging  a  net  from  the  water 
in  mimic  triumph,  with  faces  jubilant  over  the  net- 
ted spoils.  This  little  sheet  of  water  is  begirt  with 
orange  trees,  which  form  an  environment  here  and 
there  interspersed  with  large  urns,  holding  exotics 
and  trailing  vines,  which  ornament  the  shelving 
shore,  and  repeat  their  graceful  entanglements  in 
the  mirror,  just  at  hand.  A  rockery  of  red  stone- 
conglomerate — brought  from  the  near  mountains 
attracted  our  special  notice.  An  archway  rose  over 
a  bubbling  spring,  and  then  forming  a  solid  pyra- 
mid of  masonry,  rose  to  a  pinnacle  twenty  feet  in 
height  surmounted  by  a  bird.  At  the  base  wasalsj 
a  deer's  head,  highly  suggestive  of  the  how  and 
when  it  came  into  existence,  and  who  was  the  arch- 
itect. Pampas  grass  and  magnolias  here  and  there 
appropriated  places  where  the  forest  trees  gave 
space.  Skirting  the  grounds  to  the  north  a  grove 
of  Australian  pines,  grown  to  full  forest  stature, 
shed  their  aromatic  fragrance,  and  hold  witliin  their 
inner  courts  those  primitive  worshippers  who  long 
ago  proclaimed  the  groves  "God's  first  temples." 
A  magnificent  cedar  hedge,  like  an  impregnable 
wall,  rises  between  the  grounds  and  the  outlying 
orchard  and  vegetable  garden  to  which  access  is 
gained  through  graceful  archways.  Within  the 
limits  of  moor  and  meadow,  corn-fields  and  wheat 
land,  the  suggestion  of  thrift  and  culture  are  every- 
where prominent.  Stretching  beyond  the  vegetable 
and  grain  kingdom  lie,  in  what  seems  wild  confu- 
sion, grasses  of  many  varieties  and  flowers  of  every 
hue;  mosses  of  every  hue,  surpassing  all  the  col- 
ors of  the  loom;  ferns  raising  their  graceful  plumes 
from  bsnoath  the  stones,  which  are  capped  with 
foxglove  and  heather-bell.  The  extreme  environ- 
ment of  the  southern  portion  of  the  grounds  is 
wholly  devoted  to  viniculture. 

Opposite  the  residence  of  General  Miller  and  on 
the  road  to  Napa  Soda  springs,  stands  the  comfort- 
able counrty  house  of  lion.  M.  M.  Estee.  A  Ijng 
causeway,  shaded  with  graceful  eiicalyptus,  fir  and 
poplar  trees,  leads  from  the  highway  to  his  door, 
and  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers  beautify  the 
outlying  grounds.  An  orchard,  in  full  bearing, 
furnishes  varied  and  abundant  fruit,  and  the  vine- 
yards covering  broad  acres,  and  of  homo  and  for- 
eign varieties,  add  ornamentation  to  the  property, 
while  furnishing  a  valuable  and  increasing  income. 
It  is  here  that  the  distinguished  lawyer  spends  his 
summer  vacations  with  his  family,  and  adds  to  his 
admitted  abilities  as  a  jurist,  the  well  earned  rep- 
utation of  a  successful  viticulturist.  Such  men  are 
most  valuable  aoquisitions  to  a  county. 


WHEAT  FIELDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATED 

The  progress  in  wheat  culture  in  tho  United 
States  possesses  much  interest, and  especially  in  view 
of  the  high  price  which  it  now  brings,  as  compared 
with  a  few  years  ago. 

As  recently  as  1850  only  about  9,000.000  acres  of 
land  in  this  country  were  devoted  to  wheat  culture. 
By  1876  the  acreage  had  increased  to  about  20,000,- 
000,  and  in  1880  to  about  30,000,000. 

In  Now  England  in  1880  only  about  80.000  acres 
are  planted  m  wheat.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  rocky 
character  of  tho  soil,  careful  cultivation  has  made 
it  produce  on  tho  average  1.5 '  j  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois  together  have 
anaggregate  of  about  10,000,000  acres  in  wheat,  and 
the  product  from  these  iu  1880  was  about  180,000,- 
000  bushels. 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Dakota  and  Ne- 
braska constitute  the  spring  wheat  belt.  Iu  these 
10,000,000  acres  were,  iu  1880  plauted  in  wheal,  and 
the  yield  was  about  110,000,000  barbels,  orll  bush- 
els to  the  acre. 

During  ten  years  tho  yield  in  the  spring  wheat 
belt  was  increased  only  31,000,000  bushels,  while 
during  the  simo  period  tho  increase  in  the  yield  in 
the  four  states  of  Michigm,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illi- 
nois was  about  78,000,00(1  bushels.  The  small  in- 
crease and  the  small  average  yield  per  acre  in  the 
spring  wheat  belt  is  regirded  as  an  argument  sup- 
porting the  assertion  tliat  a  continuous  cropping 
for  wheat  without  fertilizitiou  or  rotation  will  de- 
crease the  yield,  and  is  also  an  evidence  that  old 
land  will  in  time  have  to  bj  abandoned,  and  the 
wheat  fields  moved  further  west,  or  a  rotation  of 
crops,  alternated  with  clover  be  adopted.  The  in- 
crease in  the  four  middle  states  shows  the  effect  of 
tho  better  cultivation  and  tho  use, of  improved  ag- 
ricultural machinery. 

There  are  a  numbsr  of  counties  in  the  several 
states  yielding  more  than  a  million  ot  bushels  each. 
In  the  aggregate  yield  CoIusa,  cjunty,  Cal.,  goes 
ahead  of  all  others  in  the  Union,  in  1879  producing 
1,.')00,000  bushels,  an  average  17  -4  bushels  per  acre; 
but  in  the  average  yield  per  acre,  Stark  county,  O., 
occupies  the  front  rank,  producing  21.7  bushels 
per  acre.  Next  comes  Portage  county,  0.,  produc- 
ing 22 'j  bushels  per  acre.  Michigan  has  17  coun- 
ties that,  in  1880,  yielded  over  1,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat;  Illinois,  11  counties;  Ohio,  seven  counties  — 
Darke,  l,070,2it2  bushels;  Hancock,  1,063,019;  Pick- 
away, 1,000.000;  Siudusky,  1,06,5,025;  Seneca, 
1,  574,  525;  Stark,  1,317,  081;  and  Wayne,  1,'5.39,831 
— and  Indiana  four  counties. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  wheat  yield  in  the  United 
States  will  this  year  bo  between  3.)0,000,000  and 
400,000,000  bushels,  or  between  75,000,000  and  125,- 
000,000  bushels  short  of  last  year.— Uincinati  Com- 
mercial 

CALIFORNIA  WINES  LOOKING  UP. 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  some  cheering  re- 
marks about  the  increased  consumption  of  Califor- 
nia wines  at  the  Eist.  It  appears  that  the  failure 
of  the  French  vineyards  has  resultcxl  in  so  reck- 
less a  manufacture  of  spurious  wines  in  that  coun- 
try as  to  break  down  the  reputation  of  them  alto- 
gether. The  French  wine-dealers,  in  their  desper- 
ation, and  perhaps  also  in  their  contempt  for  the 
discriminating  faculties  of  their  customers,  have 
been  putting  forth  such  abominable  decoctions 
that  they  have  destroj'ed  their  own  market.  And 
as  it  was  known  that  they  were  using  large  quanti- 
ties of  C.ilifornia  wines  in  their  uiilioly  processes, 
the  American  public  are  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  may  be  better  to  drink  this  wine  undoctored. 
Consequently  the  demand  for  it  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  attention  once  turned  to  it  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  comma'id  a  legitimate  market. 
The  chief  danger  arising  from  tliis  access  of  pros- 
peiity  is,  as  the  Tribune  points  out,  the  danger  of 
spurious  wine  manufacture  in  this  country.  There 
is  also  danger  that  some  of  our  viticulturists  may 
be  tempted  to  put  ofl' crude  and  unfit  vintage  upon 
the  market.  All  this  kind  of  thing  should  of 
course  be  prevented  wherever  possible,  but  no 
doubt  the  chief  safeguard  will  bo  competition, 
which  must  secure  to  the  most  skillful  and  con- 
scientious wine-growers  tho  reputation  and  the 
public  confidence  which  are  n<  cessary  to  perma- 
nent success  in  this  industry. — Hecord- Union. 


KT.N'A  VALLICY  t  UOP.S. 

In  speaking  of  tho  crops  in  this  valley,  in  Fresno 
county,  the  Eureka  Journal  says: 

Tho  farmers  have,  for  the  most  part,  finished 
cutting,  curing,  and  storingof  haycrops.  Thecrop 
of  timothy  hay  is  rather  light,  but  a  large  quantity 
of  wheat  and  oats  has  been  cut  for  hay,  so  that  the 
supply  will  amply  meet  the  demand  of  tho  niarkbt. 
Ordinary  hay  is  selling  at  $0.50  in  the  field,  a  little 
higher  figure  for  clean  timothy.  Many  farmers 
have  commenced  cutting  grain;  that  on  the  high 
ground  and  winter  sown  being  in  condition  for 
harvesting.  The  yield  of  wheat  will  bo  considera- 
bly greater  than  that  of  last  year,  but  the  oat  crop 
will  bo  somewhat  short,  owing  to  largo  quantities 
having  been  cut  for  hay.  There  is  less  Hour  in  the 
valley  than  at  this  time  last  year,  hence  wheat  will 
doubtless  bo  in  demand  at  an  equal,  if  not  advan- 
ced price  to  that  of  last  year.  Our  farmers,  gen- 
erally, are  in  better  condition  than  formerly,  and 
consequeently  are  able  to  hold  out  for  a  living 
price  for  the  products  of  their  lauds. 
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CUICO  AND  VICINITV. 

A  Pra«perau8    Re(;ion~-It»  Resonrces  And  [ 
Trade,  Etc.  ] 

A  special  correspondent  of  the  weekly  Call  of 
this  city,  furnishes  that  paper  with  a  very  interest- 
ing communication.    From  it  we  take  the  follow-  j 
ing: 

With  water  and  good  air  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Chico  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  pleasant  of  in-  i 
terior  towns.   Pure  spring  water  flows  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  air  is  purified  with  the  balsam  scent- 
ed breezes  of  the  Sierra,  which  sweep  geutly  down  I 
through  the  valleys  refreshing  all  nature.    There  ' 
is  no  pleisintor  eccupition  than  visiting  these  iute-  I 
rior  towns,  noting  the  progress  made,  and  chatting  | 
with  the  inhabitants  over  present  affiirs  and  future 
prospects.    One  thing  noticeable  is  that  they  all 
seem  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  own  respective 
locality,  and  if  you  tell  them  that  some  other  point 
in  the  State  has  greater  advantages  than  their  own, 
they  shake  their  heads  and  quietly  tell  you:  "Per- 
haps so,  but  this  is  good  enough  for  me-" 
Clilco^s  Water  Supply. 

The  source  of  the  water  supply  mentioned  is 
somewhat  of  a  mystery.  When  the  first  well  was 
sunk  a  subterranean  stream  was  tapped  at  a  depth 
of  twenty-five  feet.  Water  in  any  part  of  the  town 
can  be  found  at  the  same  depth,  but  in  some  places 
the  water  is  found  to  be  colder  in  temperature  than 
in  others.  The  capacity  of  these  wells,  has,  during 
the  last  week,  been  put  to  a  severe  test,  having  to 
provide  additional  water  for  the  streets,  bouses  and 
the  race  track;  but  they  have  proved  equal  to  the 
occasion.  The  water  is  pumped  with  a  Hooker 
pump  into  reservoir  tanks.  None  of  the  residents 
seem  to  have  any  clearly  defined  theory  about  this 
subterranean  flow  of  water.  All  that  they  can  say  ] 
is  it  seems  to  flow  as  a  stream  instead  of  spouting. 
No  geological  examinations,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  i 
have  ever  been  made.  ■ 

Population  of  Cliico— Its  Back  Country. 

The  present  population  is  close  on  5,000  and  it  is 
steadily  increasing.  Chico  has  an  immense  section 
of  as  good  wheat  and  timber  land  at  its  back  as 
there  is  in  the  State.  The  valley  lands  are  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  grain,  as  has  been  shown  by 
the  exhibits  made  at  the  District  Fair  mentioned  in 
yesterday's  letter.  These  valley  lands  are  being  di- 
vided up  into  small  farms  and  arc  being  rapidly 
settled  up. 

The  Wheat  Crop. 

Tl^p  wheat  crop  for  this  year  was  poor  in  quanti- 
ty as  compared  with  last  year.  Some  say  it  will 
not  realize  more  than  a  quarter;  others  say  one- 
third,  which,  considering  that  last  year's  crop  was 
unusually  heavy,  will  make  it  about  a  half-average 
crop.  This  last  season  has  been  a  favorable  one  for 
the  uplands;  the  valleys  have  not  done  so  well. 
Notwithstanding,  the  short  crop  business  is  good. 
The  largo  yield  of  last  year  enabled  the  farmers  to 
pay  up,  and  where  a  few  years  ago  advances  to  them  | 
were  negotiated  at  I'i  per  cent  per  month  they  can 
now  obtain  them  at  six  per  cent  per  annum.  A  j 
very  large  proportion  of  the  mortgages  have  been 
cleared  o£f  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  not  to-day 
one-half  the  value  on  mortgage  that  there  was  five 
years  ago.  The  prosperity  is  general  and  all — both 
citizens  and  farmers — are  content  with  the  preseot 
and  satisfied  with  future  prospects. 

Chico's  Trade, 

Chico  also  largely  enjoys  the  trade  of  the  tribut- 
ary sections.  It  is  the  acknowledged  center  of  large 
agricultural  and  lumber  interests,  having  in  this  | 
respect  the  advantage  over  Oroville,  the  county 
seat,  whicli  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  as  yet 
on  its  mining  interests.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  the 
shipping  supply  to  Plumas,  Lassen,  and  other  | 
nertbern  counties.  The  supplies  come  up  the  riv-  I 
er,  freight  being  cheap  and  are  from  here  forward- 
ed on  teams.  Freights  from  here  to  Granville, 
Plumas  County,  by  team  are  one  cent  a  pound. 
Last  fall  it  was  almost  impossible  to  meet  the  trade. 
Two  and  a  half  and  three  cents  a  pound  were  of- 
fered, but  these  high  prices  soon  produced  increas- 
ed means  of  transportation  and  competition  brought 
down  prices  to  what  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
Speaking  of  freighting  by  teams,  it  has  been  found 
that  horses  are  better  for  this  part  of  the  country 
than  mules  or  ox  teams.  They  can  pack  more  and 
are  not  so  subject  to  the  glanders  as  mules. 

Fruit  Ralsint;  At  and  About  Chico. 

The  increased  attention  given  to  fruit-raising 
within  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  means  of  the 
establishment  of  a  fruit  cannery  and  another  to 
follow  is  already  spoken  of.  A  member  of  the 
firm  of  the  existing  cannery  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived an  ofifer  from  Chicago  for  the  entire  "put 
up"  at  a  price  that  would  realize  them  a  handsome 
profit.  This  fact  will  encourage  in  a  greater  de- 
gree the  raising  of  fruit,  to  which  as  has  been  already 
clearly  shown  the  climate  of  this  county  is  well 
adapted. 

The  I.ninber  Trade. 

The  lumber  trade,  the  second  most  important  in- 
dustry of  this  section,  has  never  been  more  pros- 
perous within  the  last  five  years  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. The  present  average  value  of  lumber  at  the 
Mountain  Mills  is  $16  a  thousand.  They  do  not 
pretend  to  compete  with  Puget  Sound  in  rough 
lumber,  but  in  the  finer  qualities,  particularly  in 
sugar  pine,  they  can  turn  out  lumber  that  is  not 
excelled  on  the  coast.  Powelton,  in  Butte  county, 


is  one  of  the  most  importaul  centers  uf  this  trade. 
The  Bailroad  Company  still  owns  immense  tracts 
of  timber  lands  in  the  mountains,  which  will,  as 
means  of  communication  are  provided,  be  opened 
up.  One  tract  in  the  vicinity  of  Big  Meadows  is 
considered  very  valuable,  but  it  is  at  present  too 
remote  from  the  point  of  shipment. 

Stock  breeders  are  begininng  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  thorough  bred  stock  than  they  have  hither- 
to done.  They  say  there  is  more  satisfaction  and 
more  money  in  it.  In  my  letter  of  yesterday  giv- 
ing the  list  of  awards  I  mentioned  the  names  of 
several  who  are  going  in  for  thoroughbred  stock. 
Another  name  that  should  be  added  to  the  list  is  J. 
I.  Mackintosh  of  Chico,  who  is  devoting  his  atten- 
tion to  fast  horses,  not  neglecting  roadsters  gener- 
ally. D.  M.  Rearis,  the  owner  of  Blackbird  stal- 
lion, is  also  improving  his  stock.  General  Bidwell 
is  giving  attention  on  a  large  scale  to  the  raising  of 
a  large  and  powerful  breed  of  draught  horses. 
Public  ii^choolg  of  Chico. 

The  public  schools  are  well  conducted,  and  have 
turned  out  many  good  pupils.  There  are  three  in 
the  city  in  which  ten  teachers  are  engaged.  The 
Chico  Academy,  established  in  1863  and  conducted 
by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Woodman  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils.  Besides  these  there  is  a  Prima>-y 
School,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  a 
private  school  lately  established,  conducted  by  Mi»8 
White. 

Chico  Banks, 
The  banks  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  They 
are  a  great  help  to  farmers  in  harvest  time,  advanc- 
ing them  money  to  get  in  their  crops.     This  is  an 
accommodation  they  are  at  times  only  too  glad  to  ' 
take  advantage  of,  and  at  the  present  reduced  rates 
for  loins  they  can  do  so  without  incurring  obliga- 
tions difficult  to  discharge.   The  farmers  express 
themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  ex-  1 
isting  state  of  affairs,  which  is  in  itself  a  sure  in- 
dication of  general  prosperity. 


AFFAIRS  l.\  SAX  FRA.N'CISCO. 


The  Cable  Roads — Fruits,  VrgetaMes,  Flow- 
ers, Ktc. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wills  of  \Vashington  City,  recently  vis- 
ited this  city  and  State,  and  wrote  a  very  long  and 
interesting  letter  to  the  Washington  ICrpiiiug  Star, 
of  all  that  came  under  his  observation.  From  it 
we  condense  the  following: 

A  City  of  Hills. 
San  Francisco  is  not  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  but  a 
city  made  up  of  hills.  All  the  streets  seem  to 
charge  up  hill.  There  is  nothing  of  the  provincial 
town  about  San  Francisco.  All  is  bustle,  activity, 
driving,  pushing,  dashing  life.  Strangers  receive 
a  cordial  welcome.  New  comers  are  regarded  with 
favor.  It  is  essentially  a  cosmopolitan  city,  and  to 
be  cosmopolitan  is  to  be  generous.  The  Palace 
Hotel,  at  which  we  are  stopping,  is  a  great  caravan- 
sary, a  world  in  miniature.  It  is  a  grand  monu- 
ment to  William  C.  Ralston,  whose  memory  will  ever 
remain  green  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  San 
Francisco.  Open-handed  hospitality  is  a  conspic- 
uous virtue  in  these  parts.  There  seems  to  be  no 
counterfeit  about  it.  It  is  of  the  genuine  order. 
It  is  a  capital  thing  to  have  in  the  house — thisopen- 
handed  hospitality.  It  has  a  bint  of  better  things 
about  it. 

The  Cable  Roads. 

To  me  the  cable  roads  are  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  city.  They  go  charging  up  the 
tremendous  hills,  like  things  of  life,  and  with  far  i 
less  effort.  One  keeps  wondering  lime  they  go.  I 
sympathize  with  the  bewildered  Cliinaman  who  rode 
on  one  ofthese  street  cars  for  the  first  time.  His  face 
was  alive  with  astonishment.  He  peered  out  of  one 
end  of  the  car  and  then  the  other.  He  looked  this 
side  and  that  side.  Ho  turned  an  exploring  gaze  [ 
on  the  conductor.  He  seemed  ready  to  burst  with 
compressed  wonder.  In  his  utter  bowild  rment, 
j  he  finally  broke  out  in  the  following  exhaustive 
announcement:  "No  hossee,  no  pullee,  no  pushee 

,  — go  like  "  etc.    That  Chinaman  will  never  rest 

*  till  he  invents  a  cable  road  for  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  Typical  Californian. 
I  From  my  observation,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
typical  Californian  is  large-hearted,  generous,  and 
easy  to  be  entreated.  The  rude  experiences  of 
early  days  has  begotten  within  him  the  spirit  of 
kindliness.  The  fostering  of  many  benevolont  in- 
stitutitions  here  proves  this.  Tlie  Miismic,  Odd 
Fellow  and  kindred  orders  are  in  a  flourishing  con-  j 
dition.  Church  societies,  orphanages,  and  relief 
societies  abound.  We  hear  cheerful  testimony  to 
the  excellency  of  these  charitable  institutions. 
The  Industrial  school  is  a  noble  provision  for  way- 
ward youths  who  lack  parental  restraint. 

Kindertrarten  Work  in  Snn  Francisco. 
There  is  a  work  going  on  here  among  the  three 
and  four-year-old  children,  the  waifs  of  the  by- 
ways and  alleys,  that  is  attracting  nniversal  atten- 
tion and  recognition.  In  company  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Hemphill  and  Mrs  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  I  visited  two 
of  the  leading  charity  kindergartens  ol  the  city. 
These  two  kindergartens  have  each  two  classes, 
and  have  an  enrollment  of  about  200  little  child- 
ren under  six  years  of  age,  every  one  of  whom  has 
been  picked  up  from  the  streets.  In  these  kinder-  i 
gartens  the  children  are  many  of  them  clothed,  and 
all  of  them  are  lunched  every  day.  This  class  of 
children  live  in  the  "Barbary  Coast" — the  Five  | 


Puiuts  of  San  Francisco.  What  is  most  noteworthy 
in  regard  to  this  great  work  is  that  these  200  little 
hapless  waifs  have  been  gathered  and  grouped  and 
trained  by  the  efforts  of  a  single  Bible  class,  in  Cal- 
vary Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Cooper,  who  accompanied  us  in  this  interest- 
ing visit.  Mrs  Cooper  has  for  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years  prepared  the  Educational  Report  of  the  State 
of  California  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington, Commissioner  Eaton  having  secured  her 
services  during  his  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast  seven- 
teen years  ago.  This  devoted  and  earnest  Christ- 
ian woman  is  a  cousin  of  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll, 
to  whom  she  is  greatly  attached,  and,  like  him,  she 
is  the  champion  and  friend  of  our  helpless  and 
hapless  children.  Nearly  $3,000  has  been  freely 
donated  during  the  past  year  to  this  work,  which  is 
carried  on  by  this  remarkable  Bible  class.  This  is 
practical  piety,  practical  benevolence.  The  young 
ladies  of  the  class  assist  the  trained  kindergarten 
teachers  every  day.  They  also  make  the  clothes 
needed.  The  Bible  class  numbers  some  two  or 
three  hundred  enrolled  members  of  both  sexes,  in 
ages  ranging  from  IG  to  80  years.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  that  a  pastor  who  fellowships  such 
practical  piety  as  this  hears  such  loud  calls  from  so 
many  cities  of  the  East.  A  religion  that  has  every- 
thing for  a  future  world,  but  nothing  for  this,  has 
nothing  for  either. 

Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Flowerg. 
What  a  deluge  of  flowers!  The  markets  are  gorg- 
ed, overburdened,  inundated,  and  the  overflow  fills 
every  street  corner.  Wagons  are  slopping  over 
with  it.  Impromptu  stalls  for  vending  spring  up 
in  every  imaginable  place,  and  the  irrepressible 
Chinese  huckster,  with  his  pendant  basket  is  hawk- 
ing it  about  from  door  to  door.  Tnere  are  great, 
jolly,  red-cheeked  peaches;  bouncing  pears,  crisp 
and  refreshing;  luscious  grapes,  full  of  the  sweet- 
ness ol  June  mornings;  oranges,  apricots,  limes, 
dates,  figs  and  berries  of  every  description!  A  stem 
of  plums,  ten  inches  in  length,  contained  forty- 
seven  robust  delicious,  full-grown  plums.  The 
leaves  were  all  crushed  and  rolled  into  nothingness 
by  the  giant  strides  of  growth,  while  trying  to  as- 
sert themselves.  Thirty-five  varieties  of  peaches, 
thirty-four  of  pears,  nine  of  figs,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  of  grapes  were  exhibited  by  one  man  at 
a  pomological  fair.  Besides  this,  he  boasted  a  splen. 
did  pair  of  twins,  as  pretty  as  peaches.  Beat  that 
who  can!  Flowers  here  abound  from  seed  to  ma- 
turity with  astonishing  celerity.  A  park,  or  plaza, 
as  they  term  it,  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years' 
growth,  till  it  reaches  almost  tropical  luxuriance. 
The  markets  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  so 
large  and  prolific  that  I  should  imperil  my  reputa- 
tion for  veracity  were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  them. 


GRASS  VAI.I.EY  AND  NEVADA  CITY. 

An  Eastern  traveler  who  has  been  visiting  the 
above  named  towns,  writes  to  the  Havana,  N.  Y. 
JoHrnnl  as  follows: 

Nevada  city  is  the  county  seit  of  this  county,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  5,000.  The  court  house 
and  county  buildings  are  handsome  structures  and 
occupy  a  commanding  view  of  the  city.  As  a  busi- 
ness centre  this  city  hae  many  advantages,  many 
rich  mines  being  located  within  easy  access  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares.  The  major  portion  of 
the  mines,  however,  are  scattered  along  Deer  creek, 
many  of  which  are  very  rich  in  quartz.  There  is 
some  sluice  mining  within  the  city  limits,  although 
the  profits  derived  from  the  same  are  very  small 
as  compared  with  the  quartz  mining.  From  an 
area  of  six  miles,  no  less  than  $80,000,000  have 
been  taken,  and  it  has  been  said  that  $2,000,000 
are  now  taken  annually.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  ancient  looking  stores  and  buildings,  befitting  | 
the  early  days  of  California,  abound  on  all  sides. 
The  hotels  are  largo  and  commodious  and  are  fitted 
up  in  true  California  style.  Several  fine  blocks 
also  meet  the  eye  on  the  principal  streets.  Much 
rustle  and  bustle  for  a  small  city  is  perceptible 
among  the  people,  and  all  seem  to  be  chuck  full  of 
business.  The  climate  is  very  desirable — warm 
days  and  cool  nights— with  slight  snows  in  the  win- 
ter. The  Providence  is  one  of  the  best  producing 
mines  in  this  locality,  is  operated  with  the  latest 
improved  machinery,  and  pays  a  handsome  divi- 
dend to  its  stockholders. 

Grass  Valley  is  a  city  of  about  7,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  situated  about  four  miles  from  the  county 
seat.  It  has  long  been  noted  for  the  rich  mineral 
wealth  abounding  within  its  limits,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a  building  in  the  whole  city 
but  stands  upon  grounds  which  have  been  dug  over 
by  hardy  miners.  The  buildings  present  very 
much  the  same  appearance  as  those  of  Nevada  j 
City,  the  hotels  being  among  the  finest.  The  c\\y  \ 
supports  two  daily  newspapers,  the  Dnily  Union, 
and  Free  Lance,  and  one  weekly  paper,  the  Tidittgit.  \ 
There  is  an  unusual  amount  of  push  and  and  ener- 
gy in  this  city,  and  money  changing  hands  freely 
within  its  limits.  These  two  cities  are  connected 
with  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  by  the  Nevada 
Couniy  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  at  a  distance  of 
about  15  miles,  for  riding  which  the  traveler  pays 
the  modest  sum  of  $1.75  This  city  supports  five 
churches,  has  a  noted  Con  vent  school,  and  numerous 
secret  societies,  the  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  owning 
the  finest  structure  in  the  city.  There  are  several  \ 
rich  quartz  mines  in  this  vicinity,  principal  among  | 


which  are  the  Idaho,  which  has  paid  over  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  consecutive  dividends  of  large  pro- 
portions, the  New  York  Hill,  also  a  dividend  payer 
the  Rocky  Bar,  Centennial  and  many  other  paying 
mines  unnecessary  to  name.  The  former  mine  hM 
several  levels,  the  lowest  of  which  extends  under 
ground  about  1,300  feeet.  Immense  hoisting  worki 
have  been  brought  into  requisition  for  operating 
the  same,  and  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  watch  the 
monster  engine,  as  it  hoists  and  lowers  the  freight- 
ed cages  back  and  forth  into  the  mine.  The  cable 
used  for  hoisting  purposes  is  nearly  eight  inches  in 
width  by  three-q.iarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
and  the  reader  can  thus  form  some  idea  of  its  di- 
mensions when  the  number  of  feet  which  we  have 
mentioned  have  been  wound  upon  the  hnge  rollers. 
These  mines  are  run  night  and  day.  Several  men 
find  work  for  themselves  in  the  sluices  from  this 
mine,  and  good  wages  are  realized  from  the  tailings. 


TAPPING  A  CALIFORNIA  LAKE. 

A  writer  in  the  Virginia  City  Chronicle  of  recent 
date,  says; 

Mention  was  made  in  this  paper  Fome  time  ago 
of  the  project  of  Col.  Merrill  and  P.  N.  Marker,  of 
Washoe  City,  to  tap  Eagle  Lake,  Cal.,  and  utilize 
its  water  power.  The  novel  scheme  is  now  being 
carried  out.  Eagle  lake  is  located  in  Lassen  coun- 
ty, California,  100  miles  north  of  Reno,  and  near 
the  projected  course  of  the  Nevada  and  Oregon  rail- 
road.  It  is  thirty  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide, 
and  contains  116  square  miles-of  water  surface.  It 
has  no  known  outlet.  Unlike  Lake  Bigler,  it 
freezes  over  in  winter,  and  is  swarming  with  trout. 
Notwithstanding  its  great  supply  of  fish,  they  are 
difficult  to  take  with  a  hook,  and  can  only  be  caught 
,  in  any  quantity  by  spearing,  or  by  the  use  of  seines. 
It  is  said  that  immense  shoals  of  the  trout,  mostly 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  acres  in  extent,  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  lake,  leaping  out  of  the  water 
like  diminutive  porpoises.  They  resemble  the 
Truckee  river  trout  strongly,  and  there  are  so  many 
of  them  that  the  lake  water  has  a  fishy  taste. 
Messrs.  Marker  and  Merrill  own  the  lake,  and  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  timber  and  farming  land  ad- 
jacent. Tliey  are  running  a  tunnel,  which  will  be 
over  7,000  feet  long,  to  tap  the  waters  of  the  bke 
at  a  point  twelve  feet  below  its  bed.  The  tunnel  is 
now  in  250  feet  and  is  being  pushed  forward  by  two 
j  shifts  of  workmen.  When  the  lake  is  reached  the 
I  fall  of  water  will  be  used  to  run  a  saw-mill  and 
(  flume,  which  will  be  built  from  the  mill  to  Belfast, 
j  twenty-six  miles  distant.  The  timber  cut  in  the 
I  mill,  and  cord-wood,  will  be  floated  down  the  flume, 
and  its  waters  will  be  further  used  for  irrigating 
the  thousands  of  acr>  s  near  Belfast  which  need  but 
their  fertilizing  touch  to  swell  with  an  abundant  har- 
vest. The  timber  around  the  shores  of  the  lake  is 
mostly  spruce,  yellow  pine,  and  sugar-pine.  The 
trees  are  not  so  large  in  girth  as  those  of  Truckee 
and  Bigler  woodland,  but  are  unusually  tall  and 
straight.  The  majority  of  the  pine  trees  will  yield 
\  four  sixteen  foot  logs  before  a  limb  is  touched. 
The  project  of  draining  the  waters  of  such  a  large 
sheet  as  Eagle  Lake,  and  forcing  them  to  actually 
serve  as  hewers  of  wood  and  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
is  an  ambitious  one,  and  is  worthy  of  western  en- 
terprise. 


A  NEW  PRODUCT  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

The  cuHivatioa  of  the  grape  is  just  now  attract- 
ing more  attention  than  ever,  in  this  State.  Many 
persons  predict  that  the  yield  of  the  vine  will  in  a 
few  years  be  of  greater  financial  importance  in  Cal- 
ifornia than  the  wheat  crop.  There  is  an  immense 
belt  of  foothill  land,  specially  well  adapted  for  viti- 
culture, which  yet  remains  to  be  settled.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
grape  growing  can  be  had  in  the  foothills  for  $1.25 
an  acre,  and  in  railroad  limits  such  land  can  be 
had  or  $2. .50  per  acre.  The  discovery  of  a  new 
product  of  the  grape  is  announced,  in  which  vine- 
yardists  will  be  interested.  The  New  York  Sun 
says  :  "A  French  chemist  has  obtained  a  very  val- 
uable oil  from  the  kernels  of  the  grape — the  refuse 
left  after  distilling  brandy  or  making  verdigris, 
being  dried  and  ground  fine  in  an  ordinary  mill, 
and  the  yield  of  oil  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
fineness  of  the  grinding.  The  oil  is  sweeter  than 
nut  oil,  and  remains  fluid  at  a  lower  temperature. 
When  burned  in  lamps  it  gives  abrigbt,  smokeless, 
odorless,  and  agreeable  flame. — Red  Bluff  Sentinel. 


A  BRIGHT  FUTURE. 

The  Oakland  Tribune,  which  is  zealously  and 
ably  advocating  the  establishment  of  manufactures 
in  California,  truthfully  says: 

The  making  of  all  we  consume  is  only  a  question 
of  a  few  years.  The  one  thing  we  want  is  popula- 
tion, and  that  will  come  as  soon  as  men  prefer  the 
best  climate  and  advantages.  Iron  has  just  begun 
to  pour  itself  into  our  marts  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  Here  in  building  railroads,  ships  and 
houses  and  a  thousand  other  iron  things  is  our 
greatest  hope.  The  coal  to  melt  our  iron  will  soon 
be  here.  It  is  found  and  can  be  transported  when- 
ever needed.  The  future  of  California  is  as  bright 
as  that  of  any  land  under  the  sun.  A  few  rich  men 
run  away,  but  we  have  money  eBough  left  to  devel- 
op our  resources,  and  the  wise  will  soon  see  how  to 
do  it. 
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THE  IRON  INTEREST. 


How  the  Coast  Expends  Ten  Mil- 
lions Yearly. 


AN  INDUSTRY 


TO  KEEP 
UOME. 


MONEY  AT 


Iron  and  Coal  in  California,  Oreg^on  and 
Washington  Territory — Bnilclln$;  Ships 
For  All  Countries. 


A  writer  in  the  Chronicle,  of  this  city,  who  has 
given  the  above  subject,  in  all  of  its  bearings, 
much  consideration,  furnishes  that  journal,  undfr 
the  above  headings,  the  following  exceedingly  val- 
uable and  highly  instructive  article  : 

A  contemplation  of  the  figures  which  represent 
the  extent  and  the  value  of  the  iron  interest  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  will  astonish  most  readers.  It 
may  be  declared  as  an  axiom  of  commercial  im- 
portance that  any  country  or  community  which 
enjoys  a  traffic  in  iron,  whether  in  its  production 
or  its  manufacture,  possesses  therein  the  certain 
resource  and  means  to  great  and  permanent  wealth. 
Especially  is  this  true  where  to  mines  of  iron  ade- 
quate deposits  of  coal,  its  most  essential  adjunct, 
are  added.   The  accumulation  of  the  enormous 
wealth  which  England  now  conspicuously  boasts 
among  all  the  nations  of  Europe  is  attributable 
more  to  her  iron  and  coal,  and  to  the  manufactures 
and  commerce  ivhich  the  two  have  given  her,  than 
to  any  other,  if  not  to  all  other,  of  her  vast  re- 
sources.  And  of  the  United  States  the  common- 
wealths of  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri  are  promi- 
nent in  measure  of  wealth  and  importance  from  a 
similar  cause.   Indeed,  the  iron  and  coal  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  made  and  maintained  the  Keystone 
State  as  she  now  stands,  first  in  the  rank  of  all  the 
States  in  point  of  domestic  proseprity  and  wealth- 
An  Enormous  Yearly  Importation. 
It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  there  is  annually 
brought  to  California,  in  this  port  of  San  Francis- 
co, a  total  of  above  ten  million  dollars  worth  of 
iron  in  crude  pig  and  manufactured  shape,  and  al- 
though somewhat  the  larger  proportion  of  this  is 
of  American  product  or  manufacture,  the  importa- 
tion from  Europe,  mainly  from  England,  is  not 
much  below  five  millions,  as  a  matter  of  fact;  in- 
deed, the  official  statement  proves  all  that  is  here 
a-isumed.   During  the  year  1879  the  importation 
into  this  port  was:  of  foreign  iron,  16,990,323 
pounds:   of  American  iron,  22,426  475  pounds. 
For  1880:  of  foreign,  18,877,475  pounds;  of  Amer- 
ican, 12,601,383  pounds.    This  j-ear  the  importation 
is  given:  of  foreign,  27,421,063  pounds;  of  Amer- 
ican, 19, .583, 271  pounds.    The  foreign  iron  is  chief- 
ly railroad  bars,  what  is  known  to  the  iron  trade  as 
bar  and  trundle  iron  and  muck  iron.   Under  the 
head  of  American  iron  comes,  besides  railroad  bars 
and  bar  and  bundle,  such  qualities  as  sheet  and 
plate,  fishplates,  spikes,  rivets  and  nuts  for  railroad- 
ing uses,  and  countless  iron  tools,  implements,  de- 
vices, etc.,  to  be  found  in  iron  warehouses,  hard- 
ware stores,  and  in  other  establishments.  Then 
there  is  to  be  reckoned  the  enormous  quantity  of 
nails  used  on  this  coast,  and  the  vast  requirements 
of  the  foundries,  machine  shops,  smithies,  and  all 
manner  of  places  in  which  iron  forms  the  staple  or 
is  a  concomitant  of  the  manufacturing  or  mechan- 
ical process,  the  cost  of  the  iron  itself,  and  the  val- 
ue of  the  manufacture  of  it  in  its  thousand  and 
one  forms. 

Excellent  Iron  Ore  on  This  Coast. 
It  is  already  known  that  there  are  iron  mines  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  and  in  our  own 
State.  The  iron  ore  found  in  Clipper  Gap  is  not 
excelled,  if  equalled,  by  the  best  qualities  of  Eu- 
rope. The  iron  of  Puget  sound  is  of  superior 
quality,  and  so  also  is  that  of  Oswego,  on  the  Wil- 
lamette, a  few  miles  south  of  Portland,  a^.d  also  of 
the  Chehalem  mountains,  to  the  west  of  that  chief 
commercial  city  of  Oregon.  In  conjunction  with 
these  actual  discoveries  and  possessions,  likely  to 
be  augmented  in  years  to  come,  but  now  known  to 
be  of  ample  extent  to  warrant  their  utilization  in 
mining,  there  are  besides  large  and  apparently  ex- 
haustless  coal  mines  in  these  same  States,  and  in 
the  territory  upon  Puget  Sound.  Scientific  explor- 
ers of  the  coast  believe  that  anthracite  coal  will  yet 
be  discovered,  and  "finds"  of  it  in  small  seams  may 
have  been  chronicled.  The  coal  mines,  or  nearly 
all  of  them,  are  regularly  worked,  and  afford  em- 
ployment to  a  large  aggregate  of  hands  and  to  a 
coasting  fleet  of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 
But  the  iron  mines,  which  in  the  East,  In  Europe, 
particularly  in  England,  would  be  eagerly  taken  in 
hand  and  turned  to  profitable  account,  are  almost 
neglected. 

Investments  Wanted. 

And  yet  California  can  excel  the  world  in  convert- 
ing the  ore  into  manufactures  if  the  men  of  capi- 
tal and  energy  within  her  boundary  shall  ever  ex- 
hibit the  enterprise  to  possess  themselves  of  these 
bountiful  resources.  In  doing  this  they  will  not 
only  greatly  enrich  themselves,  but  also  promote 
the  growth,  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  their 
State  and  its  peerlsss  chief  port,  but  they  will  in 
one  respect  do  even  more  and  better  than  all  this— 
they  will  open  the  broad  fields  of  industry  and 
usefulnes  to  the  thousands  of  youths  and  adults 


who  are  now  a  growing  peril  and  a  constant  scandal 
to  the  community  as  hoodlums  and  vagabonds,  and 
divert  these  dangerous  and  corrupting  classes  into 
the  means  of  thrifty  labor  and  an  honest  life.  In 
doing  this  the  owners  of  capital  would  do  more  to 
bring  wealth  to  themselves,  security  and  prosperity 
to  the  community,  plenty  and  comfort  to  the  poor, 
and  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  classes  most  in 
need  of  their  prudent  aid,  than  they  can  by  any 
other  means.  There  is  not  a  worker — boy  or  man, 
girl  or  woman — in  all  the  world  who  can  compete 
favorably  in  the  field  of  intelligent  and  progressive 
labor  with  the  average  San  Francisco  lad  or 
maid  of  the  class  usually  stigmatized  as  hoodlum. 
They  have  the  brawn  and  brain  in  excess  of  any  oth- 
ers of  their  station  in  life.  All  tney  lack  and  re- 
quire is  the  opportunity  to  properly  and  with  fair 
recompense  apply  the  one  and  the  other. 

What  Iron  Worlis  Would  Arcomplish. 
There  is  room,  there  is  need  of  a  large  iron  man- 
ufacturing establishment  in  San  Francisco,  or  near 
this  city,  or  upon  the  bay.  At  such  a  place  employ- 
ment could  be  given  to  a  thousand  or  more  of  the 
class  now  idle  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  or 
all  the  time,  for  actual  want  of  opportunity  to  earn 
an  honest  living.  Other  thousands  could  be  fur- 
nished with  employment  in  the  mines,  getting  out 
the  ore,  and  in  other  ways  preliminary  to  its  manu- 
facture. And  the  bulk,  if  not  all,  of  this  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  is  annually  sent  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  East  and  to  Europe  for  the  crude  and 
manufactured  iron,  could  be  retained  at  home.  It 
would  thus  tend  to  enrich,  to  benefit  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  to  expand  the  grandeur  of  our  own  State. 
A  twentieth  part  of  the  immense  sum  worse  than 
wasted  in  miuing  stocks  would,  if  advantageously 
applied,  build  her  such  iron  works  as  to  secure  to 
S.m  Francisco  a  share  of  the  shipbuilding  which  is 
now  largely  monopolized  on  the  Clyde,  at  Birken- 
head, and  on  the  Delaware.  The  traffic  of  Asia  is 
within  our  reach.  Oar  iron  will  give  us  a  surer 
grip  upon  it. 


self.  Coming  4owd  the  river  from  Tahoe,  the  first 
break  after  leaving  the  Truckee  lumber  company's 
territory  is  Donner  creek,  which  heads  in  Donner 
lake.  The  timber  around  the  lake  is  pretty  well  cut 
out,  and  there  is  probably  less  than  10,000,000  feet 
in  the  whole  basin  up  to  where  the  road  cross- 
es the  summit.  On  Trout  creek,  which  comes 
through  the  town  of  Truckee,  there  are  20,000,- 
000  feet;  Aldon  creek  has  60,000,000,  Prosser 
creek  150,000,000,  Sage  Hen,  a  tributary  of  Little 
Truckee,  200,000,000. 

On  the  Little  Truckee  and  branches  there  will  be 
found  the  vast  quantity  of  1,000,000,000  feet,  be- 
sides 4,000,000,  cords  of  wood.  About  half  this 
quantity  lies  in  a  red  fir  country  from  Webster  lake 
around  the  high  levelcountry  thatcrosses  the  sum- 
mits west  of  there,  and  it  will  come  this  way  rather 
than  seek  a  market  across  the  rough  country  be- 
tween there  and  Sacramento  valley.  In  Truckee 
valley  and  the  divide  between  Little  Truckee  and 
Sierra  and  Sardine  valleys,  another  thousand  mil- 
lion can  be  cut  and  run  out  to  Boca.  From  Camp 
T>venty  to  Verdi  there  must  be  100,000,000,  but  it 
will  be  more  apt  to  come  out  as  wood  than  as  lum- 
ber, as  it  is  a  very  rough  and  dry  country,  and 
rather  scattered.  Dog  valley  lies  back  of  Crystal 
Poak  ahd  has  excellent  facilities  for  reaching  the 
track.  It  will  afford  between  ,50,000,000  and  75,000,- 
000.  Such  vast  figures  as  are  given  above  afford 
but  little  significance  to  the  ordinary  reader.  A 
city  like  San  Francisco  could  be  built  out  of  such  a 
body  of  timber,  and  it  would  never  be  noticed. — 
liaral  Press. 


FIRST  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Qen.  Sherman  has  given  this  account  of  tl 
discovery  of  gold  in  California: 

I  remembar  that  one  day  two  men,  Americans, 
came  into  the  office  and  inquired  for  the  Governor. 
1  asked  their  business,  and  one  answered  that  they 
had  just  come  down  from  Captain  Sutter  on  special 
business  and  wanted  to  see  Governor  Mason  in  per- 
son.  I  took  them  in  to  the  Colonel  and  left  them 
together.   After  some  time  the  Colonel  came  to  his 
door  and  called  me.    I  went  in,  and  my  attention 
was  directed  to  a  scries  of  papers  unfolded  on  the 
table,  on  which  lay  about  half  an  ounce  of  placer 
gold.    Mason  said  to  me,  "What  is  that?"  I 
touched  it  and  asked,  "Is  it  gold?"     Mason  asked 
me  if  I  had  ever  seen  native  gold.  I  answered  that 
in  1844  I  was  in  Upper  Georgia,  and  there  saw  some 
native  gold,  but  that  it  was  much  finer  than  this, 
and  that  it  was  in  phials  or  transparent  quills;  but 
1  said  that  if  this  were  gold  it  could  be  easily  tested 
—first  by  its  malleability,  and  next  by  acids.  I 
tpok  a  piece  in  my  teeth,  and  the  metallic  luster 
was  perfect.   I  then  called  to  the  clerk  (Baden)  to 
bring  an  axe  and  hatchet  from  the  back  yard. 
When  they  were  brought,  I  took  the  largest  piece 
and  beat  it  flat,  and  beyond  doubt  it  was  a  metal, 
and  a  pure  metal,  btill,  we  attached  no  importance 
to  the  fact,  for  gold  was  known  to  exist  at  San  Fer- 
nando an  yet  was  not  considered  of  much  import- 
ance. 


AND  ITS 


TIMBER    ON    THE  TRUCKEE 
TRIBUTARIES. 

The  R^no  Gazette  has  taken  pains  to  secure  infor- 
mation concerning  the  visible  supply  of  timber  still 
remaining  in  the  basin  of  the  Truckee  river  and 
its  tributaries  to  meet  statements  made  now  and 
then  that  the  timber  of  that  region  is  approaching 
exhaustion.    It  says  tliat  a  study  of  the  country 
will  convince  the  most  careless  observer  that  the 
ocean  of  timber  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Sum- 
mit, on  the  east  by  the  sage  brush  valleys  of  Wash- 
oe Lake  and  the  Carson,  on  the  north  by  Sierra  val- 
ley, and  on  the  south  by  Like  Tahoe,  has  hardly 
been  tapped.     It  is  true  that  many  hillsides  have 
been  denuded  by  wood  choppers,  and  large  patches 
cleaned  out  by  sawmills.    It  is  true  that  the  Com- 
stook  has  absorbed  a  tliousand  million  feet  of  tim- 
ber and  lumber,  and  that  the  vast  desert  between 
here  and  Salt  Lake  has  probably  taken  as  much 
more  in  the  last  twenty  years,  yet  there  are  fields 
larger  than  those  drawn  upon,  that  remain  un- 
touched and  it  is  within  the  truth  that  the  greatcan- 
yon  of  the  Truckee  and  its  tributaries  would  stand 
a  similar  draft  for  50  years  to  come.    Timber  ex- 
perts who  have  been  consulted  by  the  writer,  esti- 
mate that  there  remains  standing  in  locations  that 
make  it  available  to  market  with  very  little  addi- 
tions to  the  present  facilities  over  5,000,000,000 
cords  of  wood.   Allowing  a  daily  product  of  40,000 
feet  of  lumber  to  the  mill,  for  200  days  in  the  year 
— which  is  a  very  high  estimate  of  a  season's  run, — 
this  would  last  the  mills  now  running  62 'i  years. 
Ar  )und  Lake  Tahoe  there  has  been  an  immense 
body  of  timber,  and  although  it  has  been  cut  into 
very  largely,  it  is  still  believed  that  there  is  a  thou- 
sand million  feet  still  standing.    Hope  valley  has 
a  large  quantity  of  timber  that  is  untouched.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  lake  there  is  a  very  nice  lot  of 
timber  that  is  falling  before  the  axes  of  Folsom  & 
Marlette's  men.   Between  Tahoe  and  the  town  of 
Truckee  there  are  nearly  .500,000,000  feet  that  can 
be  reached  by  the  Truckee  Lumber  company's  works, 
which  are  very  complete,  and  comprise  damson  the 
river  for  floating  logs,  and  chutes  in  the  mountains 
for  transporting  them  down.   On  Squaw  Crrek  and 
other  branches  there  are  large  patches  that  will 
come  in.    On  the  east  side  of  the  Truckee  river  a 
number  of  branches  come  in.   The  first  is  Martis 
creek.   The  mills  of  Richardson  Bros,  and  MoFar- 
land  stand  in  a  basin  that  will  turn  out  over  100,- 
000,000  feet.    George  Schaeffer  has  a  very  fine  lot  of 
timber  that  will  ksep  his  mill  running  for  years.  He 
will  soon  move  further  up  the  creek.  Juniper 
creek,  where  Burckhalter  built  his  railroad,  will 
turn  out  over  75,000,000  and  the  road  can  carry 
more  from  a  small  flat  at  the  head  of  Martis  creek, 
and  from  the  Tahoe  divide.    Wicko's  country,  east 
of  Bronco,  is  very  steep  and  high,  but  it  has  a  fine 
growth.    It  will  likely  be  cut  for  wood  and  rtumed 
out.    It  is  very  well  watered  and  small  flumescould 
bo  swung  around  over  every  part  of  it.   It  will  fur- 
nish 200,000  cords  of  four-foot  wood.   Between  Ju- 
nii)er  and  Wicke's  creek  lies  a  very  rough  canyon, 
on  Gray's  cr';ek  that  has  nearly  .50,000,000  feet  of 
timber.    Between  Wicko's  and  Verdi,  on  the  east 
side,  there  is  probably  another  50,000,000  feet.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Truckee  lies  the  main  supply. 
The  east  side  is  a  narrow  ridge,  but  the  west  side 
rises  into  the  grand  range  of  the  Bierra  Nevada  it- 


ORANGB  GROWING. 

R.  H.  Gilinorc  recently  read  a  paper  on  orange  cul- 
ture before  the  Anaheim  Uorticultural  Society  in  the 
coarse  of  whicli  he  said  : 

California  now  produces  more  oranges  than  the  mar- 
kets of  this  coast  will  dispose  of  at  remunerative  pri- 
ces. It  is  probable  that  the  liome  consumption  of  or- 
anges will  increase,  but  at  the  same  time  the  produc- 
tion is  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio,  and  an  Eastern 
market  must  be  found  or  the  day  will  come  when  our 
fruit  will  rot  on  the  ground.  It  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  we  will  again  enjoy  the  former  high  prices  of  or- 
anges in  California,  nor  is  it  necessary  in  order  to  make 
the  culture  of  them  profitable.  An  orange  tree  in  good 
bearing  condition  will  yield  large  returns,  even  though 
the  price  be  less  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  But  every- 
thing depends  on  the  quality  of  the  fruit — it  must  be 
first-class.  The  history  of  fruit  culture  throughout  the 
United  States  demonstrates  the  fact  that  all  fruit  of  a 
superior  quality  always  finds  a  paying  market,  and  the 
business  and  profits  have  been  increasing  for  many 
yeai-s. 

In  order  to  raise  good  oranges  we  must  have  healthy 
trees.  A  tree  whose  lungs  (its  leaves)  and  bark  are  cov- 
ered with  fungus  and  whose  sap  is  sucked  by  myriads 
of  scale  insects,  even  if  it  does  produce  a  good  fruit, 
must  have  a  very  up-hill  job,  and  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  praise  and  sympathy.  The  owners  of  such  trees 
should  certainly  use  every  means  to  effectually  clean 
them,  or  I  fear  the  fruit  will  never  rank  first-class.  The 
best  varieties  must  also  be  studied,  and  propagated  by 
budding.  If  a  superior  seedling  is  found,  piojiagate  it. 
All  seedlings  are  not  superior,  and  an  orchard  of  seed- 
lings is  therefore  unreliable  property.  I  believe  it  is 
now  generally  conceded  that  orange  is  its  owu  best 
stock.  China  lemon  root  probably  produces  quicker  re- 
tiu'ns  and  more  growth  of  bud  in  a  given  time,  the  tree 
in  after  years  being  less  satisfactory,  offering  less  resis- 
tance to  wind,  and  being  more  susceptible  to  frost;  the 
fruit  said  by  many  to  be  larger,  but  thicker  rind,  coar- 
ser in  texture  and  flavor.  The  same  applies  to  the  lime, 
but  perhaps  to  a  less  extent.  Some  may  deny  this,  but 
I  tliink  most  orchardists  will  concur  in  it. 

The  fungus  and  scale  insect  question  is  a  serious  one. 
Some  localities  seem  to  be  particularly  afflicted,  while 
others  are  entirely  exempt.  Occasionally  we  find  or- 
chards free,  or  nearly  so,  from  it,  while  others  near  are 
affected.  I  am  quite  certain  a  yo>ing  orchard  taken  in 
time  can  be  saved  from  it  by  good  care  and  the  liberal 
use  of  washes.  The  green  aphis  is  probably  to  a  great 
extent  responsible  for  this  fungus  by  first  coating  the 
tree  with  its  exudation  (honey  dew),  the  first  cause,  I 
believe. 

The  gum  disease  is  a  problem  not  yet  satisfactorily 
solved.  Both  cauKe  and  cure  have  received  nuuh  at- 
tention, but  with  no  positive  solution.  Old  trees  are 
oftener  afflicted  than  young  ones,  yet  I  have  often  seen 
young,  well  cared  for,  thrifty  trees  alTected  with  it 
Impoverishment  of  the  soil,  too  much  or  too  little  irri- 
gation, and  poor  cultivation  rank  first  among  the  sup- 
posed causi  B,  resulting  in  an  unheaitliy  condition  of 
the  sap.  The  common  remedy  is  the  removal  of  the 
diseased  bark  and  wood,  and  a  coating  of  some  protect- 
ing wash  from  the  atmosphere. 

Nearly  every  county  adipted  to  the  growth  of  the  or- 
ange appears  to  be  subject  to  strong  winds.  In  select- 
ing a  location  for  a  grove,  a  protected  spot  is  very  ad- 
vantageous, but  many  otherwise  suitable  locations  ex- 
ist, and  it  should  be  the  first  care  of  the  orchardist  to 
grow  artificial  wind-bn  nks,  and  string  them  along 
plentifully. 


NEW  VINEYARDS. 

The  Petaluma  Argna  says  :  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  things  in  the  upper  end  o'  our  county 
is  the  number  of  young  vineyards  just  now  in  their 
first  foliage.  In  almost  every  instance  the  cut- 
tings seem  to  have  taken  root  and  present  a  most 
healthy  and  thrifty  appearance.  Notably  between 
Healdsburg  and  Cloverdalc  these  youug  vineyards 
aie  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  The  reddish  soil  of 
that  belt  of  country  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  grapes.  On  every  hand  we  noticed 
hillsides  being  denuded  of.trees.  and  undergrowth 
preparatory  to  planting  vines  the  coming  season. 
In  a  few  years,  at  the  farthest,  the  whole  region  will 
present  the  appearance  of  one  continuous  vine- 
yard. 
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VITICULTURE  IN  NAPA  COUNTY. 

A  dispatch  from  St.  Louis  of  rccijnt  date  says  that 
Prof.  George  Hussman  of  the  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity who  recently  visited  the  Pacific  coast,  would 
start  within  a  day  or  two  to  California,  to  make  his 
homo  on  the  Napa  County  vineyards  of  J.  W.  Si- 
monton,  and  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  viti- 
culture in  which  his  reputation  here  is  of  the  high- 
est. His  scientific  tastes  and  practical  experience 
cannot  fail  to  contribute  materially  to  the  vine- 
growing  intersBts  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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RBAD   AND  CIRCULATE. 

When  you  have  read  lliis  paper  preserve  It 
and  lend  it  to  your  nelfflibors,  or  Nend  U  to 
■ome  friend  in  tlie  Kastern,  Western  or  South- 
ern StatJ's,  Canada,  Kntrland  and  Conti- 
nental Karope.  who  will  value  the  Informa- 
tion it  contains,  ami  mijrhl  be  liltely  tocome 
or  send  intelliijent,  industilous  farmers  to 
settle  in  California. 


TBB  WAY  TO  OBTAIN  POPULATION. 

The  necessity  of  miikiug  known  abroad,  the 
adyantages  California  presents  to  farmers  and 
artizans,  has  now  become  thoroughly  fixed  in 
the  minds  of  all  her  intelligent  inhabitants. 
There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  this  great 
State,  with  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  square 
miles,  should  not  have  a  population  of  ten 
times  its  present  number.  All  that  is  requisite 
to  this  end,  is  intelligent,  honest  effort.  Cali- 
fornia has  fifty-two  counties,  one  of  them — San 
Bernardino — larger  than  the  six  New  England 
States:  and  this  one  county  has  the  capacity 
for  comfortably  supporting  three  millions  of 
people.  The  State,  as  a  whole,  can  easily 
support  twenty-five  millions.  We  have  less 
than  one  million.  We  need  population,  and 
can  have  it. 

Now,  to  this  end,  we  ask  the  co-operation  of 
our  friends,  of  the  different  counties  of  the 
State.  We  want  them  to  furnish  us,  for  pub- 
lication in  this  Journal,  reliable  information  as 
to  the  amount  of  government  land,  surveyed 
and  unsurveyed,  there  is  in  their  county;  to 
what  it  is  best  adapted.  Also,  how  much,  and 
the  character  of  the  land  for  sale  by  private 
parties;  the  price  and  terms  of  payment;  and 
whether  irrigation  is  required  or  not;  the  school 
and  church  facilities;  how  near  to  a  market, 
and  the  means  and  cost  of  reaching  it;  and  all 
necessary  information  that  an  immigrant  may 
need,  so  that  when  he  leaves  the  Northwest, 
the  Middle  States,  New  England,  or  Europe, 
he  may  come  to  us  with  an  intelligent  idea  of 
where  he  is  to  go,  what  he  intends  to  do,  the 
cost  of  the  land  he  intends  to  cultivate,  and 
the  kind  of  farming  he  purposes  to  engage  in. 
Thus  he  will  be  saved  waste  of  time  and  un- 
necessary expense.  It  behooves  the  residents 
of  the  various  counties  of  our  State  to  furnish 
this  needed  information,  and  we  will  give 
it  wide  publicity;  the  result  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all. 


SIL.K  CVLTURE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Silk  Culture  Association 
of  California,  held  a  short  time  ago  in  this  city, 
the  Treasurer  reported  that  during  September 
$15d.50  had  been  received,  and  $45.30  expend- 
ed, leaving  a  balance  of  $111.50.  She  alluded 
to  the  interest  being  taken  throughout  the 
State  in  the  enterprise,  and  advised  the  Soci- 
ety to  help  the  outsiders  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered.  The  total  expense  of  the  ex- 
hibit at  the  Mechanic's  Fair  was  $80.80.  The 
Secretary  read  a  long  report  from  which  we 
condense  the  following:  "  I  have  a  suggestion 
to  make  which  I  hope  will  meet  the  approval 
of  this  Association.  It  is  known  to  all  of  us 
that  we  have  in  San  Francisco  a  sewing-silk 
manufactory  which  furnishes  good  material  and 
gives  employment  to  many  persons.  It  is  a 
start  in  this  direction  that  we  are  to  pursue. 
Now,  I  propose,  that  as  an  Association,  and 
also  that  each  one  of  us  as  individual  members, 
shall  give  the  enterprise  all  the  aid  and  encour- 
agement we  can.  We  should  resolve,  among 
ourselves,  to  use  the  California-made  sewing 
silk,  to  the  exclusion,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
imported  article,  and  we  should  recommend 
our  friends  and  acquaintances  to  do  the  same. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  this  Associaitou  to  estab- 
blish  a  business,  but  it  is  its  object  to  aid  and 
assist,  by  all  means  in  its  power,  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  our  State. 
When  silk  becomes  a  staple  of  this  country  and 
its  culture  and  manufacture  on  our  soil  become 
established,  our  mission  as  a  society  will  have 
ended,  but  in  the  meanwhile  let  us  help  the  en- 
terprise wherever  we  can." 


SOME  OF  CALIFORNIA'S  ADVANTAGES 
-HOW  SHE  MAY  LEARN  A  LESSON 
FROM  OREGON. 

LinJs  in  many  parts  of  this  State,  consider- 
ing their  quality  and  accessibility  to  market, 
are  cheaper  than  in  any  of  the  other  States  to 
which  immigration  is  now  drifting.  The  cli- 
mate is  exceedingly  healthful,  the  astonishing 
productiveness  of  our  soil  is  demonstrated  by 
our  enormous  crops  of  cereals;  our  exports  of 
wool,  hides,  and  animal  products  are  une- 
qualed  by  any  State  of  the  same  population ; 
our  supply  of  lumber  is  practically  inexhausti- 
ble; and  the  importance  of  our  mining  inter- 
ests is  too  well  known  to  be  called  in  question. 
A.dd  to  this  our  commanding  commercial  posi- 
tion, and  we  may  well  wonder  why  immigi-anls 
from  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe,  hunting 
homes,  go  to  other  less  favored  States.  When  I 
we  see  it  stated  by  the  E>istern  press,  every 
day  or  two,  that  thousands  of  immigrants  are 
daily  bound  west,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  California  will  receive  a  considerable 
portion  of  them.  But,  as  other  States  have 
advertised,  extensively,  by  books,  pamphlets, 
and  newspapers,  the  many  advantages  they 
have  to  ofter  settlers,  the  result  is  we  only  re- 
ceive a  very  small  portion  of  the  volume.  If 
the  natural  advantages  and  other  attractions  of 
our  beautiful  State  were  sufficiently  made 
known,  we  are  sure  it  would  receive  the  lion's 
share. 

California  ought  to  have,  even  now,  a  popula- 
tion of  five  millions  and  yet  she  lacks  something 
of  having  one  million.  Kansas  and  many  of 
the  new  States  have  each  a  greater  population. 
.4.nd  no  oue  will  contend,  for  a  moment,  that 
these  inland  States  have  one  tithe  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  ours.  They  have  neither  sea  coast, 
with  harbors  and  facilities  fjr  unlimited  com- 
merce, nor  have  they  so  large  an  area  of  soil, 
with  so  gre.it  a  variety  of  agricultural  possi- 
bilities. Yet  they  have  outstripped  our  State 
in  growth  and  prosperity.  Aud  with  all  these 
natural  advantages,  California  is  without  an 
Immigration  Bureau,  or  any  other  agency  at 
work,  either  to  induce  immigration  or  receive 
the  strangers  who  may  arrive.  Far  difl'erent  is 
the  case  with  Oregon.  That  enterprising,  pros- 
perous and  sensible  State,  realizing  the  value  of 
immigration,  has  established  an  agency  in  this 
city,  collateral  to  those  in  the  East,  where  im- 
migrants arriving  or  forwarded  to  this  coast 
ai'e  invited  to  call  for  reliable  information  con- 
cerning the  industrial  resources  of  Oregon,  and 
furnished  with  maps,  papers,  aud  other  printed 
matter  descriptive  of  the  inducements  offered 
to  settlers.  Thus  it  wi  1  be  seen  that,  while 
our  State  shows  apathy  and  indifference,  Ore- 
gon evinces  most  untiring  activity.  We  have 
said  enough,  at  this  time,  to  convince  our  peo- 
ple that  they  can  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from 
our  sister  State,  regarding  the  best  way  of  in- 
ducing immigration  to  settle  in  California. 
Our  people  ought  to  awaken,  at  once,  from 
their  "  Rip  Van  Winkle"  sleep.  If  we  ever 
expect  a  large  immigration  of  desirable  people, 
we  must  make  known,  abroad,  everything  re- 
lating to  our  climate,  soil  and  its  wonderful  pro- 
ductiveness. In  other  words,  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  State  must  be  extensively  ad- 
vertised in  all  civilized  nations.  There  should 
be  sufficient  fasts  and  figures  constantly  placed 
before  intending  immigrants  to  enable  them  to 
decide  intelligently  in  what  State  to  locate. 

A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  immigration  from  Europe,  so  far  this 
season,  has  been  unusually  large,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered possible  that  a  million  may  be  added 
to  the  population  of  the  United  States  by  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  new-comers  represent 
nearly  all  the  uatioualities,  and  are,  generally, 
of  a  high  order  of  intelligence.  Many  of  these 
immigrants  are  men  of  means,  seeking  lucra- 
tive investments.  Others  are  in  search  of  land, 
which  they  propose  to  convert,  by  their  own 
labor,  into  pleasant  homes.  Whole  colonies, 
we  understand,  of  frugal  aud  industrious  farm- 
ers are  frequently  found  among  them,  who  are 
desirous  of  occupying  considerable  tracts  of 
land. 

Now,  notwithstanding  California  is  one  of 
the  finest  States  in  the  Union,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  it  has  received  but  a  very  small 
per  centage  of  its  population  of  the  above  im- 
migration. Our  greatest  want,  to-day,  is  more 
people.  California  has  abundantly  proven 
her  ability  to  sustain  a  large  population.  The 
present  number  is  entirely  inadequate  to  de- 
velop our  vast  resources.  Her  increase  by 
volunteer  immigration  is  altogether  too  slow. 


We  must  offer  some  inducements  to  new-com- 
ers. In  furtherance  of  this  object,  some  or- 
ganized system  should  be  devised  at  once,  by 
which  our  State  may  receive  a  portion  of  the 
desirable  immigration  from  the  old  world. 
The  truth  is,  if  we  would  prosper  w^e  must  do 
something  to  turn  a  larger  volume  of  the  im- 
migration now  landing  in  New  York  into  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  first  place,  we  must  disabuse 
their  minds  of  the  idea,  which  has  been  per- 
sistently drilled  into  them  by  parties  interested 
in  diverting  immigration  to  other  States,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  available  lands  of  the  State  is 
held  by  large  land-owners  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. Every  man  and  woman  in  the  State  is 
interested  in  the  extension  of  settlement,  the 
iucreuse  of  production,  and  the  development 
of  trade  and  manufactures.  These  results  will 
follow,  more  or  less  rapidly,  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  population  increases.  Now,  what  steps 
ought  we  to  take  to  bring  about  such  rusults  ? 
In  our  judgment,  large  lauded  estate  proprie- 
tors cau  assist  greatly  in  this  work,  by  making 
known,  through  the  press,  their  willingness  to 
subdivide  their  properties  and  place  land  on 
the  market  on  reasonable  terms.  This  will  be 
meeting  the  diffi  julty  half-way  at  least.  This 
cla<s  of  our  citizens  should  publish  this 
announcement  in  journals  that  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  making  known  abroad  everything 
relating  to  the  resources,  climate  and  product- 
iveuess  of  ourState  Such  publications  should 
bi  sent  broadcast  over  the  civilized  world.  By 
pursuing  such  a  course  it  would  not  be  long 
byfore  the  people  of  the  old  world  and  the 
E  lit  would  become  thoroughly  informed  con- 
cerning the  advantages  California  has  to  offer 
settlers.  It  will  not  do  for  them  to  sit  down 
quietly  and  say  they  are  willing  to  sell  their 
lands  on  reasonable  terms  to  purchasers,  and 
that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  make  application 
and  they  shall  be  accommodated.  This,  we 
say,  is  not  enough;  for,  although  old  residents 
m  ly  be  ever  so  well  assured  of  the  truthful- 
ness of  this  and  similar  statements,  still  peo- 
ple at  a  distance  do  not  know  it.  Hence,  the 
imperative  necessity  of  m  iking  such  facts  as 
publicly  known  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them.  The  diffusion  of  further  knowledge  re- 
g  irding  such  m  itters  as  we  have  named,  and 
other  advantages  of  the  State,  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  induce  immigration  to 
our  State. 

lu  our  opinion,  no  State  in  the  Union,  no 
country  on  the  globe,  possesses  the  advantages, 
present  and  prospective,  that  California  can 
offer  iutending  im  nigrants.  But,  notwith- 
standing, we,  who  have  lived  here  so  many 
ye.irs,  aud  have  learned  to  love  California  so 
well,  and  know  all  this  to  be  true,  we  must 
not  forget  that  people  in  other  lands  are  almost 
entirely  unacquiiinted  with  everything  regard- 
ing the  State,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 
Consequently,  let  it  be  our  task  to  enlighten 
them.  We  trust  that  our  citizens  will  take 
tuis  matter  into  serious  consideration,  and  de- 
vise some  plan  whereby  California  maybecome 
thickly  settled  with  an  industrious  population. 


OUR  IDLE  LAND^-HOW  TO  FIND  THEM. 

There  are  broad  acres  of  land  lying  idle  in 
California  upon  which  many  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  can  be  grown,  and  all  that  is  required 
is  willing  hands  to  bring  them  out.  It  is 
estimated  that  our  State  coutains  100,500,000 
acres.  Agricultural  and  mineral  lands  sur- 
veyed,58, 82S, 207  aeres;unsurveyed,  agricultural 
and  mineral  lands,  29,237,000  acres;  aggregate 
area  of  public  lands,  88,065,276  acres.  There 

I  are  30,000,000  acres  of  surveyed  Government 
land,  10,000,000  acres  of  which  are  occupied. 
There  is  not  much  exceeding  5,000,000  under 
C'lltivation,  although  something  more  than 
6, 500,090  are  enclosed  with  fences.    So  it  will 

j  be  seen  that  lands  are  waiting  for  the  settler, 
Iq  our  judgment  there  are  five  or  six  million 
acres  of  land  which  can  he  bought  for  from 
$1.25  to  $10  per  acre.  This  area  will  accom- 
modate a  large  number  of  industrious  working 
men  who  have  the  enterprise  to  come  from  the 
Atlantic  States  or  Europe  and  occupy  it. 

Now,  if  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  this  city,  can, 
by  any  possible  means,  find  out  where  these 
unoccupied  lands  are  located,  the  price  per 
acre,  and  the  facilities  for  reaching  them,  it 
will  render  our  State  an  invaluable  service. 
There  is  a  necessity  for  some  organized  effort 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  immigration.  The 
tide  of  immigration  to  this  Slate  has  been 
almost  wholly  arrested  during  the  past  four  or 
five  years.    It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would 

'  be  a  good  idea  for  the  district  agricultural  so- 


cieties (which  are  receiving  State  aid)  to  ap- 
point a  committee  from  their  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  report  at  stated  times  to  the  State 
.■Vgricultural  Society  the  land  for  sale  in  their 
respective  localities,  the  price  asked  for  it, 
nature  of  soil,  productive  qualities,  proximity 
to  market,  and  any  items  of  interest  necessary 
for  the  instruction  or  information  of  immi- 
grants. Ou  the  receipt  of  such  reports  the 
Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  should 
publish  the  same  and  cause  them  to  be  dis- 
tributed wherever  there  is  a  disposition  among 
a  desirable  class  of  people  who  are  contem- 
plating the  purchase  of  new  homes. 

Another  plan,  which  has  been  proposed  is, 
that  every  county  containing  much  public  land 
should  have  an  Immigration  Committee,  in- 
cluding the  Assessor,  Surveyor  and  Sheriff, 
who  should  have  a  map,  showing  the  public 
lands,  and  should  be  prepared  to  tell  settlers 
where  passably  good  land  can  be  found  aud 
what  person  in  the  neighborhood  can  show  the 
lines,  for  much  of  the  value  may  depend  on 
knowing  the  precise  boundaries.  With  a  com- 
mittee at  the  county  seat,  and  truthful,  cordial 
information  from  neighbors  living  near  the 
public  lands,  there  ought  to  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  places  suitable  for  good  homes. 

It  is  those  States  which  make  the  greatest 
exertions  to  secure  immigrants  that  receive 
them.  With  a  wise  foresight  they  send  their 
agents  to  Castle  Garden,  New  Y'ork,  where  the 
bulk  of  foreign  immigration  arrives.  The  new 
comers  are,  in  most  cases,  entirely  without 
plans  as  to  where  they  shall  settle,  and  when 
any  particular  locality  offers  them  inducements 
in  the  way  of  cheap,  arable  lands,  with  favora- 
ble surroundings,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  draw  them  off.  We  think  it  would 
be  a  wise  policy  to  establieh  a  resident  immi- 
gration agency  at  Castle  Garden,  There  is  no 
reason  why  California,  with  her  millions  of 
unoccupied  acres  of  arable  laud,  waiting  for 
the  ploughman,  and  her  hundreds  of  resources 
yet  to  be  developed,  should  stand  in  the  back- 
ground and  see  all  this  immigration  going  to 
other  States  without  making  an  effort  to  secure 
a  portion  of  it  for  herself, 


FRUIT  CULTURE. 

The  San  Jose  Mtrcnry  insists  that  not  one 
acre  of  Sinta  Clari  valley  land,  adapted  to 
fruit  raising,  should  be  wasted  for  grain  crops 
which  cannot  be  mad"!  to  yield  one-fifth  the 
profits  to  be  realized  from  fruit  of  suitable  vari- 
eties. It  would  be  a  poor  orchard  of  Bartlett 
pears,  says  the  Mercuri/,  the  fruit  from  which 
would  not  sell  readily,  the  present  season,  for 
$500  per  acre,  and  the  apricot  would  afford  a 
still  larger  profit. 

We  learn  from  the  Marysville  Appeal,  that 
apricot  orchards  are  the  rage  in  its  immediate 
section.  This  season,  trees  three  years  old, 
paid  ten  dollars  to  the  tree.  The  Appeal  adds 
its  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  overdoing  the  business,  as 
the  canneries  can  handle  all  the  fruit  that  can 
be  produced.  It  is  stated  that  some  of  the 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Berryessa,  located  on 
what  ihey  have  recently  learned  to  call  apricot 
lands,  are  preparing  to  engage  extensively  in 
fruit  culture.  Thousands  of  apricot  trees  are 
to  be  set  out  on  land  heretofore  "  wasted  "  on 
grain  culture. 

Within  a  brief  period  the  apricot  has  gained 
very  rapidly  in  public  estimation.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for 
small  fruit  trees  to  set  in  orchards  as  soon  as 
the  rains  come  in  sufficient  quantity.  The 
California  nurseries  will  be  unable  to  supply 
the  denand,  and  a  good  trade  will  probably 
spring  up  between  this  State  and  Eastern  nur- 
series. It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best 
orchardists  that  it  is  much  better  to  plant  trees 
from  a  colder  climate. 

Those  of  our  farmers  who  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  believe  that  tJey  can  raise  noth- 
ing but  wheat  should  recollect  that  unlimited 
markets  have  been  opened  up,  within  a  brief 
period,  for  all  the  varieties  of  choice  fruit  that 
can  be  produced.  The  demand  for  California 
fruit  in  the  markets  of  the  East,  as  well  as  in 
every  part  of  the  Old  World,  is  increasing  very 
rapidly.  Canneries  are  not  half  plentiful 
enough  to  meet  the  demand. 


CALIFORNIA  BLANKETS 

The  San  Jose  Times  says:  A  man  in  San  Jose  sent 
to  New  York  for  three  pairs  of  the  best  blankets 
to  be  found  in  the  market,  and  when  they  arrived 
they  were  foand  to  bear  the  brand  of  the  San  Jose 
Woolen  Mills, 


November. 


A  VAL.UAB».E  BOOK. 

The  Commerce  und  Industries  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  North  America,  by  John  S.  Hittell, 
to  be  published,  say,  in  1882,  by  A.  L.  Banceoft 
&  Co.,  will  be  Taluable  to  business  men  and 
interesting  to  general  readers.  The  author  is 
a  pioneer,  well  known  for  long  continued 
studies  and  writings  on  our  resources  and  in- 
dustries, and  no  man  is  considered  more  com- 
petent to  prepare  such  a  book.  The  firm  of 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  publishing  business  west  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  and  among  the  first  on  our  con- 
tinent, have  undertaken  this  work  energeti- 
cally, and  provided  a  corps  of  men  to  assist 
the  author,  collecting  information  for  him 
from  San  Diego  to  Victoria. 

The  plan  of  the  book,  as  explained  to  us,  is 
well  devised.  It  regards  all  that  part  of  our 
continent  west  of  the  R  )cky  Mountains,  as  a 
geographical  unity,  with  a  certain  community  of 
commercial  and  industrial  interests,  centering 
in  San  Francisco.  Holding  a  metropolitan 
position,  our  city  rejoices  in  eveiy  enterprise 
that  coutributes  to  develop  the  natural  wealth 
of  the  vast  tributary  region.  She  welcomes 
the  rivalry  and  challenges  the  competition  of 
every  ambitious  town  on  our  slope.  We  con- 
sider their  growth  as  sources  of  profit  rather 
than  danger  to  her.  When  Victoria,  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Siu  Diego  or  Guaymas  commences 
the  construction  of  railroads  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  taking  the  Asiatic  trade  from  the 
Golden  G  ite,  she  cheers  them  onward,  confident 
that  if  they  draw  one  dollar's  worth  of  trade 
from  her  in  one  form  they  will  send  her  two  in 
another.  This  is  the  right  spirit.  California 
is  so  rich  in  attractions  that  she  must  share 
the  general  advancement  of  the  surrounding 
region.  Gsographically  and  commercially  the 
Golden  Gate  is  the  focus  of  our  slope,  fixed  for- 


NORTHERN  WOOL- 

The  Tehama  county  Ptople'a  Cause  says:  The 
figures  given  below  comprise  the  spring  clip 
exclusively;  that  is  to  say,  nil  the  half  year's 
clip  of  1881  and  of  all  the  year's  clip  for  the 
same  year,  that  was  exported  from  Ri-d  Bluff 
from  .\pril  1st  to  .\ugust  1st.    It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  nearly  all  the  woois  grown  in 
Shasta,  Modoc,  Siskiyou  and  Southern  Oregon, 
a  great  deal  from  Lassen,  Plumas  and  Trinity, 
find  a  market  in  this  place,  and  that  all  wool- 
growers  north  of  Shasta  shear  but  once  a  year, 
so  that  our  spring  clip  is  much  larger  propor- 
tionally than  the  fall  clip,  therefore,  we  class 
all  wools  that  are  exi>orted  here  from  April  to 
September  of  each  year  as  a  spring  clip. 
The  total  number  of  bags  and  bales  shipped 
from  Bed  Bluff  was  3,23G,  making  1,042,204 
pounds.    The  highest  price  paid  for  No.  1 
wools  was  27%  cents,  and  the  lowest  for  very 
inferior,  heavy  lots,  22  cents,  there  having 
been  but  a  few  bales  of  that  kind,  while  n  con- 
siderable quantity  brought  25 J  ^  cents,  27% 
cents  having  been  paid  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  clip;  the  average  was  about  26 J^^  cents. 
The  number  of  pounds  shipped,  multiplied  by 
the  average  piioe  paid,  gives  us  the  handsome 
sum  of  $173,587,  as  the  product  of  Bed  Blufl' 
wool  trade  in  less  than  six  months. 


ATTRACTIONS. 


HavinR  for  the  Past  Four  Months  Employed  the 

In  Um-  pri  imintion  I'f  h  Sto.  k  "1  Ui»>il8  fiT  tli.- 

FALL    AND    HOLIDAY  TRADK, 

That  should  surpass  all  cxbibitiODB  heretofore  made-  by  iib.      now  olT.  r  an  assortmont  of 

DIAMOND  WORK,  FINE  JEWELRY, 

AND  ]\ovi:i/riES, 

« 

Tliat  will  staiKl  the  test  of  tlie  Closest  Criticism 
A       to    Stylo,    <pvi£ility    «,xxci  I^rico. 


IN  IMPORTED  GOODS, 

Our  Faeititii'S  Enable  us  to  OftVr  tlic  BfSt  Manufactures  of 


BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

Our  city  contemporaries,  a  few  days  ago,  de- 
voted considerable  space  to  a  review  of  the 
business  of  San  Francisco  and  the  State.  The 
facts  therein  gathered  show  that  business  is 
reviving  here,  and  that  the  entire  State  is  feel- 
ing the  good  effects  of  returning  prosperity. 
We  learn,  also,  from  our  country  exchanges 
and  traveling  correspondents,  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  that,  there  are,  everywhere,  unmis- 
takable signs  that  new  enterprises  are  being  in- 
augurated, and  that  the  various  industries  now 


ever. 

While  the  baok  will  treat  all  portions  of  the 
coast  impartially  it  must  give  a  larger  share 
of  its  space  to  Ciliforuia,  because   she  has 
the  bulk  of  that  manufacturing  and  wholesale 
commercial  busiuess  which  is  to  occupy  most 
of  its  pages.     A  large  part  of   The  Commerce 
and  Industries  is  to  be  occupied  with  manufac- 
tures, each  branch  of  which  is  to  be  treated 
separately,  with   an   account  of  its  present 
condition,  the  value  of  its  annual  production, 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  it,  the  capital 
invested  in  it,  the  leading  establishments  in 
which  it  is  conducted,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  reached  its  present  di^velopment.    Under  the 
heading  of  wood  w. irking,  there  are  general 
a;counts  of  the  m  inufaoture  of  lumber,  boxes, 
mouldings,    sash,    furniture,  machine-made 
pails,  hand-made  casks,  picture  frames,  bil- 
liard tables,  agricultural  implements,  baskets; 
and  the  reader  can  find  here  much  we  make 
for  home  consumption  and  exportation,  and 
how  much  we  still  import  in  each  of  these 
classes  of  products.    In  the  same  manner  iron, 
other  metals,  textile  fabrics,  leather,  paper, 
provisions,  glass  and  pottery,  and  miscellane- 
ous manufactures  are  treated.    One  division  of 
the  book  discusses  the  fisheries;  and  others 
agriculture,  mining,  commerce,  and  engineer- 
ing, which  last  will  include  the  inventions. 
The  wages  of  labor,  the  supplies  of  public 
land  and  of  timber,  and  the  advantages  of 
our  climate,  will  all  hive  their  share  of  atten- 
tion.   The  impression  conveyed  of  the  rapid 
progress  and  the  promise  of  future  develop- 
ment of  our  coast  will  be  cheering;  and  the 
showing  of  the  amount  ot  work  done  on  our 
slope  within  the  last  thirty  years  very  remark- 
able.   If  anybody  imagines  that  our  capitalists 
are  without  enterprise,  or  our  mechanics  with- 
out inventive  skill,  let  him  get  this  book  and 
see  how  he  has  misunderstood  the  facts.  If 
the  production   of  gold,   silver,  quicksilver, 
lumber,  wool,  wine,   fruit,    canned  salmon, 
canned  fruit,  borax,  mining  machinery,  leather, 
and  many  other  articles  has,  within  a  brief 
period,  assumed  wonderful'proportions,  it  was 
not  merely  because  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Nevada  and  Arizona  had  wonderful 
natural  resources,  but  mainly  because  they  had 
a  population  of  unsurpassed,  if  not  unequalled 
capacity  for  discovering  and  appreciating  those 
resources,  and  throwing  all  their  energies  into 
their  immediate  development. 

The  book  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Governors  of  California,  Oregon  and  Nevada, 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerre  and  most  of  the 
foreign  Consuls  in  San  Francisco,  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  delegation  from  our  slope  in 
Congress,  and  by  numerous  bankers  and  lead- 
ing business  men.  It  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
large  sale. 


in  operation  for  the  development  of  the  State's 
resources  are  being  stimulated  and  increased. 
We  no  longer  hear  the  complaints  of  unem- 
ployed labor.  At  the  present  time  the  de- 
mand is  greater  than  the  supply. 

OUR  TIMBER  INTERESTS. 

But  few  of  our  people  have  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  in  our  red- 
woods during  the  past  summer,  and  what  a 
source  of  revenue  our  timber  interests  are  to 
the  county.  On  a  recent  trip  up  the  line  of  the 
South  Pacific  Coast  Kailroad  we  chanced  to 
drop  in  on  L.  T>.  Gardner&  Co.,  near  Gleuwood. 
We  found  these  gentlemen  as  busy  as  bees,  and 
everything  in  their  vicinity  having  the  appear- 
ance of  real  life  and  activity.  They  have  now 
in  their  employ  about  twenty-five  men.  We 
are  informed  that  they  had  cut  over  two  thou- 
sand cords  of  wood  from  one  of  their  tracts  of 
160  acres,  and  yet  the  supply  seemed  to  be  un- 
limited, and  the  amount  of  timber  cut  out 
would  hardly  be  missed.  There  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  labor  at  fair  wages.  No  need  of  any 
man  being  idle  who  wants  to  work. — Courier- 
Item. 


WATCHES, 

JEWELRY, 

SILVER  WARE, 

CLOCKS,  ETC., 

On  the  Most  Favorable  Terms.    Our  Assortment  is.  Bi  y  nd  QiU  Ktion. 

The  LARGEST,  the  FINEST,  and  the  CHEAPEST   on  this  Coast. 
All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures, 

AND  NO  DEVIATION  IN  PRICE. 
Will  be  Promptly  and  Carefully  .Answered,   and  on  the  Same  Terms 

AS  THOUGH  SELECTIONS  WERE  MADE  IN  PERSON. 

GEO.  C.  SHREVE  &  CO., 

110  Moiitjjoiiier.v  St., 
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COTTON  GOOOS. 

In  view  of  the  well  known  fact  that  Califor- 
nia consumes,  annually,  immense  quantities  of 
cotton  goods,  all  of  which  is  imported,  we  have 
thought  it  not  a  little  strange  that  some  steps 
have  not,  long  since,  been  taken  towards  the 
erection  of  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
fabrics.  The  field  is  a  large  one,  it  would 
seem,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  not  a  yard  of  cotton  cloth  is  manu- 
factured on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  cotton  can  be  grown  in 
many  parts  of  California,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  cannot  be  profit- 
ably manufactured  into  goods.  It  has  been 
sug!?ested  that  the  cloth  required  for  flour-bags 
might  be  manufactured  in  California  instead 
of  purchasing  it  from  Massachusetts  mills. 

A  well-informed  California  correspondent  of 
an  Eastern  paper  states,  that  the  annual  value 
of  cotton  goods,  sold  in  San  Francisco,  is 
something  enormous.  There  is  no  doubt  biit 
there  is  a  vast  market  for  cotton  goods  on  this 
coast  that  ought  to  be  supplied  by  this  State. 
The  large  districts  comprised  within  the  San 
Joaquin,  Tulare,  and  Kern  counties,  where  ex- 
periments have  abundantly  proven  cotton- 
growing  to  be  a  suixcss,  are  alone  suflicieiit 
to  keep  several  cotton  mills  in  operation. 

ANAHEIM  VINKYARD.S. 

The  vintage  began  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Whether  the  average  yield  will  come 
up  to  the  phenomenal  product  of  last  year  is 
question  that  is  very  hard  to  answer.  Some 
vineyards  will  yield  much  more  than  last  year, 
others  an  equal  amount,  and  still  others  less. 
As  a  rule,  the  grapes  are  smaller  than  last  year, 
but  this  deficiency  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
(act  that  the  bunches  are  generally  larger.  Of 
one  thing  we  have  ample  proof— that  the  vine- 
yards of  Anaheim  are  healthier  and  thriftier 
than  those  of  either  San  Gabriel  or  Los  Angel- 
es. In  the  former  place  no  irrigation,  in  the 
latter  place  too  much  irrigation.  These  we 
think,  are  the  reanons,  succinctly  stated,  which 
make'the  vineyards  inferior  to  those  of  Ana- 
heim. Here,  for  two  or  three  years  past,  the 
great  bulk  of  irrigation  is  done  in  winter; 
some  of  the  largest  vineyards  nev('r  receive  ii 
drop  of  water  later  than  March,  and  this  system 
has  been  found  to  give  the  best  results.  Our 
more  pretentious  but  less  sensible  neighbors 
should  profit  by  our  example. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


November. 


TB'E  WHEAT  MARKET  AND  RATES  OF 
TO.NNAGE. 
Under  the  above  heading  the  Record-Union 
presents  the  following  views  of  the  relation  of 
the  California  wheat  growers  to  the  problem  of 
wheat  transportation  and  ultimate  marketing 
charges : 

Nothing  is  produced  until  it  reaches  its  final 
market.  That  is  to  say,  the  processes  of  produc- 
tion include  transportation.    The  operations  of 
production  end  only  when  the  article  produced 
reaches  its  final  market.    The  rate  in  the  final 
market  includes  all  costs  of  production.  Liver- 
pool is  the  final  market  for  wheat,  and  from  the 
prices  offered  there  all  costs  of  placing  it  in 
that  market  must  be  paid.    Take  these  in  their 
order:  Plowing,  sowing,  harvesting,  thrashing, 
sacking,  hauling,  warehousing,  transportation 
to  seaboard,  transportation  by  ocean,  insurance, 
interest,  commission,  profit  of  the  buyer.  So 
f  ir  as  the  grain-grower  is  concerned,  he  per- 
f  jrms  the  first  six  operations  named.    That  is, 
he  produces  grain  to  the  extent  of  placing  it 
alongside  the  railroad  track  or  river  in  sacks 
ready  for  transportation.   The  remaining  seven 
operations  belong  to  the  realm  of  speculation. 
The  line  of  division  between  the  two  classes  of 
operation  is  clearly  marked  as  the  realm  of 
production.    The  rate  paid  in  Liverpool  is  di- 
vided to  those  who  have  performed  any  of  the 
operations  enumerated,   but  the  proportion 
given  to  production  is  never  determined  by  it- 
self.    The  rates  of  interest,  commission  or 
profit  remain  almost  fixed,  but  tonnage  and 
storage  fluctuate.    The  harvest  of  1880  yielded 
in  California  1,200,00J  tons  of  wheat.  The 
supply  was  good  from  every  quarter,  and  Liv- 
erpool ofi'ered  a  reduced  rate.    The  sum  to  be 
p  lid  was  to  be  divided  between  all  the  opera- 
tions of  production.    A  reduced  rate  was  of- 
fered.   Instead  of  dividing  the  loss  pro  rata 
among  the  operations,  tonnage  and  storage  de- 
manded more,  interest,  commission  and  profit 
would  not  take  less,  so  production  suffered  all 
and  more  than  all  the  reduction  of  price  conse- 
quent upon  a  large  supply.    Ocean  freights  in 
1880  advanced  from  f  10  to  $24  per  ton— or  an 
aggregate  sum  on  the  tonnage  ofi'ered  for  export 
of  $12,000,000.    Here  the  grain  growers  of  Cal- 
ifornia lost  in  one  year  the  value  of  150  first- 
class  ships.    The  average  amount  annually  ex- 
ported by  ocean  tonnage  would  build  a  fleet  of 
ships  sufficient  to  carry  the  annual  surplus. 
There  is  in  the  State  to-day  1,000,000  tons  of 
grain  for  export.     At  ruling  rates  the  freights 
from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool  will  take  toll 
from  the  selling  price  of  this  wheat  of  $22,- 
000,000.    The  actual  cost  of  transportation  of 
this  wheat  will  not  exceed  $8,000,000,  so  that 
tonnage  will  receive  a  net  freight  profit  of 
$14,000,000.    The  grain  grower  has  no  voice  in 
the  proportion  allotted  to  him.    The  gross 
proceeds  of  the  sale  goes  into  other  hands  first, 
and  just  enough  is  given  to  the  grain  grower 
"to  stimulate  production"  just  as  enough  grain 
is  given  to  work  animals  to  preserve  their  pro- 
ductive capacity.  The  price  to  the  grower  fluc- 
tuates, but  to  the  speculator  the  rate  always  re- 
mains the  same.    The  surplus  of  1880  was 
worth  in  Liverpool,  $60,000,000.    The  average 
annual  production  for  ten  years  past — estimat- 
ed at  the  average  rate — was  worth  an  aggregate 
of  $500,000,000.    This  vast  sum  was  produced 
by  the  industry  of  less  than  250,000  operative 
agriculturists.    They  should  be  to-day  the  cap- 
italists of  the  country — or  at  least  the  most 
prosperous  and  wealthy  class.    Instead  of  this 
they  are  comparitavely  poor  and  become  poor- 
er as  the  soil  becomes  defertilized.     The  spec- 
ulators in  tonnage  and  the  commission  brokers 
have  allowed  the  grain  growers    enough  to 
"stimulate  production"  because  the  broker  or 
speculator  does  not  want  production  to  cease  or 
be  diminished.   The  grain  growers  can  remedy 
this  evil.    The  amount  involved  should  secure 
the  remedy.    The  perpetuation  of  the  existing 
condition  will  cost  the  grain  growers  of  Califor- 
nia $15,000,000  per  annum,  or  within  five  years 
an  aggregate  sum  sufficient  to  master  and  control 
all  the  operations  of  producing  wheat  in  its 
final  market  at  Liverpool,  and  reaping  all  the 
profit  of  production.     In  other  words  it  costs 
the  grain  growers  every  year  to  remain  the 
slaves  of  speculation  a  sum  sufficient  to  make 
them  masters  for  all  time  to  come.     The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  lies  in  mastering  the 
commercial  appliances  and  channels  bj*  which 
the  subsequent  operations  of  producing  wheat 
in  Liverpool  are  effected,  and  this  is  simply  a 
question  of  money  intelligently  directed.  The 
money  exists  in  vast  sums  to  be  saved,  and  the 
intelligent  direction  of  the  means  is  to  be  found 


in  the  organization  ot  this  now  wasted  capital. 
But  so  long  as  the  grain  growers  of  California 
entertain  the  delusion  that  to  place  wheat  in 
sicks  at  the  railroad  station  or  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  is  the  end  of  production,  so  long 
they  will  continue  to  produce  without  profit  to 
themselves  an  article  highly  profitable  to  the 
class  which  completes  the  operation  of  produc- 
tion by  placing  it  in  its  final  market. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

A  writer  in  the  Oakland  Tribune  furnishes 
that  paper  with  the  following  sensible  article : 
It  has  always  been  the  misfortune  of  this 
State,  that  the  strangers  who  have  visited  us 
have  never  half  known  us.    Sgeing  one  small 
portion,  they  have  drawn  general  inferences  as 
to  the  whole.    The  reports  that  they  have 
made,  may  have  been  true  as  to  a  very  limited 
section  of  the  State,  and  could  not  at  all  apply 
to  the  rest.    So,  too,  as  to  our  climate,  great 
blunders  have  been  made.    Our  seasons  difl'er 
so  much  from  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized 
world  that  they  have  never  been  completely 
comprehended  and  reported.    Kor  have  these 
facts  been  unknown   to  strangers  and  travel- 
ers alone,  but  too  many  of  our  own  inhab- 
itants have  never  learned  them.     Very  few 
people  know  California  thoroughly.     A  ther- 
mal map  of  the  State  would  be  a  startling  reve- 
lation to  many.     The  difference  of  time  be- 
tween the  maturing  of  crops  on  the  seashore, 
and  in  the  warmer  valleys  would  seem  almost 
incredible.    The  difference  in  apples,  and  all 
fruits  growing  ten  miles  apart,  can  hardly  be 
believed.  The  sea-shore,  of  few  miles  in  width, 
is  a  country  by  itself,  stretching  from  Oregon 
to  Mexico.    The  warm  valleys  back  from  the 
shore  are  another.    The  fuot-hills  ot  the  coast 
ranges  and  Sierras,  divided  into  the  lower  and 
higher,  are  still  another  sort  of  country.  The 
high  Sierras,  and  their  valleys,  where  frequent 
showers  fall  in  summer  and  heavy  snows  in 
winter,  are  again  as  unlike  any  other  part  of 
the  State  as  Maine  is  unlike  Georgia.  Being, 
then,  an  epitome  of  the  world,  California  must 
be  judged  only  by  those  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  her.    The  traveling  or  resident  noodle, 
therefore,  who  talks  of  California  as  the  Athe- 
nian did  of  his  house,  by  showing  a  brick, 
should  be  heard  and  estimated  accordingly. 
Looking,  then,  at  the  future  of  California  pro- 
ducts, we  will  take  them  in  the  order  of  their 
first  production.     Leaving  out  the  Spanish 
era,  gold  was  the  first.     The  State  has  not  yet 
been  half   prospected.     The  $1,200,000,000 
taken  out  only  suggests  the  quantities  remain- 
ing.   When  mining  is  pursued  as  a  legitimate 
branch  of  business,  by  skillful  and  experienced 
hard  workers,  there  is  no  end  to  its  future. 
Wheat  raising  has  already  spoken  for  itself,  but 
only  in  baby  tones.    When  brought  to  maturi- 
ty it  will  feed  all  the  hungry  of  the  world.— 
Wine,  and  fruit  and  silk  and  cotton  and  oranges 
and  raisins  are  coming  slowly  along.  Drying 
and  canning  fruit  will  come  to  prodigious 
proportions    as     fast    as     the    markets  of 
the  world    open.     Our  great  future  is  in 
manufacturing.    Woolen  mills  are  yet  few, 
but  becoming  remunerative.    Hosiery  and  un- 
derwear we  are  trying.    The  making  of  all  we 
consume  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years. 
The  one  thing  we  want  is  population,  and  that 
will  come  as  soon  as  men  prefer  the  best  cli- 
mate and  advantages.    Iron  has  just  begun  to 
pour  itself  into  our  marts  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.    Here,  in  building  railroads,  ships 
and  houses  and  a  thousand  other  iron  things 
is  our  greatest  hope.    The  coal  to  melt  our 
iron  will  soon  be  here.    It  is  found  and  can  be 
transported  wherever  needed.    The  future  of 
California  is  as  bright  as  that  of  any  land  un- 
der the  sun.    A  few  rich  men  run  away,  but 
W2  have  money  enough  left  to  develop  our 
resources,  and  the  wise  will  soon  see  how  to 
do  it. 


RAIL.ROAUIKG  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Never  before  was  railroading  on  the  Pacific 
slope  so  much  thought  of  and  talked  of  as 
now.  There  are  rumors  of  roads  being  pro- 
jected here,  there  and  everywhere,  reaching 
for  the  commerce  of  California  and  the  Pacific. 
Whether  any  or  all  of  them  shall  in  time  be 
a  fact  acconiplished,  time  alone  can  tell,  and 
therefore  may  we  leave  time  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems. We  know  little  of  those  Eastern  people, 
save  that  they  are  always  ready  for  a  specula- 
tion, and  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  put  faith 
in  all  their  promises,  but  when  the  California 
railway  builders  say  that  they  are  going  to  do 
something  in  that  line  we  are  assured,  from 
experience,  that  they  mean  what  they  say, 
hence  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  they  have 
determined  to  construct,  without  delay,  the 
California  and  Oregon  line  from  Bedding  to 
the  State  line.  This  road  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, run  close  to  the  Sacramento  Biver  till  it 
strikes  the  foot  of  Mount  Shasta,  and  thence 
by  the  best  route  to  its  destination.  General 
Cadwalader,  the  resident  engineer  at  Bed  Bluff, 
has  been  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  sur- 
vey and  locate  it  with  dispatch.  This  will 
bring  the  great  State  of  Oregon — for  it  is  great 
in  resources — within  easy  distance  and  unite 
the  Pacific  States  in  a  firmer  bond  of  brother- 
hood. The  Webfeets,  if  we  may  so  term  our 
northern  brethren,  are  almost  outside  the  pale 
of  civilization,  because,  and  only  because,  of 
the  absence  of  railway  communication  to  join 
them  to  the  world,  and  this  great  want,  we  are 
rejoiced  to  say,  is  about  to  be  supplied.  For 
their  sake  and  for  our  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  human  progress  and  prosperity  every- 
where, we  congratulate  the  people  of  northern 
C  ilifornia  and  Oregon  on  the  truth  of  this,  to 
all  of  us,  important  statement. — SacrainenUi 
Bfe. 


sumers  is  likly  to  prove  as  profitable  to  Cali- 
fornian  enterprise  as  was  the  repeal  by  Pro- 
bus  of  Domitian's  law  against  the  planting  of 
vines  to  the  Gauls  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne. 


SMALLER   FARMS    AND  BETTER  TIL- 
LAGE. 

Erom  the  following,  taken  from  the  New  York 
Herald,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  editor  is  a  be- 
liever in  small  farms  and  better  tillage:  Whole 
counties  in  the  United  States  are  wretchedly 
poor  because  every  farmer  is  trying  to  handle  a 
"quarter  section"— one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres — and  only  enough  capital  and  working 
force  to  properly  till  a  quarter  as  much  soil. 
A  farmer  with  two  poor  horses,  two  bad  plows, 
a  bny  or  two  or  a  hired  man,  can  get  no  more 
money  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  than  from  forty;  but  year  after  year  he  will 
try  to  do  it  and  succeed  only  in  becoming  the 
poorer. 


IRRIGATING  CANAL  PROJECT. 

The  Oroville  Rer/Uter  says:  A  movement  will 
be  put  on  foot  to  construct  an  irrigating  canal 
through  the  eastern  portion  of  Ophir  town- 
ship, by  tapping  Feather  Biver  at  or  just  be- 
low the  junction  of  the  North  and  Middle  Forks, 
and  running  south  toward  Marysville,  thereby 
covering  the  whole  foothill  country  of  this  and 
a  portion  of  Wyandotte  township.  We  know 
of  no  better  investment  of  capital  than  this, 
for  when  once  established  its  revenue  will  in- 
crease perpetually. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

POWDER  WORKS. 


FA  t. MING  IN  SISKIYOU. 

Siskiyou  county  is  beginning  to  gain  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  abroad  as  a  good  farming  as 
well  as  stock-raising  country,  and  in  less  tUan 
five  years  much  of  our  unimproved  land  will 
be  fenced  in  and  in  cultivation.  All  our  farm- 
ers are  doing  well,  and  many  of  them  have 
m  ide  good  fortunes,  which  show  that  farming 
pays  in  our  mountain  country,  even  without 
any  outside  market  for  our  surplus.  The  min- 
ing industry  is  also  gradually  increasing  by  new 
discoveries  and  the  introduction  of  capital,  to 
make  a  still  better  market  for  farming  pro- 
ducts, while  our  stock  interests  bring  here  a 
large  amount  of  money  for  good  beef  cattle, 
wool,  butter,  bacon,  etc.  There  is  no  county 
on  the  Pacific  slope  where  both  mining  and 
farming  are  carried  on  so  exten.sively  as  in  Siski- 
you, which  makes  the  home  market  better  than 
any  other  for  agricultural  products,  even  should 
we  have  a  railroad.  Besides  furnishing  a  good 
m«ket  to  nur  own  farmers,  all  of  Southern 
Oregon  sell  their  produce  here,  especially  flour, 
for  good  advantage,  and  when  the  railroad  is 
built  on  any  one  of  the  proposed  routes,  the 
Oregon  product  will  be  shipped  elsewhere, 
leaving  our  market  exclusively  to  Siskiyou 
farming,  which  will  be  greatly  increased  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  now  so  largely  filled  from  Ore- 
gon. We  believe  the  time  is  close  at  hand 
when  Big  Shasta  Valley,  Willow  creek  and 
Butte  Creek  Valley  as  well  as  several  other 
valleys  will  be  settled  up  and  cultivated  as  ex- 
tensively as  Scott  Valley  and  Little  Shasta, 
upon  which  we  have  depended  heretofore  for 
grain  and  staple  products. 


AMERICAN  WINE. 

The  London  Xews  says:  The  Americans  have 
begun  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  it  is  better 
for  them,  as  well  as  cheaper,  to  drink  their 
own  California  ports,  sherries  and  clarets,  than 
to  pay  large  prices  for  heavily  adulterated  for- 
eign wines.  Little  or  none  of  the  so-called 
Bordeaux  sold  in  New  York  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  genuine  vintage  of  the  Gironde. 
A  little  of  the  real  wine  is  mixed  with  a  great 
deal  of  ordinary  grape  juice  and  water.  A 
"body"  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  addition  of  some 
Spanish  wine,  and  the  whole  is  often  further 
diluted  by  Ciilifornia  wine  palmed  off  upon 
the  ingenious  American  as  veritable  Bordeaux. 
This  blending  process  is  sometimes  done  in 
i'rance  and  sometimes  by  agents  in  New  Y^ork. 
Americans,  in  conscqu<ince,  have  grown  sus- 
picious of  the  highly-priced  French  wines, 
which  they  have  hitherto  preferred  to  their 
j  own  productions,  and  are  turniug  instead  to 
!  the  growths  of  the  California  vineyards.  This 
I  move  OH  the  part  of  the  American  wine  con- 
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VALUABLE  ADVICB  TO  FARMERS. 

We  import  butter,  cheese,  liinl,  bacon,  pork, 
rice,  BUgiir,  dried  and  canned  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
raisius,  preserved  figs,  oranges,  leiuons,  wal- 
unts,  almonds,  tobacco,  cotton,  jute,  tlaxseed, 
and  many  other  articles  of  dailj  use  in  every 
family,  nil  of  which  we  can  produce  with  the 
same  ease  and  certainty  that  we  can  wheat, 
and  with  ranch  better  prospect  of  continued 
and  satisfactory  profits.  If  individual  farm- 
ers would  take  this  subject  of  a  greater  diver- 
sity of  crops  home  to  themselves  and  study  it 
in  the  light  of  the  benefits  it  would  bring  to 
their  own  households,  and  act  in  accordance 
with  their  own  best  judgments,  we  should  hear 
much  less  complaint  of  hard  times  and  the 
unprofitableness  of  farming  as  an  occupation 
in  our  State.  Our  farmers,  as  a  class  and  as 
individuals,  trust  too  much  to  the  failure  or 
success  of  single  operations — of  single  crops. — 
Lower  Lake  Bulletin. 


SCIENTIFIC  IRRIGATION. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Blowers,  of  this  vicinity,  has  so 
far  perfected  his  irrigating  machinery  that 
from  a  single  load  of  straw  used  as  fuel  he  can 
raise  and  send  out  over  a  million  gallons  of 
water.  From  a  single  well  tapping  of  one  of 
the  blind  or  ancient  channels  ol  Cache  creek 
he  can  flood  300  acres  of  land  at  any  time  in 
the  summer  season.  With  this  machinery  and 
water  he  keeps  the  phylloxera  from  his  vine- 
yard and  secures  the  best  raisins  made  in  the 
State,  and  simply  illustrates  what  can  be  done 
by  enterprise,  intelligence  and  perseverance. 
Mr.  Blowers'  land  is  not  different  from  the 
ordinary  lands  in  the  wheat-growing  sec- 
tion of  Yolo  and  other  wheat  producing  local- 
ities, and  yet  from  twenty-five  acres  in  vine- 
yard he  has  sold  in  a  single  season  over  $1-4:,- 
000  worth  of  produce.  His  seedless  Sultana 
vines  this  year  will  average  100  pounds  of 
grapes  to  the  vine. —  Yolo  Mail. 

KERN    FRUIT— THE    MOORPARK  APRI- 
COT. 

All  fruit  men  agree  that  the  early  Moorpark 
apricot  is  the  most  profitable  for  cultivation  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  ripens  early,  when 
other  fruits  cannot  be  obtained,  is  large  in  size 
and  of  superior  quality,  making  it  very  desira- 
ble. For  canning  purposes  it  is  superior  to  all 
others,  and  brings  abetter  price  in  the  market. 
We  would  suggest  that  those  of  our  farmers 
who  contemplate  planting  apricots  the  coming 
season,  recollect  this  variety,  and  at  least  plant 
a  number  of  the  trees.  The  time  for  putting 
out  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  all  other  kinds,  will 
soon  be  upon  us,  and  from  what  we  can  learn 
more  orchards  will  be  planted  in  the  one  sea- 
son than  altogether  heretofore.  Our  farmers 
should  post  themselves  on  the  best  varieties  of 
fruits  to  grow  for  profit,  and  obtain  those  which 
have  been  tested  here  and  proved  successful,  if 
possible.  By  this  manner  of  proceeding  a 
great  deal  of  annoyance  will  be  evaded.  The 
Winter  Nellis  and  Seckle  pears  will,  it  is  stat- 
ed, do  well  here. — Kern  County  Oazette. 
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FKUIT  INTERESTS. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  Santa  Cruz, 
county  has  the  subject  of  fruit  raising  become 
of  so  great  a  magnitude  as  at  the  present  time; 
the  more  especially  so  as  the  demand  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  fruit  is  tenfold  greater  than  the 
supply,  particularly  early  fresh  fruit  for  ship- 
ment to  Chicago,  and  through  the  whole  of 
ihii  new  country  of  .\rizona.  New  Mexico,  and 
the  great  South  West,  opened  up  by  the  late 
construction  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Atchison,   Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Ruilroads. 
Vacnville  early  grapes  paid  tho  producer  $100 
per  ton.     Tartarian  cherries,  shipped  April 
28th,  Pringle  Apricots  May  10th,  lloyal  apri- 
cots, May  l«th.  Cherry   Plums,    May  '20th,  ' 
peaches.  May  20th,  plums,  .June  1st,  pears,  | 
June  10th,  grapes,  June  18th,  etc.,  all  paid  the 
producers  enormously;  a  good  interest  on  $100 
per  acre  while  later  gr'ipes  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  paid  $-10  per  ton,  aud  as  much  as  $'25  I 
per  ton  is  offered  for  all  good  late  wine  grapes, 
noue  of  these  productions  paying  less  than  an 
interest  on  $100  per  acre.  There  are  l,000choice 
locations  now  in  Santa  (^ruz  county  for  fruit 
raising,  says  one  of  our  fruit  commissioners, 
that  can  be  bought  at  from  $25  to  $75  per  acre, 
and  once  put  in  the  right  kind  of  fruit,  and 
kept  free  from  fruit  pests,  can  be  made  to  pay 
a  good  interest  on  from  $300  to  $500  per  acre. 
But  to  do  this,  fruit  raising  must  be  the  pri- 
mary business,  not  half  farming  with  little  or 
no  attention  to  fruit  raising.    Fruit  culture 
needs  one's  whole  time  in  cultivating,  tilling 
and  protecting  from  the  insect  pests,  then  and 
only  then  are  great  results  obtained.    Had  the 
appointment  of  our  Horticultural  Commission- 
ers been  delayed  it  would  have  cost  us  all  that 
our  county  is  worth  for  fruit  raising  in  taking 
care  of  the  Codling  moth,  the  Scale  bug  and 
the  Red  spider,  while  now  we  are  informed  by 
our  fruit  commissioners  that  though  some  in- 
fection had  been  brr>ught  to  the  county  by  care- 
less shippers  of  fruit  aud  by  obtaining  trees 
from  insect  infected  nurseries  all  this  can  be 
cured,  and  the  proper  prevention  used  to  stop  its 
further  ravages.    In  the  genuine  fruit  districts 
ol  our  county  they  are  activeiy  at  work  follow- 
ing out  the  directions  of  the  commision  in  intro- 
ducing every  vestige  of  the  fruit  pest  and  tak- 
ing every  precaution  to  prevent  its  further 
spread.    They  all  ship  their  fruit  in  new  boxes 
and  allow  no  boxes  to  return  choosing  to  fur- 
nish boxes  free  than  run  any  risk  from  infected 
boxes.    This  shows  a  new  era  in  the  fruit  bus- 
iness, and  we  hope  the  new  furit  commission 
will  faithfully  see  to  it  that  every  means  are 
used  that  are  necessary  to  preserve  Santa  Cruz 
county  (while  they  can),  pest-free,  and  the 
most  desirable  county  for  fruit  growing  in  the 
State.   Farmers,  fruit-growers  and  Supervisors 
should  back   this  Horticultural  Commission 
with  every  inducement  to  work  now,  work  act- 
ively, and  work  sufficiently  to  clean  out  all 
fruit  pests  known  to  exist  in  our  county  and  to 
take  every  legal  means  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent such  pests  from  becoming  such  a  curse 
upon  us  as  they  are  in  so  many  fruit  counties 
of  our  State. — Santa  Cruz  Courwr-Ueiii . 


different  things  to  be  done,  ifthi-i>  v 
men  of  wealth  aud  special  kuowK  .i  c 
the  lead.  Tho  unused  labor,  both  ol  .  1 
brain,  if  applied  to  appropriate  objects,  would 
bring  all  who  are  complaining  of  poverty  to  a 
state  of  comparative  aflluence.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  are  now  scarcely  able  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  might  win  their 
way  to  ease  and  comfort,  if  there  were  merely 
the  same  opportunities  for  employment  here 
which  are  found  iu  some  of  the  older  States 
and  in  the  Old  World.  This  latent  force  will 
be  developed  ouly  by  those  who  have  the  com- 
mand of  capital,  and  who  will  use  it  for  the 
creating  and  expanding  of  those  industries 
which  it  is  morally  certain  will  be  remunerat- 
ive, if  intelligently  undertaken, OaA,-/a)iiJ 
Times. 
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LATENT  ENERGIES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Less  than  a  million  of  people,  in  a  State  like 
California,  ought  surely  to  find  euough  to  keep 
them  busy  and  should  find  no  difficulty  in 
earning  a  respectable  living.  With  a  country 
capable  of  supporting  ten  times  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  those  who  are  here  should  have 
far  less  difficultv  in  the  struggle  of  life.  There 
is  less  prosperity  than  there  should  bo,  because 
tho  men  of  extreme  wealth  who  control  the 
finances  and  politics  of  the  State,  are  not  gov- 
erned by  as  high  motives  as  control  the  prom- 
inent men  of  most  other  enlightened  countries. 
Some  there  are  who  endeavor  to  use  their 
means  in  a  manner  which  will  benefit  the  pub- 
lic, who  have  the  sagacity  to  see  how  they  can 
enlarge  their  fortunes  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
able others  to  profit  by  the  enterprises  which 
they  project;  but  these  are  a  small  minority  of 
our  wealthy  class.  There  will  always  bo  in  any 
community  those  who  prefer  idleness  aud 
crime  to  industrj',  but  it  is  certain  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  th^se  whom  we  now  term 
idlers,  are  such  through  force  of  circumstances. 
Men  who  can  go  into  the  harvest  fields  and  labor 
in  the  hot  sun,  who  have  physical  strength  re- 
quired for  that  sort  of  work,  ore  oil  employed, 
but  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  adult  male  population  is  not  capo- 
ble  of  severe  manual  labor.  The  obvious  want 
of  the  State  now,  is  employment  in  tha  lighter 
mechanical  pursuits.     There  are  hundreds  of 


GRUWI.Mi  FKiS. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 
states  that  the  product  of  a  few  fig  trees  in  thai 
vicinity,  under  glass,  is  sold  at  25  cents  per 
rig.  Georgia  figs  are  occasionally  sent  to  that 
market,  but  they  are  inferior  to  those  obtained 
from  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  Here  is  a  sug- 
gestion for  California.  With  extra  precautious 
cannot  fresh  figs  be  laid  down  in  Chicago,  aud 
even  iu  New  York  at  a  season  when  they  will 
prove  profitable?  The  experiment  is  certainly 
worth  a  trial,  and  if  successful  would  greatly 
stimulate  the  planting  of  this  useful  aud  orna- 
mental tree.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  it 
were  well  to  remark  that  fig-planting  in  Cali- 
fornia is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Niue-tenths  of  the 
State  is  the  natural  home  of  this  noble  fruit. 
The  taste  for  figs  once  acquired  can  never  be 
lost.  San  Francisco  markets  will  make  in- 
creased demands  each  year,  and  the  require- 
ments for  dried  figs,  conserves  and  other  pre- 
parations will  also  enlarge.  'Ihe  men  of  fore- 
sight, who  have  suitable  lands,  rich,  warm  and 
easily  tilled,  will  therefore  plant  figs  in  stately 
avenues  and  iu  beautiful  orchards,  choosing 
only  the  best  kinds.  Ten  years  from  now  the 
wisdom  of  this  advice  will  be  made  manifest. 
The  tree  is  so  healthy  and  hardy,  and  so  easily 
grown  from  cuttings  in  spring,  thrust  into  the 
soil  in  almost  any  fashion,  that  it  should  be 
a  favorite  for  planting  along  irrigation  ditches, 
and  by  flowing  mountain  streams.  Next  winter, 
when  planuing  for  vineyards,  oliviarums,  or- 
angeries, and  orchards  of  peach,  prune  and 
apricot,  let  us  not  forget  the  unassuming,  un- 
heralded fig-tree.—  8an  Jose  Argun. 


MOUNTAIN  ORCHARDS. 

From  the  San  Mateo  Oazette  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Santa  Cruz  mountain  lands,  back 
from  the  coast  a  few  miles,  are  fast  being  oc- 
cupied by  fruit-growers.  This  county,  San 
Mateo,  has  a  belt  of  fruit  lands  extending  from 
the  summit  westward,  half  way  to  the  ocean, 
or  more,  which  is  the  finest  fruit-growing  re- 
gion in  the  State,  no  part  of  SautaCruz  county 
excepted.  Land  is  cheap  there,  and  orchards 
would  pay  beyond  any  other  method  of  culti- 
vation. The  decline  of  orchards  in  the  great 
valleys  is  sending  wise  men  into  the  only 
natural  fruit  lands  of  the  State,  the  timber  belt. 
Fruit-growers  will  do  well  to  critically  exam- 
ine the  section  of  country  in  this  county,  above 
abided  to,  being  a  strip  extending  from  the 
redwoods  on  the  south,  for  some  dozen  miles 
northward,  aud  from  the  summit  for  a  distance 
of  eight  or  tea  miles  westward,  until  the  coast 
country  proper  is  reached. 

Some  day  this  region  will  be  one  vast  or- 
chard. The  growth  of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as 
of  all  other  kinds  of  trees,  in  this  section,  is 
most  remarkable,  while  the  productiveness  of 
the  trees  aud  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  not  to  be 
excelled.  The  few  cultivated  trees  and  or- 
chards now  in  the  country  fully  attest  to  these 
facts.   

A  GOOD  SUGGESTION. 

The  Mcrr.hnnt,  of  this  city,  makes  tho  fol- 
lowing good  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  wasted 
fibre  of  flax:  It  is  said  that  several  hundred 
acres  of  flax  etraw  from  which  tho  seed  has 
I  been  threshed  ore  wasted  every  year  in  Cal- 
:  ifornia,  there  being  no  market  for  it.  The 
I  ripening  of  the  seed  lessens  the  value  of  the 
'  fibre,  but  still  it  has  o  value  if  it  could  be 
'  worked  up  by  any  cheap  lobor.    Would  not  it 
be  worth  the  Warden  of  the  Stuto  Prison's  ot- 
j  teution?    If  this  straw  could  bo  worked  by  ony 
means  in  California  it  would  be  by  convict  la- 
bor.   There  is  one  advantage  of  such  on  em- 
ployment of  some  of  tho  prisoners,  they  would 
not  be  competing  with  any  free  labor. 
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OUR  TIMBER  FORESTS. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  lieiw  Gazette, 
contains  much  information  concerning  the 
pineries  of  the  Sierras: 

There  is,  in  the  great  canj'on  of  the  Truckee 
and  its  tributaries,  enough  timber,  available 
to  market,  to  last  55  years  to  come.    It  is  esti- 
mated that  with  very  few  additions  to  present 
facilities  for  reaching  market,  over  five  thou- 
sand million  feet  of  timber  and  over  ten  mil- 
lion cords  of  wood  can  be  reached.    Allowing  a 
daily  product  of  40,000  feet  of  lumber  to  the 
mill — which  is  a  very  high  estimate  of  a  sea- 
son's run— this  would  last  the  mills  now  run- 
ning sixty-two  and  a  half  years.    Around  Lake 
Tahoe  there  has  been  an  immense  body  of  tim- 
ber, and  although  it  has  been  cut  into  very 
largely,  it  is  believed  that  there  are  about  a 
thousand  million  feet  still  standing.  Hope 
Valley  has  a  large  quantity  of  timber  that  is 
untouched.    At  the  north  end  of  the  lake  there 
is  a  very  nice  lot  of  timber  that  is  falling  be- 
fore the  axes  of  Folsom  tt  Marlette's  men. 
Between  Tahoe  and  the  town  of  Truckee  there 
are  nearly  five  hundred  million  feet  that  can 
be  reached  by  the  Truckee  Lumber  Company's 
works,  which  are  very  complete,  and  comprise 
dams  on  the  river  for  floating  logs,  and  chutes 
in  the  mountains  for  transporting  them  down. 
On  Squaw  creek  and  other  branches,  there  are 
lar^  patches  that  will  come  in.    On  the  east 
side  of  the  Truckee  river  a  number  of  branches 
come  in.    The  first  is  Martis  creek.    The  mills 
of  llichardsou  Bros,  and  McFarland  stand  in  a 
basin  that  will  keep  his  mill  running  for  years. 
He  will  soon  move  further  up  the  creek.  Ju- 
niper creek,  where  Burckhalter  built  his  rail- 
road, will  turn  out  over  seventy-five  million 
and  the  road  can  carry  more  from  an  immense 
flat  on  the  head  of  Martis  creek  and  from  the 
Tahoe  divide.    Wicks'  country,  east  of  Bronco, 
is  very  steep  and  high,  but  it  has  a  fine  growth. 
It  will  likely  all  be  cut  for  wood  and  flumed 
out.    It  is  very  well  watered,  and  small  flumes 
could  be  swung  around  over  every  part  of  it. 
It  will  furnish  two  hundred  thousand  cords  of 
four-foot  wood.    Between  Juniper  and  Wicks' 
creek  lies  a  very  rough  canyon  on  Gray's  creek 
that  has  nearly  fifty  million  feet  of  timber. 
Between  Wicks'  and  Verdi,  on  the  east  side, 
there  is  perhaps  another  fifty  million.    On  tlie 
west  side  of  the  Truckee  lies  the  main  supply. 
The  east  side  is  a  narrow  ridge,  but  the  west 
side  rises  into  the  grand  range  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  itself.    Coming  down  the  river  from 
Tahoe  the  first  break  after  leaving  the  Truckee 
Lumber  Company's  territory  is  Donner  creek, 
which  heads  in  Douner    lake.    The  timber 
around  the  lake  is  pretty  well  cut,  and  there  is 
probably  less  than   ten  million  feet  in  the 
whole  basin  up  to  where  the  road  crosses  the 
summit.    On  Trout  creek,   which  comes  in 
through  the  town  of  Truckee,  there  are  twenty 
million  feet.  Alder  creek  has  sixty  million,  Pros- 
ser  creek  a  hundred  and  fifty  million.  Sage 
Hen,  a  tributary  of  Little  Truckee,  two  hun- 
dred million.    Elsewhere  on  the  Little  Truckee 
and  branches  there  will  be  found  the  vast 
quantity  of  a  thousand  million  feet,  besides 
four  million  cords  of  wood.    About  half  of  this 
quantity  lies  in  a  red  fir  country  from  Webber 
lake  around  the  high  level  country  that  crosses 
the  summits  we-t  of  there,  and  it  will  come 
this  way  rather  than  seek  a  market  across  the 
rough  country  between  there  and  the  Sacra- 
mento valL-y.    In  Truckee  valley  and  the  di- 
vide between  the  Little  Truckee  and  Sardine 
and  Sierra  valleys  another  thousand  million 
can  be  cut  and  run  out  at  Boca.    From  Camp 
20  to  Verdi  there  must  be  a  hundred  million, 
but  it  will  be  more  apt  to  come  out  as  wood 
than  lumber,  as  it  is  in  a  very  rough  and  dry 
country  and  rather  scattered.    Dog  valley  lies 
west  of  Crystal  Peak  and  has  excellent  facili- 
ities  for  reaching  the  track.    It  will  afiford  be- 
tween fifty  and  seventy-five  million.  Such 
vast  figures  as  are  given  above  afford  little  sig- 
nificance to  the  ordinary  reader.    A  city  like 
San  Frarcisco  could  be  built  out  of  such  a 
body  of  timber  and  it  would  never  be  noticed. 


WHEAT  YIELD  AND  CVI.TURE.  | 

One  of  the  most  recent  estimates  of  the  yield 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  for  the  present 
year  places  it  between  350,000,000  and  400,- 
000,000  bushels.  While  this  yield  would  be 
between  75,000,000  and  125,000,000  bushels 
less  than  that  of  last  year,  it  is  still  immense, 
and  indicates  the  vastness  of  the  area  which 
in  this  country  is  developed  into  the  raising  of 
wheat.  The  development  of  wheat  culture  in 
the  United  States  during  the  present  half  of  the 
century  has  been  something  remarkable,  the  ; 
acreage  devoted  to  it  having  increased  from 
about  9,000,000  acres  in  1850,  to  about  20,000,- 
in  1876,  and  to  about  38,000,000  in  1880.  That 
the  acreage  should  have  been  almost  doubled  j 
in  four  years  is  a  wonderful  showing  of  the 
rare  possibilities  of  development  which  exists  | 
in  our  own  coiintry.  | 

This  development,  of  course,  is  made  chiefly 
in  the  West.  Of  the  acreage  for  1880,  New 
E'lgland  had  about  80,000  acres;  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  rocky  character  of  the  soil,  care- 
ful cultivation  has  made  it  yield  an  average  of 
15^jbushels  to  the-acre.  This  is  a  greater  av- 
erage than  was  obtained  in  Wisconsin,  Minue-  I 
sota,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  last  year.  The  re-  1 
gious  named  are  what  is  known  as  the  Spring 
wheat  belt,  the  acreage  of  which  in  1X80,  was 
10,000,000  acres,  and  the  yield  about  110,000,- 
000  bushels,  or  an  average  of  11  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  average  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  Illinois,  with  a  combined  acreage  of  10,- 
000,000  acres,  was  about  18  bushels  per  acre. 
Duiiug  ten  years  the  yield  of  the  Spring  wheat 
belt  was  increased  only  34,000,000  bushels, 
while  the  increase  of  the  four  States  just  men- 
tioned was  78,000,000  bushels. 

The  small  increase  and  small  average  in  the 
Spring  wheat  belt  are  regarded  as  en  argument 
supporting  the  assertion  that  a  continuous 
cropping  for  wheat,  witliout  fertilization  or  ro- 
tation, will  decrease  the  yield,  and  also  as  evi- 
dence that  old  laud  will  have  to  be  abandoned 
in  time,  unless  a  rotation  of  crops,  alternated 
with  clover,  be  adopted.  The  increase  in  the 
four  Middle  states  is  attributed  to  better  culti- 
vaiion  and  the  use  of  improved  agricultural 
machinery.  The  finest  wheat  district  in  the 
United  States  appeal's  to  be  Stark  county,  Ohio, 
which  has  yielded  24.7  bushels  per  acre.  Port- 
age county,  Ohio,  comes  in  next  with  22% 
bushels.  The  largest  aggregate  yield  of  any 
one  county  in  the  Union  was  that  of  Colusa 
county,  Cal..  which  produced  in  1879  about 
4,500,000  bushels  an  average  of  about  HJ-^ 
bushels  an  acre.  Michigan  has  seventeen  coun- 
ties that  in  1880  yielded  over  a  million  bushels 
each,  Illinois  has  eleven  counties,  Ohio  seven, 
and  Indiana  four. — Boston  Journal. 


graded  road  traverses  the  ranch  and  climbs  to  | 
the  summit,  a  mile  or  so  on  the  back  part  of 
the  place,  where  Mr.  Harris  planted  80  acres 
of  vines  last  spring.  This  is  red  chemise  land, 
and  the  vines  are  said  to  be  doing  well  at  au 
elevation  of  about  GOO  feet  above  the  valley. 
Other  grounds  are  being  cleared,  and  some  is 
summer-fallowed  in  readiness  to  complete  his 
planting  next  spring,  to  the  sum  total  of  300 
acres.  There  are  many  thousands  of  vines 
already  rooted  in  the  nursery  for  this  purpose. 
The  site  is  a  spur  of  the  foothills,  which 
commands  a  wide  view  of  the  broad  valley  of 
Santa  Rosa  and  the  Russian  River  coimtry 
from  Cloverdale  towards  the  bay,  together  with 
a  glimpse  of  the  Pacific  from  the  upper  vine- 
yard. Great  sweeps  of  level  fields  stretch  for 
miles  and  miles  away  towards  the  peaks  of  the 
Coast  Range,  which  are  half  hid  in  the  blue 
and  purple  tints  of  autumn. 


one  of  the  best  we  have  bad  for  years.  The 

fruit  crop  has  been  good,  and  the  market  for 
all  kinds  better  than  usual.  Fruit  driers  and 
canning  establishments  have  worked  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  fruitbusiness.  There  will  alwaysbe 
a  market  forgood  dried  orcanned  fruit,  more  es- 
pecially for  certain  varieties.  Grapes  are  ripe 
and  owners  of  vineyards  busy  making  wine. 
This  is  a  most  profitable  industry,  and  is  rap- 
idly increasing  every  year.  Nurserymen  tell 
us  that  for  certain  varieties  of  fruit  trees  they 
cannot  possibly  fill  the  orders  now  already  in. 
We  have  abundance  of  hay,  plenty  of  grain  for 
home  consumption  and  some  to  spare,  plenty 
of  fruit,  potatoes,  corn,  wine,  butter,  cheese, 
vegetable  produce,  and  on  the  whole  old  Sono- 
ma is  in  as  sound  a  condition,  agrieulturully 
speaking,  as  her  most  favored  sister  county. — 
Pdalunia  Courier. 


VALUAULK  TIMBER, 

In  Plumas  and  adjoining  counties  is  a  vast 
wealth  of  forest,  containing  an  immense  amount 
of  valuable  timber,  such  as  sugar  pine,  fir, 
spruce,  cedar,  and  yellow  pine.  It  needs  no 
prophetic  gift  to  show  that  but  a  short  time 
must  elapse  before  the  iron  horse  will  cross  the 
Sierras  and  be  al  our  very  doors.  The  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  to  this  county  and 
the  surrounding  country  if  we  had  a  railroad 
outlet  can  scarcely  be  comprehended,  even  by 
the  most  sanguine. — Orsenville  Bulletin. 


MOUNTAIN  RANCHES. 

The  following,  taken  from  one  of  our  best 
exchanges,  the  Santa  Rosa  Republican,  will 
give  some  idea  of  what  energy  and  persever- 
ance will  accomplish  in  the  way  of  making 
valuable  and  attractive  homes  in  California: 

Six  years  ago  there  was  a  tract  of  mountain 
pasture  in  the  foothills  two  miles  from  Santa 
Rosa.  Some  200  acres  touches  the  valley. 
There  were  no  improvements  but  the  few 
fences.  Clumps  of  low-growing  oaks,  with 
gnarled  limbs,  afi'ordcd  shelter  for  the  sheep 
from  the  sunshine  in  the  summer  and  the  rain 
in  the  winter.  The  tract  of  1,500  acres  is  still 
there,  but  it  has  been  transformed  by  the  ener- 
gy of  its  owner  into  a  magnificent  estate,  sus-' 
ceptible  of  the  highest  developments  for  hor- 
ticultural purposes,  as  shown  by  (he  fruiting 
of  oranges  in  the  open  air.  That  tract  of  low- 
land has  been  underdrained  with  tile,  and  pre- 
sents little  change  in  appearance,  but  it  has  been 
redeemed  thoroughly  for  all  purposes,  and  the 
proprietor  expects  to  plant  much  of  it  to  such 
fruit  as  prunes,  pears,  etc.,  which  are  adapted 
to  heavy  soils.  Skirting  the  road,  where  there 
was  once  a  growth  of  timber  on  the  hills, 
there  are  newly-planted  vineyards  and  orchards 
which  have  not  come  into  bearing.  On  a  ter- 
race, situated  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  back 
from  the  road,  stands  the  buildings  belonging 
to  the  estate.  There  are  two  large  dwellings 
and  a  cottage,  with  the  customary  farm  build- 
ings, and  a  wine  cellar  is  being  constructed. 
The  lower  story  is  stone,  quarried  on  the  prem- 
ises. It  is  150x50  feet,  and  the  second  story 
will  be  brick.  The  undulations  of  the  ground 
are  taken  advantage  of  in  the  location  so  that 
a  swell  of  the  hill  at  hand  will  be  used  for 
locating  water  tanks,  etc.  There  are  fountains 
and  fish  ponds,  abundantly  supplied  with 
I  water  from  the  hills  by  au  iron  pipe,    A  good 


THE  VACAVII.LE  WARM  BELT. 

A  travelling  correspondent  of  the  Dixon 
Tribune,  Solano  county,  writes  to  that  paper  as 
follows: 

"Singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  Vacaville  Belt 
is  as  much  a  semi-tropical  region  as  Los  Angel- 
es county,  200  miles  further  south.  It  is  abso- 
lutely earlier,  as  is  proved  by  marketing  the 
first  fruit  every  year.  Even  in  Los  Angeles' 
specialty,  oranges,  she  is  excelled,  for  the 
Wolfskin  orchard  on  Putah  Creek  has  several 
times  sent  the  first  oranges  to  San  Francisco. 
Of  course  the  earliness  of  the  Vacaville  fruit 
is  a  part  of  its  market  value,  and  a  most  impor- 
tant part.  It  was  what  first  attracted  attention 
to  the  fruit  of  this  region,  and  for  many  years 
the  principal  part  of  the  money  made  here  was 
on  the  early  fruit  and  vegetables.  Every  year 
the  first  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  market  real- 
ized almost  fabulous  prices;  but-  the  business 
eventually  became  'ess  profitable  on  account  of 
the  quantity  produced.  Now  that  Eastern 
shipments  are  being  made  successful,  the  mar- 
ket has  indefinitely  enlarged,  and  henceforth 
the  earliness  of  the  Vacaville  fruit  promises  to 
become  of  constantly  increasing  importance, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  enormous  consump- 
tion of  the  canneries  insures  what  before  was 
lacking  a  remunerative  market  for  the  later 
fruit.  To  show  how  early  the  Vacaville  fruit 
comes  in,  we  give  the  following  dates  for  this 
year  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dietz:  Tartarian  cherries 
received  April  28th;Pringle  apricots  May  18th; 
cherry  plums  May  20th;  peaches.  May  20th; 
plums  June  1st;  pears  June  10th;  grapes,  June 
18th. 

The  advantage  which  early  fruit  h.is  was  il- 
lustrated this  year,  when  for  several  weeks  the 
Vacaville  grapes  were  selling  by  the  carload  at 
$100  per  ton,  from  which  the  price  dropped  to 
$40  when  the  Sacramento  Valley  grapes  came 
in,  ultimately  going  down  to  $20  for  the  less 
valuable  vaiieties.  Eastern  grapes  do  not  be- 
come plentiful  in  the  Chicago  market  till  the 
middle  of  September,  giving  the  California 
grapes  complete  control  for  at  least  two  months, 
and  the  earliest  section  will  take  the  cream  of 
the  business. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  Vacaville  fruit  for 
quality  than  earliness.  Take  for  example 
peaches,  which  are  tha  specialty  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River  fruit  region.  The  Sacramento 
peach  is  frequently  larger,  but  it  has  not  the 
exquisite  flavor  of  the  Vacaville  peach,  and  is 
too  watery.  Canners  will  pay  a  cent  or  a  cent 
and  a-half  more  per  pound  for  Vacaville  peach- 
es, because  they  want  fruit  of  fibre  and  sub- 
stance. 


OUR  BREWERIES. 

The  breweries  of  this  State  produced  13,300,000 
gallons  of  beer  in  1875,  and  more  than  20,000,000 
gallons  iu  1879,  as  follows;  Siii  Francisco  county, 
l'2,:fOO,000  gallons;  Santa  Clara  county,  3,.500,000 
gallons;  Alameda  county,  1,14 ',000  gallons;  Santa 
Cruz  county,  582,387  gallons;  Sacramento  county, 
560,000  gallons;  Nevada  county,  500.000  gallons; 
Sonoma  county,  250,000  gallons:  Solano  county, 
200,000  gallons.  Total,  ll),0;37,:iS7  gallons,  besides 
smaller  quantities  in  other  counties. 


F.ARM  OUTLOOK. 

The  farmers  between  Petaluma  and  the  coast 
have  finished  threshing  and  some  of  them  com- 
menced digging  their  potatoes,  those  earliest 
planted.  There  was  not  as  much  ground  plant- 
ed in  potatoes  this  year  as  last,  and  owing  to 
too  much  hot  weather  and  less  fog  than  usual, 
the  crop  will  be  light  as  compared  with  former 
5'ears.  Sheep  shearing  is  about  over.  The 
fall  clip,  owing  to  to  the  good  condition  of  the 
sheep,  has  been  very  fine.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
is  in  a  splendid  condition  for  the  winter.  Good 
dairy  cows  are  in  demand,  and  at  prices  higher 
than  usual.  From  $28  to  $35  can  be  readily 
obtained,  but  they  are  scarce.  Fresh  milch 
cows  average  from  $53  to  $40.  Fat  hogs  are 
scarce,  and  so  are  good  beef  cattle,  and  both 
bring  fair  prices.  If  half  the  grain  raised  in 
this  county  last  year  had  been  fed  to  good  stock, 
farmers  would  have  had  more  of  them  for  sale 
and  realized  a  fair  profit  on  their  year's  work 
and  investment.    The  dairy  season  has  been 


RAILiFtOAD. 

BROAD  GAIGK. 


Summer  Arrangement. 

Commencing  Saturday,  Jnne  4,  1881i 

Au'l  uutil  Curtln-r  notice,  Passi-iiger  Trains  will  U-avf 
from,  and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passeuyer  Depot 
(  Tuwusend  St..  between  3il  and  ith  Btreets)  as  foUowB: 


LEAVE 
8.  F. 


DESTINATION. 


AJUUVE 
8.  F. 


8:30  A.  H. 
t  9:30  A.  M. 
10:40  A.  M. 

*  ;t::lO  P.  M. 
4:2.')  P.  M. 

*  5:15  p.  M. 
6::iO  P.  M. 
8::)0  A.  M. 

t  9::J0  a.  m. 
10:4U  A.  M. 

*  3:1)0  P.  M. 
4  :'25  p.  M 

10:40  A.  M. 

*  SiiO  P.  M. 
10:10  A.  M. 

*  3:30  P.  M. 
10:40  A.  M. 

*  3:3U  P.  M, 
10:10  A.  u 


.  .8an  Mateo,  Redwood,. 
 and  Meulo  Park  


i  .Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and. 
•{  ..Principal  Way  Stations. . 


.  Gilroy ,  Pajaro,  Castroville. 
 and  Salinas  


^  .Hollister  and  Tree  Finos.  J 

[  .Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel.  I 

[  and  Santa  Cruz  ) 

.  .Suledad  and  Way  Stations. . 


»*>  p.  M. 
t  8:15  p.  M. 

HM  p.  M. 
*10:02  A.  u. 

11:03  A.  M. 
*  8:10  A.  M. 

11:40  A.  H. 

3:3fi  p.  M. 
►  8:15  P.  M. 

6:00  P.  M. 
*10:0a  A.  M. 

!I«3a.  M. 

6:00  P.  H. 
*10.U2  A.  u. 

6:00  P.  H. 
»10*2  A.  M. 

6:00  p.  M. 
•10«2  A.  u. 

6:00  p.  u. 


♦Sundays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  niade  daily  with  the  10:40  a.  h. 
Train,  except  Pescadero  Stages  via  San  Mateo,  which 
connect  with  8:3u  a.  m.  Train. 

Ticket  Offices.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomerv  street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A   O.  BASSETT,  H.  K.  JUDAH, 

Superiiiteudent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

S^S.  P.  Atldutic  E.xpress  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yu- 
ma, etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at        a.  m. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANl 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

LEAVE  WHARF  CORNER  Or 

JFirst  and  Braunan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Strainers  for  Shaughaa 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco 


GAELIC, 

SATUBDAV, 
September  17th. 
SATUKUAY, 
December  3rd. 


BULOIC. 


OCEANIC, 
SATl'KDAY, 
October  «th. 
WEDNESDAY, 
December  2Ist 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Toltoliamn  and 
turn  at  Reduced  Rates. 


FBIDAY, 
Novemlier  4th. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage*  tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co. 's  General  OHlt  es,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourlli  and  Townsend  Streets. 


FOR   FREIGHT  ai)ply  to  GEO.    H.  RICF, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 


pany's  Wharf,  or  at 
Block. 


No.  t20%  Market  street.  Union 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFOED, 
PresiJevt 


November. 


THE  RHSOLRCiiS  Oi*  CALll  ORNIA. 


F.  S.  CHADBOUENE  &  CO., 

735  MARKET  STREET,  - 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


niiiiiiiiniiiiiiii'i 


IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS, 

AND  

'V\7"lxolesa,le  a-ixd  rtotixil  3I> cutlers  iix 

FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.  — Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished.— Designs  Furnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOUENE  &  CO., 

735  Marltct  Street, 


PLVMAS  COUNTY, 

In  speaking  of  the  present  and  future- pros- 
pects of  Plumas  county,  the  yalional  says: 

It  is  on  the  roiiil  to  prosperity  uuequaleil  by 
the  chances  of  any  county  in  the  State.  The 
mines  are  coming  into  notice  and  favor  rapid- 
ly, aud   capital   from  all  ([unrters  is  beipg 
brought  here  to  invest.    While  some  of  the 
prospects  may  fail,  as  is  always  to  be  expected 
in  mining  ventures,  the  miijority  of  them  will 
prove  successful,  and  their  success  will  bring 
more  money  into  the  field  of  operations.  For 
this  kind  of  work  our  county  possesses  un- 
limited opportunities,  for,  to-day,  after  all  that 
has  been  done,  the  ground  has  hardly  been 
"scratched,"  and  miles  of  channels  can  be 
shown  which  have  never  been  bottomed  nor 
an  attempt  made  to  bring  their  riches  to  light. 
They  cannot  much  longer  be  hidden,  and  at 
the  present  time  there  is  more  prospecting 
going  on  than  ever,  and  expensive  mining  en- 
terprises starting  up  in  places  where  a  year 
ago  there  was  not  a  man  to  be  seen.  The 
(juartz  interest  is  also  booming  ahead,  and  new 
ledges  are  being   found  and  reported  every 
week,  which  give  flattering  indications  of  soon 
becoming  fine  paying  properties.    The  Indian 
Valley  country  is  showing  up  well,  the  old  e.f- 
tablished  mines  being  on   a  sound,  paying 
basis,  and  many  new  ones  being  developed, 
lu  the  neighborhood  of  Mohawk,  besides  the 
Eureka,  which  gives  employment  to  an  army 
of  men,  and  pays  the  owners  liberal  dividends, 
can  be  counted  a  dozen  smaller  quartz  mines 
which,  with  the  money  to  properly  open  and 
improve  them,  will  multiply  the  gold  produc- 
tion ten  times  over.    The  southern  part  of  the 
county  is  looking  up,  and  the  Eastern  men 
who  have  invested  their  money  there,  are  mak- 
ing many  improvements  which  will  result  in 
rich  returns  in  the  near  future.    West  of  us, 
aud  all  the  way  to  the  Butte  line,  the  miners 
are  wide  awake  aud  busy,  aud  the  wonderfully 
rich  quartz  of  the  Edman  mine  at  Eagle  Gulch, 
and   the  unbounded  good   prospects  of  the 
Spanish  Peak  country.  Granite  Basin,  and  the 
new  operations  on  Grizzly  Creek,  prove  that 
that  section  is  not  behind  in  the  race. 

With  the  prosperity  of  the  mines,  the  success 
of  the  farmers  is  assured,  aud  they  are  finding 
a  good  marUet  for  all  they  can  produce,  and 
their  lands  are  rapidly  increasing  in  value. 

Another  source  of  wealth  to  our  county  is 
che  reputation  it  is  fast  gaining  as  a  pleasant 
aud  healthful  place  of  summer  resort.  All  of 
our  valleys,  and  especially  the  Big  Meadows 
country,  have  been  filled  this  summer  with 
visitors  from  the  lower  plains,  who  have  made 
visits  of  from  one  to  thiee  months,  and  return 
home  with  the  intention  of  coming  another 
year.  This  furnishes  business  for  num-rous 
hotels,  aud  mauy  more  will  have  to  be  opened 
in  the  next  few  years  to  accommodate  the 
wants  of  the  thousands  who  will  come  to  us 
with  every  summer. 

There  is  no  doubt— no  dodging  the  plain 
fact  that  Plumas  is  improving  very  rapidly, 
and  that  our  county  is  one  of  the  favored  spots 
of  earth.   


saytwowe6k8  later  than  the  average 
gives  us  a  month  in  which  to  realize  frou 
fortunate  circumstance.     The   producers  of 
these  products  are  not  the  only  classes  in  the 
community  that  are  benefited  by  this  season 
of  plenty  aud  good  fortune.     Indirectly  all 
other  classes  are  benefited.    The  common  la- 
borers that  gather  and  handle  and  pack  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  find  employment  at  good 
wages,  the  dealers  that  buy  or  ship  on  commis- 
sion came  in  for  their  share  of  the  profits, 
while  the  mechanics  that  keep  the  wagons  and 
harnesses  in  repair  aud  shoe  the  horses  that 
are  employed  in  bringing  them  to  market,  all 
get  a  portion  of  the  general  profits.    The  box 
factories  and  the  laborers  employed  by  them 
enjoy  a  season  of  brisk  business  and  profit, 
aud  80  in  one  way  or  another  everybody  gels 
some  shai'e  of  the  good  that  comes  to  the 
first  producers.    More  grapes  will  bc^shipped 
East  from  this  State  than  in  any  previous  year, 
aud  the  profits  will  be  better  all  round.  While 
we  are  to  a  greater  extent  thau  we  ought  to  be 
a  wheat-growing  State,  we  are  at  least  conviii- 
ciug  outsiders  that  we  produce  some  few  other 
articles  beside  wheat.    We  produce  wheat  for 
Europe  and  China  and  .Japan,  but  we  produce 
the  delicacies  aud  luxuries  for  the  people  of  our 
sister  States  and  Territories.    When  New  Mex- 
ico, Colorado,  and  eveu  old  Mexico,  shall  be- 
gin to  call  for  our  early  fruits  and  vt-gelables, 
we  shall  find  our  markets  increasing  more  rap- 
idly than  our  capacity  to  supply  them,  unless 
we  bestir  ourselves  aud  extend  our  orchards  aud 
gardens.    It  seems  but  yesterday  when  we 
bought  our  dried  apples  and  other  fruits  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  now  and  then  getting  a 
cake  of  dried  peaches  from  Chile,  aud  when 
we  imported  all  our  yams  or  sweet  potatoes 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  but  to-day  we  lead 
tde  world  in  the  production  of  nearly  all  the 
necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  man 
Indeed,  this  is  not  only  a  year  of  plenty,  but 
ours  is  a  State  of  plenty. 


SsEii  FraiMdsco. 


OUR  MARKETABLiB  PRODUCTS. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  Record- Union. 

No  one  can  go  through  the  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble markets  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of 
California  in  the  early  morning  during  the 
fruit  season  without  concluding  that  this  is  a 
prolific  State  and  this  is  a  year  of  plenty. 
There  has  never  been  a  year  when  so  much 
fruit  and  so  many  vegetables  found  a  ready 
market  and  at  so  good  prices  at  Sacramento  as 
this  year.  Every  house  in  the  city  that  deals 
in  these  products  is  pushed  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity to  fill  the  orders  that  come  iu  from  the 
country  east  of  us,  all  the  way  from  Truckee  to 
Boston.  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado  aud  Mon- 
tana have  been  sending  us  orders  for  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  months  past,  aud  the  people  of 
those  countries  have  been  luxuriating  in  the 
good  things  that  California  has  been  sending 
them  in  advance  of  the  ripening  of  their  own 
products.  The  people  of  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  all  along  the  line  between, 
have  been  eating  of  our  pears,  apples,  plums 
and  peaches,  and  relishing  them  with  greater 
zest  because  they  came  from  their  sister  on  the 
far  away  Pacific  coast.  This  is  not  only  a  year 
of  plenty  to  us,  but  it  is  peculiarly  a  fortunate 
year.  Our  season  for  fruits,  and  indeed  for  all 
other  crops,  has  been  an  early  one,  say  two 
weeks  earlier  than  usual,  while  the  season  east 
of  the  liocky  mountains  has  been  a  late  one, 


THE  RISK  IN  liANU  VAL.UES. 

The  rapid  progress  of  railroad  extension  through- 
out the  State  has  had  its  natural  effect  iu  enhanc- 
ing the  price  of  land,  by  facilitating  tlie  accesH  of 
producers  to  a  paying  marliet.    But  tlu-re  lias  been 
a  still  more  powerful  iutliieiicc  at  worK  in  produc- 
this  tflcct.    Tlio  immense  impetus  imparted  to 
viticulture  and  fruit  growing  by  the  vast  iucreaBe 
in   the  demand  for  California  wines,  brandies, 
raisins,  grapes,  and  dried  fruit  is  even  a  more  im- 
portant factor  tlian  railroad  extension  in  sending 
up  land  values.    Possibly  the  over-sauguine  expec- 
tations of  owners,  cause  them  in  some  instances  to 
hold  their  lands  at  extravagant  figures.  Indeed, 
we  have,  within  a  week,  heard  it  laid  down  with 
great  positiveness  by  a  largo  proprietor  whose  land 
has  not  had  the  advantage  of  cheap  access  to  a 
market,  that  "any  land  in  the  State  suitable  for 
grapes  is  worth  at  the  lowest  figure  $50  an  aero  if 
it  is  worth  anything."  It  is  certain  that  all  through 
Napa,  Sonoma,  Santa  Clara,  and  Santa  Cruz  coun- 
ties good  vineyard  laud  is  held  at  high  prices.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  wherever  in  those  counties 
there  are  such  lands,  with  vines  . in  bearing,  the 
owners  would  smilo  at  the  mention  of  any  price 
much  under  $100  pur  acre.     In  Alameda  county 
there  are  considerable  tracts  of  land  in  fruit,  that 
have  paid  this  season  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  dollars  an  acre.    A  short  lime  since  we 
visited  a  fruit  ranch  near  Haywood's,  the  proprie- 
tor of  which,  Mr.  .lessup,  assured  us  that  every 
acre  of  it  would  yield  him  a  return  of  $1,000  this 
year,  aud  Mr.  Jessup  is  a  man  who  deals  in  facts 
and  figures.   Now  what  would  he  an  "extravagant 
estimate,"  of  the  value  per  acre,  if  such  land  as 
that?   Oniy  three  weeks  ago  several  considerable 
tracts,  from  five  to  eight  miles  beyond  Modesto, 
sold  for  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  This 
land  was  not  iu  any  respect  "choice,"  and  two  years 
ago  $20  would  have  been  considered  a  high  price 
for  H—  Ilrdirood  'limes  anil  diizi'lte. 


THK  NEXT  ORANGE  CROP. 

The  Riverside  Pvess  and  Ilorlicultnrial  Bays:  So 
far  as  this  State  is  concerned,  the  crop  will  bo  about 
as  large  as  last  year.  The  San  Gabri(0.  Valley  will 
produce  but  35,000  boxes,  in  place  of  00,000  boxes 
last  year,  and  thora  will  bo  a  similar  falling  off  in 
the  old  orchards  of  Loa  Angeles;  but  the  new 
orchards  of  Pasadena,  Orange,  Tustin  City,  Ana- 
heim and  Riverside  will  nearly  or  quite  make  up 
the  loss  in  the  older  orchards.  The  crop  this  year 
will  be  of  a  much  better  quality  than  last.  In 
1880-81  the  old  orchards  were  overloaded,  and 
much  of  the  fruit  was  consequently  inferior.  This 
year  the  old  orchards  have  a  light  crop,  and,  there- 
fore the  fruit  is  of  a  better  quality.  Again,  the 
increase  in  the  crop  this  year  is  in  localities  where 
tho  scale  and  black  fungui  has  not  douo  ho  much 
damage  as  in  the  okUr  orchards.  A  much  larger 
proportion  of  tho  fruit  will  this  year  como  from 
young  trees  thau  it  did  last  year. 


November. 


THE  CROPS  IN  B17TTB. 

A  reporter  of  the  Jiecord- Union  makes  up 
the  follov/iiig  epitome  of  his  observations  in 
Butte  County; 

The  wheat  crop  of  Butte  county  this  year  is 
about  tweuty-five  per  cent  below  a  good  aver- 
a,'ecrop.  Fully  oue-half  of  the  crop  raised  is 
Xo.l  shipping;  about  half  of  the  balance  is 
second  quality  shipping,  and  the  residue  is  of 
a  lower  grade.  Twenty  to  tv.enty-two  bushels 
t)  the  acre  is  considered  an  average  yield. 
This  year's  yield  amounted  to  about  fifteen 
bushels,  and  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
about  20  per  cent  less  acreage  was  sown,  on  ac- 
count of  high  water  in  some  portions  of  the 
county,  and  the  bad  condition  of  laud  when 
sown  in  other  parts.  The  bad  condition  of  the 
land  was  occasioned  by  working  it  too  wet, 
thinking  they  would  not  be  able  on  account  of 
the  continuous  rain  to  get  it  in  time.  As  the 
season  went,  had  they  waited  twenty  days  later 
they  would  have  done  much  better,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  injury  to  the  land  caused  by  the  too 
wet  plowing.  The  acreage  to  be  seeded  this 
year  will  be  a  full  average,  there  being  more 
summer-fallow,  and  everything  that  can  be  put 
ir,  the  farmers  being  in  a  condition  to  do  so. 
As  a  class  they  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  better  situated  financially  than  they 
have  been  since  1878,  most  all  of  them  being 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  About  500,000 
centals  of  last  year's  crop  was  held  over  and  in 
store  in  Butte  County,  Jancary  1st;  this  was 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop  of  that  year. 
About  half  of  that  was  sold  between  January 
Isl  and  .July  1st,  and  the  balance  is  still  in 
store.  About  900,000  centals  is  the  estimate  of 
this  year's  crop,  only  one-third  of  which  has 
been  sold.  The  balance  is  held  by  producers 
for  advanced  rates.  Some  are  confident  of  get- 
ting $1  per  bushel,  and  if  that  price  was  to  be 
attained  it  would  bring  all  the  wheat  into  mar- 
ket. 

Club  wheat  is  considered  the  most  desirable 
for  farmers  to  sow.  The  yield  is  generally 
good,  and  it  stands  wind  and  drought  and  is 
the  toughest  and  hardiest  wheat  for  severe 
■weather.  Barley  is  a  very  short  crop  both  in 
Butte  county,  and  all  through  the  valley.  The 
quality  of  what  was  raised  is  good,  consequent- 
ly the  price  is  high — higher  in  fact  than  it  has 
been  for  three  or  four  years.  This  year  the 
acreage  will  be  increased  about  double  that  of 
last  year.  The  price  at  present  is  firm  at  $1.40. 
Hay  is  a  full  average  crop  in  the  county,  but  if 
the  upper  valley  is  included,  the  crop  must  be 
considered  short.  The  present  price  is  $10  per 
ton,  in  the  bale.  The  farmers,  as  a  general 
thing,  the  coming  j'ear  will  not  require  any 
great  amount  of  new  agricultural  machinery, 
having  made  unusually  large  purchases  the  last 
two  years.  Only  what  is  necessary  to  replace 
the  usual  wear  and  tear  will  be  wanted.  They 
are  taking  better  care  of  their  farming  tools 
than  heretofore,  which  augurs  well  for  them. 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  farm- 
ers of  Butte  county  have  very  bright  prospects 
ahead  of  them. 


PLANT  VINRS. 

Under  this  heading  the  Napa  Segister  says: 
It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  contradiction  that  grape-growing  is  the 
most  profitable  business  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in 
Napa  Valley  can  turn  his  attention  to.  To  be 
sure,  the  presence  of  phylloxera  here  and 
there  tends  to  discourage  some,  but  the  man 
who  has  his  eyes  open  to  what  is  going  on 
around  him— to  the  obstacles  that  meet  the 
grain-raiser,  the  fruit-grower,  and  the  tiller 
who  depends  on  hops,  and  other  products  of 
the  soil — will  see  that  he  is  not  the  only  one 
who  has  a  foe  to  fight.  The  wheat-raiser  whose 
crop  has  been  harvested  for  him  by  the  Hes- 
sian fly;  the  fruit-grower  who  wages  an  une- 
qual contest  against  the  coddling  moth,  scale 
bug,  and  curl  leaf;  the  trainer  of  hops  who 
falls  with  a  continually  falling  market;  the  pro- 
ducer of  vegetables  who  has  potato  rot  and  Chi- 
nese competition  to  cope  with— any  one,  of  all 
of  these  would  gladly  change  places  with  the 
vine-grower.  Phylloxera  and  frost  may  give 
the  latter  a  little  trouble,  but  these  things  will 
be  obviated  by  the  cultivation  of  none  but 
phylloxera-re.sisting  vines  and  the  creating  of 
smoke  at  the  proper  time  to  kill  the  effects  of 
the  frost. 


A  CITRUS  FARM. 

The  Riverside  Press  makes  the  following  men- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  promising  fruit  farms  in 
Southern  California:  It  is  located  four  miles 
northeast  of  Anaheim  aud  is  the  property  of  the 
Southern  Cilifornia  Semi-Tropical  Fruit  Com- 
pany of  Healdsburg,  Sonoma  County.  The 
Company  of  1871  bought  106  acres  of  land,  and 
commenced  planting  an  orchard  of  orange,  lem- 
on, lime,  aud  English  walnut  trees.  The  orchard 
is  located  on  a  level  mesa  with  water  70  feet 
below  the  surface.  When  the  Company  com- 
menced operations  it  had  no  water,  and  for 
several  years  all  the  irrigation  the  trees  had 
was  hauled  in  tanks  on  wagons.  In  1874  work 
was  commenced  on  the  Cajon  Irrigating  Canal, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1878  water  was  brought  upon 
the  place  through  the  works  of  the  Cajon  Com- 
pany. 

The  orchard  consists  at  present  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties:  350  Paper  Rind  St.  Michael  or- 
ange, 520  large  St.  Michael  orange,  350  Navel 
orange,  530  Mediterranean  Sweet,  1,000  Sweet 
Rind  Lemon,  760  Lisbon  Lemon,  1,0.50  lime 
trees,  600  English  walnut,  100  Japanese  per- 
simmons. In  addition  to  these  trees  there  is  a 
small  orchard  of  deciduous  fruits,  and  a  nurs- 
ery of  1,000  trees  of  the  Eureka  Lemon  and 
Riverside  Navel. 


KKOWOUU  TIMBER. 

We  have  heard  it  stated  that  redwood  timber 
grows  nowhere  else  in  the  world  except  in  Cal- 
ifornia, aud  here  this  particular  tree  is  only 
found  on  a  narrow  space  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  extending  along  the 
coast.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  we  had  im- 
mense forests  of  redwood.  To-day  there  are 
no  extensive  bodies  of  this  timber  to  be  found. 
The  choice  trees  have  gone  to  the  sawmill. 
Redwood  fit  for  lumber  is  not  abundant  and  its 
locality  is  diflScult  of  access.  Many  miles  once 
covered  with  trees  of  mammoth  growth  are 
now  so  much  barren  waste.  After  the  first 
harvest  a  young  growth  started  up.  This  would 
have  been  valuable  in  time  had  it  been  protect- 
ed. But  no  care  was  taken  of  them.  Fires 
ran  through  it  until  the  young  trees  were 
killed  and  they  in  due  time  fed  flames  that  de- 
stroyed the  still  later  growth.  For  many  uses 
the  redwood  is  the  most  valuable  of  timber. 
At  first  our  supply  seemed  inexhaustable,  but 
lumbermen  now  tell  a  different  story.  They 
say  a  few  years  hence  redwood  lumber  will  be 
very  scarce.  Do  we  not  need, legislation  upon 
this  subject?  The  law  protects  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  why  should  it  not  command  the  wood- 
man to  spare  the  redwood  tree  and  protect  the 
younger  growth  of  a  timber  so  valuable. — 
Golden  Era. 


bscribe  for  the  Keboccces  of  CAUFomni. 


ITS  FULL  SHARE. 

The  following  is  from  the  Los  Angeles  Herald: 
Los  Angeles  comes  to  the  front  this  year  with  a 
gratifying  enhancement  of  her  assessment  roll. 
As  against  $18,503,773  last  year  the  valuations 
in  the  current  year  of  grace  will  reach  $20,021,- 
557.  This  is  an  actual  increase  of  afractionover 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  Even  more  sat- 
isfactory is  the  corollary  circumstance  that  the 
mortgage  indebtedness  of  this  county,  during 
the  same  period,  has  decreased  fully  $500,000. 
We  can  now  confidently  look  forward  to  a  pro- 
gressive and  prosperous  era  both  in  city  aud 
county.  Both  in  soil  production  and  railway 
and  other  development  the  word  excelsior  ex- 
actly fills  the  situation.  How  much  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railway,  which  has  been  so  often 
and  so  roundly  abused  hereabouts,  has  contrib- 
uted to  to  this  superb  result,  we  are  not  at 
present  prepared  to  say,  but  it  has  certainly 
done  its  full  share,  "Yea,  verily! 

CHOICE  FRUITS  AT  THE  CHICO  FAIR. 

A  correspondent  says:  The  exhibits  were 
few  in  point  of  the  number  of  exhibitors,  but 
numerous  aud  choice  in  the  varieties  exhibited. 
It  is  genera'ly  conceded  by  all  who  have  visited 
this  place  that  they  have  never  seen  a  finer 
collection  of  fruits  than  is  displayed  here.  The 
grapes  are  a  picture.  One  is  absolutely  lost 
in  admiration  of  them.  I  thought  that  I  had 
in  my  time  seen  some  fine  bunches  of  grapes, 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Oroville  to  disjoint 
all  preconceived  notions  about  them.  If  Oro- 
ville had  sent  down  a  collection  of  gold  nug- 
gets as  specimens  of  the  products  of  that  dis- 
trict, one  would  have  accepted  them  as  being 
in  accordance  with  past  history,  but  grapes 
(and  such  grapes)  were  hardly  to  be  expected. 
Thej  are  exhibited  by  J.  M.  Burt.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  send  them  to  the  State  Fair,  and  if 
they  are,  it  would  not  surprise  any  one  who 
has  seen  them  should  they  carry  off  the  first 
prize, 


CALIFORNIA  LACKS  ONE  THING  ONLY- 
POPULATION. 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Merchant  at  this 
city  has  the  following  very  sensible  and  truth- 
ful remarks: 

California  contains  100,992,640  acres  of  laud, 
the  great  proportion  of  which  is  capable  of  cul- 
tivation, either  in  raising  cereals,  grass,  or  pas- 
ture, or  fruit.  In  extent  it  is  nearly  as  large  as 
Old  Spain,  which  has  a  population  of  16,650,- 
000,  and  lias  ten  times  the  productive  capacity. 
Yet,  in  1880  California  only  had  a  population 
of  865,536  souls.  Belgium,  with  11,373  square 
miles  of  territory,  supports  in  comfort  a  pop- 
ulation nearly  seven  times  as  numerous  as 
Cuifornia,  with  its  188,981  square  miles.  If 
California  was  as  densely  populated  as  Bel- 
gium, it  would  contain  ninety-two  millions  of 
inhabitants;  and  furthermore,  it  could  sustain 
that  population  very  easily  if  the  soil  were  ful- 
ly cultivated  by  a  thrifty,  law-abiding  econom- 
ical people.  The  want  of  California,  therefore, 
is  people.  It  has  no  other  want.  It  has  abun- 
dance of  capital  awaiting  investment.  It  has 
vast  regions  of  virgin  land  awaiting  cultivation. 
It  has  a  perfect  system  of  laud  and  sea  trans- 
portation; but  it  lacks  people.  This  fact  will 
be  better  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  State  two- thirds 
of  them  are  engaged  in  commercial,  manufac- 
turing and  kindred  pursuits  and  live  in  cities 
and  towns.  The  producing  population  engag- 
ed in  agriculture  is  very  small.  Therefore  Cal- 
ifornia holds  out  unusual  inducements  to  East- 
ern farmers  who  find  themselves  crowded  by 
Western  competition,  while  being  forced  to  con- 
tend against  the  adverse  annual  influence  of 
long  and  severe  winters.  There  need  be  no  in- 
terruption to  farm  work  the  year  round  in  Cal- 
ifornia, even  in  the  most  northerly  counties. 
The  little  snow  that  falls  dees  not  lie  long;  it 
melts  and  supplies  never-failing  springs  with 
water.  In  the  large  valleys  in  some  places,  the 
heat  is  great  in  summer,  but  it  is  never  op- 
pressive; the  death  of  man  or  beast  by  sun- 
stroke, is  nu'ely,  if  ever  recorded: 

PLANT  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  following  excellent  advice  in  regard  to 
setting  out  new  orchards  we  find  in  the  San 
Jose  Times: 

The  season  is  close  by  when  every  person 
who  has  ever  so  small  a  plat  of  ground  should 
be  making  preparations  to  plant  fruit  trees.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  practically  the  de- 
mand for  California  fruit  is  unlimited.  The 
canneries  this  season  have  been  unable  to  se- 
cure as  much  fruit  as  they  required  to  keep  their 
employes  busy.  As  fruit  of  this  State  becomes 
known  and  appreciated  there  is  a  constantly 
widening  market  for  it,  and  the  demand  will 
be  equal  to  the  utmost  possibility  of  the  supply. 
Trees  planted  now  will  grow  while  the  person 
planting  them  is  sleeping  and  in  a  very  few 
years  will  pay  a  better  return  on  the  invest- 
ment than  if  the  capital  had  been  put  out  at  in- 
terest even  at  usurious  rates.  Setting  out  ad- 
ditional orchards  has  this  to  recommend  it,  that 
it  is  not  like  planting  oaks  for  posterity,  for  the 
man  who  plants  a  fruit  tree  in  our  favorable 
soil  and  climate  may  reasonably  expect  to  gath- 
er the  fruit  for  his  own  use  or  profit.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  fruit  of  California 
will  find  a  market  elsewhere  than  in  the  East- 
ern cities.  Already  there  have  been  shipments 
with  favorable  results  to  Europe  of  the  fruit  in 
its  natural  condition,  as  well  as  in  the 
canned  state.  Apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
plums  will  yet  be  exported  to  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  we  are  confident  that  we  can 
give  no  better  advice  to  our  farmer  readers  than 
by  urging  them  to  set  out  more  trees,  carefully 
selecting  those  varieties  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  in  all  respects  the  most  profitable 
in  this  latitude. 


RF:D\i'OOD. 

The  Watsonville  PajaronUm  has  the  follow- 
ing: At  the  rate  at  which  the  redwood  has 
been  and  is  being  removed  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains,  this  side  of  the  Aptos  and  Santa 
Clara  divides,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
mountains  within  sight  of  town  will  be  as  well 
cleared  of  redwood  as  are  the  Chittenden  hills 
to-day.  When  that  time  comes  the  sawmills 
will  close  down,  and  the  large  working  force 
now  employed  by  the  W.  M.  &  L.  Company 
will  be  discharged  and  will  hunt  up  new  lum- 
bering districts,  and  a  marked  decrease  will, 
wo  fear,  be  felt  in  the  total  amount  of  business 
annually  done  iu  the  town.  At  the  present  rate 
it  will  not  be  more  than  five  or  six  years  before 
the  redwood  belt  of  this  section  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  as  far  as  lumbering  on  tbe  present 
scale  is  couceroed, 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FROM 
TO 

NEW  YORK 

AND 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE, 

VIA 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

AT  OGDEN,  UTAH, 

AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT   DEMfNG,  NEW  MEXICO, 

AND  THE 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT   EL    PASO,  TEXAS. 


THROUGH   EXPRESS  TRAINS 

Leave  San  Francisco  Daily, 

Making  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Railvajp 
Lines  in  tlie  Eastern  StateB.  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

CONNECTING  AT 

OSTEXi^  YOU  IK. 

With  tho  several  Steamer  Lines  to 
AND    ALL    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 


Second  to  None  in  llie  World. 

Are  run  daily  between  SAN  FKANCXSCO  and  NEW 
YOKK,  and  intermediate  points.  Th.  se  Drawing  Room 
Cars  by  day,  and  Sleeping  Cars  by  nigbt.  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  PaBsenger  while  en 
route — combining  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  and 
all  accommodations  pertaining  to  a  well-fnrnished 
chamber,  with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc. 
A  competent  Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  under  Twelve  years  of  age.  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age.  Free. 

100  ponnils  of  Baegage  per  full  Passenifer 
free.  50  pounds  of  Bangage  per  half  Pas- 
sengjer,  free. 


PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

AT  THE 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Foot  of  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Where  passengers,  calling  in  person,  can  secure  choice  of 
routes  and  sleeping-car  accommodations. 

A.  N.  TOWNE.  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Superintendent.        Gen.  Pass,  k  Ticket  Agt. 
SAN  :FaANCI8C0..CAL. 


November. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlor«,  Offices,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores,  Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes,  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


SONOMA  VINEYARDS 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT. 


Manulactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  and 
Cheapest  Paiut 
in  the  World  for 
Buildings  Out- 
si-le  and  Inside 
on  Wood,  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used, 


IT  IS  ■V\7"ITHOXJT  JS^N  ECPXJ-A-Xj. 


This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  BEADY  FOB  USE,  requiring  no  furtbor  addition  of  oil 
Of  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  White,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  process  of  manufacture,  are  bo  thoroughly  united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVEB  CHALK,  CRACK,  OK  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  Buildings  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.    Of  no  other  paint  can  this  be  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRIGK,  General  Agent. 

403  MARKET  STREET,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Ittirge  uiiil  Vitliinlile  Fruit    CroiiM--Plky II41X- 
era— Tlie  Proltta  in  GraprM,  Ktc. 

A  traveling  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chrniii- 
cle,  of  this  city,  October  3d,  furnishes  that  paper 
with  the  following  excellent  communication  : 

The  wine-making  season  in  Sonoma  county  has 
fairly  set  in,  and  at  the  wineries  there  are  daily  re- 
ceived wagon  loads  of  the  product  of  the  vineyards. 
The  grapes  most  abundant  so  far  are  the  /intiudel 
variety,  from  which  the  principal  red  wine  of  Cali- 
fornia is  produced.  It  is  a  smaller  grape  tlian 
most  of  the  I^uroiMJan  varietiis,  and  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  table  use,  but  in  the  more  generally 
profitable  purpose  of  wine-making  it  is  perhaps 
the  best  produced  in  the  State.  This  season's 
growth  is  prolific,  although  hardly  up  to  the  un- 
common yield  of  last  year,  but  the  difference  in 
quantity  is  fully  made  up  in  the  matter  of  excel- 
lence of  quality,  and  more  than  compensated  for 
in  the  advanced  price,  grapes  now  readily  selling  at 
from  $2  to  $.5  per  ton  above  the  rates  then  ])aid. 
The  total  product  of  Sonoma  will  not  exceed  that 
of  1880,  nor  will  the  wine  yield  hardly  equal  that  of 
last  year,  although  there  is  now  a  larger  aggregate 
acreage  than  ever  before.  But  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  this  increase  is  in  new  vineyards,  which 
is  not  expected  to  yield  until  next  year  or  the  year 
following,  when  the  aggregate  will  be  much  in  ex- 
cess of  any  so  far  given  from  this  branch  of  lucra- 
tive tillage.  Tlie  added  acreage  of  the  present 
year  in  vines  in  Sonoma  county  cannot  yet  be  even 
approximately  stated,  notwithstanding  the  active 
efl'orts  of  Mr.  De  Turk,  the  member  of  the  State 
Viticultural  Board  for  this  district,  for  the  reason 
that  his  inquiries,  in  prepared  circular  letter  form 
have  not  received  that  prompt  attention  he  had 
a  right  to  expect.  ' 

A  Profitable  Season. 
In  the  old  Sonoma  district,  commonly  known  as 
Sonoma  valley,  the  product  of  this  year  will  be 
very  sat-iafactory,  and  the  large  vineyards  of  such 
extensive  growers  as  Hill  and  Drassell  and  others 
will  :field  vintages  of  superior  worth.  The  ravages 
of  the  phylloxera  in  that  district  have  been  mate- 
rially overcome  during  the  season,  and  nex'  year 
the  vines  will  be  still  more  free  from  these  destruc- 
tive insecra.  In  this  respect  alone  the  labors  and 
usefulness  of  the  Viticultural  Commission  have 
been  of  great  appreciable  value,  inasmuch  as  the 
effect  has  been  not  only  to  instruct  vineyardists  in 
the  means  to  eradicate  the  pest,  and  thus  restore 
their  vines  to  fruitful  vigor,  but  also  to  relieve 
their  lands  of  the  blight  and  curse  and  restore 
them  again  to  good  marketable  value  wherein 
sales  are  contemplated.  It  has.  besides,  stimulated 
vine-growers  to  greater  exertions  and  more  effica- 
cious expedients  in  the  way  of  overcoming  the  evil, 
which,  if  allowed  to  run  neglected,  spreads  with 
most  damaging  rapidity,  and,  while  it  impairs  or 
destroys  the  product  of  the  vine,  at  the  same  time 
seriously  affects  the  price  of  the  land  throughout 
the  vicinity. 

Rich  Districts  for  Vineyards. 
In  this  more  northern  portion  of  the  county 
the  phylloxera  is  rarely  encountered,  and  the 
vineyards  have  enjoyed  exemption  from  its  de- 
structiveness.  Hence  it  has  become  the  favor- 
ite district  for  grape-planting,  and  during  the 
year  hundreds  of  acres  have  been  freshly  put  in 
vines,  which  will  come  into  market  in  a  year  or 
two.  The  topographic\l  advantages  of  this  region 
unite  with  the  superior  adaptability  of  the  soil  and 
.the  favorable  climate  in  attracting  owners  to  the 
culture  of  the  grape.  From  the  early  vine-growers 
of  ancient  Rome,  who  brought  wine-making  to  a 
perfection  which  extorted  from  Horace  the  lavish 
praises  of  his  classic  verse  and  the  encomiums  of 
the  choice  Falerninm  and  Masaicum,  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  regale  his  friends  and  guests,  the 
world  long  ago  learned  that  hilly  locations  are  the 
best  for  the  purpose,  and  in  this  prime  essential 
the  country  which  extends  from  below  Santa  Rosa 
to  above  Clovordale  is  peculiarly  favored,  as  it  is 
likewise  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself.  And  these 
favorable  lands  are  now  becoming  more  and  more 
utilized  every  year.  To  meet  and  promote  this  ad- 
ditional grape  cultivation  the  means  to  supply  a 
ready  market  and  to  afford  larger  wine-making  fa- 
cilities keep  apace.  Sonoma  valley  still,  Iiowever, 
maintains  the  lead,  and  it  will  for  years  to  come, 
very  likely,  yet  the  product  will  much  increase  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  district,  in  Bennett 
valley,  Santa  Rosa,  Windsor,  Knight  valley,  Uealds- 
burg,  Alexander  valley,  Oeyserville,  Clovcrdale, 
Bebasfopol,  and  also  about  Petaluma,  Pago's  and 
Fenn'g  Grove. 

The  Vlntanfe  for  two  YearH. 
Last  year,  of  a  total  vintage  of  the  whole  county 
of  2,180,000  gallons  of  wine,  the  proportion  of  So- 
noma valley  was  1.400,000.  Santa  Rosa  came  next, 
with  a  product  of  200,000.  and  Healdsburg  equaled 
Guillacas,  with  its  1.50,000  gallons.  This  year  the 
apparent  product  of  Santa  Rosa  will  be  less,  but 
the  actual  vintage  will  bo  nearly  as  much,  inas- 
much as  the  falling  off  in  figures  will  be  fully  made 
up  if  not  exceeded  by  the  product  accredited  to 
Cloverdale  and  to  Goyservillo.  The  Santa  Rosa 
winery  of  Mr.  Do  Turk  has  heretofore^  been  the 
market  for  the  grape  crop  of  this  northern  district, 
extending  from  Petaluma  to  beyond  Cloverdale 
at  the  head  of  the  valley.  At  this  winery  and  the 


other  winsry  at  his  own  vineyard,  six  miles  frou. 
town,  near  Bennett  valley,  Mr.  De  Turk  has  made 
all  the  wine  from  tho  vineyards  in  this  whole  re- 
gion. But  this  year,  to  accommodate  the  vine- 
yards in  this  upper  portion  of  the  valley,  he  has  in 
connection  with  a  resident  of  Cloverdale,  pat  up  a 
winery  in  that  town,  and  to  this  will  be  taken  tho 
crop  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  Santa  Rosa 
winery  of  Mr.  De  Turk  and  the  smaller  similar  es- 
tablishment on  his  farm  will  work  upon  the  croj) 
of  this  broad  section,  and  the  new  winery  at  Clo- 
vordale will  accommodate  the  growers  in  the  upper 
valley.  The  aggregate  may  not  much  exceed  tho 
total  of  last  year  for  this  portion  of  the  district, 
but  the  wine  will  be  of  good  and  flue  qualities  and 
the  money  value  nrobably  larger  than  that  of  last 
year's  crop. 

Tiie  Old  Favorite  Mission  (.rnpes. 
The  late  favorable  weather  has  materially  bene- 
fited the  entire  hardest  in  grapes,  but  in  no  variety 
more  than  the  old  Mission,  which  is  now  mainly 
used  for  brandy  and  heavy  wines.  It  continues  the 
favorite  table  grape,  but  as  there  are  other  varie- 
ties which  are  adapted  almost  exclusively  for  table 
use  -The  Flame  Tokay,  for  instance-  while  it  is 
better  utilized  in  the  wineries,  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
will  be  put  into  brandy.  The  Wells  brothers  main- 
tain the  leading  place  among  vineyardists  in  this 
portion  of  Sonoma  county,  and  their  extensive 
farm  in  Rincon  valley  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State.  The  Harris  vineyard  and  that  of  Mr.  Owin, 
a  retired  mining  stock  operator  in  'Alexander  val- 
ley, alike  promise  to  become  conspicuous  in  two  or 
three  years,  but  for  that  matter,  there  are  several 
others  who  are  abandoning  the  less  lucrative  wheat 
farming  to  put  their  lands  in  vines,  and  a  larger 
number,  possessed  of  smaller  tracts,  will  pursue 
grape  culture  and  fruit-growing  entirely. 

Abandonin^r  Wheat-ralsinff . 
The  fact  that  the  farmers  of  Sonoma  county  gen- 
erally are  becoming  convinced  that  their  lands  are 
better  adapted  to  grapes  and  orchards  than  for 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  this  is  the  case  es- 
pecially in  the  hilly  districts  and  rolling-land  re- 
gion, and  it  is  apparent,  too,  that  the  soil  has  been 
more  or  less  weakened  in  the  production  of  these 
exhausting  crops,  as  the  diminution  of  the  gluten 
in  the  flour  made  from  tho  wheat,  as  well  as  the 
redueed  product  per  acre,  very  plainly  demonstrate. 
But  this  falling  off  in  the  cereals  will  be  more  than 
made  up  in  the  value  of  the  grape  and  fruit  crops, 
in  which  there  are  neither  the  market  fiuetuationa, 
the  uncertainty  nor  the  dependency  of  price  upon 
the  markets  of  the  East  or  Europe.  Wino  is  al- 
wavs  a  commodity  of  ready  sale,  and  besides  the 
ready  home  market  for  fruit,  the  rapidly  growing 
demand  from  Arizona  and  other  arid  and  less  fa- 
vored regions  of  the  coast,  ur  contiguous  thereto, 
will  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  utmost  that  the  culti- 
vators can  supply.  In  this  traffic  Sonoma  county 
must  continue  to  hold  favorable  place  on  account 
of  the  excellence  and  quantity  of  her  products,  and 
because  of  her  good  transportation  facilities  by  rail 
and  water.  In  another  year  or  two  these  facilities 
will  be  further  augmented  by  direct  connection 
with  the  overland  trunk  line  of  railway,  and  proba- 
bly also  by  speedier  communication  with  San 
Francisco. 

MOUNTAIN  M\HOGANY. 

A  remarkable  wood,  known  as  Mountain  Mahog- 
any, grows'in  Nevada,  which  is  thus  described  bv  a 
correspondent  of  an  Eastern  paper  :  The  trees  do 
not  grow  large.  A  tree  with  a  trunk  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter is  much  above  the  average.  When  dry  the 
wood  is  about  as  hard  as  box-wood,  and  being  of 
very  fine  grain  might,  no  doubt,  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  It  is  of  a  rich  red  color  and  very 
heavy.  When  well  seasoned  it  would  be  a  fine  ma- 
terial for  the  wood  carver.  In  the  early  days  it 
was  used  for  making  boxes  for  shafting,  and  in  a 
few  instances  for  shoes  and  dies  in  a  quartz  bat- 
tery. Used  as  a  fuel  it  creates  an  intense  heat.  It 
burns  with  a  blaze  as  long  as  wood  would  last,  and 
is  then  found  (almost  unchanged  in  form)  con- 
verted to  a  charcoal  that  lasts  about  twice  as  long 
as  ordinary  wood.  Fir  fuel  it  sells  much  higher 
than  any  kind  of  wood  ;  indeed,  a  cord  of  it  always 
brings  tho  same  price  as  a  ton  of  coal.  The  only 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  creates  such  an  intense  heat 
as  to  burn  out  stoves  more  rapidly  than  any  kind 
of  coal,  however  bad. 


THK  WIIKAT  OltOWKitS. 

The  Wheat  Growers'  Association  met  in  this  city 
a  few  days  ago,  and  adopted  the  following  platform 
setting  forth  tho  aims  and  objects  of  tho  organiza- 
tion. 

First — To  bring  the  grain-growers  into  closer  re- 
lations with  each  other,  thus  promoting  a  concert 
of  action. 

Second— to  provide  for  collecting  and  distributing 
among  grain-growers  reliable  statistical  informa- 
tion regarding  the  prospects  and  produce  of  the 
grain-growing  districts,  <he  probable  demand, 
available  tonnage,  storage  facilities,  inland  trans- 
portation, etc. 

Third— To  discourage  all  practices  tending  to 
lower  the  standard  of  California  wheat. 

Fourth — To  provide  a  method  to  enable  the  grain- 
growers  of  tho  State  to  act  promptly  and  ofiiciontly 
in  'any "emergency  in  which  their  interests  are 
threatened. 
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FRVIT  POSSIBILITIES. 

We  take  the  following  very  stusible  article  re- 
garding the  future  prospects  of  Califoroia  as  a 
fruit-preserving  country  from  the  Commercial 
Herald  of  this  city.- 

California  is  looming  into  grand  prominence  as 
a  fruit  producing  country.  It'  has  capabilities  in 
that  direction  that  are  just  on  the  eve  of  discovery. 
Where  its  golden  sands  are  found  thence  come  the 
most  luscious  goUkn  fruits.  The  mountain  peaches 
aud  pears  that  are  now  found  in  the  San  Francisco 
market  cannot  be  equalled.  And  so  with  many 
varieties  of  other  fruits.  We  have  had  our  atten- 
tion more  especially  directed  to  the  subject  be- 
cause of  the  great  developments  now  in  progress 
lor  the  more  extended  plantings  in  all  sections  of 
the  State,  and  in  which  respect  the  grape  interest 
is  assuming  such  vast  proportions. 

It  se  "  ~  ow  very  foolish  to  note  the  fact  that 
not  mi  iars  ago  the  grape  vines  were  dug  up  to 
make  for  orange  groves  in  our  southern 

countic  1  that  the  interest,  though  carried  on 
with  ai  fatigable  energy  that  deserved  more 
rapid  piuyress  in  the  earlier  days,  then  so  signally 
lagged  and  languished.  Agencies  established  in 
the  East  for  the  sale  of  our  native  wine  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  quality  of  the  article  could  not 
be  disputed,  but  it  lacked  reputation,  and  there  is 
no  question  but  that  much  that  goes  under  the 
name  of  an  imported  article  is  now  manufactured 
out  of  our  home  product.  However,  times  are 
rapidly  ch  mging,  and  we  are  obtaining  a  promi- 
nenenje  that  we  have  long  ago  deserved,  and 
which  we  are  just  beginning  to  realize.  In  all  di- 
rections vineyards  and  orchards  are  being  set  out 
by  the  thousand  acres.  In  this  respect  our  south- 
ern counties  are  making  very  rapid  progress.  Such 
men  as  Blowers  and  Briggs,  of  our  more  northern 
counties,  where  they  have  brought  raisin  making 
to  an  assured  success,  after  many  years  of  trial, 
have  each  taken  up  two  sections  of  land,  compris- 
ing an  area  of  1,560  acres,  in  Fresno  county,  which 
they  will  immediately  put  into  a  condition  for  the 
planting  of  grape  vines.  Thousands  of  acres  are 
being  occupied  for  similar  purposes.  We  have  it 
from  a  reliable  source  that  single  vines  have  pro- 
duced as  much  as  fifty-seven  pounds  of  grapes, 
and  all  from  three-year  old  cuttings.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  wine  we  shall  of  course  have  a  con- 
stantly increasing  quantity,  and  as  it  gains  in  rep- 
utation will  make  a  serious  inroad  on  all  imported 
goods  of  that  character,  as  has  already  been  noted, 
and  which  has  also  given  considerable  alarm.  By 
the  ton  the  grapes  are  obtainable  at  $20  to  $25,  and 
are  rapidly  purchased  and  contracted  for  in  ad- 
vance by  the  manufacturers  at  this  rate.  Grapes 
and  other  fruits  for  Eastern  consumption  are  now 
being  shipped  in  large  quantities  in  cars  built  for 
that  piirpose.  Freights  on  single  cars  of  ton  tons 
range  as  high  as  $800  per  car,  but  when  the  grapes 
reach  Chicago  in  good  condition  will  readily  sell  al 
40  cents  per  pound.  The  profit  upon  such  ship- 
ments can  easily  be  calculated,  and  the  shipments 
in  consequence  are  multiplying  rapidly,  and  ob- 
taining such  an  extensive  market  in  the  Eastern 
States  that  the  supplies  are  exhausted  as  fast  as 
they  come  to  hand. 

The  future  prospects  ate  exceedingly  bright  in 
this  direction.  It  adds  another  unexpected  indus- 
try to  the  leading  ones  that  have  been  so  largely  de. 
veloped  in  the  comparatively  brief  history  of  our 
State.  It  is  one  in  which  entire  households,  with 
but  few  acres  of  land,  can  be  engaged  and  make  a 
successful  fight  for  the  bread  of  life.  The  advanta- 
ges are  certainly  greatly  in  our  favor,  and  with 
rightful  economy  none  need  hesitate  to  enter  this 
promising  field  of  labor.  Land  can  be  had  at  Gov 
ernment  prices  in  many  advantageous  localities, 
and  with  persevarance  and  the  true  pluck  that 
characterizes  energy,  comfortable  and  profitable 
homes  can  be  carved  out  in  less  than  a  decade  of 
years.  We  know  of  a  number  of  such  cases,  and 
a  few  days  ago  had  evidence  of  it  by  the  receipt 
of  a  box  of  the  most  apelizing  pears  and  plums 
that  we  have  yet  seen  in  the  market.  The  golden 
era  of  California  is  just  coming  to  the  full  fruition 
of  its  many  capabilities,  and  fruit  raising  is  not  by 
any  means  the  least. 


CALiIPORMA  TOWNS. 

According  to  the  late  census  returns  there  are 
eighty  towns  in  thi:'  Slate  that  have  a  population  of 
over  five  hundred.  They  are  classified  as  follows: 
The  first  class  is  represented  by  San  Francisco, 
with  233,95.3  souls;  the  second,  of  cities  containing 
over  20,000  population,  by  Oakland  and  Sacramen- 
to; the  third  class,  with  over  10,000  contains  the 
cities  of  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles  and  Stocklon.  The 
fourth  class,  with  over  2,000  is  represented  by  San- 
ta Barbara, ValUjo,  Grass  Valley,  Maiysville,  Neva- 
da, Napa,  Santa  Rosa,  Pelaluma,  Chico,  Bodie,  Eu- 
reka, San  Diego,  Santa  Clara,  San  Rafael,  Wood- 
land, San  Luis  Obispo,  and  Red  Bluff.  The  figures 
for  tliis  class  are  indefinite,  as  they  run  as  high  as 
6,000.  Sm  Diego's  population  is  not  lesr  than 
4,000,  perhaps  more.  There  are  eighteen  towns 
having  over  1,000  population,  and  thirty-sevfn 
which  have  over  500.  The  total  population  of  the 
State  is  804,080,  of  which  these  eighty  cities  contain 
437,271,  leaving  a  population  of  427,415  distributed 
among  the  small  villagas  and  hamlets,  mines  aud 
farms. 


A  WONDERFUL  BOT. 


The  Remarkable  Exhibition  Given  by  the 
Nei  Percen  Prince,  Younj;  Olto,  at  Piatt's 
Bail— lixtruortlinary  Rifle  Shootintf— Ex- 
pert Uriliiii^— An  Interextinj;  Exiiibition 
Tiirou^liout. 


[From  the  Alia  California,  ot  October  2d.] 
Since  the  opening  of  Piatt's  Hall  up  to  last  even- 
ing, possibly  no  such  assemblage  has  ever  been 
gathered  within  its  walls — having  respect  for  the 
numbers  and  refinement  ot  the  audience.  The 
house  was  crowded  in  every  part  with  the  elite  and 
the  intellect  of  this  advanced  city.  The  Governor 
and  his  party,  under  whose  especial  patronage  the 
expositions  of  the  evening  were  tendered,  were  pres- 
ent, as  also  the  leading  representatives  of  the  press 
of  San  Francisco.  The  military  was  largely  repre- 
sented from  the  honored  veterans  of  the  United 
States  Army  to  the  Captains  and  Lieutenants  in 
active  service.  Ofiicers  in  the  United  States  Navy 
and  our  resident  foreign  Consuls,  also  lent  their 
presence  to  the  brilliant  scene,  as  did  also  the  .\d- 
mirals  and  officers  of  the  respective  French,  Russian 
and  Italian  fleets,  the  whole  contributing  to  make 
the  occasion  in  general  impressibility  one  not  soon 
to  bo  forgotten  by  those  whose  good  fortune  enabli  d 
them  to  participate.  The  occasion  was,  in  brief,  a 
grand  complimentary  acknowledgment  to  the  young 
Nez  Perces,  who  is  no  other  than  the  protege  of 
Capt.  C.  E.  S.  Macdonald,  the  well-known  military 
disciplinarian  and  Indian  philanthropist,  whose 
experience  and  deserts  in  this  respect  have  rendered 


low-citizen,  that  we  all  know  as  one  of  the  best 
among  us  for  high  excellence  in  his  particular  de- 
partment. In  the  first  part  a  framework  is  discov- 
ered upon  the  stage  composed  of  a  rectangular  pre- 
sentment, with  a  broad  space  in  front  diverging  to 
an  angle.  Within  this  are  a  myriad  of  swinging 
objects  in  the  shape  of  glass  balls.  Upon  the  sides 
and  top  and  bottom  of  this  frame  are  metallic 
shields  in  the  shape  of  balls  fastened  to  the  outer 
frame.  It  is  from  this  simple  machinery  that  the 
young  Nez  Perces  performs  all  of  his  wonderful 
marksmanship.  Upon  the  rear  plankment  is  sus- 
pended tlie  figure  of  a  man— life  size.  This  is  Otto's 
first  shot.  A  five-cent  piece  is  placed  upon  the  lop 
of  the  head  of  this  figure.  Otto  gives  the  about,  and 
the  5-cent  piece  is  plugged  through  the  centre.  In 
the  second  part  the  boy  lays  down  his  rifle  six  feet 
from  where  he  is  standing,  turns  a  somersault, 
catches  it  again,  fires,  and  cuts  the  string  of  the 
suspended  figure  at  which  he  had  previously  fired, 
the  figure  doubling  up  and  falling  to  the  ground. 
k  pistol  barrel  is  then  placed  in  a  small  steel  frame! 
behind  this  a  razor  with  the  edge  facing  the  audi- 
ence. On  each  side  of  this  razor  is  a  glass  ball  se- 
curely placed  for  the  object  of  this  feat.  The  pistol- 
barrel,  razor,  and  balls  are  masked  with  a  covering 
of  white  cloth.  The  boy  is  then  blindfolded,  his 
back  turned  to  the  objects,  the  "About— face"  is 
given,  when  he  fires  down  through  the  pistol-bar- 
rel, splits  his  single  rifle  ball  upon  the  razor  edge, 
and  breaks  both  glass  balls  on  the  right  and  left, 
which  furnishes  the  proof  that  the  shot  is  conclu- 
sively a  centre  otie.   This  remarkable  feat  is  done 


l»ltl.\(  K  OTTO, 
The  Nez  Perces  Indian  Boy,  Protege  of  Capt.  C.  E.  S.  Macdrnald. 


his  name  a  household  word,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Of 
course,  the  compliment,  or  rather  the  spirit  of  it, 
was  meant  for  Captain  Macdonald,  at  whose  imme- 
diate instance  this  wonderful  boy  of  flftren  years  of 
age  has  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  military  ex 
pertness  in  drill  and  marksmanship  unparalleled  in 
military  record.  Yet  something  is  due  to  the 
bright  little  fellow  himself  for  his  wonderful  capa- 
city as  a  recipient  of  such  complicated,  exhaustive 
and  marvellous  tuition.  His  exhibition  comprises 
two  parts,  the  art  of  arms  being  annexed  to  his  ex- 
traordinary shooting  acomplishments.  To  his 
agile,  comely  and  graceful  form  he  adds  move- 
ments of  a  degree  of  celerity  that  increases  the 
charm  of  his  incredible  military  acquirements. 
His  poses,  attitudes,  bounds,  leaps  and  somersaults 
are  in  themselves  something  amazing,  and  his  re- 
covering and  reposing  are  fascinating  in  the  ex- 
treme. What  in  his  performance  would  seem  to  be 
ara  rehire  arlem  with  us,  from  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  its  evolvement,  is  simple  nature  it- 
self. We  make  bold  to  say  that  a  similar  perform- 
ance to  that  witnessed  last  night  cannot  be  seen 
again,  except  through  the  same  performer.  To  ri- 
val him  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  sublunary- 
He  is  absolute  monarch  of  his  peculiar  specialty, 
as  against  all  the  professional  world.  From  among 
some  fifty  different  kinds  of  shots  made  last  night 
we  append  the  following:  Of  course,  all  of  Otto's 
shots  are  the  result  of  a  concrete  science,  conceiv- 
ed, developed  and  perfected  by  our  master  of  arms, 
per  se,  Macdonald,  our  modest  and  unobtrusive  fel- 


by  a  discovery  of  Capt.  Macdonald,  used  by  him 
years  ago,  and  now  accepted  in  many  asylums  of 
the  blind  in  Europe  for  special  subject  of  discip- 
line. It  will  be  remembered  that,  many  years  ago, 
the  gentleman  above  named  organized  and  drilled 
tr  a  (.itch  of  perfection  a  whole  company  blindfold- 
ed—and,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
competent  companies  ever  drilled  in  this  city.  The 
institutions  in  Europe  avail  themselves  of  Captain 
Macdonald's  exact  modus  operandi.  It  is  done  by 
the  sounding  of  a  bell  to  direct  attention  to  a 
given  object.  Next,  a  loaded  pistol  is  placed  di- 
agonally from  where  Otto  stands  ;  three  balls  are 
swinging  in  contrary  directions ;  Otto  fires,  bits 
the  trigger  of  the  pistol  and  breaks  the  three  balls. 
Eight  metal  balls  are  now  seen  screwed  on  the  ten- 
foot  frame,  on  the  sides,  below,  and  above.  Swing- 
ing in  every  direction,  inside  of  the  frame,  are 
numberless  glass  balls.  Captain  Macdonald  stands 
in  front  of  the  bny,  who  then  fires  over  his  head, 
and  at  each  side  of  him,  and  below  his  knees, 
breaking  the  balls  from  any  and  every  part  where 
they  are  suspended  behind  Captain  Macdonald's 
back.  A  target  is  then  put  up  behind  Captain  Mac- 
donald's back.  He  goes  through  the  same  process, 
standing  opposite  Captain  Macdonald,  and  rings 
the  bell,  which  is  placed  at  the  extreme  rear,  at 
every  shot  by  caroming  on  the  metal  balls.  In 
the  third  part  young  Otto  caroms  on  metal 
balls,  breaking  twelve  glass  balls  with  his  Win- 
chester rifle,  and  thirty  swinging  balls,  passing 
and  swinging  by  each  other  in  diverse  shapes 
and  direptiODs;  with  his  unerring   weapon  he 


smashes  all  of  them,  with  six  shots,  and  in  ten  sec- 
onds. In  the  fourth  part  six  small  lighted  tapers 
are  arranged  upon  a  slender,  perpendicular  pole. 
Then,  while  in  the  various  postures  of  accelerated 
vaulting  and  tumbling,  Otto  unintermittingly  ex- 
tinguishes each  respective  light  with  his  rifle.  In 
the  fifth  part  glass  balls  are  thrown  up  in  the  air  in 
every  conceivable  direction.  These  Otto  breaks 
promiscuously,  signally  and  effectively,  without  any 
sight  at  all,  for  a  large  business  card  is  fastened 
over  the  point  of  his  rifle.  This  description  ol 
shooting  he  considers  the  most  simple,  and  though 
wonderful  to  the  spectator  is  scarcely  worthy  of  his 
own  prowess.  Otto's  average  in  this  class  of  shoot- 
ing is  98  out  of  100.  In  the  sixth  part  Otto  leavth 
his  weapon  at  a  point  distant  six  feet  from  him. 
Then,  at  the  word  "ready,"  two  glass  balls  are 
thrown  in  the  air.  He  tumbles,  catches'  his  rifle, 
I  gets  an  incline,  fires  and  breaks  both  of  these  glass 
balls  with  one  shot.  In  the  seventh  part  twehe 
glass  balls  are  placed  upon  a  perpendicular  pole 
^  in  exact  rotation.  Otto  loads,  fires,  and  breaks  eve- 
[  ry  one  of  them  in  twelve  seconds.  This  in  itsell 
ii  simply  wonderful,  aud  at  the  same  time  has  nev- 
er been  accomplished  by  any  living  marktman. 
We  are  informed  by  Captain  Macdonald  that  Otto's 
favorite  weapon  is  the  Winchester  rifle,  one  ol 
which,  in  token  of  admiration,  was  presented  to 
Otto,  by  the  Winchester  Rifle  Company  itstif, 
through  its  accredited  agent  in  this  cily.  In  the 
eighth  part.  Otto,  while  his  left  arm  is  securely  liid 
to  his  side, loads,  aims,  fires  and  breaks  an  indefin- 
ite number  of  glass  balls  effectively,  firing  wilh  his 
right  arm.  This  feat  he  himself  considers  of  slight 
importance,  though  Carver  and  the  other  marks- 
men of  the  day,  considered  that  its  accomplishment, 
even  with  both  arms,  was  a  considerable  effort. 


MAMMOTH  S4N  DIEGO  FRUIT. 

The  San  Diego  Union  says:  We  have  had  occa- 
sion, within  the  past  few  weeks  to  write  a  number 
of  notices  of  our  splendid  vegetable  and  fruit 
growths.  Heading  our  list  of  wonderful  products 
was  the  enormous  pie-plant  on  Hiiggins'  place,  the 
largest  leaf  of  which  measured  21  feet  9  inches  in 
circumference.  Then  follows  a  variety  of  peaches, 
apples,  pears,  figs  and  grapes,  produced  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  all  of  which  were  remarkable 
both  for  size  and  flavor.  We  now  have  before  us 
specimens  of  apples  and  pears,  grown  upon  the 
ranch  of  E.  Steele  of  Paradise  Valley,  upon  which 
we  can  brag  even  more  heartily  than  ever.  The  ap- 
ples, which  are  large  and  of  excellent  flavor,  are 
perhaps  not  superior  to  some  of  the  splendid  vari- 
eties presente  d  us  by  others,  but  they  are  very  fine. 
The  pears,  however,  are  ahead  of  any  we  have  seen 
this  season.  First,  we  have  the  Flemish  Beauty,  a 
pear  weighing  21  ounces.  Then  a  cluster  of  four, 
of  the  same  variety  (three  on  one  stem  and  the 
other  dropping  off  in  pulling),  weighing  four 
pounds.  The  next  is  a  Bartlett,  weighing  a  frac- 
tion over  a  pound.  Then  follow  three  Seckles, 
weighing  a  pound,  and  two  Russets,  not  so  large, 
but  very  perfect  in  form.  'We  close  the  list  with  a 
cluster  of  nine  pears,  all  on  one  stem,  and  so  close 
together  as  to  form  a  compact  mass  of  fruit.  Mr. 
Steele  is  among  the  few  men  who  have  thoroughly 
demonstrated  the  superority  of  San  Diego  county 
for  fruit-raising.  Ho  has  recently  disposed  of  one 
of  the  finest  crops  of  apricots  ever  grown  in  the 
State.  It  was  our  pleasure  to  see  the  trees  before 
the  crop  was  picked,  and  it  was  a  sight  that  would 
have  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
fruit-raiser.  There  were  100  of  them,  and  the 
fruit  on  which  was  estimated  at  from  300  to  500 
pounds,  valued  at  from  four  to  eight  ctntsa  pound. 
Taking  the  lowest  estimate,  the  product  of  the  100 
trees  was  worth  $1200.  The  ground  occupied  is 
only  about  seven  acres. 


MENDOCINO  COU.VTY'S  PROSPERITY, 

From  accounts  the  present  season  has  been  a 
prosperous  one  for  this  county.   The  Beacmi  says: 

The  principal  export  staples  of  the  interior  open 
hills  and  valleys,  wool  and  hops,  have  yielded  well 
and  are  bringing  remunerative  prices,  while  the 
prosperous  seasons  in  the  central  and  southern 
portion  ot  the  State  have  stimulated  the  demand 
for  lumber  from  our  coast  sawmills;  and  the  con- 
struction of  various  lines  of  railroad  in  this  State 
and  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  also  in  the 
neighboring  Republic  of  Mexico,  has  taxed  our 
coast  people  to  their  utmost  capacity  in  furnishing, 
not  only  ties,  but  also  sawed  lumber  and  timbers 
necessary  for  structures  incidental  to  those  roads, 
for  the  reason  that  those  sections  are  in  a  measure 
bare  of  available  timber,  and  also  because  the  su- 
periority of  our  redwood  for  permanent  structures, 
on  accouut  of  its  durability,  is  getting  more  fully 
appreciated.  The  advance  in  prices  in  our  coast 
staples  has  materially  benefited  all  classes,  as  it  has 
provided  steady  work  at  remunerative  wages  for  all 
inclined  to  work,  stimulated  trade,  created  an  in- 
creased demand  for  farm  produce,  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  many  teams  in  the  interior  valleys. 
And  we  hope  that  the  present  prosperity  will  wed 
our  people  more  closely  to  the  soil,  and,  abating 
the  tendency  of  many  to  look  forward  to  a  final 
settlement  in  some  distant  laud,  will  induce  them 
to  invest  their  earnings  in  building  up  and  im- 
proving permanent  homes  in  our  section. 


p.    H.  WENTWORTH, 

Editor,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
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southern  portion  of  the  county.  It  is  exceedingly 
well  timbered  with  redwood,  spruce,  hemlock, 
cedar  and  pine,  while  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  the  surface  is  much  more  broken  and 
mountainous,  with  less  timber.  The  Siskiyou 
mountains,  in  the  eastern  and  central  portion  of 
the  county,  attain  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet,  many 
peaks  reaching  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet ;  along  the 
coast  the  mountains  seldom  reaching  more  than 
from  700  to  1,000  feet;  the  latter  are  covered  with 
very  heavy  redwood  and  spruce  timber.  The  face 
of  the  country  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county 
slopes  toward  the  sea.  The 


same  distance  south  of  the  Columbia  river. 
The  harbor  is  an  open  roadstead,  with  no  bar  to 
cross,  and  affords  tolerable  good  shelter  for  ves- 
sels during  the  summer  montlis,  when  the  wind 
generally  blows  from  the  northwest,  but  it  is  open 
and  unprotected  against  the  southerly  gales  which 
prevail  during  the  winter  months  on  this  coast, 
and,  at  times,  cause  a  heavy  sea  to  set  in  from  the 
southwest,  dangerous  to  vessels  in  the  harbor. 
There  is  considerable  of  a  bay  here,  with  several 
large  rocks,  which  are  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
mile  from  shore.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  if  the 


open  up  the  inexhaustible  copper  fields.  No  finer 
redwood  timber  can  bo  found  on  the  coast  than 
is  here  within  a  few  miles  of  this  harbor,  and, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  place.  Del  Norte  county, 
as  before  stated,  has  an  area  of  860,000  acres,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  mountainous,  and  759,- 
000  acres  are  yet  uusurveyed  ;  27,980  acres  of  timber 
land  is  surveyed,  besides  the  mineral  claims  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  county,  on  the  Klamath 
river,  .52  placer  claims,  amounting  to  220  acres  ;  at 
Happy  Camp,  i  claims,  containg271  acres;  at  Big 
Flat,  located  25  miles  east  from  Crescent  City, 


TYRONE  MILL,  SONOMA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


DEL  NORTE  COUNTY. 


Tho  Great  Redwood.   Spruce,  Hemlock 
and  Cedar  Forests  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


IMAIENSE    COPPER     FIELDS    OF  CALL 
FORMA. 


Gold,  Chrome,  Coal  and  Other  Minerals. 


[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  The  Pesoubcks.] 
Del  Norte  county  is  situated  in  the  extreme 
northwest  corner  of  California.  It  ie  bounded  on 
the  oast  by  Siskiyou  county,  on  the  south  by  Hum- 
boldt county,  on  the  north  by  Curry  and  Josephine 
counties,  Oregon,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  has  an  ocean  frontage  of  32  miles,  from 
north  to  south,  and  extends  east  about  42  miles. 
In  shape  it  is  a  parallelogram,  nearly  square,  with 
an  area  of  860,000  acres.  In  point  ot  topography  it 
ia  a  guocessiou  of  mountains  in  the  western  and 


Klmnath  River 

Enters  the  county  al)OUt  midway  on  the  eastern 
line,  takes  a  southwestern  course  into  Humboldt 
county,  for  a  distance  of  50  miles,  where  the  Trinity 
and  several  other  streams  flow  into  it;  thence  tak 
ing  a  northwestern  course  for  a  dislance  of  45 
miles,  the  latter  25  miles  are  within  the  biiiinda- 
ries  of  Dul  Norte  county.  The  KUmatli  River, 
near  to  tlie  inouth.  is  the  second  largest  river  in 
the  State.  It,  w,n  d  ;cUrod  navi.;.iblu  by  the  State 
L':gislnture  for  a  distaiice  of  60  miles,  to  a  phict- 
called  Oi  li?aiis  bur.  Besides  this  great  river  is  the 
Stnith  river,  with  its  north,  middle  and  south 
forks,  all  lieadiiig  in  Del  Norte  county,  taking  a 
nortlnve.stern  course,  and  enters  the  ocean  about 
six  miles  south  frotu  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
State.  There  are  a  large  number  of  smaller 
streams,  which  afford  excellent  water  power  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  county.  The  principal 
Harbor 

For  Del  Norte  county  is  at  Crescent  City,  which  is 
located  on  a  small  bay  in  latitude  41  deg.  44  min., 
longitude  120  deg.  10  min.,  which  is  280  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco  by  water,  and  about  the 


Government  would  build  a  breakwater  from  be- 
tween the  headland  of  this  bay,  called  Battery 
Point,  and  a  large  rock  soutli  of  it,  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  this  would  then  make  a  fine  little 
harbor  for  shipping  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Vessels  find  good  anchorage  in  five  to  seven  fath- 
oms of  water.  The  expense  of  this  much- iiK;ded 
iinprovemt-nt  wtiuid  not  exceed  $2.50  000,  and  wlieii 
wo  take  into  coiiMideralion  the  iinniense  ainouiil  of 
Qovernmenl  lands,  hotli  agricultural  and  miiit  rHl, 
in  D  1  Norte  county.  Cal.,  Curry  and  Joseliine 
counties,  Oregon,  wliicli  are  nil  triliutary  to  thin 
shipping  point,  bcHides  the  inexaiisiible  amonnts 
of  ri^lwood,  spruce,  pine,  cedar  and  other 
valuable  timber,  it  certainly  needs  no  fuither 
argument  why  this  improvement  should  not  be 
made  at  once.  This  place  being  midway  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  Columbia  river,  it 
would  make  a  harbor  of  refugo  for  vessels  in  dis- 
tress. The  Government  has  built  a  fine  light  house 
on  Battery  Point;  now,  if  the  breakwater  were 
made,  it  would  infuse  new  life  into  tins  county, 
the  natural  resources  of  wnich  certainly  cannot  be 
excelled  on  the  coast.    Capital  would  come  in  and 


1,000  acres  ;  at  French  Hill,  500  acres  ;  at  Altaville, 
174  acres.  The  extent  of  farming  land  in  the 
county  now  surveyed  will  amount  to  about  15,000 
acres  ;  this,  laki  ig  all  the  surveyed  land  in  the  coun- 
ty, would  only  make  about  100. 8.18  acres.  A  great 
portion  of  the  uusurveyed  laiid<  are  excellent  tim- 
ber, and  tliouMands  of  acres  of  iniiioral  land  that 
are  not  yet  prospected.  The 

niliierHl  BeHourcea 
Of  the  county,  so  far  as  prospected,  are  as  follows: 
Olid  iniiiiiig  ha<  been  steadily  and  successfully 
pursued  since  1851.  The  most  important  gold 
mines  in  the  county  are  at  a  place  called  Happy 
Camp,  which  is  in  the  extreme  eastern  side  of  the 
county.  These  mines  are  mostly  hydraulic  dig- 
gings; the  ra  »st  important  ones  are  the  Del  Norte 
Hydraulic  Mining  Co.  Tlie  company  have  con- 
structed a  ditch  through  the  very  mountainous 
country,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  ;  they  have  a  small  saw- 
mill, for  furuishiiig  lumber  for  their  own  use; 
they  employ  about  25  men.  The  Happy  Camp 
Miue,  owned  by  Ferguson  ct  Frazer,  employ  from 
12  to  15  men.  The  VVindgato  Hill  mine,  owntd  by 
Temple  &  Childs,  who  also  own  the  Uuuker  Hill 
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Hine;  these  minea  employ  about  25  men.  China 
Creek  Mine,  owned  by  J.  K.  Keeve,  who  also  has 
his  own  sawmill,  besides  the  Muck-a-Miick  Mine. 
In  the  viciuity,  there  are  a  number  of  valuable 
mines  lying  idle  for  the  want  of  sufiScient  capi- 
tal to  make  them  paying  properties,  among  them 
we  will  name  Indian  Creek,  Point  Lookout,  Indian 
Flat,  and  a  number  of  others  that  are  rich  in  gold, 
but  the  expense  of  getting  water  to  work  them 
properly  will  cost  an  amount,  say,  of  $40,000  to 
$50,000.  The  Big  Flat,  Haynes'  Flat,  and  French 
Hill,  are  all  good  paying  mines,  when  properly 
developed.  Besides  these  gold  deposits  there  are  a 
numberof  well-defined  leads  of  gold-bearing  quartz 
in  this  part  of  the  county.  There  are  other  placer 
mines  on  Smith  River,  which  have  yielded  per- 
petual returns  for  the  labor  invested.  Tne  Bald 
Hill  Quartz  Mine,  is  only  about  12  miles  northeast 
from  Crescent  City.  Beach  mining,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Crescent  City,  has  been  carried  on,  to  some  ex- 
tent, for  twenty  years.  At  present,  W.  \V.  Stow 
and  two  sons  are  working  about  two  miles  south- 
east from  Crescent  City,  with  good  prospects.  We 
were  shown  the  "modus  operandi"  of  extracting 
the  fine  gold,  which  is  so  fine  that  it  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  with  the  naked  eye.  The  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  F.  G.  Lockhart,  is  saving  the  gold  by 
a  new  and  novel  way,  by  running  it  through  fine 
sand  with  water,  over  rough  sawed  boards,  on  an 
incline  of  about  30  degrees.  The  gold  is  deposited 
on  the  boards,  which  are  taken  up  about  three 
times  a  day  and  washed  in  a  box,  which  retains  the 
fine  gold  for  future  working.  Much  more  might 
be  said  on  this  subject  if  we  had  the  space  so  to  do. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  production  of  gold  for  the 
connty  is  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  annually. 

Copper . 

Copper  ore  was  first  discovered  in  Del  Norte 
county  in  1860,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county,  in  what  is  known  as  Law  Divide  District, 
five  good  mines,  the  "Hanscom,"  "Occidental," 
"Alta,"  "Union"  and  "Mammoth,"  are  all  located 
on  good  paying  leads.  The 

The  Big-  Flat  Distiict. 

Here  is  the  Crpscent  Copppr  Mine,  now  owned 
by  M.  F.  Truett,  of  San  Francisco.  This  is  con- 
sidered a  very  rich  mine  ;  extensive  developments 
are  now  being  made  ;  two  large  open  cuts,  100  feet 
apart,  where  a  vein  of  carbonate  ore,  30  feet  in 
thickness,  which  yields  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of 
pure  copper,  over  5,000  tons  of  this  ore  being  now 
in  sight.   Near  this  is 

Hon.  James  B.  Uliirpliy's 
Mine.  The  Judge  has  a  number  of  miners  em- 
ployed in  dflve'oping  this  property,  which  is  now, 
be>ond  a  doubt,  one  of  the  finest  mining  properties 
on  the  coast.  The  ore  is  the  same  formation  as 
the  above,  yielding  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  pure 
copper.  The  ore  is  easily  smelted  in  a  blicksmith's 
forge,  and  requiring  nothing  at  all  for  fluxing. 
There  are  croppings  of  copper  ore  all  over  Miners! 
point,  which  are  easilr  traced  for  over  a  mile  in 
length.  Transportation  from  here  to  San  Fran- 
cisco being,  at  present,  somewhat  difficult.  If  a 
more  easy  and  accessible  way  were  opened  there 
might  be  from  10  to  15  thousand  tons  of  copper  ore 
exDortod  annually  from  these  mines.  Freight 
oould  be  lessened  to  and  from  the  mines. 

Chrome. 

The  chrome  mines  of  Del  Norte  county  are  situ- 
ated in  what  is  known  as  Law  Divide  District,  and 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  copper  mines.  The  first  ship- 
ment bfing  made  by  the  Tvaon  SmeltingCompany, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1869.  which  has  control  of 
the  chrome  business  in  the  United  States  .  There 
are  extonsive  deposits  of  chrome  in  this  connty. 
The  ore  is  about  40  per  cent.  pure.  At  present 
there  are  about  1.200  tons  of  ore  at  the  wharf  at 
Crescent  City,  awaiting  shipment. 

'Iron. 

Immense  deposits  of  iron  ore,  of  various  grades 
and  classes,  are  found  in  difffrent  parts  of  the 
conntv.  tho  b  ilU  of  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
conpT  and  chrom'' mines.  These  iron  ores  have 
been  test<>d  liv  scientific  men,  who  pronounce  them 
of  a  very  high  grade. 

Gt%\  was  di-"iovfr'>d  several  years  ago,  a  few 
miles  north  from  Orescent  City,  and  at  present 
there  is  a  compiny  sinking  a  shaft.  They  are 
down  181  feet,  with  encouracing  prospects.  There 
are  croppings  all  along  the  coast,  from  Crescent 
City,  north,  to  the  famous  Coos  Bay  mines,  a  dis- 
tance ef  75  miles. 

AifrlcnKnral  and  Dalrjr  Inteiests. 

A  comparatively  small  amount  of  land  in  Del 
Norte  county  is  cultivated,  dairying  being  the 
great  industry  which  requires  nearly  all  the  land 
for  grazing  purposes.  Owing  to  this  fact  the 
amount  of  grain  raised  in  the  county  is  very  small. 
Potatoes  could  be  raised  in  great  quantities,  new 
land  yielding  from  eight  to  ten  tans  to  the  acre,  but 
the  home  market  at  present  does  not  warrant  the 
farmer  to  plant  many.  There  is  small  amount  of 
arable  land  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  in 
the  vicinity  of  Happy  Camp  and  Indian  Creek, 
and  is  mostly  farmed  to  vegetables,  which  find 
ready  sale  among  the  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
Fruit. 

The  apple,  plum  and  pear  all  do  exceedingly  well, 


Apples  keep  all  winter,  until  April.  Wild  berries 
grow  in  profusion  here,  such  as  blue  and  black 
huckleberries,  blackberries,  salmonberries,  and  sev- 
eral other  varieties  of  wild  berries. 

Klamath  Indian  Reservation. 

The  United  States  Government  is  holding  a  strip 
of  country  on  the  south  side  of  the  county,  twenty 
miles  in  length  and  two  miles  wide,  which  lies  on 
either  side  of  the  Klam  ith  river,  from  its  mouth 
inland.  Here  %ro  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest 
redwood  timber  in  the  State,  also  immense  mineral 
resources,  rendered  useless  and  idle.  We  are  told, 
by  good  authority,  that  there  are  less  than  100  In- 
dians now  on  the  reservation.  Wlien  this  land  is 
once  open  to  white  settlers  it  will  become  the  most 
valuable  territory  in  Del  Norte  county,  but  at  pres- 
ent it  is  a  very  serious  drawbrck  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  portion  of  the  State.  Del  Norte  is  a 
sparsely  settled  county,  there  being  only  2,600  peo- 
ple within  her  borders,  yet  her 
Exports 

Compare  favorably  with  any  other  people  in  the 
State,  which  consist  of  gold,  lumber,  butter, 
chrome  and  copper.  From  January  1,  1881,  to  the 
present  writing  (October  27th)  there  were  shipped 
54  schooner  cargoes  of  lumber,  amounting  to  over 
10,000,000  feet,  which  is  principally  sent  to  San 
Francisco;  281,900  pounds  of  butter,  which  is 
of  the  choicest  kind,  no  better  butter  coming  to 
market  than  Del  Norte  butter;  1,200  tons  of 
chrome  ore  is  here  at  the  wharf  awaiting  transpor- 
tation, and  as  much  more  is  mined,  it  being  diffi- 
cult to  procure  vessels  for  this  point  on  account  of 
the  unsafe  condition  of  the  harbor. 

Crescent  City, 
The  county  seat  of  Del  Norte  county,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  a  small  bay,  looking  southwest,  facing  the 
sea.  The  tract  of  land  on  which  Crescent  City  is 
situated  is  located  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
Coast  Range  of  mountains,  which,  elsewhere  from 
San  Francisco  north  to  the  Columbia  river,  with 
few  exceptions,  rise  abruptly  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  leaving  a  low  bench  land,  with  here 
and  there  a  sandy  beach.  At  this  point  it  is 
different,  there  being  a  country  sixteen  to  eighteen 
miles  north,  reaching  across  the  mouth  of  Smith 
river,  which  is  from  thr^ie  to  ten  miles  wide,  which 
is  nearly  level,  extending  to  the  foot  of  a  low  range 
of  mountains,  which  are  all  densely  covered  with 
heavy  redwood  and  spruce  timber,  from  the  Ore- 
gon line  on  the  south,  through  Del  Norte,  Hum- 
boldt and  Meudooiiio  into  Sonoma  county.  This 
belt  of  timber  is  from  six  to  fifteen  miles  wide, 
which  is  more  fully  described  in  the  various  county 
des  riptions  of  the  RESOtJBOBs,  Del  Norte  now 
claiming  our  special  attention.  Immediately  north 
of  Crescent  City,  a  few  miles,  is  Pelican  bay,  or 
what  is  here  known  as  Lake  Earl,  which  is  several 
miles  in  extent,  and  at  this  ^season  of  the  year  is 
covered  with  wild  ducks ;  later  in  the  winter 
months  swarms  of  wild  geese  and  swan  may  be 
seen.  Nearly  all  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
county  are  from  Crescent  City ;  in  fact,  there  is  an 
extensive  country  tributary  to  this  point,  reaching 
north  into  Josephine  and  Jackson  counties,  Ore- 
gon. The  people  are  about  to  build  a  wagon  road 
from  Crescent  City  to  Illinois  valley,  on  Illinois 
river,  which  is  an  arm  of  Rogue  river,  in  Southern 
Oregon.  The  road  will  be  52  miles  in  length.  It 
is  now  surveyed,  and  when  completed  will  tap  one 
of  the  finest  agricultural,  dairy  and  fruit  countries 
on  the  coast.  The  cost  of  building  the  road  will 
be  $62,000.  It  will  have  a  grade  of  1  foot  in  16^. 
Eighteen  miles  of  the  road  is  now  built.  This  will 
pass  through  the  agricultural  and  dairy  lands  of 
the  county,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  ; 
Elk  valley  and  Smith  river  valley,  consisting  of 
about  18  square  miles,  or  11,550  acres,  which  is 
principally  used  for  dairying,  there  being  2,400 
milch  cows  in  the  county. 

The  Crescent  City  Wharf  Co.,  consisting  of 
James  K.  Robinson  and  John  Malone,  have  built  a 
wharf,  1,620  feet  in  length,  from  where  the  steamer 
Miiry  1).  Hume,  makes  regular  trips  between  here 
and  San  Francisco,  also  all  the  schooners,  load  and 
unload  their  cargoes.   There  are  two  extensive 

Sawmills 

In  operation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  They 
both  have  tramways  from  their  mills  over  the 
wharf.  The  Elk  River  Mill,  owned  by  Hobbs, 
Wall  it  Co.,  is  the  largest,  being  a  two-story  steam 
mill,  the  upper  story  being  occupied  by  the  sawmill, 
the  lower  story  by  the  most  extensive  box  factory 
on  the  coast.  The  mill  has  a  capacity  of  50.000 
feet  of  lumber  per  day.  A  large  portion  of  the 
lumber  is  spruce,  and  is  cut  up  into  box  lumber, 
when  it  is  packed  in  packages  and  sent  to  San 
Francisco,  where  the  firm  own  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive box  factories  on  the  coast.  These  boxes 
are  principally  used  in  exporting  the  immense 
canned  and  dried  fruits  oi  California.  The  Cres- 
cent City  Mill  and  Transportation  Co.'s  Mill  is 
owned  by  J.  Wenger  &  Co.,  and  is  located  at  the 
lower  end  of  Lake  Earl.  The  logs  are  rafted  down 
on  the  lake  to  the  mill;  on  arriving  they  are  hauled 
up  by  steam,  converted  into  lumber,  and  thence, 
by  tramway,  to  the  wharf,  and  from  thereto  vessels. 
This  mill  has  a  capacity  of  32,000  feet  per  day 
Immediately  southeast  from  Crescent  City,  a  dis- 


tance of  about  six  miles,  takes  us  into  the  finest 
redwood  timber  belt  on  the  coast,  owned  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Kraft, 

A  banker,  from  Bed  Bluff,  Tehama  county.  Mr. 
Kraft  is  here,  at  present,  prospecting  the  most 
feasable  route  of  getting  a  railroad  into  the  heart 
of  this  tract  (4,000  acres)  of  timber,  with  the  in- 
tention of  building  a  mill,  and  manufacturing 
these  giant  trees  into  lumber,  whence  they  will  be 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  visited 
the  redwood  forests  of  Humboldt,  Mendocino  and 
Sonoma  counties,  but  when  we  came  here  we  found 
the  finest  saw  timber  on  the  coast.  We  have  been 
told  by  experienced  mill  men  in  Sonoma  county 
that  there  are  acres  of  redwood  that  will  produce  a 
million  feet  to  the  acre.  If  that  is  the  fact,  in  So- 
noma county,  (and_we  have  no  hesitancy  in  believ- 
ing it),  what  will  an  acre  of  this  timber  produce? 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  big  trees,  300  feet  in 
height,  could  stand  so  many  to  the  acre  as  we  saw 
on  Mill  creek  in  Del  Norte  county  1 
Crescent  City  has  one 

Newpaper, 

The  Del  Norte  Record,  published  by  J.  F.  Eldridge, 
the  only  publication  in  the  county.  Mr.  Eldridge 
is  a  pioneer  settler  here,  and  the  Record  contains 
a  complete  history  of  Del  Norte  county,  besides 
the  developments  of  this  partof  the  State  are  given, 
Tom  time  to  time,  making  this  a  valuable  "Record" 
of  Northwestern  California. 

We  propose  having  something  to  say  about  the 
kind  and  price  of 

Land, 

Which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give.  Land  is  val- 
ued, in  many  portions  of  the  county,  by  the  amount 
of  valuable  timber  there  is  on  it  and  the  accessi- 
bility of  getting  it  to  market,  bnt,  according  to  the 
best  information  we  can  give,  we  would  say  good 
redwood  timber,  which  is  near  a  stream  for  float- 
ing the  logs  near  where  vessels  could  call,  is  valued 
from  $20  to  $50;  more  or  less  of  this  is  in  market. 
Where  the  timber  is  not  so  good,  and  farther  into 
the  woods,  land  is  yet  quite  cheap,  from  $5  to  $20. 
Good  grazing  land,  in  the  vicinity  of  Smith  river 
valley  and  Elk  river  valley,  is  also  valuable  ;  it  is 
the  best  improved  land  in  the  county,  and  rates 
from  $10  to  $35  per  acre.  Gold  placer  mining 
lands  vary  so  much  in  price,  principally  on  account 
of  getting  water,  that  we  cannot  give  an  intelligent 
valuation. 

Climate. 

The  climate  of  that  portion  of  the  county  near 
the  sea  coast,  comprising  Crescent  City,  Elk  and 
Smith  river  vallies,  is,  in  its  general  character, 
mild  and  healthy.  Severe  frosts  are  seldom  ex- 
perienced. The  heat  in  summer  is  not  oppressive, 
although  little  or  no  rain  falls  in  the  summer 
months,  the  close  proximity  to  the  ocean  lends 
moisture  enough  to  the  atmosphere  to  sustain  the 
vigorous  growth  of  plants.  The  immense  fern  and 
weeds  in  the  redwood  forest  indicates  no  lack  of 
moisture.  The  rainfall  at  Crescent  City  is  from  60 
70  inches  for  the  season.  As  there  is  no  rain  gauge 
kept,  wo  only  give  the  approximate. 

Del  Norte  county  is  divided  into  two  school  dis- 
tricts, employing  eleven  teachers.  We  were  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Max  Lapowitz,  the  principal  of  the 
schools  at  Crescent  City,  that  the  total  expenditure 
for  school  purposes  in  the  county  amount  to  $6,- 
930.60 ;  total  number  of  pupils,  454,  for  the  county. 
In  Crescent  City  there  are  three  schoois  and  174 
scholars. 

There  are  five  general  stores  in  Crescent  City. 
Hobbs,  Wall  A  Co.  and  J.  Wenger  <fe  Co.  are  running 
stores  in  connection  with  their  sawmills.  Woolf, 
Morris  Sl  Co.  and  Burtschell  &  Tucker  have  large 
general  stores.  Charles  H.  Pfiefer  &  Son,  formerly 
in  business  here,  sold  out  and  left  the  country,  but, 
finding  no  better  place  than  Crescent  City,  re- 
turned, about  three  months  ago,  with  a  large  and 
well  selected  stock  of  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes. 
G.  Mayer  keeps  stoves  and  tinware.  L.  McLaren 
has  the  only  boot  and  shoe  store  in  town.  There 
are  two  drug  stores  here.  \V.  H.  Woodbury,  the 
postmaster,  has  a  stock  of  stationery,  tobacco, 
groceries,  etc.  One  brewery,  J.  Marhoffer  pro- 
prietor, who  is  a  pioneer  in  the  place,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  the  business  for  a  long  time. 

Crescent  City  has  one  semi-weekly  mail  from  the 
north,  also  the  same  from  the  east  over  the  moun- 
tains via  Redding,  and  a  weekly  mail  south  via 
Eureka,  Humboldt  county. 

Messrs  Hobbs,  Wall  &  Co.  are  building  a  new 
and  elegant  steamer,  which  will  ply  between  Cres- 
cent City  and  San  Francisco.  Tliis  boat  will  be 
ready  lor  sea  by  April  1,  1882,  which  will  be  quite 
an  accession  to  the  development  of  this  place. 
Hotels. 

There  are  three  hotels  here.  The  Del  Norte, 
kept  by  Mr.  E.  Yates,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
hotels  in  the  State  ;  for  an  inland  place,  no  better 
hotel  cap  be  found  on  the  coast.  Then  there  is  the 
New  Bay  Hotel,  recently  built,  which  is  a  two-story 
house,  with  a  large  public  hall,  and  is  kept  by  F. 
Burtschell,  and  the  American,  a  two-story  brick, 
kept  by  N.  McNamara,  thus  making  excellent  hotel 
accommodation  for  the  traveler  sojourning  in  Cres- 
cent City. 

Carriag^es  and  Waifons 
Are  built  and  repaired  by  John  Miller,  who  is  doing 


quite  a  business  in  this  line.  He  is  located  on  Sec- 
ond street.  Immediately  across  the  way  is  a  similar 
establishment,  conducted  by  J.  F.  Frantz,  who  is 
also  in  the  livery  business.  Another  livery  stable 
is  kept  by  McLellan  &  White. 

Crescent  City  can  boast  of  two  churches  and  three 
benevolent  societies.  The  Masonic  and  Odd  Fel- 
lows have  reached  a  membership  of  about  thirty, 
while  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  is  much  larger.  One  thea- 
ter and  a  public  hall,  which  is  indicative  of  the  in- 
telligence and  social  character  of  the  people. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  second  largest  town  in  the 
county,  that  of 

Del  Norte, 

Sometimes  called  "Smith  River  Corners,"  which  is 
located  about  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Crescent 
City.  It  contains  about  200  inhabitants.  This 
place  is  right  in  the  midst  of  the  dairy  country. 
There  is  one  saw  and  grist  mill  here,  owned  by  J. 
G.  Anthony.  A  fine  two-story  hotel,  the  best 
building  in  the  county,  is  kept  by  James  Broaking. 
J.  L.  Lake  has  a  general  store.  Mr.  Daniel  Haight 
has  one  ol  the  largest  general  stores  in  the  county, 
who  informed  us  that  the  dairymen  were  the  best 
customers,  as  they  always  have  the  coin  to  pay  for 
goods.  A  few  miles  belo*  the  town,  toward  the 
mouth  of  Smith  river,  is  the  Occidental  and  Ori- 
ental Fish  Packing  Company,  largely  engaged  in 
canning  salmon  fish,  which  are  caught,  canned, 
and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  com- 
pany employ  from  60  to  75  hands,  and  caught  and 
canned  last  year  158,750  cans,  or  7,000  cases,  valued 
at  $43,500.  The  fish  are  shipped  to  San  Francisco 
bv  the  steamer  Mary  D.  Hume,  which  calls  here 
about  once  in  ten  days.  Near  the  cannery  is  one 
general  store,  kept  by  Mrs.  H.  Westbrook. 

There  are  only  three  villages  in  Del  Norte  county, 
the  third  being  a  mining  camp,  located  on  the  ex- 
treme east  side  of  the  county,  called 
Uappy  Camp. 

The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  Indian  creek, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Klamath  river,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  the  only  means  of  reaching 
the  place  being  by  mountain  trails.  The  country 
around  it  is  rich  in  gold  ;  mining  being  its  support, 
it  has  quite  a  thriving  trade,  there  being  four  stores 
here,  three  kept  by  white  men  and  one.by  Chinese. 
J.  Camp  A  Co.  are  largely  engaged  in  gold  mining. 
They  have  quite  a  large  store  here  and  one  at  Fort 
Jones,  Siskiyou  county.  Harris  Jasquet  has  a 
store  here,  and  one  between  Crescent  City  and  this 
place.  Mr.  M.  Cuddihy  keeps  a  hotel  here,  and  is 
also  extensively  engaged  in  mining.  Tke  town 
contains  about  200  people,  including  the  ever-pres- 
ent Chinese. 

What  Del  Norte  county  most  needs  is  harbor  im- 
provement at  Orescent  City.  That  will  bring  in 
people  with  capital  who  will  improve  her  many 
water  powers,  saw  up  her  immense  forests  of  red 
wood  into  lumber,  and  unlock  the  great  vaults  in 
which  her  vast  minerals  are  now  sleeping  The 
present  sparsely  settled  country  will  then  teem 
with  industries,  which,  at  present,  are  scarcely 
thought  of;  when  her  gold,  iron,  chrome,  fish  lum- 
ber and  butter  will  be  sent  by  her  own  ships  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 

Though  one  of  the  smallest  counties  of  the  State 
in  extent  of  territory.  Lake  county  possesses  certain 
peculiar  resources  and  attractions  which  are  sure, 
in  time,  to  make  it  famous  and  prosperous.  It  is 
bounded  by  Colusa  on  the  north,  east  by  Yolo  and 
Colusa,  south  by  Napa,  and  on  the  west  by  Sonoma 
and  Mendocino.  It  is  about  ninety  miles  in  length 
by  forty  wide,  containing  a  little  over  two  million 
acres  of  land.  Of  this  area  there  is  not  much  over 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  what  may  be  called 
good  agricultural  land,  but  most  of  this  is  classed 
as  first  quality.  All  the  choice  land  is  occupied  and 
improved.  The  balance  mainly  consists  of  public 
lands,  of  which  some  thousands  of  acres  have  been 
surveyed  but  not  entered,  and  which  are  admirably 
suited  to  grape-growing.  Tiie  mountainous  regions 
bordering  the  county  on  both  sides  are  unsurveved 
public  lands,  no,t  entered,  and  a  large  portion  un- 
occupied. There  are  now  no  Mexican  grants  in  the 
county,  the  titles  are  derived  through  United 
States  patents.  The  general  selling  price  of  good 
farming  land,  with  improvments,  is  a  fraction  over 
$20  an  acre;  the  lowest  price  about  $10  an  acre. 

The  principal  occupations  of  the  people  are 
farming  and  stock-raising.  The  quicksilver  mines 
are  also  a  great  source  of  revenue,  the  Sulphur 
Bank  and  Great  Western  "mines  being  the  leading 
producing  mines.— ioioer  Lake  Bulletin. 


A  LIVELY  TOWN. 

The  Petaluma  Courier  says:  The  business  of 
Petaluma  is  good.  Farmers  are  getting  a  fair  price 
for  their  produce,  and  merchants  are  consequently 
doing  well.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
business  in  the  way  of  shipping  aloug  the  creek,  we 
are  informed  that,  besides  the  regular  daily  steam- 
boats, there  are  about  forty  sailing  vessels  regu- 
larly engaged  in  carrying  produce  from  along  Peta- 
aluma  creek  to  San  Francisco  and  other  points  on 
the  bay.  There  has  b^en  more  work  for  mechanics 
in  town  and  surrounding  country  than  for  many 
years  past. 
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PERUVIAN  BITIERS! 


A  Trial  of  These 

PERUVIAN  BITTERS 

Will  Convince  Yon  that  they  are  the 

Best  Bitters  in  the  World. 


They  Elfectually  Cure  MALARIAL 
DISEASES;  YTTALIZE  THE  SYS 
TEM  and  arrest  the  ravages  of  the 
Dreadful  Alcohol  Habit  - DYPSO 
MANIA. 


I^For  Sale  by  all  Drage'sts  and  Wine 
Merchants. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 

LICK  HOUSE, 

San  Francisco,  -     -  California. 
ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


■^LEGANTLY  FURNISHED  ROOMS. 

FIRST-CCASS  RBSTAIIRVNT. 
The  Handsomest  Dininif-room  in  llie  World. 

WM.  F.  HARRISON,  Manager. 

THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street*  San  Francisco. 

DEPOSITS  OF  BULLION  RECEIVED,  MELTED 
iuto  bars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  office  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  express,  and  teturns  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
industiial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
upon.  Consultations  on  chemical  and  metallurgical 
questions. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


NEW  REVISION 

NEW  TESTA3IENT, 

As  made  by  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  England  and 
America.  Half  the  Price  of  Correspondinf. 
Encrllsh  Edition.  Larce  type,  linen  super  calen- 
dered paper.  eUgunt  binding.  A  nepnrate  "(  oinpre- 
hensive  HiHtory  of  llic  Bible  niit\  its  Tninsla- 
tions,"  including  ii  full  account  of  llie  New  K«- 
visiftn,  given  to  subscribers. 

Best  ohance  for  agi  nts  ever  offered.  Send  stamp  for 
particulars  at  once. 

The  Henry  BUI  Pnblishlntr  Co., 

Norwicli.  Conn. 


WHAT  IMMIGRANTS  MIGHT  DO. 

Under  the  above  heading,  a  wriu-r  in  the  Weekly 
Call  who  has  had  considerable  practical  experience 
ia  tilling  the  soil  iu  California,  furnishes  that  jour- 
nal with  the  following  very  sensible  article: 

We  know  a  man  who  lives  within  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  San  Francisco,  on  a  six-acre  homestead,  who 
supports  his  family  comfortably,  has  a  hcspitable 
home,  and  is  glad  that  he  has  exchanged  (he  hard 
life  of  a  drayman  for  that  of  a  small  farmer.  The 
secret  of  his  success  is  that  he  is  a  manager.  He 
wastes  no  time,  likes  woik,  makes  his  six  acres  pro- 
duce as  much  as  possible,  keeps  a  few  cows  which 
run  on  outside  pasture.  Now,  a  careless,  slovenly 
man  would  nearly  starve  on  such  a  place.  We 
Unow  more  than  one  man  who  gets  a  miserable  liv- 
ing from  160  acres.  He  is  a  slipshod  man — clever, 
liind-hearted,  but  lacks  "gumption."  His  farm 
becomes  poorer  every  year.  He  is  in  debt  and  al- 
ways will  be.  His  family  do  not  live  comfortably, 
and  his  improvements  are  of  the  shabby  kind, 
llis  farm  implements  are  left  out  of  doors  sum- 
mer and  winter,  hogs  run  in  the  street  and  root 
about  the  door,  he  does  not  give  any  attention  to 
ilairy  matters,  but  buys  strong  butter  rather  than 
liave  good  butter  from  cows  kept  on  his  place,  be- 
cause he  don't  want  the  bother  of  them.  This  man 
firmly  believes  that  California  is  rather  a  poor 
country  and  he  would  probably  like  a  prairie  farm 
in  some  of  the  Western  states  where  he  can  make  a 
corn  ''orap,"  and  his  children  would  have  the  ague 
every  year.  That  is  just  the  difference  which  is 
found  in  industrious  people.  One  thrives  and 
another  does  not.  The  few  acres  of  one  are  so  cul- 
tivated that  they  make  him  comfortable.  Nothing 
goes  to  waste.  He  adds  to  his  improvements  every 
year.  The  other  makes  no  improvements,  impov- 
erishes his  farm  and  "moves  on."  These  differen- 
ces can  be  found  in  nearly  every  rural  neighbor- 
hood in  California. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  nearly  all  foreign  immi- 
grants to  this  State  who  have  taken  to  agriculture 
in  some  of  its  departments,  have  attained  a  reason- 
able prosperity.  They  have  embarked  in  dairying, 
fruit  and  vegetable  culture,  viticulture  and  so  on. 
Few  of  them  have  made  large  fortunes;  but  what 
is  better,  they  have  made  something  more  than  a 
comfortable  living.  They  are  prosperous  because 
they  have  acquired  homes  and  live  in  comparative 
comfort,  improving  their  circumstances  every  year. 
Now,  what  these  people  have  done  can  as  well  be 
done  by  500,000  more  immigrants.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  select  isolated  cases  where  a  much  greater 
prosperity  has  been  attained.  What  is  needful  is 
to  get  at  a  fair  average.  There  is  notanother  State 
in  the  Union  where  the  net  profit  from  thorough 
agriculture  is  greater  than  in  California,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  small  districts  in  proximity  to  such  large 
cities  as  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  And  yet  ag- 
riculture in  California  is  in  its  infancy.  Fruit  cul- 
ture, including  viticulture,  has  taken  a  new  start 
and  there  are  already  some  to  predict  that  the  bus- 
iness will  be  overdone.  That  might  be  true  enough 
if  there  was  only  the  home  market  to  be  supplied. 
Wheat-growers  would  have  a  poor  prospect  if  there 
were.no  mouths  to  be  fed  but  those  in  this  State. 

Wheat  goes  to  England,  France,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  demand  for  breadstuffs.  Canned  fruit  is 
going  to  Europe,  and  green  fruits  are  going  to  the 
Eastern  States.  A  few  days  ago  a  Californian  in 
New  York  could  procure  a  small  quantity  of  Mus- 
cat grapes  grown  in  this  State  at  40  cents  a  pound. 

This  fact  is  apparent,  there  is  no  agricultural  pro- 
duce here  which  cannot  be  turned  into  cash  at  once 
at  fair  prices.  In  some  cases  the  prices  are  below 
the  views  of  the  producers.  But  it  has  come  to 
this,  that  the  buyer  now  goes  to  the  country,  and 
searches  out  the  producer.  He  wants  chickens, 
eggs,  sheep,  hogs,  beef  cattle,  wool,  butter,  cheese, 
and  all  the  better  sorts  of  fruit.  Fur  the  latter  he 
frequently  goes  to  the  orchard  and  vineyard,  and 
contracts  for  the  gross  amount. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  elementary  facts 
which  may  be  certainly  used  to  offset  some  disad- 
vantages in  obtaining  land  just  where  the  immi- 
grant may  want  it,  and  at  his  own  prices.  They 
are  facts,  too,  which,  in  some  way,  ouglit  to  be  set 
be.foro  the  immigrant  on  the  other  side  of  the 
country.     The  profits  from  wh^at  farming  will 

every  year  become  restricted  to  fewer  persons  to 

tho.se  who  have  considerable  capital,  and  can  stand 
a  failure  of  crops  for  one  or  more  years.  The  great 
wheat  farmers  will  go  on  making  money,  though 
even  some  of  the  largest  have  made  little  or  none 
this  year,  through  a  failure  of  crops.  But  fruits  do 
not  fail  from  drouth.  The  orchard  and  the  vine- 
yard produce  in  the  dryest  season,  and  there  is 
grass  enough  along  the  coast  and  on  the  mountain 
sides,  with  few  exceptions,  for  dairy  purposes.  If 
an  intelligent  immigrant  was  to  inquire  if  it  were 
better  to  come  to  California  than  to  go  to  some  one 
of  the  Western  States,  it  would  be  fair  to  put  the 
inquiry  to  him:  In  what  one  of  these  States  could 
he  have  Uetter  guarantees  of  succesH?  Here  are  the 
people  who  have  succeeded  with  very  little  original 
capital.  What  they  have  done  in  the  way  of  creat- 
ing homesteads  thousands  of  others  will  go  on  do- 
ing from  yiar  to  year.  The  fat  prairies  for  those 
who  like  them  best,  but  the  hills  and  valleys  for 
those  who  like  them  far  better. 


Subscribe  for  tbo  Besoubces  of  CaI/Ifobnia. 


THE!  INSECT  EXHIBIT    AT    THE  STATE 
FAIR. 

This  exhibit,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  Agri- 
cultural department  of  the  Jiecunl-  Union,  was  the 
most  attractive  and  useful  feature  of  the  Fair. 
The  writer  says: 

The  exhibition  of  insects  injurious  to  agriculture 
and  horticulture  made  by  Chief  Horticultural  Of- 
ficer M.  Cooke,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  exhibitions  at  the  State  Fair.  No  other 
exhibition  came  so  well  up  to  the  standard  of  what 
an  exhibition  at  an  industrial  fair  should  bo.  It 
was  not  a  mere  show  for  the  momentary  amusement 
of  those  who  saw  it.  It  was  not  a  mere  advertise- 
ment of  goods  and  wares  to  sell.  It  was  not  placed 
on  exhibition  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  money 
premium  a"  a  matter  of  personal  profit.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  to  excite  the  speculative  tenden- 
cies of  our  natures.  There  was  no  gambling  or 
pool-selling  connected  with  it,  and  no  one  calling 
aloud  in  praise  of  its  peculiar  properties  or  merits. 
There  was  no  competition  of  any  kind  connected 
with  it.  And  yet,  lacking  all  these  attractive  and 
exciting  features,  it  was  the  most  attractive  and  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  Fair.  No  other  exhibition 
brought  home  to  the  observer  such  useful  and  last- 
ing lessons.  To  all  classes— young  and  old,  male 
and  female,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned, 
farmer  and  mechanic,  to  everybody— it  was  the  cen- 
tre of  attraction  and  a  medium  of  instruction. 
The  codling  moth  in  all  its  conditions  and  changes, 
from  the  egg  as  deposited  in  theblossom  end  of  the 
apple,  to  the  perfect  insect  again  depositing  the  egg 
for  a  second  generation,  was  shown,  not  only  in  its 
natural  size  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  as  seen 
through  the  magnifying  glasses  of  different  powers 
of  enlargement.  The  observer  could  see  the  little 
worm  as  it  was  penetrating  the  skin  of  the  fruit; 
could  see  it  two,  three,  four,  and  more  days  old,  up 
to  the  time  the  larvsB  had  attained  full  size  and  age; 
could  see  it  then  as  it  emerges  from  the  fruit  and 
seeks  a  place  of  concealment  in  the  ground  or 
in  the  crevices  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  in  which  to 
spin  its  web  and  form  its  cocoon;  could  see  it  in  the 
different  stages  of  the  chrysalis  state,  and  trace  it 
through  its  entire  natural  history  and  learn  all 
about  it— how,  when,  and  where  to  look  for  it,  how 
and  when  to  destroy  it,  and  all,  in  fact,  that  is 
known  concerning  it.  Thousands  of  fruit-growers 
who  came  to  the  fair  almost  entirely  ignorant  ci 
everything  connected  with  this  little  insect,  and 
who  did  not  knowitoven  when  they  sawitin  any  of 
its  stages,  went  away  with  its  whole  natural  history  in 
their  minds,  and  fully  able  to  battle  with  and  drive 
it  from  their  orchards,  and  thus  save  themselves  a 
good  income  each  year.  We  may  say  the  same  of 
the  red  spider,  and  the  various  kinds  of  scale  in- 
sects which  infest  our  fruit  trees.  These  were  all 
on  exhibition  under  glasses  which  magnified  to  show 
their  whole  forms,  and  limbs  of  trees,  fruit  and 
leaves,  were  exhibited  with  the  insects  on  them  do- 
ing the  work  of  destruction.  Thus  those  who  ex- 
amined this  exhibition  learned  more  of  these  de- 
structive insects  in  a  few  moments  than  they  ever 
knew  before,  and  more  than  they  could  learn  from 
books  and  from  scientific  lectures  in  as  many 
months  and  learned  it  better.  All  who  saw  this  ex- 
hibition can  now  take  the  manual  which  Mr.  Cooke 
has  prepared,  and  which  is  to  be  distributed  free  of 
cost,  and  read  it  understandingly,  will  be  able  to 
follow  its  suggestions  and  instructions.  To  the 
horticultural  interests  of  this  State,  in  our  opinion, 
the  exhibition,  in  its  bearing  upon  those  interests, 
was  worth  more  than  the  entire  sum  appropriated 
by  the  State  to  the  Society  for  the  year. 

RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Thirty  years  ago  California  was  considered  of  lit- 
tle account  except  for  mining  purposes  and  stock- 
raising.  No  one  supposed  that  a  country  in  which 
no  rain  falls  from  May  until  November  could  be 
made  to  produce  anything  of  value.  First  the  bot- 
tom land.s  along  the  streams  were  experimented 
with  and  found  to  produce  enormously.  Then  the 
adobe  lands  were  tried  with  the  same  result.  But 
it  is  only  within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  that 
the  barren  plains  and  the  red  lands  of  the  foothills 
were  brought  into  requisition,  and  each  with  aston- 
ishing results.  Thirty  years  ago  the  flour  used  in 
C.ilifornia  was  brought  from  the  East,  either  around 
the  Horn  or  across  the  Iithnius  at  a  great  expense. 
To-day  California  exports  more  wheat  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  The  soil  of  California 
has  been  found  to  be  most  wondi^rful  in  its  capaci- 
ties to  produce  -wonderful  in  this,  that  the  various 
grains,  plants,  fruits,  or  whatever  grows  in  any 
country  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  when  trans- 
planted to  California  soil  seems  to  flourish  as  if  in- 
digenous to  our  soil  and  climate.  In  fact,  the  Cal- 
ifornia climate  is  as  varied  as  are  its  productions. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  suggests  that,  so 
clean,  bright,  and  beautiful  a  city  as  Oakland  is 
should  turn  its  attention  particularly  to  the  manu- 
facture of  textile  fabrics,  as  more  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  city  than  the  noisy,  smoky, 
smutty  foundries,  machine  shops  and  rolling  mills. 
He  would  make  Oakland  the  Lyons  of  the  Western 
world,  instead  of  making  it  a  Pittsburg.  It  is  just 
this  point  we  would  make  promineu  t,  and  enlorce 
by  referring  to  the  ciipiibilities  of  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate. California  can  pro-luce  cotton,  hemp,  jute 
and  ailk  equal  to  that  produced  in  any  part  of  the 


world.  Eitpecially  is  the  State  adapted  to  silk  ' 
duction.  Therefore,  California.can  compete 
the  world  in  manufacturing,  for  the  reason  thai 
cau  produce  the  raw  material.  If  cotton  mills  wt  u 
erected  iu  this  State  it  would  he  but  a  few  years 
when  the  valleys  and  foothills  would  be  white  with 
the  opening  bolls  of  the  cotton  plant.  The  girls 
and  boyi  of  every  farmer  in  the  State  can  cultivate 
I  the  mulberry  and  tend  the  silk  worm,  which  will 
weave  for  them  silken  riches.  Silk  factories  will 
create  a  dumaud  for  cocoons,  and  this  will  give  em- 
ployment to  our  boys  and  girls,  A  small  patch  of 
ground  is  all  that  is  required  to  set  up  one  in  the 
business  of  silk-raising.  And  then,  when  the 
Water  Front  shall  be  lined  with  foundries,  ma- 
chine-shops, rolling  mills  and  blazing  furnaces, 
other  portions  of  the  city  may  become  resonant 
with  th^-  more  musical  hum  of  silken  and  other 
textile  industries.  Nature  has  given  to  California 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  her  independent  of  the 
whole  world.  We  have  demonstrated  the  agricult- 
ural capabilities  of  the  State.  Now  has  dawned  the 
manufacturing  era,  which,  if  pursued,  will  prove 
just  as  successful  and  will  make  this  State  a  great, 
flourishing  commonwealth,  with  a  population 
counted  by  millions.  With  proper  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  this  city,  Oakland  can  be  made 
the  great  center  of  all  this  teeming  industry  and 
wealth.— Orti-/(i;((/  Ti-ilmne. 


WILL.  FltCiT  PAT! 

M.  P.  Oiven,  an  old  and  favorably  known  citizen 
of  Santa  Cruz  county,  answers  the  above  queHlion 
as  follows  in  the  local  hem  and  Courirr  of  his 
town: 

We  propose  to  show  conclusively  that  fruit-grow- 
ing will  pay  in  Santa  Cruz  county,  at  least,  or  in  any 
other  county  that  has  the  advantages  of  soil  and  cli 
mate  and  facilities  for  getting  to  market  that  Santa 
Cruz  has.  In  consequence  of  fruit-growers  being 
generally  careless  about  keeping  an  account  of  the 
expense  and  profit  of  their  orchards,  we  cannot  fig- 
ure it  down  very  close,  but  can  come  near  enough 
to  show  that  there  is  a  sure  thing  in  fruit  in  this 
county,  and  a  big  profit,  not  only  in  orchard  fruit, 
butgrapes  and  berries  as  well.  Now  iu  evidence  of 
this  I  will  state  that  there  has  never  been  a  failure 
in  a  fruit  crop  in  Santa  Cruz  county  from  the  first 
bearing  orchards  up  to  the  present  time  (so  1  am 
creditably  informed  by  the  first  white  settlers),  and 
I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  fail- 
ure in  the  last  eight  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
county.  Well,  forastartin  proof  of  the  profit,  Iwill 
take  the  common  orchard  fruit,  which  consists  of 
second  and  third  rate  varieties  of  apples,  generally, 
and  they  very  poorly  cultivated  and  cared  for;  so 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  more  than  half  the  size 
and  value  that  they  would  be  with  proper  cultiva- 
tion. And  yet  fruit  buyers  are  paying  25  cents  per 
box  (50  pounds),  and  gather  the  fruit  themselves. 
Now  at  these  rates  let  us  seeliow  ncrjlecli'd  orchards 
will  pay.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  county  I  have 
gathered  fruit  iu  several  different  orchards  about 
Soquel,  and  I  have  fnquently  taken  20  boxes  of 
apples  from  one  tree;  and  10  to  15  is  common  in  the 
oldest  orchards,  planted  twenty  years  ago.  But  let 
us  average  the  orchard  at  10  boxes  to  the  tree,  and 
that  will  give  us  $2.50  to  the  tree,  and  as  a  rule  we 
find  about  100  to  120  trees  to  the  acre,  (rather  too 
many  of  apple  trees)  which  will  give  us  $250  to 
S300  for  an  acre  of  poorly  cultivated  apple  trees. 
Now,  I  have  been  talking  about  the  cheapest  kind 
of  fruit,  and  grown  under  the  poorest  cultivation, 
and  yet  you  can  readily  sec  that  an  acre  of  such 
will  pay  better  than  grain,  hay,  or  potatoes. 
But  suppose  you  take  an  acre  of  good  grain  or  po- 
tato land,  and  plant  it  to  the  best  varieties  of  fruits 
the  market  calls  for,  and  give  your  trees  proper  at- 
tention, and  before  they  have  bee  n  planttd  10  years 
your  acre  of  trees  will  bring  you  more  thau  $250 
clear  of  all  expense.  I  had  Petite  and  Hungarian 
prunes  that  yielded  from  70  to  100  pounds  to  the 
tree  this  year,  that  have  been  planted  six  years; 
and  if  I  had  enough  of  them  to  have  made  it  an  ob- 
ject for  the  shippers  and  dryers  to  have  come  and 
bought  them  should  have  got  $2.50  per  100  pounds 
for  them  as  they  did  on  the  summit,  where  they 
grow  more  of  this  kind  of  fruit. 

AN  ACRE  OF  BLACKBERRIES. 

L.  M.  Corim  says,  in  the  San  la  Clara  Courier- 
Ilem: 

I  leased  the  farm  of  W.  Huntington,  December 
6,  1879,  which  consists  of  about  one  acre  of  black- 
berries of  the  Lawton  variety,  growing  in  most 
part  among  the  orchard  trees.  I  commenced  in 
January  pruning  blackberries.  The  picking  season 
commenced  about  August  1st  and  continued  until 
the  latter  part  of  September,  with  scattering  ber- 
ries up  to  November  15th,  during  which  time  I  sold 
5,600  baskets  of  the  largest  size  for  berries,  at  an 
average  price  of  5*4  cents  per  baskst,  consuming  at 
a  safe  estimate  in  family  use,  wine-making,  and 
berries  not  taken  into  account,  400  baskets  more, 
making  Ihe  actual  yield  6.000  baskets,  worth  $330; 
cost  of  picking  1  cent  per  basket,  $60,  learine  for  pro- 
duction and  selling  on  one  acre  of  vines  $270.  The 
vines  were  not  irrigated  much,  a  few  were  sprink- 
led at  limes  through  a  small  hose.  Hud  irrigation 
been  plentifully  supplied  the  vines  would  have 
ct)ntiiiurd  healing  until  checked  by  frost,  and  the 
berries  been  larger,  yet  the  size  and  quality  I  nevei 
Haw  ei|ualed  anywhere  else.  The  soil  in  a  sandy 
loam,  inclining  to  adobe. 
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THE  BIG  TREES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  who 
recently  visited  Califoruia,  says  of  the  Big 
Trees : 

"  The  Big  Trees  of  Calaveras  and  Mariposa 
counties  of  California,  belong  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  common  redwood.  This  giant  of 
the  Sierras  is  not  a  handsome  tree,  either  when 
young  or  aged;  the  branches  are  short,  the 
spray  less  graceful  than  the  coast  redwood,  the 
leaves  small  and  awl-shaped,  but  the  cones  are 
several  times  larger,  and  the  wood  is  of  a  dul 
ler  reddish  hue.  It  seems  that  these  monarchs 
of  the  forest  were  first  seen  by  white  men  in 
the  spring  of  1852,  when  a  hunter  named  Dowd 
reached  Calaveras  Grove,  and  later  conducted 
a  party  of  miners  to  the  locality  where  the  big 
trees  grew.  In  the  several  groves  where  they  have 
been  found,  there  are  many  trees  from  274  to 
325  feet  high,  and  from  25  to  34  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  area  of  Mariposa  Grove  is  two  miles 
square,  and  it  contains  427  of  the  monster 
trees.  The  largest  in  the  Calaveras  Grove  is 
"  The  Keystone  State,"  and  is  325  feet  high, 
and  its  girth  six  feet  from  the  ground  is  45  feet. 
There  are  some  in  the  Mariposa  Grove  which 
are  not  so  high,  but  which  have  a  greater  cir- 
cumference. "  The  Grizzly  Giant,"  for  exam- 
ple, being  93  feet  at  the  ground,  and  over  64 
eleven  feet  above.  Some  dozen  miles  south  of 
the  Maiiposa  Grove  is  the  Fresno  Grove,  which 
is  said  to  contain  about  600  trees,  the  largest 
81  feet  in  circumference,  while  about  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  Calaveras,  in  Placer  county,  a 
small  grove  has  been  discovered.  Careful  com- 
putations have  been  made  of  the  ages  of  these 
trees,  and  some  cautious  scientists  admit,  in 
regard  to  one  of  them,  that  "its  age  cannot 
have  exceeded  1.300  years. 

OUR   WONDERFUL.  GROWTH. 

The  growth  of  Stockton  during  the  past  four 
years  has  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  its 
citizens,  and  it  was  thought  by  many  that, 
with  the  close  of  1880,  the  rush  to  make  im- 
provements would  cease  to  some  extent,  as  the 
pressing  demand,  it  was  believed,  would  be  sat- 
isfied in  a  great  measure.  But  the  year  1881 
opened  gloriously  for  our  fair  city.  Another 
bountiful  harvest  became  assured;  all  branches 
of  business  seemed  to  assume  renewed  life;  our 
factories  felt  the  necessity  of  preparing  to 
meet  increased  demands  upon  them.  All  classes 
of  mechanics  have  found  ready  employment, 
iind  at  fair  wages.  Improvements  of  every  de- 
scription has  been  in  full  blast,  and  at  this 
time,  in  the  matter  of  new  buildings,  there  are 
one  hundred  and  ten  in  course  of  erection, 
the  cost  of  which  ranges  from  $900  to  $25,000 
each.  This  is  not  all.  A  prominent  architect 
states  that  a  much  larger  number  are  in  con- 
templation. The  number  of  families  that  have 
located  here  the  past  six  months  has  been  very 
large.  Tuis  is  noticeable  by  the  wonderful  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  our  public  school  chil- 
dren. Our  numerous  magnificent  and  spacious 
school  houses  that,  it  was  thought  a  year  ago, 
would  afford  ample  accommodations  for  the 
next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  must  be  increased 
in  number  in  order  to  meet  the  wonderful  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils.  Times  are 
brisk,  money  is  plenty,  and  we  have  the  most 
contented  and  prosperous  community  in  Cali- 
fornia. One  year  ago  our  population  numbered 
less  than  eleven  thousand;  to-day  it  is  esti- 
mated by  competent  judgas  at  17,000,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to 
see  a  population  here  of  50,000  within  five 
years. — Stockton  Independent. 

PROFITABLE  YIELD. 

The  Placerville  Democrat  of  recent  date  says: 
Upon  his  small  orchard  in  upper  Placer- 
ville, F.  N.  Soencer  has  this  season  raised  more 
than  twenty-five  tons  of  peaches  and  plums  as 
fine  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on.  From  ten  acres 
of  this  orchard  he  has  sold  five  tons  of  honey 
clings —  a  lovely  and  luscious  peach — besides 
dryiug  three  tons  of  peaches  and  plums.  The 
remainder  of  thw  pe^ch  cr^'p  has  been  contract- 
ed for  by  L.  D.  Marks,  who  shipptd  three  tons 
to  San  Francisco  lust  Thursday,  and  has  gone 
to  receive  them  in  person. 


ALFALFA. 

J.  M.  Keith,  says  the  Kern  Gouty  Oalifomian, 
keeps  his  flocks  in  alfalfa  fields,  with  which  he  is 
very  much  pleased  and  refers  to  it  ae  acrtdit  to  the 
county.  Mr.  Kt-itb  is  an  experienced  wool-grower 
and  has  found  that  a  small  tlock  well  cared  fur,  and 
their  wool  not  fonled  or  deteriorat<  d  witli  burrs 
and  other  onbstaiices,  is  more  prutituble  and  saliH- 
faucory  than  the  averaj^e  of  large  oueu  on  outside 
ranges. 


THE  ORANGE  BELT. 

The  Butte  iJegiA'ier  says:  Any  one  who  doubts 
the  adaptability  of  our  red  gravelly  foothill 
lands  to  produce  oranges,  should  visit  the  gar- 
den of  Mr.  McVay  on  the  hill,  just  east  of  the 
reservoir,  on  the  Forbestown  road.  Here  will 
be  found  eight  or  ten  orang"  trees,  scarcely  as 
high  as  the  fence,  and  only  the  second  year  of 
their  transplanting,  that  are  bending  under 
their  loads.  A  sight  of  these  is  well  worth  a 
trip  to  the  garden  from  any  of  our  citizens.  It 
seems  a  little  curious  to  us  that  more  of  our 
foothill  farmers  do  not  give  the  culture  of  the 
orange  more  attention.  The  trees  mentioned 
above  were  purchased  from  D.  B.  Hays  and  are 
a  graft  from  what  is  known  as  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

The  Stockton  Independent  adds:  Experiments 
will  doubtless  disclose  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
immense  area  of  foothill  land  iu  Central  Cali- 
fornia exceedingly  well  adapted  to  orange  cul- 
ture. Throughout  the  mountain  counties  east 
of  San  Joaquin  Valley  there  are  hundreds  of 
alluvial  deposits  at  the  river  lands,  where 
orange  trees  wotild  flourish  equally  as  well  as 
in  Los  Angeles  county,  where  thrifty  orchards 
might  be  made  to  adorn  the  slopes  of  ravines 
to  an  almost  incalculable  extent.  There  is  a 
wide  belt  of  red,  gravelly  soil  extending  from 
Amador  county  south  across  the  Mokelumne 
Kiver,  embracing  extensive  sections  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  Mokelumne  Hill,  Chile 
Gulch,  North  and  South  forks  of  the  Calaveras 
River,  Hawkeye,  Cherokee  Flat,  Altaville,  An- 
gels, Albany  Flat,  CarsDn  Hill,  Murphy's, 
Douglass  Flat,  and  Vallecito,  all  in  Calaveras 
County,  over  a  large  portion  of  which  the 
orange  could  be  cultivated  successfully.  Cross- 
ing the  Stanislaus  river  into  Tuolumne  county, 
another  wide  field,  equally  well  adapted  to 
orange  culture  and  the  production  of  fruit  of 
all  kinds,  is  open  to  view.  There  is  a  vast 
range  of  exellent  fruit  land  in  Tuolumne 
county.  Columbia  and  Sonora  have  long  been 
notable  for  the  production  of  superior  peaches, 
pears  and  apples.  There  are  many  sheltered 
situations  where  the  hardiest  varieties  of 
oranges  would  flourish. 

MORE  WOOLEN  MILLS  WANTED. 

The  following  extract,  taken  from  the  Clover- 
dale  Reveille,  used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  a  woolen  mill  in  that  enter- 
prising little  town,  will  apply  equally  as  well 
to  many  other  places  in  the  State  : 

The  wool  crop  will  shortly  begin  to  come 
into  town,  and  another  big  crop  of  the  very 
finest  kind  will  slip  out  of  Cloverdale,  to  make 
some  other  more  enterprising  locality  rich.  The 
wool  trade  is  becoming  an  important  one  in 
Cloverdale.  We  call  attention  of  capitalists  to 
the  fact  that,  in  no  instance  has  a  woolen 
mill  proved  an  unprofitable  investment  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Oa  the  contrary,  they  have  proved 
remunerative  wherever  established.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  enterprises  in  Marys- 
ville,  and  has  done  much  to  maintain  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  that  city.  Last  year  the  San 
Jose  Woolen  Mills  declared  a  dividend  of  18 
per  cent,  on  the  watered  stock  which  was 
bought  in  for  $33  per  share.  The  stock  can- 
not now  be  bought  for  $50  a  share.  The  mills 
keep  in  constant  employment  70  to  80  hands, 
including  a  number  of  boys  and  girls.  When 
they  were  built,  some  years  ago,  the  region 
around  was  out  of  town.  They  now  form  the 
centre  of  a  flourishing  village,  supported  by 
the  industry  of  a  frugal  and  prosperous  popu- 
lation. So  flattering  an  exhibit  is  a  potent  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  fostering  this  enterprise. 
Our  capitalists,  whose  means  are  hoarded  up 
or  invested  in  speculative  schemes  can  draw  a 
moral  from  this  lesson  taught  by  the  success 
of  the  San  Jose  Woolen  Mills. 


ATTRACTIONS. 


PROFIT   OF    SMALL  FARMS. 

The  Fresno  Republican  says:  "  The  amount 
of  land  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  family 
depends  altogether  upon  the  soil,  climate,  mar- 
ket facilities,  and  the  brain  and  muscle  that 
cultivate  it.  In  this  vicinity  twenty  acres  of 
irrigated  laud  is  as  much  as  one  man  can  work 
to  advantage,  and  the  man  who  cultivates  that 
amount  will  have  no  leisure  time  on  his  hands. 
Our  long  summer,  producing  two  crops  of  grain 
and  from  three  to  six  crops  of  vegetables, 
leaves  no  interval  of  rest  between.  Experi- 
ence in  farming  or  fruit-growing  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  ensure  success.  But  energy 
anU  perseverance  are,  and  without  these  no 
man  can  succeed.  Small,  well  cultivated  farmii 
always  bring  the  best  results." 


Having  for  the  Past  Four  Months  Employed  the 

FXJTiTi  ifonoE  or"  oxm  i^^ctohy 

In  the  preparatiDD  of  a  Stock  of  Goods  for  the 

FALL    AND   HOLIDAY  TRADE, 

That  should  surpass  all  exhibitious  heretofore  made  by  us,  we  now  offer  an  assortment  of 

DIAMOND  WORK,  FINE  JEWELRY, 

Ai^D  NOVELTIES, 

That  will  stand  tlie  test  of  the  Closest  Criticism 
to    style,    C^viallty    a,rxci  I»r±o©. 


IN  IMPORTED  GOODS, 

Our  Facitities  Enable  us  to  Offer  the  Best  Manufactures  of 

WATCHES, 

JEWELRY, 

SILVER  WARE, 

CLOCKS,  ETC., 

On  the  Most  Favorable  Terms.   Our  Assortment  is,  Bey  nd  Question, 

The  LARGEST,  the  FINEST,  and  the  CHEAPEST  on  this  Coast. 
All  Goods  Marked  In  Plain  Fig:ures, 

AND  NO  DEVIATION  IN  PRICE. 

Ox-dors  loyr  T^ct±± 

will  be  Promptly  and  Carefully  Answered,  and  on  the  Sain«  Terma 

AS  THOUGH  SELECTIONS  WERE  MADE  IN  PERSON. 

GEO.  C.  SHREVE  &  CO., 

110  illoHf^ouK'r^  St., 

n. -A. »r o I s o o  . 


THE  VENTURA   FARMER'S  NOTE  BOOK. 

Last  year,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Ven- 
tura Siqnal,  I  decided  to  sow  a  wheat  tield.  The 
field  was  opposite  Ventura  Mill  and  of  about  90 
acres.  I  commenced  plowing  December  28th. 
Commenced  seeding  June  5th.  Finished  plow- 
ing and  seeding  July  15th.  Sowed  one-half 
Odessa  and  one-half  white  Bussian  wheat. 
Commenced  to  head  and  dump  on  June  29th. 
Commenced  to  thrash  August  22d.  Finished 
thrashing  August  25th,  and  had  in  the  ware- 
house 1,950;;  J  100  pound  sacks 

Worth  on  that  day  $2,730 

Stubble  sold  for   100 

Total  $2,830 

And  cost  me  rent  $250  00 

Seedatl'4C   90  00 

Heading   67  50 

Thrashing   292  50 

Board  of  bands   50  00 

Sacks   144  00 

ToUl   894 

Balance  in  coin  $1,936 

This  shows  a  fair  reward  for  the  labor  of  a 
month,  and  in  this  case  must  all  go  to  the 
credit  of  the  soil,  for  I  was  without  experience. 

VARIETY  OF  CROPS. 

The  importance  of  profitableness  of  devoting 
our  lands  to  varied  products  is  just  now  quite 
apparent.  In  the  years  gone  by  there  is  little 
or  no  labor  to  be  performed  between  the  season 
of  thrashing  grain  and  the  commencement  of 
seed-time,  embracing  the  greater  parts  of  Sep- 
tember, October  and  November.  Now  that 
the  grape  industry  has  become  one  of  import- 
ance, it  fills  in  the  gap  formerly  given  to  en- 
forced idleness,  and  now  grape  gathering  and 
hauling  the  same  to  market  gives  profitable 
employment  to  our  laborers.  Not  only  this; 
it  being  a  kind  of  work  not  exclusively  manual 
in  character,  boys  are  in  requisition  who  could 
not  stand  the  more  excessive  toil  of  the  har- 
vest field.  We  notice  that  in  many  parts  of 
Sonoma  and  adjacent  counties  the  boys,  during 
school  vacation,  have  made  considerable  pocket 
money  by  gathering  grapes.  It  is  these  light 
employments  which  are  calculat'-d  to  school 
our  boys  to  habits  of  industry  and  thrift  such 
as  will  tit  them  to  grapple  with  the  active  du- 
ties of  life.  We  hope  to  see  others  inaugurHted 
that  will  fill  up  the  gaps  in  labor  and  give 
steady  employment  the  year  round  to  those  in 
need  of  work. — Redwood  City  Gazette. 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

HUTCHINSON 

&  MANN, 

Nos.  3*22  and  321  C  alirornia  Street, 
aud  302  aud  304  San- 
some  Street, 

Agents  for  Tlie 

Berlin  Cologne  F.  I.  Co  BerUn,  Germany 

St3, 004,060. 

Dwellini;  House  Under  writers  New  York. 

Oirard  F.  &  »L  Ina.  Co  PliUadelphla. 

91,iei,83S. 

ba  Conliance  Ins.  Co   Paris.  France. 

$<i,U70,505. 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Ass'n  New  Orleant. 

S573,316. 

New  York  City  Ins.   Co   New  York. 

9434,341, 

People's  Ins.  Co  Newark.  N.  J. 

St.  Pawl  F.  Oi  M.  Ins.  Co  St.  Paul,  SUnn, 

»867.681. 

Tile  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited)  London,  Enif. 

»l,35r,410. 

Teutonla  Ins.  Co   New  Orleans. 

«37»,301. 

Watertown  Ins.  Co  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

SOOS,43S. 

M  A.  R  I IV  E. 
The  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insnr> 

ance  Company  London. 

S0,378,303. 

La  Fonciere  Marine  Ins.  Co..   Paris. 

$1,300,000. 

Capital  Represented,  . .  $25,951,982 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 

W.  L.  CHALMERS.  Z.  P.  CLARK, 

Special  Aifents  and  Adjnaterta 
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B  ANCEOFT'S 


721  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Publishers,  Manufacturers,  Importers,  and 
"Wholesale  and  Eetail  Dealers  in 

BOOKS, 

STATIONERY, 
PIANOS, 
MUSIC, 

ETC. 

ALSO, 

Printers, 

Lithographers, 
Engravers  and 
Binders. 


The  most  complete  business  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, embracing  the  most  extensive  stock  in  its  line  on 
the  Coast. 


BOOKS. 

Our  stock  of  Books  comprises  all  the  Standard 
Works  of  the  great  authors  in  the  wide  rsuge  of  litera- 
ture, embracing  History,  Biography,  Travel,  Belles- 
Lettres,  Fiction,  Science,  Art,  Theology,  Law,  Educa- 
tion and  Medicine.  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  LIBRA- 
hlES  supplied  at  the  most  liberal  rates.  Catalogues 
furnished  on  application.  NEW  BOOKS  received 
EVERY  DAY. 


STATIONERY. 

An  immense  stock  of  Stationery,  in  all  its  numerous 
branches,  sold  wholesale  ind  retail.  Particular  atten- 
tion given  to  Blank  Book  Manufacturing,  and  supply- 
ing Bank,  Counting-House,  and  Legal  Stationery. 
Ladies'  Fine  Stationery  in  all  its  latest  stjles  and  nov- 
elties—A SPECIALTY.  Wedding  and  Party  Invitations 
engraved  ;  Visiting  Cards,  Monograms  and  Stamping, 
Ball  Programmes,  Menu  Cards,  etc.,  furnished  prompt- 
ly and  in  the  best  possible  style. 


PIANOS  and  MUSIC. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  KNABE  PIANOS,  unqmlifiedly 
the  best  Pianos  in  the  world.  IRVING  PIANOS,  com- 
bining all  the  modern  improvements,  and  sold  at  pri- 
ces that  defy  competition.  BRYANT  ORGANS,  fully 
warranted,  tone  even  and  full,  and  prices  most  reasona- 
ble. The  largest  and  best  assortment  of  SHEET  MU- 
SIC to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  fine  selection 
of  MUSIC  BOOKS  for  instruction,  or  for  use  in  Day- 
schools,  Sunday  Schools  and  Churches.  FREE  MUSIC 
CIRCULATING  LIBRARY  of  over  100,000  pieces. 


Printing,  Lithographing, 
and  Engraving. 

We  have  unequaled  facilities  for  doing  Lithographic 
Engraving  and  Fine  Printing.  A  particular  specialty 
made  of  printing  Labels,  such  as  Salmon  Labels,  Fruit 
Labels,  Coffee  Labels,  Box  Labels,  Show  Cards,  etc. 
Sole  Agents  for  John  A.  Lowell's  beautiful  line  of  Steel 
Plate  Goods,  Ketterlinus'  Elegant  Colored  Chromo 
Cards,  and  other  leading  lines  of  Cards  suitable  for  ad- 
vertising purposes.    Our  wobk  has  alwavs  been  our 

BEST  ADVERTISEMENT. 


PEACH  CULTURE. 

The  Vallejo  Ckronicle  hag  the  following:  The 
fruit  interests  of  Solano  county  are  large  and  valu- 
able.  VaeavlUe  is  noted  for  sending  the  earliest 
fruits  into  market,  and  the  fruit  sent  from  this 
county  is  as  fine  and  highly  prized  as  that  from 
anywhere  else  in  the  Slate.  Particularly  do  we  gain 
credit  for  good  peaches,  although  at  times  the  repu- 
tation is  better  than  the  fruit,  and  nnder  circum- 
stances that  might  easily  ensue  upon  carelessness 
by  peach  raisers  their  industry  here  would  badly 
suffer.   The  peach  tree  is  not  long-lived,  and  re- 
quires constant,  zealous  care  and  frequent  renewal 
in  the  orchard  to  ensure  the  grower  good  crops. 
Some  growers,  unwilling  to  devote  unusual  care  to 
peaches,  while  a  market  can  be  found  for  easier 
grown  fruits,  have  very  foolishly  allowed  their 
peaches  to  d'iteriorate  in  quality  by  this  neglect, 
and  unless  they  awaken  to  the  necessity  of  retrieve- 
ment  will  be  themselves  ihe  greatest  sufferers. 
The  finest  peaches  of  the  famous  Eastern  orchards 
do  not  surpass  in  lusciousness  and  popular  favor 
the  best  peaches  of  California,  and  the  large  exports 
of  fresh  peaches  from  this  State  to  the  East  indi- 
cate the  vast  possibilities  of  the  business.  With 
continually  improving  transportation  facilities  the 
fruit-grower  is  constantly  offered  further  induce- 
ment for  enterprise.    Solano,  with  her  rich  soil  and  1 
healthy  climate,  has  an  opportunity  to  gain  the 
highest  position  among  the  fruit  counties,  and  one 
branch  that  will  insure  an  important  contribution 
to  this  end  Is  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  finest 
kind  of  peaches.     There  is  comparatively  very  lit- 
tle profit  in  producing  the  easy-grown  scrub  peach- 
es that  are  sent  into  the  market  to  be  hawked  about 
hy  peddlers  in  wagons  like  condemned  stores,  yet 
how  many  orchards  contribute  to  their  fruit  abor- 
tion when  they  might  as  well,  and  better,  produce  a 
good  fruit.    The  fast  growing  favor  in  Eastern 
markets  for  California  canned  goods  is  another  in- 
ducement for  the  peach  enterprise.     Peaches  are 
among  the  richest  luxuries  in  canned  fruits,  and 
the  steady  demand  lor  them  will  maintain  good  pri- 
ces.   The  last  season  has  been  particularly  good  for 
peaches,  and  good  prices  have  been  commanded 
throughout.    Newspapers  are  calling  lor  peach  cul- 
tivation in  the  mountain  counties,  and  writers  on 
the  subject  seem  to  perfectly  agree  that  wherever 
the  peach  is  well  grown  it  will  prove  a  highly  prof- 
itable investment.    The  assurance  is  made  that  the 
demand  will  keep  equal  to  the  supply,  which  latter 
at  the  present  time  could  be  quadrupled  without 
material  deviation  in  prices.     If  there  is  profit  in 
laying  out  new  sections  in  other  pans  of  the  State 
in  peach  culture,  there  certainly  is  an  equal  advan- 
tage in  enlarging  and  otherwise  improving  the  peach 
orchards  of  this  county.    Everytliing  here  is  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  the  fruit-grower,  who  needs  only 
to  add  to  the  natural  advantages  placed  before  him, 
his  own  care  and  industry  to  gain  a  rich  reward. 
The  principal  peach  supply  is  now  Irom  this  coun- 
ty and  Sacramento,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  the 
industry  should  not  receive  continued  and  increas- 
ed nourishaent.  The  peaches  of  Vaoaville,  because 
of  their  superior  fibre  and  substance,  bring  from  a 
cent  to  a  cent  an  a  half  more  than  those  of  other 
counties  for  both  canning  and  tabl3  purposes. 


that  lands  capable  of  such  results  cannot  \ong  be  | 
held  down  to  present  figures,  and  we  are  not  aston- 
ished that  men  of  means  are  taking  time  by  the 
forelock  and  investing  in  them  with  the  certainty 
that  they  will  soon  double  their  money.  Real  es- 
tate in  this  city  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  situ- 
ated to  form  correct  conclusions,  touched  its  low-  [ 
est  figures.  Hereafter,  the  appreciation,  if  it  be  not 
rapid,  will  be  gradual  but  certain.  Whoever  buys 
property  here  now  will  make  a  paying  investment. 
The  future  of  Los  Angeles  is  assured.  Her  com- 
merce, already  large,  is  extending  constantly.  Her 
markets  are  increasing.  She  is  no  longer  depend- 
ent on  San  Francisco  for  the  disposal  of  her  pro- 
ducts, but  has  three  extensive  Territories  within 
her  geographical  tributaries  and  the  whole  Atlantic 
slope  as  the  buyers  of  her  wines  and  fruits.  She 
has  the  whole  "boundless  continent"  at 
her  command.  With  her  present  resources 
and  the  possibilities  of  her  agricultural  domain, 
there  is  no  danger  that  her  trade  will  ever  become 
"cribbed,  cabined  and  confined."  Her  future  is 
indeed  bright  and  encouraging,  and  human  fore- 
sight can  conjure  up  no  possible  calamity  by  which 
she  will  ever  again  experience  stagnation  or  retro- 
gression. 


BINDING. 

Having  recently  remodeled  our  entire  Bindery,  largely 
increasing  our  facilities,  wc  arc  better  prepared  than 
ever  to  execute  orders  for  all  classes  of  Bindinw,  in  the 
best  manner  and  at  reasonable  rates.  FINE  LIBRARY 
BINDINGS  made  a  PARTICULAR  SPECIALTY. 


A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO. 


ENHANCING  LAND  VALUES. 

Under  the  above  heading,  the  Los  Angeles  Ex- 
press has  the  following: 

The  list  of  transfers  filed  in  the  County  Record- 
er's office  yesterday  shows  that  land  in  the  country 
and  real  estate  in  the  city  are  in  good  demand  at 
prices  which  indicate  an  appreciation  in  values.  The 
list  itemizes  sales  which  in  the  aggregate  foot  up 
over  $50,000.  The  fact  is,  Los  Angeles  property  is 
being  sought  after  not  only  by  people  requiring 
homes  and  permanent  locations  here,  but  by  capi- 
talists abroad.  Besides  those  sources  of  activity, 
the  accumulation  of  money  among  our  own  people, 
the  increment  of  successful  ventures  in  mines  or 
the  profits  on  their  productive  industries,  have  glut- 
ted the  market,  and  brought  interett  down  to  a 
rate  that  many  deem  it  better  to  invest  their  sur- 
plus cash  in  lands  or  city  real  estate  than  to  hire  it 
out.  They  argue,  and  correctly,  too,  we  believe, 
that  the  appreciation  in  land  values  in  this  county 
in  the  next  few  years  will  be  far  greater  than  even 
the  highest  rates  of  interest  that  can  be  secured. 
Lands  are  unquestionably  cheap  in  this  county 
now,  when  we  take  into  consideration  their  possi- 
bilities. It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  enter- 
ing on  a  new  departure  in  the  field  of  production, 
and  that  the  profits  on  agriculture  of  the  past  form 
no  just  basis  as  to  what  they  will  bo  in  the  future. 
When  six  years  ago  there  was  great  activity  in  sales 
in  this  county,  it  was  because  of  the  demand  lor 
lands  for  ordinary  grain  fai  ming.  At  that  time — 
wonderful  to  think  of  now— tine  old  vineyards  were 
being  rooted  up  and  other  crops  planted  in  their 
place.  Now,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  demand 
is  for  lands  by  persons  who  intend  to  go  into  the 
grape  industry.  This  interest  has  assumed  the 
highest  consequence  in  our  midst,  and  the  profits 
from  vineyards  are  simply  astonishing.  At  the 
present  price  paid  for  grapes,  an  acre  of  full  bear- 
ing vines  will  yield  a  net  profit,  ayear,  of  from  $120 
to  $150.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  figures  af- 
ford a  wide  margin  for  all  possible  reductions  that 
may  take  place  in  the  price  of  grapes,  and  stil 

eave  a  magnificent  profit.   Sagscions  men  foresee 


BEB-KREPINU  IN  SANTA  BARBARA. 

We  take  the  following  extract  from  an  interesting 
letter  recently  published  in  the  Rural  Presx; 

That  portion  of  Santa  Barbara  county  adapted  to 
profitable  honey  raising,  compared  with  the  extent 
of  territory  devoted  to  this  industry  in  some  other 
counties  is  limited,  but  the  quality  of  the  honey  is 
unsurpassed,  and  while  great  advancement  both  as 
to  the  amount  of  product  and  other  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  apiary  have  been  made  since  apicult- 
ure became  a  recognized  industry  in  the  county, 
there  is  yet  ample  scope  for  much  greater  extension. 
From  the  easternmost  border  of  the  county  to  its  ex- 
treme western  limit,  honey-producing  plantsabound 
in  profusion,  upon  the  rugged  face  of  every  moun- 
tain and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
nearly  every  canyon,  while  upon  every  plain  and 
in  every  valley,  the  glad  humming  of  the  "busy 
little  bee,"  eagerly  searching  for  nectar  in  the  my- 
riads of  flowers  there  in  bloom,  makes  glad  the 
heart  of  the  apiarist.    The  mountain  redwood,  the 
black  ball  sage,  umac,  grease  wood,  coffee-berry, 
etc.,  each  at  its  proper  time,  furnish  abundant  hon- 
ey during  the  "building  up"  or  brood-rearing  peri- 
od in  the  spring,  but  it  is  chiefly  from  the  bloom  of 
the  suge  family — the  A.  nivea  (button  sage)  and  the 
A.  polytacliya   (white  sage)  that  the  bulk  of  Ihe 
honey  crop  is  secured.    These  bloom  profusely  and 
yield  large  quantities  of  honey  from  about  May 
1st.,  until  August  1st.,  during  which  time  the  entire 
honey  product  of  the  county  is  harvested.  To 
persons  with  limited  capital  who  are  not  averse  to 
dwelling  amid  the  solitude  of  the  mountains,  and 
who  can  bring  energy,  perseverance,   and  good 
judgment  to  their  assistance  in  the  undertaking, 
apiculture  offers  large  inducements.   The  possihil- 
ities  in  apiculture  are  immense,  while  the  average 
profit  on   the  capital   invested,  considering  the 
amount  ot  labor  and  time  necessary  to  be  applied 
in  securing  a  crop,  is  greater  than  many  of  the  more 
pretentious  industries  of  the  county.    A  profit  of 
400  per  cent,  on  the  investment  has  been  realized 
from  an  entire  apiary,  while  even  a  larger  interest 
from  individual  swarms  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon.  I  have  no  desire,  however,  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  apicullure  is  one  of  the  greatest  bo- 
nanzas in  the  land,  but  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  a  very  fair  profit  may  reasonably  be  expected 
by  anyone  applying  intelligently  the  latest  improv- 
ed methods  of  manipulation.    Bees  may  be  pur- 
chased in  the  winter  or  spring  at  prices  ranging 
from  $2.50  to  $6  or  $8  per  swarm,  and  material  for 
hives  may  be  purchased  at  the  planing  mili  in 
Santa  Barbara  cut  and  ready  to  nail  together  for  50 
cents  each.    With  a  fair  to  ordinary  season  a  good 
swarm  will  yield  from  150  to  250  pounds  of  extract- 
ed honey,  worth  last  season  6  cents  per  pound  net 
in  Santa  Barbara.   Besides  the  yield  of  honey,  a 
good  swarm  of  bees  will  increase  one  or  two  swarms 
in  a  season,  while  instances  are  not  rare  of  a  swarm 
—with  its  earliest  increase — producing  as  many  as 
five  and  oven  ten  swarms  in  a  season,  to  the  infin- 
ite delight  of  the  amateur  apiarist.    The  following 
statement  will  give  a  better  idea  of  what  may  be 
acccomplished  in  this  business  with  a  very  small 
outlay  of  capital: 

Apiary  debtor  to  one  swarm  bees  $15.00 

To  one  hive  (all  made)  1.00 

 $6.00 

Credit- 
By  ISO  lbs.  of  honey  at  6  cents  net  19.00 

One  swarm  bees  ft.OO 

 114.00 

Net  profit  at  a  very  reasonable  estimate,  of  18.00 

Or  133 'i  per  cent,  on  capital  invested— a  very  fair 
profit. 

But  like  all  other  California  industries  dependent 
upon  the  rains  for  success,  apiculture  is  subject  to 
occasional  drawbacks.  An  insuflicient  rainfall, 
though  perhaps  stimulating  plants  to  put  iorth  the 
usual  amount  of  hlooin,  lessens  the  quantity  of 
honey  or  curtails  it  altogether,  while  a  general 
drouth  affects  bees  as  disastrously  as  it  does  sheep, 
cattle,  or  any  other  stock.  The  latter,  however,  is 
lortunatcly  of  rather  infrequent  occurrence,  there- 
by enabling  an  apiary  to  recuperate  from  its  de- 
structive influence. 


GENERAL.   BIDWBLL'S     EXHIBIT     <  < 
CHICO. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Call,  in  speaking  i>. 
era!  Bidwell's  collection  of  exhibits  at  the  ThiiU 
District  Agricultural  Fair  recently  held  at  Ohico, 
says: 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  what  he  is  doing  on 
his  immense  property,  let  me  mention  a  few — it  is 
impossible  to  give  them  all — of  the  things  exhibited 
by  him.  Dried  fruiis — .Apples,  peaches,  raisins, 
figs,  apricots  and  plums.  These  are  all  nicely  ar- 
ranged in  boxes,  set  off  with  lace  paper  and  glass 
covers.  Nuts — .Mmonds  (of  those  there  are  seven 
varieties),  mammoth  walnuts,  chestnuts,  butter- 
nuts, peanuts  and  paper-shell  almonds.  Of  apples 
there  are  twenty-four  varieties  exhibited,  which  in- 
clude Pennock,  Hubbodson,  Nonsuch,  Orindstone, 
Red  Canada,  Prior's  Red,  Vandiver,  (this  is  a  re- 
markably fine  lot) ,  Bellflower,  and  Oloria  Mundi. 
In  this  latter  variety  I  think  General  Bidwell  ex- 
cels all  other  competitors. 

There  are  nine  varieties  of  pears.  The  finest  are 
Beurre  d'Anjon,  Duchess,  Eastern  Beurre,  Winter 
Nelly  and  a  variety  of  Chinese  Pears.  There  are 
but  three  varieties  of  peaches,  but  they  are  all  very 
fine  and  in  good  preservation.  They  are  the  Sus- 
quehanna, Hearth  Cling,  and  Lemon  Cling.  The 
complexion  and  tints  of  these  latter  varieties  aie 
particularly  fine  and  give  evidence  of  great  care  in 
picking.  In  Orapcs  he  exhibits  thirteen  different 
varieties,  but  as  a  display  it  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  J.  M.  Burt,  of  Oroville.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
fresh  figs,  and  a  large  display  of  preserved  fresh 
fruit,  some  of  which  has  been  preserved  in  glycer- 
ine. He  has  also  a  fine  display  of  canned  fruits  and 
preserves.  Watermelons  show  six  varieties  among 
which  are  the  Sacramento  Valley  Mammoth  and 
the  Mexican  Pie,  both  of  which  are  good  specimens. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  Egg-plant  and  eight  of 
Squash.  One  of  these  is  an  immense  specimen,  of 
the  variety  California  Mammoth,  and  weighs  forty- 
two  pounds.  Besides  these  there  are  Pumpkins, 
Corn,  Tomatoes,  Common  and  Sweet  Potatoes,  in 
fact  as  far  as  I  could  see  every  vegetable  I  knew  and 
had  ever  heard  of.  Among  the  melons  were  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  Casaba  Melon. 

In  wheat  General  Bidwell  exhibits  fourteen  vari- 
eties: Macaroni.  Molds,  Red  Winter,  Tuscou,  Aus- 
tralian Odessa,  Wliite  Ciiili,  Pride  of  Butte,  Aus- 
tralian Blue  Stem,  Defiance,  Genesee,  Propo, 
White  California,  Silver  Chaff,  White  Club,  Winter 
and  GoldDust.  All  the  samples aie  good,  butsome 
of  them  are  beaten  by  those  exhibited  by  A.  B. 
Collins  from  the  Llano  Seco  Ranch.  Two  speci- 
mens of  barley  are  exhibited— Napal  and  Irish — 
and  one  variety  of  rye.  Besides  these  there  is 
some  white  Egyptian  corn,  Sioivell's  Evergreen 
corn.  Black  Sweet  corn,  and  a  sample  of  the  Cham- 
pion of  England  pea.  These  only  form  a  par*  of 
the  exhibits  at  Chico  Fair  from  General  Bidwell's 
ranch.  But  they  are  sufficient  to  give  one  some  idea 
of  its  enormous  capacity.  In  addition  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  other  exhibits  made  hy  General  Bid- 
well,  he  has  al.-io  sent  a  very  fine  horticultural  dis- 
play and  which  was  greatly  admired. 


The 


TULAKE  CITY  C'OUNTRY. 

Visalia  Delta  says:    No  portion  of  Tulare 


county  has  developed  more  steadily  and  solidly,  dur- 
ing the  last  12  months,  than  Tulare  City  and  its 
surrounding  country.  Settled  nine  years  ago,  that 
is,  in  the  summer  of  1872,  when  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  first  reached  that  point,  like  most 
parts  of  our  county  has  had  a  varied  experience.  Af- 
ter a  rapid  growth  for  a  time,  a  series  of  dry,  unpro- 
ductive years,  when  little  provision  had  been  made 
for  iirigation,  greatly  depressed  trade  and  all  im- 
provements. But  the  two  last  wet  seasons,  and  in- 
creased facilities  for  irrigation  from  Packwood 
creek  and  other  streams  into  which  the  Kaweah  riv- 
er divides  after  reaching  our  plains,  have  brought 
that  naturally  fertile  region,  in  common  with  all 
parts  of  Tulare  county,  paying  grain  crops,  and 
abundant  pasturage  for  stock  raising,  to  which  lat- 
ter branch  of  argiculture  our  whole  district  is  pe- 
culiarly well  adapted.  Consequently,  prosperity 
has  smiled  forayearpastin  an  unprecedented  degree 
on  the  industrious  workers  of  our  sister  town  and 
its  surroundieg  ranches — a  prosperity  richly  de- 
served by  their  grit  and  perseverance  througn  a  se- 
ries of  discouraging  years.  An  unwonted  demand 
for  land  has  arisen,  and  in  12  months  upwards  of 
40,000  acres  have  been  sold  within  from  5  to  12  miles 
of  Tulare  City  for  grain  raising,  fruit  raising,  viti- 
culture, and  alfalfa  pasture.  Those  lands  have  been 
bought  at  prices  ranging  from  $6  to  $20  per  acre. 


THE  FOOTHILLS  FOR  SWEET  POTATOES. 

John  Holmes,  whom  wo  mentioned  recently  as 
leaving  us  a  lot  of  extraordinarily  fine  and  large 
sweet  potatoes,  raised  by  himself  out  on  Sailor  ra- 
vine, in  the  foothills,  about  five  or  six  miles  from 
Auburn,  has  finished  digging  his  crop,  and  has  giv- 
en us  the  result.  Itestablishes  conclusively  the  suc- 
cess of  the  foothills  for  the  p-oduction  of  thin  desir- 
able staple.  He  measured  the  ground  and  found  that 
he  had  in  sweet  potatoes  128  rods,  or  exactly  four- 
fifths  of  an  acre.  From  this  ground  he  dug  eight 
tons  and  three  hundred  pounds,  which  he  sold  in 
Auburn  at  $1.25  per  hundred  weight,  or  $25  per 
ton.  In  odier  words  he  realized  from  his  patch 
of  sweet  potatoes  in  the  foothills  at  the  rate  of 
$254.68^  per  iLore.— Placer  Herald, 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


December. 


WHAT  "FANCY  FARMISRS"  HAVE  DONE. 

They  have  tested  theories,   while  others 
raised  crops  for  markets;  they  have  given  a 
glory  to  farmiug  it  would  not  otherwise  pos- 
sess.   Fancy  farmers  have  changed  the  wild 
hog  into  the  Suflfolk  and  Berkshire,  the  wild 
cattle  of  Britain  into  Shorthorns,  the  moun- 
tain sheep  with  its  lean  body  and  hair  fleece 
into  the  Southdown  and  Merino;  they  brought 
up  the  milk  of  cows  from  pints  to  gallons; 
they  have  lengthened  the  sirloin  of  the  bullock, 
enlarged  the  ham  of  the  hog,  given  strength 
to  the  shoulder  of  the  ox,  rendered  finer  the 
wool  of  the  sheep,  added  fleetness  to  the  horse, 
and  made  more  beautiful  every  animal  that  is 
kept  in  the  service  of  man.     They  have  im- 
proved and  hastened  the  development  of  all 
domestic  animals  till  they  scarcely  resemble 
the  ones  from  w  hich  they  sprang.    Fancy  farm- 
ers have  introduced  irrigation  and  under  drain- 
ing; also  grinding  and  cooking  for  stock. 
They  have  brought  guano  from  Peru  and  ni- 
trate of  Boda  from  Chili.    They  have  intro- 
duced and  domesticated  all  the  plants  we  have 
of  foreign  origin,    They  brought  out  the  theo- 
ry of  the  rotation  of  crops  as  a  natural  means 
of  keeping  up  and  increasing  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.    They  first  ground  up  gypsum  and 
bones,  and  treated  the  latter  with  acid  to  make 
manures,of  peculiar  value.   They  first  analyzed 
soil   as  a  means  of  determining  what  was 
wanted  to  increase  its  fertility.    They  intro- 
duced the  most  improved  methods  of  raising 
and  distributing  water.     Fancy  farmers  or 
fancy  horticulturists  have  given  us  all  our  va- 
rieties of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  A 
fancy  farmer  in  Vermont,  a  few  years  ago, 
originated  the  Early  Kose  potato,  which  added 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  proved  a  most  important  accession  in 
every  part  of  the  world  where  introduced. 
Another  of  these  same  fancy  men  originated 
the  Wilson  strawberry,  and  another  the  Con- 
cord grape.    But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumer- 
ate; anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate a  little  or  reflect  will  readily  see  and 
will  cheerfully  accord  the  praise  that  is  justly 
due  to  the  men  that  are  called  "fancy  farm- 
ers."— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


The  enterprise  therein  alluded  to,  when  carried 
out  as  contemplated,  will  be  one  of  the  grand- 
est mining  entereprises  in  the  State.  The 
Merced  river  afl'ords  many  excellent  mill  sites, 
an  abundance  of  water  for  power,  and  the 
country  for  miles  back,  is  dotted  with  gold- 
bearing  quartz  veins,  which  will  sooner  or 
later  find  a  market  in  large  custom  mills  erected 
upon  the  river.  The  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  the  100  stamp  water  power  quartz 
crushing  mill,  referred  to  by  our  correspon- 
dent, will  be  an  opening  wedge  to  other  simi- 
lar enterprises,  which  by  the  aid  of  capital  will 
show  how  the  favomble  water  privileges  of  the 
Meiced  can  be  most  advantageously  utilized. 
Mariposa  Gazette. 


SHE  HAS  NO  PEER. 

At  the  annual  celebration  of  Admission  Day, 
at  Santa  Cruz,  Captain  Taylor,  the  orator  of 
the  Day,  said  in  the  course  of  his  remarks: 

There  is  not  a  commercial  city  on  the  globe 
but  has  felt  and  acknowledged  renewed  life 
amongst  its  people  as  the  golden  eagle  of  Cal- 
ifornia throbbed  through  its  veins  of  trade. 
For  over  thirty  years,  California  has  sent  a 
continuous  stream  of  precious  metals  to  our 
Eastern  brothers,  enabling  them  to  pay  bal- 
ances on  foreign  trade,  tariffs  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  keeping  Uncle  Sum  from  defaulting 
in  the  payment  of  his  golden  interest.  Wool 
to  clothe  the  naked,  luscious  fruits  and  tender 
vegetables  to  tickle  their  palates,  car  after  car 
laden  with  wine  to  make  them  merry,  and 
tons  of  fragrant  honey.  At  the  same  time  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  have  been  whitened 
with  the  sails  of  thousands  of  ships,  deeply 
laden  with  flour  and  wheat  to  feed  the  people 
of  Europe,  and  keep  them  from  riot  and  star- 
vation. This  day.  Kings,  Queens  and  Princes 
might  have  breakfasted  on  hot  buns  and  short- 
cake from  flour,  made  delicious  by  a  spread  of 
fragrant  honey,  drawn  from  the  white  sage 
and  orange  blossoms  of  California.  This  State, 
that  thirty  years  ago  was  but  a  twinkling  star, 
to-day  sparkles  as  bright  as  any  one  in  that 
constellation  which  makes  up  this  glorious 
Union.  In  many  commodities,  drawn  from 
her  mountains  and  plains,  she  is  pre-eminent. 
In  gold,  wheat,  wool,  quicksilver,  wine  and 
honey,  she  has  no  peer. 


A  PROFITABLE  CROP. 

A  writer  in  the  Kern  Couuty  Record,  has  the 
following  concerning  the  value  of  alfalfa  as  a 
crop:  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  cry 
was  spread  in  this  valley  that  planting  alfalfa 
was  being  overdone,  that  the  market  was  be- 
ing glutted  with  hay.  Farmers  would  surely 
starve  to  death,  on  alfalfa.  The  price  of  al- 
falfa seed  went  down  to  four  cents  per  pound, 
while  in  1875  it  was  worth  forty  cents.  All 
said,  "We  must  not  put  in  more  alfalfa."  In 
spite  of  the  cry,  however,  wealthy  farmers, 
who  saw  the  worth  of  the  valley  for  stock- 
raising,  kept  on  planting,  and  not  less  than 
four  thousand  acres  were  planted  in  the  last 
two  years  by  about  three  farmers.  The  result 
of  their  management  is  as  plain  as  prosperity 
itself.  They  are  now  supplying  fat  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  to  the  amouut  of  the  whole 
value  of  their  farms  every  year,  and  increasing 
their  breeding  stock  in  the  most  studied  man- 
ner. Alfalfa  again  is  all  the  rage.  The  price 
of  seed  has  advanced  to  13%  cents.  New 
ground  is  being  broken,  and  the  hurry  is  to 
get  grass  enough  under  way  to  meet  the  next 
year's  demand.  Every  stock  roan  who  has 
made  buying  and  selling  a  part  of  his  business 
states  that  the  farmers  of  this  valley  have  neg- 
lected their  opportunity.  A  prominent  horse 
dealer,  W.  P.  McCord,  who  has  traveled  over 
a  great  part  of  the  State  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  who,  from  a  long  residence  in  this 
county,  is  well  prepared  to  judge,  says  this 
valley  beats  anything  he  has  found  anywhere 
for  stock  of  all  kinds.  He  says  it  is  the  best 
horse-breeding  county  in  the  State,  for  there 
is  no  grass  equal  to  alfalfa  for  horses,  and  no 
county  that  can  compare  with  Kern  in  quality 
and  quantity  per  acre  of  that  crop.  Every 
farmer  here  who  has  made  the  breeding  of 
horses  a  business,  he  says,  is  getting  rich,  and 
he  gives  the  names,  the  extent  of  their  farms, 
and  sees  and  shows  the  certainty  o.  their  suc- 
cess. Those  who  have  made  their  clover 
fields  ready  to  carry  hogs  have  reaped  a  har- 
vest. We  can  mention  several  who  have  sold 
already  for  amounts  ranging  from  $450  to 
$1,700,  and  some  who  are  waiting  for  still 
higher  prices  are  carrying  this  stock  to  the 
value  of  $4,000  to  $6,000.  Hogs  of  good  breed 
will  turn  out  200  pounds  to  the  head  in  a  year 
on  altalfa  alone. 


MINING  INTERESTS. 

That  the  great  mining  interests  which  have 
lain  dormant  for  so  many  years  in  Mariposa 
county,  are  fast  being  revived  in  all  parts  of 
the  county,  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  we  are 
confident  that  before  another  year  rolls  around, 
here  will  be  vast  improvements  iu  erecting 
quartz  crushing  mills,  constructing  machinery 
and  car  tracks  for  transportation,  besides  the 
use  of  numerous  compressors,  and  drills,  and 
other  improved  mining  machinery,  upon  the 
large  number  of  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  in 
the  county,  which  are  known  to  be  good  and 
will  yield  gold  suflScient  to  pay  big  interest  on 
the  capital  invested.  Our  Hornitos  corres- 
pondent gives  an  encouraging  account  of  what 
is  expected  soon  to  be  done  iu  that  section. 


iniPBCUNIOUS  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  newspapers  of  California  have  never 
held  out  inducements  to  the  impecunious  to 
immigrate  here  and  take  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining work,  though  they  have  instanced  hun- 
dreds of  cases  where  such  impecunious  immi- 
grants have,  by  energy,  economy,  and  devoting 
themselves  assiduously  to  the  employment 
they  had  marked  out,  accumulated  a  compe- 
tency. What  has  been  done  may  be  done 
again.  It  is  seldom  the  case  that  work  cannot 
be  had  by  those  desiring  it  in  the  valley  of  the 
Santa  Ana,  as  a  general  thing  mechanics  and 
laborers  being  in  demand,  at  good  wages.  Yet, 
withal,  no  man  is  justified  in  coming  from  his 
Eastern  home  on  an  uncertainty,  with  just 
enough  money  to  bring  him  to  these  shores. 
California  invites  and  offers  inducements  to 
the  man  of  moderate  means.  She  offers  her 
glorious  climate  and  productive  soil  for  his  ac- 
ceptance, and  unfolds  to  his  astonished  vision 
such  a  variety  of  products  as  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  seeing  combined  in  one  country. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  even  in  this  pro- 
lific country,  a  person  can  obtain  a  bearing 
orange  grove  or  vineyard  for  a  mere  nominal 
sum.  No  sensible  man  would  for  a  moment 
entertain  any  such  preposterous  idea.  But, 
with  time  and  patience  such  vineyards  and 
orchards  may  be  created,  provided  moderate 
meaus  are  at  hand  to  buy  land,  trees,  vines, 
etc.    While  waiting  for  these  to  bear,  to  keep 


up  expenses,  raise  chickens,  hogs,  keep  a  cow 
or  two,  raise  small  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  In 
fact,  there  can  be  no  lack  of  ways  to  make  a 
living,  if  the  man  is  persevering  and  industri- 
ous. He  can  put  in  his  spare  time,  at  remu- 
nerative wages,  working  for  his  neighbors,  if 
he  chooses.  The  demand  for  labor  is  rarely 
fully  supplied.  Hundreds  of  men  who  are 
now  wealthy  made  a  very  humble  beginning, 
but  they  were  energetic  and  determined  to 
overcome  all  obstacles. — Santa  Ana  Herald. 


WHEAT  LAND. 

A  writer,  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  says:  There  is  evidence  upon  every  hand 
that  a  large  breadth  of  land  will  be  laid  down 
to  wheat  in  California  this  winter.  The  crop 
of  1880  and  the  prices  of  1881,  taken  together, 
are  encouraging.  In  the  former  year  the  ex- 
perts agreed  before  the  crop  was  sacked  that  it 
somewhat  exceeded  1,000,000  tons  for  export, 
but  it  is  now  admitted  that  it  was  equal  to  1,- 
600,000  tons.  Ten  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
the  crop  of  1880  have  been  sent  out  of  the  State, 
and  the  balance  is  on  its  way  to  market.  Those 
who  kept  it  did  well— better  than  if  they  had 
sold  it  last  year.  The  crop  of  1881  is  esti- 
mated at  600,00  tons,  which,  with  the  600,000 
tons  left  over  from  last  year,  makes  1,200,000 
tons  for  shipment  now,  and  all  this,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  out  of  the  State  by  next  July,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  crop  of 
1882.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  summer-fal- 
low laud  which  is  now  being  sowed,  and  so  far 
as  our  information  goes  the  farmers  who  are 
within  reach  of  the  market,  intend  to  plow 
and  sow  to  the  extent  of  their  cultivable 
land,  if  the  season  permits,  for  next  year  they 
will  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  ocean  freighters,  as 
the  Southern  Pacific  railway  will  then  be  a 
competitor  with  the  clippers  for  this  great 
trade. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

The  Gridley  Herald  says:  We  believe  it  is 
generally  understood  by  farmers  that  to  have 
a  good  crop,  good  seed  must  be  sown.  That 
is,  good,  plump,  clean  seed  wheat  should  be 
sown.  We  learn  from  D.  B.  Gray,  of  Gridley, 
that  last  year  he  used  for  seed  shrunken  Chili 
wheat.  So  badly  was  it  shrunken  that  one 
ounce  of  the  wheat,  when  weighed  and  count- 
ed, contained  five  poor  grains  to  one  of  a 
plump  variety.  Of  this  shiunken  seed  he 
used  twenty-eignt  pounds  to  the  acre,  less  than 
half  a  bushel.  His.  grain  was  rather  too  thick 
than  otherwise,  and  his  crop  as  good  as  he 
ever  raised.  He  was  led  to  try  this  experi- 
ment by  noticing  that  kernels  of  wheat  cut  for 
hay  would  grow  wherever  it  had  a  chance. 
His  experience,  therefore,  shows  that  shrunken 
grain  is  valuable  for  seeding,  while  the  same 
weight  will  go  much  farther. 


CROPS  AT  PAiL  RIVER. 

A  correspondent  of  the  People's  Cause,  pub- 
lished at  Bed  Bluff,  says:  The  valley  (Fall 
River,  Shasta  county,)  this  season,  I  think,  has 
produced  much  the  largest  grain  crop  it  ever 
has.  I  think  the  yield  will  amount  to  80,000 
to  90  000  bushels.  I  thrashed  very  near  40,000 
bushels  in  30  days,  and  I  think  that  is  about 
one  third  of  the  grain  crop.  I  thrashed  vol- 
unteer barley  that  yielded  45  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  wheat  has  yielded  very  well  genrally, 
and  the  quality  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any 
part  of  the  State.  All  the  fruit  trees  in  the 
valley  this  season  that  are  large  or  old  enough 
to  bear  are  loaded  with  fruit.  Apple,  pear, 
plumb,  apricot  and  peach  trees  have  yielded 
abundantly,  also  all  kinds  of  berries.  Vegeta- 
bles have  done  well,  although  we  had  a  severe 
frost  some  time  ago  that  did  a  little  damage 
in  some  localities. 


THE  YIELD  OF  GRAPE  LANDS. 

We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the  vineyards 
of  Sau  Oabriel  have  produced  very  large  crops  this 
year.  Those  of  this  valley  have  not  done  so  well, 
as  we  are  informed  by  a  large  vigneron,  but  take 
them  all  around  they  will  average  a  two-thirds  crop. 
This  is  the  off-year  with  the  vineyards  of  this  val- 
ley, while  in  other  parts  of  the  country  it  is  the 
year  of  large  productions.  Tbe  vineyard  of  Wm. 
H.  Workman,  the  other  side  of  the  river,  yielded 
ten  tons  to  the  acre  last  year;  this,  tbe  avirage  will 
be  a  fraction  over  six.  Last  year  he  expressed  from 
thirty  acres  of  grapes  35,000  gallons  of  wine;  this 
year  he  wul  only  get  about  25,000  gallons.  The 
rule  seems  to  be  tliat  every  other  year  tbe  yield 
reaches  its  maximum,  thus  showing  that  tbe  grape 
has  alternate  seasons  of  comparative  rest. — Los 
Anjeles  Express. 


IRRIGATED  AGRICVLTURE. 

From  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Record-  Union  we  take  the  following  very  sen- 
sible and  practical  remarks: 

While  there  are  many  localities  in  Califor- 
nia where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  support  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  if  properly  distribu- 
ted, we  think  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is 
not  a  single  locality  where  artificial  irrigation 
would  not,  judiciously  practiced,  double  the 
productions  of  a  general  agriculture.  The 
very  fact  that  in  the  same  locality,  iu  the  same 
climate  and  character  of  soil,  some  crops  need 
more  water  to  perfect  them  than  others,  shows 
man  that,  in  order  to  bring  agriculture  up  to 
its  highest  success,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  water  as  demanded  by 
the  circumstances.     Wherever  man  supplies 
and  regulates  the  water  for  agricultural  purpo- 
ses, the  success  of  agriculture  is  assured  be- 
yond peradventure.    Whenever  man  dspends 
upon  nature  for  the  supply  of  water  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  there  the  success  of  agri- 
culture is  uncertain  and  precarious  as  the 
weather.    The  farmers  of  any  country  are  not 
the  only  parties  interested  in  this  subject  of 
an  irrigated  agriculture.     Commerce,  the  me- 
chanic arts,  the  manufactures,  the  learned  pro- 
fessions—all are  equally  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject with  the  farmer.    Indeed,  we  think,  as  a 
rule,  the  representatives  of  other  industries 
are  more  interested  than  the  farmer,  for  the 
reason  that  society  is  so  organized  that  they 
secure  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  from  the 
success  of  agriculture  than  does  the  farmer 
himself.    Of  all  the  States  in  the  American 
Union  California  suffers  more  from  the  want 
of  an   irrigated  agriculture  than  any  other 
State;  and  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  irri- 
gated agriculture  California  would  become  the 
richest  agricultural  State  in  the  Union.  No 
other  State  has  a  climate  adapted  to  so  wide  a 
range  of  agricultural  products.    We  may  also 
say  that  no  other  State  is  so  well  situated  for  a 
general,  successful  and  comprehensive  plan  of 
irrigition  as  California.    The  whole  State  is 
made  up  of  rich  alluvial  valleys,  and  elevated 
watersheds  immediately  adjacent.    The  valleys 
all  have  their  natural  water  courses,  through 
which  flow  the  waters  ot  these  elevated  water 
sheds,  thus  bringing  the  waters — the  element 
of  untolj  riches — almost  to  the  door  of  every 
farmer  in  the  land.    With  a  complete  system 
of  irrigation  in  operation  over  the  State  the 
increased  production  of  a  single  ,year  would 
almost  pay  the  expense  of  bringing  the  water 
on  to  every  farm.     With  irrigation  generally 
introduced  and  practiced,  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia would  in  time  hold  mortgages  on  the 
balance  of  the  world;  without,  their  lands  will 
remain  under  mortgage  to  those  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  disadvantages.    The  farmers 
of  Holland  are  said  to  hold,  as  a  class,  more 
American  securities  than  any  other  people  in 
the  world — the  bankers  are  merely  their  agents. 
The  agriculture  of  Holland  is  an  irrigated  agri- 
culture. 


MOUNTAIN  ORCHARDS. 

A  traveling  correspondent  of  the  Bedwood 
City  Journal  says:  The  Santa  Cruz  mountain 
lands,  back  from  the  coast  a  few  miles,  are 
fast  being  occupied  by  fruit  growers.  The  de- 
mand for  California  canned  and  dried  fruits 
has  opened  up  the  world  for  a  market,  and 
there  is  no  fear  that  good  fruits  of  any  kind 
will  ever  again  go  begging  for  buyers  in  the 
State.  Common  mountain  lauds  in  the  re- 
gion of  Wright's  Station,  Santa  Cruz  county, 
much  of  them  covered  by  brush  and  timber, 
which  will  have  to  be  removed  to  make  them 
valuable,  are  selling  freely  at  from  $15  to  $25 
per  acre.  Less  than  one  year  ago  the  same 
lands  would  bring  but  from  $5  to  $7  per  acre. 
The  decline  of  orchards. in  the  great  valleys 
is  sending  wise  men  into  the  only  natural 
fruit  lands  of  the  State,  the  timber  belt. 


WHEAT  COUNTIES. 

The  foremost  wheat-growing  counties  of 
this  State  are  as  follows,  with  their  several 
products  for  the  year  1880:  Colusa,  4,537,504 
bushels;  San  Joaquin,  3,529,511;  Butte,  2,244,- 
770;  Solano,  2,042,533;  Yolo,  2,086,550;  Stan- 
islaus, 1,642,892;  Tehama,  1,386,228;  Contra 
Costa,  1,267,016;  Sutter,  1,205,883.  All  other 
counties  fall  below  one  million,  the  smallest 
return  being  from  Mono,  which  produced  only 
200  bushels,  as  report(  d  to  the  census  de  >art 
ment.  Alameda  county  is  down  for  620,758 
bushels. 
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Industrial  and  Business  Notes. 

REPORTS    FROM  ALiL  PARTS    OF  THE 
STATE. 


Agricnltnral  Ne%vs— Matters  of  Interest  to 
the  OrchardUt,  Viuyardist  and  the  Far- 
mer—Miscellaneous Items — A  Prosperous 
Future  fur  Caiifornia  Predicted. 

From  our  latest  exchanges,  in  all  sections  of  the 
State,  we  condense  the  following  intelligence  in 
every  department  of  industry  : 

A  writer  in  the  Alta,  who  has  recently  traveled 
over  the  State,  says :  The  most  reliable  observers 
predict  a  period  of  prosperity  for  California  in  the 
immediate  future.  All  the  indications  point  that 
way.  Bailroad  building  will  be  active,  manufac- 
turing will  increase  in  importance,  the  fruit-grow- 
ing and  canning  industries  will  grow,  vineyards 
will  multiply,  raisin-making  will  increase  largely, 
wine  and  brandy  production  will  be  greatly  en- 
larged, the  cultivation  of  the  cereals  will  receive 
continued  attention,  the  wool  interest  and  stock- 
raising  will  thrive,  cotton-growing  and  the  silk  in- 
dustry will  gradually  attract  more  notice,  and  in 
various  other  directions  marked  improvement  will 
take  place.  There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  to 
look  for  better  times,  beginning  soon  and  continu- 
ing for  years. 

The  Los  Angeles  JExpress  says,  that  the  demand 
for  farming  lands  in  that  county  never  was  greater 
than  at  present :  The  mesa  lands  are  much  sought 
after,  as  they  are  far  cheaper  than  the  bottom 
lands,  and  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  these  lands  can  be  profitably  worked  in  ordina- 
ry seasons  by  adopting  the  methods  which  have  so 
generally  succeeded  in  similar  locations.  There 
is  some  risk  in  general  farming  on  mesa  lands,  but 
for  grapes  aud  fruits  there  is  no  risk  whatever. 


The  New  York  Sun  contains  a  communication 
from  several  persons  who  wish  to  organize  a  colony 
to  settle  in  some  desirable  location  in  California. 

The  Contra  Costa  Oazette:  Gradually  but  surely 
our  farmers  are  realizing  the  necessity  of  uniting 
stock  with  grain-farming,  and  rotating  their  land  in 
pasture,  hay  and  grain,  instead  of  devoting  it  ex- 
clusively to  grain  year  after  year,  as  has  been  too 
universally  the  practice,  wtih  attendant  results  of 
impoverishing  and  running  the  farm  to  weeds. 


The  Kern  County  Oazette:  The  average  grade  of 
the  wool  from  this  county  is  much  higher  than  in 
former  years.  This  is  because  the  sheep  have  been 
largely  fed  on  alfalfa,  and  less  dependence  than  ever 
before  been  placed  on  the  outside  pastures.  What 
is  true  of  this  county  may  be  said  of  the  wool  clip 
of  the  entire  State.  The  average  grade  is  higher, 
the  price  is  better,  and  it  is  more  in  request  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  There  is  still  room  for  vast  im- 
provement. We  see  no  reason  why  the  wool  of 
California  cannot  be  brought  up  to  the  same  mar- 
ket standard  as  that  of  Ohio;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
it  will  be  as  soon  as  every  sheep-man  recognizes,  as 
he  soon  will,  the  necessity  of  owning  some  alfalfa 
land. 


he  average  size  of  the  full-grown  fir  is  six  feet  in 
diameter,  while  many  of  the  trees  are  300  feet  high 
and  one  tree  alone  has  produced  20,000  feet  of 
lumber.  | 

The  San  Diego  Union  says:  J.  P.  Cave,  living  on 
Mill  Creek,  thia  county,  realized  $S80  from  two 
acres  of  peaches  this  year  by  drying  and  selling  hie 
crop  at  eleven  cents  per  pound.  He  sold  hia  peach 
pits  for  enough  to  pay  for  labor  engaged  in  saving 
his  crops. 

li  is  reported  that  a  prominent  Eastern  firm  of 
silk  manufacturers  are  negotiating  for  valuable 
property  in  San  Bernardino  county  with  a  view  of 
settling  a  colony  of  silk-raisers. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  says:     H.  K.  W.  Bent 
has  sold  one  hundred  acres  of  his  ranch  at  Pomona  ^ 
for  $40  per  acre  to  an  Englishman,  who  will  soon  j 
erect  a  fine  residence  and  put  out  a  large  vineyard.  ^ 

The  Riverside  Press  says:  Mr.  B.  H.  Henderson  j 
reports  that  he  has  irrigated  his  four  years-old 
lemon  orchard,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  trees,  but  three  times  during  the  past 
year.  He  has  sold  the  crop  on  the  trees  to  Mr.  E. 
Segar  for  $350-  a  good  return  for  a  little  over  an 
acre.  Some  of  the  trees  have  been  in  orchard  but 
two  years. 

Los  Angeles  county  claims  6,500,000  grape  vines 
bearing,  and  3,000,000  planted  last  winter,  and  GO,- 
000  bearing  orange  trees,  and  100,000  to  begin  next 
year. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  says:  The  traffic  be- 
tween San  Francii^co  and  way  stations  via  Los  An- 
geles to  the  East,  amounts  to  350  cars  daily. 
Freight  between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  in  some 
instances  passes  through  Los  Angeles. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Press  says:  Other  cities  have 
built  up  a  profitable  industry  by  the  manufacture 
of  pottery.  Santa  Barbara  clay  will  produce  tlie 
finest  kind  of  ware.  It  is  a  superior  clay,  surpassed 
by  none  in  the  world. 

A  Carpiuteria  correspondent  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Press  says:  Our  farmers  are  jubilant  over 
the  price  of  Lima  beans.  Every  one  who  has  sold 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  or  has  some  to  sell,  has  a 
smiling  face.  Beans  are  "on  the  fly."  Every  avail- 
able force  both  of  men  and  beasts  is  being  brought 
into  requisition  to  help  thrash  out  the  white  beau- 
ties, and  secure  them  before  it  rains. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  says:  Thirty  or  forty 
lowoian  emigrants  arrived  here  last  Saturday  via 
the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad.  They  have  come  to 
locate  and  report  more  as  coming  soon. 


corn  thia  year  as  last,  but  the  only  reason  is  that 

there  was  not  so  much  planted.    Good  crops  and 
high  prices  have  been  the  rule,  and  altogether,  it 
I  baa  been  an  exceptionally  good  year.   Such  another 
I  would  make  Ventura  one  of  the  richest  counties  in 
the  State. 

I  Los  Angeles  Express:  A  local  company  ot  this 
city  has  been  very  snccessful  in  the  experiment  of 
'  canning  quail,  and  proposes  to  try  mutton  next. 
We  beiieve  this  is  a  new  addition  to  the  immense 
number  of  articles  now  put  up  in  cans,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  prove  profitable. 

SUnislaus  Xews:  The  California  black  walnut 
!  has  yielded  quite  heavily  in  this  locality  the  present 
season.  They  are  a  rich,  fine  nut,  and  the  trees 
will  bear  in  about  seven  years,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  useful  for  shade.  The  tree,  as  well  as  the  nut, 
however,  does  better  where  planted  in  rich  soil 
and  well  watered. 


Modesto  fferald!  It  is  a  matter  uf  surprise  to  us 
that  some  one  has  not  long  since  t^ken  advantage 
of  the  rich  soil  and  tine  climate  of  Stanislaus 
county,  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture  and 
curing  of  the  raisin-grape.  We  do  not  know  of  one 
person  engaged  in  this  pleasant,  healtliful  and  lu- 
crative interest,  and  yet  it  has  been  demonstrated 
thai  It  brings  to  the  producer  more  money  to  the 
square  acre  than  any  industry  engaged  in  by  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  on  this  roast. 


Bed  Bluff  5en«ineZ.-  The  probabilities  are  that 
more  grapevines  will  be  planted  in  Tehema  county 
this  winter  than  are  now  growing  here. 

Stockton  Independent:  Thf  farmers  in  San  Joa- 
quin valley  are  generally  engaged  in  sowing  their 
Summer-follows.  The  acreage  put  in  this  season 
will  be  very  large,  and  on  the  West  side  larger  than 
ever  before. 


Bed  Bluff  Sentinel:  The  late  Fall  rains  have  al- 
ready had  their  beneficial  effects;  grass  is  growing 
on  our  plains  and  hillsides,  and  is  so  far  advanced 
that  sheep  and  cattle  are  already  seen  nipping 
the  gr.en  buds,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  cattle  will  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  nature's  nutriment  before  the  winter's 
frosts  can  blight  or  destroy  it. 


DAIRYINQ  IN  DKLNORTB. 

The  Crescent  City  liecord,  of  November  8th, 
Since  the  opening  of  the  present  season,  up  lo 
the  time  of  the  last  sailing  of  the  steamer  Hume, 
the  following  shipments  in  butter  have  been  made 
Boxes,  634;  ^  bbls.,  838  tierces,  34;  H  tierces,  11;  fir- 
kins, IIG.   The  shipping  accounU  of  the  Crescent 
City  wharf  company,  from  which  Iho  above  is  ta- 
ken, also  shows,  duriuK  the  same  length  of  time 
a  shipment  of  70  cases  of  cheese.   The  amount  in 
pounds  of  the  butter  shipments,  as  nearly  as  can 
well  be  estimated,  is  131.000,  which,  at  the  average 
price  of  32  cenU  per  pound,  again  amounts  to  the 
nice  little  sum  of  $43,072.   We  have  had  occasion 
more  than  once  to  refer  to  the  already  large,  and 
constantly  increasing  product  of  this  article  in 
question,  but  have  never  produced  in  the  setting 
forth  of  the  amount  the  exact  figures.    They  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  our  citizens  e:,gaged  in  the 
pursuit  on  which  they  treat.    Those  whose  memo- 
ries still  retain  the  figures  of  the  limited  amount 
shipped  only  a  few  years  ago  will  regard  the  in- 
crease as  truly  marvelous,  and  will  unite  with  us 
in  the  assertion  that  now,  at  least,  though  the  busi- 
ness has  reached  but  ft  low  sUte  of  development  to 
what  It  will  reach  in  a  few  years  to  come,  butter  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  Del  Norte's  articles  of 
export,  without  growth  prosperity  would  be  uncer- 
tain.  

GRAPE  ANI>  FKUIT  I..ANDS. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  is  a  fact 
nevertheless,  that  some  of  the  best  land  for  vine 
yard  and  fruit  purposes  in  the  State  can  be  pur- 
chased on  Sonoma  Mountain  and  in  sight  of  this 
city,  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre. 
It  is  above  the  fog  and  frost  belt,  is  generally 
watered  and  has  good  soil  for  grapes andfruit  trees. 
Grapes  that  grow  on   this  mountain  are  much 
sweeter  than  those  which  grow  in  the  valley.  A 
gentleman  who  owns  a  small  farm  on  the  mountain 
recently  sold  some  of  his  grapes  to  a  wine  dealer  in 
Sonoma  Valley,  who  informed  him  that  there  was 
fifty  per  cent,  more  sugar  in  the  mountain  than  in 
I  the  valley  grapes.    It  is  not  an  unfrequent  thing  for 
1  tobacco  plants  and  tomato  vines  to  grow  there  and 
j  keep  green  during  tlio  vimter.—Petnluma  Courier. 


The  San  Jose  Times,  in  the  course  of  an  article 
advocating  the  encouragement  of  the  Pacific  Man- 
ufacturing Company  gives  the  following  prices  for 
the  products  of  silk  cocooneries:  Beeled  silk,  $3.50 
to  ?.6  per  pound,  eggs,  $4  to  $6  an  ounce. 


It  is  stated  that  Cheney  and  Bissell,  gardeners, 
in  Goose  Lake,  exhibited  lately  in  Lakeview,  the 
following  samples  of  the  vegetable  products  of  that 
region:  One  egg  turnip  measured  29  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  weighed  lOH  pounds;  one  cabbage 
of  the  flat  Dutch  variety  measured  47  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  weighed  20  pounds.  Three  beets  of 
as  mauy  different  varieties,  weighed  respectively 
six,  seven  and  eight  pounds;  One  parsnip  meas- 
ured 27  inches  in  length;  onions  from  one  to  two 
pounds  apiece,  with  carrots  and  other  vegetables  of 
equally  astounding  proportions. 

It  is  said  the  tenants  of  Haggin  &  Carr,  along  the 
Calaveras  Canal,  Kern  County,  have,  as  a  general 
thing,  done  well.  One  of  tbem  who  went  there  two 
years  ago  with  nothing  but  a  wagon  and  some  poor 
horses,  had,  after  he  sold  this  year's  crop  (his  sec- 
ond one) ,  about  57,000  worth  of  stock,  farming  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  and  $2,000  in  money. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  irrigating  system  of 
Kern  Island  has  commenced  cleaning  out  the  canals 
and  ditches  preparatory  to  flooding  the  ground  for 
grain  and  alfalfa,  the  season  of  which  is  now  close 
at  hand.  He  wishes  to  be  in  time,  so  that  the  ear- 
liest rises  of  the  river  may  be  utilized  in  spreading 
the  water  over  the  soil  instead  of  going  to  waste 
down  the  channel  as  it  has  sometimes  done. 


The  Los  Angeles  Herald  says:  So  enormous  is 
the  business  by  rail  to  and  from  Los  Angeles,  that 
the  local  officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
have  great  difficulty  in  supplying  the  locomotives 
and  the  rolling  stock  needed  to  handle  it. 

Los  Angeles  .Express.-  General  Stonemau's  old 
vineyard  of  one  hundred  acres  yielded  an  average 
of  eight  tons  to  the  acre  this  year.  As  high  as  fif- 
teen tons  to  the  acre  have  been  picked  in  some  pla- 
ces. The  crop  of  this  one  hundred  acres  gives  this 
year  a  return  of  $160  to  the  acre. 

Napa  Register:  Fruit  shipments  from  this  place, 
per  rail,  to  different  localities  in  this  State  and  to 
the  East  are  increasing  year  by  year. 

Good  judges  say  that  California  will  export  up- 
ward of  1,200,000  tons  of  wheat  during  the  present 
season,  and  that  there  exists  a  ready  market  for  the 

entire  lot  in  Europe.   

The  wheat  fleet  in  San  Erancisco  last  week,  en- 
gaged and  disengaged,  aggregated  about  112,000 
tons,  with  362,000  tons  on  the  way  here. 

Visalia  Mfa:  The  little  town  of  Selma,  four- 
teen miles  south  of  Fresno,  is  at  present  one  of  the 
liveliest  towns  in  the  State.  There  are  twelve 
houses  in  process  of  erection.  Many  of  them 
would  reflect  credit  on  towns  of  more  pretentions 
than  Selma. 


The  raisin  crop  of  the  State  is  estimated  at  nine- 
ty-one thousand  boxes,  divided  betweeen  the  sec- 
tions as  follows:  Sixty-two  thousand  in  north  Cal- 
ifornia, and  twenty-nine  thousand  in  south  Cali- 
fornia. 


San  Jose  Times:  The  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road is  promised  to  be  completed  through  to  New 
Orleans  by  next  August.  Then  the  col  ton  fields  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana  will  be  nearer  to  California 
than  to  New  England,  aud  if  our  people  are  wise 
the  busy  hum  of  spindles  will  silence  the  noise  and 
disorder  of  hoodlumism. 

The  lumber  resources  of  Washington  Territory 
are  very  great.   It  is  stated  by  a  correspondent  that 


MarysviUe  Appeal:  Dr-  8.  B.  Chandler,  of 
Yuba  City,  has  demonstrated  that  raisin  making  m 
California  may  become  an  important  industry. 
He  has  eighty  acres  of  vineyard,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  manufactured  into  raisins.  His  crop 
last  year  amounted  to  forty  tons,  notwithstanding 
his  vines  are  not  all  in  full  bearing.  He  has  re- 
cently grafted  a  new  variety  into  some  old  vines. 

Solano  Republican:  As  an  experiment,  Mrs. 
Pierce  bad  some  cotton  seed  planted  last  June, 
when  planting  corn,  which  has  yielded  far  beyond 
expectations.  The  bolls  are  large  and  well  devei- 
oped  and  of  most  excellent  texture.  We  are  glad 
to  record  this,  as  it  may  prove  to  bo  a  permanent 
industry  in  our  county. 

Ventura  Signal:  Our  county  has  never  had  a 
better  outlook  for  the  future  than  it  has  right  now. 
Honey  was  the  only  crop  in  winch  we  had  even  a 
partial  failure.  Beans  are  higher  than  ever  before, 
and  are  still  advancing  in  price,  and  our  bean  crop 
is  simply  enormous.  Stock  men  are  all  smiling 
and  happy,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  their  expecla- 
tione  have  been  realized.   We  will  not  have  as  much 


One  of  our  city  contemporaries  says:  Few  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  egg  business 
in  a  large  city,  and  little  credence  would  be  given 
to  a  statement  that  the  San  Francisco  trade  repre- 
sented a  value  of  at  least  $1,000,000  annually. 
Some  parties  believe  $1,500,000  would  not  be  far 
out  ot  the  way.  Startling  as  the  figures  may  seem 
facts  appear  to  bear  out  the  assertion.  A  leading 
dealer,  on  inquiry,  estimated  the  daily  consump- 
tion in  this  city  at  14,000  dozen.  j 

A  farmer  of  Grand  Island,  Sacramento  county,  j 
had  fifteen  acres  of  peaches  this  season,  for  which 
he  was  offered  the  sum  of  $5,000,  but  he  con(!luded 
to  gather  the  crop  himself,  and  netted  $11,000. 

SORGHUM  FOR  FODDER. 

S.  p.  stow  of  Santa  Barbara,  writes  to  the  Rural 
Fress  as  follows: 

I  have  raised  a  small  patch  every  year  for  the 
past  six  years;  a  small  quantity  I  have  made  into 
syrup,  for  family  use,  using  a  rough  wooden  mill, 
and  boiling  in  a  galvanized  sheet  iron  pan.  The 
remainder  I  have  fed  to  stock.    Horses,  hogs  and 
cows  are  greedy  for  it,  and  all  seem  to  thrive  on  it. 
Chickens  go  for  the  seed.     It  will  keep  green  hero 
(Santa  Barbara  county)  almost  the  entire  year.  It 
will  flourish  on  rich  ground  and  on  poor  ground. 
Cut  to  the  ground  when  ripe,  it  starts  from  the 
roots,  and  in  a  few  weeks  there  is  quite  a  growth  of 
fodder.    It  will  K^'W  the  second  year,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  plow  it  up  and  plant  afresh.     It  will  stand 
drouth  much  better  than  corn.    It  produces  a  large 
amount  ot  fodder  to  the  acre.     It  can  be  planted 
'  early  or  late,  is  easy  of  cultivation,  is  a  very  val  ja- 
ablc  forage  plant  to  continue  the  supply  of  green 
feed  which  it  can  hero  at  least  be  made  to  do  al- 
most the  year  round.    Now  do  not  all  rush  exten- 
sively into  the  sorghum  busini'ss  and  plant  whole 
farms  in  sorghum,  but  let  every  farmer  who  keeps 
cows  plant  a  small  patch,  and  see  how  it  will  con- 
tinue the  flow  of  milk  and  increase  his  butter  sup- 
ply.    It  is  rather  troubles-.mo  plowing  out  the 
roots  and  disposim  of  the  large  fibrous  roots  when 
plowed  out,  but  this  is  only  a  minor  objection. 
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^  5,000,000. 


PACIFIC  BRANCH 

FOR  THE 

Pacific  States  and  Territories, 

MERCHANTS'  EXCHANGE, 
NO.  433  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  AIanR(rer. 
WM.  SEXTON,  AgHistant  MaiiaRer. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


A  GOOD  SUGGKSriON. 

The  Yreka  Journal  says:  There  are  many  town- 
ships of  land  in  Calilornia,  that  in  private  hands 
would  soon  make  good  homes  for  families,  but  in 
public  hands  they  are  only  wasted  or  destroyed. 
They  are  worth  nothing,  and  never  will  be,  a-  pul>- 
lic  property.  They  should  be  given  to  settlers  at 
once,  in  patches  of  one,  four,  nine,  twenty-five  or 
thirty-six  sccuons,  if  uecessary,  and  put  to  private 
ase. 


Capital,  paid  in  fuU,  -  $200,000.00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1881,  $353,530.33 


Losses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Or- 
ganized, $729,284.09. 


JOHN  n. 
CHAN.  A 


WISE  President 

LATON  Secretary 
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READ   AND  CIRCULATE. 

When  you  have  read  this  paper  preserve  ft 
and  lend  It  to  your  nelgfUbora,  or  send  It  to 
■  ome  friend  in  the  Kuxtern.  Western  or  South- 
ern States,  Canada.  Kngrland  and  Conti- 
nental Europe,  who  will  value  the  informa- 
tion it  contains,  and  mitrht  be  likely  toconie 
or  send  intelliifent,  industrious  farmers  to 
settle  in  California. 


A  NEW  ERA  OF  PROSPERITV— BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY. 

Our  city  and  State  have  suffered  not  a  little, 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  from  finan- 
cial depression,  and  anxious  people  have  been 
watching  the  signs  of  the  times  for  some  tokens 
of  coming  prosperity.  la  there  anything  iu 
sight  to  indicate  returning  prosperity?  is  a 
question  that  has  often  been  asked.  We  think 
that  the  time  has  at  last  arrived  when  we  are 
warranted  in  answering  it  in  the  affirmative. 
California  has  had  a  long  season  of  despon- 
dency. 

From  reliable  information,  from  various 
sources,  there  appears  to  be  every  reason  to 
anticipate  a  speedy  return  to  business  activity 
all  over  the  State.  The  crops  for  the  present 
year  have  been  unusually  abundant.  The 
gains  of  our  farmers,  from  this  source,  will  be 
largely  used  in  the  payment  of  debts,  and  in 
new  enterprises.  The  income  from  our  mines 
has  been  uncommonly  large,  and  the  immedi- 
ate future  gives  promise  of  still  better  results. 
The  success  of  our  mining  industry  has,  during 
the  present  season,  attracted  a  large  amount  of 
capital  from  the  E<ist  and  Eugland.  With  a 
mining  rogion  not  less  than  five  hundred  miles 
in  length  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  width, 
capital  and  Ubor  are  all  thai  is  wanted  to  mul- 
tiply many  fold  the  miueral  yield  of  California. 
The  wealth  that  is  being  developed  in  our 
mines  and  from  our  farms,  opens  the  avenues 
to  many  new  industries  which  afford  constant 
employment  to  thousands  of  laboring  people. 

The  entire  business  of  the  Slate,  says  a  writer 
in  the  commercial  department  of  one  of  our 
city  contemporaries,  "  is  being  thoroughly  re- 
adjusted, and  a  steady,  regular,  profitable  com- 
merce IS  rapidly  superceding  the  speculative 
methods  of  the  past."  This  fact  alone  is  pro- 
phetic of  prosperous  times.  The  agricultural 
lands  of  the  State  are  now  attainable  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  on  easy  terms  of  payment. 
Lirge  landowners,  tired  of  waiting  for  sales  at 
high  rates,  are  making  zealous  efforts  to  sell 
in  small  tracts.  This  fact  is  just  now,  we  are 
glad  to  learn,  engaging  the  attention  of  farm- 
ers of  small  means,  at  the  East  and  iu  Europe. 
We  believe  that  immigrants  are  beginning  to 
understand  the  advantages  California  has  to 
offer  settlers.  The  agricultural  portion  of  our 
State  is  assuming  additional  prominence  every 
day. 

The  facts,  gathered  and  published  in  several 
of  our  contemporaries  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  State,  clearly  show  that  business  in  every 
department  of  industry  is  reviving,  and  that 
the  entire  State  is  feeling  the  good  effects  of 
returning  prosperity. 

A  series  of  articles  have  been  published  in 
the  Daily  Evening  liaUelin,  of  this  city,  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  in  the  form  of  interviews, 
with  several  prominent  firms,  in  different 
branches  of  trade,  showing  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  business  in  San  Francisco  and 
hroughout  the  interior  of  the  State.  Such 
articles  will  do  the  State  a  vast  deal  of  good. 
They  will  show  the  people  at  the  East  and  in 
Europe  that  business  is  good  in  California, 
and  that  it  is  a  good  place  for  settlers  to  come 
to.  In  one  of  the  articles  referred  to,  John  J. 
Valentine,  General  Superintendent  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  says,  that  taking  the  State  all 
through,  the  small  towns  with  the  large  ones, 
business  has  never  before  been  so  good.  The 
firm,  which  he  represents,  are  doing  a  better 
and  larger  business  than  ever  before.  Mr. 
Valentine  occupies  a  position  which  enables 
him  to  fully  comprehend  the  vast  resources  of 
this  State.  He  says  that  his  confidence  iu  the 
bility  of  those  resources  to  enrich  our  popula- 


tion, and  make  California  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  prominent  commercial  States  of  the 
Union,  has  never,  for  one  moment,  faltered.  Mr. 
Valentine  adds  that  we  have  passed  through  a 
period  of  depression,  and  have  now  entered 
upon  a  period  of  prosperity  of  no  short  dura- 
tion. He  is  convinced  that  it  will  continue. 
He  can  see  activity  ahead  of  us.  His  firm 
have  some  seven  hundred  offices,  situated  in 
Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  .\rizona, 
California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington 
Territory  and  British  Columbia,  and  out  of  all 
that  immense  territory  commonly  designated 
"West  of  the  Missouri  Kiver, "  it  is  his  firm 
conviction  that  there  is  not  one  comparable  to 
California — none  that  holds  out  as  good  in- 
ducements to  patient  labor.  Mr.  Valentine 
knows  wherof  he  speaks,  in  consequence  of 
having  a  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  being  familiar  with  the 
business  in  each. 

W.  W.  Montague  &  Co.,  stove,  metal  and 
iron  dealers,  said,  in  regard  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  trade  in  San  Francisco,  that  business 
is  good.  The  improvement,  he  thought,  is  a 
legitimate  one,  and  is  being  conducted  on  a 
good  and  solid  basis.  We  want,  said  he,  more 
farmers,  more  grape-growers,  more  fruit-grow- 
ers and  more  people  in  the  country  to  develop 
the  riches  so  bountifully  bestowed  on  our  State. 
When  these  wants  are  supplied,  California  will 
be  one  of  the  richest  States  in  the  Union,  and 
San  Francisco  one  of  the  largest  cities. 

We  believe,  in  the  language  of  a  distin- 
guished writer,  that  a  new  era  is  upon  us,  in 
which  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  creation 
of  manufactures,  and  the  developing  of  foreign 
commerce  must  be  the  foundation  upon  which 
we  are  to  base  the  superstructure  that  will  be 
enduring  and  permanent. 


SHIPPING  GREEN  FRUIT. 

In  an  address,  delivered  before  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  in  this  city,  recently, 
"Ou  the  Fruit  Shipping  Interests  of  Califor- 
nia," Mr.  T.  Brewer,  of  Sacramento,  gave  his 
views  and  the  results  of  his  experience  on  this 
subject.  Iu  the  course  of  his  remarks  this 
gentleman  stated  that  the  shipments  of  green 
fruit,  overland,  had  increased  from  2,500,000 
in  1871,  to  over  10.000,000  pounds  thus  far  in 
the  current  year.  Great  losses  have  occurred 
to  shippers  from  careless  packing,  and  from 
mixing  fruits  intended  to  keep  for  several 
months  with  those  that  should  ba  used  imme- 
diately. He  said  that  fruit  growers  scarcely 
begin  to  realize  the  risks  assumed  by  shippers 
of  green  fruit.  If  they  did  they  would  be  more 
careful  in  putting  up  their  fruit.  Should  it 
decay  or  be  otherwise  injured  before  reaching 
its  destination,  they  not  only  lose  the  freight 
money,  but  the  value  of  the  shipment.  In  the 
single  month  of  August,  this  seaiion  $50,000 
was  lost  in  shippiug  green  fruit  from  Califor- 
nia. He  gave  the  experience  of  a  grower  who 
was  ambitious  to  be  a  shipper  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  shipped  three  car  loads  of  green 
fruit  Eist  this  season.  The  first  lacked  $19  of 
paying  its  freight.  The  second  was  $100  short 
of  paying  its  freight  charges.  The  grower 
thought  he  would  go  along  with  the  third  car 
load  himself,  and  by  his  own  supervision  see 
that  it  paid.  The  outcome  of  it  was  he  had  to 
borrow  money  to  get  back  home.  Mr.  Brewer 
contended  that  unless  the  fruit  growers  and 
fruit  shippers  work  harmoniously  together  and 
act  in  the  future  on  the  mutual  aid  plan  the 
latter  will  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  business. 

The  freight,  on  green  fruits,  shipped 
out  of  the  State,  up  to  November,  this  year, 
amounted  to  $300,000.  Mr.  Brewer  says  that 
one  house,  alone,  sent  forward,  during  the  past 
season,  4, '24:0, 000  pounds,  at  an  expense  for 
freights  of  $118,000.  Those  who  ship  green 
fruits  pay  from  ten  to  forty  per  cent,  more 
freight  than  is  asked  for  any  other  kind  of 
goods,  including  canned  or  dried  fruit,  sent 
out  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Brewer  gave  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  credit  as  being  the  only  company 
that  provided  cars  for  shipping  green  fruit 
from  California  to  Eastern  markets. 

One  week  Mr.  Brewer's  house  paid  $8,000 
for  freights  alone  ou  shipments  East,  and  re- 
ceived less  than  $500  for  the  fruit  after  it  ar- 
rived in  the  Eastern  market. 

An  old  fruit  grower  made  the  remark,  the 
other  day,  in  our  hearing,  that  he  believed 
eight  out  of  ten  fruit  growers  in  this  State  have 
not  made  as  much  money  from  the  sale  of  their 
fruit  as  they  could  have  done  if  they  had  as- 
sorted it  properly  in  the  first  place.  Every 


fruit  grower  should  understand  that  dealers 
are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  good  arti- 
cle. The  lesson  to  be  learned  is,  that  nothing 
is  ever  gained  by  practicing  dishonesty  in  the 
packing  of  fruit.  Purchasers  are  very  quick 
to  detect  the  fraud,  however  ingeniously  it 
may  be  contrived.  Those  who  put  up  the  best 
quality  of  fruit  in  boxes  or  cans,  will  soon 
make  a  reputation  that  will  cause  their  goods 
to  be  sought  after  at  remunerative  prices.  It 
is  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  poor  fruit 
can  be  disguised  by  mixing  it  with  good.  It 
is  soon  detected,  and  then  the  good  and  bad 
are  classed  as  poor,  or  second  quality.  All 
fruit  dealers  agree  that  fruit  of  the  best  quality 
always  sells  at  good  prices.  The  best  fruit 
never  overstocks  the  market,  but  the  poor  va- 
rieties are  always  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

We  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  this 
theme,  because  California  stands  to-day  un- 
rivalled as  a  fruit  growing  State,  and  it  is  high- 
ly important  that  all  engaged  in  this  industry 
should  labor  in  unison  in  improving,  yearly, 
the  quality  of  their  fruit  if  they  desire  to  re- 
tain the  high  standard  of  excellence  it  now  oc- 
cupies in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Brewer 
touched  on  the  subject  of  selecting  and  plant- 
ing fruits,  and  protecting  the  trees  from  the 
ravages  of  the  parasitic  insects.  Unless  some 
vigorous  measures  are  resorted  to  by  all  the 
growers  he  predicted  that  our  fruit  would  be 
destroyed  by  insects  in  the  course  of  time.  He 
mentioned  a  grower  of  Sacramento  county, 
who,  years  ago,  realized  $10,000  annually  from 
his  fruit  crops,  but  now  scarcely  obtained  $500, 
for  the  reason  that  he  allowed  the  worms  to  in- 
fest his  trees  without  making  an  effort  to  ex- 
terminate them. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  LABOR  — HOW  THEY 
ENRICH  THE  COUNTRY. 

Although  the  volume  of  immigration  from 
the  Old  World  to  the  United  States,  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  has  been  altogether  unpre- 
cedented, yet  the  demand  for  laborers  has 
been  and  is  still  much  greater  than  can  be 
supplied  by  the  organizations  in  charge  of  the 
influx  at  the  Atlantic  ports.  If  this  increase  of 
immigration  continues  it  is  estimated  that  the 
population  of  the  country  in  1890  may  reach 
seventy  millions  of  people.  It  is  said  that  im- 
migrants bring  an  average  of  about  seventy- 
five  dollars  each  in  cash,  and  a  high  authority 
has  estimated  the  average  value  to  the  nation 
of  its  iojmigrants  at  $1,000  each.  Thence  the 
increase  of  wealth  through  the  first  nine 
mouths  of  this  year  was  $556,681,000,  an 
am  unt  which  has  been  transferred  from  Eu- 
rope to  our  country.  The  New  'York  Mail,  in 
its  comments  on  the  German  element  of  im- 
migration, asks  if  it  is  strange  that  Prince 
Bismarck  grows  blacker  in  the  face  whenever 
he  renembers  that  195,743  Germans,  repre- 
senting $195,743,000  have  already  fled  from 
the  Fatherland  to  America  this  year? 

Now  why  cannot  our  State  share,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  profits  of  this  immigration  from 
the  old  world  ?  Facts  and  figures  prove  con- 
clusively that  there  is  no  other  country  where 
land  produces  such  immense  crops  to  the  acre. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  in  this 
respect.  This  is  one  reason  why  Eastern 
farmers  open  their  eyes  when  they  come  here 
from  a  country  where  eight,  or  less,  bushels  of 
whea',  for  instance,  is  regarded  as  a  tolerably 
fair  yield,  and  twelve  bushels  something  good. 
California  has  a  variety  of  resources  unknown 
to  any  other  country.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  every  article  of  real  value  now  obtained 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  from  the  soil,  water, 
by  agriculture  or  otherwise,  can  be  obtained  in 
California  in  greater  abundance  and  by  less 
labor.  There  is  probably  no  otjer  State  in 
the  Union,  or  country  in  the  world,  whose  ad- 
vantages are  so  uniformly  distributed  as  they 
are  in  California.  Every  locality  throughout 
the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  its  territory 
possesses  great  natural  advantages.  In  our 
opinion  there  is  not  a  county  in  the  State 
where  a  man  of  industrious  habits,  with  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars,  cannot  pur- 
chase land  enough  to  afford  himself  and  family 
a  comfortable  living.  Now,  as  the  great  ma- 
jority of  immigrants  who  come  to  California, 
in  search  of  land  to  settle  upon,  bring  some 
means  they  should  be  afforded  all  needed  fa- 
cilities for  acquiring  information  regarding  the 
advantages  of  every  section  of  the  State.  If 
the  people  of  the  interior,  who  are  directly  in- 
terested in  bringing  more  people  to  the  State, 
would  point  out  to  new  oomers  who  visit  their 


respective  localities  the  Government  lands,  or 
those  that  are  for  sale,  it  would  be  the  means 
of  keeping  a  large  number  from  going  to  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  Territory  to  settle.  We 
should  think  that  self-interest  would  induce 
them  to  do  this  much. 

It  is  true  that  one  obstacle  to  immigration 
to  our  State  is  its  remoteness  from  the  centres 
of  population.  It  is  a  long  distance  to  come. 
This  will  probably  be  removed  within  a  few 
months,  when  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
reaches  New  Orleans. 


OUR  VINEYARDS. 

The  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Viticul- 
tural  Commissioners  estimates  the  present 
value  of  vineyards  in  California  to  be  nearly 
$35,000,000,  and  the  annual  income  he  places 
at  about  $3,500,000.  He  thinks  that  within  a 
very  brief  period  of  time — probably  three  years, 
our  vineyards  will  be  yielding  annually  to  their 
owners  $5,000,000,  or  ten  per  cent,  on  $50,- 
000,000  valuation. 

The  future  of  the  grape  interest  all  over  the 
State,  is,  certainly,  very  promising.  A  large 
number  of  new  vines  will  come  into  bearing 
next  year,  which,  with  the  increased  volume 
from  the  old  vines,  make  it  absolutely  certain 
that  the  crop  for  1882  will  be  the  largest  ever 
grown  in  the  State.  As  far  as  grape  growing 
for  wine  is  concerned  the  field  is  being  entered 
upon  by  many  persons,  of  both  large  and  small 
means,  and  new  districts  are  being  laid  out 
and  cultivated.  In  regard  to  raisin  culture,  it 
will  not  be  long,  at  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
gress, before  this  industry  will  become  a  valu- 
able interest.  No  better  soil  can  be  found  for 
the  raisin  grape  than  California  affords.  Every 
step  taken,  each  experiment  made,  is  becom- 
ing important,  and  we  are  gratified  _to  learn 
that  special  mention  has  been  made  of  them 
by  our  exchanges  in  their  respective  sections. 

There  was  an  able  report  made  on  raisins  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  recent  fairs 
held  in  Southern  California,  in  which  they 
urge  a  frequent  comparison  of  methods  and  re- 
sults, and  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  on  the 
part  of  experimenters.  These  are  wise  and 
sensible  suggestions.  By  following  them  it 
will  be  the  means  of  developing  this  industry 
into  greater  commercial  importance  than  it  has 
heretofore  occupied.  A  late  issue  of  the  New 
York  San,  in  reviewing  California  raisin  cul- 
ture, remarks,  that  our  best  raisins  compare 
favorably  with  London  layers.  That  journal 
says,  that  California  raisins  are  steadily  im- 
proving in  quality,  and  that  the  objections  to 
them  can  all  be  overcome  with  proper  care  in 
curing. 

THE  NEW  CABINET. 

The  selection  of  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Saeoent  by 
President  Arthur,  for  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, would  be  a  choice  which  all  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  Pacific  Coast  would  be  delighted 
with.  Mr.  Sargent  has  ever  been  true  to  the 
great  principle <  underlying  the  Republican 
Party.  In  all  the  positions  which  he  has  been 
called  on  to  fill  in  public  life,  he  has  dis- 
charged his  duty  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity  never 
excelled  and  rarely  equalled.  Aaron  A.  Sar- 
gent is  intuitively  honest  and  of  very  pure,  pri- 
vate life.  He  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  particularly  so  of 
his  fellow  Republicans,  the  criticism  of  some 
few  papers  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

MESSRS.  GEO.  C.  SUREVE  <jlc  CO. 

This  firm  whose  advertisement  appears  iu 
our  columns,  are  making  great  preparations 
for  the  holiday  trade.  They  have  introduced 
many  new  and  original  designs  in  jewelery, 
which  have  been  made  up  by  their  own  work- 
men in  the  most  artistic  style.  They  employ 
a  large  force  of  the  best  manufacturing  jewel- 
ers, and  all  work  fropi  their  hands  is  not 
excelled  by  any  that  is  imported  from  the 
East  or  Europe. 

GRAPES. 

California  grapes,  in  good  order,  have  been 
selling  in  Chicago  at  forty  cents  per  pound;  at 
the  rate  of  $800  per  ton.  These  grapes  are 
worth  at  home  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dol- 
lars per  ton.  It  costs  $800  per  car  for  trans- 
portation. This  looks  like  a  profitable  busi- 
ness.   

FRUITGROWERS'  CONVENTIO.V. 

A  fruit-growers'  Convention  will  be  held  in 
Sacramento,  beginning  December  8th,  to  which 
all  fruit  growers,  fruit  packers,  shippers  and 
nurserymen  throughout  the  State  are  invited. 
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CLAUS  SPRECKLES. 

Query:  Is  it  not  better  for  the  welfare  of 
the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  pay  even  one 
cent  a  pound  more  for  sogar  to  Claus 
Spbeckles  than  to  purchase  that  manufaclured 
in  the  East?  The  diflference  is  just  this: 
Glaus  Spreckles,  in  the  refining  of  sugar, 
gives  support  (o  more  than  five  hundred  fami- 
lies in  San  Francisco.  Is  this  not  a  source  of 
great  benefit  to  our  citizens  generally?  We  say 
yes!  Most  decidedly.  If  we  had  one  hun- 
dred more  just  such  enterprising  men  as  Claus 
Spreckles,  California  would*  soon  have  three 
times  her  present  population  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  more  invested  in 
manufactures,  the  great  need  of  California. 
We  have  known  Mr.  Spreckles  for  many  years, 
and  a  more  straight-forward,  honorable  man 
lives  not  in  the  State. 

HANDS09IE  GIFT. 

The  donation  by  Chas.  Crocker,  Esq.,  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, in  this  city,  was  timely,  for  the  society 
was  in  need  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out,  in  detail,  the  object  of  the  organi- 
zation. This  thoughtful  and  liberal  gift  from 
Mr.  Crock(r  will  do  much  good.  It  was  made 
without  ostentation  on  the  part  of  the  donor 
and  shows  him  to  be  a  thoughtful,  discrimin- 
ating gentleman,  who  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
future  welfare  of  our  promising  city  in  which 
he  has  invested  so  largely  in  the  coustrnction 
of  several  magnificent  buildings. 

GOVERNMENT    LANDS    AND  WARM 
BELTS. 

There  are  still  chances  in  California  where 
a  poor  man  can  find  Government  land  which 
he  can  locate.  Much  of  it  can  be  found  in 
nearly  all  of  the  foothill  and  mountain  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  There  are  still  areas  in  Cala- 
veras, Placer,  Amador,  El  Dorado,  Butte,  Trin- 
ity, Del  Norte,  Lassen,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Lake, 
Nevada,  Mariposa,  Fresno,  Stanislaus  and 
Kern  counties.  It  is  only  within  a  compara- 
tively brief  period  that  the  full  value  of  the 
lands  in  our  State,  termed  foothills,  has  been 
determined  In  the  foothills  of  some  of  the 
counties,  land  that  was  considered  worthless, 
a  few  short  years  ago,  now  sells,  with  moderate 
improvements,  for  from  $35  to  $75  per  acre. 
There  is  room  in  the  foothills  for  more  people 
than  are  now  in  the  State. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  certain  warm 
belts  along  the  foothills  where  frost  does  not 
come  so  early  in  the  fall  and  does  not  continue 
so  late  in  the  spring  as  in  the  valleys  or  on 
hills  higher  up.  These  belts  are  very  distinct 
and  well  defined  in  many  portions  of  the 
State,  and  have  come  to  be  recognized  as 
warm,  or  semi-tropical  belts.  These  warm 
belts  are  utilized  in  the  production  of  early 
vegetables,  and  early  fruits  of  various  kinds. 
Wherever  a  warm  belt  can  be  found,  well  de- 
fined, the  land  embraced  within  it  is  very  val- 
uable. Those  who  can  secure  these  lands,  and 
plant  fruit  orchards  of  all  kinds — inchiding 
even  the  citrus  family,  and  cultivate  them 
well,  for  a  few  years,  will  secure  fortunes. 
We  shall,  at  an  early  day,  endeavor  to  ahcer- 
tain  exactly  where  such  warm  belts  may  be 
found  and  publish  it  in  our  Journal  for  the 
benefit  of  intending  immigiants.  Such  infor- 
mation will  be  of  incalculable  value.  The 
spread  of  knowledg»^about  ths  foothill  country 
will  do  much  to  invite  immigration.  It  re- 
requires  but  little  means,  for  a  man  who  is  full 
of  energy  and  determined  on  success,  to  start 
with.  To  open  a  new  farm  in  most  countries 
is  always  attended  with  considerable  expense, 
but  we  think  the  labor  attending  such  an  en- 
terprise will  be  found  less  difficult  in  Califor- 
nia than  elsewhere,  while  the  chances  for  a 
crop  are  equal,  with  the  assurance  that  even 
in  ordinary  seasons,  it  will  turn  out  an  abun- 
dance, hardly  to  be  surpassed  on  new  lands  in 
any  country. 


A  PICTURE  OF  PIONEER  TIMES  IN  CAL- 
IFORNIA. 

We  have  received  from  Roman  &  Co.  a  hand- 
somely printed  book,  just  issued,  bearing  the 
above  title.  It  is  illustrated  by  anecdotes  and 
stories  taken  from  real  life.  The  object  of  the 
publication,  as  stated  by  its  author,  William 
Grey,  is  to  draw  a  correct  and  faithful  picture 
of  pioneer  times  in  California,  and  thus  expose 
the  misstatements  of  itinerant  lecturers  and 
thoughtless  or  vicious  writers,  who  seem  to 
delight  in  wholesale  misrepresentation  of  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  first  Americftn  set- 
tlerB  on  this  Coast. 


We  have  often  wondered  why  some  one  of 

onr  pioneer  writers,  of  ability,  have  not,  long 
since,  undertaken  the  defense  of  the  pioneer 
men  and  women  whose  character  has  been  as- 
sailed by  the  strolling  mountebanks  alluded  to 
by  the  author,  who  have  sought  in  this  way  to 
make  their  lectures  and  writings  attractive. 
The  author  of  the  book  deserves  much  credit 
for  his  fair  and  impartial  defense  of  as  br.ive, 
generous  and  noble  class  of  people  as  ever 
founded  a  state.  They  were  choice  spirits  and 
full  of  energy  and  manliness.  Judging  from 
onr  own  early  acquaintance  and  association 
with  many  of  the  Argonauts  of  California,  we 
feel  confident  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
making  his  picture  a  truthful  representation  of 
their  virtues  and  their  errors.  In  speaking  of 
individuals  he  has  avoided  extravagant  praise, 
as  well  as  unjust  censure.  We  believe  that  his 
fellow  Pioneers  will,  after  reading  the  "Pict- 
ure of  Pioneer  Times  in  California,"  find  that 
he  has  performed  the  task  which  he  assigned 
himself  with  great  credit  and  ability. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  highly  respecta- 
ble gentleman  now  residing  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, but  who  was  formerly  closely  identified 
with  San  Francisco  in  her  pioneer  days.  He 
has  very  properly  dedicated  his  work  to  our 
young  people,  born  of  Pioneer  parents,  who 
had  the  courage  to  face  the  privation  and 
dangers  of  a  pioneeer  life  when  called  on  to  do 
so  in  the  cause  of  American  progress.  The 
book  is  large,  and  the  price  comparatively 
small.  It  will  be  found  most  interesting  as 
there  is  nothing  dry  or  tedious  in  its  make 
up,  almost  every  chapter  in  it  having  some 
romantic  or  interesting  story  or  anecdote  to 
charm  the  reader,  and  illustrate  pleasantly 
the  true  character  of  the  Pioneers.  The  book 
is  for  sale  at  Roman's,  120  Sutter  street,  San 
Francisco. 


PUBLIC  LANDS.  | 

The  statement  contained  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  tne  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1881, 
showed  the  total  sales  of  the  public  lands  in 
California  to  have  been  577,651  acres,  of  which 
'247,5-lt>  acres  were  disposed  of  under  home- 
stead entries.  The  total  receipts  amounted  to 
$340,264. 

In  Oregon  255,050  acres  were  sold,  and  the 
receipts  amounted  to  $114,128.  Under  home- 
stead entries,  54,442  acres  were  disposed  of. 

In  Washington  Territory  the  total  sales 
reached  417,905  acres,  and  the  receipts  $206,- 
036.  Under  homestead  entries,  327,902  acres 
were  sold. 

In  Colorado  the  total  sales  were  285,806  acres. 


SECRETARYSHIP    OF    THE  UNITED 
STATES  SENATE. 

By  common  consent  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia favor  the  election  of  Marcus  D.  Bokuck, 
of  this  city,  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  is  thoroughly  a  representa- 
tive man,  with  views  and  sentiments  in  accord 
with  the  Republican  party.  He  is  an  old  resi- 
dent of  the  State,  respected  and  esteemed  by 
all  classes;  honorable,  upright  and  of  acknowl- 
edged ability.  No  man  in  the  State  has  done 
more  for  the  Republican  party,  and  no  one  is 
more  eatitled  to  recognition  from  il  than  Mr. 
Boruck.  The  best  years  of  bis  life  have  been 
given  to  its  service,  with  a  self-abnegation  sel- 
dom witnessed.  For  the  position  to  which  he 
has  been  named  by  his  friends,  (including,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  the  Republican  Senator  from 
this  State,  Gen.  John  F.  Milleb,)  he  posses- 
ses qualifications  of  the  highest  order,  which 
have  been  tested,  many  times,  as  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Assembly,  and  as  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  California.  He  possesses  all  the 
qualifications  that  go  to  make  up  a  careful, 
dignified  and  useful  officer.  The  people  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  endorsing  him,  do  so  with  a 
full  knowledge  that  he  will  be  thorough  and 
honest  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  the  position.  Mr.  Boruck,  for 
many  years,  was  Secretary  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  of  California;  and  to 
his  generalship,  in  great  measure,  are  due  the 
victories  of  1870  and  1879,  His  election  will 
be  highly  gratifying  to  the  Republicans  of  the 
Pacific  Slope. 


OUR  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  Commercial  Herald,  of  this  city,  which 
is  good  authority  In  such  matters,  says  that 
our  home  finances  are  in  easy  condition,  with 
abundant  capital  for  investment  at  reasonable 
rates.  Trade  is  brisk  and  shipping  interests 
are  very  active.  Grain  is  coming  forward  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  the  numerous  ships 
at  hand  and  constantly  arriving  are  being 
loaded  and  dispatched  as  fast  as  possible.  Our 
exports  of  wheat  for  the  current  harvest  year 
will  be  largely  in  excess  of  any  former  corres- 
ponding period. 

We  will  add,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  will  be  able  to  carry  most  of  the 
i  California  grain  crop  to  tide-water  on  the  At- 
I  lantic,  and  thus  give  the  farmers   not  on\S 
cheaper  transportation  than  can  be  had  by  the 
I  ocean  route,  but  much  advantage  in  the  cost  of 
insurance,  in  the  price  of  sacks,  and  in  the 
quicker  returns. 

Look  ont  for  the  next  nuoaber  of  Reuocbces. 


FLAX. 

Flax,  as  a  paying  crop,  is  assuminga  good  deal 
of  prominence  in  Los  Angeles  county.  It  was 
first  tried,  as  an  experiment,  and  it  has  suc- 
ceeded 80  well  that  a  large  number  intend  to 
engage  in  its  cultivation  next  season. 


OUR  CAPITALIST.*!. 

The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times,  who  recent- 
ly visited  this  State,  intimates  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  his  paper,  that  San  Francisco  can  show 
as  long  a  list  of  heavy  capitalists  as  any  city  of 
the  country  outside  of  New  York. 

LUMBER  FOR  ARIZONA. 

The  magnificent  forests  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains  are  being  rapidly  shorn  of 
their  fine  monarchs.  The  California  redwoods 
are  also  disappearing  under  the  incessant  stroke 
of  the  woodman's  axe.  Just  now  a  large  de- 
mand for  this  lumber  comes  from  Arizona. 
From  ten  to  fifteen  car  loads  of  railroad  ties 
are  forwarded  daily  to  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  that  road.  From  Sacra- 
mento, Thursday,  nineteen  car  loads  of  lum- 
ber were  waybilled  to  Benson,  Arizona.  Oak- 
land yards  frequently  send  Oregon  pine,  spruce 
and  fir  to  Arizona.  The  shipments  of  lumber 
from  this  market  and  Sacramento  to  Southern 
California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  not  only 
cojtinue,  but  are  constantly  and  largely  in- 
cea-ing.  The  tide  of  improvement  seems  to 
have  set  very  strongly  in  that  direction.  Cali- 
fornia can  supply  the  Pacific  Coast  with  tim- 
ber for  one  hundred  years  to  come.— OaWawd 
Tribune 


FALL  MANAGBHBNT  OP  BBSS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Los  Angelea  Express 
has  the  following: 

In  reply  to  the  frequent  inquiry  as  t 
present  outlook  for  bees  and  their  man  . 
ment  for  fall  and  winter,  I  will  say  that  the 
present  outlook  for  strong  colonies  is  fair  to 
pass  safely  through  to  another  season,  and  for 
weak  ones  very  poor  and  gloomy,  with  death's 
shadow  creeping  over  them.  Up  to  the  last  of 
July  but  little  honey  was  collected  by  average 
colonies.  Irom  that  time  up  to  the  first  of 
October,  bees,  in  most  localities,  retrograded, 
or  did  not  hold  their  own.  At  present  they 
are  makinga  slight  advance,  owing,  principally, 
to  the  Golden  Rod  and  Fleaweed,  and  perhaps 
other  late  bloom,  which  will  doubtless  carry 
strong  and  moderately  strong  colonies  through. 
A  large  majority  of  bees  now  are  very  weak 
and  without  close  attention  and  assistance 
must  succomb  to  death's  cold  grasp. 

I  have  recently  been  examining  some  neigh- 
boring apiaries  and  find  over  fifty  per  cent,  of 
them  have  passed  in  their  checks,  and  many 
others  will  soon  do  so.  Judging  from  what  I 
have  seen  the  loss  by  the  beginning  of  next 
working  season  will  reach  from  fifty  to  seventv- 
five  per  cent,  on  an  average  through  Southern 
California. 

The  feed  should  be  prepared  by  putting 
water  on  the  sugar  sufficient  to  dissolve  it, 
bringing  to  a  boil  and  skim  it  until  it  is  about 
the  consistency  of  honey,  when  it  is  ready  for 
use  and  should  be  used  when  warm,  but  not 
so  as  to  melt  the  comb.  An  empty  comb  may 
be  laid  upon  its  side  and  the  syrup  poured  over 
it  until  the  cells  are  filled,  and  then  returned 
to  the  rear  end  of  the  hive,  so  as  to  more  avoid 
the  notice  of  robbers;  or  a  coarse  cloth  that 
will  emit  the  syrup  slowly  may  be  placed  over 
the  top  of  the  frames  and  the  feed,  when 
cool,  poured  upon  it  and  covered  tightly  so  as 
not  to  admit  a  bee.  The  bees  will  take  it  up 
from  below.  Care  should  be  taken  to  feed  in 
the  evening  and  not  to  feed  more  than  they 
will  take  up  during  the  night.  Honey  may  be 
fed  in  the  same  manner;  the  feeding  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary,  which  may 
be  ascertained  by  examination  of  the  hive. 


HOPS. 

A  correspondent  says  that  the  hop  crop  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  1880,  reached  15,500  bales 
as  follows:  Wa-hington  Territory,  4,790;  Or- 
egon, 1,794.  The  rail  exports  of  hops,  from 
September,  1880,  to  May  1,  1881,  was  10,024 
bales,  and  to  Australia,  Mazatlan  and  other 
places  seaward,  511  bales.  The  best  hops  pro- 
duced on  the  coast  are  grown  on  Russion  Riv- 
er, Mendocino  county,  and  are  not  inferior  to 
the  best  Bavarian  growth.  About  2,000  bales 
were  received  from  this  section  last  year. 
Good  hops  are  also  grown  in  Sacramento,  San- 
ta Clara,  S  in  Joaquin,  Sonoma,  and  Napa  val- 
leys. 


LAKE  COUNTY  FOR  WINE-MAKING. 

The  report  of  the  State  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee contains  the  following  expressive  lan- 
guage, used  by  Mr.  Chas.  Wetmore,  Commis- 
sioner at  Large:  "Lake  county  is  ceriaiuly 
destined  to  become  famed  for  its  clarets  and 
light  wines.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  true  '  Rhine 
district  of  California.'  "  Remember  this  opin- 
ion is  not  prompted  by  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, not  biased  by  interested  motives,  foi  he 
owns  no  land  in  this  county,  but  after  a  fair 
examination  of  all  parts  of  our  State  and  their 
adaptability  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. — Lake 
( 'ounlij  Bee. 

WEST  SAiVTA  UAKUARA 
The  Santa  Barbara  /'cp.hs  gays:  The  western  por- 
tion of  Banta  Itarbara  county  is  witnefiHiiig  a  sea- 
son of  prosperity  which  is  only  partially  un("er- 
Btood.  The  immense  grain  cropn  of  Central  City 
and  IjOS  Alamos,  tlie  dairy  products  of  Guadalupe, 
and  the  rich  harvostB  of  Lompoo  have  given  a  new 
impetus  to  all  clasHes  of  buHiuens.  Bettlera  are 
coming  in  very  rapidly,  and  improvement!!  are  be- 
ing made  on  all  sidea,  and  a  npirit  of  thrifty  activ- 
ity pervades  each  community.  There  is  plenty  of 
money,  and  plenty  of  work  for  laborers.  Beautiful 
homes,  richly  cultivated  fields,  and  woll-filled  barns 
are  everywhere  visible.  The  farmers  are  becoming 
independent,  and  in  many  instances  wealthy. 


HUMBOLDT  CA.\.\ERIES. 

The  manager  of  the  Cutting  canning  factory  on 
Et-1  river  recently  said  to  a  gentleman  that  the  de- 
mand for  tomatoes  cannot  be  supplied.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  lie  stated  that  the  finest  to 
matoes  to  be  had  anywhere  on  the  coast  »re  raised 
on  Eel  river,  and  urges  that  greater  attention  be 
paid  to  their  cultivation.  Our  farmers  and  vegeta- 
ble growers  should  see  to  it  that  this  demand  be 
tilled  another  year. — Uainboldl  limes. 
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THE  AOASSIZ  i«OCIBTV. 

Mb.  Editor:  Knowing  that  you  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  everything  relating  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  State,  I  send  you  the  following: 

As  I  was  sauntering  along  the  beach,  near 
the  Cliff  House,  on  Saturday,  some  weeks  ago, 
1  suddenly  came  across  a  little  boy,  seated  on 
a  rock,  and  examining,  with  a  pocket  magnify- 
ing glass,  something  which  was  in  a  dish  of 
water  he  held  in  his  hands.    "What  have  you 
there,  my  little  man?"  I  asked,  as  he  looktd 
up,  at  my  approach,  with  an  exultant,  joyful 
expression.    "  A  little  pheasant  shell,  and  it's 
alive,  too,"  he  exclaimed.     "  Look!  see  its 
beautiful  red  stripes,  just  as  Prof.  Keep  said," 
he  continued.    "And  I  saw  its  eyes,  too,"  he 
added,  as  I  returned  to  him  the  dish,  after 
looking  at  the  shell,  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  when  seen  without  a  glass.  "Eh! 
do  such  things  have  eyes?"  said  I.  "Oh, 
yes,"  he  replied,  "why,  some  mussels  have  a 
whole  row  of  eyes,  all  along  the  edge  of  their 
mantle."    "How  do  you  know  that,  my  man; 
did  yon  ever  see  them?"  I  demanded.    "No,  I 
never  saw  them,"  he  said,  "but  Prof.  Keep 
told  as  they  had  eyes,  and  they  could  spin  a 
thread  and  I  have  seen  them  do  that,  and  fasten 
themselves  to  the  side  of  a  glass  with  lots  of 
little  threads,  and  they  were  real  strong  threads, 
too."  "And  it  looked  like  a  little  anchor  where 
itbeld  on,''  said  the  little  brother,  who  had  been 
listening.    "But  that  is  not  so  curious  as  the 
mussel  that  builds  a  nest,"  said  the  elder 
brother.    "What!  who  told  you  that  mussels 
could  build  nests?"  said  I,  for  I  was  beginning 
to  get  interested.    "Oh,  we  learned  that  at  the 
AgasKiz  Society.    Dr.  Buckel  told  us  about  it, 
and  showed  us  a  picture  in  a  big  German  book, 
where  the  mussel  was  nearly  covered  in  i's 
little  nest,  made  of  bits  of  coral  and  stones 
and  sea  weeds,  and  lined  with  threads  which  it 
had  woven  into  a  net  work,  like  a  bird's  nest, 
and  the  mussel  staj's  there  with  its  shell  open 
and  the  long  fringes  of  its  orange-colored 
mantle  waving  in  the  water  in  front  of  it,  to 
catch  its  food."    "Aud  its  shell  is  pure  white, 
added  the  younger  bi other.    "Can  you  find 
these  mussels  here  on  the  rocks?"  asked  I. 
"No,"  said  the  larger  boy,  "they  grow  on  the 
coast  of  Norway.    Our  mussel  shells  arc  black 
outside,   but  they  are  pearly  white  inside. 
You  see  great  clusters  of  them  covering  the 
piles  at  long  wharf."    "Aud  sometimes  they 
have  pearls  in  them,  too,"  said  the  younger 
brother,  with  sparkling  eyes.    "But  they  are 
not  worth  anything,"  said  the  elder;  "you 
ought  to  see  a  big  oyster  shell  that  AunaSewell 
brought  to  the  Agassiz,  it  was  as  big  over  as  ray 
hat,  aud  all  liued  with  pearl,  and  there  was  a 
beautiful  pearl  grown  fast  to  the  shell.  That's 
the  kind  of  pearls  that  queens  like  to  wear." 
"But  mussels  do  make  pearls,  the  tinest  kind 
of  pearls,"  retorted  the  younger;  "and  they 
find  them  in  fresh  water  sometimes."  "I 
know  that,"  said  the  elder,  "there  was  one 
found  in  New  Jersey,  worth  f  1,000."  "But 
how  does  the  mussel  make  pearls?"  asked  I. 
"I  don't  exactly  know  how,"  said  the  elder, 
"but  you  know  the  mantle  secretes  the  shell 
and  it  is  supposed  that  au  insect  or  a  grain  of 
sand  or  something  gets  into  the  shell  and  the 
mussel  can't  get  it  out,  so  it  covers  it  with 
pearl  until  it  gets  to  be  all  round  and  smooth, 
and  don't  hurt  the  mussel  anymore."  "Do 
you  suppose  the  mussel  can  feel?"  said  I,  "it 
has  no  head  and  cannot  have  any  brains,  how 
can  it  feel?"    "Oh,  it  has  nerves,"  replied  the 
elder;  "a  little  collar  of  nerves,  and  it  can 
hear,  too,  because  I've  watched  them  shut 
their  shells  tight  when  I  tapped  on  the  dish." 
"All  mollusks  have  nerves  and  a  heart,"  he 
added,  after  a  little  reflection.  "Mollusks?" 
said),  "what  do  you  mean  by  mollusks?  '  The 
boy  looked  at  me  to  see  it  I  were  really  in 
earnest,  and  as  he  became  convinced  that  I 
was  a  sincere  inquirer  he  answered,  "Why, 
mollusks  are  soft-bodied  animals  —  mollusca 
means  soft."    "Oh,"  said  I,  "then  worms  are 
mollusks,  and  jelly  fishes,  and  all  such  soft 
creatures."     The  little  follow  looked  puzzled 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  answered 
me,  then  he  said:    "I  know  jelly  fishes  are 
not  mollusks;  ihey  belong  to  the  radiates,  be- 
cause, although  they  are  soft,  they  have  their 
mouth  in  the  center,  and  all  their  organs 
radiate  from  that  center,   like  a  wheel;  we 
saw  their  water  canals,  once,  going  li!,e  the 
spokesof  a  wheel  to  a  circular  canal,  around  the 
outer  edge  of  the  jelly  fish,  but  worms" — he 
hesitated,  "Oh,  now  I  remember  why  worms  are 
not  mollusks,"  he  exclaimed   eagerly,  "it  is 
because  they  have  joints  in  their  bodies,  and 


mollusks  don't  have  any  joints."  I  listened 
in  astonishment;  he  was  a  boy  who  could  not, 
from  his  appearance,  be  more  than  ten  or 
eleven  years  old,  and  yet  he  was  evidently 
prepared  to  give  me  instruction  in  some  of  the 
problems  of  natural  history.  "Where  did  yon 
learn  all  this?"  I  exclaimed. 

"At  the  Agassiz  Society,"  he  answered,  sim- 
ply. "I  didn't  join  until  after  they  had  stud- 
ied the  protozoans" — here  I  opened  my  eyes — 
"and  the  radiates,  but  Dr.  Buckel  asks  us 
about  all  the  classe.^  that  she  has  told  us  about, 
every  once  in  a  while,  so  I  know  a  little  about 
them  all."  "Tell  me  about  the  Agassiz  Socie- 
ty," I  said;  "What  do  you  do  there?"  "Well, 
we  transact  our  business,"  he  answered,  as  nat- 
urally as  if  he  had  been  talking  about  marbles. 
"What  business  do  you  have?"  I  interrupted. 
"Why,  we  have  Committees  to  report,  and — and 
then  we  have  a  lesson  for  the  day,"  he  replied. 
"Oh,  Mamma!  you  tell  the  gentleman  about  our 
Agassiz!"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  lady  whom  I  had 
not  before  seen,  appeared,  when  I  turned 
quickly  around.  Having  explained  how  I  had 
become  interested  in  "our  Agassiz,"  the  lady 
gave  me  to  understand  that,  although  her  sons 
attended  the  Agassiz,  and  were  always  search- 
ing for  some  animul  or  other  that  they  had 
heard  about  there,  and  wanted  to  see  for  them- 
selves, she  could  not  tell  me  very  much  about  it, 
except  that  it  met  every  alternate  Friday,  at  4 
o'clock,  at  the  Ebell  parlor,  corner  of  Twelfth 
and  Franklin  streets,  Oakland,  and  that  it  was 
organized,  nearly  three  years  ago,  by  some  of 
the  young  people  of  Oakland,  and  the  next 
meeting  would  come  on  the  following  Friday, 
when,  if  I  were  interested,  I  could,  no  doubt, 
learn  all  about  the  Society,  from  some  one  at 
the  meeting. 

"Will  they  admit  visitors?"  I  asked.  "Oh, 
yes,"  answered  the  elder  boy,  "we  like  to 
have  visitors  come."  Accordingly,  I  entered 
the  Ebell  parlor  on  the  following  Friday,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  too  good  to  be  true,  that  a  Society 
existed  in  our  neighborhood,  which  was  evi- 
dently awakening  a  love  of  Nature  in  the 
young,  and  training  them  to  think  and  observe 
for  themselves.  There  were  between  twelve 
and  twenty  girls  and  boys  seated  in  the  pleas- 
ant room,  which  was  carpeted  and  draped  with 
crimson  curtains,  and  contained  several  cabi- 
nets, filled  with  specimens  of  woods,  minerals, 
corals,  shells,  etc.  On  the  platform,  was  seat- 
ed a  young  lady,  about  18  or  19,  the  President 
of  the  Society.  At  her  right  was  a  young  man, 
who  may  have  been  sixteen,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society.  As  I  entered,  the  President  said: 
"As  there  is  no  farther  business  before  the  So- 
ciety, we  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  our 

last  lesson.    Miss   will  please  favor  us 

with  her  report."  Upon  this,  a  young  girl, 
who  could  not  have  been  more  than  twelve. 


younger  members  extia  drill,  so  that  they  could 
better  understand  the  lessons,  and  I  doubt  if 
any  young  lady  could  find  a  pleasanter,  or  more 
honorable  position,  than  that  occupied  by  the 
President  of  this  Society.  The  young  men,  too, 
were  here  forming  tastes  for  scientific  and  in- 
dependent investigations  into  the  vast  treas- 
uries of  Nature,  which  would  be  most  effectual 
in  keeping  (hem  away  from  low  and  vicious  as 
sociates. 


A  TEN.ACRE    SEMI-TROPIC  ORCHARD. 

From  the  Riverside  Press  we  take  the  an- 
nexed: 

"In  planting  orchards  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, there  are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided. 
The  first  is  illustrated  by  the  old  adage,  'Don't 
put  your  eggs  all  in  one  basket.'  If  an  orchard 
is  planted  to  one  kind  of  fruit,  and  in  any  one 
year  that  crop  happens  to  fail,  the  owner  is 
left  without  an  income.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
too  many  varieties  are  planted  there  is  too  lit- 
tle of  any  one  variety  to  make  it  possible  to 
market  the  fruit  to  advantage  or  profit.  The 
larger  the  orchard  the  more  varieties  should  be 
planted.  On  a  ten-acre  tract  three  different 
kinds,  or  four  at  the  very  most,  should  be  put 
out.  Plant  three  acres  to  orange;  three-fourths 
of  the  trees  should  be  the  Riverside  Navel,  and 
the  other  one-fourth  the  paper-rind  St  Mich- 
ael. Plant  three  acres  more  to  the  Eureka 
lemon.  If  there  is  danger  of  frost,  protect 
these  trees  the  first  winter  by  standing  from 
six  to  ten  stalks  of  corn  around  each  tree. 
Three  acres  more  can  be  put  out  to  Moorpark 
apricots,  lemon  cling  peach,  or  the  Muscat 
grape.  The  other  acre  would  be  used  for  a 
house  and  yard,  and  a  few  other  fruits  for  fam- 
ily use. 

"Of  course,  this  programme  can  be  varied 
somewhat  without  danger  of  getting  a  less 
profitable  orchard.  Some  will  criticize  the  va- 
rieties of  oranges,  and  others  the  lemon,  but 
this  programme  is  a  safe  one,  and  the  one  we 
should  follow  if  planting  an  orchard.  If  the 
plat  of  ground  contained  twenty  acres,  or  forty 
acres,  instead  of  ten,  we  should  plant  more 
kinds  of  fruit  and  more  varieties  of  each 
kind." 


THB  DATE  PALRI  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  date  palm  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
vegetable  immigrants  to  California.  It  has 
taken  a  much  humbler  position  in  the  public 
thought  than  the  orange,  the  olive  and  the 
grape,  which  were  its  attendants  hither,  and 
yet  it  has  grown  into  stateliness  and  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  landmark  in  several  places. 
The  date  has  lingered  in  quiet  probably  be- 
cause, though  its  leaves  and  flowers  appeared 
freely,  its  fruit  is  seldom  seen.  Why  fruit  has 
not  appeared,  whether  owing  to  the  isolation 
of  individual  trees  and  consequent  lack  of  fer- 
tilization, or  whether  other  conditions  have 
made  it  barren,  has  not,  we  believe,  been  fully 
decided.  And  yet  the  date  palm  has  fruited 
in  California  occasionally. — Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press. 

THE  CALIFORNIA 

POWDER  WORKS. 


Pacific  Eifie  and  1  stol  Powder. 


stepped  forward;  and  if  I  were  not  afraid  your 
compositors  would  get  the  terms  all  wrong,  I 
would  try  to  give  you  the  report  verbatim.  It 
was  fuller  than  I  have  seen  any  text-book,  on 
the  subject,  and  it  was  read  in  a  manner,  that 
showed  the  girl  understood  what  she  was  read- 
ing. All  listened  most  attentively,  and  some 
consulted  their  note-books  at  times,  for  all  had 
note-books,  even  the  youngest.  When  the 
reading  was  finished,  the  President  arose,  and 
said:  "We  will  now  listen  to  the  lesson  of  the 
day,  from  Prof.  Keep."  That  genial  gentle- 
man stepped  forward,  with  a  box  full  of  shells, 
aud  in  an  easy  conversational  style,  gave  them 
a  description  of  the  shells  he  had  brought,  and 
of  the  animals  that  once  lived  in  them.  The 
President,  and  older  members,  seemed  as  in- 
terested as  the  younger,  and  all  took  notes, 
and  not  only  answered  the  Professor's  ques- 
tions, but  asked  him  questions,  which  showed 
they  were  thinking  of  the  subject,  and  intend- 
ed to  learn  all  the  points  that  had  puzzled  them. 
At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  by  the  Society,  and  the  President  de- 
clared the  meeting  adjourned. 

From  a  lady  present,  I  learned  that  the  Soci- 
ety began  in  Zoology,  at  the  protozoans,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  Annette  Buckel,  who 
showed  them  in  the  microscope  specimens  of 
each  class,  from  the  Amaeba  up  to  the  Hydroids 
and  other  small  Radiates,  and  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  Articulates,  in  a  regular  course 
of  study,  but  for  the  last  few  mouths,  they 
had  been  studying  the  California  Mollusks, 
under  Prof.  Keeps'  instruction.  Mr.  Gilsen, 
County  Superintendent  of  Alameda,  had  given 
them  several  most  interesting  lessons,  and 
Miss  Hardy,  of  the  Oakland  High  School,  had 
also  given  them  a  series  of  lessons  on  Insects. 
The  President  of  the  Society  has  given  the 


MANUFACTORIES. 

No  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
manufactories  in  successful  operation  else- 
where in  the  State  can  not  be  equally  success- 
full  here.  It  is  both  a  maritime  city,  (practi- 
cally a  foreign  seaport),  and  a  great  railroad 
centre.  Besides  it  is  the  metropolis  of  a  vast  j 
extent  of  country  proverbial  not  only  for  its 
fertility,  but  also  for  the  wonderful  diversity  of 
its  products,  making  a  combination  of  advanta- 
ges unsurpassed  by  any  other  point  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Flax  is  successfully  raised  here — why  not  work 
that  product  into  the  numberless  articles  capa- 
ble of  being  manufactured  from  it?  Silk  can 
be  raised  here  more  successfully  than  in  any 
other  region  on  the  continent;  hence,  why  not 
encourege  its  growth  by  systematic  methods 
and  thereby  pave  the  way  for  the  inauguration 
of  silk  manufacture  as  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries of  the  State,  and  thus  secure  a  portion 
of  the  25  million  dollars  annually  realized  by 
China  from  the  sale  of  raw  silk  to  England 
alone,  and,  also,  a  proportion  of  the  33  million 
dollars  per  annum  paid  by  the  United  States 
for  imported  silks?  Hemp  can  be  produced  in 
Southern  California  as  well  as  anywhere — why 
not  manufacture  ropes  here  on  an  extensive 
scale? 

We  have  the  material  for  making  rope,  also 
abundance  of  the  best  ship  timber  in  the  world 
on  this  coast,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  iron, 
hence  why  not  engage  in  extensive  ship  build- 
ing at  Wilmington,  and  in  common  with  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  and  other  ports,  aim  to 
re-establish  a  merchant  marine  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  that  would  once  more  be  distinctively 
American? — Los  Angeles  Mirror. 


ROUJVD  GRAIN, 

Briglit  Glaze,  in  Iron  and  Wooden 
Kegs, 

SHOT, 

CAPS, 

WADS, 

AMiMUMTION, 
FUSE,  Etc. 
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No. 230  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

HOME  MUTUAL 
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(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 
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PRODIGIOUS  POTATOES, 

Not  long  ago  Jim  Sawyer  brought  to  this 
office  a  sample  of  his  "Centennial"  potatoes, 
which,  for  size  and  quality,  "takes  the  bun." 
They  were  raised  on  his  farm  on  Dry  Creek, 
and  four  being  put  on  the  scales,  weighed  14 
pounds,  averaging  3/^  pounds  apiece.  The 
largest  were  not  selected  for  the  purpose,  but 
a  few  taken  from  the  field  just  as  they  came.  I 
The  potatoes  are  uniformly  large  and  sound,  j 
well  shaped,  cook  dry  and  meal}',  aud  should 
certainly  be  classed  as  ihe  best  potatoes  for  I 
farmers  to  plant. — Gall  Gazette.  I 
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PRINCIPAL  UNFICE  : 

No.  406  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Premiums,  s>"ce  organization,  $3,521,232  23 
Losses,  since  organization,  .  .  $1,635,202  34 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1881,  -  -  -  $639,147  88 
Surplus  for  Policy  Holders,  -  -  624,677  17 
Eeinsurance  Eeserve,  -  -  -  174,989  69 
Capital,  paiJ  "P.  G^l^l.  -  -  "  $300,000  00 

OFFICERS) 

J.  P.  HOUGHTON  President. 

!•.  L.  BAKISK  Vice  President. 

CH.\S.  H.  STORY  Secretary. 

R.  H.  MAGILL  General  Agent. 


J,  F.  FABNSWOBTH. 


U.  T.  BKEWBB. 


M.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 

Nor.  30  and  32  J  Street, 
SACRAMENTO,        -        -  CALIFORNIA. 


CtOAinilSSION  MERCHANTS  ii  WHOLE. 
/  Halt;  dt-aU-ru  iu  Fureii^n  and  Domeiitic  Gre*m 
and  Dried  Fruits,  Prudiice,  Honey,  Nutg,  Garden 
snd  Flower  Seeds.  Please  give  us  s  trilJ.  AO  and  Sfl 
J  Street,  Sacrainenio.  t:al. 
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RUBBER  HOSE. 

ID3E31Sr  HOSE, 

OF  ALL  GUADES  AXP  SIZES. 

The  Very  Cheapest  and  Very  Best. 

The  Celebrated 

Maltese  Gross  Hose, 

For  Garden  Purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 

IMANUFACTURED  AND  FOR  SALE  BT  THE 

Outta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manf 'g  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Manager. 
Corner  First  and  Market  »ts.,  San  Francisco, 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid  Up  Oanital  $3,000,000 

Eeserve  (U.  S,  Bonds)   3,500  000 

Agency  at  New  York  G2  IVall  Street 

Agency  at  Virg^inia,  Nevada. 


I^SSUES  COMMERCIAL,  AND  TRAVELERS' 


Creditr 
Buys  and  sells  Exchao^ 


e  »nd  Telegraphic  Transfers. 


This  Bank  has  Special  Facilities 
Ing  in  Bullion. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  California, 

W  T.  CARRATT'S 

urn  m  BELL  FOLIRI. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTUREK  AND  INPOETER  OF 

Church  and  steamboat  BELLS  and  GONGS 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds, 
WATER  GATES,  GAS  GATES, 
FIRE  HYDRANTS, 
DOCK  HYDRANTS, 
•    GARDE  V  HYDRANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINOING^ 

Hooker's  Patent 

CELEBRATED 

STEAM  PUMP 

O^The  best  and  mosi 
durable  in  use.  Also 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  and 
FARMING  purposes 
Root's     Blast  Blowers, 

For  Ventilating  Mines  and  for  Smelting  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES   AND  NOZZLES, 
For  Mining  Purposes. 

GAR  RATT'8  IMPROVED  JOURNAL  METAI 

  IMPOKTEB  or   

IRCN  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTING-' 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

SHIP  WORK  &  COMPOSITION  NAILS 

AT  LOWEST  RATES. 


HOP  GROWlNe.  I 

The  Stockton  Independent  gays: 
"For  several  years,  ciiizens  resuliug  at  and  near 
Lockeford  have  been  growing  hops  with  varied  suc- 
cess, financially,  but  in  the  end  fairly  demonstrat- 
ing the  feasibility  of  growing  the  plant,  in  that 
section  at  least,  in  large  quantities  and  of  excellent 
quality.  The  yield  per  acre,  in  well-cultivated  fields 
of  sufficient  age  to  lairy  lest  the  merits  of  the  soil 
for  productive  capacity  and  aroma  of  the  plant  has 
proved  satisfactory,  and  no  doubt  now  remains  thai 
hop  culture  will  become  a  permanent  industry  in 
the  section  mentioned.    At  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Put- 
nam, five  miles  above  Lockeford,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  work,  are  hop  yards  '2  acres  in  extent, 
a  portion  of  which  are  not  iu  full  bearing.  Hecon- 
tends  that  hops  should  be  replanted  as  often  as 
eight  or  ten  years  and  gives  gjod  reasons  therefor. 
His  laud  is  a  warm,  sandy  loam,  capable  of  grow- 
ing the  finest. fruits  or  grain.    Of  his  ranch  in  gen- 
eral, mention  will  be  made  at  another  time,  as  well 
as  of  the  others  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
hop  interest.    He,  as  all  the  others  are,  is  prepar- 
ed for  curing  and  pressing.     He  has  been  in  the 
business  10  years,  as  has  his  neighbor  and  former 
partner,  Mr.  Whipple.    He  has  seen  great  fluctua- 
tion in  prices.  Three  years  ago  prices  ranged  from 
2o  to  33  cents,  last  year  from  15  to  25  cents.  He 
has  75  bales,  weighing  each  from  180  to  200  lbs. 
His  former  partner  and  next  neighbor,  Mr.  Whip-  j 
pie  has  about  the  same  area,  or  less,  and  52  bales 
ecah  of  200  lbs.  and  over.    These  gontUmen  have 
an  excellent  quality  of  hops,  and  will  command  the 
top  prices.    The  hop  yard  of  Mr.Whipplc  is  on  a 
loam  bottom  heavily  covered  with  sand  from  over- 
flow, and  yet  his  yield  is  good  and  quality  excellent. 
Some  two  miles  below  them,  Mr.  Clements  has  40 
acres,  as  yet  ungathered,  but  the  prospects  are  ex- 
cellent for  a  large  yield.    He  says  that,  were  it  not 
for  hivins  a  variety  of  products  he  would  prefer 
alfalfa,  as  the  ground  is  excellent  for  that  plant. 
Then  comes  the  Megary  place,  with  10  acres  ;  but, 
as  he  was  not  at  home,  no  particulars  except  that 
they  have  75  bales  were  learned.   Next  is  the  ranch 
of  Squire  G.  C.  Holmau,  and  then  that  of  Dr. 
Locke  at  Lockeford,  who  has  17  acres  and  a  fair 
yield.    Neither  of  these  crops  have  yet  been  gath- 
ered.   But  enough  ia  done  to  show  that  the  hop  in- 
dustry will  prove  quite  an  item  this  season  in  the 
list  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  San  Joaquin 
county,  and  that  it  is  but  yet  in  its  infancy  and 
capable  of  development  to  far  larger  proportions." 


G.  P.  SHEFFIELl,.        J.  PaTTEBSON. 


PROFITS  IN  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

R.  O.  Clark,  of  San  Diego,  at  the  late  Citrus 
Fair,  made  some  statements  as  to  his  experience 
and  the  profits  of  grape  culture  that  may  bo  of  in- 
terest to  our  people.  It  will  be  rememl)ered  he 
was  speaking  of  San  Diego,  where  the  rainfall  is 
not  near  as  heavy  as  here  on  the  Stanislaus  plains. 
He  says  : 

Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  give  my  own 
experience  in  raisin  culture.    In  January,  1876,  I 
I  planted  about  ten  acres  of  a  vineyard,  mostly 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria.    I  planted  cuttings,  j 
and  watered  them  a  very  little— 15  or  20  gallons  to  . 
the  vino.    Since  then  they  have  had  no  water  ex-  ' 
cept  the  rains.    In  1879  the  vineyard  turned  out,  j 
gross  receipts,  $85  to  the  acre.    In  1880  I  sold  most  | 
of  the  crop  to  be  manufactured  into  wine.    You  j 
will  perceive  that  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
is  good  for  wine  as  well  as  raisins.   I 'got  $40  per  | 
ton  for  the  Muscats,  when  the  Mission  grapes  would  | 
only  bring  twenty.  | 

I  dried  the  large  grapes  from  just  one  acre,  and 
sold  the  remainder  (smaller  fruit)  on  that  acre  for  [ 
$10 ;  I  sold  sixty  boxes  of  raisins  for  which  I  re- 
ceived $14G,  I  got  $40  worth  of  cuttings,  making 
gross  receipts  $19G.   The  expenses  were,  making  J 
liberal  allowance  :  Cultivating,  $3  ;  pruning,  $5  ; 
gathering  fruit,  $G  ;  boxes,  $6  ;  packing  same,  $15; 
marketing,  $5— making  expenses  for  one  year,  $40. 
Net  profit,  $147.    That  would  pay  the  interest  on  I 
over  $1,500  at  10  per  cent.    Now  do  you  think  if 
I  was  offered  $1,000  for  that  acre  of  vines  I  would 
take  it?    No.    The  vines  are  a  better  investment  i 
than  loaning  money,  for  my  vines  will  nearly  j 
double  their  yield  for  the  next  ten  years.— Stanis- 
Unts.  County  News. 


N.  W.  Spauldino 


PLEA  FOR  WESTERN  SANTA  BARBARA. 

No  one  visits  the  western  portion  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara county  without  being  impressed  with  its  ex- 
tent and  importance.  For  miles  and  miles  one 
passes  through  fields  of  luxuriant  grain.  Settlers 
are  rapidly  flocking  to  these  rich  valleys,  and  im- 
provements are  being  constantly  made  in  buildings 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  lands.  Despite  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county,  despite  our  vast  orchards,  and  grain  fields, 
the  Lompoc,  Los  Alamos  and  Santa  Mana  valleys 
are  destined,  at  an  early  day,  to  excel  us  in  popula- 
tion, in  resources  and  importance.  Few  residents 
of  this  city  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  this  western 
country,  of  the  substantial  nature  of  its  buildings 
and  improvements,  or  of  the  energy  and  progres- 
sive character  of  its  inhabitants.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  our  people  have  unintentionally  sliglited 
this  very  important  division  of  the  county.— ,S'o«/a 
Barbara  Press. 


UNION 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THK  FUTURE  OF  LIVERMORE. 

It  is  not  mere  boastfulness  that  we  predict  an 
unparalelled  growth  in  our  town  during  the  next 
five  years.  We  have  all  the  elements  of  prosper- 
ity, and  there  are  indications  of  a  combination  of 
these  elements  in  a  way  to  produce  great,  and  to 
many  unexpected  growth.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility of  two  additional  lines  of  railway  through 
this  place.  Also,  before  long,  we  may  expect 
work  to  be  commenced  on  our  coal  mines.  There 
is  a  certainty  that  our  grape  interests  will  increase 
to  an  enormous  extent.  There  will  be  in  conse- 
quence a  large  addition  to  our  population  of  indus- 
trious, and  substantial  citizens;  there  will  be  solid 
and  comfortable  buildings  erected,  and  numerous 
improvements  of  every  kind  made.  Surely,  under 
these  circumstances,  we  have  reason  for  having 
faith  in  the  rapid  and  continuous  growth  of  our 
town. — Livermore  Herald, 


ARTESIAN  WATER. 

There  is  an  enterprising  little  town  iu 
sn  county  called  Maxwell.    The  citizens  . 
determined  to  make  n  test  as  to  whether  arte- 
sian water  can  be  had  in  the  town.    To  this 
end  they  Lave  appointed  what  they  call  an 
"Artesian  Committee,"  and  contributed  funds 
to  bore  a  well.    Why  should  not  a  similar  test 
be  made  here  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego  ? 
We  have  several  times  discussed  this  matter 
and  shown  thiit,  by  comparing  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  country  around  this  city  with  local- 
ities where  artesian  water  has  been  obtained, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  abund- 
ance of  artesian  water  can  be  obtained.    It  in 
only  11  question  of  depth,  and  requires  an  ex- 
penditure  of  a  sum   not  exceeding  $5,000. 
The  plan  upon  which  to  proceed  would  be 
something  like  this:    Organize  a  committee  of 
reliable  gentlemen  of  business  capacity  to  take 
charge  of  the  enterprise,  and  let  everybody 
contribute  something.     If    the  experiment 
should  prove  successful,  all  would  get  their 
money  back  many  times  over  in  the  cheapness 
and  increased  supply  of  water.    If  it  should 
prove  a  failure,  no  one  would  lose  much,  and 
the  question  would  be  settled.    But  we  do  not 
believe  the  experiment  would  fail.    It  hns  been 
pretty  well  demonstrated  that  artesian  water 
can  be  obtained  almost  anywhere,  if  the  bore 
is  made  deep  enough.    We  ate  confident  it 
would  not  require  a  depth  of  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  (if  so  much)  to  obtain  a  liberal 
flow  of  water.   The  trouble  now  is,  every  one 
"holds  back"  because  of  the  uncertainty.  If 
we  had  one  artesian  well,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  any   number  would  follow.  Capital 
would  quickly  organize,  nnd  the  work  would 
be  prosecuted  until  this  would  become  one  of 
the  best  watered  cities  on  the  continent.  It 
seems  strange  there  should  be  so  much  indif- 
ference in  regard  to  this  matter,  when  the 
prize  to  be  obtained  is  so  valuable.  With 
plenty  of  water,  every  yard  and  garden  would 
soon  be  transformed  into  a  thing  of  beauty, 
with  verdure  and  flowers;  the  avenues  would 
be  lined  with  trees;  the  public  parks  and  waste 
places  would  be  reclaimed  from  their  barren- 
ness; and  the  entire  city  and  vicinity  wtuld 
present  an  attractive  appearance  rarely  fo;ind 
even  in  the  most  favored  localities. — Diego 
Union. 


OUR  OIL  RESOURCES. 

The  county  of  Ventura  is  bound  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  be  rich  in  oil,  besides  in  numerous  other 
products.  From  every  canyon  in  the  great  Sul- 
phur mountain,  oil  is,  aud  has  been  for  ages,  run- 
ning to  waste.  It  has  already  been  demonstrated 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  of  the  best 
quality.  Its  uses  are  widespread.  It  is  being  now 
used  for  illuminating,  also  lor  making  gas,  for 
fuel  in  furnaces,  for  lubricating,  aud  the  asphal- 
tum  for  paving  aud  roofing.  We  want  to  see  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  developing  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  the  future.  Iu  fact,  it  cannot  be  inactive, 
as  our  lame  is  spreading  as  an  oil  county,  and  other 
men  with  money  will  come  in.  The  territory  must 
be  developed,  and  the  capitalist  who  makes  the  first 
move  will  be  the  first  to  reap  the  harvest. —  Ventu- 
ra Free  J'ress. 


I7and  i  3  Fremont  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
AGETSrrS    FOR  C.   B.  PAUL'S- 

CELEBRATED  FILES, 
Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Sav> 
Mandrels,   and   Saws   of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 


THE    CALIFORNIA  LLOYDS, 
^Established  in  1861.) 

FIRE  AND  MARINE 

Paid-Up  Capital,    -    -  $750,000 

PRINCIPAL  OPPICE, 

\os.  416  antl  418  California  St. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Oities  of  the 
United  States. 


WRIGHT'S  STATION. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel,  writ- 
ing from  the  above  point,  Santa  Cruz  county,  says: 

Prosperity  and  progress  abound  in  the  Highland 
region.  Orchards  are  yielding  cheering  harvests 
of  apples,  peaches,  pears  prunes,  plums  and  other 
excellent  truitage.  Cherries  were  a  fine  crop,  and 
the  early  peaches,  plums  and  prunes  are  mostly 
harvested,  and  have  well  repaid  the  labors  of  the 
fruit  growes.  Most  of  the  orchards  of  these  fruits 
on  the  mountains  are  of  young  trees,  four,  five  and 
six  years  old,  which  are  already  bearing  well  and 
showing  conclusively  that  the  mountain  lands  are 
favorable  for  the  growth  and  early  productions  of 
orchards.  Good  crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  beans  and 
other  things  can  be  raised  among  the  fruit  trees 
previous  to  their  beariug,  and  then  the  land  should 
be  cultivated  for  the  trees  alone.  Mountain  fruits 
have  always  commanded  good  prices. 


SEEKING  HOMES. 

The  Loc  Angeles  Exjires.'i,  of  November  5th, 
says:  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  large  num- 
ber of  respectable  strangers  who  are  daily  to 
be  seen  on  our  streets,  aud  thronging  our  vari- 
ous hotels.  Among  them  we  observe  some 
who  are  evidently  in  search  of  health,  and 
others  in  search  of  pleasure,  but  by  far  the 
larger  number  are  seeking  permanent  homes 
amongst  us — lured  here  by  the  genial  charac- 
ter of  our  climate  aud  the  great  possibilities  of 
our  soil.  Many  of  them  are  investing  largely 
in  both  city  and  country  property.  Among 
them  we  are  pleased  to  notice  Mr.  David 
Hewes,  an  enterprising  business  man  of  San 
Francisco,  of  large  means,  who,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  T.  S.  Bartlett,  has  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  laud  near  Orange,  with  the  view  of 
placing  it  at  once  under  cultivation  iu  raisin 
and  other  grapes  and  fruit,  preparatory  to  the 
founding  of  a  large  aud  permanent  fruit-drying 
aud  packing  establishment,  raisins  being  the 
specialty.  With  the  world  for  a  market,  the 
success  of  a  carefully  managed  business  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  doubted,  and  we  welcome  the 
enterprising  gentlemen  to  our  county. 


U.  TOUCHARD,  I  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vice-President. 

JAMES  D.  DAn.EY   Secn^tary 

C.  P.  FAUNFIELU  General  Agent 

GEORGE  T.  BOUEN  Surveyor 


OLIVB  TRBBS. 

The  San  Diego  Union  says:  The  oldest  olive 
trees  in  the  State  of  California  are  at  the  Mis- 
sion of  San  Diego.  They  were  planted  from 
cuttings  brought  from  Lower  California  by 
the  Franciscan  missionaries.  The  olive  tree 
in  Los  Angeles  and  other  counties  up  the 
coast  propagated  from  cutting  from  the  San 
Diego  trees.  About  eighty  of  the  original 
trees  are  to  bo  seen  at  the  Mission,  and  they 
yield  good  crops  of  fruit  yearly,  uotwithstand- 
iug  the  fact  that  tkey  have  very  little  care. 


PROFITS  OF  ALFALFA. 

W.  p.  Miller,  of  Healdsburg,  recently  pur- 
chased about  twenty  acres  of  bottom  land  od- 
joiuing  Healdsburg  on  the  west,  paying  therefor 
$5,000.  Upon  this  laud  he  sowed  barley;  then 
in  Spring,  when  the  barley  was  up  six  or  eight 
inches,  he  dragged  iu  alfalfa  ot  the  rate  of  for- 
ty pounds  to  the  acre;  os  a  consequence,  barley 
and  alfalfa  got  ripe  at  the  same  time  and  yield- 
ed GO  tons  of  superb  hay.  This  year  he  gets 
100  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  worth  f5  per  ton  net, 
and  pasturage  worth  $100,  making  net  profit 
on  twenty  acrej  of  $600,  which  proves  the  in- 
vestment to  be  a  profitable  one. 


SILK  MANUFACTURING. 

The  San  Joao  .Vercnri/  remarking  on  silk  manu- 
facturing in  California,  says:  The  Pacific  Silk 
Manufacturing  Company  set  their  weaving  appar- 
atus in  motion  one  day  last  week,  and  turned  out 
their  first  web  of  fabric— a  piece  of  six  or  eight 
yards  of  the  best  quality  of  black  silk. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


e  cember 


A  DAIRY  SHOW  IN  SIERRA  COVNTT. 

The  Mountain  Messetiger  maVee  mention  of  an 
exhibition  of  produce  at  Beckworth,  Sierra 
county,  at  which  there  was  a  fine  display  of 
butter.    It  says: 

The  interest  taken  was  general  and  the  whole 
result  fully  realized  all  that  had  been  expected 
from  it.  In  addition  to  butter,  there  was  a  dis- 
play of  fruits  and  vegetables  raised  in  Sierra 
and  Humbug  valleys.  Mr.  E.  P.  Dolly  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  apples,  cabbage,  ruta- 
bagas and  carrots.  Mr.  A.  Trimble,  first  prize 
for  potatoes  and  turnips.  Mr.  T.  P.  Debman, 
first  prize  for  parsnips  and  beets.  Miss  A.  F.  I 
Hubbard,  first  prize  for  onions,  currants  and 
jellies.  These  were  all  excellent  of  their  kind, 
far  beyond  what  many  thought  could  be  pro- 
duced in  Sierra  valley.  For  butter,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Sperry  was  awarded  first  premium;  Mrs.  E. 
P.  Dolly,  second  premium.  Mr.  A.  B.  Hunt- 
ly,  third  premium.  These  premiums  are  given 
for  butter  in  its  present  condition,  flavor,  aro- 
ma, fine  grain,  etc.  Now  a  further  test  awaits  it. 
Six  lots  have  been  sealed  up  in  boxes;  these 
will  be  packed  away  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  boxes  will  be  opened  and  again 
submitted  to  inspection.  Similar  prizes  will 
be  awarded  for  merit  in  keeping.  The  result  of 
this  experiment  will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
much  interest.  It  certainly  would  be  a  grati- 
fying result  if  butter  could  be  made  to  keep 
sweet  and  good  for  a  whole  year.  All  the  but- 
ter offered  was  of  very  fine  quality,  rich  in  col- 
or and  delicinusly  sweet  in  taste  and  fragrance. 


FRUIT  IN  HUMBOLDT. 

The  Humboldt  Times,  in  speaking  of  the 
orchards  in  its  section,  says:  We  know  of 
half  a  dozen  fine  orchards  in  Humboldt  county 
which  yield  no  revenue  to  their  owners;  it  is 
quite  likely  there  are  others.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  county  is  well  supplied  with  fruit  of 
all  kiuds.  It  is  also  true  that,  excepting  a 
few  acres,  none  of  it  finds  its  way  to  market, 
and  that  during  the  winter  months  our  fruit 
dealers  receive  apples  from  San  Francisco. 
After  years  of  patient  waiting  the  farmer  sees 
his  trees  blossom  and  fruit,  and  as  the  summer 
advances  he  may  sometimes  make  a  rough  esti- 
mate as  to  the  value  of  his  crop.  Some  of  the 
best  varieties  are  gathered  for  home  use,  and 
the  hogs  are  turned  in  to  care  for  the  rest,  or 
it  rots  upon  the  ground.  Some  excuse  is 
found  for  this  state  of  things  in  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  orchards  are  too  far  from  market 
to  pay  for  the  hauling  when  the  fruit  is  ready 
for  market,  and  in  the  winter,  when  prices  are 
better,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  hauling  heavy 
loads  over  our  country  roads  for  any  consider- 
able distance.  It  is  another  version  of  the  Ar- 
kansas traveler.  But  there  is  a  remedy  which 
may  be  referred  to  with  particular  emphasis 
just  now.  During  the  late  District  Fair  there 
were  exhibited  a  number  of  fruit  driers,  all  of 
them  possessing  merits  which  our  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  fruit  culture  should  test. 
The  apples  and  peaches  and  plums  which  now 
go  to  waste  would,  if  properly  cured,  help  to 
enlarge  our  export  trade  and  at  the  same  time 
add  largely  to  the  revenue  of  the  producer. 
One  drawback  to  the  fruit  business  is  that 
the  season  for  marketing  is  limited.  But  the 
demand  for  dried  and  canned  fruit  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  seems  to  grow  with  the  supply. 
Eel  river  peaches  would  find  a  ready  market 
at  the  island  cannery  if  they  could  be  lauded 
there  in  large  quanties  and  in  good  condition. 


the  right  of  way,  they  have  ample  soil  and 
space  in  which  to  make  a  strong  and  first-class 
canal.  J.  D.  Stein,  the  Superintendent  of 
Construction,  who  filled  the  same  position  on 
the  Orange  Canal,  says  that  this  new  ditch  will, 
upon  the  whole,  pass  through  better  ground 
than  the  Orange  ditch,  and  consequently  it 
will  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  cele- 
brated canal,  which  is  the  admiration  of  all 
who  have  seen  it.  The  ditch  will  have  a  grade 
of  forty-five  feet  to  the  mile  (the  Orange  Canal 
has  a  grade  of  forty-five  inches  to  the  mile). 
It  will  be  ten  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  where 
it  leaves  the  river,  decreasing  to  nine  feet,  then 
to  eight,  then  to  six,  and  then  widening  to 
eight  feet,  as  the  grade  changes  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  differs. 


THE  SALMON  CANNING  INDUSTRY. 

A  writer  in  the  the  Weekly  Call,  October 
25th,  compiles  these  facts,  which  speak  for 
themselves: 

The  quantity  of  canned  salmon  put  up  this 
season  on  the  Columbia  river  is  in  round  num- 
bers 550,000  cases  of  four  dozen  one-pound 
fins  or  their  equivalent.  In  1879  it  was  440,- 
000  cases.  The  increase  of  the  present  year 
over  last  year  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  1880 
over  1879.  R.  D.  Hume  &  Co.  state,  however, 
that  the  full  returts  are  not  all  in  and  the 
amount  stated  above  is  a  low  approximate. 
They  say  the  salmon  have  been  good  in  quali- 
ty, and  that  the  foreign  demand  for  Pacific 
Coast  salmon  is  steadily  increasing.  The 
British  ship  Lanarkshire  is  now  loading  a  full 
cargo  of  canned  salmon  on  the  Columbia  river 
for  Liverpool.  The  Bankfield,  now  at  Port- 
land, will  clean  up  the  stoik  now  on  the  river, 
taking  the  balance  of  canned  salmon  that  may 
be  left  after  the  Lanarkshire  has  filled  up. 
This  vessel  will  also  clear  for  Liverpool.  B. 
D.  Hume  &  Co.  state  that  the  demand  in  the 
Euglish  markets  for  Pacific  coast  salmon  has 
largely  increased  within  the  past  two  years. 
There  was  at  first  a  strong  prejudice  against  it. 
This  has  worn  off,  and  the  people  have  found 
out  that  it  is  as  good,  both  in  flavor  and  nu- 
tritious qualities,  as  the  Scotch  or  Irish  sal- 
mon. The  demand  for  the  Australian  market 
is  also  increasing.  The  shipments  this  year 
have  been  large. 


ANAHEIM'S  NEW  WATER  SUPPLY. 

In  speaking  of  Auaheim's  facilities  for  irri- 
gation, the  Oazette  says:  The  ditch  will  leave 
the  river  on  what  is  known  as  the  Bivas  tract, 
about  three  miles  below  tbfi  mouth  of  the 
Cajon  ditch.  Kot  only  does  the  conformation 
of  the  land  at  this  point  favor  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ditch,  but  a  number  of  me«.sure- 
ments,  made  at  various  times  during  the  past 
two  years,  establishes  the  fact  beyond  cavil 
that  there  is  more  water  at  that  particular 
point  in  the  river  than  there  is  at  any  point 
above  or  below.  The  water  which  sinks  in 
the  river  apparently  comes  to  the  surface  at 
this  point.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  this  fact 
which  made  the  constructors  of  the  Orange 
Canal  seloct  this  point  of  the  river  from  which 
to  take  their  watei.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
ditch  to  what  is  known  as  the  connecting  flume 
is  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  The  laud 
through  which  the  ditch  will  traverse  is  of  the 
very  best  for  holding  water,  and  as  the  Com- 
pany has  secured  a  width  of  fifty -five  feet  for 


MINING  AND  FARMING. 

The  following  is  from  the  Grass  Valley  Ti- 
dings: The  idea  that  the  sooner  the  moun- 
tains are  exhausted  of  their  minerals  the  bet- 
ter, is  erroneous.  Up  in  these  foot-hills  min- 
ing and  farming — especiaily  fruit  raising — go 
together.  Cabbage  grew  on  Allison  Banch 
while  over  $6,000,000  in  gold  was  being  taken 
out.  Orchards  flourish  there  and  will,  while 
more  millions  of  gold  will  be  taken  out  from 
under  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Fruit  trees 
flourish  above  and  over  the  Eureka  ledge  on 
which  the  Idaho  mine  is  now  working.  The 
finest  of  apples  are  raised  on  top  of  the  ground 
where  runs  the  Derbec  gravel  lead.  This  foot- 
hill country  may  be  said  to  have  its  bread  but- 
tered on  both  sides — fruits  above  and  gold  be- 
low. And  gold  and  its  production  give  the 
stimulus  to  the  commerce,  trade  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  world.  It  w"uld  do  the  foot  hills 
no  good  to  stop  gold  mining,  and  no  such  idea 
will  be  entertained  here  for  centuries  yet  to 
come.  With  mining  going  on  and  giving  us 
the  best  home  market,  we  foot-hillers  can  still 
have  orchards,  vineyards  and  contentment. 


RESOURCES  OF  THE  FOOTHILL  LANDS  IN 
SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  find  the  following  in 
the  Call  by  H.  Hastings  of  San  Jose: 

The  land  near  the  foothills  of  Los  Gatos  and 
Saratoga  is  the  finest  iu  the  State  for  the  raising  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits  and  nuts.  It  does  not  pay  to 
raise  grain  on  this  land,  although  in  a  favorable 
season  a  fair  cron  is  realized.  Grapes,  peaches, 
nectarines,  plums,  quinces,  pears,  apples,  apricots — 
in  fact,  everything  in  the  fruit  line— do  splendidly. 
On  a  ranch  in  my  neighborhood  the  largest  grapes 
I  ever  saw  were  shipped  to  market  this  season,  and 
were  said  to  be  the  finest  ever  sent  to  market. 

All  kiuds  of  plums  produce  largely,  the  large  I 
blue  plum  and  French  prune  being  the  favorites. 
All  kiuds  of  pears  also  do  well,  but  late  pears  arc 
the  best  for  the  Eastern  market.  There  is  a  black 
fig  raised  here  that  is  very  fine  fruit,  and  bears 
shipping.  The  flavor  is  fine,  and  it  is  splendid  for 
drying.  At  five  years  old  it  will  bring  over  four 
dollars  a  tree.  Apricots  and  peaches  are  heavy 
bearers,  the  best  for  the  canneries  being  the  early 
and  late  Crawford,  and  the  Indian  peach — small, 
blood-red,  very  rich,  and  a  heavy  bearer.  The  laud 
is  not  so  good  for  quinces  although  they  do  mid- 
ling  well. 

Almonds  do  finely  on  this  land,  growing  very 
large,  and  bearing  heavily,  bringing  $3  to  $5  a  tree 
at  six  years  old.  I  should  not  advise  anyone  to 
plant  paper-shells,  as  they  are  light  bearers  and  do 
not  pay  the  picking,  which  is  one  cent  a  pound. 
Cherries  do  finely,  and  command  a  ready  sale  at 
from  ten  to  fourteen  cents  a  pound  on  the  ground, 
the  canneries  taking  them  all.  In  some  places  the 
chestnut  tree  does  well;  also  English  walnuts  and 
the  pecan  nut — in  fact  there  is  no  kind  of  nuts  or 
fruits  but  will  do  well  beyond  any  one's  expecta- 
tions. 

The  frost  does  very  little  damage — in  eleven  years 
doing  harm  but  once.  In  and  around  the  hills  of 
Saratoga  is  the  best  kind  of  vegetable  land,  no  veg- 
tables  being  raised  nearer  tlian  San  Jose.  "Gar- 
den truck"  is  carried  around  the  country  by  ped- 
dlers. Land  can  be  bought  at  from  $40  to  $100  an 
acre,  and  water  can  be  got  at  a  depth  of  from  forty 
to  sixty  feet.  The  climate  is  the  best  in  the  world 
for  health,  being  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold. 
There  are  churches  and  schools  within  easy  walk- 
ing distance,  and  industry  and  a  little  capital  will 
make  anyone  independent. 


GREAT  PRODUCTIVENESS  IN  ALFALFA. 

The  following  is  from  the  Daily  Evening  J^ost  of 
this  city: 

From  a  gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
few  weeks'  sojourn  at  Sacramento,  we  learn  that  the 
well  known  Sugar  Beet  Ranch,  located  two  and  a 
half  miles  due  east  from  that  city,  is  now  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  alfalfa  and  grazing.  It  embraces 
360  acres,  and  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Amer- 
ican river.  Daniel  McCarthy  is  its  owner,  and  with 
the  aid  of  some  fourteen  men  he  is  now  cutting  his 
third  crop  of  alfalfa  this  summer,  and  will  raise  yet 
another  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  season. 
The  first  cutting  alone  amounted  to  250  tons,  being 
an  average  of  about  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the 
subsequent  cuttings  were  even  larger.  The  rapid 
growth  of  alfalfa  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  exactly  five  weeks  from  the  cutting  of 
one  crop  to  tb«  cutting  of  another.  Besides  its  ex- 
traordinary productiveness,  it  is  more  nutritious 
than  the  ordinary  kind  of  hay,  and  can  be  easily 
raisi-d  on  bottom  lands  and  on  uplands,  if  irrigated. 
Mr.  McCarthy  has  found  immrdiate  sale  for  three 
cnips  already  harvented,  and  could  dixpose  of  as 
much  mure.  Iu  this  Slate  iiicrea.siiig  att«utiun  is 
being  given  to  the  cuUivatiuu  of  alfalfa,  because  it 
is  Buown  to  be  a  profitable  agricultural  industry. 


FRESNO,  TUL.A.RE  AND  KERN  COUNTIES. 

In  speaking  of  the  districts  embracing  the  above 
counties,  the  Bakersfield  Californlan  says: 

It  is  mainly  a  great  level  valley  with  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  on  the  east,  and  the  Coast  Bange 
on  the  west.  They  contain  more  than  5,000,000 
acres  of  level  land,  and  more  than  2,500,000  acres 
of  mountain  and  foothill  land.  Through  the  cen- 
ter of  these  countiss,  north  and  south,  runs  the 
Southern  Pacific  B;iilroad.  The  odd-numbered 
sections  of  land,  for  20  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  belong  to  the  railroad  company.  The  even- 
numbered  sections  of  Government  land  within 
these  limits  are  held  at  $2.50  per  acre.  The  Gov- 
ernment  land  outside  of  these  limits  is  $1.25  per 
acre.  None  of  the  Government  lands  are  subject 
to  private  entry;  they  can  be  obtained  only  by  pre- 
rmption  and  homestead  settlers.  There  is  more  or 
less  vacant  Government  land  in  almost  every  town- 
ship in  this  district,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 

i  about  1,000,000  acres  of  fair,  arable  land.  In  this 
estimate  is  included  only  the  public  land  upon  the 

I  plains,  and  that  small  portion  of  foothill  fit  for 
cultivation.  There  are  comparatively  only  a  few 
townships  in  the  district  which  contain  no  vacant 
land.  The  district  contains  over  400  townships. 
A  large  portion  of  these  lauds  are  good  and  are 
capable  of  producing,  with  proper  cultivation,  all 
the  products  of  the  soil  of  the  temperate  and 
semi-tropical  zones.  Much  of  this  vacant  land  is 
as  good  in  quality  as  private  lands  in  the  district 
worth  $25  per  acre,  but  these  private  lands  havq, 
been  increased  in  value  by  cultivation  and  means 
of  irrigation.  Facilities  are  at  hand  to  make  the 
public  lands  equally  valuable.  As  a  general  prop- 
osition the  immigrant  would  find  it  cheaper  to  buy 
lands  with  the  means  of  irrigation  already  sup- 
plied than  to  occupy  vacant  lands  on  wbch  the 
water  must  be  brought.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  ob- 
tain land  with  or  without  irrigation  in  any  (lart  of 
the  district. 


LAND  FOR  THE  LANDLESS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Examiner  of  this  city, 
says: 

There  is  good  farming  land  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  it,  yet  in  this  State  and  open  for  settlement. 
I  have  traveled  over  but  a  small  portion,  compara- 
tively, of  this  State,  and  yet  I  can  safely  say  that  I 
can,  in  less  than  a  fortnight's  time,  point  out  at 
least  ten  thousand  acres  of  good  land— land  that 
will  bring  a  crop  every  year  wheio  properly  worked. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  as  good  as  the  best  land  iu  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  but  it  is  better  than  much  of  it, 
and  surer  of  a  crop.  In  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
alone,  there  is  fully  ten  thousand  acres.  True,  one 
must  dig  deep  for  water,  but  that  is  a  small  object- 
ion. In  Santa  Barbara  county  there  is  land,  in 
Monterey  county  there  is  land,  in  Fresno  county 
there  is  land,  in  Merced  county  there  is  land  and  in 
Alameda  county  there  is  land.  I  have  named  but  a 
few  of  the  counties  of  this  State,  but  those  I  know 
have  land  and  some  good  land  and  it  only  waits  for 
some  one  with  muscle  and  brains  to  take  it  up  and 
do  well  with  it.  When  I  was  in  San  Bernardino 
a  few  weeks  ago,  I  chanced  into  a  saloon,  and  while 
there  a  blind  man  came  in  with  some  books  to  sell. 
At  once  the  crowd  around  the  stove  began  to  talk 
about  hard  times  and  lack  of  work,  land-grabbers, 
etc.  The  blind  man  listened  a  few  moments  and 
then  spoke.  Said  he,  "There  is  a  class  of  men  who 
are  always  growling:  they  want  to  locate  land,  hut 
they  want  the  160  acres  to  come  between  the  bar 
and  the  stove,  so  they  won'tget  cold  when  they  want 
a  drink."  And  a  good  many  of  the  "thousands 
of  men  in  this  city  and  State"  who  want  to  locate 
land  are  in  just  that  condition,  as  I  know  personal- 
ly, for  this  is  not  tiie  first  time  I  have  given  iufor- 
matiun  concerning  land. 


THE  RAISIN  INTEREST. 

The  raisin  interests  of  Los  Angeles  county  are 
rising  steadily  in  magnitude.  A  syndicate  has  been 
formed  in  San  Francisco  to  corral  all  the  raisins  of 
Southern  Oalifcrnia.  This  syndicate  is  composed 
of  the  famous  raisin  growers,  Blower,  the  Messrs. 
Lusk  *  Co.,  and  several  others.  As  a  result  of  their 
combined  energy,  every  raisin  in  Soutnern  Califor- 
nia has  been  purchased  at  a  fair  price,  and  many  of 
the  vineyardiats  of  Orange,  Westminster  and  River- 
side are  to-day  slapping  plethoric  pocket-books. 
In  our  own  county,  especially  at  Orange  and  West- 
minster, many  of  the  vineyards  were  planted  in 
raisin  grapes  at  a  time  when  there  was  an  extreme 
depression  in  our  wine  and  brandy  interests.  It  is 
pleasant  to  learn  that  the  pecuniary  result  is  high- 
ly satisfactory.  While  wine  is  King,  the  raisin 
grape  is  heir  apparent. — Los  Angeles  Herald. 


BRU.\D  UAl'GR. 


Winter  Arrangement. 


Commencing  Tnesday,  November  1,  1881t 

Anil  until  further  notice.  Passenger  Traiirs  will  leave 
from,  and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot 
(  rownsend  St..  between  3d  and  4th  etieets)  ae  follows: 


LEAVE 
8.  V. 


DESTINATION. 


ARRIVE 
8.  F. 


8:30  A.  H. 
10:10  A.  M. 

*  3::)0  P.  M. 
4:311  P.  M. 
6:30  P.  M. 
8:.30  A.  M. 

10:40  A.  M. 

*  3:30  P.  M. 
4::J0  P.  M 

10:40  A.  M. 

*  3::30  P.  M. 
10:40  A  M. 
10:40  A.  u. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,.. 
....and  Menlo  Park  


.Snnta  Clara,  San  Jose  and. 
..Principal  Way  Stations.. 

.  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville . 
 ami  Monterey  

Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 

.  Watsonville,  Aptos.Soquel. 

 and  Hanta  Cruz  

.Salinas,  Solcdad  

 and  Way  Stations  


3.37  p  M. 

6:02  p.  M. 
*10;02  A.  M. 

9:05  A.  M. 

6:40  A.  M. 

3:37.p.  u. 

6:02  P.  M. 
•10.-02  A.  M. 

9.05  A.  H. 

6:02  P.  M. 
*10.02  A.  M. 

6:02  p.  M. 

6K)2  P.  M. 

6K)2  P.  M. 


•Sundays  excepted. 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10:40  a.  h. 
Train,  except  Pescadero  Stages  via  San  Mateo,  which 
connect  with  8:30  a.  h.  Train. 

Ticket  Offices.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A  C.  BAS3ETT,  H.  K.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

I^'S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Ta- 
ma, etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at  9:30  a.  m. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

LEAVE  WHARF  CORNER  Or 

{First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  4;  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Sbanghae 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco 
GAELIC,       I     OCiSAIVIC,     I  BELGIC. 

SATURDAY,     I     SAfUKDAY,  I   

September  17th.        OcfolH-r  8th.  |   

SATURDAY,     I  WEDNESDAY,  FRIDAY, 
December  3r(l.    |   December  21st.   |  November  4tb. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  Re- 
turn at  Reduced  Rates. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co. '»  General  Ofllcea,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourth  and  Townaend  Streela. 


FOR  FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    H.  RICB, 

Freight  Agent,  al  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  'M'i  Market  street,  Union 
Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

(ien'l  Passenger  Agent 

LELAND  STANFOED, 
Prenideot 


December. 
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F.  S.  CHADBOUENE  &  CO., 

735  MARKET  STREET,    -  -    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS, 


AND- 


FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Ciiairs,  Etc  —  Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished.— Designs  Furnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOUENE  &  CO., 

735  Market  Street,      -      -      San  Franeisco. 


IMMIGRATION— OUR  VALLEY. 

A  8hort  time  since,  seven  or  eight  families, 
from  Kansas,  came  into  Tustin,  and,  liking 
that  section,  coucluded  to  settle  there.  They 
bought  land,  built  houses,  and  otherwise  im- 
proved their  places,  intending,  at  the  proper 
season,  to  lay  out  orchards  and  vineyards.  It 
seems  that  these  families  were  but  the  ad- 
vance guard,  80  to  speak,  of  a  large  immigra- 
tion, sent  out  to  examine  and  report.  If  their 
report  should  be  favorable,  then  their  friends 
and  neighbors  would  join  them  in  the  land 
which  they  had  coucluded  to  adopt  as  their 
home.  The  report  we  bhould  suppose,  must 
have  been  favorable,  for  we  hear  that  about  ^ 
seventy  persons  are  now  on  the  way  to  this 
section,  with  the  intention  of  settling.  We  j 
believe,  if  these  people  are  of  the  right  stripe, 
that  they  will  never  have  cause  to  regret  the  [ 
decision  to  make  homes  in  this  section,  where  | 
it  is  only  necessary  for  man  to  second  the 
bountiful  gifts  of  nature  by  energetic  and  skill- 
ful labor,  to  reap  a  handsome  reward.  The 
whole  of  the  Santa  Ana  valley  is  essentially  a 
fruit  country,  designed  by  nature  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  there  is 
more  money  in  devoting  the  land  to  the  pur- 
poses intended,  than  in  raising  grain.  The 
sooner  onr  people  realize  that  fact  the  better  it 
will  be  for  them,  in  a  financial  sense.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Santa  Ana  valley  is 
one  of  the  best  fruit  countries  in  the  world, 
and  the  time  is  not  distant,  we  feel  assured, 
when  nearly  every  available  portion  of  the  val- 
ley will  be  covered  with  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. In  the  near  future,  too,  the  buidens 
which  are  now  imposed  upon  producers,  seek- 
ing Eastern  markets,  will  be  removed,  and  the 
business  thus  rendered  more  remunerative 
than  at  present. — Santa  Ana  Herald. 

FRUIT  CANNING. 

The  San  Jose  Herald  publishes  an  interest- 
ing article  in  regard  to  fruit  canning  at  that 
place,  in  which  are  employed  in  the  busiest 
season  about  600  hands — men,  vomen  and 
girls: 

For  apricots  they  pay  from  $70  to  $80  per 
ton;  cherries,  $100  to  $120  per  ton;  peaches, 
3^48  to  $60;  pears,  $40  to  $50;  plums,  $40  to 
$60;  grapes,  $30  to  $40;  strawbeiries,  about 
$120  per  ton.  These  fruits  are  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  The  greater  part  comes 
from  Alameda  county.  They  obtain  about 
one-fifth  of  their  fruit  in  Santa  Clura  county. 
Much  of  it  is  obtained  from  Vacaville  and  the 
Sacramento  valley. 

Last  year  the  San  Jose  Fruit  Packing  Factory 
ut  up  one  million  cans  of  fruit,  150  tons  of 
j  -lly,  and  150  tons  of  preserves,  besides  jams, 
dried  fruit  and  vegetables,  etc. 

The  principal  market  for  all  this  fruit  is  in 
Europe  and  the  large  cities  of  the  Eastern 
States.  The  fruits  most  desirable  for  canning 
are  the  early  and  late  yellow  Crawford  and 
white  and  yellow  clingstone  peaches;  the  Moor 
park  and  Royal  apricots;  the  Bartlett  pear; 
green-gage  and  egg  plums;  the  Napoleon  and 
Great  Bigereau  cherries;  black  cherries  are  not 
desirable  to  can.  Of  the  grapes  used,  the  Mus- 
cat is  the  principal  variety  for  canning.  It 
takes  40,000  pounds  of  fruit  to  run  this  fac- 
tory one  day,  and  the  proprietors  say  there  is 
no  danger  of  over-stocking  with  fruit  if  or- 
chardists  will  raise  the  kinds  used  for  canning. 
This  factory  has  taken  gold  medals  in  London, 
and  in  the  World's  Exhibition  in  Australia. 

The  Golden  Gate  Factory  employs  from  250 
to  400  hands,  and  last  year  put  up  500,000 
cans  of  fruit,  although  this  year  they  expect  to 
double  the  amount.  They  use  daily  fifteen 
barrels  of  sugar  of  the  best  brand  for  making 
syrups.  The  tin  shop  where  their  cans  are 
made  is  connected  with  the  factory. 

EARLY  DAY  LEGENDS. 

The  first  piece  of  gold  found  in  California 
weighed  50  cants,  and  the  second  $50.  Since 
that  time  one'nugget  worth  $43,000,  two  $21,- 
000,  one  $10,000,  two  $8,000,  one  $G.500,  four 
$5,000,  twelve  worth  from  $2,000  to  $4,000, 
and  eighteen  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  have  been 
found  and  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
In  addition  to  the  above  numberless  nuggets 
worth  from  $100  to  $500  are  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  California  gold  mining  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  two  first  referred  to 
were  exchanged  for  bread,  and  all  traces  of 
them  were  lost.  The  finder  of  one  of  the 
$8,00(  pieces  became  insane  the  following  day, 
and  was  confined  in  the  hospital  at  Stockton. 
A  carefully  compiled  history  of  the  gold  hunt- 
ers of  1850-'60  would  be  interesting  reading  in 
these  latter  days. — Nevada  Transcript. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

An  occasional  correspondent  of  the  Becord- 
Union,  writing  from  Millville,  Shasta  coiim- 
thus  speaks  of  Shasta  and  Tehama  coun 
and  some  of  their  advantages: 

Let  rae  notice  a  few  inducements  that  iii 
prompt  some  of  the  many  home-seekeis  daily 
arriving  in  your  city  to  look  to  the  northern 
counties,    prominent    among    which  stands 
Shasta,  whose  citizens,  like  those  of  the  ad- 
joining counties,  are  ever  ready  to  welcome 
the  anxious  father   and  mother,  who,  with 
perchance  their  little  ones,  are  In  search  of 
what  to  all  is  ever  dear — a  home.    While  with 
pride  we  claim  the  city  of  Red  Bluff  as  our 
neighbor,  we  also  concede  to  it  the  prestige  of 
being  not  only  the  leading  city  of  the  far  north, 
but  one  that  for  thrift  and  enterprise  will  vie 
with  any  inland  town  of  the  State  that  comes 
anyway  near  approximating  it  in  population. 
The  rapidity  with  which  it  is  being  substan- 
tially built  up  will  soon  place  it  in  the  front 
line   for   numbers  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
thinking  mind  and  observing  eye  will  compre- 
hend the  situation   and  discover  why  this 
praise  is  just.    There  is  enough  first-closs  ara- 
ble land  in  the  vicinity  of  Red  Bluff  to  more 
than  support  a  greater  trade  than  at  present, 
and  our  people  believe  that  when  a  city  has 
agriculture  for  a  corner-stone,  it  is  as  "  a  city 
built  upon  a  rock,"  and  no  financial  wind  can 
cause  it  to  tremble.    When  the  many  elegant 
business  buildings  erected  during  ;he year  were 
being  planned,  the  architects'  instructions  were, 
"  use  the  most  substantial  material,"  as  we 
have  that  on  which  the  world  subsists — the 
fruits  of  the  soil — to  base  our  confidence  of 
success  upon.    Yet  there  are  many  other  in- 
terests that  contribute  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  capital  town  of  Tehama  county,  prominent 
among  which  is  the  stock  and  wool  trade.  Red 
Bluff  being  the  wool  mart  of  the  north,  and 
furnishing  a  quality  that  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket is  graded  as  "  No.  1  California  wools." 
The  local  dealers  can  and  do  pay  prices  that 
keep  the  flock-maslers  in  good  cheer.    At  pres- 
ent plans  are  being  matured  for  the  erection  of 
extensive  woolen  factories,  and  there  is  no  co- 
gent reason  why  the  time  should  be  far  dis- 
tant when  Red  Bluff  will  be  the  "Lowell  "  of 
California. 

As  we  leave  "The  Bluffs"  on  the  journey 
north,  at  first  sight  our  Eastern  friends  (es- 
pecially those  from  the  Mississippi  Valley) 
may  not  be  favorably  impressed  with  the  to- 
pography of  the  country  drained  by  the  Upper 
Sacramento  river,  as  to  them  it  would  not  ap- 
pear as  susceptible  of  sustaining  a  large  agri- 
cultural population  as  they  would  want  to  see. 
But  we  can  point  them  to  advantages  that  will 
overcome  their  first  impression  and  lead  them 
to  realize  that  they  made  no  mistake,  when 
searching  for  homes,  when  they  followed  the 
sun  to  California. 

The  northern  part  of  Tehama  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  Shasta  counties  have  fine  lands 
contiguous  to  the  Sacramento  river  and  the 
many  streams  that  flow  from  the  coast  and 
Sierra  Nevada  range.  The  intervening  table 
and  hill  lands  afford  fine  winter  and  spring 
pasturage  for  stock,  large  flocks  and  herds  of 
which  winter  on  these  lands  and  are  driven  to 
mountain  ranges,  in  Siskiyou  and  Lassen 
counties.  What  is  designated  as  second  bot- 
tom land  is  admirably  adapted  to  viticulture, 
which  promises  to  be  a  prominent  factor  in 
advancing  the  already  growing  interest  taken 
in  these  lands. 


A  NEW  WHEAT. 

A  correspondent  of  Hayward's  Journal  sayg : 
There  is  a  specie  of  wheat  I  have  grown  on  my 
place,  situated  about  six  miles  east  of  Uayward's, 
Eden  township,  Alameda  county,  Cal.,  the  like  of 
which,  on  account  of  its  size  and  proliflcnesB,  I 
have  named  the  "World  Wonder  Wheat."  On  11th 
March,  1880,  I  planted  40  kernels  of  this  wheat 
that  had  been  raised  from  a  seed  brought  from  the 
extreme  north,  and  these  kernels  yielded  at  the 
rale  of  400  buuhels  of  grain  to  one  bushel  of  seed. 
It  grow  about  four  foot  high,  averaging  25  stalks 
to  the  grain,  with  heads  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
in  length  and  kernels  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  grain  weighing 
85  pounds  to  the  bushel. 


REDDING,  SHASTA  COUNTY. 
Thl»  rapidly  growing  town,  we  should  judge  is 
destined  to  be  in  the  very  midst  of  a  prosperous 
fruit  country.  The  Independent  states  that  three 
large  tracts  of  land  contiguous  to  Bedding,  have 
been  purchased  by  men  of.capital  and  means,  for 
the  purpose  of  fruit  culture,  which  fact  certainly 
indicates  stability. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


December. 


RAISE  biore;  stock. 

A  writer  in  the  Sacramento  Bee,  furnishes 
that  paper,  which  we  regard  as  one  of  the 
best  of  our  exchanges,  with  the  following  ex- 
ceedingly sensible  article: 

The  time  has  arrived  in  this  State  for  our 
husbandmen  to  go  more  generally  into  stock- 
raising.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  necessity 
of  so  doing,  is  that  much  of  our  land  has 
besn  sown  to  wheat  and  barley  for  so  many 
successive  seasons  that  it  is  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  weakness  and  a  need  for  fertilization, 
rest  or  change  of  crop.  Now,  one  of  the  best 
means  of  restoring  this  land  and  of  bringing 
it  back  to  its  original  fertility,  is  in  pasturing 
it  with  stock,  as  the  animals  leave  a  large 
amount  of  droppings,  besides  the  vast  accu- 
mulations around  the  barn-yard  which  can  be 
hauled  upon  the  land.  The  restoration  of  our 
soil  is  not  alone  the  reason  for  going  into  the 
raising  of  live  stock.  Since  the  exportation 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  Europe  began, 
there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  meat  animals,  and  already  this  con- 
stant drain  upon  our  resources  is  felt  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to-day  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  beef,  pork  and  mutton  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
in  this  State.  Saying  nothing  about  the  ex- 
porttttions,  there  is  not  meat  animals  enough 
in  this  State  to  supply  the  demand  at  home, 
and  as  for  butter  and  cheese,  we  cannot  now 
nor  never  have  been  able  to  supply  the  home 
demand.  We  can  put  beef  animals  into  the 
London  market  and  into  the  Paris  market 
cheaper  than  the  farmers  of  those  countries 
can,  and  with  such  an  opening  as  we  now 
have  for  our  meat  animals,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  overstocking  the  market.  It  has 
been  many  a  year  since  beef  and  pork  were  so 
scarce  and  high-priced  as  they  are  now  in  every 
section  of  the  countiy.  Saying  nothing  about 
the  necessity  of  the  restoration  of  the  soil 
a  glance  at  the  situation  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince any  sensible  farmer,  at  all  favorably  situ- 
ated for  stock  rearing,  that  his  path  for  future 
success  and  permanent  prosperity  lies  in  the 
direction  of  stock  rearing.  Although  there 
are  a  few  in  this  State  that  are  and  have  been 
for  years  engaged  in  rearing  stock,  the  great 
majority  of  our  farmers  hardly  raise  enough 
stock  to  supply  themselves  with  meat.  This 
is  wrong.  Every  farmer  should  certainly  be 
able  to  put  down  beef  and  pork  enough  for  his 
own  family  use  and  have  more  or  less  to  sell. 
There  is  not  a  single  State  in  the  Union  where 
the  climate  and  all  the  conditions  are  any 
more  favorable  for  rearing  stock  than  is  Cali- 
fornia, and  there  are  but  few  where  the  facili- 
ties are  so  good.  We  have  no  long,  cold 
winters  to  pinch  and  dwarf  our  young  animals, 
nor  are  our  farmers  compelled  to  feed  their 
stock  on  dry  feed  from  four  to  seven  months 
in  the  year,  as  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States,  our  natural  grasses  are  succulent  and 
alfalfa  can  be  grown  in  profusion.  Beets,  tur- 
nips, peas,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
that  are  good  food  for  animals  can  be  grown 
in  endless  quantities,  and  therefore  stock  can 
be  grown  cheaper  here  than  in  almost  any  other 
State,  or  even  in  any  other  part  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  the  demand  is  not  confined  alone 
to  meat  animals,  for  the  work-horse,  the  road- 
ster, the  trotter  are  also  in  demand,  and  as 
scarce  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  as  art- 
the  meat  aiimals.  England.  France,  Scotland, 
Japan,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  calling 
on  the  United  States  for  horses,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  so  extensive  that  the  rearing  of  horses 
will  perhaps  prove  as  remunerative  as  the 
rearinc;  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  In  many  o* 
the  Mi  Idle  and  Western  States  the  farmers 
are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  dairy- 
ing and  stock-raising,  because  they  see  in  such 
a  course  the  prospect  of  filling  their  cofi'rrs 
more  certainly  and  rapidly  than  in  growing 
grain,  and  also  the  certainty  of  increasing  the 
fertility  of  their  soil.  It  matters  not  what 
kind  of  animals  you  raise,  whether  sheep, 
hogs,  cattle  or  horses,  with  good  management 
you  are  bound  to  succeed.  Another  favorable 
circumstance  to  us  in  this  State  is  that  our 
swine  have  never  been  troubled  with  hog  chol- 
era or  any  other  contagious  disease,  and  the 
same  is  true  in  reference  to  other  stock;  our 
State  thus  far  has  been  comparatively  free 
from  all  contagious  diseases  among  domestic 
animals.  In  short,  we  urge  our  farmers  to 
raise  more  stock  in  the  future. 


Send  a  copy  of  this  number  of  the  Besoubces 
to  yonr  friend  in  the  East  or  Europe. 


CUtTIVATK  YOUR  VINES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Fresno  Jiepublican 
shows,  in  the  following  article,  the]  necessity 
of  cultivating  vines: 

Considerable  complaint  is  heard  among  vine- 
yardists  about  small  hoppers  that  attack  the 
vine  on  the  colonies  in  Fresno  county.  I 
visited  a  vineyard  a  few  days  since  on  one  of 
the  colonies,  where  the  owner  informed  me 
that  the  hoppers  had  nearly  destroyed  the  en- 
tire crop.  I  noticed  that  the  vineyard  was  en- 
tirely overgrown  with  grass,  so  much  so  that 
it  seemed  to  me  the  vines  could  not  possibly 
have  produced  a  crop  if  no  insect  had  been 
near  them.  The  same  ooraplaint  of  the  in- 
sect is  made  by  others  who  have  vineyards 
that  have  been  but  half  cultivated.  Now  I  do 
not  believe  in  laying  the  whole  blame  to  the 
insect.  If  vines  are  choked  with  weeds  and 
grass,  so  that  they  can  have  no  vigor  either  to 
resist  attack  or  to  produce  fruit,  they  will  of 
course  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  insect.  And  if 
the  grass  and  weeds  are  so  abundant  as  to 
afford  the  best  possible  breeding  places  for  in- 
sects, we  ought  to  expect  to  see  them  in  great 
numbers.  I  recently  saw  these  hoppers  in 
Sonoma  and  Napa  vineyards,  but  these  vine- 
yards were  so  thoroughly  cultivated  and  kept 
so  clean  that  the  insects  seemed  to  do  but 
little  damage.  One  gentleman,  in  whose  vine- 
yard, near  Napa,  I  saw  these  insects,  has  put 
out  200  acres  of  new  vine's  this  year,  and  is 
not  in  the  least  daunted  by  either  hoppers  or 
phylloxera.  But  he  cultivates  his  vineyard 
well  and  keeps  it  clean,  as  do  all  the  vineyard- 
ists  in  that  valley.  The  best  wine-makers 
there  have  such  contidence  in  vineyards,  not- 
withstanding the  vine  pests,  that  some  of  them 
are  hiring  vineyards  on  a  lease  of  ten  years,  at 
a  yearly  rental  of  $100  per  acre.  In  Sonoma 
valley,  where  the  phylloxera  had  destroyed 
portions  of  vineyards,  the  owners  had  removed 
the  old  vines  and  immediately  planted  new 
vines  in  their  places.  And  in  both  these  val- 
leys many  hundred  acres  of  new  vineyard  are 
being  planted.  The  vineyardists  there  have 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  grapple  with  the 
phylloxera  and  hoppers  and  all  other  pests. 
But  they  raise  vines  in  their  vineyards,  and 
not  weeds  and  grass. 

GENER.AI^  BIDWELL'S  LANDS. 

The  Chico  Enterprise  says:  We  learn  that 
General  Bidwell  has  concluded  to  take  the 
world  easy  for  a  season,  and  has  prepared  a 
form  of  lease  by  which  he  proposes  to  rent  his 
lands  out  in  parcels  to  honest  and  industrious 
parties  who  have  enterprise  and  energy  to 
work.  He  proposes  to  lease  everything,  in- 
cluding the  mill,  orchard,  vineyard  and  garden, 
and  will  treat  with  responsible  parties  on  ap- 
plication. This  is  a  good  chance  for  some- 
body. The  most  of  this  land  is  the  best  in  the 
State,  the  orchards  and  vineyards  cannot  be 
beat  anywhere,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  all 
taken  by  enterprising  and  thrifty  men  with 
families. 

SCARCITY  OP  CATTLE. 

Cattle,  according  to  the  Reno  Gazette,  are 
scarce  in  Western  Nevada.  It  says:  Fine 
three  and  four  year  olds  that  have  been  costing 
$20  and  $22  per  head,  are  now  held  at  from 
$26  to  $30.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not 
a  third  the  cattle  in  Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho 
and  Montana  that  there  were  five  years  ago. 
Thsre  are  enormous  crops  of  hay  and  grain  in 
Surprise,  Goose  Luke,  Paradise  and  Sierra 
valleys,  as  well  as  on  the  Carson,  Humboldt 
and  Truokee,  and  there  is  a  big  demand  for 
cattle  to  eat  the  crops  up  on  account  of  there 
being  no  m>irket  for  them.  Most  of  the  fat  cat- 
tle on  the  ranges  have  been  gathered  in.  In 
Truckee  valley,  where,  in  former  years,  (here 
were  from  IO.OjO  to  17,000  Lead  of  cattle  fed, 
there  will  be  none  this  winter. 


THE  POTATO  CROP  IN  HUMBOLDT. 

The  Areata  Leader  says:  We  have  spoken 
from  time  to  time  during  the  summer  and  fall 
of  the  blight  in  potatoes,  and  the  partial  fail- 
ure of  the  crop.  Digging  has  now  advanced 
far  enough  for  us  to  tell  pretty  nearly  what 
the  crop  will  amount  to.  The  increase  is  less 
than  usual,  and  the  crop  of  reds  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  average  yield,  when  no  blight  or 
frost  occurs.  The  peachblows  blighted  but 
little,  and  are  turning  out  tolerably  well. 
Seventy  sacks  to  the  acre  is  about  the  largest 
turn  out  we  have  heard  for  reds,  while  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  sacks  is  not  uncommon, 
and  some  entire  fields  will  not  be  harvested  at 
all. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  find  the  follow- 
ing excellent  article  in  the  Oakland  Times,  of 
November  Ist  : 

The  California  of  to-day  is  so  changed  from 
the  California  of  fifteen  years  ago.  that  those 
who  were  familiar  with  it  then  and  who  have 
been  absent,  would  scarcely  recognize  it.  It 
is  to  some  extent  unfortunate  that  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  even  in  some  localities  in 
the  Eastern  part  of  our  own  country,  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  California  is  based  upon  the 
stories  and  romances  founded  upon  e\ents 
which  transpired  when  the  State  was  little 
more  than  a  huge  mining  camp.  While  some 
people  still  think  we  are  all  following  the  life 
of  border  outlaws,  others  still  cling  to  the  idea 
that  a  very  inferior  grade  of  civilization  pre- 
vails. As  far  as  statistics  can  prove  anything 
in  such  matters,  we  now  have  nothing  to  lose 
by  comparison  with  the  most  refined  in  the 
sjisterhbod  of  States.  Refined  and  elegant 
homes  are  no  longer  confined  to  a  few  locali- 
ties, but  can  be  found  in  every  nook  and  corner 
in  the  State.  The  development  of  agriculture 
has  wrought  the  great  transformation  which  is 
now  to  be  observed.  It  has  changed  the  habits 
of  the  people;  it  has  encouraged  those  habits 
of  thrift  and  economy  which  never  fail  toniake 
people  fairly  affluent.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
land  which  until  recently  was  a  desert  waste, 
are  now  covered  with  orchards  and  vineyards. 
What  used  to  be  regarded  as  dusty  and  sterile 
plains,  are  yielding  generous  harvests  of  wheat. 
There  are  among  us  thousands  of  men  who 
cannot  be  called  old,  who  once  believed  that 
California  would  never  be  able  to  raise  the 
food  which  would  be  needed  by  her  popula- 
tion, but  now  she  is  supplying  no  small  pro- 
portion of  the  cereals  which  are  sent  abroad 
for  the  use  of  foreign  countries.  But  few 
States  are  ahead  of  us  in  the  list  of  wheat  pro- 
ducers. We  head  the  list  of  barley-producing 
States,  and  our  domain -has  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  land  of  the  vine,  the  fig,  orange  and 
the  lemon.  Nobody  has  attempted  to  closely 
approximate  the  capacity  of  the  State  for  the 
production  of  these  staple  articles  of  com- 
merce.   It  seems  to  be  almost  limitless. 

New  California  now  has  the  full  benefit  of 
all  of  the  great  agencies  which  are  promotive 
of  the  best  civilization,  and  which  are  the  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  general  happiness  of 
mankind.  The  capitalists  of  the  great  mon- 
eyed centers  of  the  country  are  now  competing 
with  each  other  in  the  race  to  determine  who 
shall  do  the  greater  share  of  railway  business 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  have  been  brought 
into  full  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  Union; 
we  have  cast  aside  the  provincialism  which  so 
long  prevailed  and  are  making  use  of  all  of  the 
instruments  of  progress  which  are  anywhere 
known.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  upon  the 
advantages  of  the  location  and  climate  which 
we  possess,  and  are  discovering  that  we  are 
surrounded  by  all  of  the  elements  which  are 
needed  to  create  an  empire  as  great  as  any  of 
which  we  have  an  account  in  history. 


INDEPENDENCE  LAKE. 

A  recent  visitor  to  this  lake,  which  is  in  the 
northern  part  of  Meadow  Lake  township,  Ne- 
vada county,  writes  to  the  Nevada  Transcript 
as  follows:  It  is  7,078  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  three  and  a  half  miles  long,  and 
varies  from  a  mile  to  about  hilf  a  mile  in 
width.  At  its  head  rises  a  range  of  mountains, 
a  portion  of  which  are  still  capped  with  snow 
and  present  a  beautiful  sij  ht.  Fish  are  plenti- 
ful, being  caught  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
although  in  larger  quantities  during  the  spring 
than  at  any  other  time.  Trout  are  caught  in 
large  numbers  in  the  winter  when  the  ice  is 
from  two  to  six  inches  thick.  A  wooden  box, 
resembling  a  sentry  box,  six  feet  high  and  four 
wide,  with  a  door,  is  carried  on  the  ice,  over  a 
hcle  afoot  square  that  had  been  cut  therein. 
By  using  a  hook  and  line,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  person  to  pull  twenty-five  fish 
through  the  hole  before  breakfast. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  has  the  following 
appreciative  words  about  California  fruits: 

California  has  presented  to  the  world  a  devel- 
opment and  production  of  fruits,  in  the  short 
period  of  twenty  years,  that  is  as  great  a  won- 
der as  its  production  of  gold.  Its  oranges,  lem- 
ons and  figs  rival  those  of  the  semi-tropics;  its 
grapes  surpass  those  of  all  other  regions  of 
the  world  in  size,  richness,  variety,  beauty  and 
dimensions  of  their  clusters;  audits  peaches, 
pears,  plums  and  walnuts  are  marvels  of 
growth  and  color. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FROM 

IIIMALASIA,  CllliYt  &  JlPiN, 

TO 

NEW  YORK 


AND 


Xj  I  v  E  n.  r»  o  n>  Xj  . 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL- RAIL  ROUTE, 


CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

.AT  OGDEN,  UTAH, 
AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT   DEMING,  NEW  MEXICO. 

AND  THE 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT   EL    PASO,  TEXAS. 

THROUGH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 
Leave  San  Francisco  Dalljr, 


M&kinp;  prompt  connpctlon  with  the  several  B«llw*y 
Lines  in  the  Eaeteni  States,  for  all  tho  Cities  of  the 


UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

COXNECTING  AT 
vVith  the  several  Steamer  Liuee  to 

Eni^lctnci,  Fx^ctxxoe, 

AND    ALL    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 

Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

Second  to  None  in  the  World. 


Are  run  daily  between  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW 
YORK,  and  intcrmeiliatc  pnints.  Thrse  Drawing  Boom 
Cars  by  day.  and  Sleeping  Cars  by  nii?ht.  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  PaRsenger  while  en 
route  — jombinin?  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  and 
all  accommodations  pertaining  to  a  well-fnrniBhed 
chamber,  with  comfortable  conchee,  clean  bedding,  etc. 
A  competent  Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  our  Patrons* 

Children  under  Twelve  years  of  age.  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age,  Free. 

100  pounds  of  Bairgrase  per  frail  Paaaenirer 
free.  .jO  pounds  of  Basgage  per  half  Pas- 
singer,  free. 


PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

AT  THE 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Foot  of  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Where  passitngera.  caUinq  in  persnn,  can  secure  choice  of 
routes  and  sleeping-car  accommodations. 

A.  N.  TOW.VE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Superintendent.        Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  A^. 
SAII  FBANCI300,.0AL. 
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W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  Offices,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores.Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  JIOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes,  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 

^7  M  ^/ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT 


Manufactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  and 
Cheapest  Paint 
in  the  World  for 
Buildings  Out- 
si'le  and  Inside 
on  Wood,  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used. 


IT  IS  "V\7'ITHOXJT  A^'N  E3<PXJ-A.Ij. 


This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  READY  FOB  USE,  requiring  no  further  addition  of  oil 
o  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  White,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  procesH  of  manufacture,  are  so  thoroughly  united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVER  CUALK,  CRACK.  OR  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  BuildinRs  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.    Of  no  other  paint  can  this  be  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Bo  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRICK,  General  Agent. 
403  MARKET  STREET,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THK  SALMON  PACK  THIS  YEAR. 
The  galmoQ  pack  on  the  Pacific  Coast  duriog  the  past 
season  has  been  the  largest  ever  known.   The  following 
are  particulars : 

Ci. 

Colniiibia  River   640.000 

Sacraiiii-uto  River  (spring)   140,000 

Sacraiiu'iito  River  (rail)   40.iiOU 

Frawr  River   llO.roo 

Miscellaneous   SO.dO" 

Total   aW),«iO 

The  total  pack  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  aa  fol- 
lowB : 

08. 

1881  8(i0.(X¥) 

1880   679,40.') 

1879   MD.fiOO 

1878   C38.000 

It  is  thus  seen  that  it  leaves  all  other  years  far  in  the 
shade,  being  nearly  27  pi  r  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
18S0,  the  greatest  previous  year.  The  pack  on  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  for  the  past  four  years,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cs 

1881   S4O.P00 

1880   625.(HX) 

1879    440,IHI0 

1878    449,0(10 

This  shows  an  increase,  though  not  a  very  large  one, 
over  1880.  so  that  the  bulk  of  it  must  be  sought  else- 
where. 

Fraser  River  contributed  as  follows  to  the  totals  of 
the  past  four  years  : 

Cs. 

is.'^i   iio.ono 

IHK"   61,000 

1S"9   55. COO 

1878   106,000 

The  pack  has  thus  been  thelargestyet— nearly  double 
that  of  1H80  ;  though  it  docs  not  much  exceed  that  of 

1878,  when  it  was  abnormally  large. 

Sacramento  River  has  shown  the  greatest  increase, 
and  has  become  now,  next  to  the  Columbia,  our  most 
important  source  of  supply.  Since  1878,  the  packing 
has  been  as  here  given  : 

Cs. 

1881   180,000 

1880   g:).405 

1879   47.000 

1878   30,000 

This  is  a  great  development,  and  shows  plainly  what 
may  be  done  on  many  of  the  neglected  rivers  of  the 
coast,  as  the  Sacramento  has  been  considered  in  lormer 
years  a  very  insignificant  source  of  supply. 

The  other  sources  of  supply  embrace  all  the  rivers  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  British  and  American,  from  the  Icy 
Ocean  to  San  Francisco,  and  it  may  be  easily  seen  that 
the  future  probable  pack  is  viewed  from  our  present 
standpoint  practically  illimitable.  The  Yukon  River 
of  Alaska,  can  have  canneries  established  along  it  for 
hundreds  of  miles.  The  total  value  of  the  pack  during 
the  past  season  has  not  been  less  than  four  million 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Prominent  brokers  in  the  city  say  that  there  aie  not 
above  40,000  cases  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  that  there 
is  very  little  in  San  Franaisco.     Exports  since  the 
opening  of  the  season,  by  sea,  have  been  as  follows  : 
Cs.  Value. 

April   8,171  $41,!IU7  85 

May   15,465  98,018  06 

June   16,006  78,215  95 

July   11,980  69,989  93 

August   9,285  47,701  60 

September   3,392  17,860  53 

October  (to  18th)   344  1,808  60 

Total   64,643       $355,602  42 

Exports,  by  rail,  since  the  beginning  af  the  season  : 

Cs. 

April   17,6.52 

May   46,451 

June   53,207 

July   46.497 

August   31,627 

Total  to  date  reported  195,434 

By  sea   64,643 

By  rail   195,434 

Total  260,077 

Receii>ts  in  San  Francisco  to  the  19th,  inclusive, 
were,  by  sea  and  from  the  Sacramento  River,  200,529 
cases,  so  that  there  must  remain  on  hand  hero  and  at 
the  Sacramento  canneries  of  this  year's  pack  106,640 
cases,  less  whatever  has  been  shipped  by  rail  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  to  date. 

The  market  opened  low  at  $l,16@S1.17)i  on  the  river 
in  April  and  May,  when  about  a  quarter  million  cases 
were  sold  for  future  delivery.  In  June  it  went  up  to 
$1.20@1.25,and  $1.27  >4  in  July,  and  to  $1.27)«@$1  30  in 
August.  After  that  the  market  dropped  to  tl.22)4((tt 
$1.25,  and  was  very  weak  at  lhat,  but  the  decline  in 
freights  in  the  beginning  of  October  strengthened  it. 
The  prices  obtained  with  such  an  increased  pack  have 
been  very  good  indeed,  and  money  must  have  been 
made  in  the  trade  last  season.— S.  F.  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. 


WHEAT  GROWKRS'  COIVVKIVTION. 

At  the  Wheat  Grower's  Convention,  recently  held 
in  this  city  it  was  decided  to  form  a  Wheat  Grow- 
ers'Association,  having  the  following  objcctin  view: 

To  insure  more  frequent  intercourse  of  wheat 
growers  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  State;  to 
enable  wheat  growers  to  keep  thoroughly  and  reli- 
ably informed  atall  times  respecling  crop  prospects 
in  this  and  foreign  countries,  local  and  foreign 
markets,  shipping  facilities  and  every  other  infor- 
mation that  inures  to  their  benefit;  to  secure  unity 
of  action  in  influencing  legislation  in  favor  of  the 
great  agricultural  interest  of  the  State;  to  discour- 
age all  practioea  which  tend  to  lower  the  standard 
of  California  wheat  in  the  markets  of  the  world;  to 
enhance  the  value  of  our  wheat  and  increaae  the 
productions  of  our  land;  to  enable  wheat  growers  of 
this  State  to  act  with  promplitude  and  efRciency  in 
any  emergency  iq  which  their  interests  are  threat- 
ened, 


OUR  WHUAT  PRODUCING  AREA. 

The  Sierras  are  20  to  25  miles  east  of  Fresno  o:ty, 
and  extend  southward  beyond  the  county  lim 
thcsame  distance  from  the  railroad.  Tlie  v: 
of  valley  between  us  and  these  mountains,  is  ui 
grain  land.  Clark's  valley,  which  lies  directly  , 
yond  the  two  big  foothill  mountains  east  of  us; 
Hill's  Valley,  a  half  dozen  miles  further  south,  ly- 
ing behind  a  spur  of  the  mountains,  which  blends 
imperceptibly  into  the  main  chain  at  our  distance 
of  observaticui;  and  Stoke's  Valley,  wliich  lies  to 
the  left  of  th,  long,  dark-colored,— the  moataouth- 
ward  of  our  foothill  mountains,  — these  valleys  are 
all  on  the  same  level  as  the  surface  of  our  broad, 
surrounding  plains,  and  are  of  the  highest  adapta- 
bility to  the  production  of  grain.  Along  this  re- 
gion, for  m:iny  miles  on  either  side  of  the  line 
between  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties,  the  mountains 
rise  abruptly  from  the  valley;  there  arc  no  foothills. 
The  plow  can  bo  run  right  up  to  the  mountain's 
foot,  which,  a  portion  of  the  way  is  an  abrupt  gran- 
ite wall,  liundreds  of  feet  in  height.  There  is  a 
deep  black  soil  of  great  fertility.  It  is  nearly  all 
underciiltivation.  Thousands  of  tons  of  grain  have 
been  raised  there  the  present  season.  It  is  being 
hauled  to  Cross  creek  and  other  stations,  30  to  40 
miles  away  in  Tulare  county.  There  is  no  crossing 
of  Ivings  river  to  reach  the  railroad  at  a  much  near- 
er point  in  our  own  county.  The  writer  was  re- 
cently on  the  mountain  summit  beyond  the  further 
end  of  Stoke's  Valley.  We  rode  from  there  to 
Smith's  mountain.  The  first  twelve  miles  of  the 
distance  was  through  a  continuous  wheat  field— no 
fence,  no  ditch,  no  road,  no  creek  or  other  break  in 
the  entire  distance.  The  stubble  up  to  our  horses' 
sides;  that  of  one  farm  being  separated  from  the 
next  only  by  the  farm  lines,  invisible  and  only 
known  by  their  location.  From  the  top  of  Smith's 
mountain,  GOO  feet  above  the  valley,  we  could  see 
sixty  thousand  acres  of  land  that  has  produced  a 
crop  of  grain  this  season.  Fresno  couniy  is  a  few 
square  miles  larger  than  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  western  third  of  this  area,  from  its  barrenness, 
can  never  add  much  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Tlie  present  railroad  has  made  the  great  mistake  of 
running  along  the  edge  of  this  area  of  barren  land, 
instead  of  through  the  heart  of  the  more  product- 
ive eastern  region,  thereby  compelling  the  farmers 
of  this  locality  to  haul  thousands  of  tons  of  grain 
every  year  from  20  to  40  miles  to  reach  the  railroad. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  single  line  of  road  cannot  move 
the  immen.se  crops,  without  delaying  till  late  in  the 
winter,  products  that  should  have  an  earlier  mar- 
ket. When  shall  we  have  another  rail/'oail,  and 
have  it  in  the  place  where  it  is  is  most  needed.— 
Fresno  liepuhliciin. 


TREE  CULTURE  IS  CAHFORMA. 

A  writer  in  the  Weekly  Chronicle  of  this  cit 
has  the  following,  showing  the  profitableness  of  tre 
culture  in  this  State: 

Eight  years  ago  an  emigrant  from  an  Eastern 
State  arrived  in  one  of  the  bay  counties  with  bis 
family  and  a  capital  of  $75.  He  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  horticulture,  and  was  a  good  practical  gar- 
dener. A  capitalist  who  was  the  owner  of  some 
comparatively  useless  land,  contracted  with  this 
emigrant  for  planting  and  tending  forty  acres  of 
this  land  in  Australian  gums  or  eucalyptus.  The 
breaking,  fencing,  planting  and  labor  on  the  land 
cost  the  owner  $3, GOO.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
he  had  82,000  thrifty  trees,  and  the  second  year  he 
set  out  the  shaded  ground  in  pasture,  which  re- 
tained its  verdure  nearly  throughout  the  entire 
twelve  months,  showing  a  denser  growth  from  year 
to  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  be 
utilized  this  pasture  for  dairy  cows,  and  found  it 
strong  enough  to  support  two  cows  to  the  acre. 
He  estimated  its  value  for  this  use  at  $4  per  month 
per  acre  for  eight  months  out  of  twelve,  or  S32  per 
year  per  acre.  The  total  yearly  profit  from  this 
source  was  $1,330.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  year 
he  was  offered  in  cash  by  the  keepers  of  a  wood 
yard  thirty  cents  each  for  his  trees,  or  $2  0  por 
acre,  the  purchaser  to  pay  all  the  cost  of  cutting 
and  removing  the  timber.  The  total  value  was 
$9,600,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  owner  of  the  land 
had  had  five  years'  use  of  the  pasture  which,  by  bis 
own  close  estimate,  was  worth  to  him  $G,00  .  This 
makes  the  grand  total  of  gross  earnings  in  eight 
years  SIG.GOO.  From  this  must  be  deducted  $3,600 
paid  out  for  the  nursery  plants,  fencing  and  labor 
and  an  expense  of  $500  for  water  for  irrigation  dur- 
ing tlio  first  two  years,  leaving  a  net  income  of 
$11,500,  or  $288..50  per  acre  for  the  eight  years,  or 
$36  per  acre  for  one  year. 


ORANGBS. 

It  would  appear  from  the  following,  which  we 
take  from  the  Rural  Press,  that  the  orange  busi- 
ness is  not  to  be  overdone  in  this  country  for  some 
time  to  come,  at  least.  Countries  outside  of  the 
United  Slates  furnish  us  six  hundred  million  oran- 
ges; Florida  will  furnish  sixty  millions  this  year, 
and  California  about  twenty-flve  millions.  It  will 
be  many  years  before  wo  raise  enough  oranges  to 
supply  the  homo  demand,  if  indeed  we  ever  do. 
The  amount  of  land  that  will  raise  citrus  fruits 
profitably  is  limited,  and  all  who  are  possessors  of 
sucii  soil",  witli  the  necessary  climate,  tftc.  need 
have  no  fears  of  an  over-prodoctiou  during  their 
life  time  at  least. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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CALIFORNIA  TANBARK. 

A  writer  in  the  Wut-kly  Call,  who  is  a  practical 
tanner  furnishjs  that  journal  with  the  following: 

An  old  saying  has  it  that  "there  is  nothing  like 
leather."  The  chances  are  that  unless  a  substitute 
for  taubark  is  quickly  found  there  will  be  no  such 
thing  as  leather.  At  the  present  juncture  leather 
ia  leather,  all  because  tanbark  happens  to  be  tan- 
bark.  A  stock  of  this  latter  is  not  as  pretty  a  sight 
to  behold  as  a  pile  of  gold  dust,  but  it  is  nearly  as 
valuable.  It  is  becoming  scarcer  every  year,  and 
how  to  be  able  to  tan  leather  is  every  day  becoming 
a  more  intricate  problem.  We  may  yet  be  compel- 
led to  adopt  the  sandals  of  our  earlier  ancestors  or 
go  about  shod  in  glass  slippers  after  a  fashion  of 
Cinderella.  The  prospect  is  not  a  comfortable  one, 
but  how  to  make  leather  without  the  aid  of  tanbark 
is  a  conundrum  the  tanners  of  this  city  are  now 
struggling  with,  and  the  man  that  can  show  them 
how  to  do  it,  has,  vulgarly  speaking,  a  "big  thing." 
In  the  language  of  "Colonel  Sellers,"  "there's 
millions  in  it." 

Sources  of  Tanbark  Supply. 

Tanbark  is  found  almost  everywhere  in  the  Coast 
Range  of  mountains,  among  the  redwoods  between 
Monterey  liiy  on  the  south,  and  Humboldt  Hay  on 
the  north.  The  strip  of  land  on  which  the  oak 
yielding  the  bark  for  tanning  grows  in  the  largest 
quantities  is  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  broad,  and 
may  be  said  to  extend  as  far  as  Oregon.  North  of 
Humboldt,  however,  it  is  scarce,  and  the  quality  of 
the  bark  inferior.  What  is  known  as  the  Chestnut 
Oak  is  considered  the  best.  Santa  Cruz,  Sonoma, 
Mendocino  and  Humboldt  counties  furnish  the 
greatest  quantity. 

Superiority  of  tl»e  PatlHc  Cnaat  Tanbarlt— 
SubHtitutes  for  Baric. 

The  tanbark  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  consid- 
ered the  best  in  the  United  States.  A  better  qual- 
ity of  leather  can  be  made  from  it.  As  it  becomes 
scarcer  other  substitutes  for  tanning  have  been 
adopted.  Among  these  is  what  is  known  as  Gam- 
bier.  It  is  an  Eist  India  product,  and  is  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  a  plant  found  in  quantities  in 
Malacca.  It  is  a  powerful  astringent.  The  leaves 
of  it  when  boiled  yield  a  gummy  substance.  Gam- 
bier  is  known  to  tanners  as  Terra  Japonica,  and  is 
brought  here  direct  from  Singapore.  No  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  grow  the  plant  in  California, 
as  it  is  supposed  that  it  requires  a  warmer  climate. 
Gambler  is  now  used  for  tanning  hides.  It  is  some- 
times used  mixed  with  tanbark,  and  sometimes 
alone;  When  used  alone  the  results  are  not  so 
good.  The  leather  is  not  so  pliable  and  frequently 
stiff  and  bard.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  highly 
prized  by  tanners,  because  it  puts  in  extra  weight. 
Australian  Tanbarlt. 

In  Australia  there  is  a  tree  known  as  the  Black 
Wattle,  (really  the  Acacia  tree)  the  bark  of  which 
is  used  and  is  e;ood  for  tanning.  It  can  be  grown  in 
California  and  grows  rapidly.  Some  specimens 
have  been  introduced  here,  and  are  being  grown 
now.  One  advantage  this  tree  possesses  over  the 
oak  is,  that  if  a  little  bark  be  left  on  the  tree,  the 
bark  will  grow  again  on  it  all  over.  The  experi- 
ments made  here  with  it  have  been  satisfactory. 
Some  tanners  pronounce  it  quite  equal  to  oak  bark, 
others,  again,  consider  it  not  ko  good. 

A  Missouri  River  Tanning  Plant. 

Another  plant  thai  is  being  experimented  with  is 
one  that  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  Biver. 
It  is  generally  believed  by  those  familiar  with  it 
that  it  would  do  well  on  this  coast,  and  if  grown  in 
quantities  would  supply  the  place  of  tanbark.  It 
yields  a  small  seed  something  like  liaysccd  and  is 
planted  in  the  same  way.  After  bfing  mown  it  is 
cut  up  in  a  straw-cutter,  and  it  is  said  to  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  tannic  acid  than  oak  bark — 
about  25  per  cent.  more.  Two  tanneries  in  Nebras- 
ka use  it  almost  altogether,  and  like  it.  They  say 
it  turns  out  good  work,  and,  what  is  of  importance 
to  them,  puts  weigbt  in  the  leather.  In  this  State 
the  bark  of  the  Sumac  has  been  tried  for  tanning 
purposes,  but  unsuccessfully.  It  is  good  for  tan- 
ning goat  skins  and  for  coloring,  but  is  unfit  for 
tanning  hides. 

Adaptability  of  an  Oregon  Fern  for  Tan- 
ning. 

There  is  still  another  plant  supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  good  substitute  for  oak  bark.  It  is  a  species 
of  fern  growing  abundantly  in  Oregon  and  cliiefly 
in  the  WUlammette  Valley.  The  farmers  are  great- 
ly troubled  with  it,  it  being  almost  impossible  to 
eradicate  it  from  the  soil.  It  is  said  to  be  rich  in 
tannic  acid,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  cultivate  it 
for  tanning  purposes.  The  tanners  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  skeptical  about  these  various  substitutes. 
They  appear  to  agree  that  none  of  them  come  up 
to  the  oak  bark,  and  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
that  which  will  successfully  replace  it. 

A  GlIOI)  L.OCAL,ITV. 

Land  in  the  famed  Santa  Ana  valley,  the  fruit 
belt  of  Los  Angeles  county,  can  be  had  from  $60  per 
acre  upward,  according  to  location,  and  whether 
improved  of  unimproved.  A  railroad  taps  the  val- 
ley, and  a  steamer  touches  every  ten  days  from  San 
Francisco,  at  the  port  of  Nev.porr,  ei^ht  miles  from 
the  town  o  Santa  Aua.  An  inimi^traut  of  the 
right  sort,  with  a  little  money,  located  in  our  pro- 
ductive valley  can  make  money,  and  the  immigrant 
of  no  money,  if  of  the  right  stripe,  need  not  fear 
of  succeeding  in  our  favored  laud — Santa  Ana 
Herald. 


PLANT  TREES  AND  VINES. 

The  Stockton  Independent  says:  Peaches  of  the 
best  quality  have  for  a  year  or  two  been  scarce  in 
the  market,  and  it  is  from  the  owners  of  land  that 
a  supply  is  expected  to  be  derived.  No  farmer  can 
foretell  what  kind  of  a  season  for  grain  the  next 
will  be.  Experience  has  taught  them  that  grain- 
raising  is  somewhat  precarious.  The  certainty  of 
fruit  crops  is  probably  greater  in  the  average  than 
those  of  cereals,  besides  it  is  good  to  have  a  little 
fruit  as  well  as  wheat  or  barley.  By  cultivating 
small  orchards  and  vineyards  farmers  secure  two 
strings  for  their  bow.  A  failure  of  all  is  not  likely 
to  occur  in  the  same  year.  Peaches  of  choice  qual- 
ity will  always  command  a  fair  price.  There  is  no 
branch  of  California  production  which  promises 
better  or  more  enduring  results  than  viniculture; 
no  business  that  has  a  brighter  future  than  wine- 
making.  The  vintner  has  the  world  for  a  market, 
and  that  the  product  of  California  vineyards  must, 
in  time,  cut  an  important  figure  in  commerce  is 
generally  admitted.  Although  the  industry  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  enough  has  been  accomplished  to 
convince  the  world  that  the  wine-producing  coun- 
tries of  Europe  have  found  a  formidable  rival  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
La  Belle  France  will  be  compelled,  if  she  does  not 
voluntaiily,  to  yield  the  palm  in  wine-making  to 
California.  But  not  alone  to  the  planting  of  small 
orchards  and  vineyards  should  the  farmers  of  San 
Joaquin  Valley  confine  themselves.  Belts  of  forest 
trees  to  break  the  trade  winds  that  sweep  over  the 
plains  in  spring  would  afford  shade  for  cattle  and 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  laud  as  well  as  beautify 
the  landscape.  The  time  for  planting  trees  is  again 
nearly  at  hand,  and  while  farmers  arc  exerting  them- 
selves to  increase  their  acreage  of  grain,  it  would  be 
wisdom  to  devote  a  share  of  their  energies  to  the 
plantiug  of  fruit  and  other  trees. 


ALFALFA. 

As  this  grass  becomes  better  appreciated  larger 
areas  of  land  are  devoted  to  its  growth  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  forty-five  or 
fifty  thousand  acres  will  be  seeded  this  year  to  al- 
falfa. In  the  valley,  where  the  land,  after  seeding, 
will  in  many  instances,  especially  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin, be  irrigated  from  the  canals  now  completed, 
the  increase  will  be  very  largely  in  excess  of  last 
year's.  We  have  heard  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  that  irrigated  alfalfa  lands  have  been  known 
to  yield  12  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  at  five  cuttings, 
in  one  year.  We  are  careful  not  to  make  any  state- 
ments in  reference  to  this  wonderful  grass  that  we 
are  not  able  to  support  by  the  most  positive  proof, 
because  the  simple  truth  appears  very  much  exag- 
gerated to  people  at  a  distance,  but  we  have  the 
best  reason  to  believe  that  its  capabilities  have  not 
been  over-estimated.  As  this  grass  possesses  great 
productive  and  nutritious  qualities,  we  believe  that 
it  will  in  the  future,  become  one  of  the  leading  pro- 
ductions of  the  State.  It  is  a  most  excellent  feed 
for  fattening  hogs.  Those  who  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment, assert  that  hogs  prefer  it  to  wheat  or 
corn,  for  they  will  invariably,  when  the  chance  is 
afforded  them,  leave  the  grain  for  the  alfalfa.  Be- 
sides, it  is  known  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  kind  of  grass  or  hay  for  foddering  sheep, 
cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  wherever  it  can  be  grown  successfully,  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  most  profitable  crop  that  can 
be  raised  on  a  farm. — San  Benito  Advocate. 


GILHOY  FARAIERS. 

The  prosperity  of  a  community  depends  not  en- 
tirely upon  the  frugality  and  industry  of  the  people 
who  compose  it,  but  also  upon  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  quality  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  Santa 
Clara  valley  is  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  fru- 
gal class  of  people,  but  its  wealth  and  prosperity  is 
due  more  to  its  wonderful  resources  and  salubrious 
climate  than  anything  else.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Gilroy  the  farmers  are  comfortably  fixed.  The 
many  beautiful  homes  and  well  improved  farms  in- 
dicate a  high  order  of  prosperity.  But  still  people 
of  other  localities  nearly  or  quite  as  well  favored, 
work  as  hard  and  achieve  less.  Why?  Because  they 
haven't  learned  the  secret  of  diversifying  and  sys- 
tematizing their  work.  Dairying  is  a  leadi-ig  feat- 
ure of  Gilroy,  the  county  being  admirably  adapted 
to  cheese-making,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  other 
localities  of  the  State  could  not  furnish  a  good  ar- 
ticle of  cheese.  Nearly  every  ranch  surrounding 
Oilroy  has  a  dairy  connected  with  it,  and  these  dai- 
ries have  proved  to  be  profitable  concomitants  of 
farming.  In  order  that  the  slops  from  the  cheese 
house  should  not  be  wasted,  bogs  ate  kept,  and  by  a 
little  extra  feed  prepared  for  the  market.  Calves 
are  another  source  of  revenue.  And  other  stock 
can  be  raised  upon  a  farm  at  very  little  expense, 
and  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  farmer.  Gilroy  township 
has  proved  to  bean  excellent  horticultural  district. 
Fruits  of  nearly  all  kinds  not  only  yield  well,  but 
are  of  a  superior  flavor.  Hence  au  orchard  is  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  a  farm.  And  we  believe  that 
this  diversifying  the  work  is  the  main  element  of 
the  Gilroy  farmer'n  success.  And  we  further  be- 
lieve that  it  could  be  followed  with  profit  every- 
where.— Gilroy  Record. 


MARIPOSA  MINES. 

The  following  mining  intelligence  we  take  from 
the  Mariposa  Gazette 

That  the  great  mining  interests  which  have  lain 
dormant  for  so  many  years  in  Mariposa  county,  are 
fast  being  revived  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  is  an 
interesting  fact,  aud  we  are  confident  that  before 
another  year  rolls  around,  there  will  be  vast  im- 
provements in  erecting  quartz-crushing  mills,  con- 
structiug  machinery  and  car-tracks  for  transporta- 
tion, besides  the  use  of  numerous  compressors  and 
drills,  aud  other  improved  machinery,  upon  the 
large  number  of  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  in  the 
county,  which  are  known  to  be  go'-d,  and  will  yield 
gold  sufficient  to  pay  big  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. 

The  mines  near  Coulterville  belonging  to  the  Cook 
Brothers,  known  as  the  Malvina,  Mary  Harrison, 
and  Potosi,  are  being  worked  successfully.  It  is 
said  that  the  tunnel  connecting  the  Potosi  and  the 
Mary  Hrrrisoa  is  about  completed,  and  rich  ore  is 
being  taken  out.  The  prospects  are  that  quaatz- 
crushing  will  soon  commence  again  by  the  Cook 
Brothers. 

The  Savage  mine  is  said  to  be  developing  rich  ore. 
Some  three  or  four  weeks  ago  a  pocket  of  about 
$200  was  taken  out,  since  which  time  we  learn  that 
the  lucky  miners  have  about  $3,000  in  sight. 

The  Hite  mine  is  raising  richer  ore  than  ever 
from  the  new  shaft  sunk  from  the  lower  level.  The 
body  of  ore  is  large  and  steadily  increases  in  width 
and  richness.  Whenever  the  river  level  is  reached 
in  this  mine,  look  out  for  a  bonanza  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude.  At  the  South  Hite  mine,  with  Super- 
intendent Wildman  at  its  head,  the  rock  being  ta- 
ken out  is  excellent  for  milling  pur|K>ses,  and  the 
prospect  of  reaching  a  permanent  body  of  good  ore 
soon  is  quite  favorable.  The  Modesto  Silver  Mine 
Company's  shaft,  which  is  down  about  230  feet, 
shows  a  well-defined  vein  about  two  feet  wide,  of 
ore  said  to  be  worth  from  $1  to  $500  a  ton. 

A  Hornitos  correspondent  says  of  the  old  French 
mine,  now  called  the  Eureka:  Everyone  about  here 
knows  of  the  immense  body  of  pay  ore  which  lies 
exposed  on  this  mountain  of  quartz.  Every  stran- 
ger who  visits  it  says:  "Wonderful!  the  half  has 
not  been  told  me."  This  property  has  changed 
hands  many  times  since  old  robber  chief  Joaquin 
and  his  band  took  gold  from  this  mine  by  the  old- 
fashioned  arastra  in  1819.  A  100-stamp  mill  will  be 
placed  at  a  convenient  point  on  the  Merced  Biver 
for  reducing  the  millions  of  tons  of  ore  in  this  great 
storehouse  which  has  been  waiting  so  long  for  the 
magic  hand  of  capital  to  unlock  it.  The  ore  will  be 
transported  from  the  mine  to  the  river  and  mill  by 
by  means  of  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  purpose. 

Very  near  to  the  proposed  line  of  railroad  above 
mentioned,  are  two  other  mines  which  have  been 
bonded  by  the  same  parties  who  are  engaged  in  the 
Eureka  enterprise.  They  are  owned  by  J.  C.  Cook, 
and  are  known  »8  the  Green  Valley  mine  aud  the 
Red  mine,  and  are  situated  about  three  miles  north- 
west of  Hornitos.  These  mines  are  well  developed, 
showing  fine  ledges,  and  immense  bodies  of  good 
pay  ore.  Only  a  few  years  ago  one  party  took  out 
a  large  sum  of  money  by  running  down  au  incline 
shaft  to  a  depth  of  40  feet  on  the  vein  of  the  Green 
Valley.  These  two  mines  are  now  being  operated 
and  prospected  with  a  view  of  working  the  ore  at 
the  above  mentioned  mill,  which  will  be  less  than  a 
half  a  mile  from  these  mines. 


wool  clip  of  the  State  amounting  to  some  fifty  mil- 
lions of  pounds  annually.  Until  Napa  shall  have 
been  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  woolen  mill,  and  the 
the  idle  bands  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
of  our  town  find  work  to  do — work  that  is  now  done 
in  the  East,  and  paid  for  by  those  in  the  West,  who 
would  fain  do  the  work  themselves — we  shall  think 
that  business  sagacity  is  lacking,  where  money  is 
plenty,  and  that  the  advantages  nature  has  given  us 
have  not  been  properly  employed. 


Subscribe  for  the  BGsoaBCES  or  Caxjfobmia. 


CALIFORNIA  WOOL. 

The  Napa  Register  makes  the  following  appeal  for 
woolen  mills  in  California. 

Why  California  sends  so  much  wool  East  in  a 
crude  state  is  an  unsolved  question.  Every  requis- 
ite for  manufacturing  is  here  at  hand.  We  have 
unlimited  supplies  of  the  staple,  unsurpassed  facil- 
ities for  transportation,  and  excellentand  remuner- 
ative market,  and  ever  ready  means  of  exportation 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  annually  saved  to  the  State  if  the 
wool  now  exported  was  here  manufactured  into 
cloths,  blankets,  yarns,  etc.,  would  be  very  large,  in- 
cluding transportation  to  and  fiom  the  East,  com- 
missions charged  and  other  expenses.  The  weekly 
shipments  of  wool  from  the  firm  of  B.  F.  Sawyer 
it  Co.,  in  this  city  to  Boston,  average  20,000  pounds! 
and  still  capitalists  have  not  been  found  willing  to 

EinbarIc  in  an  Enterprise 
Tha'  would  lessen  the  manufactuiing  interests  of 
Massachusetts,  but  increase  those  of  California. 
New  Zealand  has  six  woolen  mills  in  successful  op- 
eration. To  run  these  machinery  and  skilled  labor 
have  been  imported  from  Scotland  and  they  pay 
well.  There  is  at  present  no  mill  in  this  State  for 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  yarns,  though  the  de- 
mand for  this  article  in  San  Francisco  alone  is  two 
hundred  pounds  daily.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  this  line  of  manufacturing  should  not  be  car- 
ried on  right  here  in  Napa.  Mr.  Wylie  has  already 
told  us  that  the  far-famed  Scotch  tweeds  are  made 
from  wool  in  no  wise  superior  to  our  own  product, 
and  from  him  we  learn  with  tho  employment  of 

Skill,  Energy  and  Application, 
Napa  might  become  as  famous  a8E.iinburgh  for  her 
woolen  mills.    Being  assured  that  the  quality  of 
our  wools  is  first  class,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  sta- 
tistics to  prove  that  the  quantity  is  not  lacking,  the 


GILROY  VALLEY. 

Gilroy  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  Santa  Clara 
county,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
attractive  valleys  of  California.  The  township  con- 
tains a  population  of  3,400,  half  of  which  are  found 
within  the  corporate  lines  of  the  city.  The  South- 
ern Pacific  Biilroad  runs  through  the  valley.  Gil- 
roy station  is  thirty  miles  from  San  Joae,  the  coun- 
ty seat,  and  eighty  miles  from  San  Francisco.  It 
is  the  point  of  branch  railway  connection  with  San 
Benito  county,  and  of  stage  connection  with  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  via  Pacbeco  Pass.  On  the  west 
is  the  lofty  Coast  range  of  mountains,  from  whose 
heights  can  be  seen  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the 
east  IS  the  Contra  Costa  range,  dividing  it  from  the 
San  Joaquin  plains.  The  length  of  the  Gilroy  valley, 
Irom  the  nearest  points  where  the  mountain  rang- 
es seem  to  meet,  is  about  twenty  miles;  the  width 
varies  from  half  a  mile  to  eight  miles.  The  plain 
and  foothills  are  well  timbered  with  oak,  sycamore 
and  willow,  and  groves  of  redwood  are  on 
the  western  heights.  The  streams  abound  with  fish. 
In  the  wet  season  the  channels  arc  full,  but  there  is 
little  water  flowing  in  them  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  All  the  streams  are  tributary  to  the  Pajaro, 
a  perpetual  river,  which  carries  off  the  surplus 
waters  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Sportsmen  find  wild 
fowl  at  Soap  aud  Frazer  Lakes  (two  large  sheets  of 
water)  and  in  the  cover  of  the  foothills,  plenty  of 
game,  with  wildcats  and  coyotes. — GUroy  Advocate 


THE  VILLAINOUS  ACACIA. 

Under  the  above  beading  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
says: 

It  is  thought  by  some  of  our  orchardists  that  the 
insect  pests  now  ravaging  our  orchards  are  due  to 
the  acacia  trees  upon  which  the  scale  bug  first  ap- 
peared, and  not  only  the  scale  bug  but  a  variety  of 
other  parasites,  in  many  instances  literally  covering 
the  leaves  and  branches,and  dropping  down  to  an  oily 
substance  which  emits  a  villainous  odor.  We  doubt 
if  there  is  an  acacia  tree  in  this  city  that  is  not  more 
or  less  affected  with  vermin.  They  should  be  re- 
moved from  our  public  parks  and  all  private  grounds 
at  once,  for  the  pests  spread  rapidly  to  other  trees, 
taking  in  many  varieties  of  house  plants  and  shrubs, 
invading,  on  the  grounds  of  the  writer,  the  orange 
and  birch  trees.  The  handsomest  of  all  our  ever- 
greens, the  pepper  tree,  has  been  found  thus  far  to 
be  absolutely  free  from  all  manner  of  insect  pests. 


OUR  CAN.NED  GOODS- 
It  is  estimated  that  12,000,000  cans  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  be  packed  in  this  State  this  year. 
This  amount  is  much  larger  than  last  year's  pack 
and  tends  to  show  how  our  orchards  and  fields  are 
becoming  a  great  source  of  wealth.  There  are  new 
canneries  being  established  continually  all  over  the 
State,  while  a  good  many  farmers  put  up  fruit  of 
their  own.  San  Jose  alone  this  year,  as  stated  by 
daily  papers,  will  put  up  two  million  cans.  Our 
canned  fruit  trade  with  the  East  and  foreign  coun- 
tries is  constantly  increasing  in  magnitude.  New 
York  and  Chicago  are  the  great  Eastern  centres  of 
the  California  canned  goods  trade,  and  probably 
will  so  continue  to  be.  Thence  they  are  distribn- 
ted  abroad  to  all  lands  as  well  as  to  Eastern  and 
Western  States. 

The  shipments  by  sea  are  destined  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  the  larger  share  goes  to  Great  Brit- 
ian.  China  aud  Japan  take  quite  a  respectable  por- 
tion, as  also  do  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Then  our 
canned  goods  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  Mexico, 
Southern  and  Central  America,  to  Siberia,  and  to 
far  distant  Australia.  In  fact,  they  are  beginning 
to  find  their  way  into  every  port  where  commerce 
is  known,  and  when  once  tried  the  trade  is  ever 
after  secured. — Semi-Tropic  Califoniian, 


LAND  INVESTMENTS. 

The  following  is  from  Magee's  Land  Circular  of 
this  city:  Any  one  who  invests  in  city,  small  town, 
or  country  land  in  California,  Within  the  next  two 
years,  or  any  one  engaging  in  manufacturing  here, 
is  more  likely  within  the  next  ten  years  to  make 
money  than  at  any  time  within  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  State  is  bound  to  go  ahead  for  the  next 
five  or  seven  years.  We  are  to  have  blue  times 
and  depression  no  longer.  The  signs  all  point  to 
better  times.  The  progress  made  in  manufactur- 
ing, fruit  and  grape  growing,  cattle  and  sheep  rais 
ing,  and  above  all,  railroad  building,  will  astonish 
even  the  most  sanguine  within  the  next  few  yearp. 
Hundreds  of  investments  and  openings  in  both  cily 
and  country,  now  neglected  and  despised,  will  soon 
be  seen  to  have  very  large  profits  in  them.  We  re- 
peat now  what  we  have  more  than  once  said  before 
that  if  capital  is  not  sate  in  this  city  and  State,  we 
doubt  that  it  can  be  made  safe  anywhere. 
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